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PREFACE. 


■■■  ♦ 

It  is  the  object  of  this  manual  to  supply,  for  popular  use,  the  requisite 
amount  of  information  on  the  construction  of  the  human  frame,  the 
form  and  position  of  its  various  parts,  the  nature  of  its  tissues  and 
organs,  and  especially  of  the  different  functions  on  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  depend  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  whole  system ; 
and  also  to  impart,  in  a simple  form,  useful  knowledge  of  the  various 
diseases  which  flesh  is  heir  to,”  and  of  those  remedies  with  which  it  is 
desirable  a non-professional  person  should  be  practically  acquainted, 
and  able  to  apply  on  emergencies.  The  aim  has  been  to  produce  a 
book  that  shall  be  in  very  truth  the  “Family  Doctor,”  suitable  for 

ready  reference  in  all  those  numerous  cases  in  which  it  is  unnecessary 

• 

or  impracticable  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a Surgeon  or  Physician, 

whose  aid  should  ever  be  sought  when  there  is  really  an  occasion  for  it. 

There  is  at  present  no  lack  of  works  professing  to  have  the  same 
object  in  view;  but  they  are  mostly  large  and  costly,  and  do  not 
come  within  the  means  of  the  m.any,  to  whom  such  information  is 
useful;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  too  professional  and  technical 
to  be  of  much  service  to  the  large  class  for  whom  this  work  is  specially 
intended.  Our  aim  is  utility,  in  its  widest  signiflcation  : therefore 
we  write  simply,  and  explain  as  we  go,  troubling  our  readers  as  little 
as  may  be  with  hard  scientific  names,  and,  where  olliged  to  do  this, 
pointing  out  their  meaning  in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  information  conveyed  in  these  pages  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  such  as  may  be  depended  on  : it  is  the  result  of  much  study  and 
research.  The  author  has  not  relied  on  his  own  experience  simply, 
but  has  made  it  a point  to  consult  the  most  recent  and  eminent 
authorities,  so  as  to  give  a complete  digest  and  compendium  of  the 
present  state  of  medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary  science. 
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AN  ENGYCLOP/EDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 


A.  A.  A.  A chemical  abbreviation  of  amah 
y07na,  meaning  to  mix  or  amalgamate, 
3<-,nm‘timcs  u.sed  in  Prescriptions  : which  see. 

Abai’TIston  (from  the  Greek  abaptizo^ 
not  to  plunge).  The  perforating  part  of  an 
instrument  used  for  opening  tlie  cranium, 
Nvhicli  has  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  to 
prevent  its  plunging  into  the  brain.  See 
Trephine. 

Abauticulattjm  (from  the  Latin  ah 
from,  ariiculus  a joint).  The  connection 
or  jointure  of  two  bones  is  called  the  arti- 
culation., and  where  this  joint  may  be  seen 
to  move,  as  in  the  knee  or  knuckle,  the 
above  is  the  term  used.  See  Piarthrosis. 

Abdomen  (from  the  Latin  to  hide). 

This  is  the  lower  venter,  or  belly,  contain- 
mg  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen, 
ancreas,  kidneys,  &c.  It  is  lined  within 
y a membrane  called  the  peritoneum^  de- 
fended on  either  side  by  the  short  ribs,  and 
covered  with  the  abdominal  muscles,  which. 


by  tlioir  relaxations  and  contractions,  in  the 
act  of  breathing,  assist  digestion,  and  give 
the  necessary  seer e tire  and  expulsive  mo- 


tions to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  ab- 
domen is  bounded  above  by  the  midriff  or 
diaphragm,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly  and 
scientificallj'-,  by  the  cartilago  ensiformis ; 
and  below  by  the  pelvic  bones,  forming  the 
pelvic  cavity,  with  which  it  communicates ; 
at  the  front  and  sides  are  the  before  men- 
tioned abdominal  muscles,  which  also  ex- 
tend backward  to  the  vertebral  column,  or 
spine.  This  is  the  largest  cavity  of  the 
human  body,  and,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, it  has  been  mapped  out  into  three 
zones,  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  and  severak 
parts,  or  regions.  (See  diagram.)  That  in 
the  centre  at  the  top  is  called  tne  epigas- 
tric region  (1) ; those  on  either  side  of  it  are 
the  hypochondriac  (4  5);  next  in  the  centre 
is  the  umbilical  (2)  ; right  and  left  of  which 
are  the  iliac  (6,  7) ; below  these  are  the 
inguinal  (8,  9) ; and  between  them  the 
hypogastric  (3) ; forming  the  lower  central 
division. 

Some  anatomists  include  in  the  abdominal 
regions  the  inferior  dorsal  and  lumbar^ 
which  are  at  the  back,  corresponding  iu 
position  with  the  two  upper  zones. 

Contents  of  the  Abdomen., — or,  as  they 
would  be  more  properly  called,  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  this  word  being  the  plural  of 
viscus,  which  means  a bowel  or  any  internal 
organ  which  has  a specific  use — are  thus 
situated.  diagram).  Below  the  chest 

(1),  and  next  to  the  diaphragm  (2),  is  the 
liver  (3),  extending  from  beneath  the  I’ight 
ribs  across  to  the  left,  and  having  the  largest 
development  on  the  former  side.  Next  to 
this  is  the  stomach  (4),  the  smaller  end  of 
which  is  situated  in  the  epigastric,  and  the 
larger  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region^ 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  spleer» 
or  melt.  Behind  the  stomach  lies  the  pat'’ 
creas,  or  sweetbread.  In  the  middle  zoiiv 
lies  the  large  bowel  (5),  the  omentum  or 
caul,  with  a portion  of  the  small  intestines 
(G);  and  behind  these,  close  to  the  spine, 
ai  e the  kidneys.  The  small  intestines  ab^o 
pass  down  the  centre  part  of  the  inferio! 
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Bone,  as  do  laterally  the  ends  of  the  large 
inte^ines,  or  colon  ; and  there  also  we  find, 
when  it  is  distended,  the  upper  portion  of 
Ihe  bladder,  (7).  Over  all  these  viscera, 


covering  and  supporting  them,  extends  the 
moist  glistening  membrane  called  the  peri- 
ioneum^  which  extends  also  into  what  is 
called,  in  the  male,  the  rectum^  in  the 
female  the  womb.  Some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  solid,  as  the  liver ; some  hollow, 
as  the  intestines : and  the  sounds  which 
they  emit,  when  the  abdomen  is  struck  by 
the  finger  of  the  skilful  physician,  indicate 
to  his  trained  ear,  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  organs  within. 

The  situation  of  these  viscera  varies  con- 
eiderably  with  the  changes  in  the  position 
pf  the  bod_y,  and  a blow,  a violent  strain,  or 
a sudden  .lerk,  may  cause  a serious  derange- 
ment of  them;  one  of  the  most  common 
accidents  to  which  they  are  liable  is  what  is 
called  hernia,  or  rupture,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fullv  under  its  proper  head,  as 
we  shall  of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  with 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  when 
we  have  to  treat  of  them  more  especially. 

Abdominoscopy  (from  the  Latin  abdo- 
men, and  the  Greek  sAnjaemto  view),  means 
the  examination  of  the  abdomen  with  the 
view  to  detect  disease.  It  is  generally  per- 
formed while  the  patient  lies  on  the  back, 
60  as  to  leave  the  muscles  relaxed.  The 
hand  of  the -examiner  is  passed  carefully 
ove?  the  abdominal  region,  so  that  it  may 
detfi  it  any  abnormal  or  unnatural  condition 
wit  ^ viscera,  or  parts  adjacent. 

u (ly.nrron  «nd  Adductor  (from  the  T.ntin 


ab  from,  and  ad  to,  and  duco  to  draw). 
Muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  draw  one  part 
to  or  from  another.  Connected  with  the 
eye  are  a pair  of  these  muscles,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  ball  are  effected;  they  are 
so  me  dines  called  ihQ  internal  and 


reeii.  In  the  accompanying  diagram,  2 is 
the  internal  rectus,  partly  concealed  by  the 
optic  nerve ; 1,  part  of  external  rectus,  show- 
ing its  two  heads  of  origin  ; 3,  extremity  of 
external  rectus  at  its  insertion.  ■ 
Abelmoschus — Musk  Seeds.  The  piv- 
duce  of  the  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus,  growing 
in  South  America,  and  belonging  to  the 
natural  ox^qx  Malvaceee  ; they  have  a strong 
odour  of  musk,  and,  like  that  substance', 
have  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  proper- 
ties. They  are  sometiriies  used  as  a remedy 
for  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  only  form  of 
administration  in  this  country  is  the  Tine- 
tura  Abelmoschi,  dose  half  a drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a half,  recommended  with  alka- 
lines  and  tonics  for  indigestion,  nervousness, 
and  gout. 


Aberration  (from  the  liatin  aherro,  to 
wander,)  a wandering  or  unr.atuial  stuL^  n/ 
Iho  aiind.  See  Zunr:'  ilaa'/uwi. 
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Abies  is  the  botanical  name  for  the  Firs, 
ft  genus  of  trees  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  from 
several  species  of  which  are  obtained  gums 
and  other  substances  used  raedicirially.  Bee 
Burgundy  FitcJi^  Canada  JJaham,  Frankin- 
t€nae^  Spruce. 


Ablactation  (from  the  Latin  ab,  from, 
and  lac  milk).  See  SticJcling^  Weaning. 

Ablepsia,  Ablepsis,  or  Ablepsy  (from 
the  Greek  ab,  and  blepo  to  see),  a deprivation 
of  sight.  See  Blindness. 

Abluent  (from  the  Latin  abluo  to  wash 
away).  A term  formerly  applied  to  medi- 
cines used  for  purifying  the  blood.  See 
Detergent. 

Ablution  (from  the  Latin  ablutio^  a 
washing  or  purifying).  No  person  who  has 
a due  regard  for  health  will  neglect  that 
which  is  so  essential  to  its  preservation, 
viz.,  personal  cleanliness.  In  this  countr}^ 
ablution,  or  washing  of  the  body,  is  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  it  ought  to  "be,  espe- 
cially among  the  operative  classes  by  whom 
it  is  most  needed.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
internal  organs,  that  a certain  amount  of 
waste  matter,  so  to  speak,  should  be  thrown 
off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; and  un- 
less these  are  kept  free  froni  dirt  and  other 
impurities,  much  of  this  matter  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  system,  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
some  other  less  natural  means,  or  to  remain 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  various  diseases 
tf  a \ery  troublesome  and  painful  charac- 
ter. Among  these  may  be  inentioued  gout 
and  gravtl.  It  has  been  said  that  “ clean- 


liness is  next  to  godliness,”  and  certain  it 
is  that  no  one  who  entertains  a proper  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
and  his  Maker,  will  neglect  this  importa.ut 
duty.  Languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  general  debility,  is  often  the  result  oi 
such  neglect,  and  neither  religious  nor  secu- 
lar duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed 
when  this  is  the  case;  few  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind — call  it  philosophy  orwliat 
you  will — to  struggle  with  and  overcome 
the  feelings  of  peevishness  and  discontent, 
and  disinclination  to  active  exertion,  which 
accompany  an  ill  state  of  health;  and  it  be- 
hoves all,  in  whatsoever  station  they  may 
be  placed,  to  neglect  no  means  necessary  to 
keep  this  wonderful  anatomy  of  ours  in 
proper  working  order. 

As  to  the  times  and  seasons  when  ablution 
may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, this  must  depend  much  upon  indi- 
vidual constitution  and  circumstances.  Aa 
a general  rule,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  cleansed  at  least  once  a week, 
with  soap  and  water;  good  strong  yellow 
soap  is  the  best  to  use,  and  rain  water,  when 
it  can  be  procured  fresh  and  clean.  Wash- 
ing with  simple  water  should  also  be  re- 
sorted to  once  a day,  either  at  night  or 
morning,  followed  up  in  all  cases  by  rubbing 
with  a rough  towel  or  a flesh  brush,  to  re- 
store the  animal  heat  carried  off  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rapid  evaporation.  Those  in  robust 
health  should  use  cold  water  throughout  the 
year ; delicate  persons  may  have  it  tepid  in 
winter.  When  the  feet  only  are  washed, 
the  water  should  always  be  slightly  warm. 
In  some  cases  ablution  of  the  whole  body 
produces  heart-burn  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  ; in  such,  partial  washing  should 
be  practised,  or  if  this  cannot  be  borne,  dry 
rubbing  with  a towel  or  brush.  For  chil- 
dren and  aged  persons  regular  and  thorough 
washing  is  especially  necessary;  in  the 
foiuner  cases  to  strengthen  the  system,  and 
in  the  latter  to  stimulate  to  heahhy  action 
the  vital  functions.  In  both  tlieso  cases  it 
is  best  to  avoid  a chill  by  using  tepid  water. 
For  further  particulars  on  tlus  head,  see 
Bathing.,  Washing.  %c. 

Aboiition  (Latin  ab  from,  ortus  birth). 
The  premature  expulsion  of  the  faflus  from 
the  womb,  that  is  before  the  seventh  month. ; 
after  that  period,  if  delivery  occurs  before 
the  ninth  month,  it  is  called  premature 
labour. 

Causes.  Abortion,  or  miscarriage,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  termed,  may  proceed 
from  various  causes,  such  as  a sudden  shock 
to  the  si'stem  by  a fall  or  a fright,  straining 
or  over-reaching;  the  aduiiuist ration  of 
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strong  purgatives  or  emetics,  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  venery,  or  aught  which  may 
tend  to  debilitate  the  system ; malformation 
of  the  generative  organs  ; fevers  and  severe 
inflammations ; syphilis  or  constitutional 
disease  of  any  kind ; the  growth  of  polypi 
or  tumours  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or 
adhesion  to  the  surrounding  viscera ; too 
great  contractibility  of  the  uterine  fibres, 
and  blood  vessels : most  frequently,  perhaps, 
it  is  a diseased  condition  of  the  foetus  itself, 
which  wanting  the  elements  of  growth  and 
vitality,  is  rejected  as  a useless  and  trouble- 
some incumbrance.  Two  classes  of  females, 
very  different  in  constitution  and  appear- 
ance, are  more  than  commonly  liable  to 
abortion,  viz.,  those  of  a voluptuous  and 
plethoric  habit,  and  those  of  a weak  and 
irritable  frame.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is 
more  common  for  women  of  the  lower  orders 
to  miscarry  than  those  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ; those  who  continue  to  suckle 
after  conception  has  again  taken  place, 
render  themselves  liable  to  it,  because  a 
certain  amount  of  nutriment  required  by 
the  fmtus,  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
acteal  fluid. 

Effects.  Miscarriage  is  generally  at- 
tended with  much  pain ; it  weakens  the 
system,  and  often  severely  tries  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sufferer,  whose  liability  to 
the  accident  increases  with  each  occurrence. 
The  periods  at  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
take  place,  are  said  to  be  about  a month 
after  conception,  again  in  twelve  weeks, 
and  again  in  the  seventh  month,  the  lia- 
bility increasing  in  those  stages  Avhich  cor- 
respond with  the  periods  of  menstruation. 
Some  females  invariably  miscarry  at  a cer- 
tain stage,  and  thus  although  often  in  the 
way  to  become  parents,  are  never  blessed 
with  offspring. 

By  this  it  will  be  sufficiently  plain  that 
pregnant  women  ought  to  avoid  all  violent 
exonnses  of  the  body,  strong  mental  excite- 
ment, over  indulgence  of  sensual  ap])etites, 
exposure  to  wet,  or  any  extremes  of  weather, 
or  aught  which  may  tend  to  constitutional 
derangement  of  whatever  kind  ; and  those 
who  liave  once  abort(ul  should  be  doubly 
careful  on  account  of  their  greater  liability. 

Symptoms  of  miscarriage  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  more  or  loss  advanced 
stage  of  pr'egnanc)^  and  state  and  condition 
of  the  patient ; but  usually  she  feels  at  first 
slight  pains  in  the  loins,  and  parts  about 
the  Avomb ; there  is  a sense  of  bearing 
down,  a frequent  desire  to  make  Avater,  or 
to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  a feverish  state 
of  the  system  generally.  A discharge  of 
blood  commonly  follows,  pmnetimes  in  clots. 


at  others  in  gushes,  in  longer  or  shorter 
interAmls ; and  this  will  continue  until  the 
foetus  is  expelled.  As  the  patient  cannot 
be  considered  out  of  danger,  until  relieved 
of  the  oAuim,  the  discharge  ought  to  be 
carefully  Avatched,  and  preserved  for  the 
examination  of  the  medical  man,  should  ho 
not  be  present  during  its  progress,  Avhich  is 
much  to  be  be  preferred. 

Treatment.  The  first  object,  when  Kie 
premonitory  symptoms  above  mentioned  set 
in,  is  if  possible  to  prevent  abortion ; to 
this  end  the  patient  should  at  once  assume 
a recumbent  position,  and  on  no  account  be 
suffered  to  move  more  than  ma}"  be  absolutely 
necessary ; if  she  is  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
complains  of  a sense  of  fulness,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a strong  quick  pulse,  and 
febrile  symptoms,  from  eight  to  twelve 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  loAver  part  of 
the  stomach,  (Buchan  says,  “that  sanguine 
and  robust  Avoinen  Avho  are  liable  to  mis- 
carry at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought 
always  to  be  bled  a feAv  days  before  that 
period  arrives,”)  and  salines  administered, 
such  as  the  common  effervescing  draughts 
of  soda  and  tartaric  acid ; or  if  an  aperient 
is  required,  seidlitz  poAvders  Avuth  cold 
clysters  to  assist  the  action,  if  necessary.  If 
there  is  much  heat  in  the  abdomen,  cloths 
Avet  Avuth  vinegar  and  Avater  in  equal  pro- 
portions should  be  applied  thereto,  and  re- 
moved as  often  as  they  get  Avarm.  When 
the  haemorrhage  becomes  at  all  profuse,  all 
hopes  of  prevention  are  at  an  end,  and  the 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  relieve  pain, 
prevent  utter  exhaustion  of  strength,  and 
finally  to  remoA^e  as  quickly  as  may  be, 
the  ovum  from  the  Avomb;  to  effect  the 
latter  object,  mechanical  means  are  some- 
times resorted  to,  but  only  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  AAuth  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
should  attempt  this.  As  the  flooding  pro- 
ceeds, the  patient  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  ; she  should  be  exposed  to,  and 
suffered  to  breathe,  cold  air;  acidulated 
drinks  should  be  administered  ; if  ice  can  be 
obtained  let  it  be  used  to  lower  tbeir  tempera- 
ture. Should  fainting  ensue  from  loss  of 
blood,  cordials  may  be  given,  but  not 
hastil}’,  or  frequently ; a tea  spoonful  of 
brandy,  or  fifteen  drops  of  Aromatic  Spirits 
of  Ammonia,  in  half  a Avine-glassful  of  c'-'ld 
water,  is  the  best  stimulant  for  the  ]»urj>o.--o. 
When  the  discharge  is  A'ery  profuse,  lint, 
Avadding,  or  a piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  a 
Solution  of  Alum,  and  then  in  Olive  Oil, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  or  an 
injection  of  the  same  gently  throAvn  iiji  by 
means  of  a syringe  ; or  a decoction  of  Oak 
I Bark  may  be  used  for  the  same  purp<>sf. 
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Sliodld  these  means  fall  to  clieclc  the 
haemorrhage,  make  up  eighteen  grains  of 
Sugar  of  Lead  into  twelve  pills,  with  crumb 
of  bread,  and  give  one  every  two  hours, 
with  a draught  of  vinegar  and  water,  or 
diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  fifteen  drops  in 
half  a wine-glass  of  water  being  a sufficient 
dose.  Opiates  may  be  given  with  advantage 
when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  especially  be- 
fore the  flooding  comes  on,  or  after  it  has 
continued  too  long ; suppositories^  consisting 
of  about  a grain  of  powdered  opium,  made 
up  into  a softish  mass,  with  a few  grains  of 
powdered  Gum,  or  Extract  of  Henbane,  are 
also  useful ; these  latter  may  be  introduced 
when  miscarriage  is  likely  to  ensue;  with 
rest  and  proper  care  they  will  sometimes 
prevent  it. 

W e can  say  nothing  here  about  abortions 
voluntarily  produced,  except  to  warn  fe- 
males of  the  folly  and  danger  of  resorting  to 
unprincipled  empirics,  or  the  use  of  powerful 
drugs,  to  hide  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
lawful gratification  of  their  passions.  Death 
has  frequently  resulted  from  the  employ- 
ment of  such  means  as  are  necessary  to 
produce  abortion,  and  far  better  is  it  to  bear 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  being  the  mother 
of  illegithnate  offspring,  than  incur  the 
risk  and  sin  of  being  possibly  a destroyer 
of  self,  as  well  as  of  the  embryo  of  a human 
being,  over  which  the  parental  instinct 
alone  ought  to  stimulate  to  tender  care  and 
watchfulness. 

Abrasion  (from  the  Latin  abrado  to  shave 
oft),  a mechanical  removal  of  the  outer  or 
scarf-skin,  commonly  called  a graze.  This, 
although  but  a trifling  injury  is  often  pain- 
ful and  difficult  to  heal,  especially  if  it 
occurs  on  parts  exposed  to  much  friction  or 
contact  with  hot,  or  otherwise,  irritating 
fluids.  The  cuticle  soon  grows  again  if  the 
part  is  kept  quiet  and  protected  from  injury  ; 
collodion  and  glycerine  applied  with  a 
camel  hair  brush  are  both  useful  in  this 
case,  but  as  they  cause  considerable  smart- 
ing, it  is  best  to  cover  the  part  first  with  a 
piece  of  gold-beater’s  skin.  Should  the 
abraded  surface  be  large,  lint  or  linen  rag 
spread  over  with  zinc  ointment,  or  saturated 
with  zinc  or  goulard  lotion,  should  be 
applied.  See  Chafing.,  Cuticle,  Epidermis, 
Excoriation,  SJcin. 

Abscess  (from  the  Latin  abscedo  to  de- 
part). A collection  of  pus,  or  purulent 
matter,  in  a cyst  or  cavity  formed  in  any  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Causes  and  Conse- 
uences.  Inflammatory  action  of  the  ad- 
esive  kind,  induced  by  a blow  or  prick, 
or  the  introduction  of  something  poisonous 
or  otherwise  irritating.  The  cells  of  the 


membrane  become  filled  with  adhesive 
matter,  a mere  drop  at  first,  but  as  ulce- 
ration proceeds,  this  increases  in  quantity, 
the  surrounding  parts  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, the  solids  converted  into  a fluid 
state ; more  active  inflammation  is  set  up, 
causing  acute  pain,  restlessness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and,  of  consequence,  great  con- 
stitutional derangement  Happily,  for  the 
cliance  of  eventual  cure,  the  absorption  does 
not  proceed  with  equal  rapidity  on  all  sides, 
but  has  a tendency  towards  the  sui'face  of 
the  body,  and  by  this  we  learn  that  matter 
has  no  eroding  property — does  not  act,  like 
an  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  chemically  or  me- 
chanically upon  the  tissues,  as  at  one  time 
supposed. 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  note  some 
of  the  immediate  consequences ; among 
those  more  remote  and  permanent,  may 
be  mentioned  a general  weakening  of  the 
system,  and  often  lasting  injury  to  the  parts 
affected. 

Abscesses  are  of  two  kinds,  acute  and 
chronic ; the  former  may  last  from  three 
to  six  weeks,  beginning  to  discharge  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period ; the  latter, 
which  is  commonly  seated  in  some  internal 
part,  such  as  the  liver,  may  continue  for 
several  months,  its  duration  depending 
very  much  upon  the  remedial  means  re- 
soi'ted  to,  situation,  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, &c. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.  Heat  and 
tenderness  of  the  part  affected  is  the  pre- 
monitory symptom  of  an  acute  abscess ; it 
is  commonly  confined  at  first  to  a small 
spot,  which  becomes  red,  and  painful  to  the 
touch  : very  soon  a distinct  throbbing,  may 
be  felt,  which  is  a sure  indication  of  the 
formation  of  matter ; then  the  part  begins 
to  swell,  and  the  skin  exhibits  a shiny, 
semi-transparent  appearance,  sometimes 
being  tinged  with  purple ; this  becomes 
more  marked  and  decided  as  the  tension 
increases,  with  the  increase  of  the  matter 
beneath,  until  it  gives  way  of  itself  or 
is  opened  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  pus  flows  out,  at  first  of  a cream-like 
colour  and  consistence,  often  turgid  and 
streaked  with  blood ; thus  it  continues 
for  a week  or  more,  then  gradually  be- 
comes clearer  and  thinner,  until  it  ia 
quite  watery,  or  ceases  altogether.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  before  the  matter  has  found 
a channel  of  escape,  the  pain  becomes 
more  and  more  acute,  until  it  is  almost 
unbearable,  giving  the  patient  no  rest 
day  nor  night ; then  ensues  the  constitu- 
tional derangement  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  consequences,  and  often  febrilt 
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symptoms,  which  must  he  relieved  by  means 
of  cooling  aperients. 

Fomentation  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne,  and  hot  bread  or  linseed  poultices, 
should  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  stages  of 
an  ^ acute  abscess : strong  drawing  and  irri- 
tating applications  are  often  made  use  of, 
but  this  only  increases  the  anguish  v/ithout 
doing  good : indeed  it  is  both  cruel  and 
hurtful.  The  poultices  should  be  frequently 
changed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
degree  of  warmth ; they  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  so  as  not  to  press  unduly  upon  the 
tenderest  part,  and  when  the  pain  is  very 
severe,  poppy  heads  shtaild  be  boiled  in  the 
water  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  this 
poppy  decoction  should  also  be  be  used  for 
the  fomentations.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  abscess  should  be  in  the  hand  or  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  that  limb  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a sling  made  of  a silk  handkerchief, 
or  some  other  soft  material,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  hanging  down  : adjust  it  so  as  to  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm  as  nearly  perpen- 
dicular as  may  be,  and  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
at  right  angles  with  it.  To  keep  the  system 
cool  and  allay  the  fever  which  generally 
more  or  less  attends  active  inflammation, 
the  patient  should  take,  every  other  night 
or  so,  an  aperient  pill,  composed  of  Com- 
pound Extract  of  Colocynth,  4 grains ; Calo- 
mel, 1 grain ; and  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
a tablespoonful  of  the  followmg  mixture : — 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  | an  ounce ; Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia,  1 drachm;  Wine  of 
Tartarized  Antimony,  2 gi'ains ; Camphor 
Mixture,  6 ounces  : should  this  mixture 
cause  griping  in  tlie  bowels,  add  thirty 
drops  of  Essence  of  Peppermint ; if  it  acts 
too  violently,  reduce  the  quantity  of  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia  to  one-half,  and  take  a 
pill  every  third  night  only.  When  the  an- 
guish prevents  rest  at  night,  this  draught 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time  — Acetate  of 
Iklorphine,  | of  a grain  ; Liquor  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia,  1 drachm  ; Camphor  Mixture, 
7 drachms. 

After  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter 
has  ceased,  the  poultices  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  moist  rags  kept  applied  for 
some  days,  after  which  the  edges  of  the 
wound  may  be  drawn  together  by  strips  of 
adhesive  plaister,  over  which  it  is  best 
to  place  a dressing  of  Tuimer’s  Cerate  or 
Spermaceti  Ointment.  If  the  wound  is 
deep  and  large,  it  may  be  some  weeks  be- 
fore it  fills  by  granulation,  but  otherwise 
the  healing  process  proceeds  rapidly,  unless 
there  is  a want  of  vital  energy  in  the  system, 
or  a diseased  state  of  the  part  immediately 
affected ; in  this  case  bad  sloughing  ulcers 


result,  which  are  very  difficult  to  heal,  fc! 
their  treatment,  see  tUcers. 

A medical  man  will  generally  open  an 
abscess,  when  it  is  sufficiently  ripe,  rather 
than  wait  the  slower  process  of  the  breaking 
of  the  skin,  and  by  doing  this  he  often 
saves  the  patient  much  suffering  and  con- 
stitutional derangement;  but  no  person 
unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ])art 
should  attempt  this ; to  do  it  effectually 
the  cut  should  be  bold  and  deep,  and  exactly 
in  the  right  place  ; an  unpractised  hand  will 
probably  leave  the  largest  reservoir  of 
matter  untouched,  and  so  render  another 
incision  necessary,  and  effect  no  good  pur- 
pose by  the  pain  inflicted.  AVhere  the 
integument  which  covers  the  seat  of  the 
abscess  is  hard  and  thick,  it  is  nearly 
always  necesary  to  open  it,  and  only  the 
skilled  practitioner  can  judge  of  the  proper 
time  for  doing  this  ; therefore  his  aid  should 
in  all  such  cases  be  solicited  ; as  in  those  of 
deeply  seated  and  internal  abscesses,  which 
generally  assume  a chronic  character. 
With  i-egard  to  the  treatment  of  these  no 
specific  du'ections  can  be  given,  it  must 
depend  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
tissues  which  they  affect ; as  a general  rule, 
the  patient’s  strength  must  be  supported  by 
a good  and  generous  diet,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  tonic  and  cordial  medicines, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately 
open.  Stimulating  plaisters  made  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Mercury 
or  Galbanum,  are  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  abdomen,  or  other  seat  of  the  affection, 
as  are  poultices  of  oatmeal  with  vinegar, 
or  yeast,  or  water  impregnated  with  salt. 
For  abscesses  in  the  neck,  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  incision  with  a sharp  knife, 
pressing  the  matter  well  out  so  as  to  excite 
adhesive  inflammation,  and  dressing  the 
wound  with  bread  poultices  moistened  first 
with  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  solution,  and  after- 
wards with  Spirits  of  Wine,giving  good  light 
nourishment,  and  carefully  regulating  the 
bowels. 

For  the  relief  of  the  hectic  fever,  night 
sweats,  and  other  constitutional  distur- 
bances, caused  by  both  acute  and  chronic 
abscesses,  but  more  especially  the  latter, 
preparations  of  bark  or  iron,  mineral  acids, 
or  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  during  the 
period  of  copious  discharge  ; and  especially 
immediately  after  it,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  most  sorely  taxed  to  supply  the 
waste,  and  reconstruct  the  destroyed  tissues, 
is  nouidshing  food  and  strengthening  medi- 
cine required. 

Internal  abscesses  have  been  variously 
denominated  according  to  their  vat,  m 
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empyema,  wTieij  in  tl'o  cavity  of  the  pleura  \ 
vomica  when  seated  in  the  lungs  ; panaris 
or  whitlow  when  in  any  of  the  fingers ; 
hypossium  when  in  the  interior  chamber  of 
the  eye;  arthropyosis  when  in  a joint; 
Siiid  psoas  or  lumbar  when  in  the  loins. 

Under  the  head  of  abscesses  might  he 
classed  Boils,  Small-pox,  (every  pustule 
being  a little  abscess,)  and  several  other 
forms  of  eruptive  and  other  disease,  but 
all  these  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  proper 
alphabetical  order;  we  now,  therefore, 
merely  refer  to  them  as  in  some  degree 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  as  are 
also  Consumption,  Ilectic  Fever,  Bleurisy, 
Foultices,  Bus,  Suppuration,  and  Water- 
dressing. 

Abscision  (from  the  Latin  ah  from,  scissio 
to  cut).  Used  in  surgery  to  denote  the 
cutting  away  of  some  dead  or  useless  part 
with  an  edged  instrument.  Employed  by 
old  medical  wniters  to  express  the  sudden 
termination  by  death  of  a person,  before 
disease  had  begun  to  decline. 

Absinthin,  a new  resin  discovered  in 
Wormwood  by  the  German  chemist,  Kuns- 
muller,  it  is  intensely  bitter,  but  its  proper- 
ties as  a remedial  agent  have  not  as  yet  been 
much  tested. 

Absinthium  (from  the  Greek  absinlhus, 
from  or  by  pleasure) . ^oo  Artemisia,  Worm- 
wood. 

Absorbents  (from  the  Latin  ahsorheo  to 
suck  up) . There  ai-e  two  distinct  sets  of 
minute  vessels  distributed  throughout  the 
frame  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb  and  convej' 
fluids  into  the  thoracic  duct,  or  to  speak 
more  plainly,  into  the  channel  of  the 
general  circulation.  These  are  called ; — 

1st.  Lacteals,  wffiich  take  up  the  chyle  or 
nutritious  portion  of  the  food  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal;  they  are  delicate  tran- 
sparent tubes,  having  valves  like  the  veins. 
After  leaving  the  stomach  laden  with  the 
milky  looking  chyle,  they  unite  in  one 
common  trunk,  and  pass  up  the  front  of 
the  spine,  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery, 
where  being  knotted  or  twisted  together, 
they  are  improperly  called  the  mesenteric 
glands.  Above  this,  still  increasing  in  bulk 
as  they  proceed,  they  join  the  larger  veins, 
communicating  directly  w'ith  the  heart. 

2nd.  lymphatics,  which  pervade  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  they 
convey  a fluid  called  lymph,  containing 
whatever  nutrient  matter  is  fit  to  re-enter 
into  the  circulation.  These,  which  in  size 
and  appearance  closely  resemble  the  lacteals, 
also  assume,  at  places,  a glandular  form, 
doing  so  principally  in  the  neck,  under  the 
armpits,  in  the  groins,  and  insides  of  the 


thighs,  wdiere  we  have  them  spoken  of  as 
lymphatic  glands.  They  are  very  liable  to 
enlargement  and  inflammation,  and  will 
sometimes  suppurate  and  produce  w'oimds 
painful  and  difficult  to  heal ; especially  is 
this  the  case  in  weak  and  scrofulous  persons. 
The  cause  of  suppuration  is  often  a sore  with 
which  the  lymphatics  have  come  in  contact, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  useless  to 
heal  the  eflect  while  the  cause  remains ; this 
must  be  first  sought  out  and  cured.  ‘ ‘ Waxen 
Kernels,”  “Kernels  of  the  Neck,”  are 
names  commonly  given  to  these  enlarged 
glands,  to  reduce  which,  and  prevent  sup- 
puration, the  system  should  be  strengthened 
with  nourishing  food  and  tonics,  regular 
exercise,  sea  bathing,  and  change  of  air. 
Preparations  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
with  bitter  infusions  wdll  be  found  useful, 
and  also  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  plenty  of  Milk, 
Port -wine.  Porter,  &c.  For  local  applica- 
tion before  suppuration  ensues,  paint  the 
glands  over  with  strong  Tincture  of  Iodine 
about  every  other  day  ; wffien  suppuration 
has  ensued,  proceed  the  same  as  with  an 
abscess.  See  Glands,  Mesentery,  Scrofula, 
Tubes,  ^c. 

Absorbent  Medicines.  See  Anti-acids, 

Absorption.  This  process  is  performed 
not  only  by  the  vessels  above  described, 
but,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  blood  vessels 
also,  and  even  by  the  pores  of  the  skin; 
thus  nutriment  in  a liquid  form,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  one  incapable 
of  swallowing ; and  shipwrecked  mariners, 
who  could  not  obtain  fresh  winter,  have, 
by  wrapping  round  their  bodies  clothes 
saturated  with  salt  water,  been  in  some 
degree  relieved  of  their  dreadful  thirst. 
Eemedial  agents  are  sometimes  administered 
by  friction  or  rubbing  in,  or  by  applying 
them  to  an  ulcerated  surface  produced  by 
a blister,  this  is  cutaneous  absorption,  which 
may  be  effected  by  means  also  of  medicated 
baths.  So  may  deleterious  matter  be  in- 
troduced into  tne  system  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin;  and,  as  in  the  old  fable,  a 
poisoned  shirt  be  made  the  instrument  of 
death  and  vengeance.  In  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents, and  other  venomous  creatures,  of 
mad  dogs,  &c.,  the  poison  passes  im- 
mediately into  the  circulation  through  the 
veins.  See  Foisons. 

Abstergent  (from  the  Latin  abstergeo  to 
cleanse).  _ Formerly  applied  to  lotions  or 
other  applications  for  cleansing  sores ; some- 
times called  abstersives.  When  applied  to 
suppurating  surfaces  it  is  more  usual  to 
call  them  detersives. 

Abstinence  (from  the  Latin  abstineo,  to 
abstain)  means  here,  excessive  privation  cl 
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food  ; it  may  be  either  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary^  in  the  former  case  proceeding 
IVoin  a diseased  condition  of  the  mind,  such 
as  is  common  in  some  forms  of  mania; 
Bometimes  carried  to  the  extent  of  death  by 
starvation,  but  not  often,  as  the  natural 
appetite  for  food  prevails  over  the  determi- 
nation of  the  patient  to  abstain  from  it; 
and  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  food 
can,  m most  cases,  be  conveyed  down  the 
gullet  of  the  most  violent  maniac  or  deter- 
mined suicide.  In  the  treatment  of  disease, 
partial  abstinence  from  food  enters,  at  times, 
into  the  plans  of  all  physicians,  and  forms 
part  of  their  dietary  arrangements,  and  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  called  voluntary.  Not 
so,  however,  is  it  with  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners and  others,  placed  in  situations  where 
food  cannot  be  obtained  ; or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  where  contractions  of  the  gullet 
prevents  the  passage  of  nutriment  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  See  (Esophagus,  Gullet. 

It  is  necessary,  after  extreme  abstinence, 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  administration  of 
food,  as  the  weak  state  of  the  stomach  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  retaining  much  at  once ; 
then,  little  and  often,  must  be  the  plan  of 
operation ; a few  tablespoonsful  of  good  soup 
every  half-hour  or  so,  or  milk  thickened 
with  bread,  and  a little  brandy.  Sometimes 
an  opiate  is  required  to  allay  the  feeling  of 
sickness,  and  in  this  case  a few  drops  of 
solution  of  Morphine  in  Camphor  Mixture  is 
good.  (^See  Starvation.) 

A-hstmence  is  frequently  practised  on 
religious  grounds,  with  the  view  of  morti- 
fying the  body,  and  sometimes  indeed  to  a 
Very  mischievous  extent.  A full  and  re- 
gular supply  of  good  nourishing  food  is 
necessary  to  some  constitutions,  and  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  that  often  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  weak  digestive  powers, 
who  fancy  that  the  less  they  give  the 
stomach  to  do  the  better,  and,  therefore, 
half  starve  themselves ; by  this  means  they 
permanently  lower  the  tone  of  the  whole 
system,  and  yet  more  weaken  those  very 
organs  which  are  already  too  weak.  See 
Diet,  Eigestion,  Regimen. 

Acacia  (from  the  Greek  aJeazo,  to  sharpen), 
a genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Legumhiosce,  or  Pea-tribe, 
mostly  bearing  sharp  spines.  Those  from 
which  we  derive  the  Gum  Acacia,  or  Gum 
Arabic  of  commerce  are  A.  Vera,  (see  cut) 
A.  Arahica,  and  A.  Senegalensis  ; they  are 
natives  of  the  East,  being  found  most  plen- 
tifully in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 

Acacia  Gum,  or  Gum  Arabic,  is  used 
medicinally,  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
jtnd  kidneys,  or  in  intestinal  or  other  dis- 


orders, which  produce  irritation  of  the  in* 
ternal  passages,  which,  on  account  of  it: 
demulcent  properties,  it  soothes  and  protects. 
This  gum  is  white  or  yellowish  in  colour, 
transparent,  unless  full  of  little  cracks,  whicli 
render  it  opaque ; brittle,  and  easily  soluble 
in  warm  water : the  Senegal  gum  is  the 
darkest  in  colour,  and  most  impure ; it  ia 
not  BO  much  used  for  medicinal  purposes  as 
the  Arabian  and  Turkey  gums.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  which  they  form  the 
chief  ingredient,  are, — Mistura  Acacia,  or 
Mucilage,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  2 to  8 
drachms.  Emulsio  Acacia,  or  Gum  Emulsion, 
and  Syrupus  Acacia,  both  good  in  bronchial 
affections,  and  mav  be  taken  ad  libitum. 
There  is  also  a Gum  Lozenge,  Rasta  or 
Trochisci  Acacia,  which  is  very  pleasant  and 
beneficial  in  all  cases  in  which*  it  is  desirable 
to  administer  the  gum.  Rulvis  (Powdered) 
Acacia,  is  a good  application  for  bums  and 
excoriated  parts,  forming  a crust  over,  and 
so  protecting  them  from  the  atmosphere ; 
mixed  with  powdered  resin  it  is  sometimes 
used  with  good  effect  as  a styptic. 


Acantiia  (from  the  Greek  aTcantha  .1 
thorn).  A term  som times  applied  to  tlie 
spina  dorsi.  See  Backbone,  Spine. 

Acaktiiabolus  (from  the  Greek  akantha 
a thorn,  and  ballo  to  strike).  An  instru- 
ment used  for  extracting  splinters  of  bone, 
t&c.  from  wounds,  the  throat,  Ac. 

Acanthus  Mollis  (Greek  as  above,  and 
Latin  mollis  soft),  a plant  called  the  Smooth 
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Pear’s  breccli ; formerly  much  used  as  a 
diuyciic. 


Acarus  (from  the  Greek  a without,  Jeare 
the  head,)  a minute  animal  found  in  the 
pustules  of  the  itch  ; this  particular  kind  is 
called  acarus  scabies. 


Other  aeari^  such  as  ticks  and  lice,  are 
found  upon  the  head  and  body,  sometimes, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care ; but, 
most  frequently,  they  are  the  result  of  un- 
cleanly habits.  Where  there  are  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  sores  it  is  a most  difficult 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  parts  should 
be  frequently  washed,  and  a lotion  consist- 
ing of  Sal  Volatile,  or  Spirits  of  Hartshorn 
and  water,  equal  parts,  applied  after  each 
washing.  See  Itch^  Lice,  Scabies. 


AcATorsi$  (from  the  Greek  akataposis, 
not  to  swallow).  Inability  to  swallow 
liquids.  See  llytlrophohia. 

Acceleration  (from  the  Latin  accelero, 
to  hasten,)  refers,  in  medical  phraseology,  to 
increased  rapidity  of  action — it  may  bo  of 
the  False,  or  of  Fespiration,  which  sec  ; 
also  Ftver. 

Accelerator  (from  accelero  to  hasten),  a 
muscle  which  contracts  to  expel  the  urine, 
See  Muscles. 

Accession  (from  the  Latin  aceedo,  to 
approach),  is  used  to  signify  the  near  ap- 
roach,  or  commencement  of  the  pyrexial,or 
urning  period  of  fever. 

Accidents  (from  the  Latin  accidens)  are 
those  unforeseen  events  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  and  by  which  we  sus- 
tain bodily  injury,  more  or  less  severe,  re- 
sulting oftentimes  in  death ; they  cannot  be 
entirely  guarded  against,  else  might  man 
ensure  a much  more  certain  term  of  existence 
than  he  can  with  his  present  liability  to 
them  ; in  many  cases  they  are  the  predis- 
posing, if  not  the  immediate,  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  affect  tb*.  average  duration  of 
life  in  a greater  degree  than  is  at  all  evi- 
dent to  the  mere  statistical  inquirer.  But, 
although  we  cannot  prevent  accidents,  yet 
may  we,  with  a little  or^'nary  prudence, 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  occurrence,  and 
an  observance  of  the  following  simple  rules 
may  assist  us  to  do  so. 

1.  Be  very  cautious  when  on  the  Avatcr,  or 
in  its  vicinity ; more  sudden  deaths  occur 
b}"  drowning,  and  more  diseases  originate 
from  colds  caught  by  immersion  and  expo- 
sure in  wet  habiliments,  than  perhaps  from 
all  other  causes  put  together  ; therefore  be 
careful,  if  in  a boat,  to  remain  still,  and  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  yourself 
or  the  boat ; be  cautious  of  hoisting  a sail 
in  squally  weather,  and  give  a wide  berth  to 
any  advancing  vessel.  Step  not  from  one 
unsteady  boat  to  another,  or  on  to  a floating 
pier,  nor  walk  across  a narrow  plank,  with- 
out securing  good  hold  on  some  support. 
When  on  land,  step  not  too  near  the  brink 
of  a lake  or  river ; it  may  be  loose  and 
crumbly,  or  a sudden  gust  of  wind  may  cause 
you  to  lose  your  balance.  When  bathing, 
beware  of  holes  and  eddies  in  the  current, 
especially  if  you  cannot  swim  ; do  not  ven- 
ture beyond  your  depth  in  the  latter  case 
without  such  support  as  corks  or  bladders, 
and  in  no  case  attempt  to  bathe  when  in  a 
heated  state,  or  immediately  after  a full 
meal-  See  Bathing,  Frowning,  Asphyxia. 

2.  Do  not  stand  beneath  a tree  in  a thun- 
der-storm, or  by  an  iron  palisade  or  spout, 
whether  of  iron,  zinc,  or  lead  ; go  not  very 
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near  lightning  conductors,  tall  chimneys, 
or  lofty  erections  of  any  kind ; if  in  the 
house,  keep  away  from  the  fire-place,  look- 
ing-glasses, and  windows,  whether  open  or 
shut,  as  well  as  from  doorways  through 
which  the  electric  fluid  might  escape,  if  it 
entered  by  the  chimney:  a bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  the  safest  place,  as  blankets 
and  sheets  are  non-conductors.  See  Light- 
ning. 

3.  Loaded  fire-arms  should  be  put  in  safe 
places,  out  of  the  reach  of  children  ; never 
play  with  them,  and  pretend  to  fire  them 
at  any  one.  Do  not  keep  guns  or  pistols 
loaded  at  all,  unless  you  have  some  parti- 
cular occasion  for  it.  When  carrying  a gun 
let  the  muzzle  be  always  pointed  towards 
the  ground,  and,  if  you  have  occasion  to 
pass  it  through  a hedge  or  fence,  look  that 
there  is  no  one  in  line  with  tht;  barrel  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  points.  Do  not  over- 
load a piece,  nor  fire  it  with  a foul  barrel. 
Be  very  careful  of  gunpowder,  and  by  no 
means  smoke  a pipe  or  segar  when  you  have 
much  about  or  near  you.  See  Burns. 

4.  Do  not  sleep  near  lime-kilns,  nor  lay  by 
burning  charcoal ; if  drowsiness  should  come 
on  while  in  such  situations,  leave  them,  and 
go  out  into  the  fresh  air.  See  Suffocation. 

5.  In  felling  trees  keep  out  of  the  line  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  fall,  and,  before 
cutting  them  through,  have  ropes  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  tlm  trunk,  that  you  may 
bring  them  down  in  the  safest  direction. 

6.  In  severe  weather,  if  obliged  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep, 
although  you  may  feel  an  inclination  to  do 
so.  Keep  moving  about  while  you  have  the 
power,  and  apply  friction  to  the  numbed 

arts  of  the  body  ; take  up  some  snow  in  the 

ands,  and  rub  them  well  together.  When 
in  a partially  frozen  condition,  jmu  have  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  a fire,  do  not  so 
too  hastily,  but  get  into  a higher  tempera- 
ture by  degrees.  See  Freezing. 

7.  Beware  of  damp  bods,  and  of  clothes 
damp  with  perspiration,  especially  of  sitting 
in  them  in  a cold  atmosphere,  or  in  a draught 
of  air  from  an  open  window.  Clothes  from 
the  wash  should  always  be  well  aired,  and 
such  as  have  been  long  out  of  wear,  espe- 
cially if  kept  in  a room  without  a fire.  Be- 
ware also  01  newbuildings,  of  which  the  walls 
are  not  sufficiently  dry;  if  they  “sweat,”  as 
it  is  technically  called*,  they  are  unfit  for  ha- 
bitation. See  Bamj). 

8.  Go  not  into  vaults  or  cellars  that  have 
been  long  closed,  or  wells,  or  other  confined 
places,  until  you  have  introduced  a lighted 
candle  therein ; if  the  flame  burns  brightly, 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  excess  of  car- 


bonic acid  gas;  if  it  goes  out,  or  burns  dimly, 
the  air  is  unfit  to  breathe,  throw  in  eonu 
lime-water  to  neutralize  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  introduce  fresh  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Let  all  horses,  draught  or  saddle,  bo 
secured  before  leaving  them,  and  beware 
of  vicious  horses,  some  of  which  will  bite 
as  well  as  kick.  Be  cautious  of  an  animal 
whose  disposition  and  qualities  you  do  not 
know.  Bulls  and  boar's  are  uncertain,  and 
dangerous,  and  strange  dogs  are  not  to 
be  trusted ; the  bite,  and  even  the  scratch 
of  a cat  has  resulted  fatally.  See  Hydro- 
phobia. 

10.  In  nurseries  and  other  places  where 
there  are  children,  always  keep  iron  guards 
before  the  fires  ; and  even  then,  do  not  leave 
the  children  by  themselves,  on  account  of 
their  well-known  propensity  to  play  with 
fire.  For  the  same  reason  leave  them  not 
alone  with  lamps  or  lighted  candles,  and 
put  lucifer  matches  out  of  their  reach,  and 
also  kettles,  or  any  vessels  containing  very 
hot  water.  See  Burns  and  Scalds. 

11.  Never  allow  open  candles  to  be  cari'ied 
about  the  house  by  servants  or  children  ; 
and  if  a rush  or  other  light  is  burned  in  the 
night,  place  it  so  that  the  flame  could  not, 
were  it  to  fall  aside,  come  in  contact  with 
any  combustible  materials.  Turn  off  singly 
the  taps  of  all  gas-burners,  and  also,  if  the 
light  be  not  wanted  through  the  night,  the 
larger  tap  at  the  main.  If  you  smell  an 
escape  of  gas,  do  not  approach  the  place 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  taking  place  with  a 
lighted  candle  until  plenty  of  air  has  been 
admitted. 

12.  Put  a label  with  the  word  Poison  on 
all  bottles  and  packets  containing  corrosive 
or  other  preparations  of  a hurtful  character ; 
and  even  when  so  labelled,  do  not  let  them 
be  aboutnn  the  wa)^  of  children  or  ignoi-ant 
persons.  If  there  is  occasion  to  place  rat  or 
beetle  poison  In  the  house,  let  it  be  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  be  careful  to  take  it 
up  and  destroy  it  in  a short  time,  should  it 
not  be  taken  by  the  animals  it  is  designed 
to  desti'oy.  See  Boisons. 

Many  *other  cautious  might  be  given. 
We  might  speak  of  leaving  trap  and  other 
doors  open,  and  wells  uncovered  ; of  leaning 
too  far  out  of  windows  ; of  chopping  and 
sawing  wood,  and  using  edged  tools  of  any 
kind  in  a careless  manner ; but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  occupy  our  space  by  mentioning 
these,  although  they  all  contribute  to  swell 
the  chanter  of  accidents  which  forms  part 
of  the  nistory  of  every  life. 

Accidental  Colouk.s.  This  name  was 
given  by  Bufibn  to  a series  of  optical  plie- 
nomena,  now  called  Occnla  Spectra.  They 
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have  been  classed  by  Darwin  under  two 
heads,  direct  and  reverse^  the  former  de- 
pending upon  permanence  of  impression; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  want  of  power 
in  the  retina  to  retain  the  impression 
which  is  produced  by  directing  the  eye 
steadily  for  a considerable  time  upon  some 
dark  object  upon  a white  ground,  or  vice 
versa  on  turning  away,  a well  defined 
impression  of  the  object  will  be  perceived, 
with  the  colours  reversed.  See  JE^e,  Optics^ 
Sif/ht. 

Acclimation  or  Acclimatization,  is  the 
act  of  being  inured  or  naturalized  to  any 
particular  country  or  clime,  where  the  air 
and  other  atmospheric  influences  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  one  had  been 
accustomed.  See  Air,  Climate,  Respiration. 

Accol’chemekt — Accoucheue.  (from  the 
French  for  confinement,  or  lying-in) . The 
act  of,  and  the  medical  attendant  at,  con- 
finement. See  Child-birth,  Delivery,  La- 
bour, Travail. 

Acoria  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
horho,  to  satisfy).  Insatiable  hunger  pro- 
duced by  disease. 

Acetabulum  (from  the  Latin  acetmn. 


cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  the  os 
/«»(? res,  or  thigh-bone.  See  Tones,  Thigh. 

Also  a plant,  called  the  sea  navel-wort,  a 
species  of  tabularia,  of  powerful  diuretic 
properties,  now  but  little  used  ; dose,  1 to  2 
drachms  in  wine.  See  cut  of  plant. 

Acetates  (from  the  Latin  acetum,  vine- 
gar). These  are  salts  formed  by  a combi- 
nation of  acetic  acid  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  metallic  oxides ; th^  are  extensively 
employed  in  medicine.  The  following  are 
the  princ,ipal  of  those  included  in  our  ITiar- 
macopoeias  : — Acetate  of  Iron  {Ferri  Acetas) 
sometimes  called  Extract  of  Iron,  formerly 
known  as  Fxtractum  Martis ; qualities, — 
tonic  and  astringent : use  in  dyspepsia, 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  rhachitis ; dose, 
4 to  12  grains.  2.  Acetate  of  Mercury 
{Hydrargus  Acetas)  or  Acetated  Uuick- 
silver,  antisyphilitic  and  alterative  ; used  as 
a lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  2 grains  to 
2 ounces  of  rose-water;  for  internal  ad- 
ministration, dose  1 grain  in  the  form  of 
pills.  3.  Acetate  of  Lead  [Flumhi  Acetas 
or  Superacetas),  commonly  called  Sugar  of 
Lead  ; astringent ; in  weak  solutions,  cool- 
ing and  sedative ; in  strong,  1 to  6 drachms 
distilled  water,  stimulant : combined  wdth 
opium  useful  in  internal  bleeding ; dose, 
k grain  to  grains,  with  Opium  4 grain, 
made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread ; the 
lotion  good  for  inflammations,  burns,  bruises; 
as  an  injection  in  gonon-hmal  discharges. 
4.  Acetate  oiVoiix&h.  {Fotassa  Acetas),  iov- 
merly  called  Kali  Acetatum ; mildly 
cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ; given 
in  febrile  diseases,  dropsies,  icterus,  and 
visceral  obstructions;  dose,  one  scruple  to 
one  drachm ; if  required  to  open  the  bowels, 
2 to  3 drachms,  in  solution ; sometimes 
known  as  Diuretic  Salt. 

Acetometer  (from  the  Latin  as  above, 
and  the  Greek  metron  a measure,)  an  in- 
strument for  estimating  the  strength  of 
vinegar. 

Acetum  (from  the  Latin  acer  sour) , Vine- 
gar. This  is  of  two  kinds,  common  and  dis- 
tilled ; the  first  white,  and  the  latter  brown, 
chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Acidum 
Aceticum,  and  A.  Fyroligneum  (Acetic 
and  Pju’oligneous  Acid),  are  the  pharmaceu- 
tical names  of  the  -white  vinegar,  which  is 
mostly  derived  from  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood,  hence  the  term  pyroligneus, 
meaning  fire  and  wood.  Vinegar  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  a variety  of  purposes ; it 
is  refrigerent,  antiseptic,  astringent,  and 
diuretic  ; and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  inflammatory  fevers  in  doses  of  1 to  4 
drachms ; the  Simple  Oxymel  of  the  Phanna- 
copoeia  is  prepared  with  honey  and  acetio 
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ucid ; dose,  from  1 to  3 draclims,  in  bai'loy- 
water  or  linseed  tea.  See  Oxymel. 

^ The  Distilled  Vinegar  of  the  shops  {Ace- 
ticum  Dilutum)  is  but  diluted  acetic  acid ; 
externally^  it  is  used  as  a discutant,  styptic, 
and  disinfectant,  being  scattered  about  sick 
rooms,  hospital-wards,  and  the  like.  The 
strong  acid  is  caustic  and  rubefacient ; blot- 
ting paper,  saturated  with  it,  produces  a 
blister  speedily ; with  aromatics  and  cam- 
phor it  has  a stimulating  and  reviving  effect, 
when  the  vapour  is  drawn  up  the  nostrils ; 
this  is  the  Aromatic  Vinegar  {Aceticuwi  Aro- 
maticum)  with  which  the  sponges  of  the 
vinaigrettes  are  saturated.  Camphorated 
Vinegar  {Acidum  Aceiieum  Camphoratim) 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  there  is  danger  of  infection. 
The  French  prepare  several  perfumed  vine- 
gars, such  as  Vinaigre  de  Cologne^  and  the 
German  dispensatories  abound  in  medicated 
vinegars,  which  are  chiefly  used  as  preven- 
tives against  pestilential  diseases.  Modern 
English  practice  has,  in  a great  measure, 
discarded  such  preparations  ; the  Vinegar 
of  Meadow  SaftVon,  and  of  Squills  (Acetum 
Colchici,  and  A.  Scillce)  are  the  only  two 
which  are  much  used.  See  Colchicum  and 
Squills. 

"Acetosella  (Sorrel).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Oxalidaccea,  of  which  several  species  grow 
wild  in  this  country,  and  are  more  or  less 


acidulous.  Medical  botanists  recommend 
them  to  be  taken  freely  in  febrile  disorders, 


especially  the  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  aesify^ 
sella).,  whose  leaves  yield  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  peculiar  acid  salt,  sold  under 


the  name  of  Salt  of  Sorrel,  or  Salt  of  Le- 
mons, and  much  used  for  taking  ink  spots 
out  of  linen.  Oxalic  Acid,  is  also  a pro- 
duce of  the  sorrels,  in  which  it  is^  fouiid 
in  combination  with  potash,  as  it  is  also 
in  several  other  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
j,rbstances.  This  is  a virulent  poison.  See 
iLcids,  Poisons. 

The  Salt  of  Lemons  of  the  shops  is  not 
pure  Salt  of  Sorrel,  being  mixed  with 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  commonly  called  Cream 
of  Tartar,  even  this  is  to  a certain  extent 
poisonous,  death  having  ensued  from  taking 
it  in  mistake  ; and  chewing  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  which  contains  the  B inoxalate  o f 
Potash,  as  a chemist  would  call  it,  has 
proved  fatal  to  children,  although  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  salt  forms  but  1 
part  in  500  of  the  living  plant.  We  give 
here  two  cuts,  1,  of  the  pretty  little  wood 
sorrel,  and  2,  of  the  common  meadow  sorrel 
(Rumex  Acetosclla),  well  known  to  every 
juvenile  haunter  of  green  meads,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  a foot  and  a-half, 
and  puts  forth  halbert-shaped  leaves,  and  • 
spike  of  dull  red  flowers. 
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Achilms  Tendo.  The  Tendon  Achilles. 
According  to  the  heathen  mythology,  when 
Thetis  dipped  her  infant  son  Achilles,  into 
tho  river  Styx  to  make  him  invulnerable, 
she  held  him  by  the  heel,  and  this  part 
being  kept  from  the  water  was  not  affected 
by  its  wondrous  power.  Paris,  who  knew 
this,  Avhen  he  afterwards  fought  with 
A-chilles,  directed  his  arrow  there,  and  in- 
dicted a death  wound.  In  allusion  to  this 
fable,  modern  anatomists  have  given  the 
above  name  to  the  great  tendon  which 
passes  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  down  to 
the  heel,  upon  which  it  acts  with  the  whole 
force  of  those  muscles.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  by  a sudden  jerk,  or  violent  exer- 
tion, the  tendon  gets  torn  across,  or  ruptured, 
and  greatpain  or  lameness  is  the  consequence. 

Treatment.  On  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  if  swelling  and  inflammation 
ensues,  apply  three  or  four  leeches,  and  en- 
courage the  ijleediug  for  a time  with  warm 
fomentations,  or  a linseed  poultice.  After- 
terwards  resort  to  cooling  lotions,  such  as 
the  following : — Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead 
and  Tincture  of  Opium,  of  each  2 drachms ; 
common  Vinegar,  1 ounce;  Distilled  Water, 
15  ounces ; keep  lint  or  linen-rag  wet  with 
this  lotion  constantly  applied.  When  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  if  there  be  still 
swelling  and  stiffness,  rub  in  night,  and 
morning,  this  liniment, — Strong  Liquor  of 
Ammonia  and  Tincture  of  Opium,  of  each, 
1 drachm ; Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  Soap 
Linament,  of  each  1 ounce.  If  it  is  merely 
a strain  of  the  tendon,  a little  rest  and  the 
above  remedial  measures  Avill  soon  afford  a 
cure ; but  if  a positive  rupture.,  there  may 
be  much  diflSculty  in  getting  the  parts  to 


unite;  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  best  to 
use  a slipper  with  a strap  attached  to  the 
heel,  wliich  passing  up,  and  encircling  the 
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thigh  may  be  drawn  tight  and  kept  so,  as 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting,  if  the  patient  walk  at  ah, 
it  should  be  with  a crutch  ; and  after  the 
cure  has  been  effected,  a high-heeled  laced 
boot  should  be  worn  to  protect  the  part. 
See  Strains.,  Tendons. 

Aciion  (from  the  Greek  achyron,  chaff). 
A name  given  to  a small  pointed  pustule, 
which  generally  appears  on  the  head,  and 
contains  a pale  straw  coloured  matter,  or 
serum,  which  on  oozing  out  is  succeeded  by 
a thiti  brown  or  yellowish  scab ; for  treat- 
ment, see  Favus.,  Herpes,  Skin  JJisease. 

Acid  (Latin  acidulus)  may  be  chemically 
described  as  a substance  sour  and  sharp  to 
the  taste,  that  changes  vegetable  blue  colours 
to  red,  and,  in  combination  with  an  alkali, 
forms  a salt.  Acids  are  of  two  kinds — veye- 
table  and  mineral — both  of  which  are  used 
extensively  as  medicines.  We  will  speak 
first  of 

The  Vegetable  Acids,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 

1 . Abietic  Acid  {A . Abietis) , an  acid  dis- 
covered in  the  resin  of  the  Finns  Abies,  or 
Spruce  Fir ; also  the  peculiar  acid  liquor, 
yielded,  along  with  the  essential  oil,  in  dis- 
tillation of  the  fresh  branches  or  fruit  of 
other  species  of  Fii's : formerly  much  given 
as  a remedy  for  coughs. 

2.  Aceric  Acid  (yl.  Acericum),  found  in 
the  juice  of  the  common  ^Maple  {Acer  Cam- 
jocstris')  in  the  state  of  Acetate  of  Lime. 
Accrates  are  salts  found  in  the  sap  of  the 
same  plants. 

3.  Acetic  Acid,  or  Vinegar  (already  de- 
scribed under  the  head  Acetum). 

4.  Benzoic  Acid  {A.  Fcnzoic,  or  Flores 
Benzoes),  sometimes  called  Acid,  or  Flowers 
of  Benjamine.  (See  Benzoin.')  The  form 
in  which  this  acid  is  presented  is  that  of 
white,  shining,  needle-like  ciystals,  as  light 
as  flakes  of  snow,  with  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  an  acid  taste  : it  dissolves  readily  in 
spirit  of  wine,  but  sparingly  in  water : it 
may  be  entirely  evaporated  by  dry  heat, 
and.  if  the  temperature  is  raised  yer\^  high, 
it  A-ill  burst  into  a yellow  flame.  It  is  a 
good  stimulant  and  expectorant,  sometimes 
given  in  chronic  bronchitis,  or  confirmed 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  ifose  varying  from 
5 grains  to  3 drachms  two  or  three  times 
a-day:  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
that  old  and  still  favourite  cough  medicine, 
I’aregoric  Elixir,  the  Compound  Tincture  of 
Camphor  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  tho 
Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium  of  the 
older  ones.  It  is  also  in  the  Aminoniated 
Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
See  Tinctures. 
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5.  Carbonic  Acid  (A.  Carbomcum) . 
This  is  the  gas  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  in  effervescing  draughts,  is  so 
invigorating  and  refreshing,  and  which, 
when  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  as  in  the 
case  of  wells  and  other  confined  places,  is  so 
prejudicial  to  life.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
refrigerent  and  anti  septic,  checking  vomit- 
ing, and  allaying  thirst  and  gastric  irrita- 
tions. Applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  and  it  is  useful  to  promote  suppu- 
ration in  ulcei’s,  and  remove  the  unpleasant 
foetor  which  attends  a purulent  discharge. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  injection  into  the 
rectum  for  cancerous  ulcers  and  dysentery, 
and  also  into  the  uterus,  for  a diseased  con- 
dition of  that  organ.  Carbonic  acid  is  an 
active  ingredient  in  several  officinal  com- 
pounds. See  Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters. 

6.  Citric  Acid  {A.  Citricum)^  which  is 
prepared  from  lemon  juice.  It  is  in  white 
semi-transparent  crystals  of  a rhomboidal 
shape,  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold, 
and  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  This 
acid  is  refrigerent,  antiphlogistic,  and  anti- 
septic in  its  effects.  It  us  useful  in  fevers 
and  inflammatorv  complaints ; combined 
with  carbonate  oi  soda,  it  forms  a good  efier- 
vescing  draught ; dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drachm  to  a quart,  may  be 
employed  as  a substitute  for  lemon  juice. 
The  usual  dose  is  from  10  grains  to  a scruple; 
15  grains  of  it  neutralizes  20  grains  of  the 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  See  Tartaric  Acid. 

7.  Gallic  Acid  {A.  Gallicum),  obtained 
from  Gails,  and,  like  them,  powerfully 
astringent ; given  to  stop  inward  bleedings 
and  other  discharges,  and  used  in  gargles, 
lotions,  and  injections.  Dose — from  2 to  10 
grains,  as  a general  tonic  and  peptic.  In 
chylous  urine,  it  has  been  given  in  20  gram 
doses  three  times  a-day.  It  is  in  brownish- 
white  crystals,  semi-transparent,  weighs 
light,  and  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine  or  hot 
water;  makes  a good  lotion  for  Ilcemor- 
rhoidcs  or  Files.,  which  see. 

8.  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid  {A. 
Hydrocyanicum),  a transparent  colourless 
fluid,  with  a strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds: 
effecU—s&y^iiYQ  and  anti-spasmodic,  very 
useful  in  a-',',"jmg  mucus  irritation,  and  so 
staying  sickk^JS ; it  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and,  if  given  in  large_  doses,  speedily 
causes  death.  It  is  useful  in  coughs  of  all 
kinds,  especially  those  which  occur  in  pa- 
roxysms like  hooping-cough,  but  should  be 
very  carefully  administered.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  of  what  is  called  Scheele’s  acid,  from 
the  inventor,  is  one  drop  given  in  infusion 
of  gentian,  or  almond  emulsion.  Of  the 
diluted  acid  of  the  “liOndon  1 'harmacopoeia” 


three  drops  may  be  given,  this  being  the 
pfoportionate  difference  of  strength.  If  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  its  full  sedative  effect, 
give  it  in  plain  water  or  camphor  mixture. 
In  the  strength  of  one  drachm  of  acid  to 
eight  ounces  of  water,  it  is  a good  lotion  to 
allay  itchin^n  skin  diseases.  For  symp- 
toms of  poisCumg  by  prussic  acid,  and  reme- 
dies to  be  resorted  to,  see  Foisons. 

9.  Lactic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Milk, 
(A.  Zacticum).  This  is  a preparation  but 
very  rarely  used ; it  is  said  to  increase  the 
appetite  and  promote  digestion,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  diabetes  (which  see)  : 
dose  from  2 to  10  grains  several  times  a day. 
There  is  a medicated  lozenge  prepared  with 
this  acid  {TrocMsci  Acidi  Lactici)  of  which 
10  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

10.  Oxalic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Sugar 
{A.  Oxalicum).  This  is  in  white  shining 
crystals,  not  unlike  Epsom  salts ; it  is 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  poisons ; 
is  much  used  for  various  purposes  of 
utility,  but  seldom  given  internally  in  this 
country,  although  on  the  Continent  it  is  held 
inconsiderable  repute  as  a refrigerent  in  some 
inflammatory  conditions  of  mucus  mem- 
branes ; the  dose  is  from  | a grain  to  1 grain. 
See  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Superoxalate  of 
Fotash,  Foisons. 

11.  Phosphoric  Acid,  OR  Acid  OF  Phos- 
phorus, (A.  Fhosphoricum).  This  is  a 
refrigerent,  and  general  tonic,  not  often 
used,  although  thought  to  be  superior  as 
such  to  the  mineral  acids.  It  is  efficacious 
in  quenching  the  thirst  which  generally 
attends  diabetes,  and  maybe  employed  with 
advantage  where  there  are  earthy  deposits 
in  the  urine,  caries,  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  or  exostosis,  (all  of  Avhich  see.) 
The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  20  to 
40  minims. 

12.  Saliculous  Acid  (^.  Saliculosurri) . 
This  is  quite  a modern  preparation,  and  has 
not  yet.  come  much  into  use  ; it  is  diuretic, 
irritant,  and  narcotic,  and  is  chieflyefficacious 
in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those  con- 
nected vvith  heart-disease,  where  from  the 
weakened  state  of  the  organs  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  administer  digitalis.  It  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  made 
by  adding  1 drachm  of  acid  to  1 ounce  of 
proof  spirit;  or  of  S3'rup,  made  by  adding 
45  drops  of  tincture  to  1 ounce  of  simple 
syrup.  See  Salicine. 

13.  Tanic  Acid,  or  Tanin,  {A.  Tani- 
cum).  This,  like  the  Gallic  acid,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  appearance,  is  prepared 
from  oak  galls ; it  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties, but  is  thouglit  tube  the  most  power- 
ful astringent  of  the  two,  and  is  therefore 
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preferred  for  local  application,  such  as 
gargles,  lotions,  and  injections.  See  Soi- 
morrhages,  Piles^  Ringworm^  ^c. 

14.  Tartaric  Acid,  (A.  Tartaricum). 
Similar  in  its  properties  to  Citric  Acid;  but 
thought  to  be  more  irritant;  being  the 
cheaper  preparation,  it  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  composition  of  Seidlitz  and  other 
effervescing  powders,  and  acid  drinks. 

Mineral  Acids.  Arsenious  Acid, 
{Acidum  Arseniosmn).  This  is  the  com- 
dion  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  purified 
by  exposure  to  great  heat,  or,  as  it  would 
be  called,  by  sublimation.  It  is  given  in 
intermittent  fevers,  and  other  periodic  dis- 
eases, but  chiefly  in  obstinate  diseases  of 
the  skin  ; the  dose  is  from  1- 16th  to  l-8th 
of  a grain,  and,  like  all  preparations  of 
arsenic,  its  effects  should  be  watched  care- 
fully ; the  most  common  form  of  admin- 
istration is  what  is  called  Fowler’s  Solution 
{^Liquor  Fotassce  Arseniiis)  where  it  is 
in  combination  with  potash ; this  is  given 
in  doses  varying  from  3 to  15  minims.  See 
Arsenic. 

2.  Hydrochloric,  or  Muriatic  Acid. 
{Acidum  Hydrochloricum).  This  is  pre- 
pared from  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic  pro- 
perties. It  is  given  in  bitter  infusions,  to 
sHengthen  and  restore  the  tone  of  a debili- 
tated stomach;  also  in  typhus  fever,  and 
for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  is  used  in 
gargles  for  inflammatory  and  putrid  sore 
throats,  and  in  injections  for  go7iorrh(ea, 
(which  see.)  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
drops,  properly  diluted ; for  a gargle  it 
should  be  from  \ a drachm  to  2 drachms  in 
6 fluid  ounces  of  water;  for  an  injection  8 
drops  to  4 ounces.  It  is  sometimes  given  as 
a vermifuge  (see  JForms),  and  used  as  a 
refrigerant  and  astringent  lotion.  The 
Diluted  JTydrochlorio  Acid  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia is  that  most  usually  prescribed. 
The  proportion  is  4 parts  of  strong  acid  to 
12  of  water,  that  is  1 in  4.  It  is  a pale 
straw-coloured  liquid,  much  heavier  than 
water,  giving  out  a suffocating  fume,  and 
extremely  caustic.  It  will  speedily  remove 
ink  stains  from  linen,  which  it  will  destroy 
if  not  washed  out  almost  soon  after  it  is 
applied. 

3.  Nitric  Acid  (^  Prepared 

from  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  and 
sulphuric  acid.  A heavy  colourless  fluid, 
has  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  antisyphilitic 
properties;  it  is  given  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver  and  indigestion,  especially 
when  connected  with  urinary  deposit 
of  uric  acid,  and  the  phosphates.  On  scro- 
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fulous  habits,  and  constitutions  worn  out 
by  indulgence  in  excesses,  it  sometimes  has 
a good  effect ; it  has  also  been  found  useful 
in  hooping-cough  and  asthma  (which  see). 
It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  diluted  form 
of  1 part  to  9 parts  of  water,  the  dose  of 
which  is  from  10  to  20  drops.  Largely  di- 
luted, it  is  given  as  a drink  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  in  dyspepsia,  and  cases  where 
there  is  a redundancy  of  bile. 

4.  Nitro-Muriatic  Acid  (A.  Nitro- 
hydrochlorie)  is  composed  of  one  part  nitric 
to  two  parts  muriatic  acid.  Is  thought  to 
act  more  decidedly  upon  the  liver  than  the 
pi'ecediug,  and  especially  as  applied  to  the 
skin  in  a diluted  form  by  footbath  and 
spunging.  This  too  is  serviceable  in 
syphilitic  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

5.  Nitros  Acid,  or  Aqua-fortis  {A. 
Nitrosu7n),  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide  in  combination — colour,  deep  brown  ; 
fumes  suffocating,  and  volatile;  not  much 
used  for  medicinal  purposes ; much  the  same 
as  the  three  last-mentioned  acids  in  its 
effects,  and,  like  them,  to  a certain  extent, 
a disinfectant;  preferred  by  some  to  either  of 
them  in  cases  of  Cholera.,  which  see, 

6.  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  op  Vitriol 
(A.  Sulphuricwn) . Prepared  from  sulphur. 
This  is  the  most  ponderous  of  all  the 
fluids,  except  quicksilver,  being  more 
than  double  the  weight  of  water;  when  pure 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  white,  but  so  great 
is  its  dissolving  power,  that  the  slightest 
portion  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  which 
it  may  take  up,  speedily  deepens  the  colour, 
and  eventually  turns  it  nearly  black.  This 
is  the  strongest  and  most  corrosive  of  acids, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  mineral 
poisons ; and  yet,  largely  diluted,  it  is  very 
commonly  administered  as  an  antiseptic  and 
refrigerent  in  typhoid  fevers;  as  a tonic  in 
general  debility;  and  as  an  astringent  in 
ha3morrhages  and  excessive  perspiration. 
In  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  where  there 
is  troublesome  itching,  it  is  also  given  with 
good  effect ; and  latterly  it  has  been  much 
used,  and  with  remarkable  success,  in  the 
epidemic  diarrhoea  often  premonitory  of 
cholera,  which  has,  from  time  to  time  pre- 
vailed in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
(.^. 79 which  is  usually 
prescribed,  contains  in  20  parts,  and 
the  dose  of  this  is  from  10  to  30  minims  largely 
diluted.  For  a gargle  to  check  salivation,  1 
to  3 drachms  may  be  put  into  half  a pint  of 
any  convenient  fluid ; this  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  an  astringent  application  is 
required. 

7.  Aromatic  Sulfhvric  Acid,  or  Elixir 
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OF  Vitriol,  is  composed  of  spirits  of  wiue, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  spices.  It  is  an  elegant 
and  useful  preparation,  which  was  formerly 
much  more  administered  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. This  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is 
good  in  dyspepsia,  the  debility  following 
fevers,  combined  with  bitter  infusions,  and 
»ilso  in  chronic  asthma.  The  strong  sul- 
jhuric  acid  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  as  a 
caustic,  either  alone  or  fonned  into  a paste 
with  saffron,  in  which  form  it  is  Causticum 
Sulphureum;  it  may  be  used  as  a stimu- 
lating ointment  mixed  with  lard,  as  in 
the  Unguenti  A.cidi  Suljohurici ; or  with 
oils,  as  in  the  Liniment  Ac.  Sulph. 
Compositum ; largely  diluted  with  water 
it  is  a good  lotion  for  skin  diseases  and 
astringent  injections. 

Acid  Baths.  See  Baths. 

Acidifiable.  a term  applied  to  sub- 
Btances  capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
acid  by  an  acidifying  principle.,  as  that  is 
called  which  possesses  this  power  of  con- 
version; such  it  was  once  thought  was 
oxygen,  but  it  is  now  well  known  that 
when  two  or  more  bodies  combine  to  form 
'an  acid,  they  all  enter  into  the  composition 
thereof. 

Acidification.  The  conversion  of  a body 
into  an  acid. 

Acidity.  The  peculiar  quality  of  acids. 
Acidimetry.  The  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  acids  are  all  terms  spi'inging 
from  the  same  root  and  used  in  chemistry. 

Acini  (plural  of  Acinus,  a grape-stone). 
In  anatomy  the  small  granulations  com- 
posing the  substance  of  the  liver  and  some 
other  glands.  These  acini  which  are  some- 
times called  glandular  vesicles,  appear  to  be 
the  terminations  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  excretary  ducts  or  passages ; they  are 
c»val  in  shape,  about  1 -400th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  less  than  1 -2000th 
of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Aciniform  (from  the  Latin,  acinus,  a 
raisin  stone,  and  forma,  likeness).  An 
euatoraical  term,  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  membranes,  from  their  sup- 
j)Osed  resembiance  to  raisin  stones.  See 
Ch  oroide. 

Acinesia  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
kineo,  to  move).  Deprivation  of  the  power 
of  motion. 

Acron  (from  the  Greek  akron,  without 
colour),  a colourless  state  of  the  skin,  aris- 
ing from  a want  of  tlie  usual  pigmentary,  or 
colouring  matter  of  the  membrane  situated 
beneath  the  cuticle.  See  lietc  Muscorum, 
Skin.  I 

Acne  (ffom  the  Greek  ak)ic  llie  top,  i 
hence  also  the  woid  acme  the  height),  a | 


full  fruition  of  anything,  applied  to  a for® 
of  eruptive  disease,  having  its  origin  in 
what  are  called  the  sebaceous  follicles,  that 
is,  small  cavities  situated  in  the  skin,  which 
supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily  matter, 
which  is  called  the  sebaceous  fluid.  The 
tumours  which  arise  from  this  disease 
occur  chieffy  in  the  face ; they  contain  a 
thick  cheesy  matter  which  it  is  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  on  account  of  its  consistency,  and 
the  small  opening  afforded  for  its  egress. 

Acne  has  four  distinct  forms  of  develope- 
ment: — 1st.  Simple  VinrfiQ  f A.  Simplex) , 
which  is  its  mildest  form,  and  is  almost 
confined  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirt}',  a*"  which  peiiod  of  life, 
it  is,  in  this  country,  very  j^revaleiit.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a form  oi  infiammation 
set  up  by  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
superfiuous  matter  accumulated  in  the 
follicles ; first  appear  red  -spots  on  the  skin, 
accompanied  by  itching  and  irritation,  these 
gradually  swell  into  unsightly  pustule.s, 
which  in  a short  time  discharge  their  con- 
tents; the  inflammation  then  subsides,  gnd 
the  skin  resumes  its' usual  appearance.  If 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  pimples, 
and  dirt  is  suffered  to  get  into  them,  the 
disease  assumes  its  2nd  form  fA.  BunclataJ . 
Spotted  or  Jlaggot  Pimphis,  on  account  of 
the  little  black  specks,  like  the  heads  of 
maggots,  which  present  themselves.  When 
several  of  the  follicles  become  inflamed 
together,  and  a hardening  of  their  bases 
ensues,  we  have,  3rdly,  (A.  IndurataJ, 
Stone  Pock,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  and 
if  the  pimples  become  very  red,  or  coppery, 
then  it  is  called,  4thly  (A.  Rosacea),  liosy- 
drop.  Carbuncle-face,  Brandy-face,  Copper- 
nose. 

Treatment.  The  great  object  is  to 
obtain  a free  discharge  of  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  to  remove  the  cause 
by  exciting  the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  a 
healthy  action ; hence  frequent  washing  ig 
desirable,  and  friction  applied  gently,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  pustules,  and  cause  them  to 
run  one  into  another,  producing  wounds  dif- 
ficult to  heal.  A sponge  and  warm  water, 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a small  quan- 
tity of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  afterwards 
a soft  thick  towel,  are  the  best  cleansing 
adjuncts;  and  for  a lotion  to  cool  the  in- 
flamed parts  and  allay  irritation,  take  Gou- 
lard’s Extract,  or  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead, 

1 drachm,  added  to  8 ounces  of  Elder-flower, 
or  Bosc-water ; or  else,  to  the  same  quantity 
of  the  latter,  add  Glycerine,  h an  ounce  ; 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  12  grains.  Dip  a pin  e of 
lint  into  either  of  these  1 dions,  and  moisten 
tlio  pustules  therewith  frequently.  When 
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the  disease  is  obstinate,  and  especially  if  it 
assumes  the  red  appearance,  it  is  well  to 
apply  Collodion  with  a camel-hair  brush  to 
the  eruptions  occasionally,  and  to  use  a 
stronger  form  of  the  last  of  the  above  lotions, 
with  a dressing  at  night  of  stimulating  oint- 
ment, composed  of  Ointment  of  Zinc,  and  of 
Nitrate  of  Mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
drachm  of  the  former  to  1 ounce  of  the 
latter,  with  4 drops  of  Creosote  added.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  up  a proper  action 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  that  the  skin  may 
have  only  its  own  work  to  do  in  removing 
the  impurities  of  the  blood.  The  system 
should  be  strengthened  by  tonics,  and  a 
generous  but  not  over  full  diet ; it  is  best 
to  avoid  fermented  liquors.  The  following 
is  a good  mixture : — Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether, 
2 drachms;  Liquor  of  Potash  and  Ipecacu- 
anha Wine,  of  each  1 drachm ; Syrup  of 
Eliubarb,  | an  ounce  ; Infusion  of  Gentian, 
7 ounces  ; take  2 tablespoonfuls  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  and  one  of  the  following  pills 
every  second  or  third  night ; — Compound 
Bhubarb  Bill,  2 scruples ; Mercurial  or  Blue 
Pill,  12  grains;  make  into  12  pills.  See 
Eruptions^  Eimples^  Skin. 

Aconite  (from  fhe  GxQe\t  akoniton) . A 
oisonous  plant,  called  Wolfs-bane,  or 
lonk’s-hood,  the  latter  term  being  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  blossom,  which  is 
shaped  like  a hood  or  cowl. 

There  are  several  species  of  Aconites,  all 
highly  poisonous ; the  roots  of  some  which 
grow  on  the  lofty  pastures  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  were  formerly  powdered  and 
mixed  with  food  to  form  a bait  for  wolves, 
hence  the  first  of  the  above  names.  That 
which  produces  the  most  virulent  poison  is 
the  Aconitum  Ferox.,  which  is  a native  of 
India.  Of  the  kinds  grown  in  our  gardens — 
including  the  Tellow  Monkshood  {A.  An- 
thora)^  and  the  Hairy  Wolfs-bane  {A. 
Barhatum) — the  Purple  Monkshood  {A.Na- 
pellus)  called  by  the  old  English  writers  the 
Purple  Helmet-flower,  is  the  most  common. 
Its  tall  spike  of  din^y  purplish  blossoms  is 
very  conspicuous  during  the  summer  months, 
but  children  and  persons  in  delicate  health 
should  beware  of  approaching  it  too  near,  as 
even  inhaling  the  scent  has  been  known  to 
produce  sickness  and  fainting.  Many  lament- 
able accidents  have  occurred  through  mis- 
taking the  roots  of  the  Aconite  for  horse- 
radish, and  this  should  be  a sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  the  former  plant  from  the 
kitchen  garden,  at  all  events.  (See  cut.) 

The  Aconite  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Ranunculacecc  ; it  is  therefore  nearly  allied 
to  the  buttercups  of  our  fields,  and  the 
fftnunculus  of  our  gardens ; the  leaves  and 


roots  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed  in 
medicine.  In  proper  doses  they  are  anodyne, 
sedative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ; they  are 


administered  in  dropsy,  consumption,  hyper- 
trophy, or  excessive  growth  of  the  heart, 
&c.  Outwardly  they  are  used  to  relieve 
neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  the  best 
form  of  application  being  a liniment  as  fol- 
lows : — Extract  of  Aconite,  1 scruple  ; Soap 
Liniment,  and  Compound  Camphor  Lini- 
ment, of  each  1 ounce  ; rubbed  into  the  part 
atfected  night  and  morning.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  of  which  there 
are  two  formulas  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
simple  and  the  ammoniated,  the  latter  being 
the  preferable.  The  dose  of  Extract  of  Avco- 
nite  is  from  | grain  up  to  2 grains ; that 
prepared  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia is  considered  the  strongest ; of 
the  Tincture  of  Aconite  -there  are  three 
strengths — London,  dose  7 to  10  minims; 
Dublin,  5 to  8 minims  ; and  that  called  Dr. 
Flemmings,  3 to  5 minims.  In  prescrip- 
tions it  should  be  specified  which  of  these  is 
meant.  There  is  also  the  active  principle  of 
Aconite  called  Aconitine^  which  is  far  too 
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powerful  for  internal  use ; it  is  sometimes 
ordered  for  ointment ; the  piice  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely high ; 5 grains  mixed  with  1 ounce 
of  lard  makes  a very  strong  ointment. 

Aconite^  ]^oisoning  by. — Symptoms.  A 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  suc- 
ceeded by  giddiness  and  delirium,  which  end 
in  coma  and  convulsions,  if  enough  has  been 
taken  to  cause  death. 

Treatment.  Vomiting  to  be  produced  by 
mustard,  salt,  a feather  down  the  throat,  or 
the  readiest  means,  and  encouraged  by 
copious  draughts  of  thin  gruel  or  warm 
water,  adding  a little  spirit,  or  wine,  if  the 
depression  be  extreme ; in  which  case  also 
apply  hot  mustard  and  water  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  place  large  mustard  plasters 
down  the  spine  to  rouse  the  nervous  system. 
Promote  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by 
repeated  doses  of  castor  oil,  given  in  hot 
brandy  and  water,  should  they  not  act  very 
freely  without,  and  administer  15  drops  of 
spirits  of  Sal  Volatile  in  Camphor  mixture, 
about  every  hour,  when  the  poison  is  ejected, 
and  the  patient  appears  to  be  recovering. 
See  Poisons. 

Acrxtia  (from  the  Greek,  a not,  and 
kratos,  strength).  "Weakness,  intem- 
perance. 

Acuomiox  (from  the  Greek  akron  ex- 
treme, and  ooniosi\\Q  shoulder).  The  hume- 
ral, or  upper  extremity  of  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder  blade ; hence  the  term  aeromial 
applies  to  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c., 
of  this  part.  See  Shoulder. 

Aciios  (Greek  akros.,  top),  from  whence 
we  have  several  medical  terms,  now  or  for- 
merly used,  as — 1,  acro-hystia.,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  perpuce  ; 2,  aero-chiey\  the  fore- 
arm and  hand ; 3,  acro-chordon^  an  excres- 
cence on  the  skin,  with  a clenderbase;  4, 
acro~2')athia,  a disease  at  any  extremity  of 
the  body ; 5,  aero-posthea,  synonymous  with 
the  first ; 6,  aero-thymion,  a conical,  rugatcd 
bleeding  wart ; 7-  acr-olenion.,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  ulna  ; 8,  acr-omion.,  the  hu- 
meral extremity  of  the  scapula;  9,  acr- 
omphalion.  the  extremity  of  the  umbilicus  or 
Davel. 

AciiOTiSMUS  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and 
Jcrotos,  pulse).  Defect  of  pulse.  Seo  As- 
phyxia, Crotophus. 

Actiology  (from  the  Greek  a%tia  a cause, 
und /oyos  a treatise).  The  doctrine  of  the 
causes  of  disease. 

Action  (from  the  Latin  ago  to  act). 
Means  the  motions  and  changes  observable 
in  the  animal  body ; these  may  be  cither 
voluntary,  produced  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  muscles,  in  accordance 


with  the  will ; or  involuntary  or  excited, 
as  those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  &c.,  which 
receive  their  impulse  through  the  spinal 
marrow  and  nerves;  and  those  depending 
upon  irritability,  the  former  being  tenned 
mediate  and  the  latter  immediate  actions. 
Then  there  are  the  mixed  or  respiratory, 
as  well  as  the  secretary,  nutrient,  and  ab- 
sorbent actions  of  the  body,  w^hich  are  all 
independent  of  the  wdll. 

Medieinal  Action  is  that  of  the  various 
remedies  taken  for  sickness,  or  disease,  and 
its  nature  depends,  of  course,  upon  that  of 
the  remedies  prescribed,  and  in  some  degree 
also  upon  the  state  of  the  system  at  the 
time  of  administration.  People  are  often 
surprised  that  a dose  of  medicine  which  xvill 
operate  powerfully  at  one  time,  will  at  an- 
other have  little  or  no  effect;  sometimes 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  medicine  itself, 
the  drug  or  preparation  may  have  become 
spoiled  and  lost  its  virtues ; but  very  fre- 
quently it  is  owing  to  some  change  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  stomach  or  other 
part,  on  which  it  is  intended  especially  to 
act.  See  Aperients,  Cathartics,  &c. 

Actcea  Racemosa.  Black  Snakeroot,  an 
American  plant,  recommended  for  its  expec- 
toral, diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic  qua- 
lities. 

Acupuncture  (from  the  Latin  acus,  a 
needle,  and  pungo,  to  prick).  This  is  a 
curative  process,  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  dropsy,  neuralgia,  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  method  of  operation  is 
this  : — The  skin  is  pierced  with  a needle 
about  ten  inches  long,  fitted  into  a handle. 
A quick  rotatory  motion  is  then  imparted  to 
the  instrument,  xvhich  is  kept  up  for  a short 
time,  and  then  another  insertion  is  made. 
The  practice  w'as  first  observed  to  obtain 
among  the  Chinese,  and  other  nations  of  tlie 
East,  Avho  seem  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  several  diseases,  attended  bv 
severe  pain,  arose  from  air  or  vapour  pent 
up  in  the  body,  wliich  this  process  was  in- 
tended to  liberate.  European  travelieis 
wTio  witnessed  beneficial  results  from  the 
practice,  introduced  it  into  this  and  other 
countries,  and  it  was,  for  a time,  quite  a 
fashionable  remed}'  for  painful  local  all'cc- 
tions  ; but  it  did  not  remain  so  long,  and  is 
now  seldom  resorted  to.  In  that  species  of 
dropsy  termed  Anasarca,  in  which  tlic 
w'ater  is  accumulated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, immediately  beneath  the  skin,  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  also  ns  a 
counter-irritant,  in  cases  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  excite  inflammatory  action  in  the 
outer  tissues  of  the  skin. 

Acute  (from  the  Latin  acutus,  shai'p). 
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By  tliisterm, physicians  (list  Inguishthe  earlier 
and  more  rapid  stages  of  a disease,  which 
next  advances  into  the  sub- acute,  and,  if  not 
arrested  in  its  course,  finall}^  settles  into  the 
chronic,  or  more  or  less  permanent  state. 

Adansonia  {Baobab  Tree).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  forms  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, the  trunk  sometimes  measuring  80  feet 
in  circumference.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Adansonia  JDigitata,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Bombacece.  In  Africa,  where 
it  is  chiefly  found,  it  is  called  by  the  natives 
Lulo.  It  has  tonic  and  diaphoretic  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  recommended  as  a substi- 
tute for  Cinchona,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  but  little  taste.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  decoction,  prepared  as 
under.  The  preparation  is  very  mucilagi- 
nous, and  soon  spoils ; therefore,  more  than 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  da3'-s  should  not 
be  made  at  once : — Baobab  bark,  bruised, 
10  drachms;  water,  20  ounces.  Boil  ten 
minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain : 
dose — 1 to  4 ounces  three  times  a-day.  It 
may  also  be  taken  in  powder,  but  this,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  required,  is 
inconvenient.  The  cut  represents  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  tree. 


Additamuntum  (from  the  Latin  addo,  to 
add).  A term  applied  to  the  sutures,  which 
connect  certain  parts  of  the  skull,  called 
the  parietal^  and  occipital  bones,  with  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.  See  Skull. 

Ademonia  (from  the  Greek  ademoneo,  to 
be  in  despair).  An  old  medical  term,  de- 
noting restlessness,  anxiety. 

Aden  (Greek,  aden  a gland).  Hence  we 
Adenography , a treatise  on  the  glands; 
Adenology,  the  doctrine  of  the  glands  ; and 
Adenoid,  resembling  a gland : all  medical 
terma  occasionally  used.  See  Glands. 


Adephagea  (from  the  Greek  aden,  abun» 
dantly,  omUphago,  to  eat).  Voracious  ap- 
petite. See  Btdiniia. 

Adeps  (Latin  for  animal  oil  or  fat),  com- 
monly applied  to  hog’s  lard,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  ointments  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  an  article  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  in 
domestic  economy  and  for  medical  purposes. 
If  good,  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  free  from 
taste  or  smell,  except  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  purest  animal  fat.  The  Adeps  Suillus, 
or  hog’s  lard  of  commerce,  is  often  much 
adulterated,  and,  having  salt  in  it,  is  scarcely 
fit  for  medical  purposes  ; to  render  it  so,  it 
should  be  melted  down  with  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  stirred  for  a while,  and 
then  set  aside  to  cool ; the  water  will  take 
up  the  salt  and  other  impurities,  and  can 
be  poured  off  when  the  fat  has  become  cold. 
This  is  the  prepared  lard  {Adeps  preeparata) 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is,  or  should 
be,  always  used  for  medical  preparations. 
Adeps  Anserinus,  and  A.  Ovilli,  or  Sevum 
goose-grease,  and  mutton  or  deer  suet — are 
also  used  medically,  chiefly  for  chaps  on  the 
hands  and  other  parts,  roughness  of  the 
skin,  and  broken  chilblains.  They  are  cool- 
ing and  emollient,  and  therefore  well-calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  smarting  and  irritation  of 
cracked  lips,  and  the  like ; either  of  them 
melted  down  wiih  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  rose  or  elder  flower  water,  and  stirx’ed 
until  cold,  make  an  agreeable  pomade  or 
cream,  more  serviceable  and  pleasant  to  use 
than  the  fat  alone.  See  Chaps,  Chilblains, 
Cold  Cream,  Pomade. 

Adhesion  (from  the  Latin  adheereo,  to 
stick  to) . This  term  in  surgery  signiflos 
the  growing  together  of  parts  which  have 
been  separated  by  natural  or  artificial 
means ; it  is  promoted  b}"-  the  exudation  of 
a lymph,  or  stickj’^  fluid,  for  the  production 
of  which  a certain  amount  of  inflammation 
is  necessary,  hence  the  edges  of  wounds 
which  exhibit  a disposition  to  become  hard, 
and  remain  apart,  are  sometimes  scraped,  or 
pared,  to  produce  a raw  surface,  and  in- 
flamniatorj'  action;  then,  if  brought  closely 
together,  they  will  commonly  adhere,  and 
the  wound  will  heal ; if  this  be  the  case, 
and  there  is  no  ulceration,  nor  formation  of 
matter,  to  obstruct  the  curative  process,  it 
is  called  a healing,  or  uniting,  “by  the 
first  intention.”  This  tendency  to  adhe- 
sion of  inflamed  surfaces,  sometimes  gives 
the  surgeon  much  trouble,  as  in  the  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  of  burns  and  scalds  on  the  hands  ami 
feet,  where,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  tho 
toes  and  fingers  may  become  permanently 
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united.  See  Barns^lnJlammation^Lymph^ 
Scalds,  Wounds. 

Adhesive  Plaister  (Bmplastrum  Ad- 
hesiyum).  Plaisters -wliich  are  simply  ad- 
hesive, such  as  the  common  Diachylon  and 
Isinglass  plaisters,  are  those  which  are 
most  generally  applied  to  wounds,  cuts,  and 
abraded  surfaces,  to  protect  them  in  the  one 
case,  and  close  them  in  the  other.  The 
former  under  the  name  of  White  Sticking 
plaster  or  Strapping  is  in  constant  request, 
and  since  it  has  been  spread  by  machinery 
is  a ver^  beautiful  preparation,  smooth  as 
glass,  with  a perfectly  uniform  surface,  and 
without  cracks,  specks,  or  impurities  of  any 
kind ; such  it  is  if  properly  prepared ; that 
most  generally  used  is  spread  on  calico, 
but  that  on  linen  is  preferable.  The 
Black  Isinglass,  or,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Court  Plaister,  is  a more  elegant  pre- 
paration, adapted  for  covering  cuts  or  spots 
on  the  face,  or  other  exposed  parts ; the 
better  sort  is  spread  on  silk;  the  more 
common  on  black  calico.  All  these  plaisters 
are  to  a certain  extent  healing.  See  Cuts, 
Dressing,  Flaisters,  Wounds. 

Adiantum  {Maiden  Hair).  There  is 
but  one  species  of  the  Maiden  Hair  Ferns 
indigenous  to  Britain ; it  is  called  by  botan- 
ists Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  and  is 
used  medicinally  in  coughs  and  catarrhal 


thread,  which  have  something  the  appear- 
» ice  of  liair , hence  the  common  name  of 


the  plant.  The  American  Maiden  Ilaii 
{A.  pedatum),  has  the  same  pectoral  quali- 
ties, and  is  much  used  in  France  for  making 
the  Sirop  dc  Capillaire.  Country'^  people  boil 
up  the  leaves  of  several  of  our  native  ferns 
to  make  demulcent  drinks,  and  find  them 
useful;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species,  to  be  hereafter  described,  they  do 
not  merit  a place  in  our  modern  Pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Male  Fern. 

Adiapneustia  (from  the  Greek  a not, 
dia.  through,  and  pneu  to  breathe).  De- 
fective or  impeded  perspiration,  nearly 
synonj'mous  with  Adiaphoresu. 

Adipocire.  a substance  obtained  from  the 
soapy  matter  into  which  muscular  fibre  ia 
converted  when  buried  in  large  masses,  or 
exposed  to  the  constant  action  of  water. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  dry,  oily,  waxy, 
capable  of  crystallization,  and  quite  inso- 
luble in  water. 

Adipose  Membrane,  or  Tissue.  Thig 
it  is  which  encloses  the  adeps  or  animal 
fat;  it  is  described  by  Wilson  as  composed 
of  minute  cells  aggregated  together  in 
clusters  of  various  sizes  within  the  areolae, 
or  void  spaces  of  common  cellular  tissue. 
The  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  identical  in 
manner  of  formation  with  other  cells,  being 
developed  around  nuclei,  or  centres,  and 
increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  fluid 
in  the  interior.  In  adipose  cells  this  fluid 
instead  of  being  albuminous  (see  albumen) 
as  in  other  cells,  is  oleaginous  (oily) ; the 
oil  at  first  appearing  in  separate  globules, 
which  subsequently  coalesce  into  a single 
drop.  The  size  of  adipose  cells  at  their 
full  development  is  about  l-500th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ; when  isolated  they  are 
globular  in  form,  but  are  hexagonal  or 
polyhedi'al  (six  sided,  or  many  sided),  when 
compressed.  They  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent, the  cell  membrane  being  structure- 
less, and  the  nucleus  disappearing  as  they 
attain  their  full  size.  Such  is  the  cellular 
tissue,  according  to  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  which,  we  are  stout  or  slim, 
obese  or  attenuated.  See  Fatness,  Obesity, 
Tissues. 

Adipsa  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  dipsa 
thirst) . Applied  to  medicines  which  quench 
thirst.  In  old  medical  works  we  sometimes 
find  oxj'mel  so  called. 

Adjuvans  (from  the  Latin  adjuvo,  to 
help),  applied  to  that  part  of  a medic. al 
formula  which  assists  and  promotes  the 
operation.  See  Prescription. 

Adnata  Tunica  (from  the  Latin  adnascor, 
to  gi’ow  to,  and  tunica,  a tunic,  or  coat). 
The  external  coat  of  the  eye.  See  Conjunct 
tivn. 
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Adolescence  (from  the  Latin  adolesco^  to 
grow) . The  period  of  life  at  which  the  body 
has  attained  its  full  development,  commenc- 
ing at  puberty  and  terminating  in  the  male 
at  twenty-five  and  in  the  female  at  twenty- 
one.  See  Age. 

Adult  (from  the  Latin  adolesco,  to  grow). 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  grown 
up ; past  the  age  of  infancy  and  weakness. 
See  Age. 

Adulteration  (from  the  Latin  adultero^ 
to  pollute)  OF  FOOD.  This  is  a subject  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  great  length, 
although  it  is  one  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  physiology  of  health  and 
disease.  No  one  doubts  that  adulteration  is 
largely  practised,  that  almost  every  article 
we  eat  is  other  than  it  professes  to  be. 
The  ablest  chemists  of  the  day  have  been 
recently  directing  their  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  and  have  made  revela- 
tions that  have  startled  the  eating  and 
drinking  public.  The  result  cf  their  inves- 
tigations with  regard  to  some  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

Bread.  In  the  composition  of  this  great 
staple  of  existence,  the  flour  of  other  cereals, 
such  as  barley,  rye,  maize,  is  frequently 
mixed  with  that  of  wheat ; this  is  especially 
the  case  with  brown  bread  ; in  the  white, 
not  so  manageable  on  account  of  its  colour, 
ground  rice  is  oftener  employed  ; and  as  it 
absorbs  much  Avater,  which  the  heat  of  an 
ordinary  oven  does  not  evaporate,  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  dough  is  increased  by  this 
process,  to  the  detriment  of  its  nutritive 
powers.  Meal  of  peas  or  beans  is  the  com- 
mon article  of  adulteration  in  the  second 
class  bread,  which,  it  has  been  contended,  is 
rendered  better  by  such  adulteration;  but, 
no  plea  should  suffice  to  give  the  manufac- 
turer the  power  to  furnish  the  consumer  with 
other  than  that  v/hich  he  professes  to  sell.  If 
people  choose  to  eat  bread  made  of  pea  or  bean 
meal,  let  them  do  so ; but  let  it  be  sold  as 
such.  Potatoes  are  undoubtedly  much  used 
by  bakers,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  as  a 
ferment,  than  to  cause  any  fictitious  increase 
of  bulk,  the  potatoe  mash  being  almost 
invariably  allowed  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
fermentation,  before  it  is  added  to  the  flour. 
It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  substitution 
of  flour  or  tapioca  paste  for  water,  in  the 
bread-making  operation,  the  weight  of 
dough  made  from  a certain  quantity  of  flour 
is  increased  greatly,  but  this  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nutrition.  Bone  earth  is  one  of 
the  substances  used  to  impart  whiteness  and 
increased  weight  to  bread  ; but  this  confers 
no  nutritive  quality  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 


very  indigestible,  and,  therefore,  delete- 
rious. Chalk  is  sometimes  added  to  bread, 
and  especially  to  biscuit,  to  give  -weight  and 
whiteness,  and  this,  also,  is  mischievous. 
Liebig  has  recommended  the  use  of  lime- 
-svater  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  ; he  con- 
siders that  it  not  only  improves  the  appear  • 
ance,  but  supplies  a want,  that  of  lime, 
under  which  those  who  feed  too  exclusivelv 
upon  this  staff  of  life,  frequently  suffer, 
the  clear  solution  is  used,  it  is  certain  that 
the  quantity  of  lime  is  too  small  to  be  made 
subservient  to  any  increase  of  weight,  or 
practical  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  bread,  and  the  adulteration,  if  it  be  so 
considered,  is  a harmless  one ; and  if  the 
benefits  attributed  to  it  are  really  confeired, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
ractised ; but,  at  present,  there  is  nothing 
eyond  the  weight  of  the  great  chemist’s 
authority  to  prove  his  hypothesis  true. 
Alum  undoubtedly  imparts  whiteness  to 
bread,  and  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  this  purpose ; it  gives  to  inferior  quali- 
ties the  appearance  of  those  which  are  better, 
and,  therefore,  its  use  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
It  is  yet  an  open  question  whether  bakers 
shoula  be  allowed  to  use  alum  under  certain 
restrictions;  if  the  quantity  be  not  large, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  by  no 
means  injurious,  any  more  than  is  common 
salt,  which  is  also  used. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  commonly  known  as 
blue  vitriol,  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  alum,  and  all  the  objections  which  can 
be  urged  against  the  employment  of  that 
astringent,  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  this; 
it  can  only  be  used  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties without  imparting  a blue  tinge  and  a 
metallic  taste  to  the  bread.  In  Belgium,  its 
use  was  once  so  prevalent  that  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  to  check  it. 

Diseased  Grain.  Various  diseases,  such 
as  smut,  blight,  mildew,  &c.,  attack  the 
cereal  crops,  and  render  the  flour  prejudicial, 
if  not  absolutely  poisonous.  Rye  is  especially 
liable  to  a certain  fungoid  growth,  which 
establishes  itself  in  the  grain,  and  produces 
Ergot  of  Rye.,  which  see ; also.  Ergotism. 

The  seeds  of  poisonous  grasses,  also,  some- 
times find  their  way  into  the  hopper  with 
the  grain,  and  so  become  mixed  with  the 
flour ; this  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  or  much  mischief  may  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  German  yeast, 
now  so  largely  employed  by  bakers,  has  dele- 
terious qualities ; but  this  charge  remains 
to  be  substantiated.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  the  fullest  investigation,  having  so  im- 
portant a relation  to  the  public  health.  See 
Bread. 
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Tea.  This  article  of  general  consumption 
;.s  often  largely  adulterated,  but  not,  as  the 
, popular  opinion  goes,  with  sloe  leaves,  so 
:3iuch  as^  with  certain  inferior  kinds,  and 
compositions,  made  up  by  the  Chinese  them- 
eelves,  and  which  they  have  the  honesty  to 
call  “lie”  teas;  they  are  prepared  exclu- 
Biveljr  for  the  foreign  markets ; the  celestials 
knowing  better  than  to  use  them  at  home. 
They  are  an  admixture  of  gum,  brown  earthy 
matter,  and  a little  tea  dust,  j ust  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  This  lie  tea  was  formerly  imported 
by  our  wholesale  dealers  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  it  is  at  present,  the  Excise 
having  refused  to  allow  it  to  come  in  under 
the  lower  scale  of  duty  as  a manufactured 
article,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  extinct  as  a 
branch  of  commerce.  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  and 
some  other  native  trees,  are  perhaps  used  to 
some  extent,  and  tea  leaves  that  have  once 
undergone  the  process  of  infusion  are  col- 
lected by  certain  active  agents,  dried  and 
mixed  with  the  fresh  importations,  in  large 
quantities.  But  the  most  deleterious  process 
which  the  tea  undergoes  is  that  of  glazing 
and  colouring,  which  is  done  mostly  in  China. 
Naturally  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  when 
dried,  are  of  a dull  slaty  colour,  or  in  the 
green  sorts  with  just  a verdant  tinge : an 
increase  of  blackness  is  imparted  by  a 
coating  of  plumbago,  and  the  green  is  deep- 
ened and  made  to  sparkle  by  talc,  turmeric 
and  Prussian  blue,  which  although  com- 
paratively an  inert  substance,  is  yet  so  much 
dead  indigestible  matter  taken  into  the 
stomach, and  therefore  injurious.  Thus  much 
for  Tea  adidterations  ; we  shall  have  to  say 
more  presently  of  this  article  under  the 
heads  of  Beverages.,  Brinks.,  Tea. 

Coffee.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
agent  of  adulteration  in  this  favourite  be- 
verage is  the  roasted  and  powdered  root  of 
the  endive.,  or  chicory.,  Avhich  see. 

Those  who  prefer  this  admixture  to  the 
pure  berry,  as  very  many  do,  may  continue 
to  take  it  without  injury  to  themselves  ; and 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  grocers 
vending  it,  provided  always  they  do  so  as  a 
mixture,  and  at  a proper  price ; it  is  best, 
however,  for  the  customer  to  buy  his  coffee 
and  chicory  separate,  and  mix  them  as  he 
likes ; the  former  should  be  unground,  or 
he  may  chance  to  get  some  of  the  latter 
with  it,  and  so  make  a double  adulteration, 
with,  perhaps,  ground  horse-beans  intro- 
duced into  the  compound.  A while  since, 
when  coflee  was  much  sold  in  canisters,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  filled  ac- 
cording to  a sliding  scale — chicory,  nearly 
pure,  at  the  bottom  ; coffee,  nearly  pure,  at 
the  top ; in  the  middle,  about  equal  parts  of  [ 


each.  There  is  yet  a good  deal  of  canistw 
coffee  sold,  and  much  of  it  is,  doubtless, 
adulterated;  but  whether  this  ingenious 
practice  is  adopted  we  cannot  say.  An  easy 
method  of  detecting  chicory  in  coffee  is  to 
put  a little  of  the  suspected  powder  in  cold 
water ; if  it  be  pure  coflee  it  will  scarcely 
impart  a susceptible  tinge  of  colour ; if  the 
endive  powder  be  present,  the  fluid  will 
quickly  assume  a ruddy  tinge ; but  the  most 
unfailing  testimony  is  the  microscope,  which 
has  recently  been  employed  with  such  signal 
results  by  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners. See  Beverages,  Brinks,  Coffee. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  That  earthy  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  found  in  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  preparations  sold  under  the 
above  names  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Hassall  to  shew.  Cocoa,  flaked  and 
granulated,  paste  and  roll,  and  rock,  homoe- 
pathic,  and  soluble,  chocolate  and  broma, 
and  the  various  dietary  compounds  manu- 
factured from  the  original  cocoa-nibs,  all, 
or  nearly  all,  have  the  taint  of  adulteration, 
although  in  many  instances  it  should  not 
perhaps  be  so  called ; starch,  for  instance, 
appears  to  be  really  necessary  to  suspend 
the  insoluble  portions  of  cocoa,  and  render 
it  fit  for  a dietary  drink.  Unlike  tea  and 
coffee,  whose  active  principles  are  exhausted 
by  infusion,  yielding  a perfectly  clear  so- 
lution, cocoa  must  itself  be  taken,  as  it 
were,  in  the  body,  and  as  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  speedily,  unless  held  in  solution  by 
some  tenacious  matter ; and  as  starch,  be 
it  of  potatoe,  wheat,  sago,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  farina,  best  effects  the  object,  we 
should  scarcely  call  the  addition  of  this  an 
adulteration.  And  sugar ! what  about  that  ? 
It  is  wholesome,  at  all  events,  and  betrays 
its  presence  by  its  sweetness ; and  then  the 
preparations  into  which  it  enters  are  sold 
as  compounds,  not  as  pure  cocoa.  On  the 
whole  the  Sanatory  Commission  cannot  make 
out  a very  strong  case  against  the  cocoa 
sellers ; the  earthy  colouring  matter  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  business,  but  this  is . 
not  often  present  in  any  considerable 
quantities ; when  it  is,  its  effects  mav  be 
mischievous  to  some  extent,  although  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  the  consumer  to 
detect  its  presence.  The  surest  plan  to 
get  perfectly  genuine  cocoa  is  to  buy  the 
nibs,  grind,  and  prepare  them  at  home  for 
use.  See  Beverages,  Brinks,  Cocoa. 

Sugar,  we  believe,  is  not  adulterated  to 
any  considerable  extent  now,  although 
when  the  duty,  and,  consequently,  the 
price,  was  higher,  it  used  to  be.  M -ist 
sugars,  and  especially  the  inferior  kiinls, 

[ have  in  them  many  impuriiics  no  doub^ 
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but  these  can  hardly  be  called  adulterations : 
it  may  be  true  that  sand  is  sometimes  added 
to  them,  but  this  is  such  a clumsy,  and  easily- 
detected  adulteration,  that  it  could  not  be 
practised,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with- 
out certain  discovery.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  sugar-mites,  or  acari ; very  ugly 
and  disgusting,  no  doubt,  and  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  think  about  as  articles  of  food ; 
nere  is  a picture  of  one  magnified — 


But  then  they  are  so  very  small,  that  we 
swallow  them  quite  unconsciously,  as  we 
do  animalculse  in  almost  every  thing  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  do  us  no  harm. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  feeding 
upon  such  invisible  monsters  should  take 
lump  sugar;  it  is  cheap  enough  now.  But 
then  the  animal  matter,  and  lime,  said  to  be 
used  largely  in  the  process  of  refining  and 
crystallization!  Dr.  llassall  has  found  both 
in  lump  sugar,  but  then,  as  Scofl'ern  ob- 
serves, “their  quantities  are  so  infini- 
tesimally small,  that  they  can  only  be 
called  impurities  by  comparison  with  a 
rigid  chemical  standard,  which  is  altogether 
deceptive  when  used  as  a standard  of  purity 
for  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  medicine.” 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  admixture  of 
different  kinds  of  sugar  made  with  a view 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  this  may  fairly 
be  called  an  adulteration ; it  is  the  moist 
or  uncrystallized  sugars  only  that  can  be 
tampered  with  in  this  way.  See  Food^ 
Sugar. 

Treacle  and  Molasses.  These  are  distinct 
articles,  although  commonly  confounded. 
The  former,  to  quote  Scoffem,  is  the  uncrys- 
tallized refuse  of  refiners ; the  latter,  the 
uncrystallizable  refuse  of  the  colonial  sugar 
manufacturers;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
has  in  it  the  greatest  impurities  which 
necessarily  enter  into  the  composition, 
and  are  not  introduced  for  any  fraudful 
Qj  (Jeceptive  eiid.  The  more  clear  and 


colourless  these  sweet  articles  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  more  pure  they  are  likely  to  be ; 
if  they  are  very  thin,  we  may  suspect  the 
presence  of  water — an  innocent  adulteration 
as  far  as  its  qualities  are  concerned,  but  sold 
rather  too  dear  at  3d.  or4d.  per  pound.  See 
Sweets,  Treacle,  ^c. 

Butter.  The  only  adulteration  which  can 
be  made  in  this  article  is  the  admixture 
of  water  and  salt,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to 
the  weight,  but  neither,  we  imagine,  can  be 
introduced  to  any  great  extent,  as  their 
presence  in  large  quantities  is  easily  detected. 
Bank  or  rancid  butter  will  be  taken  by  no 
one  who  can  purchase  better,  and  no  dealer 
would  be  mad  enough  to  adulterate  the 
superior  with  the  inferior  kinds.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  look  upon  this  as  almost  an 
imadulterable  article.  See  Butter,  Diet, 
Food. 

Cheese  may  be  more  open  to  sophistica- 
tion, although  this  is  a delicate  article  to 
tamper  with.  Colouring  matter  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  preparing  both  this  and 
butter  for  the  market ; but  the  arnatto  com- 
monly used  is  perfectly  harmless ; and  if 
consumers  prefer  to  have  these  condiments 
a rich,  yellow  tint,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  fancy  should  not  be  gratified.  We  give 
a cut  of  the  cheese  mite,  a beautiful  object 
under  the  microscope — not  so  agx'eeable  to 
look  at  here.  See  Cheese,  Diet,  Food. 


Many  other  articies  of  general  consump- 
tion, which  may  properly  be  called  ingesta— 
that  is,  food  or  medicine  taken  into  the 
stomach,  whether  liquid  or  solid — might  bo 
mentioned  here,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
speak  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they 
are  liable  under  their  several  heads. 

Adulteration  of  Medicines.  It  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  investigations  into  the 
character  of  the  drugs  and  medical  com- 
pounds chiefly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  that  they  are  often  considerably 
adulterated,  and  hence  they  fail  to  produce 
the  effects  expected  by  the  physician  who 
prescribes  them.  W e shall  speak  more  fully 
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of  theeo  adulterations  when  we  treat  of  the 
several  articles  on  which  they  are  practised; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  may  just  observe, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  public 
to  guard  against  them ; they  are  effected 
chiefly  at  the  wholesale  houses  in  London, 
and  at  the  drug  grinders.  The  country 
dr  uggist,  we  believe,  seldom  tampers  with 
them,  and  is  on^y  answerable  for  their  purity 
in  so  far  as  his  chemical  knowledge  goes, 
and  this  is,  sometimes,  not  far.  He  should 
be^  careful  to  deal  only  with  houses  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  and  to  pay  the  full  mar- 
ket price.  Cheap  drugs,  like  cheap  every 
thing  else,  cannot  be  of  the  best  quality ; 
they  must  have  become  damaged,  or  have 
undergone  sophistication  of  some  kind,  to 
reduce  their  cost  and  value.  Adulteration 
of  many  of  them  may  be  detected  by  colour, 
weight,  or  flavour,  by  those  experienced  in 
pharmacy.  Chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopical examination  will  detect  nearly,  if 
not  all ; and  every  druggist  ought,  in  reality, 
to  be  what  he  professes — a chemist  also,  so 
that  he  shall  not  only  be  able  to  prepare 
physicians’  prescriptions  accurately  as  or- 
dered, but  guarantee  to  his  customers  a sup- 
ply of  pure,  unadultered  drugs,  and  com- 
pounds of  the  proper  strength  and  quality. 
See  Drugs,  Medicines,  Prescriptions. 

Adustion  (from  the  Latin  aduro  to  burn). 
The  action  of  heat  as  applied  to  the  body. 
Animal  heat. 

Adventitious  (from  the  Latin  advenio, 
to  come  to.)  A term  applied  to  false  mem- 
branes ; or  to  diseases  that  are  not  here- 
ditary. 

Advice,  Medical.  In  times  of  sickness 
it  is  natural  and  right  that  we  should  resort 
to  a medical  adviser,  and  ask  his  aid  to  re- 
lieve the  malady  which  affects  us.  Many 
who  are  necessitated  to  do  this  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  form  a proper  esti- 
mate of  those  whom  they  consult;  and  a 
vast  number  cannot  find  the  means  to  re- 
munerate a qualified  medical  practitioner; 
while  some,,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed, 
and  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  the  help  re- 
quired, go  by  choice  to  quacks  and  other 
ignorant  persons.  But  whatever  the  causes 
are,  certain  it  is,  that  medical  advice  is  more 
frequently  asked  of  the  druggist,  or  some 
other  unlicensed  practitioner,  than  of  the 
“regular  doctor,”  who  is  often  only  called  in 
when  the  case  is  desperate,  and  the  patient 
begins  to  despair  of  obtaining  relief.  This 
is  a state  of  things  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  save  in  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  public  at  largo.  Ignorant  pretenders  to 
medical  skill,  cannot  long  deceive  those  who 
are  sensible  and  well  informed.  It  is  the 


object  of  this  book  to  give  medical  advice^ 
but  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  un- 
necessary, or  impossible,  to  obtain  it  from  a 
professional  man.  It  is  also  our  object  to 
diffuse  such  information  on  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  the  functions  of  its 
organs,  the  action  of  remedies,  &c.,  as  will 
render  persons  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  their  medical  advisers, 
and  more  inclined  to  seek  help  in  their 
emergency  from  such  as  are  guided  by 
scientific  principles  in  their  treatment  of 
disease.  JMedical  advice,  to  be  worth  fol- 
lowing, should  be  clear  and  distinct,  given 
without  hesitation  or  ambiguity,  received 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  acted  on 
promptly  and  vigorously.  Too  often,  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  adviser  are  rendered 
nugatory,  because  his  directions  are  not 
properly  carried  out ; if  the  patient  confides 
notin  his  skill  and  judgment,  there  is  little 
hope  of  Ms  effecting  a cure.  Our  advice  to 
our  readers  then,  is,  ask  medical  advice 
only  of  those  whom  you  are  assured  ara 
qualified  to  give  it,  and  having  asked  it, 
follow  it  implicitly ; and,  if  you  are  able, 
duly  reward  the  giver ; if  not,  let  him  have 
your  respect  and  lasting  gratitude. 

^DOiA  (from  the  Greek  a^Woor,  pudor). 
The  pubenda.  Hence  we  have  the  terms 
JEdo-ptosis,  a prolapse  of  one  or  more  of 
the  pubenda.  jEdo-psophia.  Hoise  oc- 
casioned by  the  expulsion  of  wind  from  the 
urethra,  or  per  vaginum. 

JEesculine,  an  alkali  discovered  by  a 
French  chemist,  M.  Carzonere,  in  the 
Horse-Chesnut,  and  found  to  possess 
febrifuge  properties.  It  may  be  given  in 
port  wine,  or  bitter  infusion,  in  2 grain  doses 
three  times  a-day. 

JEgle  Marmelas  {Bad,  or  Bela,  some- 
times called  the  Bengal  Quince),  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Aurantiacece.  A decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  used  in  Malabar  as  a 
remedy  for  hypochondidasis,  melancholy, 
and  palpitations  of  the  heart;  and  of  the 
leaves  for  asthma.  In  this  country  the 
bark  of  the  root  and  the  prepared  fruit  have 
been  employed,  although  not  to  any  great 
extent,  in  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  costiveness  arising  from  debility. 
The  unripe  fruit,  being  astringent,  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea: 

2 ounces  of  it  put  into  a pint  of  water,  and 
boiled  dowp  to  half  the  quantity ; a wine- 
glassful  of  the  strained  decoction  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  For  habitual  oos- 
tivencss,  take — Extract  of  Bela,  2 scruples  ; 
compound  Bhubarb,  or  Aloes  pill,  1 scruple; 
make  into  12  pills,  one  to  be  taken  every 
day,  an  hour  before  dinner. 
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JEgopiiony  (from  the  Greek  aix^  a goat, 
HTid  sound) . A peculiar  sound,  wliicli 

may  sometimes  be  detected  in  using  the 
ft  et  ho  scope,  thought  to  resemble  the  bleat 
of  a goat.  See  Stethoscopy. 

^GoroDiuM  PoDAGRARiA.  All  English 
wild  plant,  variously  called  Gout-wort,  Ash- 
wced,  and  Herb-Gerard,  the  root  and  leaves 
of  which  'were  formerly  much  used  for  gout, 
and  still  are  to  some  extent  by  country 
people. 

JEgylops  (from  the  Greek  aix  a goat,  and 
e;;5thceye).  A sore  just  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  so  called  from  the  sup- 
position that  goats  were  especially  liable 
to  it. 

iEnuGO  is  the  Latin  term  of  rust,  or  sub- 
acctate  of  copper.  This  is  a strong  metallic 
poison,  and  accidents  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred from  its  employment  as  a pigment. 
See  Foisojis,  Verdigris. 

JEsculus  Hippocastanum  {The  llorse- 
Chesnul).  The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been 
used  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona  in  cases 
of  ague,  intermittent  fever,  &c.  The  dose 
ii  about  2 drachms  of  the  powder  taken 


twice  a-day.  The  decoction  may  also 
be  prepared  and  taken  in  the  same  way  as 
that  >i  Cinchona^  which  see. 


JEthusa  Sinapium  {Fool's  Parsley^  oi 
Lesser  Hemlock) . A common  wayside  plant, 
of  the  natural  order  TJmhellifera;.,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  poisonous,  producing  nausea, 
vomiting,  spasmodic  pain,  numbness,  &c. 
See  Hemlock^  Poisons. 


iERATiON  OF  THE  Blood  is  the  process 
which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  w'hen  the 
blood,  passing  in  minute  vessels  over  a large 
surface,  only  divided  from  the  air  just  in- 
haled by  a thin  membrane,  parts  with  its 
superfluous  carbon,  obtains  a fresh  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  so  becomes  fitted  for  the 
support  of  the  vital  functions.  This  pro- 
cess, like  the  circulation,  is  continually 
going  on ; were  it  stopped  for  a moment,  the 
cfiect  would  be  fatal.  Where  there  is  much 
impurity  in  the  air,  this  soi’ation  of  the  blood 
cannot  properly  be  performed,  and  the  whole 
system  soon  feels  the  deprivation  of  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  oxygen.  In  a pure,  fresh, 
bracing  atmosphere,  Avhat  vigour  is  infused 
into  the  frame,  how  light  and  elastic  be- 
comes the  step,  unless  disease  has  impaired 
the  vital  powers,  and  even  then,  there  is 
an  unwonted,  although  perhaps  but  a mo- 
mentary energy,  felt  by  the  patient;  the 
blood  then  is  properly  aerated,  and  goes  cours- 
ing through  the  veins  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  See  lAings.,  Pespiraticn, 
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iEiioPHOBiA  (from  the  Greek  aer^  air,  and 
2)hobos,  fear),  a dread  of  fresh  air.  This  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching  hydro- 
phobia^ which  see. 

yEsTHESiA  (from  the  Greek  aesthcsis,  sen- 
sibility), perception,  feeling.  Hence,  too, 
the  terms  Dys-cethcsia^  defective  perception ; 
An-ccsthcsia^  absence  of  the  sense  of  touch; 
and  AisihcUrium^  the  seusoriuni. 

yEsTius  voLUTicus  (from  the  Latin 
heat,  and  volo  to  fly).  A term  applied  to 
transient  heats  in  the  face.  See  Ery- 
thema. 

HIther  (from  the  Greek  aither).  A 
highly  volatile  and  inflammable  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol; 
thus  we  have  Acetic,  Hydrochloric  or  Mu- 
riatic, Nitric,  Niti'os,  and  Sulphuric  Ethers, 
and  of  some  of  these  more  than  one  form  of 
preparation.  The  first  of  these  {Ether 
Aceticus)  is  much  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent internally  a mild  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic^ antispasmodic,  and  nervine  ; the  dose 
is  from  5 to  30  or  40  drops  ; externally.,  in 
stimulating  liniments;  and,  by  itself,  in 
gentle  friction,  for  gout.  The  second  {E. 
Hydrochloricus)  is  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
in  doses  of  10  to  30  minims ; there  is  also  a 
Spirit  of  Muriatic  Ether  not  so  strong,  the 
dose  being  from  20  minims  to  1 drachm. 
The  third  {E.  Nitricus)  and  the  fourth  {E. 
Nitrosus).,  are  both  mildly  stimulant,  and 
more  decidedly  diuretic  than  the  others,  if 
the  patient  is  kept  warm;  the  dose  of  the 
latter  is  from  10  to  20  minims;  the  former, 
which  is  generally  sold  in  a diluted  form,  as 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  may  be  given  in 
drachm  doses ; it  is  a favourite  remedy  in 
colds,  especially  if  attended  with  febrile 
symptoms  and  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
passages.  The  fifth  {E.  Sulphuricus)  is,  in 
its  diluted  form  of  Spirits  of  Sulphuric 
Ether,  the  kind  to  which  the  name  Ether  is 
most  generally  applied ; it  is  a diffusable 
stimulant  much  employed,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  effects,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  cramp 
of  the  stomach,  colic,  hiccough,  palpitation, 
fainting,  and  other  spasmodic  and  nervous 
affections;  the  dose  is  from  20  minims  to  ^ 
a drachm.  Applied  externally,  it  pi'oduces 
cold  by  its  rapid  evaporation  ; or  if  the 
vapour  is  confined,  it  acts  as  a stimulant  and 
rubefacient.  Its  inhalation  produces  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  and,  before  tne  introduction 
of  chloroform,  it  was  much  used  in  painful 
and  protracted  operations,  although  fatal 
results  have  followed  its  use  in  this  way. 
There  is  a Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
Ether,  sold  under  the  name  of  Hoffman’s 
Anodyne  Solution,  which  was  once  ex- 
tensively used  as  a nervous  stimulant,  the 


dose  ^ a drachm  to  1 drachm.  There  Li 
also  an  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ether,  prepared 
with  spices, — a grateful  but  not  a very  useful 
stimulant;  it  is  not  retained  in  our  later 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  There  is, 
too,  an  Etherial Oil{Oleum  Ethereum)  which 
is  only  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  Com- 
pound Spirits  of  Ether.  Chloric  Ether  is  a 
solution  of  chloroform  in  alcohol.  See 
Ancesthetics,  Chloroform,  Inhalation. 

-Ethiops  (from the  Gi’eek  aitho,  to  bum). 
A name  given,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to 
certain  dark-coloured  metallic  preparations 
used  in  medicine ; they  have  now  gone 
nearly  out  of  use.  JEthiop' s Mineral,  which 
may  be  found  in  our  Phannacopceias,  under 
the  name  of  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  cum 
Sulphur e,  being  a compound  of  Sulphur 
and  Mercury,  it  is  given  in  scrofula,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Affinity  (from  the  Latin  affinitas),  used 
in  chemistry  to  signify  the  kind  of  attrac- 
tion which  different  classes  of  bodies  have 
for  each  other.  It  may  be  single — that  is, 
the  power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies 
combine;  or  elective,  which  expresses  the 
preference  which  a substance  manifests  in 
combining  with  one,  rather  than  with 
another  body.  In  compounding  medicines, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  putting  together 
those  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
other,  taking  care  that  there  is  a proper 
affinity the  ingredients;  and  here 
we  find  occasion  to  employ  two  other  terms, 
viz.,  divellent  and  quiescent  affinities.  By 
the  former,  we  understand  those  attractions 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  original  com- 
pounds, and  to  form  new  arrangements  ; 
and,  by  the  latter,  those  which  tend  to 
preserve  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
component  parts. 

x\fflaths  (from  the  Latin  afflo,  to  blow 
to).  A kind  of  erysipelas  which  attacks 
persons  suddenly,  like  a blight. 

Affusion  (from  the  Latin  affundo,  to 
pour  upon).  The  pouring  of  cold  water 
over  the  head  or  surface  of  the  body , some- 
times, but  not  often,  practised  in  fevers, 
especially  which  see.  Themethod 

of  it  is  this : — Seat  the  patient  in  a tub,  and 
dash  a pailful  of  cold  water  over  him  ; then 
wipe  him  thoroughly  dry,  and  put  him  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  operation 
is  properly  performed,  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a glow  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  a pleasant  sensation  of  relief  to 
the  whole  system. 

After-Birth.  In  medical  language  the 
Elacenta,  which  see. 

The  removal  of  the  after-birth  from  the 
WQinb,  is  often  a delicate  and  dangeroui 
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operation,  and  should  never  be  attempted 
by  any  other  than  the  medical  attendant, 
3xcept  when  his  aid  really  cannot  be  pro- 
3ured.  It  is  very  commonly  discharged 
without  any  other  assistance  than  the  na- 
tural power  of  expulsion  given  to  the  womb, 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  the  delivery, 
sometimes  immediately  after,  and  until  it 
is,  there  must  be  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
the  result,  the  labour  pains  caused  by  the 
3ontraetiou  of  the  womb,  continuing  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  to  rack  the 
patient,  and  serious  flooding  generally 
doming  on,  if  the  offending  substance  is  not 
quickly  removed.  When  the  after-pains^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  protracted  beyond 
the  period  above-named,  and  the  placenta 
loes  not  come  away,  the  medical  man, 
ar  failing  him,  an  experienced  nurse,  will 
generally  attempt  to  assist  nature  in  its 
removal ; one  hand  is  pressed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  other,  well 
oiled,  is  passed  gently  into  the  womb,  so 
that  it  can  grasp  the  after-birth,  and  with- 
out breaking  or  tearing  the  substance,  bring 
it  carefully  away  from  its  point  of  adhesion, 
waiting  for  a return  of  the  after-pain,  to 
remove  it  entirely.  Force  must  not  be  used 
unless  the  case  becomes  desperate,  and  the 
patient  appears  likely  to  sink  from  a con- 
tinuance of  the  pains  and  loss  of  blood,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  risk  tearing  it 
away ; but  in  all  cases  dexterity  is  better 
than  force.  By  giving  the  after-birth  a 
slightly  twisting  motion  as  it  is  withdrawn, 
the  membranes  which  line  the  interior  of 
the  womb  during  pregnancy,  may  generally 
be  detached,  and  brought  away  with  it ; 
but  if  they  cannot,  they  may  be  safely  left 
to  be  afterwards  discharged,  as  they  do  not 
cause  the  irritation  which  the  placenta  does. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  after-birth, 
before  labour,  obtains  such  a position  near 
the  orifice  of  the  womb,  as  to  prevent  the 
delivery ; it  may  be  suspected  that  this  is 
the  case  if  a free  discharge  of  blood  takes 
place  simultaneous  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  labour  pains,  the  more  especially  if  tlic 
discharge  increases  with  each  recurrence  of 
the  pains ; in  this  event,  an  examination 
should  be  instituted,  and  if  possible,  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  accomplished  at 
once  The  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  this, 
as  in  all  cases  of  hoemorrhage  from  the  womb, 
are  gentle  but  firm  pressure  over  the  bowels 
generally,  but  especially  the  lower  portion, 
and  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  water,  frequently  renewed,  to 
the  hips  and  thighs ; if  the  flooding  be  kept 
up  in  small  quantities  for  a long  time,  a 
etfcqin  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  womb 


by  means  of  a common  enema  syringe  may 
be  of  service.  Stimulants,  such  as  brandy 
or  sal-volatile,  must  be  administered  in 
sufficient  doses,  if  there  are  symptoms  of 
fainting  or  exhaustion  from  the  loss  oi 
blood.  See  Flooding^  Labour. 

After-Pains.  These  are  the  pains 
spoken  of  above  as  attendant  on  the  efforts 
of  the  womb  to  relie'^e  itself  of  the  placenta. 
If  they  continue  violent  several  hours  after 
delivery,  an  anodyne  draught,  consisting  of 
Tincture  of  Opium  25  minims.  Pennyroyal, 
or  Mint  water  1 ounce,  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  repeated  every  six  hours  while 
necessary.  Surgeons  very  commonly  order 
such  a draught  to  be  given  soon  after  child- 
birth, even  when  the  pains  are  not  very 
severe;  a hot  flannel  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men often  affords  some  relief.  An  over- 
loaded state  of  the  bowels  will  frequently 
protract  these  pains,  therefore  it  is  best  for 
the  patient  to  take  a table-spoonful  of  Castor 
Oil,  with  one  of  the  above  draughts.  There 
is  often  a continuance  of  after-pains  for  24 
or  even  36  hours ; if  following  close  upon 
labour,  and  continuing  constant  and  unre- 
mitting, there  is  reason  to  suspect  internal 
flooding,  they  are  sometimes  aggravated 
by  overtight  bandaging.  See  Flooding, 
Labour. 

Agaric  (from  the  Latin  agaricum).,  The 
general  name  of  the  mushroom  family, 
comprehending  many  hundred  species  of 
fungi,  some  of  which  are,  or  were,  used 
medicinally : thus  in  old  Pharmacopoeias  will 
be  found  Surgeons’  Agaric  (^.  chirurgeon), 
and  Agaric  of  the  Oak  (^.  quercus)^  a fungus 
formerly  much  given  for  internal  hsemor- 
rhages.  See  Fungi,  Mushrooms. 

Agaricus  Minerales.  The  Mountain 
Milk,  or  Mountain  Meal,  of  the  Germans, 
found  in  clefts  m'rocks,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
purest  carbonates  of  lime  yet  discovered  in  a 
natural  state.  It  has  been  innch  used  on 
the  Continent,  internally  for  hemorrhages, 
and  externally  as  a dressing  for  ulcers  of 
long  standing. 

Age  (in  Latin  cetas,  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  a which 
signified  long  duration).  We  have  here  to 
consider  it  as  a term  including  the  several 
states  or  stages  of  human  life,  which  the 
best  Eoman  writers  divided  into  nine 
periods,  as  follows: — 1st.  M^tas  firmata., 
the  prime  or  full  strength  of  man,  about  the 
age  of  thirty.  2nd.  A.  constans,  the  steady 
age,  about  forty.  3rd.  A.  matura,  about 
fifty.  4th.  A.  provecta,  advanced  age.  5th. 
A.  ingravescens,  the  burdensome  age,  ex- 
pressing the  weight  of  years.  Gtli.  A.  de- 
crepilUj  decrepit  age.  7Ui.  A,  affecta^  the 
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state  of  decay.  8tli.  A.  exaeta  ox  precipi- 
tata^  the  decline  of  life.  9tli.  A.  extrema, 
the  approaching  end.  Physiologists  have 
generally  agreed  to  divide  life  ^ into  six 
natural  epochs,  viz.  infancy,  childhood,  boy 
or  gii'lhood,  adolescence,  man  or  woman- 
hood, and  old  age.  The  first  period  com- 
mences at  birth,  and  extends  to  the  end  ot 
the  second  year,  by  which  time  the  first 
dentition  is  generally  completed : the  second 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
vear,  when  the  second  dentition  is  com- 
monly over:  the  third  period  extends  to 
Ihe  oge  of  pubsrty,  wliicli  is  much,  earlier 
in  some  countries  than  in  others ; with  ris, 
in  the  female,  it  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  year,  and  in  the  male  from  the 
latter  age  to  sixteen:  the  fourth  period  ex- 
tends to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  female 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  male,  the 
other  periods  are  not  determinable  with  any 
de^n-ee  of  exactness,  _ especially  the  lapse 
info  old  age,  which  differs  greatly  in  difler- 
ent  individuals,  and  depends  on  primitive 
constitution,  management  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  regimen,  exercise,  occupation,  and 
other  circumstances,  included  in  what  are 
generally  called  “ modes  of  life.  _ 

In  these  different  epochs  considerable 
changes  are  observable  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  body ; they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  a principle  of  consolidation,  which,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  dawn  of  existence, 
continues  up  to  its  latest  moment.  Hence 
the  diseases  incidental  to  the  several  stages 
of  life  are  of  a specific  character,  according 
with  the  increasing,  settled,  or  diminishing 
energy  of  the  vital  functions,  and  the  pecu- 
liar states  of  the  tissues.  That  which  is 
but  healthful  vigour  at  one  period  may  be 
destructive  violence  at  another;  and  that 
which  is  but  sufficient  to  produce  moderate 
excitement  in  the  one  case,  may  produce 
fatal  stimulation  in  the  other.  Many  im- 
portant phenomena  connected  with  health 
and  disease  are  dependent  on  the  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  blood,  and  other 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  at 
the  several  epochs  of  life.  From  infancy 
up  to  maturity  there  is  a gradually  diminish- 
ing preponderance  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
arteries ; in  the  full  pride  and  vigour  of 
life  the  quantity  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  in  circulation  is  about  equa^ ; after 
that,  the  latter  increases  and  the  former 
continues  to  diminish,  the  circulation  be- 
comes more  slow  and  sluggish,  and  there  is 
less  of  animal  heat,  less  power  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  disease,  less  activity  in  the  brain, 
iind  all  through  the  channels  of  nervous 


sensation.  The  vital  powers  aiygether 
arc  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  decay, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  end  in  death. 
And  this  is 

Old  Age,  on  which,  leaving  the  othei 
periods  of  life,  such  as  Infancy,  Chtldhooa, 
&c.,  to  be  treated  under  their  proper  heads, 
we  have  now  to  make  a few  remarks. 
Fourscore  years  and  ten  is  now  the  general 
term  of  human  existence,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  the  tinies  of  hiblical 
history;  with  women  the  fifty-third,  and 
with  men  the  sixtieth  year,  may  geiiei ally 
be  considered  that  in  lyhich  they  begin  to 
exhibit  signs  of  infirmity  and  decrepitude. 
Diseases  incidental  to  this  stage  of  life  then 
come  into  play,  and  their  eftect  upon  the 
habit  and  constitution  are  soon  manifest. 
Especially  do  such  hereditary  diseases  as 
gout,  gravel,  rheumatism,  apoplexy  and 
parali'sis,  arise,  to  make  a wreck  of  the 
constitution ; and  cancer,  more  particularly 
in  women,  commits  its  ravages,  eating 
the  springs  and  sources  of  life,  and  de- 
stroying its  victims  with  deadly  certarnty. 
Now  it  is  that  any  excesses  committed  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  any  habitual 
infringements  of  the  laws  of  health,  ^are 
found  to  have  told  upon  the  constitutmm 
although  this  ivas  not  apparent  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood.  Now  it  is  that  we 
find  impaired  powers  of  respiration,  and  of 
secretion,  and  of  digestion,  renderii^  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  careful  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  exercise  we  take,  and  the  food  we  eat , 
the  latter  should  be  light  and  nutritious, 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals ; if  meat,  and  the  teeth  are  defective, 
it  should  be  minced  before  cooking,  or  cut 
up  small  afterwards. 

It  is  best  for  aged  people  to  take  dinner 
early,  and  a light  supper  _ always,  unless 
there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of 
health  to  render  this  inadvisable.  Early 
to  bed,  but  not  early  to  rise,  is  the  rule  at 
this  period  of  life  ; the  aged  require  much 
sleep,  or,  at  all  events,  much  lest,  for  with 
them  deep  slumber  is  commonly  of  short 
duration,  and  the  recumbent  position  affords 
all  the  rest  they  need;  retired  as  they  com- 
monly are  from  the  busy  occupations  of 
life  they  know  not  the  weariness  which 
results  from  active  exertion,  either  of  the 
physical  or  mental  powers.  Narcotics 
should  neyer  be  taken  to  produce  sleep, 
unless  the  wakefulness  be  occasioned  by 
some  painful  disease. 

Exercise  should  be  taken  by  the  old  as 
long  as  their  failing  powers  permit,  but  not 
carried  to  the  extent  of  groat  fatigue. 

Warmth  is  essential  to  then  comtort  and 
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heaJth ; they  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel, 
and  kept  in  an  equable  temperature ; it  has 
been  noticed  that  on  the  setting-in  of  a 
frost,  the  number  of  old  people  who  have 
died  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  has  much 
increased. 

Cleanliness,  although  often  neglected  by 
the  aged,  or  those  who  have  the  care  of 
them,  is  very  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  life ; the  body  should  be  frequently 
sponged  with  tepfd  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a rough  towel ; the  feet  should 
be  often  washed,  and  the  face  and  hands 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Amusement  is  as  necessary  to  the  old  as 
to  the  young,  but  it  should  be  of  a quiet, 
unexciting  nature.  If  unable  to  read  them- 
selves, they  should  be  read  to,  and  talked 
to,  and  listened  to,  for  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  age  consists  in  old  memories 
and  associations.  Aged  persons  live  very 
much  in  a world  of  the  past,  and  if  some- 
times tediously  garrulous,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  from  them  this  world,  with 
its  exciting  hopes  and  depressing  cares, 
is  rapidly  passing  away;  and  that  in  the 
circle  of  life,  with  them  nearly  completed, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  approach  each 
other,  until  they  finally  join, — birth  and 
death  forming  the  uniting  points. 

Medicines  for  the  old  should  be  of  a warm 
and  somewhat  stimulating  nature ; alkalines 
should  be  avoided,  unless  absolutely  required 
for  the  counteraction  of  a tendency  to  acid 
in  gout  or  gravel,  and  then  their  action 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  a long  con- 
tinuance of  them  may  probabl}'  create  a 
greater  evil,  than  that  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  obviate. 

Aperients  are  often  required  by  old  people, 
but  violent  purgatives  seldom ; these  last 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ; also 
mercurials,  except  in  very  small  doses ; and 
neutral  salts,  which  are  of  too  cold  and 
griping  a nature.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Senna,  with  a little  Tincture  of  Ginger, 
Gentian,  or  Cardamums,  added  to  impart 
warmth,  and  relieve  the  tendency  to  flatu- 
lency so  common  at  this  period  of  life,  may  be 
safely  given.  About  an  ounce  of  the  Com- 
pound Decoction  of  Aloes  is  a good  stomachic 
aperient ; but  if  there  is  a tendency  to  piles 
half  an  ounce  of  Castor  Oil  in  a little  weak 
gin  and  water  is  good  for  those  whose  urinary 
organs  require  stimulating;  the  action  of 
these  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
medical  advice  obtained  on  the  slightest 
symptom  of  derangement,  as  the  want  of 
proper  attention  in  time  frequently  entails 
consequences  whicli  render  tlie  after  vears 
those  of  misery  and  discomfort.  Voiding 


the  urine  with  old  people  is  a work  of  time 
and  difficulty  ; it  should  always  be  per- 
formed when  the  inclination  arises,  and 
never  in  a hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 
See  Urine. 

Five  grains  of  Compound  Rhubarb  pill, 
given  at  bed-time  every  night,  or  as  often 
as  required,  is  a good  mild  aperient  for  the 
aged,  but  it  should  be  fresh  and  soft,  as 
should  all  pills,  or  they  will  probably  pass 
through  the  bowels  unchanged.  Oatmeal 
gruel,  with  figs  or  baked  apples,  will,  of 
themselves,  often  prove  sufficiently  relaxing; 
if  so,  it  is  l3est  to  avoid  aperient  medicines 
altogether.  For  treatment  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  aged  are  particularly  liable,  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  their  several  heads. 


Agrimony  {Agrimonia  eupatoria),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  rosacea,  common 
all  over  England  in  the  hedgerows,  pas- 


tures, and  wood-sides.  The  leaves  are 
astringent  and  aromatic,  and  have  been 
found  useful  in  the  preparation  of  drinks 
for  fever  and  slight  inflammation  of  thn 
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mouth  and  throat.  Hence  it  has  been 
always  reckoned  among  our  medical  wild 
plants,  and  much  used  by  herbalists. 

Agennesia  (from  the  Greelc  a not,  and 
gennao  to  beget).  Inability  to  beget  olf- 
spring.  See  Sterility. 

Ageustia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
to  taste).  Defect  or  loss  of  Taste, 
which  see. 

Aglactia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  gala, 
milk).  Defect  of  milk  after  child-birth. 

Aglia  (Greek  aglie) . A whitish  speck  in 
in  the  cornea.  See  Eye. 

Agnes  Castus  {The  Chaste  Tree).  A 
species  of  Vitex  formerly  celebrated  as  an 
antispasmodic,  but  not  now  used.  Also  some- 
times applied  by  old  writers  to  the  Castor 
Oil  Tree  {Ricinus  communis),  from  the 
cleansing  effects  of  the  purgative  which  it 
produces.  See  Castor-Oil. 

Agomphasis,  or  Agomphosis  (from  the 
Greek  a not,  and  gomphos  a nail).  Applied 
to  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

Agrippa  (from  the  Greek  agra  capture, 
and  polls  a foot) . A child  born  with  the  feet 
foremost;  hence  the  name  of  some  celebrated 
liomans. 

Agrypnia  (from  the  Greek  agra  a cap- 
ture, and  ujonos  sleep).  AVatchfulness. 
Want  of  sleep. 

Ague.  An  intermittent  fever,  charac- 
terised by  cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot ; very 
prevalent  in  damp,  marshy  districts.  Be- 
tween the  paroxysms,  or  periods,  there  is 
a perfect  intermission  when  no  fever  is 
present,  and  the  jiatient  feels  only  the 
lassitude  resulting  from  debility,  and  can 
often  go  about  his  ordinary  employments,  ii 
they  be  not  too  laborious.  Agues  have  been 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  paroxysmal 
periods,  into — 1.  Quotidian  ox  , having 
an  interval  of  twenty -four  hours  between 
the  attacks ; 2.  Tertian,  or  third-day, 

having  an  interval  of  48  hours ; 3.  Quartan, 
or  fourth-day,  having  an  intermission  of 
72  hours  between  each  attack ; and 
4.  Erratic,  when  the  return  of  the  fever 
goes  beyond  the  latter  period,  and  is  coni’ 
monly  irregular  in  its  recurrence.  There  are 
several  other  distinctions  of  the  fever  such 
as  spurious  and  imperfect,  and  many  nice 
divisions  of  the  more  common  forms,  but 
they  are  of  no  practical  utility.^  The  pa- 
roxysms of  ague  are  divided  into  three 
tolerably  regular  stages; — 1st.,  \ho  Cold 
Stage,  when  the  chill  creeps  over  the  system, 
the  colour  departs  from  the  lips,  the  face 
becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  whole  frame 
shivers  and  trembles  as  though  smitten  by 
a frosty  wind,  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and 
the  veins  seem  filled  with  ice;  there  is 


• 

generally  nausea  and  faintness,  and  »n 
utter  prostration  of  strength ; the  j)aiient 
has  no  power  to  stay  the  convulsive  trem- 
bling of  his  every  limb  and  joint,  and 
which  continues  for  a longer  or  shorter 
interval,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  succeeded 
by — 2.  The  Hot  Stage,  when  the  warmth  of 
tire  body  gradually  returns,  at  first  irre- 
gularly, by  transient  flushes ; then  by  a 
steady,  dry,  burning  heat,  which  rises  m uch 
above  the  natural  standard ; the  lips  resume 
their  colour,  the  cheeks  are  flushed,  the 
tongue  is  parched  and  white;  there  is  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  flying 
pains  in  the  loins,  back,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a 
twitching  of  the  nerves,  and  a difficulty  of 
respiration;  there  is  great  thirst,  and  the 
urine  is  highly  coloured,  and  bums  as  it  is 
voided,  the  pulse  is  quick,  strong,  and 
hard,  as  in  more  sustained  fevers.  Then 
comes — 3.  The  Sweating  Stage.  At  first  a 
slight  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  face 
and  neck,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a profuse 
general  perspiration;  the  temperature  of 
the  body  falls  gradually  to  the  natural 
standard,  the  pulse  softens  and  diminishes 
in  frequency,  the  respiration  becomes  more 
full  and  free,  the  pains  depart ; there  is  a 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  all  the 
animal  functions  are  restored  to  their  proper 
order.  This  is  the  common  routine  of  an 
ague  visitation;  the  length  of  the  stages 
differ  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  so 
consequently  does  the  Avhole  duration  of 
the  attack,  which  may  last  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  or  more,  and  its  return  may 
generally  be  calculated  on  with  great  cer- 
tainty, so  that  the  patient  may  prepare  him- 
self for  it.  Sometimes  the  attacks  are 
accompanied  by  more  severe  symptoms, 
such  as  fainting  fits,  convulsions,  cramps, 
spasmodic  affections,  and  even  delirium. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  quotidian  has 
the  shortest,  and  the  quartan  the  longest 
cold  stage ; of  the  three  kinds  the  tertian 
is  most  common,  and  this  occurs  as  much  at 
one  season  of  the  year  as  another,  while 
the  quotidian  makes  its  attacks  mostly  in 
the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in  the  autumn. 
This  seasonal  occurrence  of  the  disease  baa 
given  occasion  for  the  names  autumnal 
and  vernal  (spring)  ague,  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  distinguished.  Again,  it  lias 
been  noticed  that  the  quotidian  usually 
comes  in  the  morning,  the  tertian  at  noon, 
and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon,  although 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  are  very  numerous.  Then,  again 
the  different  kinds  of  ague  frequently 
change  or  lapse  into  each  other,  increasing 
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Of  (.limmishing  in  the  frequency  of  tlie 
httacKs,  according  to  local  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  the  remedies  taken  5 very 
seldom  does  the  disease  leave  the  patient 
at^once,  but  retires  slowly,  as  though  loth 
to  oe  beaten  ; most  probably  the  quotidian 
becomes  a tertian,  then  a quartan,  and  then 
again  erratic,  before  it  finally  discontinues  its 
attacks,  which  also  become  gradually  lighter 
and  of  shorter  duration,  until  they  cease 
altogether. 

Ague  attacks,  almost  indiscriminately, 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life, 
more  perhaps  those  of  the  middle  age  than 
any  other,  and  men  more  than  women. 
If  poor  people^  are  generally  more  aguish 
than  rich,  it  is  simply  because  they  are 
more  exposed  to  its 

^ Exciting  Causes.  The  principal  of  which 
IS  marsh  miasma.,  or  malaria;  that  is,  the 
eflluvia  ax’ising  from  lands  that  have  been 
flooded,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  draws  up  the  moisture  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  laden  with  deleterious 
gas  3s,  from  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  ^ Not  alwa5^s  does  the  person 
inhaling  this  experience  the  attack  of  ague 
at  once;  the  disease  seems  to  be,  as  it  v/ere 
latent  in  the  S3’’stem,  and  to  be  called  into 
activity  by  a particular  state  or  condition  of 
the  body,  or  by  some  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  development,  such  as  wet 
or  cold  weather,  exposure  to  night  air,  over 
anxiety,  want  of  rest  or  food,  or  aught 
which  tends  to  debilitate  the  system.  It 
has  been  contended  by  Dr.  Snow,  that 
merely  atmospheric  agents  do  not  communi- 
cate ague,  but  that  it  enters  the  63'stem  by 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  means  of  the 
marshy  and  stagnant  water  drunk  by  those 
who  live  in  low-lying  districts.  It  may  be  so 
t^o  a certain  extent,  but  not  altogether ; it  is 
by  the  lungs  chiefly  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  poison  enters.  And  what  are  its 
effects  upon  the  internal  economy  ^ It  causes 
a distension  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen, 
the  former  being  called  gall-cake,  and  the 
latter  ague-cake ; the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  interfered  with  ; it  accumulates 
m the  veins  of  the  viscera  generally ; the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  the  alimentary 
canal  are  disturbed,  and  the  consequences 
are  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

_ Treatment.  Ague  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered as  a curable  disease ; in  dry  and 
temperate  climates  especially ; the  more  re- 
gular forms  of  attack  are  the  least  dangerous ; 
when  it  comes  at  irregular  periods,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  with  great  violence,  and 
when  the  patient  is  prostrated  by  some  other 
sickness,  it  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  especially 
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' it  of  long  standing.  Sometimes  a mere 
change  of  residence  to  a more  dry  and  airy 
locality,  with  proper  attention  to  diet,  will 
suffice  to  check  it  j and  should  these  mea- 
sures not  succeed,  there  is  little  danger  in 
allowing  it  to  run  its  course,  unless  the 
patient  should  be  weaklv,  in  which  case 
medicines  should  at  once  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  not  often  that  a first  attack  of  ague 
can  be  anticipated : and  during  the  paroxysm 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  alleviate  the 
severe  symptoms,  to  shorten  its  progress, 
and  avert  the  danger  of  internal  congestion^ 
In  the  cold  stage,  we  should  apply  artificial 
warmth,  such  as  hot  water  bottles,*  or  a mus- 
tard bath,  to  the  feet,  mustard  poultices  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  friction  of  the  back 
with  stimulating  liniment— say  Soap  Lini- 
ment and  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  equal 
parts  and  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath  in 
extreme  cases.  Negus,  tea,  gruel,  barley- 
water,  or  any  rvarm,  diluent  drinks,  may  be 
given ; and  should  the  fit  prove  long  and 
severe,  a draught,  consisting  of  Tinctin-e  of 
Opium  and  ./Ether,  or  Compound  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  of  each  half  a drachm,  to  an  ounce 
of  Camphor  Mixture  or  Peppermint  Water. 
When  the  hot  stage  comes  on,  the  body 
should  be  sponged  with  cold  water  *,  and  cool 
drinks,  such  as  Lemonade — if  iced,  so  much 
the  better— be  given.  Should  no  Laudanum 
have  been  previousl3'’  administered,  a half 
drachm  dose,  without  any  stimulant,  but 
with  a drachm  of  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia, may  be  given,  unless  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  veins  of  the  head,  or  delirium, 
in  which  case  leeches,  or  cupping,  on  the 
temple  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  ojiiate 
avoided.  In  the  sweating  stage,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible  ; mo- 
derate the  perspiration,  and,  if  the  exhaus- 
tion is  great,  administer  a little  weak  spirits 
and  water.  When  the  fit  is  over,  dry  tlie 
surface  of  the  body  with  warm  towels,  put 
on  clean,  well- aired  linen,  and  have  a warm 
bed  read3'  ^or  his  reception.  During  tlie  in- 
termission of  the  paroxysms,  a mixture  like 
the_  following  may  be  taken  : — Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  12  grains  ; diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
24  minims ; Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces. 
Mix,  and  take  two  tablespooufuls  eveiy  four 
hours.  _ Should  this  not  prove  effectual,  or 
should  it  cause,  as  Quinine  sometimes  does, 
a throbbing  in  the  head,  it  is  best  to  try 
Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potash,  5 minims, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle;  the  dose  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  10  minims ; but  the  action  of  this 
remedy  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  too 
nmch  ofitmayactprejudiciall3mn  thesystem. 
Should  there  be  tremours,  griping  pains  in 
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the  sto’.nacTi  and  bowels,  or  itcbing  of  the  face 
and  eyelids,  let  it  be  at  once  discontinued. 
Large  doses  of  Qiiinine,  say  10  grains,  will 
sometimes  arrest  an  attack  of  ague,  if  taken 
just  as  it  is  coming  on,  and  so  sometimes 
will  anything  making  a strong  impression 
on  the  mind,  such  as  fear,  hope,  joy,  anger, 
&c.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  is  a good  remedy  for 
ague ; 3 grains  of  it  made  into  a pill  with 
Confection  of  Opium,  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  the  dose  to  be  increased  a grain 
every  day  until  it  reaches  10  or  12  grains. 
Ko  duid  should  be  swallowed  for  some  time 
after  the  dose,  or  it  may  cause  vomiting. 
Linely  powdered  Charcoal,  twenty  grains  in 
brandy  and  water,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
has  been  recommended  by  good  authorities, 
and  so  have  10-grain  doses  of  Cobweb,  formed 
into  pills  with  syrup  or  mucilage.  Bitter 
infusions,  such  as  Quassia,  and  Gentian, 
or  Camomile,  are  no  doubt  serviceable  in 
this  disorder,  during  the  progress  of  which 
purgatives  should  be  occasionally  admi- 
nistered : from  3 to  5 grains  of  Calomel,  over 
night,  and  a draught  of  Ehubarb  and  Mag- 
nesia in  the  morning,  will  prove  the  most 
efficacious. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  _ tonics 
are  required  any  of  the  preparations  of 
iron  will  be  serviceable,  and  bitter  infusions. 
A change  of  air  is  most  desirable,  and  a 
good,  generous  diet.  The  above  directions 
will  apply  for  the  most  part  to  yhildren, 
giving  half- doses  of  the  medicines 
avoiding  opiates  ; they  may  take  the  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc  with  a little  moist  sugar,  or 
^stead  of  Quinine,  half  a wineglassful  of 
Decoction  of  Bark,  three  times  a-day. _ See 
Ciuchofidj  Quijwib. 

Air  (Latin,  aer).  The  element  encom- 
passing the  terraqueous  globe.  See  Atmo- 
sphere. The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  con- 
sidered by  ancient  philosophers  a simple 
element,  but  found  by  modern  chemists  to 
consist  of  two  simple  substances,  or  gases, 
called  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  m the 
proportion  of  23  parts  of  the  former  to  77  of 
the  latter,  by  weight,  in  every  hundred : 
these  are  about  the  proportions,  under  all 
circumstances,  of  pure  air;  but  other  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  composition  of  that 
which  we  breathe  generally,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  these  by  which  it  is  rendered  offensive 
and  injurious,  cannot  be  so  easily  estimatea , 
they  are  only  known  by  their  mismieyous 
effects  upon  the  delicate  tissues  with  ydiicn 
they  come  in  contact,  and  we  speak  of  them, 
in  their  associated  form,  as  malaria  (a  Latin 
term,  signifying  bad  air),  which  see. 

The  residuum  of  air  expelled  from  the 
Jungs,  after  it  has  served  the  purposes  ot 


respiration,  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  breaty>t 
which  in  any  considerable  quantities  is  de* 
structive  of  animal  life;  hence  the  danger 
of  inhaling  deteriorated  air,  as  in  ill-venti- 
lated  rooms  where  a number  of  persons  are 
congregated,  and  other  close  places— such  as 
the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  which  140 
prisoners  were  thrust  over  night,  and  but 
20  came  out  alive  in  the  morning.  ihe 
air  of  crowded  cities  must  always  be  un- 
healthy, partly  on  account  of  the  excess  or 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  mixed  with  it, 
partly  from  other  impurities— such  as  soot, 
from  the  chimnies  (carbon),  and  effluvia  of 
decayed  animal  matter  (ammonia), 
of  which  it  becomes  the  vehicle,  and  the 
more  closely  the  houses  are  packed  to- 
gether, the  narrower  the  streets,  the  gi  eater 
is  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  causes. 
Aqueous  vapour,  such  as  fog,  and  mist, 
and  exhalations  from  pools  and  swamps, 
and  marshy  places,  also  coiitributo  gieatly 
to  the  impurity  of  the  air ; hence  the 
n6C0Ssity  for  a propor  svstom  of  dram- 
age,  and  for  placing  the  dwellings  of  men  as 
much  as  possible  in  dry  and  elevated  situa- 
tions. On  broad  rivers,  where  there  is  a 
constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  the  air 
is  kept  well  in  motion ; and  thus  manj  of 
the  impurities  arising  from  the  crowding  ot 
human  habitations,  and  the  working  of  maiiu- 
fart.ures  in  the  busy  entrepots  of  commerce 
are  carried  oflt,  otherwise  they  would  be  liko 
so  many  lazar  and  charnel  houses : as  it  is, 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  them  is  often  fear- 
fully high,  and  death  exacts  a heavy 
o-round-rent  for  the  advantages  of  position. 
When,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the 
case,  the  sewerage  of  a great  city  is  suffered 
to  run  into  the  channel  of  \s"ater  communi- 
cation, along  whose  banks  its  wharves  and 
warehouses  are  built,  the  water  becomes 
filled  with  putrid  and  feculent  matter, 
which  gives  out  noxious  gases  ; these  ming- 
ling with  the  atmosphere,  and  entering  into 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  poisons 
the  vei'5’’  springs  of  life,  producing  fevers 
and  other  epidemics,  which^  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  population,  especially 
the  ill-fed  and  worse  clothed  lower  classes. 

“ Pure  air  and  plenty  of  it,”  is  the  maxim 
of  the  true  man  of  science  ; eive  the  lungs 
free  play,  and  supply  them  with  this  great 
pabulum  of  animal  life,  oxygen,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  child  will  grow  up 
healthy  and  vigorous,  provided  the  food  be 
nutritious  nnd  of  sufficiont  qiuiiitit} , und 
tliorc  bo  no  lioroditciry  disoftso,  bitli  cir- 
cumstances  may  develope.  Better  is  it  that 
the  winds  of  heav’en  should  visit  the  trame 
a little  too  roughly,  than  that  they  should 
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not  visit  it  all ; but  better  still  is  it  that 
they  should  be  sulFered  in  their  calmer  and 
gentler  moments  to  play  about  the  persons, 
and  pass  unrestrained  through  the  habita- 
tions of  men  ; but  checked  in  their  wildest 
fury,  and  guarded  against  by  warm  clothing, 
and  carefully  closed  doors  and  windows,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  the  family  fire-side.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  unnecessary  exposure 
to  air,  especially  cold  air  ; the  winds,  those 
invisible  messengers  of  health,  clearing  and 
purifying  the  atmosphere  as  they  sweep 
along,  are  also  sometimes  messengers  of  sick- 
ness and  death.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  chest,  which  have  borne  their 
victims  into  early  graves,  have  owed  their 
rapid  development,  and  often  their  origin, 
to  the  keen  northerly  blasts,  and  cutting 
easterly  gales  of  our  island  home,  noted  for 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption which  occur  in  its  rolls  of  mor- 
tality . Let  us,  then,  while  impressing  upon 
our  readers  the  necessity  for  a good  supply 
of  pure  fresh  air,  also  warn  them  against  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  they  cannot  have 
too  much  of  it ; in  our  northern  clime  it  is 
very  possible  to  do  so. 

Air  in  Nurseries  should  be  admitted  very 
freely,  during  fine  weather  and  in  temperate 
seasons.  There  should  be  an  open  fire-place, 
with  a tolerably  wide  chimney,  and  a window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
being  opened  in  hot  weather,  a current  of  air 
could  pass  right  through  the  room  ; if  the 
stove  be  a close  one,  and  there  is  no  chimney, 
there  should  be  one  or  more  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  room  near  the  top,  or  the  ceiling, 
with  perforated  zinc  let  in.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  even  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  ventilation,  about  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  is  required  for  the  due 
supply  of  one  set  of  human  lungs  with  air, 
and,  when  the  necessar}'^  collection  of  a large 
family  in  one  room  renders  this  space  un- 
attainable, the  air  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  possible,  by  the  throwing  open  of 
doors  and  windows,  the  inmates  of  the  room 
retiring  to  another. 

Air  in  Bed-rooms.  This  generally,  by 
the  morning,  becomes  vitiated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  by  the 
sleepers,  and  requires  a thorough  change, 
which  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  opening  of 
the  windows,  if  there  be  one  on  either  side 
of  the  room,  or  if  they  be  opposite  an  open 
fire-place,  or  a door  which  can  be  set  wide 
back ; if  this  latter  can  be  moved  gently 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  put  the  air 
well  in  motion,  it  will  facilitate  the  puri- 
fying process.  The  bed-room  should  be 
vacated  as  soou  after  dressing  as  possible, 


and  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should 
keep  the  sleeper  therein  during  the  day. 
The  bed-room  for  children  should  ahvays  be 
distinct  from  the  nurseryq  and  all  windows 
left  open  through  the  day ; unless  in  damp 
foggy  weather.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
close  it,  and  all  bed-rooms  before  the  night 
comes  on,  as  in  this  climate,  even  in  sum- 
mer, there  is  generally  a degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  night,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  those  breathing  it, 
especially  in  sleep.  We  are  no  advocate  for 
leaving  bed-room  windows  open  through  the 
night,  however  warm  the  weather  may  be ; 
the  door  left  ajar,  ivith  the  chimney-Doard 
down,  will  afford  quite  suflScient  ventila- 
tion, and  obviate  the  risk  of  a chill  to  the 
person,  exposed  as  it  often  is,  in  the  restless 
tossing  so  usual  in  extreme  heat. 

Air  in  Dwellings.  What  we  have  said 
on  the  preceding  heads  will,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, obviate  the  necessity  for  enlarging 
much  on  this ; it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  certain  rooms  require  good  and  suffi- 
cient ventilation,  the  whole  house  assuredly 
does.  Fire  places  in  all  the  rooms  of  a 
house  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  of  a thorough  draught,  and  on  no  ac- 
count should  any  of  them  be  stopped  up 
with  fire-boards,  except  in  the  bed  rooms, 
and  then  only  in  very  severe  weather  and 
during  the  night.  In  building  a house, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  as  few  windows 
opening  towards  the  east  as  possible ; better 
a blank  wall  in  that  direction  if  it  can  be 
managed;  but  very  frequently  it  cannot, 
and  catarrhs  and  other  bronchial  affections 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  prevail  in  a house 
with  an  eastern  aspect,  unless  it  should  be 
sheltered  by  a rising  ground  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  a belt  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees; 
these,  however,  should  not  too  closely  sur- 
round the  building,  as  they  interfere  with 
the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  so  do  mis- 
chief in  another  way. 

Houses  are  often  rendered  unhealthy  by  a 
bad  arrangementof  the  drains,  and  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  of  the  family ; cesspool  s, 
into  which  the  sullage  from  the  sinks  runs, 
should  not  be  under  any  part  of  the  building, 
or  the  noxious  gases  from  it  will  be  sure 
to  escape,  and  mix  with  the  air  which  is 
breathed.  Many  a child  has  fallen  sud- 
denly sick,  many  a father  or  mother  been 
struck  down  by  fever,  for  which  no  cause 
could  be  assigned,  and  could  such  myste- 
rious visitations  be  traced  to  their  true  source, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  badly  covered 
cesspool,  the  too-near-at-hand  receptacle 
for  refuse  vegetable  matter,  or  the  ill- con- 
structed water-closet,  originated  the  mischieL 
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Let  the  air  about,  aiid  through,  a dwelihig- 
house  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  motion, 
set  the  doors  and  windows  open  in  warm 
weather,  when  strong  winds  are  blowing, 
and  in  cold  weather,  too,  when  the  inmates 
are  ont  for  a time,  or  sufficiently  protected 
from  chills  by  warm  clothing,  or  sneltered 
in  some  other  part  of  the  building.  Let 
the  source  of  all  unpleasant  sniells  be  at 
once  sought  out  ’,  the  nose  is  quick  to  detect 
any  foreign  and  unhealthy  inti’uders  into 
the  pure  atmosphere,  and  its  warnings 
should  ever  be  attended  to.  If  bad  smells 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  other  means,  disin- 
fectants should  be  used  ; Chloride  of  Lime 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  most  easily 
procured buy  a pound  of  any  chemist, 
mix  it  ^vith  two  gallons  of  water  in  a 
stone  bottle,  shake  up,  cork  tight,  and  when 
wanted  for  use,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
sprinkle  it  about  the  rooms  and  passages. 

8ee  Disinfectants.  . 

Air  in  Chapels,  <^'C.  The  principles  of 
ventilation  are  now  getting  to  be  so  well 
understood,  that  few  modern  buildings  in- 
tended for  public  assemblies,  are  without 
the  necessary  means  and  appliances  for  a 
constant  and  rapid  change  of  the  air  within 
them ; some,  Imwever,  are  still  so  constructed 
that  the  vitiated  atmosphere  can  find  no 
outlet,  nor  the  fresh  air  an  inlet,  and  into 
such  no  persons  at  all  weak  or  delicate 
should  venture  ; children  especially  should 
be  kept  out  of  them  ; and  here  let  us  enter 
our  protest  against  the  crowding  a number 
of  these  into  small  school  rooms,  often  the 
ordinary  living  rooms  of  common  houses. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  young 
submitted  to  sucli  evil  infiuences,  can  grow 
up  robust  and  hearty.  A school  room  should 
have  plent}^  of  space  above,  and  apertures 
for  the  foul  air  to  escape , and  even  where 
there  is  the  best  of  ventilation,  the  children 
should  not  be  kept  in  it  longer  than  two  or 
three  hours  at  a stretch.  See  T entilation. 

Change  of  Air.  Upon  this  important 
branch  of  our  present  subject  much  might 
be  said,  and  under  the  head  of  Chmate 
(which  see)  more  will  be  said.  At  present 
we  may  just  remark,  that  change  of  air  is 
at  all  times  one  of  the  most  pportant 
auxiliaries  of  the  medical  adviser.  io 
persons  confined  in  close  towns,  accu^omeu 
to  sedentary  employments,  and  sufieung 
from  the  ailments  incidental  to  such  situa- 
tions, and  modes  of  life,  a change  to  some 
open  hilly  district,  or  the  breezy  sea-side, 
often  produces  marvellous  results ; so  witn 
the  poor  invalid,  attacked,  perchance  by 
consumption,  who  finds  the  fresh  breezes 
of  the  hills,  or  the  sea-shore,  too  keen  tor 


the  diseased  lungs  to  breathe,  for  suih,  in 
some  sheltered  vale  of  I)e\'onshiic,  or 
other  southern  parts  of  our  island,  relief 
and  enjoyment  may  be  often  found.  In  the 
low-lying,  thickly  wooded  rural  districts, 
the  air  is  generally  relaxing,  and  frequently 
laden  with  miasma ; persons  who  are  obliged 
to  dwell  there,  should  get  out  upon  the 
open  hills  as  often  as  possible,  and  let  the 
lungs  play  freely  in  the  bracing  air  ; t.iostf 
engaged  in  rural  occupations,  are  usuailj 
enabled  to  resist  the  enervating  efforts  of  the 
bad  air  which  they  inhale,  although  not 
always,  as  we  see  by  the  prevalence  of  ague, 
and  other  fevers,  among  them.  After  all, 
however,  for  purity  of  air,  the  countiy 
is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  town,  and  in 
most  situations,  the  rural  population  are 
more  healthful  than  the  urban. 

As  a general  rule  it  may  be  noted  that  dry 
air  is  good,  if  not  too  dry  \ in  which  case  it  is 
likely  to  cause  cracks  and  chaps  in  the  skin, 
and  to  be  loaded  with  minute  particles  of 
dust  which  are  injurious  to  the  lungs. ^ Moist 
ah’  is  not  healthy  to  breathe,  especially  u 
accompanied  by  cold,  as  it  often  is  in  this 
climate,  hence  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  ah  of  the  coast  if  not  too 
keen,  is  undoubtedly  stimulating  and 
strengthening,  in  a great  measure  oving, 
probably,  to  its  containing  a portiem  of  the 
marine  constituents  \ there  is  a healthiui 
freshness  in  the  very  play  and_  dash  of  the 
waves,  and  the  lungs  seem  to  inhale  larger 
quantities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  expand 
more  freely,  by  the  inargin  of  the  wide 
ocean  j here  that  hidispensable  condition  of 
atmospheric  purity,  constant  motion,  ever 
prevails,  as  it  does  usuallv  upon  great  eleva- 
tions, hill  tops  and  lofty  table-lands, 
around  and  over  which  the  gales  sweep, 
whistling,  and  swaying  the  boughs  of  the 
pines  and  other  mountain  trees,  w’hile,  in 
the  vale  below,  the  heat  is  sultry,  and  not  a 
leaf  is  stirred.  Great  contrasts  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  charactei-s  of  the  dwellers  in 
these  two  different  regions,  and  this  is  owing 
in  a considerable  degree  to  the  intiucnce  of 
the  air  they  breathe.  See  Respiration. 

At. A (plural  Alee,  Latin  a wing)  ; hence 
the  anatomical  terms — Ala,  the  upper  part 
of  the  auricle  (see  Anris,  Ear,  Favilion) ; 
Alee  minores,  the  Nymplue  (which  see)  ; 
Alee  nasi,  the  lateral  or  moveable  parts  of 
the  nose  (see  Easi) ; Alee  vcspertdionum 
(bat’s- wings),  the  broad  ligaments  situated 
between  the  JJterns  and  Ealloptan  tubes, 

which  see.  v t *• 

Albicantia  Coiipoiui  (from  the  Latin 
albico  to  become  white).  1 wo  small  vmce 
substances  in  tbe  Cerebellum,  which  see. 
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Albinism  (from  tlie  Latin  wliite). 
Albinoes  are  those  in  whom  the  skins  are  of 
an  nniform,  dull,  milky  colour,  the  hair 
pale  and  silky,  like  bleached  flax  ; the  parts 
of  the  eye  called  the  iris,  retina,  and  cho- 
roid, pink  ; the  two  latter,  seen  through  the 
pupil,  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  former. 
The  sight  of  albinoes  is  weak  in  the  day- 
iight,  but  stronger  in  the  dark ; they  are 
found  among  negroes  as  well  as  the  light- 
skinned  races  of  mankind.  The  absence  of 
colour  is  owing  to  a want  of  the  pigmentary 
deposit  under  the  cuticle.  See  L&ucopatMa. 

Albumen  (from  the  Latin  albusj  white). 
One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  we  have 
of  this  substance  is  the  white  of  an  egg, 
which  is  almost  pure  albumen.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  animal 
bodies,  and  also  exists  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  coagu- 
lates bj"  heat,  so  that  its  presence  in  the 
blood,  urine,  &:c.,  may 'be  easily  detected. 
One  reason  why  over-boiled  eggs  and  over- 
cooked meat,  &c.,  is  unwholesome,  is  that  the 
albumen,  of  which  they  are  largely  com- 
posed, becomes  hard  and  indigestible.  Che- 
mical analysis  shows  that  this  substance 
contains  a quantity  of  pure  soda,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  egg,  this  is  mixed  with 
sulphur,  hence  the  discoloration  of  the  silver 
spoon  with  which  the  egg  is  eaten.  When 
coagulated  by  means  of  galvanism,  the  soda 
appears  at  the  negative  end  of  the  battery. 
The  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  or  CoiTosive 
Sublimate,  is  a very  delicate  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  ; water  which  contains 
only  a two-thousandth  part  becoming  milky 
by  this  addition.  In  a fluid  state  it  soon  be- 
comes putrid ; but,  in  a solid  state,  will  keep 
for  a long  time.  Albumen  has  been  distin- 
guished, as,  first,  Animxl,  which  is  hici- 
pient,  Liquid  and  Liolid^  the  first  being 
obtained  from  the  serum  of  chyle,  &c.  ; the 
second,  being  the  thick  glairy  fluid  which 
constitutes  the  white  of  an  egg;  and,  the 
third,  a substance  contained  in  several  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Second,  Vege-ta- 
BLE,  as  obtained  from  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
&c.  See  Gliadine^  Glue. 

Albuginea,  meaning  whitish,  is  a medi- 
cal term  coming  from  the  same  root  as  the 
above.  Albwiinea  oeuli.f  is  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane immediately  under  the  conjunctiva 
(See  Eye)  ; and  A.  testis.,  the  fibrous  tunic 
which  envelopes  the  Testis,  (which  s6fe ;) 
and  Albugo  is  a white  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
See  Eye. 

Algo  AXES.  Compounds  of  salts  with  al- 
cohol. See  Hydrates. 

Alcohol  is  an  Arabic  term  used  by  che- 
mists to  signify  highly  rectified  or  pure 


spirit,  such  as  Spirits  of  Wine ; the  term  has 
also  another  meaning,  viz.,  anything  reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder ; but  it  is  now 
rarely  used  in  this  sense.  Alcohol  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  fermenting  sacchai’ine 
substances,  such  as  malt,  and  the  process  of 
converting  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is  called 
vinous  fermentation.  This  process  of  con- 
version may  be  thus  briefly  described.  The 
liquor  containing  the  dissolved  sugar  is  sub- 
jected to  a heat  of  150°  and  allowed  to  cool 
to  70°,  yeast  is  then  added ; very  shortly,  an 
internal  movement  in  the  fluid  takes  place, 
a thick  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and  a 
gaseous  matter  escapes,  wliich  is  carbonic 
acid  gas;  the  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  then 
unites  with  a portion  of  the  carbon,  and  forms 
olefiant  gas,  which  uniting  with  the  water 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  composes  alcohol,  and 
this,  fi'om  its  superior  lightness  passes  over 
and  is  condensed,  in  combination  with  watery 
vapour,  in  a cooled  receiver.  To  deprive 
alcohol  of  its  water,  it  is  passed  through 
dried  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium, Lime,  Barytes,  or  Alumina ; or  it  ma}'- 
be  done  by  putting  it  in  an  open  vessel 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
previously  placed  in  a vessel  containing  Lime. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a transparent,  colourless 
fluid,  of  a pungent  taste  and  fragrant  odour ; 
it  is  lighter  and  more  volatile  than  water, 
burns  with  a blue  flame  which  becomes  yel- 
lowish when  the  spirit  is  diluted  with  water, 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  which,  it 
is  termed  Proof  Spirit,  it  then  has  a specific 
gravity  of  0-917,  and  this  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  used  for  many  tinctures  and 
other  pharmaceutical  purposes,  the  strength 
of  which  is  represented  by  0-930,  the  gravity 
of  pure  alcohol  being,  according  to  Lowitz, 
0-796,  although  the  Leyden  college  make  it 
0 815.  The  pure  spirit  of  commerce  is  seldom 
less  than  from  0-830  to  0-835. 

Alcohol  is  the  active  principle  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  the  habitual  use  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  induces 
“ more  than  half  of  all  our  chronic  diseases.” 
Brandy,  Bum,  Gin,  Whiskj^,  &c.,  arc  but 
variously  flavoured  forms  of  diluted  alcoliol ; 
medicinally  they  are  sometimes  prescribed, 
and  employed  with  good  effect;  brandy  has 
been  found  especially  useful  to  rouse  the 
system  in  some  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
and  in  the  sinking  stages  of  typhus  fever, 
&c.  They  are  sometimes  recommended  aa 
nervous  stimulants  in  cases  of  great  de- 
pression, but  there  is  always  danger  that  tie 
taking  of  them  may  become  a confirmed 
habit,  which  will  grow  upon  the  patient, 
and  eventually  make  a wreck  of  mind  and 
body.  See  Drunkenness. 
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That  alcohol  is  a poison  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  see  too  much  of  its  baleful  elfects 
in  our  everyday  life  and  experience,  to 
question  this ; yet  like  most  other  poisons 
it  may  be  tuiaied  to  good  account  in  fhe 
treatment  of  disease,  as  Ave  have  already 
shown,  and  in  a greatly  diluted  form,  may 
be  beneficially  employed  as  an  article  of 
diet.  See  Ale^  Becr^  Beverages. 

With  every  desire  to  avoid  taking  sides 
in  the  great  temperance  dispute  Avhich  has 
so  long  agitated  the  public  mind,  we  may 
observe  that  the  abuse  pf  a thing  furnishes 
no  argument  against  its  use.,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  deny  to  some  the  pleasure 
and  beneht  which  they  derive  from_  the 
moderate  employment  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
because  very  many  involve  themselves  in 
disastrous  consequences  from  taking  them 
inihioderatelg. 

Besides  the  internal  administration  _ of 
alcohol,  it  is  much  used  in  evaporating 
and  other  Lotions^  in  Gargles,  and  CoUgria, 
(which  see) . It  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
Tinctures  and  medicated  Spirits  (which  see) 
and  in  its  several  pharmaceutical  forms  of 
Kectified,  Proof  Spirit,  and  Spirit  of  French 
Wine,  is  in  constant  request  both  com- 
mercially and  medicinally. 

As  a gwison  ; Avhen  taken  in  large  doses 
either  as  Spirits  of  Wine,  or  any  of  the 
ardent  spirits,  such  as  Brandy,  Gin,  &c.,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  effects  which  Ave  see  in  the 
various  stages  of  inebriety  *,  these  are  folloAved 
by  total  insensibility,  coma,  and  death; 
if  the  system  can  be  relieved  in  time  of  the 
poison,  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump  or  an 
emetic,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved. 
The  best  restoratives  are  ammonia  given  in 
the  form  of  the  Aromatic  Spirit,  and  strong 
Coffee,  as  in  case  of  poisoning  by  Opium 
which  see,  also  Fermentation,  Poisons, 
Spirits. 

Ale  and  Beer.  These  are  fermented 
liquors,  Avhicli  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made 
Avholly  of  malt  and  hops ; obtaining  from 
the  former  their  saccharine  and  alcohol 
(sAvectness  and  strength),  and  from  the 
latter  their  bitter  or  tonic  principles.  The 
above  terms  are  botti  of  Saxon  origin,  and  it 
Avas  to  the  Saxons,  probably,  that  Ave  OAve 
the  introduction  of  these  drinks  into  this 
country.  Pliny  says,  “All  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  haA'^e  a liquor  with  which 
they  intoxicate  themselves,  made  of  corn 
and  water.”  Unfortunately,  to  the  present 
day  this  practice  of  intoxication,  by  means 
of  malt  liquor,  very  much  prevails,  among 
the  poorer  classes  especially,  to  AV'hom,  in- 
stead of  a gentle  stimulant  and  strengthen- 
ing diet-drink,  ale,  beer,  or  porter,  as  the 


case  may  bo,  is,  by  excessive  imlulg^p('e  ill 
it,  made  a moral  and  physical  poison. 

According  to  law,  “ Malt  Liquors,”  as 
these  beverages  are  called,  may  be  breweu 
only  from  malt  and  hops,  with  sugar  and 
Avater ; isinglass  to  refine  them  is  alloAved, 
but  no  otlier  addition,  although  others  are 
often  made,  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  by  the 
large  breAA'ers,  as  by  the  licensed  retailers. 
The  fact  elicited  by  a recent  parliamentary 
commission,  that  the  publican  sells  his  be^- 
at  the  same  piice  as  he  pays  for  it,  if  not 
loAver,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  considerable 
adulteration  takes  place.  The  folloAving  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  process  : — hirst  Avater 
is  added,  and  this  makes  the  beer  taste  poor; 
it  is  deficient  in  body,  and  also  in  strength, 
and  no  regular  beer  drinkers  AAmuld  take  it ; 
to  remedy  this  the  breAver’s  druggist  is 
called  in,  and  he  prescribes  treacle  and 
liquorice,  to  gWe  body  and  sweetness,  and 
Cocculus  indicus,  a stupefying  narcotic  seed, 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  alcohol.  A 
little  Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Green  Vitriol, 
commonly  called  Copperas,  is  then  added  to 
make  it  froth  up  Avell ; and  to  impart  bitter- 
ness, quassia  is  used : the  beverage  is  noAv 
completed.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about 
the  employment  of  Strichrdne,  the  active 
principle  of  Nux  Vomica,  and  a Aurulent 
poison,  to  give  a bitter  flavour  to  ale  and 
beer;  but  the  expense  of  this  preparation 
Avould  seem  to  put  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Ales,  it  is  obvious,  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  their  tints,  must  be  less 
liable  to  be  tampered  Avith  than  the  darker 
coloured  fluids.  The  brewing  of  malt 
liquors  is  conducted  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  Avhich  are  modified  according 
to  the  kind  of  beverage  to  be  produced. 
See  Brewing. 

The  colour  of  ale  and  beer  depends  very 
much  Aipon  that  of  the  malt  employed  in  its 
preparation,  and  this  is  in  accordance  Avith 
the  heat  to  AAdiich  the  grain  is  subjected. 
In  the  paler  malt  the  saccharine  matter  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection ; hence  the  pale  ales 
are  the  best.  Strong  Ale  is  made  of  from 
eight  to  ten  bushels  of  malt,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  hops  to  the  hogshead.  For 
Bitter  Ale  A’ery  pale  malt  is  used,  and  not 
aboA^e  half  the  aboA’^e  quantity ; aud  for 
Table  Ale,  or  beer,  about  the  same  proportion 
of  malt,  Avith  from  four  to  nine  pounds  of 
hops,  unless  it  is  prepared  from  tne  second 
mash  of  stronger  ales.  Very  Small,  or  Har~ 
vest  Beer,  may  be  brcAved  of  from  Iaa  o to 
three  bushels  of  malt  and  four  pounds  of 
hops  to  the  hogshead  ; but  this  is  for  imme- 
diate use,  as  it  Avill  not  keep,  y tout  has 
about  one  quarter  of  pale  malt,  tw  o b'ishela 
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of  brown,  and  three-quarters  of  a bushel  of 
black,  or  patent  malt,  with  eight  pounds  of 
hops  to  the  hogshead ; and  Forter  is  often 
much. the  same,  wuth  treacle  or  liquorice. 

Alexiphaumics  (from  the  Greek  alexo,  to 
repel,  and  pharmakon,  poison).  An  old 
name  for  antidotes  for  poison : from  the 
same  root  w''e  have  also  Alexiterics,  preserva- 
tives against  infections  or  poison. 

Alg^e,  the  sea-weed  tribe  of  Acotyledo- 
nous  plants,  belonging  to  the  order  AphyllcB^ 
from  some  of  wdiich  medicines  are  prepared. 
See  Iodine^  Iodide  of  Fotassiuni,  ^c. 

Algedo  (from  the  Greek  algos,  pain),  in- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
occuYving  in  Gonorrhoea  (which  see).  This  is 
a term  now  seldom  used. 

Algor  (from  the  Latin  algo,  to  be  cold). 
A sudden  chilliness,  or  rigor,  Avhich  seizes 
on  the  patient  in  some  stages  of  Fever, 
Cramp,  Cholera,  which  sec. 

Algorath,  Powder  of.  A Protoxide  of 
Antimony,  so  called  after  a physician  of 
Verona,  with  whom  it  was  a favourite 
nostrum.  See  Antimony. 

Alienation  (from  the  Latin  alieno,  to 
estrange).  Mental  derangement.  See 
Madness. 

Aliment  (Latin  Alimentuni),  nourish- 
ment, nutrition.  Anything  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life.  See  Diet,  Food. 

Aliisientary  Canal.  This  is  what  ana- 
tomists would  call  a musculo-membraneous 
tube,  extending  from  the  month  to  the  anus, 
and  including  many  of  the  most  important 
organs  and  viscera  of  our  internal  economy. 
It  has  been  divided  for  convenience  of  des- 
cription and  reference  into  the  following 
distinct  parts — WeBIouth;  Fharynx;  JEso- 
phagus,  and  Stomach  ; the  small  Intestines 
called  Duodenum,  Jegunum,  and  Ilium; 
and  the  large  Intestines,  termed  Caecum, 
Colon,  and  Fectum,  all  of  which  see. 

Into  this  canal  the  food  passes  after  it 
has  reached  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  is 
conveyed  by  a regular  undulatory  motion, 
given  by  the  action  of  the  aesophagus,  or 
muscular  gullet.  When  this  motion  is 
interrupted  by  an  attempt  to  swallow  too 
fast,  the  action  becomes  spasmodic,  and  a 
sensation  of  choking  is  produced : at  the 
upper  and  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
food  taken  at  one  time  is  collected,  and 
mixed  wdth  gastric  juice,  becoming  con- 
verted into  a greyish-looking  pulp,  called 
chyme,  which,  as  it  is  formed,  is  passed  by 
another  w'ave-like  motion  towards  the  py- 
lorus, or  smaller  end  of  the  stomach.  Here 
there  is  a valve  which  allows  all  well- 
digested  food  to  pass,  but  rejects  or  turns 
back  that  wliich  is  not  sufficiently  softened. 


When  the  food  has  passed  through  the  py^ 
lorus  into  the  small  intestines,  the  bile, 
flowmg  into  the  duodenum  from  the  liver, 
mixes  with  it,  as  does  also  the  pancreatic 
juice.  The  chyme,  thus  rendered  more  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutriment,  passes  onward 
through  the  small  intestines,  giving  its 
chyle,  or  nutrient  quality,  to  the  lacteals. 
The  folds  and  convolutions  into  which  the 
intestines  are  throwm,  are  clearly  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  a large  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  cliyme,  which  having  tra- 
versed the  small,  is  discharged  into  the 
large  intestine,  or  colon,  through  a slit-like 
valve,  assuming  there  the  feculent  character. 
In  the  colon  the  food  yields  up  the  remains 
of  its  nutrition,  and  is  discharged  through 
the  rectum  and  anus.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  alimentary  canal,  is  not 
only  the  main  passage  through  which  the 
food  passes,  but  it  is  also  the  principal  drain 
or  sew^er  of  the  body ; into  this  is  cast  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wmste  material  which 
it  would  be  injurious  to  retain,  especially  in 
illness ; hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
passage  clear  by  means  of  aperient  medicines, 
when  the  bow^els  do  not  act  without,  even 
when  little  or  no  food  is  taken.  See  Abdo~ 
men,  Absorption,  Digestion. 

Alkali  (from  the  Arabic  «:7,.from,  kali, 
the  name  of  a plant).  The  plants  so  called 
are  chiefly  those  of  marine  origin,  from  the 
ashes  of  which,  when  burnt.  Potash  or  Soda, 
termed  fixed  alkalies,  can  be  extracted ; to 
these  two,  and  the  volatile  alkali.  Ammo- 
nia, the  name  was  formerly  restricted ; now, 
however,  all  caustic  substances  whiclr  can 
be  volatilized  by  heat,  and  have  the  power 
of  neutralizing  acids,  are  termed  alkalies; 
they  have  the  property  of  changing  vege- 
table blue  to  green,  red  to  purple,  and  give 
to  yellow  a reddish  brown  tinge.  They  are 
largely  employed  in  medical  practice,  and 
form  a class  of  themselves,  having  very 
distinct  peculiarities.  Alkalies  are  of  three 
kinds,  viz.: — 1.  The  vegetable,  as  Potash; 
2.  The  mineral,  as  Soda;  3.  The  arrimal, 
as  Ammonia,  w'hich  is  also  distirrguished  as 
volatile  alkali,  being  made  by  distillation 
from  the  horns  of  deer,  and  other  animal 
matter.  See  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 

From  the  same  root  come  also  the  w'ords 
Alkalinity,  the  property  of  turning  vege- 
table blues  and  other  colours  as  indicated 
above ; Alkalimeter,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  alkali  in  any  sub- 
stance ; and  Alkalescent,  growing  alkalin 
or  ammoniacal,  commonly  applied  to  urine. 

Alkaline  Earths  are  tliose  which  pos- 
sess alkaline  properties,  as  Magnesia^  Lim4m 
Baryta^  and  Trontia^  which  see. 
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Alk-Ilization,  the  impregnation  of  any 
substance  with  an  alkali. 

Alkaloids  (from  alJcali^  and  Greek  eidos^ 
species),  arc  the  active  principles  of  various 
vegetables  which  have  alkaline  properties ; 
their  discovery  may  be  dated  from  1816,  and 
their  introduction  mto  medical  practice  has 
proved  of  immense  service  to  the  physician, 
as  their  great  activity  admits  of  their  ad- 
ministration, with  absolute  certainty  of  ef- 
fect, in  very  minute  doses.  Quinine^  the 
active  principle  of  bark,  and  Morphine^  that 
of  opium,  are  the  commonest  examples 
of  alkaloids  which  can  be  cited  at  present. 
W e shall  b ave  occasion  to  refer  to  all  these 
preparations  as  we  proceed. 

Alke-kenge,  AYinter  Cheny,  the  fruit 
of  the  {Fhysalis  Allce-kenge),  sometimes 
but  not  often,  used  in  Nepliriti^^  Dysuria^ 
Asciius,  ^5.,  which  see. 


Allantois  (from  the  Greek  alias,  a 
sausage,  and  eidos,  likeness) . A thin  tran- 
sparent membrane,  situate  between  the 
Amnion  and  Chorion,  which  see.  Also  a 
vesicle,  or  sac,  projecting  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  embryo. 

Allium  (from  the  Latin  aleo,  to  stink). 
A genius  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Asphodellem,  of  which  ive  have  familiar 
examples  in  the  commoriQ(ax\\Q,(A.Sntivi(mJ , 
the  Onion  (A.  Cep  a),  the  leek  ( A.Forrum) , 
and  the  Shallot,  (A.  Ascalonicum) , The  pro- 
perties of  all  these  are  stimulant,  diuretic, 
expectorant,  and  deobstruent,  but  they  are 
not  suitable  for  hot  and  bilious  tempera- 
ments, and  are  not  often  prescribed.  They 
have  been  found  useful  in  chronic  catarrhs, 
humural  asthma,  and  worms ; epilepsy  and 


dropsy  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by  h 
strong  infusion  of  garlic,  v/nich,  as  well  aa 
onions,  is  sometimes  used  as  a revulsive; 
the  latter,  roasted  and  split,  are  frequently 
applied  as  cataplasms  to  bring  abscesses  to 
maturity.  Of  garlic,  a dose  or  two  may  be 
taken  in  the  morning  for  worms : of  the  in- 
fusion of  garlic,  made  of  half  a pound  of  the 
bruised  roots  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  two 
teaspoonfuls  before  and  after  every  meal, 
for  epilepsy  : of  the  syrup  of  garlic,  made  of 
1 ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  to  1|  ounce 
of  lump  sugar;  a teaspoonful  occasionally 
to  children,  for  coughs  vithout  inflam- 
mation; of  the  milk  of  garlic,  2 drachma 
of  the  bruised  bulbs  boiled  in  6 or  8 
ounces  of  milk,  useful  as  an  enema 
for  children  in  thread  worms.  Wine  of 
garlic,  three  or  four  bulbs  bruised  and 
macerated  in  a quart  of  proof  spirits,  is  a 
good  stimulant  lotion,  recommended  for 
baldness  of  the  head,  all  of  which  see. 

Lesicles  the  species  above  named  the 
Chive  and  the  Eocambole  are  used  for  flavor- 
ing soups,  and  other  culinary  purposes. 


None  of  the  Allium  family  are  thought  to 
ossess  deleterious  qualities;  they  arc  too 
eatiug  for  some  constituticus.  The  generic 
tenn  allium  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived 
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SO 


ftom  tho  Celtic  all^  hot  or  buriiing,  "We 
^ive  a cut  of  the  onion  and  leelc. 


tion  to  Homoeopathy,  and  generally  applied 
to  the  practice  of  all  medical  practitioners 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  school.  As 
a general  piinciple,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
allopathists  contend ’that  all  diseases  are  to 
be  cured  or  alleviated  by  medicines  which 
produce  them  opposite  condition,  this  being 
the  recognised  principle  of  action  from  the 
first  foundation  of  medical  science ; while 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  contend  for 
minute  doses  of  the  medicines  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  diseases 
to  be  cured.  See  Homoeopathy . Perhaps, 
in  common  fairness,  the  above  term  ought  to 
be  construed  as  meaning,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  with  a view  to  efiect  a cure  by  some 
means  different  from  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them ; for  the  true  skilful  practitioner, 
in  his  combats  with  disejvse,  will  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  weapons  which  the  armoury  of 
science  furnishes,  and  not  be  restricted  in 
his  operations  by  the  narrow  rules  of  this  or 
that  party.  See  Medical  Fractice,  Fhar- 
macy.  Physician. 

Ail-spiCE  {Pimento').  The  unripe  berries 


of  the  Eugenia  Pimenta,  an  evergreen  "Wegt 
Indian  tree ; they  have  a strong  spicy  taste, 
an  aromatic  odour,  and  contain  a A'olatilo 
oil,  which  is  useful  as  a difi'usable  stiniulerit 
and  stomachic,  the  dose  being  from  1 to  3 
minims ; this  is  the  Oleum  Pimcntcc  of  the 


Pharmacopoeias:  there  is  also  Allspice  "Water 
{Aqua  Pimentce).,  used  chieflyfas  a vehicle  for 
other  remedies  : Spirits  of  Allspice  {Spiritus 
Pimcntcc').,  dose  1 to  2 drschms,  and  Tmetura 
Pimentcc,  dose  10  to  12  drops.  Of  the 
Powder  {Pulvis  PimepJsSt)^  from  10  to  40 
grains  may  be  taken ; it  Is  useful  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  combined  with  opium,  chalk,  and 
cinnamon.  We  give  aborJt  a cut  of  the 
Allspice  Tree. 

Almond  (Latin  AmygdaUt).  The  almonds 
are  a tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  with 
the  sweet  and  bitter  kernels  of  whose  fruit 
we  are  all  sutficiently  familiar ; tho  Amyg- 
dalis  AmaraaxiA  tho  A.  Eulcis  appear  to  bo 
but  varieties  of  the  A.  Communis,  (see  cut 
on  next  page);  tlie  A.  PersicUf  or  Peach, 
formerly  caUed  the  Persian  Apple,  is  another 
member  of  the  family,  whose  kernels,  like 
the  above-named  bitter  variety,  contain  a 
peculiar  principle  called  Amygdaline,  from 
which  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  a volatile  oil 
are  produced,  both  very  poisonous. 

The  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almondu 
{Oleum  Amygdalce  amarae),  is  much  used 
for  flavouring  custards,  &c, ; but  great  cau- 
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ion  is  necessary  in  its  employment,  on  ac- 
count of  its  poisonous  nature.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Aquce  (AVater)  Amygdala 
amarce,  and  of  a weaker  kind,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Black  Cherry  Water,  and  also 
Peach,  or  Laurel  Water.  I'he  leaves,  as  well 
ns  the  kernels  of  the  Peach,  and  most  other 
trees  of  the  tribe,  have  this  poisonous  pro- 
perty. See  Frussic  Acid,  and  Acids. 

Sweet  Almonds  are  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent, and  an  emulsion  prepared  from  them 
js  useful  in  bronchial  diseases,  in  dysen- 
lery,  and  several  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs,  frequently  lessening  the  acrimony 
of  the  secretions  in  quite  a remarkable 
manner.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations 
ni-e— Confection,  Emulsion,  Milk,  Mixture, 
and  Oil  of  Almonds.  The  first  of  these,  is 
used  chiefly  to  prepare  the  second,  which  is 
a very  agreeable  and  elegant  preparation ; 


the  third  is  seldom  taken  alone,  but  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Opium, 
Squills,  &c. ; the  fourth  is  but  pother  name 
for  the  thii’d ; and  the  fifth  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  commercial  as  well  as  medical 
purposes  ; it  is  a very  pure  and  pleasant  oil 
to  take,  and  recommended  as  a substitute  lor 
Cod-liver  Oil.  See  Oils. 

Aloe  (Greek  aloe) . The  aloes  are  a genus 
of  succulent  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
ottlor  Liliaccce,  the  juice  ffowiug  from  which 


is  a resinous  substance  of  an  extremely  bitter 
and  aromatic  taste ; a full  dose  operating 
slowly,  though  certainly,  as  a stimulant 
cathartic,  acting  chiefly  on  the  lower  bowels: 
in  small  doses  it  is  stomachic  and  tonic. 
Aloes  are  ranked  among  the  Emmenagogues 
(which  see),  and  are  useM  as  a remedy  for 


the  sluggish  bowels  to  which  pereons  of 
sedentary  habits  are  particularly  liable,  a 
5 grain  pill  every  other  night  at  bed  time, 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient.  In 
dyspepsia,  hypochrondriasis,  2Lndi  jaundice 
aloes  may  be  given  with  advantage,  they 
have  a stimulating  action  on  the  rectum, 
and  also  on  the  uterus,  therefore  must  not 
be  prescribed  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
piles,  nor  during  pregnancy  ; on  account  of 
their  extreme  bitterness,  pills  are  the  best 
form  of  administration ; ii  a liqiiid  form  is 
adopted,  they  should  be  combined  with 
liquorice  and  bitter  tonics,  which  increase 
their  purgative  powers.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Aloes  commonly  kept  by  Druggists, 
viz.,  Socotrine  or  Cape,  Barbadoes,  and 
Hepatic ; the  former  is  the  best  for  medicinal 
purposes,  the  two  latter  being  too  drastic  in 
their  operations;  they  are  more  generally 
used  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  pharmaceutical  fonuulns 
into  the  composition  Avhich  aloes  enter  • — 
Extract  of  Aloes,  dose  1 to  5 grains;  Com- 
pound Fecoction  of  Aloes,  J an  ounce  to  2 
ounces,  a mild  cathartic,  and  anti- acid; 
Enema  of  Aloes,  employed  in  dieledging 
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worms  from  the  rectum ; Compound  Powder 
of  Aloes ^ dose  10  to  20  grains,  as  a cathartic 
and  sudorific,  having  in  it  a proportion  of 
Gum  Guiacum  and  Cinnamon  Powder ; 
there  is  also  a Powder  of  Aloes  xoith  Ca- 
fiella,  fomierly  much  used  as  an  aperient, 
under  the  name  of  Iliera  Picra,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  late  Pharmacopoeias.  There  is, 
also,  a Tincture  of  Aloes,  simple  and  com- 
pound, the  dose  of  the  former  being  from 
I a dram  to  | an  ounce,  and  of  the  latter, 
from  1 to  2 drachms;  and  Wine  of  Aloes, 
given  as  a stomachic  and  purgative  ; in  the 
former  case  from  1 to  2 draclims,  and  in  the 
latter  from  1 to  2 ounces.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  aloetic  preparations, 
not  conunonly  used  or  recognized  by  the 
London  or  other  colleges,  and  Aloin,  which 
is  the  active  principle  of  Aloes.  See  Ape- 
rients, Cathartics,  ^-c. 

Alopina  (from  the  Greek  alopex,  a fox). 
A falling  off  of  the  hair.  See  Baldness. 

Alphitri  (plural  of  the  Greek  Alphitris, 
farbia),  a scientific  name  for  barley-meaU 
which  see. 

Alphonsia.  An  instrument  for  extract- 
ing balls,  invented  by  Alphonso  Perrier,  of 
Naples;  now  nearly  superseded  by  later 
inventions. 

Alphos  (Greek  for  white).  A sjmonjmi 
for  the  Lepra  Alphoides,  or  White  Lepra. 
Sec  I^eprosy. 

Ai.tiiti^a  (Marsh  Mallow).  This  is  the 
Althma  Officinalis  of  botanists,  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Malvaceae,  common  enough  in 
English  marshes. 

It  has  emollient  and  demulcent  properties, 
which  render  it  useful  in  inflammations  and 
irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well 
as  of  the  urinary  and  respiratory  organs  : 
about  4 ounces  of  the  dried  root,  with  2 
ounces  of  raisins,  freed  from  their  seeds,  put 
into  5 pints  of  water,  and  boiled  down  to 
3 pints,  is  a good  form  of  administration ; 
half  a wineglassful  of  the  clear  liquor  may 
be  taken  frequently  to  allay  cough  and  irri- 
tation ; this  is  the  Mistura  AUhwce  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; the  Syrupus 
Althceac  is  prepared  by  boiling  8 ounces  of 
the  fresh  root,  sliced,  in  4 pints  of  water, 
to  which  is  afterwards  added  2h  lbs.  of  lump 
sugar  ; this  is  a good  demulcent ; dose,  half 
an  ounce  to  1 ounce.  The  Ointment  of 
Marsh-Mallows  (Unyuentum  Althcece)  was 
a favourite  healing  application  formerly, 
and  is  still  often  used.  There  is  also  a 
Pasta  (paste)  Althwce,  and  several  other 
preparations  of  Mallows,  enemas,  lotions,  &c 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  both  the  Marsh 
and  Common  Mallow  {Malva  Sylvestris — see 
cut)  as  well  as  the  root,  have  demulcent 


properties,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  ex- 
ternally for  soothing  fomentations,  which 
see ; also  demulcents. 
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Alteratives  (from  the  Latin  altero^  to 
change).  A class  of  medicines  whose  object 
it  is  to  effect  a gradual  change  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  functions,  secretions, 
&o.,  and  establish  the  healthy  habit  which 
has  somehow  become  deranged. 

An  alterative  medicine,  then,  is  supposed 
;o  bo  one  Avhich  produces  a new  effect,  and 
thus  alters  or  diverts  the  attention  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  we  may  so  speak,  from  the  original 
disease ; it  is  generally  directed,  or  intended 
to  act,  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  mischief, 
as  the  liver,  the  blood,  &c.  Small  doses  and 
frequent  is  the  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  alteratives,  and  in  this 
way  some  of  our  most  active  and  even 
poisonous  drugs  are  employed  to  produce 
very  ben  eficial  results.  It  is  properly  through 
the  medium  of  the  excretions  and  secretions 
that  alteratives  act ; they  are  taken  from  all 
classes  of  medicines,  mineral  as  well  as 
vegetable ; thus.  Mercury  and  Ipecacuanha, 
the  former  commonly  combined  with  Chalk, 
as  in  the  Hydrargyri  cum  Greta  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  latter  with  Opium 
and  an  alkali,  as  in  IYlq  Fulvis  Ipecac.  Comp.., 
or  Dover’s  poAvders,  both  of  which  see. 

Alujitna  (Alum).  The  earth  of  Alum, 
or  Argil  (which  see),  forms  the  bases  of 
clays  and  boles.  The  crystalized  alum  of 
commerce  is  a Sulphate  of  Alumina  and 
Potash,  or  an  Acetate  of  Alumina;  it  is  very 
astringent,  and  is  chiefly  prescribed  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  especially  when 
affecting  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  10  grains  or  more,  in  mucilage, 
three  times  a day.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  given  in  hcemoptysis  (which  see),  is 
used  in  injections  and  gargles,  and  lotions 
for  foul  ulcers.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  powders  or  pastes  used 
by  bird  stuflfers  and  other  preservers  of 
animal  specimens,  being  valued  for  its  de- 
tergent and  antiseptic  qualities.  Ground 
alum  is  largelv  employed  by  bakers.  See 
Adulteration,  "Bread. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  found 
Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus,  a poAverful 
astringent  lotion  ; and  in  that  of  Ldiuburgh, 
Pulvis  Aluminis  Compositus,  recommended 
for  chronic  dianhoea  and  hoemorrhages  from 
the  stomach  and  boAvels,  dose  10  to  40  plains. 
There  ij  also  a Tannate  of  Alumina  re- 
commended by  some  for  injections.  See 
Astringents. 

Alve\rium  (from  the  Latin  alveans,  a 
bee-hive).  The  meatus  externus  of  the  Ear, 
which  see. 

Alveoli  (from  the  Latin  alvei,  channels). 
The  meaning  of  alveolar,  is,  full  of  sockets 
or  pits,  like  a honeycomb ; hence  the  term 


alveolar  processes  has  been  applied  to  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  Avhich  see.  By  the 
above  term  is  also  sometimes  understood  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  these  sockets. 

Alvus  (Latin,  the  intestines),  applied  to 
intestinal  evacuations ; hence,  also,  alvi- 
fiuxus  (from  Jiuo  to  flow)  diarrhoea ; and 
alvine  concretions,  calculi  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  which  see. 

Alysmus  (Greek  alysmos,  from  alyo,  to  be 
vexed).  A term  formerl}^  used  to  denote 
anxiety  or  restlessness,  chiefly  affecting  the 
prmcordia,  and  accompanied  by  lowness  of 
spirits. 

Alyssum  (TheMadAvortPlaintain) ; botan- 
nical  name  Alysma  Flantago.  In  America 
said  to  be  a specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. In  Europe,  the  north  especially,  a 


oopular  remedy  for  canine  madness.  The 
uoAvdered  root  is  spread  upon  bread  and 
mtter,  and  so  eaten  ; two  or  thi*ee  doses  are 
said  to  have  cured  the  worst  cases,  and  even 
the  dogs  themselves. 

Amadou.  An  inflammable  substanee  used 
for  tinder  or  touchwood ; prepared  from  a 
dried  plant,  the  Boletus  Igniarius.  See 
Agaric. 

Amalgam  (from  the  Greek  ama  together, 
and  gameo  to  marry).  A mixture  of  tAva 
metals,  one  of  Avhich  is  ahvays  mercury; 
Avhereas,  an  alloy  (AA^hich  see)  may  be  com- 
posed of  any  tAvo  metals.  There  is  but  one 
amalgam  found  in  a natural  state,  AA'hich 
mineralogists  call  native,  and  that  is  of 
silver  and  mercury.  Amalgams  are  of  great 
use  in  chemical  miinipulations,  and  in  various 
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branches  of  the  fine  arts,  gilding,  refining, 
&c. ; they  are  either  liquid,  soft,  or  hard ; 
dependant,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  quantity  of 
mercury  employed,  in  others  upon  the  nature 
of  the  metals  amalgamated;  they  are  ge- 
nerally white  ; all  crystallizable  ; some  are 
decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
all  may  be  so  by  the  application  of  a red 
heat,  which  drives  oft’  the  mercury,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  metals.  The  amalgam 
employed  for  exciting  electricity  in  the 
machine,  is  composed  of  tin  and  zinc  in  com- 
bination with  mercury.  See  Electricity. 

Amanitinb  (from  amanite^  a mushroom), 
the  poisonous  principle  of  several  of  the 
fungi. 

Amara  (from  the  Latin  amarus  bitter). 
See  Bitters^  Bitter  Almonds. 

Amatorii  Pathetici  (from  the  Latin  amo.^ 
to  love,  and  Greek  passion).  A term 

apphed  to  the  superior  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye.,  which  see. 

Amaurosis  (from  the  Greek  amauros, 
obscure).  Loss  of  sight,  proceeding  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may  be 
caused  by  disease  of  the  nerve  itself,  or  of 
that  part  of  the  bra:n  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Amaurosis,  generally  comes  on 
verv  gradually,  with  dimness  of  vision,  and 
variations  of  colour,  or  floating  objects,  called 
spectra  (which  see) . One  symptom  is  dila- 
tion of  the  pupil  and  insensibility  to  light. 
This  disease  may  be  permanent  or  temporary, 
as  it  depends  upon  causes  which  are  remedial 
or  otherwise  ; it  sometimes  is  occasioned  by 
an  excess  of  bile  in  the  system,  or  a dis- 
ordered stomach ; and,  in  that  case,  resort 
would  be  first  had  to  aperients  and  mercu- 
rials, such  as  a 5 grain  Blue  Pill  at  night, 
and  a Senna,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  a 
Black-draught,  in  the  moraing,  to  be  followed 
up  by  small  doses  of  Calomel  and  Khubarb, 
or  Colocynth,  according  as  the  bowels  are 
sluggish  or  otherwise.  If  the  patient  is 
strong,  and  of  a full  habit,  he  should  keep 
to  low  diet  and  avoid  malt  liquor  or  spirits. 
Should  the  symptoms  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, blisters  should  be  applied  behind  the 
ears,  or  a seton  opened  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  temple,  as  the  fair  presumption  is 
that  the  mischief  lies  in  the  brain,  or  the 
nerv'e  itself.  See  Eye. 

Amhb  (Greek  ambe.,  the  edge  of  a rock). 
An  old  machine  for  reducing  dislocations., 
which  see. 

Amber  {Succinum).  A vegetable  sub- 
stance composed  of  a peculiar  oil  {Oleum 
Succini),  an  acid,  (Acidum  Succinicuni),  and 
resin.  It  is  generally  in  small  pieces,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  a light  yellow,  or  nearly 
white,  to  a deep  brown ; it  is  hard,  brittle, 


and  most  commonly  translucent,  takes  a good 
polish,  and,  when  rubbed,  becomes  elec- 
trical ; indeed,  from  its  Greek  name  clelctron, 
is  derived  our  word  electricity.  "When 
bruised  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
when  heated  to  448°  Pahrenheit,  melts,  and 
bursts  into  a bright  flame ; it  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  acted 
on  by  water,  and  only  gives  out  a portion  of 
its  resin  to  spirit. 

The  powder  of  amber  is  sometimes  used  in 
fumigations;  the  oil  is  given  as  an  anti- 
syasmodic  in  doses  of  from  5 to  10  minims 
on  lump  sugar,  or  in  mucilage ; and  externally 
it  is  a stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  there- 
fore forms  an  ingredient  in  liniments  and 
embrocations  for  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
The  active  principle  of  Roches'  Embrocation, 
so  efticacious  in  hooping-cough,  is  Oil  of 
Amber ; acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  this 
oil  produces  artificial  musk ; and  the  ori- 
ginal Eau-de-Luce  contained  a portion  of  it. 
The  Acid  of  Amber  is  sometimes  given  as  an 
antispasmodic,  dose  5 to  8 grains.  See 
Spasms. 

Ambergris  (French  Ambre-gris).  A 
fatty  substance  found  floating  on  the  sea  in 
warm  climates,  supposed  to  be  a concretion 
formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  Spermaceti 
Whale ; it  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a bright  grey 
colour,  with  minute  lines  of  red  and  yellow. 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  a perfume  in  the  form  of 
an  essence  or  alcoholic  solution ; when 
heated  with  boiling  spirit,  until  it  is  satu- 
rated, a peculiarly  brilliant  and  white  sub- 
stance is  produced,  called  Amber  grin. 

Ambliaphia  (from  the  Greek  amblos, 
dull,  and  aphe,  touch).  Insensibility  to 
touch  or  general  feeling. 

Amblosis  (from  the  Greek  ambloo),  to  cause 
abortion.  See  Miscarriage. 

Ambulance  (from  the  Latin  ambulo  to 
walk) . A light  caravan,  furnished  with  sur- 
geons’ assistants  and  orderlies  for  attending 
the  wounded  on  the  battle  field. 

During  the  disastrous  Crimean  war,  the 
readers  of  the  illustrated  papers  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  realizing  the  utility  of  these 
moveable  field  hospitals ; several  new  ambu- 
lances were  at  that  time  invented  and  con- 
structed, both  by  the  English  and  French^ 
some  of  them  very  complete  in  their  ainange- 
ments  and  appointments,  and  the  poor 
wounded  soldiers  had  often  cause  to  bless  the 
humanity  which  planned,  and  the  mechanical 
skill  which  constructed,  these  carriages  for 
conveying  their  mutilated  and  agonized  bo- 
dies to  the  more  permanent  hospital,  Avhere 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  womanly  heart  of 
a Nightingale,  that  true  “ Sister  of  Mercy,” 
waited  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
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Amblyoplv  (from  the  Greek  aniblos  dull, 
and  02JS  the  eye) . Incomplete  or  incipient 
amaurosis,  which  see  ; and  sight. 

Ambon  (from  the  Greek  anabaino,  to  as- 
cend), the  margin  of  the  sockets  in  wliichthe 
heads  of  the  large  hones  are  lodged. 

Amenoriihcea  (Greek  a not,  onen  a mouth, 
rhco  to  flow),  morbid  deficiency  of  the  Cata- 
menia, which  see,  also  Menstruration. 

Amentia  (from  the  Greek  amens,  sense- 
less) . Imbecility  of  intellect.  See  Idiocy. 

Amer  (Greek,  bitter).  The  bitter  prm- 
ciple  produced  from  silk  by  digesting  it  in 
nitric  acid. 

Amianthus  (Greek  a not,  and  mianio  to 
pollute).  A mineral  substance,  consisting 
of  delicate  and  regular  fibres,  perfectly  in- 
combustible, like  asbestos,  which  see. 

Amedine,  or  Amyline  (from  the  Greek 
amidin  stwechi).  A substance  obtained  by  a 
solution  of  starch  in  water,  and  intermediate 
in  its  nature  between  gum  and  starch,  which 
see.  Ifis  sometimes  used  for  stiffening  ban- 
dages, which  see. 

Ammonia.  A volatile  alkali  formed  by  the 
union  of  azote  and  hydrogen,  most  com- 
monly seen  under  the  form  of  carbonate  and 
subcarbonate,  the  Volatile  Salts  of  commerce, 
much  used  by  confectioners  to  give  light- 
ness to  then*  pastry  by  its  free  eyolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  when  subjected  to  heat. 
Its  medical  properties  are  absorbent, 
anti-acid,  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
anti-spasmodic ; in  large  doses,  emetic. 
It  is  given  in  convulsive  disorders,  gouty 
acidities  of  the  stomach,  nervous  affections, 
debility,  the  flatulency  and  acidity  arising 
from  dyspepsia,  and  tho  gastric  affections 
which  result  from  habits  of  intemperance 
and  debauchery.  Combined  with  opium,  it 
is  good  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and,  in  large 
doses,  in  the  muscular  relaxation  of  long 
standing  rheumatism ; in  hoarseness  or  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  throat  and  bronchial 
organs.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  ty2)hus  fever  (which  see) ; its  use  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  in  syncope  and 
hysteria  (which  see)  in  the  form  of  Smelling 
Salts  is  well  known.  The  dose  of  the  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonia  is  from  5 grains  to  a 
scruple  in  Bitter  Infusion,  Camphor  Mixture, 
or  any  convenient  vehicle ; the  officinal 
preparations  into  which  it  enters  are : — 
Liquor  of  Subearbonate  of  Ammonia,  dose, 
20  minims  to  1|  drachms;  Liquor  of  Ace- 
tate of  Ammonia,  2 to  C drachms;  Amrno- 
niated  Copper,  | to  5 grains;  Liniment  of 
the  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  for  external 
use  only.  The  second  of  these  is  a febrifuge  j 
and  diaphoretic,  often  prescribed  in  combi- 
nation with  other  medicines  of  its  class.  It 


is  also  a good  application  for  bites  and 
stings,  and  inflammatory  eruptions. 

The  Aromatic  and  Foetid  Spirits  of  Ammo- 
nia {Spiritus Ammonice Aromaticus  etFceti- 
dus)  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  both  much  used 
as  nervous  stimulants  and  antispasmodics, 
dose,  \ a drachm  to  a drachm  in  AVater 
or  Camphor  Mixture;  they  are  valuable 
additions  to  tonic  mixtures,  the  former, 
especially,  for  lowness  of  spirits,  and  the 
latter  where  there  is  flatulency.  The  Strong 
Liquor  of  Ammoniai?,  too  caustic  for  internal 
administration,  but  is  sometimes  given,  as 
is  also  the  common  Hartshorn  {Liq.  Volatile 
Cornu  Cervi)  in  hysteria,  &c.  Most  usually 
and  properly,  however,  these  preparations 
are  employed  for  external  application  only ; 
then*  pungent  vapour  is  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils of  fainting  persons,  and  they  are  niLxed 
with  oleaginous  and  other  substances  for 
liniments  to  produce  counter  irritation.  See 
Liniments. 

The  Compound  Tincture  of  Ammonia 
{TincturaAmmonice  Compositus)  is  composed 
of  gum  mastic,  oil  of  lavender,  rectified 
spirit,  and  strong  solution  of  ammonia  : this 
is  the  old  Eau  de  Luce  Avith  the  Oil  of  Amber 
omitted ; it  is  a good  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  dose,  from  5 to  10  minims  in 
Avater.  There  are  scA^eral  other  ammoniated 
tinctures  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as 
Castor,  Colchicum,  Guaicum,  Opium,  and 
Valerian,  see  Tinctures;  and  A'arious  other 
officinal  preparations  into  the  composition 
of  which  ammonia  enters,  such  as  Ammo- 
niated Iron  (see  Iron),  Ammonio- chloride 
of  Mercury ; (see  Mercury.,  White  Pre- 
cipitate.J Acetate,  Citrate,  and  Tartrate  of 
Ammonia;  these  neutral  salts  are  all  used 
as  diaphoretics,  are  grien  in  febrile  diseases, 
and  in  Dropsy  and  Rheumatism,  Avhich  see. 
The  Acetate  as  Avell  as  the  Carbonate  and 
Pure  Ammonia,  are  sometimes  taken  by 
drunken  persons  to  recover  them  from  the 
eflccts  of  their  potations  ; the  former  is  noAV 
only  given  in  the  form  of  Liquor  Ammonia 
Acetatis,  already  spoken  of : the  popular 
name  of  this  aa  os  formerly  Spirit  of  Min* 
dererus. 

The  other  ammoniacal  salts  employed  in 
medicine  are — the  Nitrate,  Nitro-sulphate, 
Phosphate,  Sulphate,  Ilydro-sulphurct,  and 
Succinate  of  Ammonia;  the  first  is  refri- 
gerent  and  diaphoretic,  dose,  from  3 to  20 
grains;  equal  parts  of  this  and  Carbonate  of 
Soda  foims  a poAverful  freezing  mixture  (see 
refrigerent)  ; the  second  is  given  in  typhoid 
fevers,  dose,  about  12  grains ; the  tliird  is 
good  in  some  cases  of  rheumatism,  dose, 

3 to  10  grains  ; the  fourth  is  diuretic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvout,  dose,  15  to  30  grains; 
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the  fifth  is  poisonous  in  large  doses ; in 
Bniall,  say  from  4 to  8 drops,  it  is  good  in 
jatarrhal  complaints,  diabetes,  and  gout; 
the  sixth  is  antispasmodic,  it  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  Liquor  jLmmonia  Succt- 
natus,  dose,  from  5 to  10  drops.  The  Hydro- 
chlorate,  or  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  is  an 
article  much  used  by  braziers  and  some 
other  Avorkers  in  the  useful  arts,  under  the 
name  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ; it  is  given  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  the 
more  active  stage  has  passed,  and  in  chronic 
bronchitis  ; also  in  intermittent  fever,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostrate,  dose, 
from  5 to  20  grains  CA'ery  three  or  four  hours ; 
its  action  requires  to  be  carefully  watched  in 
persons  of  feeble  constitutions,  and  those  sub- 
ject to  haemorrhages.  It  makes  a good  lotion 
for  indolent  tumours  and  chilblains,  mixed 
with  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Saltpetre,  is  pow- 
erfully refrigerent,  and  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  Gargles^  which  see. 

Ammonium.  The  supposed  metallic  base 
of  ammonia. 

Ammoniacum.  Commonly  called  Gum 
Ammoniac^  a resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  Borema  Ammoniacum^  called  by 
the  Persians  Oshac^  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Umbelliferce.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  little  irregular  fragments  called  tears  or 
drops  {Gutted  Ammoniaci)  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  on  the  surface,  but  Avhite  within  ; of 
a bitter  flavour,  and  faint  but  not  unpleasant 
smell.  Sometimes  it  is  in  larger  lumps,  and 
is  then  called  Lapis  Ammoniaci^ — this  is 
its  more  impure  state,  in  wliich  it  is  often 
adulterated  with  resin. 

This  gum  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
expectorant ; in  large  doses  gently  purgative, 
and  sometimes  diuretic ; it  is  useful  in 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  visceral  obstructions, 
and  in  some  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  mesen- 
teric obstructions,  after  the  exhibition  of 
gentle  aperients.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
it  is  given  with  great  advantage  to  promote 
expectoration,  where  large  accumulations  of 
phlegm  are  present ; while  externally  it  is 
useful  as  a discutient  and  resolvent  in 
scirrhous  tumours  and  indolent  ulcers.  Its 
chief  officinal  compounds  are  Mixture  of 
Ammoniacum ; dose,  J to  1 ounce ; Com- 

?ound  Squill  Pill,  10  grains  to  1 scruple ; 

’laister  of  Ammoniacum  with  Quicksilver, 
and  Gum  Plaister.  Pubbed  down  with  cold 
water,  which  would  seem  to  be  its  proper 
solvent,  it  makes  a milky  fluid,  and  if  to  a 
int  of  this  be  added  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
drachms  of  Tincture  of  Squills,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  Svrup  of  Poppies,  and  the  same 
of  Paregoric  Hlixir,  it  makes  an  excellent 
cough  mixture.  See  Asthma^  CoughSy  ^c. 


Ammonita  or  Coiinu  Ammonis.  A part 
of  the  brain,  otherwise  called  the  Les-hyp” 
pocampi^  which  see,  and  Brain. 

Amnesia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
mnesos  memoiy) . Forgetfulness ; loss  of 
memory.,  Avhich  see. 

Amnium  (from  the  Greek  amnus  a lamb). 
The  intemal  membrane  of  the  ovum  (which 
see)  being  that  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the (Avhich  see).  T\\e  Amnic 
Liquor  is  the  fluid  contained  in  this  mem- 
brane ; and  a weak  acid  discovered  in  the 
Liquor  Amnic  of  the  coav,  has  been  called 
Amniatic  Acid.  See  Childbirth^  JFomb. 

Amomum.  a genus  of  plants  bearing 
aromatic  seeds,  several  of  which  are  used 
medicinally.  See  Cardamums,  Ginger., 
Turmeric,  and  Zedoary. 

Amorphous  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
morphe  form).  Shapeless,  irregular,  rude, 
rough,  applied  to  inorganic  substances  in 
their  natural  state. 

Amphi  (Greek,  signifying  both).  Ita 
compounds  are  amphiarthrosis  {arthrosis, 
articulation),  a mixed  kind  of  articulation, 
(which  see).  Amphibia  (jphios,  life,)  ani- 
mals wliich  can  live  both  on  land  and  in 
Avater.  Amphimerina  {emera,  a day,)  a 
term  applied  to  a quotidian  or  daily  ague. 

Amphoric  Eesonance  (from  the  Latin 
amphora,  a vessel) . A sound  in  the  chest 
like  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty 
bottle.  See  Auscultation,  Chest. 

Amputation  (from  the  Latin  amputo,  to 
cut  off.)  The  removal  of  a limb,  or  other 
part  of  the  body.  In  a book  like  this,  in- 
tended altogether  for  popular  use,  it  Avould 
be  folly  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  details 
of  an  operation  which  no  unprofessional 
person  would  think  of  attempting,  except 
under  circumstances  of  a most  extraordinary 
nature.  Nevertheless,  a few  simple  rules 
may  be  laid  doAvn  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in  a situation 
to  require  their  application.  The  severance 
of  a finger  or  a toe,  or  even  a larger  limb,  or 
member  of  the  body,  may  be  caused  by  acci- 
dent, and  occur  Avhen  and  Avhere  the  as- 
sistance of  a surgeon  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  in 
such  a case,  is  death  by  haemorrhage  or 
bleeding.  If  there  is  much  of  this,  a hand- 
kerchief^, or  strong  band  of  some  kind,  should 
be  tied  round  any  portion  of  the  limb  that 
may  be  left,  as  near  to  the  bleeding  point 
as  possible,  and  pulled  very  tightly ; if  it 
can  be  near  the  trunk  of  the  main  artery, 
and  a pad  be  placed  directly  over  that,  so 
much  the  better.  Do  not  attempt  to  wash 
the  bleeding  surface,  nor  cover  it  from  the 
air,  until  the  haemorrhage  has  stopped; 
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above  all  things  do  not  bathe  it  with  warm 
water,  and  let  the  patient  lie  in  such  a 
position  as  to  elevate  it  above  the  rest  of  the 
body;  should  it  be  found  impossible  to 
tighten  the  band  sufficiently  by  means  of 
the  hands  only,  insert  beneath  it  a short 
piece  of  stick,  and  by  turning  this  round, 
so  as  to  twist  the  band,  almost  any  amount 
of  pressure  may  be  obtained.  See  Tourniquet. 


When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  as  it  will 
oe  almost  sure  to  do,  if  these  means  be 
adopted,  just  cover  the  wounded  part  slightly 
with  a piece  of  soft  linen  or  cotton ; if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  i^ossible,  and  await  the  sur- 
geon’s arrival,  if  tliere  is  a possibility  of 
obtaining  one,  should  there  not  be,  an  at- 
tempt to  tie  the  arteries  must  be  made,  as 
the  compression  necessary  to  stay  the  bleed- 
ing could  not  be  kept  up  for  a very  long 
period,  without  producing  mischievous  re- 
sults from  the  impeded  circulation.  A 
slender  hook,  or  a small  pair  of  pointed 
forceps  should  first  be  procured,  and  then, 
the  lacerated  part  being  placed  in  a con- 
venient position,  and  the  bandage  loosened, 
the  position  of  the  arteries  which  are  likely 
to  bleed  may  be  noted  by  the  emission  of 
the  arterial  blood,  which  is  of  a bright  red 
colour ; each  thread-like  artery  should  then 
be  taken  hold  of  gently,  but  fimly,  and 
drawn  out  salficiently  far  to  allow  of  a 
piece  of  fine  silk  being  tied  tightly  round 
it : this  is  a delicate  operation,  and  often 
requires  much  time  and  patience  even  on 
the  part  of  the  skilful  surgeon  ; but  it  may 
be  accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  a quick 
eye  and  a steady  hand,  in  addition  to  the 
above  requisites— or,  rather,  by  two,  for  one 
should  hold  the  artery  while  another  ties  it. 
The  cessation  of  the  tlour  of  blood  will  indi- 
cate whether  the  work  has  been  done  etlect- 
ually,  but  even  when  it  has,  the  band  should 
not  be  taken  otf,  but  left  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  tight  on  the  instant,  should  lia'- 
mon’hage  come  on  again.  In  some  cases  it 
might  be  necessary  for  a non-professional 
person  to  complete  the  severance  of  a limb, 
the  bone  of  which  had  been  crushed;  he 
should  apply  the  band  before  doing  so,  and 
cut  with  a shai’p  knife,  boldly,  dismissing 


from  liis  mind  as  much  as  possible  all 
thought  of  the  suffering  occasioned  bv  the 
operation;  if  the  patient  seems  likely  tc 
sink  under  the  agony  and  loss  of  blood, 
restoratives  should  be  administered,  brandy 
is  about  the  best,  and  generally  the  most 
easily  procured  ; but  if  he  bears  it  well,  it 
is  best  to  avoid  spirits  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  inflammatory  action,  which  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  set  up  in  the  wounded  part,  and 
spread  through  the  system ; low  diet  is 
best  as  a general  rule,  quiet,  and  a recum- 
bent position,  as  many  comforts  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  constant  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  attending,  and  a cold 
water  dressing  for  the  wound  until  all  fear 
of  inflammation  is  at  an  end ; then  nourish- 
ing food  with  slightly  stimulating  diinks ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  see  Wounds. 

Amylic  Acid.  A volatile  acid,  prepared 
by  digesting  moistened  starch  with  Peroxide 
oj'  Manganese. 

Amylxjm  (Starch),  from  the  Greek  a not, 
and  mylos  a mill,  prepared  without  a mill. 
This  is  a substance  found  largely  in  wheat 
and  other  farinaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
potato,  arrowroot,  &c.  It  is  demulcent  and 
slightly  nutritious ; exteimally  it  is  a good 
absorbent,  and  is  much  used  for  dusting  over 
the  body  to  absorb  irritant  secretions,  espe- 
cially for  children ; every  nurse  is  acquainted 
with*  the  value  of  Infant’s  PoAvder,  which  is 
but  powdered  starch,  scented  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  enemas  w'here  there  is  an 
h'litatcd  state  of  the  rectum,  starch  is  useful; 
mixed  Avith  carbonate  of  soda,  it  may  be 
recommended  for  some  skin  diseases.*^  To 
poisoning  by  Iodine  it  is  a perfect  antidote, 
if  it  can  be  taken  in  time.  In  the  Phanna- 
copoeia  there  is  a Decoction  or  Mucilage  of 
Starch,  and  also  a Lozenge.  For  medical 
purposes,  Avheat  starch  is  generally  used; 
that  from  the  potato,  arroAAToot,  &c.,  being 
more  frequently  employed  as  an  article  of 
diet.,  Avhich  see ; also  Farina,  Feculce. 

Amyris  (from  the  Greek  myron,  myrrh). 
A genus  of  fragrant  resinous  plants,  of  tho 
natural  order  'Terebintocea: ; the  species 
best  knoAA'n  to  us  as  medicinal  are  Ainyrus 
Flemifera,  producing  the  Gum  Flcwi ) A. 
Gileadenseis,  the  resinous  juice  of  Avhich  is 
called  Balsum  of  Gilead,  or  Mecca  ; and ' 
Balsamodendron  Myrrhce,  3ielding,  Gton 
Myrrha,  all  of  AA'hich  see. 

Ana  (same  as  Aa),  from  the  Greek,  signi- 
fying of  each,  used  in  Prescrijdions,  Avhieb 
see. 

AN.EMIA  (from  tho  Greek  a not,  and  aima 
blood),  want  of  blood.  This  is  a condition 
of  the  constitution  in  Avhieh  there  is  a de- 
ficiency of  the  red  globules  or  colouring 
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matter  iu  the  blood;  it  is  marked  by  ex- 
treme pallor  in  those  parts,  such  as  the  lips, 
which  are  generally  suffused;  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  young  females  of  a weak  or 
TOfofulous  habit.  It  appears  to  arise  from 
a deficiency  of  vital  energy  in  the  system, 
either  constitutional,  or  brought  on  by  want 
of  nourishment,  breathing  impure  air,  or 
great  loss  of  blood.  In  any  case  a cure  may 
be  effected  by  good  generous  diet,  pure  air, 
moderate  exercise,  and  strengthening  medi- 
cines. Any  of  the  various  preparations  of 
Iron  (whicn  see)  may  be  taken,  in  combina- 
tion, if  the  appetite  be  bad,  with  some  bitter 
tonic,  such  as  Infusion  of  Gentian,  with  a 
little  Quinine.  Should  there  be  much 
emaciation.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  taken  in  Orange 
Wine,  will  be  of  service.  The  pores  of  the 
skin  should  be  kept  open  by  tepid  sponging, 
and  the  bowels  moderately  so  by  a Ehubarb 
or  Colocynth  pill  now  and  then.  Strong 
purgatives  should  be  avoided,  and  especially 
salines.  In  young  females  the  absence  of 
the  monthly  discharge  need  cause  no  un- 
easiness ; with  returning  strength  that  will 
most  likely  return ; should  it  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, when  this  treatment  has  been  persisted 
in  for  a time,  and  should  the  pallor,  languor, 
sleeplessness,  headache,  confined  bowels, 
s^velling  of  the  feet,  &c.,  which  generally 
distinguish  Anmnia,  continue,  a medical 
man  ought  to  be  consulted,  as  it  is  likely 
there  may  be  consumption,  or  other  organic 
disease,  at  the  root  of  the  miscliief.  See 
Chalyheates,  Chlorosis^  Iron^  Tonics. 

Anesthesia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
aisthesis,  perception).  Loss  of  feeling,  or 
sensation.  This  may  result  from  disease,  or 
be  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
forin  or  ether ; or  locally  by  the  application 
of  ice,  or  intense  cold.  See  Freezing. 

Analepsis  (from  the  Greek  ana,  again, 
and  lambano,  to  take).  Recovery  of  strength 
after  sickness. 

Analysis  (Greek  ana  again,  and  lyo  to 
solve).  The  re-solution  of  compounds  into 
their  original  parts — the  opposite  of  syn- 
thesis, which  see.  That  which  secret  poi- 
soners have  now  most  to  dread  is  chemical 
anal3'sis ; it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  skilful 
analyser  can  detect  the  1000th  part  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  in  the  decomposed  viscera 
of  a human  body,  and  demonstrate  its  pre- 
sence too.  Several  recent  cases  of  death  by 
poison  have  proved  the  importance  of  the 
chemists  evidence  in  judicial  inquiries,  and 
although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  vegetable,  as  of  mineral  poisons, 
yet  even  these,  by  a delicate  series  of  tests 
and  manipulations,  may  in  very  many  in - 
•tancea  be  discovered.  Rut  this,  although  a 


very  important  part  of  the  analyst’s  opera- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  so ; his 
inquii’ies  into  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  various  productions  of  nature,  lead  to 
great  results,  as  to  their  utilization  in  the 
social  economy  of  daily  life. 

Anasahcha  (Greek  ana  through,  and  sarh 
the  flesh).  A scientific  term  for  Dropsy, 
which  see. 

Anatomy  (Greek  anatomus,  to  cut  up). 
The  art  or  science  of  dissecting  organized 
bodies,  for  the  purj)ose  of  ascertaining  their 
internal  structure ; hence,  the  anatomist  is 
a dissector,  it  may  be,  of  plants,  or  of  ani- 
mals, although  the  term  is  most  usually 
applied  to  one  who  directs  his  attention 
more  especially  to  the  latter  ; and  if  he  ex- 
amines into  the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  of  classification,  and  arrange- 
ment, he  is  called  a comparative  anatomist, 
such  was  our  John  Hunter,  and  the  great 
French  naturalist,  Cuvier;  while  Liston 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  were  simply  anato- 
mists, or  as  we  should  commonlj"  term  them 
Surgeons.  See  Surgery. 

Anatomy  has  been  described  as  1st,  Simple, 
that  which  treats  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
organs;  2nd,  Morbid,  or  Fathological,  that 
which  treats  of  diseased  states,  or  alterations 
of  the  structure ; 3rd,  Descriptive,  that  which 
relates  to  the  parts  as  displayed  by  the  scalpel ; 
4th,  General,  that  which  relates  to  the 
tissues,  or  elementary  composition  of  parts ; 
5th,  Surgical,  that  which  teaches  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  parts ; 6th,  Comparative, 
that  which  relates  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
lower  animals ; 7th,  Transcendental,  relating 
to  the  mode,  plan,  or  model  upon  which  tho 
animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed.  Most 
commonly,  however,  there  are  but  two  great 
divisions  of  anatomy  spoken  of,  viz. ; 1st, 
General,  having  regard  to  the  various  features 
and  portions  of  the  body ; and  2nd,  Struc- 
tural, relating  to  the  intimate  connection 
and  structure  of  the  various  substances,  as 
determinable  by  a very  close  investigation, 
in  which  the  microscope  is  now  genera  ll}’’ 
used.  Barclay  divided  the  second  under 
eight  heads  or  aspects ; and  other  anatomists 
have  adopted  arbitrary  arrangements,  with 
’which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers. 
Neither  shall  we  enter  here  upon  a descrip- 
tion of  that  of  which  anatomy  treats,  viz. : 
the  human  body ; for  which  see  Skeleton. 

Anaudia  (Greek  a not,  and  ande  speech)’, 
deprivation  of  voice.  See  Catalepsia, 
Dumbness. 

Anethum  (Dill).  The  aromatic  seed,  or 
fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferce,  It  ia  mildly 
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Btimulant  and  carminative,  and  much  used 
in  flatulency,  especially  for  children,  and  as 


a vehicle  for  active  purgatives,  to  correct 
their  griping  effect.  The  Dill  Water  of  the 
shops  is,  generally,  made  by  rubbmg  do^yn 
the  Oil  of  Dill  with  sugar  or  magnesia, 
adding  water  and  filtering  : the  proportioii 
is  about  one  drop  of  oil  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  for  adults  ; and  from  a teaspoon- 
ful to  a dessert  spoonful  for  children.  See 
Carminatives. 

Anchylosis  (Greek),  a stiff  joint,  caused 
by  the  union  of  two  separate  bones  by  fresh 
osseous  matter  formed  between  them.  This 
union  may  be,  in  medical  phrase,  eithei 
true  or  false  ; in  the  former  case  it  is  formed 
of  hmph  throivn  out  by  two  ulcerating 
surfaces,  blending  together  in  one  mass,  and 
becoming  organized ; in  the  latter,  it_  ^ 
merely  a jointure  of  the  ligaments,  which 

becoming  stift*,  results  in  immobility  of  the 

joint.  If  the  stiffening  of  the  joint  is  com- 
plete, there  is  no  remedy  for  it;  if,  as  is 
ometimes  the  case,  it  is  only  partial,  warm 

It-water  bathing,  with  daily  attempts  at 

ovement,  and  friction  with  Cod-liver  or 
other  oil,  may  do  much  towards  a restoration 
of  the  limb  to  its  former  state  of  usefulness. 


Aneurism  (from  the  Greek  anetirymoy  te 
dilate).  The  dilation  of  a vessel  or  vessels 
so  as  to  produce  a rupture.  Hence  we  have 
A.  CoraiSy  the  dilation  of  the  heart;  A. 
Verumy  the  uniform  dilation  of  all  the  coats 
of  an  artery;  A.  Spuriumy  the  dilation  of 
an  artery  in  one  dhection  only  from  disease 
of  its  coats;  A.  Varteosiinty  the  disease 
wliich  arises  when  the  lancet  passes  through 
a vein,  and  wounds  the  adjoining  artery ; 
A.  Anastomosisy  a tumour  formed  by  en- 
largement of  numerous  vessels. 

Aneurism  has  been  defined  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  “ a pulsating  tumour,  containiiig 
blood,  and  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  an  artery.”  To  this  definition,  as  tliis 
eminent  surgeon  admits,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception, “namely,  where  aneurism,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  takes  place  near  the 
heart.” 

Aneurisms  may  be  intemal  or  external : 
in  the  former  case  being  so  situated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  the  abdomen, 
chest,  or  cranium,  as  to  render  the  nature  of 
the  disease  often  very  doubtful;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  so  placed  in  the  limbs  that  access 
may  be  easily  had  to  them.  The  whole 
arterial  system  is  liable  to  aneurisms ; but 
they  occur  much  more  frequently  internally 
than  externally,  and  oftener,  according  to 
some  authorities,  in  those  main  trunks  near 
the  heart,  than  elsewhere:  they  usually 
occur  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  such  being 
most  liable  to  calcareous  depositions  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  which  are  among  their 
predisposing  causes,  with  which  may 
also  be  named,  violent  contusions,  abuse  of 
spirituous  hquors,  frequent  use  of  mercurials, 
fits  of  anger,  extension  of  the  limbs,  strain- 
ing, and  violent  exertion  of  any  kind ; gun- 
shot, and  other  wounds,  also  frequently 
cause  aneurisms,  which  few  persons  long 
addicted  to  intemperate  habits  escape. 

Symptoms  of  an  aneurism.  In  the  early 
stage  there  is  a small  tumour,  pulsating  very 
strongly,  more  or  less  evident  to  the  sight 
and  touch  according  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  is  seated.  Sometimes  its  presence  is  only 
known  by  the  rapid  pulsation,  and  pain,  and 
tenderness  of  the  part : sometimes,  only  as 
it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  some  im- 
portant organs,  producing  impeded  respiin- 
tion,  cough,  and  other  distressing  sjnnptoms, 
and  ending  in  death ; for  which,  without  a 
post  mortem  examination,  the  phvsician  can 
assign  no  adequate  cause.  For  the  intemal 
fomi  of  the  disease  no  remedial  measures  enn 
be  advised;  they  depend  so  much  ui>on 
situation,  and  other  varying  circumstances, 
that  only  the  medical  practitioner  can  judge 
of  the  means  to  be  employed. 
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Treatment  of  external  aneurisms.  This  ! 
must  also  depend  very  much  on  circum-  ( 
stances.  They  are  often  formed  on  the  prin-  ! 
cipal  arterial  trunks  of  the  upper  and  lower  ■ 
extremities,  or  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  carotid : 
the  pulsating  tumour,  at  first  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  which  can  be  pressed  out  if  the 
finger  is  passed  gently  along  it,  gradually 
becomes  firmer  and  harder,  assuming  the 
character  of  a solid  swelling,  retarding  the 
circulation  by  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  causing  muscular  spasms,  cramps, 
and  sudden  twitchings.  If  situated  near 
the  joint  of  a.  limb,  the  motion  thereof  be- 
comes impeded,  and  inflamed  swelling  of  the 
whole  part  often  ensues;  the  cuticle  cover- 
ing the  aneurism  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a blistered  surface  ; finally,  the  sac  opens, 
blood  issues  forth,  which  continues  to  flow 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
weakness  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by 
the  setting  in  of  gangrene,  which  spreads  up 
the  limb,  should  it  not  be  timely  removed, 
and  so  causes  death.  Pressure  upon  the 
artery,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  into 
the  sac,  has  been  recommended  of  late ; but 
it  causes  greater  pain  than  can  be  generally 
endured,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
answered  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  tried.  A surgical  operation  ap- 
pears to  give  the  best  chance  of  a cure  ; and 
this,  which  consists  in  dividing  and  tying 
the  arteiy  on  which  the  aneurismal  tumour 
is  situated,  can  be  attempted  by  no  unpro- 
fessional person. 

No  external  irritant  liniment  or  friction 
must  be  applied  in  aneurism ; nor  fomen- 
tations and  other  hot  applications.  When 
the  bleeding  has  commenced,  the  strength 
must  be  sustained  by  good  nourishing  diet ; 
but,  until  it  has,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  system 
low  : active  exertion  must  be  avoided,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  also  pressure  upon 
the  part  afiected.  In  Varicose  Aneurism, 
often  caused  by  a wound  in  the  brachial 
artery  (in  Venesection,  which  see),  there  is 
usually  a tumour  situated  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  which  generally  proceeds  to  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  or  pigeon’s  egg,  and  then 
remains  stationary,  causing  some  incon- 
venience, but  resulting  in  no  very  serious 
consequences;  the  limb  is,perhaps, weakened, 
and  there  is  a peculiar  and  unpleasant  vi- 
brating thrill  felt,  or  communicated  to  the 
ear,  called  by  some  writers  a rilling  noise. 
Ko!'  this  form  of  the  disease  no  operation  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  for  several  other  forms. 
See  Arteries,  Varia,  Varicose  Veins. 

Angelica.  Botanical  name  Angelica 
Ard'amgelica,  a f.laut  cf  the  natural  order 
Uintillijh  oe  or  Aoiaecne,  the  seeds,  leaves, 


stalks,  and  roots  of  which  possess  stimulant, 
carminative,  and  tonic  properties,  which  are 
strongest  in  the  latter.  It  has  a pungent 
taste  and  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour. 


Dose,  of  the  powdered  root,  from  10  to  20 

grains  ; Distilled  Vfater  1 ounce  ; Extract, 
from  5 to  15  grains  ; Infusion,  a tablespoon- 
ful or  more  ; Tincture,  a drachm  ; Spirits, 
from  half  a drachm  to  3 drachms.  The  con- 
fectioners prepare  a sweetmeat  of  the  root 
with  sugar,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  agreeable  to  the  stomach.  See  Car- 
minatives. 

Angina  (from  the  Greek  agko,  to  stran- 
gle), a name  given  to  several  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  the  throat ; thus,  wo  have  A.  Ton- 
siUaria,  an  affection  of  the  2'onsils  (which 
see) ; A.  Maligna,  malignant  Sore  Throat 
(which see);  A.  sometimes  called 

Tracheitis,  inflammation  of  the  Trachea 
(which  see)  ; also  Croup  ; A.  Parotulea,  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid  and  subrnaxiiml- 
lary  glands  (see  Mumps). 

Angina  Pectoris  (from  the  Latin  Pectus, 
the  breast),  a disease  which  is  commonly 
connected  with  ossification,  or  other  morbid 
affections  of  the  heart ; it  is  characterized 
by  a sudden  and  most  violent  pain  across 
the  chest,  which  extends  dowm  the  arms, 
and  seems  to  threaten  immediate  dissolu- 
tion. It  sometimes  comes  on  during  rest, 
but  most  usually  after  violent  exertion  ; th* 
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paroxysm  does  not  commonly  last  long,  but 
it  lias  been  known  to  continue  for  an  hour 
or  more.  It  is  not  much  under  the  control 
of  medicines,  but  maybe  sometimes  greatly 
relieved  by  rubbing  over  the  seat  of  pain, 
warm  applications,  and  the  administration  of 
antispasviodics,  (which  see.)  An  anodyne 
combined  with  Ammonia  has  sometimes  been 
found  very  efiectual  iu  relieving  the  spasm ; 
the  following  is  a good  formula  : —Foetid 
Spirits  of  Auimonia  half  an  ounce  ; Solution 
of  Morphine  3 (.h-achms  ; Camphor  Mixture 
6 ounces.  Take  a table  spoonful  every  half- 
hour  until  relieved.  If  the  paroxysm  is 
very  violent,  a little  hot  brandy  and  v/ater 
may  also  be  taken.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks,  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  and  care 
taken  to  keep  the  patient  quiet ; excitement, 
either  physical  or  mental,  is  likely  at  any 
time  to  bring  on  the  pain.  An  issue  over 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  of  great 
seiwice,  and  an  application  of  Vitriolated 
Zinc  has  eSected  a cure.  See  Ilccwt  disease. 

Angiology  (Greek  aggeion,  a vessel,  and 
logos,  a discourse).  The  science  of  the 
vascular  system.  See  Veins. 

Angular  (Latin  angnkis,  an  angle). 
The  name  of  the  facial  vein  when  it  reaches 
the  side  of  the  nose  near  the  Eye,  which 

see,  and  Veins.  i r 

Angurstura  orCusPARiA.  The  bark  ot 
the  Galipea  Ctispari,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Rutacece,  has  been  used  in  tropical 
climates  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  employed  to  some  extent 
in  atomic  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  bark 
6 to  80  grains  ; infusion,  1 to  2 ounces ; 
tincture,  1 to  2 drachms._ 

Animalcules  (abbreviation  of  animals), 
living  creatures  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  which  exist  in 
water,  and  all  fluids  impregnated  with 
animal  or  veg'etable  matter  \ they  ai  e often 
termed  Infusoria : some  discovered  in  the 
semen  are  termed  and  others  have 

names  given  to  them  from  the  ^various 
liquids  in  which  they  exist.  See  \\atei\ 

Animatization,  the  process  by  which 
food  is  assimilated  or  converted  into  animal 
matter.  See  A liment,  i ood. 

Anime  Gum.  A resinous  substance  pro- 
cured from  the  Hyniencea  Courhanl,  used 
iu  fumigating  compositions,  and  Piaisiet s, 
which  see. 

Aniseeds.  The  seeds  or  fruit  ot  the 
Rimpevnella  Anisiem,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  UntOelUferte,  of  stimulant  and  canni- 
native  proiicrties,  good  for  tlatnlency,  in- 
digestion, a')d  Ci-’iic,  [ ni'iioularly  in  infants. 


Dose,  of  the  powdered  seeds  *10  to  30  grains ; 
infusion  or  distilled  water,  a v/ineglassful ; 
compound  spirit  1 to  4 drachms ; essential 
oil  4 to  20  drops  on  sugar.  See  Ca.rminatives. 


Ankle.  This  is  the  joint  which  connects 
the  foot  with  the  leg,  it  is  called  a hliig'® 
joint,  and  is  formed  of  the  extremities  of 
the  large  and  small  bones  of  the  latter 


(1,  2),  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  AAra- 
lagus  (3)  a bone  of  the  former,  oi-tieulated 
together,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  strong 

ligaments  (4,  5).  ... 

The  Auldefoinl  from  its  position  is  i,.ccu- 
liarly  liable  to  a strain  or  dislocation,  or 
of  the  buuxll  buUCS  winch  loiltl  its 
points  of  unity  ; and  there  is  often  consi- 
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(lerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
Dature  of  the  injury  which  it  has  received, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
which  commonly  sets  in  soon  after  it  is 
done.  Should  it  be  simply  a sprain,  or  strain, 
let  the  course  directed  in  such  cases  be 
pursued.  If  it  is  a dislocation,  as  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  foot  hanging 
down  in  a distorted  position,  a surgeon  ought 
CO  be  sent  for;  should  the  aid  of  such 
not  be  procurable,  an  attempt  to  reduce 
it  should  at  once  be  made.  Place  the  pa- 
tient in  a recumbent  position,  and  grasp  the 
leg  firmly  just  below  the  calf,  holding  it  so 
that  it  cannot  move;  then  let  another  person 
take  hold  of  the  foot  with  both  his  hands, 
by  the  heel  and  instep,  and  pulling  it  out 
as  far  as  his  strength  will  permit,  turn  it 
gently  into  its  proper  position  ; he  will 
generally,  after  a little  manipulation,  feel  it 
slip  into  the  socket,  and  will  know  by  the 
more  natural  appearance  of  the  foot,  that 
his  object  is  effected ; if,  however,  much 
time  is  lost,  and  the  parts  get  swollen  and 
inflamed,  the  operation  becomes  more  pain- 
ful and  difficult.  When  it  has  been  success- 
fully performed,  the  part  should  be  carefully, 
but  not  too_  tightly,  bound  with  a bandage 
steeped  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  refrigerant 
lotion  of  some  sort,  and  kept  quiet  for  a 
week  or  more  ; after  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
with  stimulant  liniment,  such  as  Hartshorn 
and  Sweet  Oil,  or  Opodeldoc  and  Liquor  of 
Ammonia  ; but  this  must  not  be  done  until 
the  swelling  is  reduced. 

Distortion  of  the  A nhle  is  not  uncommon 
in  weakly  children,  and  frequently  it  is  not 
noticed  until  the  bones  have  become  altered 
in  shape,  and  even  the  spine  is  affected; 
it  then  requires  a long  course  of  treatment 
and  the  most  careful  attention  to  correct  the 
deformity  : boots  made  in  a particular  way, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  leg-irons  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  often  with  happy  results. 
The  best  plan  is  to  strengthen  the  system  as 
much  as  possible  with  good  nourishing  diet, 
prohibit  the  child  from  standing  long,  or  at 
all,  in  other  than  a proper  position.  A stout 
elastic  sock  or  stocking  may  be  worn  with 
advantage,  and  the  boots,  which  .should  bo 
of  cloth  and  come  well  up  the  ankles,  should 
have  the  sole  made  thicker  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  foot  inclines,  so  as  to 
tlu’ow  it  in  an  opposite  direction  : bathing 
the  ankles  every  morning  with  cold  salt 
water,  and  rubbing  them  afterwards  with 
a coarse  towel,  will  help  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  them.  Even  when  children 
are  born  with  distorted  ankles,  much  may  | 
be  done  in  this  way  to  correct  the  deformity,  ’ 
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although  no  plan  of  treatment  is  always 
successful.  See  Club-foot,  Dislocation, 
Joint,  Sprain,  d'c. 

Annulus  (Latin,  a ring),  from  whence 
comes  Annular,  as  ap^ilied  to  bones,  carti- 
lages,  and  various  processes  of  the  human 
frame,  as  A.  Foraminis,  the  muscular  mar- 
gin of  the  Foramen  Ovale,  and  A.  Ocalis 
the  ring  which  surrounds  the  Fossa  Ovalis. 
See  Ovarium. 

Anodynes  (froni  the  Greek  a not,  and 
odyne  paiiff . Medicines  which  assuage  pain ; 
generally  Opiates,  or  Narcotics,  (which  see). 
These  medicines  act  by  diminishing  sensi- 
bility and  inducing  sleep,  or  a state  of  stupor, 
which  is  near  akin  to  it.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  vffiich 
are  principally  used,  with  their  doses  ; a full 
account  of  their  nature  and  uses  will  bo 
found  under  their  several  heads.  Camphor 
5 to  20  grains;  Compound  Spirits  ofSulphurio 
Ether,  half  a drachm  to  2 drachms;  Extract 
or  Aconite,  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  ; of  Belladonna,  half  a grain  to  2 
grains  ; of  Conium,  3 to  20  grains  ; of  Digi- 
talis, half  a grain  to  1 grain ; of  Hyoscyamus, 
2 to  10  grains  j of  Lettuce^  3 to  10  grains  * 
of  Hop,  5 grains  to  1 drachm ; of  Opium’ 
half  a grain  to  5 grains  ; of  Poppy,  2 to  20 
grains  , of  Stramonium,  2 to  10  grains ; 
Morphine,  Acetate  and  Muriate  of,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a grain.  Pills  of  Conium, 
of  Opium,  of  Ipecaculiana  with  Opium,  of 
Soap  with  Opium,  and  several  other  Pills 
into  the  composition  of  which  opiates  enter, 
may  be  included ; the  dose  is  generally  from 
5 to  10  grains.  Powders  of  Burnt  Hartshorn 
and  of  Chalk  with  Opium  ; dose  of  the 
former  5 to  20  grains,  of  the  latter  1 to  2 
scruples.  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacu- 
hana,  commonly  called  Dover’s  Powder 
5 to  20  grains,  and  Tobacco,  dried  leaves’ 
half  a grain  to  1 grain,  seldom  used.  For 
children.  Syrup  of  Poppies  and  Godfrey’s 
Cordial  are  much  used,  the  latter  es- 
pecially, to  a very  mischievous  extent. 
Ihe  custom  which  prevails  among  the 
poor  classes  of  giving  their  children  “sleep- 
ing stuff  ” to  keep  them  quiet,  com- 
monly, even  when  they  have  no  disease,  the 
pain  of  which  requires  alleviating,  is  most 
reprehensible : the  children  so  drugged  often 
grow  up  with  impaired  mental  if  not  physical 
poweis.  Opiates  should  always  be  given 
with  great  caution,  to  the  young  e.specially  ■ 
in  the  eailiei  stages  of  life  they  are  seldom 
really  needed.  Like  most  of  the  wise 
Creator  s gifts,  they  are  a great  blessing 
when  properly  used,  but  too  often  turned 
by  abuhe  into  a curse,  as  the  examples  of 
excessive  tobacco  smoJ--''i-s  and  opium  caters 
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frequently  prove.  In  many  acute  and  some 
chronic  forms  of  disease,  when  the  frame  is 
racked  with  pain,  or  the  brain  excited  to 
unnatural  activity,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
administer  anodynes,  and  their  soothing 
effect  is  felt  like  a foretaste  of  heaven.  To 
the  aged,  who  are  weary  and  yet  wakeful, 
they  are  sometimes  a balm  and  a consolation, 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  them ; but, 
as  we  said  before,  the  child  seldom  requires 
them,  and  if  given  at  all,  it  shotrld  be 
only  in  the  mildest  form,  unless  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  adviser.  _ Besides 
the  above  named  forms  of  administration, 
there  are  also  anodyne  Enemds,  Fotyiinta- 
tions,  Inhalations,  and  Plaisters,  all  of 
\vhich  will  be  spoken  of  under  their  proper 
heads. 

Akomalous  (Grreek  a not,  and  omalous 
even's,  irregular,  applied  to  the  menses  and 
other  interrupted  periodic  actions. 

Anorexia  (Greek  a not,  and  orexis 
appetite),  loss  of  appetite. 

Anormal  (Greek  a not,  and  normus 
natural),  contrary  to  rule,  unnatural. 

Anosmia  (Greek  a not,  and  osme  odour), 
loss  of  the  sense  of  Smell,  which  see. 

Anterior  (Latin,  before),  as  applied  to 
Muscles  and  Nerves,  which  see. 

Antevertio  Uteri  (Latin  ante,  before, 
and  verto,  to  turn),  a morbid  inclination  of 
i\iQ fundus  lUerito  fall  forward ; the  opposite 
of  Retrovertio  which  see,  and  Uterus, 
Womb. 

Anthelmintics  (Greeke^mfwfAws, a worm). 
Medicines  which  produce  the  evacuation  of 
worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
These  mostly  act  mechanically,  dislodging 
the  worms  by  the  roughness  of  their  par- 
ticles, or  by  their  cathartic  operation . Some 
appear  to  owe  this  beneficial  action  wholely 
to  their  bitter  properties,  which  prove 
noxious  to  the  creatures,  or  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  removing  that 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs  which  pre- 
vented the  proper  assimilation  of  food,  and 
i conduced  to  the  generation  of  the  animals. 
Anthelmintics  are  best  administered  upon 
jui  empty  stomach,  hence  it  is  common  to 
prepare  the  way  for  them  by  an  emetic  ; 
for  a list  of  the  principal  of  them  with 
their  doses,  see  Vermifuges,  Worms. 

Anthemis  (Camomile).  The  dried  flowers 
of  the  common  camomile  {Anthemis  Nohilis) 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composites, 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one.  They 
have  stomachic  and  tonic  properties,  which 
render  them  very  \iseful  in  dyspepsia  and 
general  debility.  Camomile  tea,  as  the  in- 
fusion is  generally  called,  is  a most  agreea- 
ble bitter,  and  is  of  almost  universal  use  and 


acceptance.  Taken  waim  it  promotes  the 
action  of  emetics.  The  flowerg  steeped  in 
boiling  water  are  frequently  used  as  fomen- 


tations for  abscesses  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
promote  suppuration  and  relieve  pain ; 
flannels  dipped  in  the  hot  decoction  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Of  the  powdered  flowers, 
from  5 to  10  grains  may  be  given  ; of  the  in- 
fusion from  1 to  3 ounces  ; of  the  extract 
from  5 to  20  grains  ; distilled  water  1 to  8 
drachms  ; volatile  oil  1 to  4 drops. 

Anthracokali  and  A.  Sulphuretum. 
These  are  certain  compounds  not  recognised 
as  officinal,y  et  sometini  es  employed  as  altera- 
tives in  herpatic  eruptions,  and  in  scrofulous 
and  rheumatic  affections.  The  dose  is  about 
two  grains  three  times  a-day. 

Anthrax  (Greek  for  a buraing  coal)  a 
dusky  red  or  purplish  kind  of  tumour,  fre- 
quently occm-ring  in  the  neck,  and  having 
its  origin  in  the  absorbent  glands  ; treated 
the  same,  and  considered  by  most  medical 
authorities  as  a carbuncle,  which  see. 

Anti,  against,  a Greek  word,  although 
adopted  into  the  Latin  languao-e,  and  much 
used  as  a prefix  to  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific terms  ; thus  in  anatomy  we  speak  of 
Anti  cardium,  over  against  the  heart,  mean- 
ing the  scrohiculus  cordis  or  pit  of  the 
stomach  ; Anti  cheir,  against  the  hand,  the 
thumb  ; A . enemion,,  against  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  shin-bone  ; A.  helix  the  part  of  the 
ear  opposite  the  curl  or  twist  ; -4.  inial.  an 
aspect  of  the  head  ounosite  to  the  occiput 
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J . loUum,  against  the  lohus,  or  inferior  soft 
part  of  the  ear  ; A,  thenar,  a muscle  which 
extends  to  the  thumb,  after  which  it  is 
named;  A.  tragus,  a prominence  of  the  ear 
opposite  the  tragus,  connected  with  a muscle 
called  A.  tragicus.  These  all  have  refer- 
ence to  situation;  other  words  there  are 
with  this  prefix  which  relate  to  opposite 
action  as  Antagonist  (from  the  Greek  agon, 
a struggle),  applied  to  a muscle  which  acts 
in  opposition  t j another ; Anii'pathy  (Greek 
pathos,  afTection),  aversion  ; A.  peristaltic 
(Greek  2^^nisfdlo  to  contract),  amotion  con- 
trary to  the  peristaltic,  which  see. 

Then  again  we  find  it  applied  to  the  ope- 
ration of  remedies  good  against  disease,  as 
may  be  here  seen. 

Anti- Acids.  Medicines  which  are  in- 
tended to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ; their  action  is  pm*ely  chemical ; 
they  combine  with  the  acid  and  neutralize  it, 
but  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  regeneration ; 
therefore  they  are  simply  palliatives,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  impaired  organs,  whose  powers, 
a long  continuance  of  them  is  apt  to  en- 
feeble. Ammonia,  Chalk,  Lime,  and  all 
cretaceous  matter,  Magnesia,  and  the  alka- 
lines  Potash  and  Soda,  are  the  chief  anti- 
acids, or  absorbents  (which  see).  These  are 
many  forms  of  preparations,  but  the  action 
is  pretty  uniform.  Ammonia  in  its  various 
combinations,  where  acidity  in  the  stomach 
exists  with  flatulency  and  tendency  to 
cramp  or  colic  (wdiich  see).  Magnesia 
and  the  preparations  of  Chalk  or  Lime,  are 
best  when  acid  is  present  in  the  bowels, 
causing  loose  evacuations,  griping  pains,  &c., 
and  this  because  they  pass  down  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  into  the  seat  of  mischief, 
without  losing  their  absorbent  powers. 
Where  an  alkaline  test  shows  acidity  in  the 
ui-ine,  preparations  of  Potash  are  most  suit- 
able for  administration,  as  they  are  more 
readily  soluble  than  Soda,  which  in  combi- 
nation with  Ginger,  may  be  recommended 
for  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  chest  and 
throat,  called  Heartburn  {which  see)  that 
being  the  result  of  excessive  acidity. 

Anti-ahthritics  (from  arthi-itis,  Gout), 
(which  see),  remedies  used  for  rheumatic 
and  gouty  affections  of  the  joints  and  extre- 
mities, &c. 

Anti-convulsives.  Medicines  which  act 
specifically  upon  convulsive  diseases,  such 
as  Epilepsy,  Chorea  (which  see).  They  are 
mostly  too  powerful  to  be  used  by  other  than 
skilful  hands,  comprising  the  preparations 
of  Silver,  Arsenic,  and  Zinc,  which  see. 

Anti-periodics.  Used  to  combat  periodic 
diseases,  such  as  Ague  and  Intermittent 


Fevers  (which  see),  the  preparations  of 
Cinchona,  Zinc,  and  Arsenic  are  those 
chiefly  used, 

Anti-phlogistics  (from  phlogon  to  in- 
flame). Remedies  which  reduce  the  heat  of 
the  system  by  acting  upon  the  heart  and 
larger  vessels ; they  are  used  chiefly  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders.  See  Fe- 
brifuges and  Refrigerants. 

Anti-scrofolics,  good  against  scrofula 
(which  see),  also  Cod-liver  Oil,  Iodide  of 
Potassium  and  Sarsaparilla. 

Anti-spasmodics.  As  spasms  may  arise 
from  a variety  of  causes,  so  must  the  reme- 
dies for  them  be  numerous  and  diverse  in 
character ; thus  narcotics,  sedatives,  stimu- 
lants, nauseants,  aperients,  stomachics, 
tonics,  blood-letting,  the  hot  bath,  and  ap- 
plication of  dry  heat,  all,  at  different  times, 
come  under  the  above  denomination ; but  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  spasms  is  commonly 
wind  in  the  internal  cavities  or  passages  of 
the  body,  those  medicines,  which  have  a 
direct  action  thereon  are  especially  anti- 
spasmodic  ; such  are  Assafoetida,  V alerian, 
Galbanum,  Ether,  essential  oils  of  Mint, 
Anise  and  Dill,  Ginger,  Spirits  of  Am- 
monia, Brandy,  all  of  which  seo. 

Anti-SEPRONICS  are  those  medicines 
which  have  a peculiar  and  specific  effect 
upon  scaly  diseases  of  the  shin,  which  see. 
The  chief  of  them  is  Arsenic,  which  see, 
also  Skin  Disease. 

Antiseptic  is  that  which  has  the  property 
of  retarding  putrefaction  ; hero  we  have  to 
do  with  antiseptic  medicines,  which  maybe 
classed  under  four  heads,  viz. — True  Anti- 
septics, such  as  Peruvian  and  Angostura 
Bark,  Camomile,  &c.,  which  act  as  pre- 
servatives by  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  being  suitable  for  every  con- 
dition of  body,  are  preferable  to  all  others  for 
relaxed  habits  ; we  shall  say  more  of  these 
under  the  head  of  Tonics : 2,  Refngerating 
Antiseptics ; best  adapted  for  the  young  and 
robust,  especially  if  of  plethoric  habit,  see 
Acids ; 3,  Stimidating  Antiseptics,  such  as 
Wine  and  Spirits,  and  warm  and  nourishing 
dietetic  preparations,  such  as  are  required 
by  the  old  and  debilitated;  see  Stimulants: 
4,  Antispasmodic  Antiseptics,  such  as  Cam- 
phor and  Assafoetida,  suitable  for  irritable 
and  hysterical  habits.  See  Antispasmodics. 
In  relation  to  their  preservative  effects  upon 
morbid  animal  matter.  Salt,  Lime,  Char- 
coal, Vinegar,  and  Camphor  may  be 
named  as  the  greatest  antiseptics  known ; 
Chlorine  gas  also  should  be  included  in  this 
lirt,  which  contains  what  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  powerful  of  disinfectant 
which  see. 
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Antidotes  are  capable,  if  employed  in 
time,  of  averting  tbe  fatal  effects  of  Poisons, 
(which  see).  Didomi,  I give,  is  the  Greek 
origin  of  the  second  syllable,  the  word, 
therefore,  means,  I give  against,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  employed  to  signify  a re- 
medy given  for  any  disease,  but  chiefly  such 
as  was  considered  inveterate.  In  old  writers 
wo  sometimes  find  it  employed  to  signify  a 
standing  form  of  medicine,  such  as  Opiates, 
Confections.  See  Poisons. 

Antimony  (Latin,  antimonium,  from  the 
Greek  anti,  against,  and  monaJeous,  monks). 
So  called,  say  some  authorities,  from  its  fatal 
effects  on  the  monks, — where,  and  on  what 
occasion,  we  are  not  informed.  Antimony 
is  a metal  commonly  found  associated  with 
sulphur  ; it  forms  the  base  of  several  medi- 
cinal preparations  of  great  utility,  although 
possessing  dangerous  properties.  In  old 
pharmacopoeias  it  appears  under  the  various 
forms  of  Crude  Antimony,  which  is  the  ore 
mixed  with  Sulphur ; Piegulus,  the  pure 
metal ; Argentine  Flowers,  an  oxide,  the 
result  of  combustion  of  the  metal  ; 6r^as5, 
Fiver,  and  Crocus  of  Antimony,  which  are 
all  oxy-sulphurets,  the  result  of  heating  and 
vitrification  of  the  ore.  There  is  also  Puioder 
of  Algaroth,  a protoxide  (see  Algaroth), 
and  Fermes  Altneral,  which  is  the  golden 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  insect  of  that  name,  and 
its  rich  yellow  colour. 

The  preparation  of  Antimony  now  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  is  the  Potassio-Tartrate, 
commonly  called  Tartar  Emetic  ; externally 
a counter-irritant,  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointment ; internally  a diaphoretic,  in  doses 
from  l-12th  to  l-16th  of  a grain ; an  ex- 
pectorant 1 -16th  ofagrain  ; a contra -stimu- 
, lant  and  emetic  from  1 to  3 grains.  This  is 
the  most  certain  in  its  operation  of  all  the 
preparations  of  Antimony;  hence  its  frequent 
employment  in  febrile  and  other  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
passams.  Its  most  common  form  of  admi- 
h nistra°tion  is  Antimonial  Wine  {Vinum 
^ Antimonii  Potassio-tartras),  the  dose  of 
' which  for  adults  is  from  20  to  30  minims  , 

. as  an  emetic  for  children,  from  ^ to  1 drachm 
->  may  be  given  evei’y  quarter  of  an  hour  until 
■ it  operates.  It  is  very  useful  in  Hooping  and 
other  Coughs,  to  promote  expectoration  and 
relieve  the  chest  and  trachea  of  phlegm ; 
and  in  active  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
The  effect  of  Antimony  upon  the  pulse  is 
generally  very  marked  and  rapid,  and  the 
prostration  of  strength  which  follows  its  ad- 
ministration, renders  it  a dangerous  remedy 
ill  the  hands  of  the  unqualified  practitioner. 
It  is  much  too  indiscriminately  given ; few 


considering,  when  they  run  to  the  druggist 
for  a pennyworth  of  Antimonial  Wine,  that 
they  carry  home  to  their  children  a diluted 
poison,  whose  action,  even  if  apparently 
beneficial  at  the  time,  may  eventually  prove 
highly  prejudicial.  If  an  emetic  is  requii'ed, 
Ipecacuhana  Wine  is  as  certain  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  much  safer.  See  Emetics. 

The  caution  cannot  be  too  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  the  public,  that  all  prepara- 
tions of  Antimony,  except  very  carefully 
crystallized  Tartar  Emetic,  contain  more  oi 
less  Arsenic,  a metal  originally  combined 
with  Antimony  in  its  native  state,  and  per- 
tinaciously associated  with  it  through  all  its 
modifications.  The  Tartarized  Antimony 
of  the  shops  is  not  always  carefully  crystal- 
lized,” hence  the  danger  of  its  too  indis- 
criminate use.  In  that  sudden  and  often 
fatal  disease  in  children  called  Croup  (which 
see),  Tartar  Emetic  is  one  of  the  most  ready 
and  eflfectual  remedies.  Should  the  attack 
be  violent,  l-8th  of  a grain  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Preparative  to 
the  passage  of  an  instrumentintothe  urethra, 
or  other  constricted  part,  or  the  reduction  of 
a dislocation,  it  is  often  administered  with 
good  effect,  causing  a relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  rendering  the  operation  com- 
paratively easy. 

One  of  the  mildest  and  safest  forms  of 
administration  of  Antimony  is  the  Antimo- 
nial Powder  {Pulvis  Antimonii  Compost- 
tus),  commonly  sold  as  James’s  Powder,  a 
patent  medicine,  from  which  it  differs  but 
little  in  its  mode  of  preparation  : dose,  as  an 
alterative,  1 to  3 grains ; as  a diaphoretic, 

3 to  8 gi’ains  ; in  larger  doses,  an  emetic  and 
purgative. 

Several  preparations  of  Antimony  com- 
bined with  Sulphur  are  used  as  Alteratives, 
and  Antiscorbutics,  (which  see).  The  cele- 
brated Plummer’s  Pill  {PU.  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Comp.)  is  one  of  these;  this  is  com- 
monly given  in  the  secondary  stages  of 
Syphilis,  which  see. 

For  remedies  for  poisoning  by  Antimony, 
see  Poisons. 

■ Antonji  Sancti  Ignis.  The  Latin  fm- 
St.  Anthony's  Fire,  so  called  from  an  old 
monkish  legend  which  ascribed  its  nuracu- 
lous  cure  to  St.  Anthony.  This  is  an  in- 
flammatory affection  brought  on  by  several 
causes  which  are  likely  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion, such  as  exposm’6  to  cold,  obstructed 
perspiration,  suppressed  evacuations,  the  ap- 
lication  of  acrid  stimulants  to  the  skin,  ^cc. 
t comes  on  with  the  usual  premonitory  s>mp- 
toms  of  fever,  cold  chills,  and  drowsiness, 
succeeded  by  heat  and  extern.al  redness, 
which,  in  the  part  immediaivly  affected. 
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becomes  for  a time  permanent ; when  it  is 
the  face,  delirium  sometimes  ensues.  When 
the  inflammation  is  principally  confined  to 
the  skin,  and  causes  but  little  constitutional 
derangement,  it  is  called  Erythema  (which 
see) ; but  when  the  system  is  affected,  as 
above  described,  it  is  Erysipelas  (which  see). 

Ancs  (Latin).  The  orifice  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal ; of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  It  is 
kept  closed  by  the  S-pineta  Muscle  (which 
see),  which  in  health  acts  instinctively ; but 
in  certain  diseases,  such  as  paralysis,  and 
the  last  stages  of  fever,  it  loses  its  power, 
and  the  evacuations  become  involuntary. 
In  this  case  but  little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  local  applications ; astringent  lotions 
of  Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc  may  be  of 
some  slight  service,  but  the  efforts  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  disease  itself,  from 
w'hich  the  deficiency  of  power  arises. 

The  chief  of  the  unnatural  or  diseased 
conditions  of  the  anus,  are — 

1st.  A . Imperforate,  in  which  there  is  a 
closure  or  obliteration  of  the  terminal  open- 
ing of  the  canal.  It  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  new-boi’n  children,  and  the  medical 
attendant  should  always  satisfy  himself  by 
actual  inspection  that  it  is  not  so ; if  it  is, 
an  artificial  opening  must  be  made  ; which 
only  he  ought  to  attempt.  In  some  instances 
there  is  an  external  appearance  resembling 
an  anus,  but  it  is  covered  by  a membrane 
which  is  generally  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  surrounding  integuments,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  foeces  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, which,  pressing  it  downward,  a roundish 
pi’otuberance  is  formed,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers,  but  returning  when  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
fleshy  adhesion  which  closes  the  intestine, 
and  this  offers  greater  resistance  to  the 
finger,  and  does  not  present  the  livid  or 
blackened  appearance  before  described.  See 
Fistidoe,  Haemorrhoids. 

The  only  variety  in  this  kind  of  malforma- 
tion in  which  the  surgeon  can  be  of  service, 
is  that  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  external 
opening,  which  can  be  made  by  means  of  an 
instiaiment  called  a Bistoury  (which  see), 
passed  into  the  rectum,  and  through  the 
interposing  membrane  ; then,  by  the  daily 
introduction  of  the  finger,  or  an  oiled  bougie, 
until  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  healed, 
a permanent  opening  may  be  made.  The 
case  is  sometimes  rendered  very  doubt- 
ful and  embarrassing  from  there  being  no 
extenial  appearance  to  denote  where  the 
anus  ought  to  be;  it  is  then  a qx-iestion  whe- 
ther the  intestine  is  closed  by  a fleshy  adhe- 
sion, or  the  coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  whe- 


ther a part  of  the  gut  be  wanting,  and  tbo 
surgeon,  if  he  operates,  must  do  so  very  much 
at  a venture.  As,  however,  death  must  in- 
evitably follow  the  permanent  clo.sure  of  the 
intestine,  the  effort  to  efi'ect  an  opening 
should  be  made. 

2nd.  Anus  Artificial.  By  this  is  under- 
stood an  accidental  opening  in  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  some  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  tends,  and  through  which  the 
foeces  are  wholely  or  partially  discharged. 
This  may  be  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  externally,  a gunshot  or  other  vround 
in  the  belhq  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  or  an 
opening  purposely  made  with  the  view  of 
saving  life,  or  an  accidental  wounding  of  the 
gut  in  an  operation  for  Hernia  (which  see). 
The  remedies  applied  to  this  class  of  cases 
may  be  either  simply  palliative  or  remedial; 
the  former  ai*e  intended  to  obviate  the  un- 
cleanliness produced  by  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  intestinal  matter,  and  to  relieve 
any  bad  symptoms  which  may  arise.  The 
first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  attaching 
to  the  opening  a small  machine  of  tin  or 
silver,  or  a tube  of  elastic  gum,  conducting 
to  a receptacle  for  the  discharged  foeces, 
placed  in  some  convenient  position  ; these, 
however,  are  troublesome  contrivances,  and 
rarely  answer  the  intended  purpose  com- 
pletely. Some  have  pi'oposed  a piece  of 
. sponge  kept  over  the  opening  by  a truss  ; 
but  this  is  apt  to  produce  cholic,  costive- 
ness, and  an  excoriated  state  of  the  skin. 
If  the  opening  is  disposed  to  contract  too 
much,  a tent,  or  skein  of  silk,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  aperture ; this  should  be 
changed  fi’equently,  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness ; some  have  preferred  a ring  of  ivory 
for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  the  gut  pro- 
trudes, and  then  its  reduction  may  be 
eflbcted  by  gentle  pressure,  unless  the  pro- 
truded part  should  be  thickened  and  inflamed 
when,  as  in  the  case  with  straogulated  hernia, 
it  is  generally  considered  irreducible,  and 
excision  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Compres- 
sion with  a bandage  moistened  with  some 
cooling  lotion  has,  however,  been  success- 
fully adopted,  care  having  been  taken  tc 
leave  open  a passage  for  the  foeces.  No 
directions  can  be  given  here  for  any  atteiuj-)! 
to  effect  a radical  cure  of  this  disease ; only 
the  skilful  surgeon  can  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  such  an  attempt,  and 
of  the  proper  mode  of  operation. 

Anns  Prolapsus.  This  is  the  protrusion, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  rectum  at 
the  anus,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
internal  membrane,  or  from  a displacement 
of  a portion  of  the  bowel ; this  form  of  dis- 
ease is  most  common  in  children  and  old 
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people  ; it  may  be  small^,  resembling  a mere 
ring ; or  large,  banging  far  down  in  an  ob- 
long globular  form.  The  tumour  may, 
generally,  be  reduced,  although,  sometimes, 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Its  exciting 
causes  may  be  traced  to  every  circumstance 
which  tend  to  relax,  or  weaken,  the  parts 
which  retain  the  rectum  in  its  inner  mem- 
brane in  the  proper  situation.  Irritation 
and  pressure  on  the  bowel  itself,  diseases  in 
the  adjacent  parts  affecting  the  rectum  by 
sympathy ; hence,  long  continued  crying, 
violent  coughing,  straining  to  void  hard  dry 
foeces,  obstinate  diarrheea,  dysentery,  fre- 
quent use  of  aloetic  purgatives  or  emollient 
clysters,  bsemorrhoids,  difficulty  in  making 
water,  efforts  at  parturition,  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  paral^^sis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
anus.  Three  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  mode  of  treatment: — 1st.  the  prompt 
reduction  of  the  prolapsed  part,  which  can, 
generally,  be  effected  by  the  patient  assum- 
ing a recumbent  position,  and  pressing  it 
back  gently,  if  it  does  not  go  of  itself,  with 
his  fingers ; should  it  be  obstinate,  on  ac- 
count of  swelling  and  inflammation,  such 
efforts  must  not  be  long  persevered  in,  but 
recourse  had  to  leeches,  fomentations,  or 
cold  lotions,  with  the  exhibition  of  a dose  of 
Castor  Oil,  and  an  emollient  enema  to 
empty  the  larger  intestines.  2nd.  The  re- 
tention of  the  reduced  bowel ; quietude  and 
a recumbent  position  are  necessary  to  effect 
this  object.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  re- 
lapse, apply  to  the  fundament  a piece  of 
sponge  or  compresses  of  lint,  supported  by  a 
T bandage.  (See  Bandages).  Adults  may 
wear  an  instniment  which  may  be  obtained 
of  any  chemist  or  surgical  instrument 
maker.  3rd.  The  removal  and  avoidance 
of  causes  known  to  have  a tendency  to 
bring  on  this  complaint ; everything  dispos- 
ing to  costiveness  and  diarrhoea,  or  to 
straining  of  any  kind,  should  be  avoided. 
Irritability  of  the  rectum  may  be  lessened 
by  anodyne  lotions  and  small  doses  of  opium ; 
acidity  in  the  bowels  causing  flatulency, 
corrected  by  Anti-acids  (which  see).  In- 
fants liable  to  Prolapsus  Ani  should  use  a 
high  close  stool,  with  their  legs  freely  de- 
pending. It  should  be  observed  that  no  aid 
can  rectify  the  displacement  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  bowel,  especially  of  the  Colon  or 
Caecum  (which  see) ; but  nature  has  many 
processes  by  which  she  effects  a remedy  for 
internal  as  well  as  exteimal  injuries,  thus 
considerable  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  have  become  inverted,  have  been 
known  to  separate  and  been  voided,  with 
little  more  than  a temporary  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  See  Bowelsy  Intestines. 


Itching  of  the  Anus  is,  generally,  indicative 
of  Worms,  which  see. 

Aorta  (Greek,  aer  air,  and  tereo  to  kce}>). 
The  great  channel  of  arterial  blood  proceed- 
ing directly  from  the  heart;  so  named,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain 
only  air.  It  is  distinguished  in  surgery  a.s 
ascending  and  descending ; the  former  being 


beyond  the  arch  represented  in  the  cut  (1), 
and  the  latter  the  long  trunk  (2) ; this  tnmk 
or  channel  is  again  divided  into  the  thoracic 
portion  (3)  because  it  traverses  the  chest, 
and  the  abdominal  portion  (4)  as  it  pas.ses 
through  the  abdomen ; below  this  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  for  a description  of  which, 
as  they  bear  other  names,  we  must  refer 
to  Arteries.  From  the  upper  arch  of  the 
aorta  (5)  also  spring  several  large  branches, 
and  smaller  ones  are  throvTi  out  on  every 
side, all  down  the  course  ofthis  great  channel 
of  vitality  ; in  it  all  the  secondary  arteries 
have  their  course,  except  one,  the  Pulmonary 
(which  see);  it  opens  into  the  heart,  just 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  fourth  rib  with 
the  breast-bone,  and  the  blood  pumped  into 
it  by  the  alternate  compression  and  dila- 
tion of  that  organ,  is  prevented  from  re- 
turning by  three  semicircular  valves.  See 
Heart. 

The  most  common  diseases  of  the  aorta  are 
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Atieurhni  (which  see),  and  Aortilis,  or  in- 
tianmiation  of  the  a-orta  ; for  treatment  of 
wdiich  see  Inflammation. 

Aro  (Greek,  from  or  of).  Its  compounds 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subjects  here 
treated  of,  are  1.  Apo  neurosis  (Greek 
neuron,  a nerve)  a fibrous  or  tendinous  ex- 
pansion in  the  thigh,  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  that  of  a 
nerve,  hence  the  name ; we  call  it  Fascia 
lata.  See  Thigh.  2.  Apo  physis  (Greek 
phyo,  to  pi'oduce),  a process  and  a part  of 
a bone.  See  Epiphysis.  3.  Apo  plexia 
(Greek  plexia,  to  strike).  See  Apoplexy. 
4.  .<4^0  sepedine  (Greek  sepedin,  putrefac- 
tion), a substance  formed  from  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  matter,  sometimes  called 
Caseus  Oxide,  which  see.  5.  Apo  sterna 
(Greek  istemi,  to  stand),  an  abscess,  which 
see.  6.  A-potheca  (Greek,  a shop).  See 
Apothecary.  7.  Apo  zein  (Greek  zeo  to 
boil)  a Decoction,  which  see. 

Apocynum  Cannabinum.  The  plant,  of 
which  this  is  the  botanical  name,  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynacece.  In  America 
it  is  called  Indian  Hemp ; but  this  name 
properly  belongs  to  another  species.  See 
Cannahina  Indica.  The  root  of  the  above 
is  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sometimes  acts  as 
a diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant. 
Dose,  of  the  powdered  root  15  to  20  grains ; 
decoction  1 to  2 ounces  three  times  a day — 
useful  in  dropsies ; extract,  3 or  4 grains, 
three  times  a day. 

Apoplexy  (Greek  as  above). — This  is  de- 
privation of  life  or  motion  by  a sudden  stroke, 
or  blow : it  is  one  of  the  most  awful  and  ap- 
palling modes  of  sudden  death;  in  an  instant 
a healthful  and  vigorous  man  is  smitten 
down,  one  who  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  de- 
cay or  disease,  who  has  perhaps  received  no 
premonitory  warning,  lies  before  us  motion- 
less and  stark. 

Apoplexy  may  be  either  cerebral,  prqr- 
ceeding  from  congestion  or  rupture  of  the 
brain,  or  pulmonary,  proceeding  from 
haemorrhage  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs  (which  see).  The  first  is  its  more 
common  form,  and  this  may  be  spoken  of 
under  four  heads,  1st,  when  it  is  sudden 
and  violent  at  once ; 2nd,  when  it  is  com- 
paratively slight  at  the  commencement, 
and  progressively  increases  in  severity ; 
3rd,  when  it  commences  in  apoplexy  and 
terminates  in  paralysis;  4th,  when  it  com- 
mences in  the  latter,  and  terminates  in  the 
former. 

The  causes  of  apoplexy  are  either  pre- 
disposing or  exciting ; among  the  first  may 
be  named — 1st,  Sex : men  are  more  liable  to 
it  than  women,  because  they  are  more  sub- 


ject to  its  exciting  cau.ses  of  which  we  sliall 
presently  speak — 2nd,  yl^e.-it  is  very  rare 
in  childhood,  rare  also  in  youth,  most  com- 
mon between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  rare 
much  bejmnd  the  latter  age — 3rd,  Bodily 
Conformation : the  man  of  sanguine  and  ple- 
thoric temperament,  with  large  head,  short 
neck,  and  full  chest,  is  most  liable  to  its  at- 
tack, although  one  of  the  opposite  state  and 
condition  of  system  is  sometimes  smitten 
down  by  it. — 4th,  Mode  of  Life:  per.sons  of 
sedentary  habits,  who  live  luxuriously,  are 
its  frequent  victims. — 5th,  Suppression  of 
Evacuations  or  Eruptions,  as  the  piles,  per- 
spiration, healing  of  a seton,  or  a wound, 
Cth,  Mental  Anxiety:  such  as  a long  con- 
tinuance of  harassing  fears,  business  per- 
plexities, grief,  or  any  violent  emotion,  or 
passions.  All  these  are  predisposing  causes 
of  apoplexy  to  which  it  has  been  said  that 
the  studious  are  more  liable  than  others  ; 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  history  of  lawyers, 
Judges,  and  philosophers  ancient  and  modern 
is  sufficient  to  show;  persons  of  advanced 
age,  who  take  rich  and  stimulating  diet  in 
more  than  sufficient  quantity,  and  whose 
intellectual  faculties  are  exercised  but  little, 
are  those  most  frequently  carried  off  by  this 
embodiment  of  the  Greek  idea  of  the 
‘^skeleton  at  a feast.”  The  most  powerful 
exciting  ca.usesoi  apoplexy,  then,  are  intem- 
perance, whether  in  eating  or  drinking,  as 
well  as  violent  exertions  of  the  mind  and 
body ; whatever,  in  short,  tends  to  deter- 
mine the  blood  with  an  undue  impetus 
the  brain  or  impedes  its  return  from  it,  is 
an  invitation  to  this  dreadful  destroyer  to 
step  in  and  arrest  the  vital  current  in  its 
flow,  as  the  breath  of  fr*ost  stays  the  ivater 
of  the  river. 

Treatment.  This,  of  course,  must  vary 
considerably,  in  accordance  with  the  j^atho- 
logical  condition  of  the  brain  of  the  person 
attacked,  and  with  other  circumstances 
which  only  those  accustomed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  can  judge  of.  The  immedi- 
ate measures  to  be  adopted  when  a fit  of 
apoplexy  comes  on,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  patient  falling  down  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  or  stupor,  out  of  wdiich  it  is 
impossible  to  rouse  him  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  means  ; the  face  is  generally  flushed, 
the  breathing  difficult  and  stertorous  ; the 
upper  lip-margin  is  projected  at  each  expi- 
ration ; the  veins  of  the  head  and  temples 
protrude  as  though  overfilled,  the  skin  ia 
covei’ed  with  perspiration,  and  the  03^3  are 
fixed  and  blood-shot : sometimes,  however, 
the  face  is  pale,  with  a look  of  misery  and 
dejection,  and  the  pulse  instead  of  being 
full  and  hard,  is  weak  and  intermitting ; 
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ia  tlie  foimer  caso,  as  scon  as  the  patient 
has  heen  placed  in  a sitting  position  with 
tVie  legs  depending,  every  thing  about  his 
neck  removed,  and  the  air  freely  admitted,  a 
vein  should  be  opened  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  the 
pulse  is  greatly  reduced  ; a pallor  in  the  face, 
and  a generally  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles, 
shows  that  fainiing  is  about  to  ensue  ; in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  also  to  relieve 
the  neck  of  all  pressure,  to  place  the  body 
upright,  and  admit  air — but  be^'ond  this  the 
treatment  must  be  different ; cold  water 
should  be  dashed  in  the  face,  strong  Spirits 
of  Ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the 
feet  put  into  a warm  bath  with  a little 
Mustard,  and  every  means  taken  to  arouse 
the  patient  from  his  state  of  lethargy  : 
as  soon  as  this  is  so  far  effected  that  he  can 
swallow,  give  drachm  of  Aromatic  Spirits 
of  Ammonia  in  1-^  ounces  of  Camphor  Mix- 
ture, as  a stimulant  draught,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  fluttering 
that  the  stimulant  may  be  administered; 
this  is  the  exceptional  case  in  apoplexy ; 
most  commonly  the  symptoms  are  those 
first  described,  and  if  relieved  at  all  it  must 
be  by  free  bleeding  and  other  measures  of 
depletion.  Purgatives  must  be  got  down  as 
soon  as  possible,  10  grains  of  Calomel  placed 
on  the  tongue,  and  washed  down  with  a 
black  draught,  or  two  or  three  drops  of 
Croton  Oil  may  be  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  and  a lavement  composed  of  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  Common  Salt,  with  a little 
Oil  or  Butter,  and  a pint  of  Warm  Water ; or 
a tablespoonful  of  Soft  Soap  mixed  with_  the 
same  quantity  of  water ; or  an  ounce  of  Spirits 
of  Turpentine,  rubbed  down  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  a pint  of  thin  Gruel : one  of 
these  should  be  repeated  every  two  hom’s 
until  some  decided  effect  is  produced.  Other 
means  of  relieving  the  system  maybe  taken 
should  these  fail,  such  as  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  calves  of  the 
legs  ; should  the  head  be  very  hot,  let  it  be 
shaved,  and  a cold  lotion  be  applied  to  it, 
Water  and  Vinegar,  or  Acid  Water,  will  do 
best.  Should  the  attack  bo  soon  after  a full 
meai,  administer  an  emetic,  a scruple  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  with  a grain  or  two  of 
Tartar  Emetic : something  like  this  should 
always  bo  given  when  apoplexy  arises  from 
the  effects  of  opium  or  spirits.  Cupping  on 
the  temples,  or  opening  of  the  temporal 
artery,  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  obstinate 
cases,  and  in  pulmonary  apoplexy after  tno 
most  violent  symptoms  are  relieved  by 
copious  bleeding,  nauseating  doses  of  Tartar 
Emetic  frequently  repeated,  or  Digitalis, 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  have  been 


found  useful.  In  all  cases,  after  the  cnsis 
of  the  disease  is  over,  and  when  the  patient 
has  become  convalescent,  it  behoves  him  to 
be  very  careful,  as  a slight  indiscretion  may 
bring  on  a fresh  attack. 

We  have  said,  that  Apoplexy  comes  with- 
out warning,  but  this  is  not  strictly  tme. 
However  sudden  the  attack  itself  may  be, 
there  are  certain  premonitory  symptoms 
which  no  prudent  man  will  disregard : 
among  these  may  be  named,  a sense  of 
fulness  in  the  veins  of  the  head,  and  a feel- 
ing of  pressure  in  the  head  itself,  with 
occasional  darting  pains,  giddiness,  vertigo,^ 
partial  loss  of  memory,  and  the  powers  of 
vision,  and  of  speech ; numbness  of  the 
extremities,  drowsiness,  and  a dread  of  fail- 
ing down  ; irregularity  in  the  actiC'  a of  the 
bowels,  and  involuntary  passage  of  urine. 
These  all  indicate  that  some  internal  mis- 
chief is  going  on,  and  if  their  warning  is 
attended  to,  the  threatened  attack  may, 
perhaps,  be  avoided.  Persons,  whose  full 
habit  of  body  and  modes  of  life,  predispose 
them  to  this  disease,  should,  when  such 
warnings  reach  them,  live  sparingly,  avoid 
stimulants,  especially  fermented,  and  spi- 
rituous liquors,  take  regular  and  moderate 
exercise,  sleep  on  a firm  pillow  with  the 
head  elevated,  and  nothing  round  the  neck 
to  impede  the  act  of  breathing.  Keep  the 
bowels  regulated  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
Colocynth  and  Calomel  pills,  and  saline  pur- 
gatives. Those  of  a spare  habit  should  take 
light,  although  nourishing  diet,  a little  beer 
or  wine,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  it  does  not  affect  the  head  ; spirituous 
liquors  and  hot  spices  should  be  avoided, 
and  great  bodily  fatigue  or  nervous  excite- 
ment of  any  kind. 

Apothecary  (Greek  apotheliCB,  a shop, 
or  store-room).  This  term  appears  to  come 
from  the  above  luot,  although  we  now 
apply  it  chiefly  to  one  who  compounds  or 
prescribes  medicines,  and  not  to  tne  \endoi 
or  shopkeeper.  The  apothecary  of  our  day 
is  the  regular  “Family  Doctor,”  who, 
having  obtained  a licence  to  practise  from 
a chartered  incorporation,  puts  after  his 
name  the  letters  L.A.C.,  meaning  Licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Compan^q  of  London, 
incorporated  by  James  I,  in  160G;  the 
association  was  then  united  with  the  Grocers 
Comp.any,  but  in  1617  it  was  formed  into  a 
separate  company,  with  the  exclusive  right 
of  dealing  in  and  compounding  dmgs.  At 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  vhe  members 
of  this  association  began  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  di.spense  medicines  ; they  soon  after 
came  the  common  medical  atteiulants  ol  the 
sick,  and  performed  the  functions  both  of 
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the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  day. 
As  their  calling  became  gradually  elevated 
into  a profession^  there  arose  a new  class  to 
supply  their  place,  those  called  chemists  and 
druggists,  who  now  deal  in  drugs,  and  com- 
pound medicines,  as  the  apothecaries  used 
to  do  ; of  these  we  shall  have  to  speak  by- 
and-bye.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
restricting  or  extending  the  power  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  have  been  passed  at 
different  times ; the  last  was  in  1815,  and 
this,  as  every  medical  practitioner  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  apothecary,  gives  the 
Company  a large  amount  of  control  over  the 
profession  throughout  the  kingdom.  No 
person  is  legally  qualified  to  practise  unless 
he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
a licentiate  of  this  company,  passed  before 
its  board  of  examiners,  and  paid  certain 
fees  which  they  are  empowered  to  demand 
for  a license.  The  French  a'poihecaire,  and 
the  Latin  apotheca,  come  very  close  to  the 
Greek  original  in  sound  and  signification : 
there  is  no  Apothecaries’  Company  across 
the  channel,  and  the  apothecary  there  is 
more  of  a medicine  vendor  and  compounder 
than  he  is  with  its. 

We  may  observe  here  that  apotliesia  in 
Botany  signifies  a repository,  and  is  applied 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction of  many  of  the  algce  or  sea-weeds 
are  contained. 

Apothecaries’ Weights  and  Measures, 
are  those  which  are  constantly  used  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
in  this  country : as  a knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  to  those  who  would  attempt  the 
domestic  treatment  ofdiseases,  we  give  them 
in  extenso. 

Weights.  One  pound  contains  12  ounces, 
or  5760  grains;  one  ounce  8 drachms,  or 
480  grains ; one  drachm  3 scruples,  or  60 
grains  ; one  scruple  20  grains. 

Measures.  One  gallon  contains  8 pints,  or 
70,000  grains  of  water ; one  pint  20  ounces, 
or  8,750  grains;  one  ounce  8 drachms,  or  437 
•5 grains;  one  drachm  60  minims,  54‘7  grains, 

iSymhols  and  Characters,  lb.  represents  a 
pound ; I an  ounce ; 5 a drachm ; 3 a 
scruple ; gr,  a grain  ; C.  for  congius,  a gal- 
lon ; 0 for  Octavious,  a pint : the  prefix  fl 
before  3 or  means  a fluid  drachm  or 
ounce ; iri,  a fluid  minim ; gtt.  for  gutte,  a 
drop.  The  letters  ss  put  after  either  of 
these  characters  signifies  a half;  thus,  §ss 
is  half  an  ounce.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  minim  and-  drop  are  not  the 
same  quantities,  the  former  containing 
nearly  half  as  much  more  as  the  latter,  thus 
lOminims  of  Tincture  of  Opium  are  equal  to 
15  drops ; formerly  it  was  customary  to  pre- 


scribe all  medicines  by  drops,  as  let  fall  from 
the  mouth  of  a bottle ; but  the  qxiantity  in 
a certain  number  of  these  differed  so  con- 
siderably according  to  the  density  of  the 
fluid,  or  the  vessel  it  was  dropped  from,  that 
an  alteration  in  the  plan  was  found  neces- 
sary, and  that  of  admeasurement  was 
adopted : we  give  below  a cut  of  a minim 
measure,  and  also  of  one  used  for  larger 


quantities ; these  may  be  purchased  of  any 
druggist  at  a low  price ; they  are  made  of 
glass, some  are  large  enough  to  contain  a pint. 


We  give  also  a cut  of  a graduated  mei’Dcme 
glass  which  is  a useful  article  in  the  nursery 
or  sick  chamber ; it  should  be  explained  that 
a table-spoonful  is  considered  to  be  half  an 
ounce,  a tea-spoonful  1 drachm,  a dessert- 
spoonful is  2^  drachms,  a wine-glassful  is 
2 ounces ; as  spoons  and  glasses  vary  much 
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in  size  it  is  best  to  use  a measure  I’ke  this 
in  giving  medicines. 


Appetite  (Latin  Ap'petitus),  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  gratify  any  natural  wants 
of  the  body,  generally  applied  to  the  incli- 
nation for  food,  which  in  health  is  felt  at 
certain  regular  periods  5 it  is  a warning  to 
furnish  the  alimentary  organs  and  tissues 
with  fresh  nutriment,  and  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  been  absorbed,  or  otner- 
wise  conveyed  away.  God  has  ordained 
that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  sense;  he  has  given  it  as  a 
blessing,  yet  it  is  too  often  turned  iiito  a 
curse  by  excessive  indulgence.  There  is  no 
greater  symptom  of  a good  state  of  health 
than  a regular  appetite,  and  its  moderate 
and  indicious  indulgence  is  one  of  the  best 
mean  of  preserving  this  great  blessi^. 
Most  commonly,  when  disease  comes  on,  the 
appetite  flags, "and  this  is  often  a sign  that 
N ature  herself  requires  rest  for  those  organs 
by  which  the  conversion  of  focd  into  nutri- 
ment for  the  body  takes  place.  This  is, 

perhaps,  not  sufficiently  understood,  or  sick 
people  would  not  be  pres.sed  by  well-inten- 
tioned but  injudicious  friends  to  eat  when 
they  had  much  rather,  and  much  better, 
leave  it  alone.  See  Diet,  Food.  ^ 

Loss  of  Appetite,  may  be  considered  as 
symptomatic  of  many  diseases : t ever. 
Congestion  of  the  Liver,  Dyspepsia,  Consti- 
pation. It  generally  attends  all  these  and 
many  more  of  the  ailments  of  the  flesh,  as  it 
does  often  an  uncontrolled  and  anxious 
mind.  Sedentary  pursuits  and  want  of 
proper  exercise,  often  result  in  loss  of 
appetite,  arising  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  so  does  breathing  impure 


air,  excessive  drinking,  or  any  thing  by 
which  the  tone  of  the  stomach  becomes  in- 
jured and  the  general  strength  impaired. 
The  proper  remedy  for  loss  of  appetite,  ^ of 
course,  must  depend  upon  the  cause  of  it ; 
bitter  medicines,  such  as  Cinchona  in  its 
various  forms ; Gentian,  Quassia,  Caluniba, 
or  Camomiles,  are  those  which  usually 
lead  to  its  restoration ; the  several  prepara- 
tions  of  Iron  are  also  good,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  of  course,  in  a greatly  diluted  form  ; 
fresh  air  and  moderate  exercise  will  also 
assist;  but  all  will  be  in  vain  while  the 
cause  remains  untouched. 

A Depraved  Appetite,  consisting  in  the 
longing  for,  or  devouring  substances  not  in- 
tended for  food,  not  unfrequently  attends 
pregnancy,  and  the  chlorotic  diseases  of 
young  females  (see  Chlovosis).  This  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  mental 
aberration  ; but  it  is  not  so ; a person  may 
eat  chalk,  ashes,  slate-pencils,  cinders,  earth, 
and  other  substances,  injurious  or  otherwise, 
and  yet  be  in  a perfectly  sound  state  of 
mind.  The  strange  inclination  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  disordered  functions  perverting 
the  taste  ; intense  longing  after  some  unat- 
tainable object  will  sometimes  have  this 
effect ; so  the  poor  Negro,  far  away  from  his 
native  woods  and  wilds,  eats  dirt,— and  this 
is  a form  of  diseased  or  depraved  appetite, 
Fancifid  and  Varialle  Aj^petites  have 
also  their  origin  in  some  functional  dis- 
turbance; the  former  is  very  common  in 
Pregnancy,  the  latter,  where  there  are  In- 
testinal Worms  (both  of  which  see).  Some- 
times a child  will  at  one  time  eat  voraci- 
ously, and  at  another  scarcely  at  all ; if, 
with  this  symptom  there  should  be  itching 
of  the  anus,  pallor,  disturbed  rest,  and 
gnawing  pains  in  the  bowels,  resort  to 
Anthelmintics,  which  see. 

Aqua  (Latin  for  Water,  plural  Aqua:), 
hence,  A . ex  Laca,  Lake  Water  \ A.  ex 
Nive,  Snow  Water ; A.  ex  Putride,  Marsh 
Water  \ A.  ex  Putio,  Well  Water;  A.  Fla- 
viahs,  Kiver  Water;  A.  Fontana,  Spring 
Water;  A.  MoHna,  Sea  Water;  A.  Pin- 
vialis,  Rain  Water.  These,  except  the 
Chalybeate  and  Sulphureous  Waters  (which 
see)  are  all  the  natural  kinds  usually  men- 
tioned in  prescriptions,  and  applied  to  medi- 
cal purposes.  Of  the  composition  of  the 
element  itself,  of  its  uses,  and  the  impurities 
which  enter  into  it  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  under  the  head  Water.  At  present, 
we  have  to  do  more  especially  with  the  arti- 
ficial preparations  to  which  the  prefix  A q ua 
is  generally  attached,  such  as  Aqua  Distil- 
lata,  Distilled  Water,  that  which  has  un- 
dergone the  process  of  distilling,  and  is  fit  for 
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all  purposes  for  which  purity  is  essential. 
The  lime  and  other  impregnations  which 
occur  in  most  natural  waters  render  them 
unfit  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  many 
salts,  and  other  chemical  preparations  ; 
therefore,  that  which  has  passed  through 
the  still  is  often  used  in  compounding  medi- 
cines. Distilled  Waters  is,  also,  a common 
name  for  those  impregnated  with  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  vegetables,  such  as  Cinnamon, 
Dill,  Mint,  &c.,  these  all  possess  carmina- 
tive or  other  properties,  and  are  spoken  of 
under  the  heads  of  the  plants  from  whence 
they  derive  them.  There  are  several  others 
known  as  medicinal,  whose  names  occur  in 
thePharmacopooias,  such  as.d  qua-foriis,  lite- 
rally, Strong- water,  one  ofthe  most  corrosive 
of  liquids  (see  Nitric  Acid)  ; A.  Calcds, 
Lime  Water  (see  Lime) ; A.  Phagadenica, 
a lotion  for  ulcers  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  LimejW ater ; 
A.  Fids  Liquide,  Tar  Water;  A.  Regia, 
Royal  Water,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  it 
has  the  power  of  dis, solving  even  gold  ; this 
is  a mixture  of  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid 
(see  Acu'o?.<?)  ; AquaToffana,  a deadly  poison 
prepared  by  an  infamous  woman  in  Italy, 
the  composition  of  which  has  never  been 
precisely  known  {sqq  Poisons)  \ Aqua  Todi 
J*arn.is,  Toast  Water,  a very  useful  drink  in 
sickness. 

Aqueduct  (Latin  Aquoe  ductus,  a Water 
course).  This  term  is  applied  to  several 
ducts  or  j)assages  of  the  humours  of  the 
body  ; thu.s,  there  is  the  aqueduct  of  Fallo- 
pius, the  canal  by  which  the  winds 

through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  ; — Sylvius,  the  canal  which  extends 
backwards  under  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
mina  into  the  fourth  ventricle  (see  Brains) 
of  the  Cochlear,  is  a foramen  of  the  temporal 
bones  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  blood 
V3.?sels  of  the  ear ; of  the  Vestihulum  (see 
Ear). 

Aqueous,  Watery,  hence.  Aqueous  hu- 
mour, the  fluid  which  fills  the  anterior  part 
of  the  Eye  (which  see)  ; a vapour,  the  steam 
which  arises  from  heated  water.  See  BoAhs, 
Steam. 

Argemone  Mexicana  (Yellow  Mexican 
Thistle).  See  Prickly  Poppy. 

Argentum  (Latin  for  silver).  Many  pre- 
parations of  this  well-known  metal  are 
employed  medicinally.  The  metal  itself,  in 
fine  powder,  has  been  rubbed  into  the 
tongue,  to  bo  absorbed  into  the  system  as  a 
remedy  mSyphilis  (which  see).  The  Oxide, 
Cyanide,  Iodide,  and  Nitrate  of  Silvei',  are 
good  tonics  and  antispasmodics  ; they  are 
given  in  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  'Passive  Hae- 
morrhages, and  Gastrod.ynia  (all  of  which 


sec).  Tho  Nitrate  of  Silver,  commonly 
called  Lunar  Caustic,  is  much  used,  botii 
solid  and  in  solution,  in  sui-gical  cases,  as  a 
stimulant,  vesicant,  and  escharotic  ; it  is 
supposed  to  arrest  Erysipelas,  and  other  in- 
flammations of  the  skin,  a ring  drawn  by  a 
pencil  of  this  sub.stance,  moistened  with  a 
little  water,  round  the  seat  of  the  inflamma^ 
tion,  confining  it  within  tho.se  circumscribed 
limits.  The  Oxide  of  Silver  hoBhcen  much 
recommended  as  a sedative  and  tonic,  and 
used  as  a remedy  for  Pyspepsiafjl astrodynia^ 
Pyrosis,  Ac.  (all  of  which  see)  ; also  Uterine 
Haemorrhage,  Hcemotopsis,  and  Chronic 
Diarrhoea,  especially  of  children : dose, 
from  ^ to  l-3rd  or  a grain  ; if  necessaiw. 
It  may  be  given  in  stomach  affections  two  or 
three  times  a day  ; a small  dose  of  Opium 
may  be  combined  with  it  in  obstinate  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels  ; if  there  is  Hajrnor- 
rhage,  the  dose  may  be  from  ^ to  1 ^grain, 
or  even  more. 

Cyanide  of  Silver.  Chiefly  sedative  and 
tonic  : dose  from  1-1 0th  to  l-12th  of  a grain. 

Iodide  of  Silver.  Same  as  above,  and  not  so 
likely  to  discolour  the  skin : dose  ^to  1 grain. 

Chloride  of  Silver,  for  Epilepsy;  dose  3 
grains  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Ammonio-Chloride  of  Silver.  Seldom  used, 
from  one- fourteenth  of  a grain. 

Ointments  and  lotions  of  all  these  are  oc- 
casionally employed,  but  it  is  the  Nitrate 
that  is  most  used  for  external  application  ; 
the  strength  of  the  ointment  varies  from  1 
grain  to  one  drachm  in  an  ounce,  and  ofthe 
lotion  from  ^ of  a grain  to  8 scruples  in  an 
ounce.  Distilled  water  must  always  be  used 
for  it,  or  immediate  decomposition  will  ensue; 
even  with  that  it  will  do  so  after  a short 
time  if  the  rays  of  light  are  admitted  to  the 
bottle  which  contains  it ; if  the  glass  is  not 
of  a dark  colour,  some  paper  should  be 
wrapped  round  the  bottle.  For  poisoning 
by  nitrate,  or  other  preparation  of  silver,  see 
Poisons. 

Armoracia.  See  Horse-radish. 

Arnica.  Commonly  called  Leopard’s- 
bane.  Botanical  name.  Arnica  Mon- 
tana ; natural  order,  Asteracece.  Many 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  this  plant, 
more,  perhaps,  than  it  really  possesses  ; its 
princiY>al  aj'tjjears  to  be  that  of  a nervous 
stimulant.  On  the  stomach  and  bowels  it 
acts  as  an  irritant  ; it  is  said  also  to  bo 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue. 
in  Germany  it  is  a popular  remedy  for  the 
ill  effects  of  severe  falls,  bruises,  &c.  on  the 
nerves  and  brain;  it  is  also  given  in  amau- 
rosis, paralysis,  and  other  nervous  affections 
(which  see)  ; also  hydrocephahis,  and  typhus 
fever, ''vex  the  latter  stages  of  which  it  has 
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been  recommended.  It  is  used  externally 
in  lotions  for  bruises  and  affections  of  the 
brain.  L>ose  of  the  powdered  flowers  5 to  15 
grains  ; powdered  root  10  to  30  grains  ; in- 
fusion. half  an  ounce ; extract,  1 to  10  grains; 
' .cturo,  30  drops ; essential  oil,  1 to  2 drops. 


Arsenic  (Ijatin  Arsemcum).  This  is 
the  metallic  base  of  sevei-al  salts  and  oxides 
and  preparations  therefrom,  used  medi- 
cinally, all  of  which  are  highly  poisonous, 
and  should  therefore  be  very  cautiously 
employed  or  administered.  The  common 
White  Arsenic  of  commerce  is  properly 
Arsenious  Acid  {Aciclum  Arseniosum) , see 
Acids.  In  this  form  Arsenic  is  not  often 
prescribed  by  English  surgeons : the  solution 
with  potash,  as  in  Fowler’s  solution  {Liquor 
Fotassce  Arsenitis)  being  preferred":  it  is 
chiefly  given  in  obstinate  chronic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  periodic  diseases  : the  doses  varying 
from  5 to  15  minims  : it  has  been  sa’d  that 
for  the  first-named  class  of  disease  it  is 
never  required  inlargerdoscs  thanS  minims, 
given  three  times  a day  on  a full  stomach, 
the  dose  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  system 
becomes  ur  duly  affected  by  it ; which  may 
be  known  by  itching  and  redness  of  the 
eyelids,  swelling  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes, 
Kurencss  of  the  mouth,  and  a feeling  of 
giddiness  ; or  it  may  be  that  there  are 


griping  pains  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  if  not 
vomiting,  and  head  ache ; in  the  latter 
case  it  should  be  discontinued  altogether, 
as  it  is  evidently  an  unsuitable  remedy  for 
the  individual.  It  should  never  be  used 
internally  for  persons  of  plethoric  habit, 
or  who  have  any  symptoms  of  phthisis ; but 
to  such  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  so  that  it  may  act  by  absorption  ; 
one  part  of  the  White  Oxide  rubbed  down 
with  seven  parts  of  Spei’maceti  Ointment  is 
a gqod  formula. 

Orpvment,  or  yellow  arsenic,  called  in  old 
medical  works  auri  ‘pigvientiim,  golden  i>ig- 
ment,  is  a sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic  ; it  is 
principally  used  as  a pigment,  and  is  the 
colouring  principal  of  the  paint  called 
^‘King’s  yellow.’’  There  is  also  a Fed 
Arsenic  called  Realgar;  this  is  a proto- 
sulphuret  of  the  metal,  it  is  either  native 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  factitious 
produced  by  heating  orpiment  in  a subliming 
vessel. 

The  syunptoms  of  Poisoning  hg  Arsenic 
are  as  follow  ; first  comes  on  faintness  and 
nausea,  with  a burning  pain  in  the  stomach 
which  continues  to  increase : then  follows 
diarrhoea,  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
incessant  vomiting,  the  matter  discharged 
being  brown  and  turbid,  containing  mucus 
and  sometimes  blood ; the  retching  is  violent, 
there  is  great  heat  in  the  throat,  and  intense 
thirst;  the  pulse  becomes  faintand  irregular, 
the  skin,  if  not  extremely  hot,  cold  and 
clammy,  the  respiration  laboured  and  pain- 
ful, until  death  ensues,  preceded  sometimes 
by  coma,  or  by  paralysis,  tetanus,  convul- 
sions, and  spasms  of  the  extremities. 

Remedies  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  given 
immediately,  Mustard  and  Water,  or  other 
emetics,  the  Stomach  Pump,  Milk,  Lime- 
water,  and  White  of  Egg,  as  much  as  can 
be  got  down ; but  little  confidence,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  in  antidotes  ; the  poison 
is  of  so  corrosive  a nature,  that  if  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  stomach,  it  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  do  iiTeparable  mischief ; therefore 
all  the  efforts  should  be  directed  to  getting 
it  out  as  soon  as  possible  ; excite  vomiting 
by  all  possible  means,  and  throw  in  dilu- 
ents, If  the  treatment  should  be  suc- 
cessful, and  the  patient  appears  to  be  re- 
covering, administer  Hydrated  Sesquioxide 
of  Iron,  if  it  can  be  procured;  give  a spoonful 
largely  diluted  with  water,  every  hour  or 
so.  See  Iron. 

The  facility  with  which  Arsenic  could  be 
procured  havuig  led  to  its  frequent  use  as  a 
poison,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  )>.assed  a 
year  or  two  since  “To  confine  and  regulate 
ike  sale  of  Poisons  as  it  is  desirable  that 
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our  readers  should  be  fully  informed  on  this 
head,  we  give  an  abstract  of  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  this  metal : — 

1.  Everyperson  selling' Arsenic  shall  before 
its  delivery  enter  in  a book,  to  bo  kept  for 
that  purpose,  a statement  of  the  quantity  of 
Arsenic  thus  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  v;as  stated  to  bo  required.  Also  the  date 
and  place  of  sale,  and  the  name,  place  of 
abode,  and  condition  or  occupation  of  the 
purchaser.  Such  entiy  to  be  signed  by  the 
purchaser ; or  if  he  professes  not  to  be  able 
to  write,  the  seller  to  affix  the  words  “can- 
not write.” 

2.  No  person  to  sell  Arsenic  to  another 
person  unknown  to  him,  unless  the  sale  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  a third  party,  who 
is  known  to  the  seller,  and  who  also  knows 
the  purchaser.  Such  third  party  to  sign 
his  name,  together  with  his  place  of  abode. 
No  person  to  sell  Arsenic  to  any  one  under 
full  age. 

.3.  Arsenic,  when  thus  sold,  to  be  mixed 
with  Soot  or  Indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  Soot,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Indigo,  at 
least,  to  one  pound  of  Arsenic  ; provided 
that  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Arsenic  is 
wanted  for  use  in  agriculture,  for  which 
such  admixture  would  render  it  unfit,  it 
may  be  sold  unmixed,  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds  at  one  time. 

4.  Penalty  for  not  compljdng  with  the 
above,  upon  a summary  conviction  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
a sheriff  of  Scotland,  £20. 

^ 5.  This  Act  not  to  extend  to  Ai'senic  when 
it  forms  part  of  a prescription  written  by  a 
legallj’’  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  in 
wholesale  or  retail  dealings,  upon  an  order 
in  writing  in  the  regular  course  of  trade. 

Arteries  (Greek  aer,  and  tereo  to  keep), 
vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  j formerly  supposed,  from  their  being 
found  empty  after  death,  to  contain  only  air, 
hence  the  above  names.  The  arterial  system 
of  the  human  frame,  is  that  which  performs 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  on 
which  vitality  depends ; proceeding  directly 
fiom  the  neart,  and  ramifying  in  every 
direction,  through  all  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body,  it  convoys  the  blood,  after  it  has 
received  a supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs, 
■jnd  been  passed  into  the  great  organ  with 
wiiich  the  arteries  are  connected,  whereso- 
ever it  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

I ho.se  arteries  are  membraneous  cylindrical 
tuc»es,  comppsed  of  three  coats,  viz.,  the 
^xUviial,  which  is  firm  and  strong,  formed 
of  tis.sues  which  take  a longitudinal  or 
iblique  dh’cction  ; the  middle  oy  contractile 
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coat,  which  is  thick  and  laminated,  that  is, 
composed  of  ^ui?iM2,(e,scalesorplates  arranged 
in  layers  ; and  the  internal  epat  which  is 
the  thinnest  of  the  three,  and  is  easily 
broken  in.  a transverse  direction.  Iduch 
might  bo  said  about  the  peculiarities  of 
these  several  coats,  but  the  above  is  perhaps 
sufficient  for  our  purpose;  we  may  just  give 
a summary  view  of  their  constituent  tiss'ies 
in  the  words  of  the  anatomist  'Wilson. — “ In 
their  order  of  succession  from  without,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  external  coat  consists 
of  areolar,  (which  see),  and  elastic  tissues  ; 
the  middle  coat  of  smooth  muscular  fibre, 
areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  and  the  internal 
coat  of  elastic  tissue  and  epiidielium^'  (ivhich 
see).  From  this  we  learn  that  the  arteries 
are  so  constructed  as  to  bo  capable  of  con- 
siderable exten.sion,  and  likewise  of  bearing 
a great  amount  of  strain  and  pressure  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  subjected,  and 
which  yet  results  sometimes  in 'a  rupture. 
See  Aneurism. 

The  whole  of  the  arteries  of  what  is  called 
the  systemic  circulation,  proceed  from  a 
single  trunk  termed  the  aorta,  (which  see)  j 
this  main  trunk  or  channel  proceeds  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  contains 
the  pure  arterial  blood,  known  by  its  bright 
red  colour,  and  issuing,  when  it  makes  its 
escape  at  any  accidental  opening,  in  jots,  in 
accordance  with  the  pulsations.  From 
these  the  smaller  arteries  are  given  off  as 
branches,  dividing  and  subdividing  to  their 
ultimate  ramifications, constituting  thegreat 
arterial  tree,of  some  of  theprincipal  branches 
of  which,  we  here  present  our  readers  with, 
a cut,  which  represents  the  largo  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  a somewhat 
minute  explanation  of  the  figured  points  of 
the  diagram.  {See  over).  1 is  the  ascending 
aorta;  2 the  transvei'se portion  of  the  arch  (xf 
the  same ; 3,  its  thoracic  portion,  passing 
through  the  chest ; 4,  tYxearteriaimnominata 
springing  out  of  the  arch,  and  divided  into 
the  common  carotid ; 5,  which  again  divides 
at  6,  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid, 
and  7 the  right  subclavian  artery,  which 
passes  pnto  the  axiliary  artery,  8,  whose 
extent  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  ; this 
again  runs  into  the  brachial  artery,  which 
forms  the  channel  of  supply  to  the  right 
arm.  1 he  two  lines  10  are  a pair  of  nerves 
called  the  right  and  left  pneumoyristric 
{sQQ  nerves)]  11  is  the  left  common  carotid 
and  12  the  becoming  axilia-ry 

and  brachial  in  its  course,  like  its  fellow  on 
the  opposite  side  ; all  tliese  beloiv-'  to  Uie 
QroaidY  systemic  circulation,  a.s  do^also  "'‘I 
intercostal  arteries,  and  the  branches  from 
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tho  front  of  the  aorta  above  and  below  No.  8 
wnich  are  pericardine  and  oesophagial,  per- 
taining to  the  pericardium  and  the  (jeso- 


2>hagns,  (which  see,)  and  abdomen.  We  now 
go  back  on  the  diagram  to  No.  3,  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  emanating 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  conveys 
the  impure  blood,  returned  there  by  the 
veins  to  the  lungs  for  aeration.  This  is 
the  main  channel  of  the  lesser  or  pulmonary 
circAilation,  it  is  connected  with  tho  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  of  tho  aorta  by  a fibrous 
cord,  called  the  ductus  arteriosus;  14  is  the 
left  pulmonary  artery,  and  15  the  right ; 16 
tho  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  the  passage  which 
communicates  with  the  lungs,  will  .serve  to 
show  the  relative  positions  of  these  arteries ; 
17  and  18  are  the  right  and  left  bronchus, 
and  1 9 are  the  pulmonary  veins  (which  see) ; 
the  rest  of  the  numbers  indicate  tho  roots 
of  tho  lungs,  (which  see). 

The  arteries  do  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  run  immediately  into  the  veins, 
but  are  connected  with  them  by  what  are 
called  the  capillaries  (which  see),  a hair- 
like network  of  vessels  so  minute  that  it 
requires  a microscope  to  make  them  out ; 
these  are,  it  is  said,  about  l-3000th  of  an 


inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  distributed 
through  every  part  of  the  body  so  thickly 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass  a small 
needle  into  the  flesh  without  wounding 
several  of  them  ; hence  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a prick ; it  is  through  this  medium 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  are  performed ; they  are  all  small 
alike,  and  are  joined  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  arteries, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  minute  radicles 
of  the  Veins,  which  see. 

The  capillary  vessels  have  but  one  coat, 
which  is  transparent  and  fibreless ; as  they 
approach  the  arteries  and  veins  this  coat 
becomes  thicker,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  substance  thereof,  they  are  distinguished 
as,  fine  or  coarse  ; the  latter  gradually  aug- 
menting in  size  and  complexity  of  structure 
become  what  are  called  transitional  vessels. 
The  following  cut  of  a minute  artery  from 
the  brain  will  serve  to  shew  its  transition 


into  capillary  vessels.  1.  Minute  artery.  2. 
Transitional  capillary.  3.  Coarse  capillanq 
the  thick  coat  being  rcprcsentetl  by  the 
double  lines  of  contour.  4.  Fine  cr.i)illaiy. 
The  black  marks  indicate  the  position  of  j 
certain  nuclei  dispersed  over  the  inner  sui--  •' 
faces  of  capillaries,  transitional  vessels,  ' 
arteries  and  veins,  constituting  in  the  two 
latter  the  epithitial  layer  of  the  inner  coat 
(see  epithitium).  Tho  cajullaries  are  most 
alnindant  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  secreting  glands,  also  in  the  skin,  and 
nmcous  membrane  ; and  they  are  smalle.'-''*- 
and  least  abundant  in  the  muscles,  nerves, 
organs  of  sense,  and  those  tissues  where 
nutrition  only  is  to  be  accomplished  ; they 
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are  large  in  the  bones,  but  not  numerous, 
interweaving,  as  in  many  parts  they  do,  into 
a minute  network  called  a Tlexus  (which 
see) . The  extreme  beauty  of  arterial  arrange- 
ment will  be  best  exhibited  by  a diagram 
showing  the  course,  and  distribution  of  the 


Superior  Mesenteric  Artery.  A,  is  the  de- 
Bcending  portion  of  the  Duodenum ; B,  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  same ; C,  the  Dan- 
creas  ; Jejunum  ; Ilium  ; F,  Ca:eum^ 
and  Appendix  Vermiformis ; G,  Ascending 
Colon  ; H,  Transverse  Colon  ; I,  Descending 
Colon  ; ^ J,  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  ; 
iv,  Colica  Media;  L,  the  branch  which 
inosculates  (or  joins  by  little  mouths)  Avith 
the  Cohca  Sinistra;  M,  IiTjerior  Dancreatic 
Duodenum;  N,  Colica  Dextra ; 0,  Ilio 
Colica ; P,  Vasa  Intestini  Tenous.  Even 
the  non-professional  reader  will  see  at  a 
glance  hoAv  admirable  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  around 
which  the  arteiies  Avind  and  ramify,  com- 
municating Avith  and  supporting  each  other, 
and  conA'eying  the  vital  huid  in  every 
direction:  truly  we  are  fearfully  and 

wonderfully  made, 

A particular  description  of  all  the  several 
arteries  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  has  already  been 
•cen  that  they  are  very  numerous,  although 
we  have  alluded  to  but  fcAv  of  them  com- 
paratively ; some  of  them  lie  deep  amid  the 
internal  viscera ; others,  as  the  femoral,, 
passing  down  the  thigh,  the  temporal^  which 


traverses  the  forehead,  the  carotid,  in  the 
neck,  and  the  bronchial,  and  other  arteries 
of  the  arm,  Avhich  are  most  likely  to  be 
Avounded  in  the  act  of  venesection,  coma 
A^ery  near  to  the  surface,  in  some  cases 
protected  from  injury  only  by  the  loose 
ariolo-fibrous  investment  Avhich  separates 
all  arteries  from  the  surrounding  tissues 
and  is  called  a sheath,  and  the  skin  : in  such 
positions,  it  is  that  the  medical  practitioner 
applies  to  them  for  information  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart,  that  great  index 
of  the  state  of  the  system,  whose  every 
beat,  or  act  of  forcing  out  the  blood,  they 
record  by  a distinct  Dulsation  (Avhich  see). 

Respecting  the  terms  used  in  connection 
Avith  this  branch  of  medical  science,  AA'e 
may,  putting  aside  the  names  by  Avhich  each 
artery  and  its  branches  or  subdivisions  are 
distinguished,  just  explain  that  Arteritis 
means  inflammation  of  an  artery  or  arteries; 
— Arteriotomy,  the  opening  of  an  artery, 
generally  the  temporal,  as  in  Apoplexy 
(AAdiich  see).  In  this  operation,  Avhen  the 
vessel  lies  near  the  surface,  it  can  be  punc- 
tured at  once  Avith  the  lancet;  but  some- 
times it  lies  deep  among  the  muscles,  and 
then  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  skin : the  bleeding 
generally  stops  Avithout  any  trouble,  and  a 
compress  and  bandage  AAill  nearly  ahvays 
effect  the  object.  Should  it  be  found  difii- 
cult,  and  the  occasional  gushing  forth  of  the 
blood  render  it  probable  that  too  much  may 
be  lost,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  vessel  com- 
pletely; this  facilitates  the  operations  of 
nature  ia  contracting  and  closing  the  ends : 
an  Aneurism  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
(Avhich  see). 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  method 
of  compressing  and  tying  a lacerated  or  in- 
cised artery  under  the  head  of  Accidents, 
Alum,  Matico,  Fungi,  and  various  Styptics 
(Avhicli  see),  are  recommended  to  stop  arterial 
bleeding,  but  the  only  thing  to  be  depended 
on  is  pressure,  firmly  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied. Surgeons  use  either  a pair  of  forceps, 
or  Avhat  they  call  a hook-tentaculum,  for 
taking  up  and  tying  arteries,  AA^hich  have 
become  torn  or  severed ; the  knot  tied  is 
that  knoAvn  as  the  sailor’s  reef-knot  (see 
Bandages,  Tying),  and  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture are  not  cut  off’,  but  left  hanging  out  of 
the  Avound ; in  the  sloughing  Avhich  ensues, 
previous  to  the  healing  of  the  wound,  they 
loosen  and  are  discharged. 

Arthron  (Greek  for  a joint)  hence  Ar- 
thritis, Gout;  Arthrodia,  a moveable  joint 
in  Avhich  the  motion  is  slight  and  limited, 
as  in  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle,  ribe, 
&c. ; Arthronydia,  pains  in  the  joints ; 
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^rthropyosis^  abscess  of  a joint ; Arthrosis^ 

articulation  or  joint.  _ . • 

Akticulatiox  (Latin,  articulus^  a joint). 
The  joints  or  articulations  of  the  human 
frame  are  spoken  of  as  Moveable  (see 
Diay'throsis),  divided  into  1st,  the  Hinge- 
joint,  as  that  of  the  Knee  (see  Ginglymus) ; 
2nd,  the  BalLand-socket-joint,  as  that  oi 
the  Hip  (see  Enarthrosis) ; Iimmoveable, 
including,  1st,  a Seam,  dovetailing,  or  suture, 
as  the  bones  of  the  Skull  (see  Sutur^  ; 2nd, 
Harmony,  or  close-joining,  as  of  the  bones 
of  the  Face  (see  Ilarmonia)  \ 3rd,  IS  ail-iike 
fastening,  as  of  the  Teeth  in  their  sockets 
Gomphosis)  : Mixed  (see  Amphi- 

arthrosis)  Articulation  with  Obscure  Motion, 
as  that  of  the  Vertebrae. 

From  the  above  root  comes,  also,  Arucu 
laris,  relating  to  joints ; particularly  applied 
to  the  arteries  given  off  from  the  PophteaL 

(which  see).  ^ . 

Arum  Maculatum.  The  Spotted  Arum, 
commonly  called  AVake-Eobin,  or  Cuckoo- 
Fint,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  ylracece, 


stiffening  ruffs;  has  large  glossy  halbert* 
shaped  leaves,  with  purplish-black  spois, 
and  a tall  pale  green  sheath,  which  opens 
about  May,  and  displays  a column  ot  yei- 
lowish-green,  with  a spike  of  ^ brownis^ 
red;  these,  the  country  children  term 
“Lords  and  Ladies;”  by  about  the  end  ol 
August,  a cluster  of  scarlet  bemes  may  be 
seen  to  crown  the  top  of  the  naked  stalk, 
Howing  in  the  sunshine ; they  look  very 
tempting,  but  are  highly  poisonous,  as  are, 
also  the  leaves,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of 
the  plant,  the  fresh  juice  of  which  is  so 
irritant  that  it  will  blister  the  skm,  as  will, 
also,  slices  of  the  root ; and  yet  Culpepper, 
following  other  old  writers  on  medicinal 
herbs,  recommends  the  juice  as  an  antidote 
against  poison  or  the  plague.  It  was  at  one 
time  employed  as  a remedy  ^ for  humoral 
asthma,  chronic  rheumatism,  jann^ce,  and 
visceral  obstructions,  the  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered root  being  from  10  to  30  paim,  and  of 
the  fresh  conserve  from  to  2 drachms ; but 
few  practitioners  order  it  now,  the  action  ot 
even  small  doses  being  too  violent.  A nu- 
tritious farina  may,  howmyer,  be  obtained 
'rom  the  root  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  po'' " 
dering,  and  then  repeatedly  washing  it ; it 
used  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  “Port- 
land Sago,”  much  of  it  being  prenared  m 
the  Island  of  Portland,  where  the  plant  was 
rerv  plentiful.  A celebrated  Pansian  cos- 
metic, called  “Cypress  Powder,  is  also 

made  from  the  Arum  root._  , i 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  pifiut, 
are  swelling  of  the  tongue,  constiiction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  so  as  lo  p*  ent 
sivallowing,  tremors,  rigidity  of  the  linms, 
and  sometimes  violent  convulsions.  Lor 
remedies,  the  stomach-pump  and  emetics, 
with  other  means  advised  to^  counteract  tne 
effects  of  the  vegetable  irritants.  See 
2^o%so}is 

Arto's  (Greek  for  bread).  The  compounds 
are  artoAcreas,  bread  and  meat;  at  to-ycda, 
bread  and  milk;  arto-meli,  biead  and  honej . 
The  first  and  second  compounds  ivill  be 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Piet,  Footf, 
and  the  second  and  third  under  those  oi 
Cataplasms,  Poultices. 

Arunda  Saccharifera.  The  Sugar-rood, 
or  Cane,  sometimes  called  by  botanists,  Sac- 
cliarum  Officinalis.  See  Sugar. 

Arytasnoid  (from  the  Greek  arytcvina^ 
an  ewer,  and  eidos,  likeness).  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  cartilages,  muscles,  and  glands 
of  the  Larynx  (which  see). 

Arytajnoidens,  is  from  the  same  root. 


formerly  called  Starch-Wort,  because  the 
Starch  procured  from  the  roots  was  used  fot 


and  signifies  a muscle  arising  from  the  root 
of  one  of  the  arytamoid  ciu'tilages,  and  in- 
serted obliquely  into  the  other;  by  \heir 
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united  action  they  open  and  close  the  Glotis 
(which  see). 

Asarahacca  (Latin  name,  Asarum  Etiro- 
pmm),  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Avistolochtacece^  grows  in  the  north  of 
Lngland  in  mountainous  woods ; has  been 
found  in  Berkshire,  near  kfaidenhead ; 
blossom,  greenish  with  purple-brown  streaks 
on  a sliort  stem,  Avitli  two  grassy-green  Idd- 
ney-shaped. leaves;  properties,  acrid,  emetic, 
and  purgative,  and  sternutatory  or  provoca- 
ti\  e of  sneezing ; but  little  used  now  except 
lor  the  latter  purpose,  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration being  Eulvis  Asari  Compositus.  \ 
1 he  bitter  principle  of  this  plant  is  called  ' 
Asann. 


pending  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
called  Asparagm^  given  chiefly  for  dropsy’ 


The  Canada  Snake-root,  or  Wild  Ginger 
\A.sarum  Canadensis) , is  an  aromatic  tonic, 
sometimes  administered;  dose  of  the  powder 
fiom  20  to  30  grains.  ^ 

. Asca^s  (from  the  Greek  asTcarizo,  to 
junp)  Parasitical  worms  found  in  various 

^JForms  Vermifuges, 

Ascensus  Morbi  (Latin).  The  increase 
or  ascension  of  a disease. 

Ascia  (Greek  for  an  axe  or  hatchet).  A 
kind  of  bandage,  so  called  by  Hippocrates  on 
account  of  its  shape.  See  Bandages 

(from  the  Greek  a sack  or 
bottle).  Dropsy  of  the  Abdomen.  ^eoBropsu 
AsclepiasTuberosa  (Swallow-Avort.)  An 
American  plant,  sometimes  used  as  a dia- 
phoretic in  catarrh  and  rheumatism 

laocil's  the  putrefying 

Asparagus  (Latin  name,  A.  OfflcinaUsS 
belonging  to  the  natural  Liliace]^. 

Ihis  common  plant  needs  no  description. 

A he  parts  used  are  the  roots  which  are 
etrongly  diuretic,  aperient,  and  altera- 
tive, or  dcobstruent;  tlicir  action  dc- 


action  of  the  heart. 
Uf  the  decoction  of  Asparagus,  the  dose  is  a 
teacupful  three  times  a-day;  of  the  ex- 
tract froni  20  to  60  grains;  of  the  syrup, 
trom  1 to  4 ounces,  in  the  course  of  a day 
the  latter  IS  sometimes  given  in  Bhthisis. 

AspexX  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Bopidus 
tjemula,  a tree  common  in  this  country  * it 
IS  a valuable  bitter,  and  is  said  to  aiiay 
unnary  irritation.  See  Bitters,  Tonics. 


Aspiiai  (Greek,  « not,  and  saphes  cleag^ 
ioofcoml 

Asphati.  a sort  of  serpego,  su]iposed  U 
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Tirn:  i-amily  l-octori 


b6  genGi’cit/Cd  in  tliG  povcs  of  tlic  skin.  (Seo 
Herpes,  liinyivorm,  Tetters), 

Asphyxia  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and 
sphyxis  the  pulse).  Suspended  anima- 
tion. This  term  was  originally  applied  to 
interrupted  pulse,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  interruption ; but,  more  recently , 
it  has  been  held  to  signify  suspended  anima- 
tion from  Drowning,  or  Hanging. 

Death  from  Asphyxia,  <^hen,  appears  to  be 
that  condition  of  the  system  in  which  the 
dark  or  venous  blood,  is  interrupted  in  its 
course  towards  the  lungs,  where  it  "'vould 
receive  a fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  which 
would  fit  it  for  chculation  through  the  body. 
The  stoppage  of  this  vital  process  causes  a 
suspension  of  all  the  powws  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion.  Respiration  and 
pulsation  cease,  and  if  within  a very  short 
period  the  proper  means  of  restoration  are 
not  employed,  all  hope  of  recovery  is 
at  an  end.  See  Drowning,  Hanging. 

Aspplathus  Canariensis.  Rosewood, 
called  by  old  writers  Rhodium  lignum.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  this  country  as  an  or 
namental  wood ; but  four  ounces  of  it  shaved 
fine,  and  macerated  in  a pint  of  spm^ 
forms  a warm  balsamic  cordial,  ot  which 
from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  may  be 
taken  as  a Stomachic  (which  see). 

Assaf(ETIDA.  This  drug  of  an  ill  savour, 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Rerula  Assafoc- 


iida,  natural  order  Umlelli f er <b  ; li  is  anti- 
spasmodic,  expectorant,  stimulant,  and 
slightly  laxative;  for  hysteria,  fiatuiency, 
nervous  debility,  hypochondidasis,  spas- 
modic cough,  asthma,  and  other  anec- 
tions  of  the  chest,  where  there  is  not  active 
inflammation,  it  is  a valuable  remedy  ; iu 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  convulsions,  and  fla- 
tulent diseases  of  children,  it  is  useful 
enema,  2 drachms  of  the  gum  being  added 
to  about  a pint  of  thin  gruel.  The  Emplas- 
trum  Assafoetidce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
makes  a good  stimulant  application  to  the 
chest  of  children  with  hooping-cough.  _ 

The  chief  officinal  preparations  into  which 
this  gum  enters,  are  Rilulw  Assafcetidw , 
Pil.  Aloes  etAssaf. ; PH  Galbani  Comp. ; of 
either,  10 to  15  grains;  Mistura Assafcehdw 
i an  ounce  to  an  ounce ; Tinctura  Assafcc- 
\idce,  a drachm ; Spiritus  Ammonia  Foetidus, 

A a drachm  to  a drachm.  ^ , 

Asses’  Milk.  Chemical  analysis  has 
sho^vn  that  this  nulk,  much  recommended  for 
invahds  and  delicate  children,  contains  naore 
sugar,  and  a smaller  proportion  of  curd,  than 
the  milk  of  the  cow ; it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  restorative  nutrients  for  persons 
recovering  from  severe  illness,  and  is  espe- 
cially good  for  consumptive  patient^  and 
for  children  brought  up  by  hand.  Either 
of  the  following  artificial  substitutes  may  be 
taken,  when  the  real  article  cannot  be  pro- 
cured Isinglass  k an  ounce,  dissolve  in  a 
quart  of  Barley  AVater,  add  1 ounce  of  Luinp 
Sugar,  then  mix  with  a quart  of  fresh  cow  s 
milk,  and  beat  up  the  whole  together  until 
it  froths  well.  Or,  take  of  Pearl  Barley, 
Sago,  and  Eringo  Root  of  each  an  ounce, 
add  2 pints  of  water,  boil  to  one  pint,  straui 
and  add  1 ounce  of  Lump  Sugar,  then  mix 
with  a quart  of  new  milk : either  of  these 
should  be  wmrmed  before  taken,  by  immers- 
ing the  vessel  which  contahis  it  m hot 
wSitor 

Assident  Signs  (Latin  assideo,  to  sR 
by) . Occasional  symptoms  of  disease,  which 
may  be  observed  by  one  who  wmtches,  or  sits 

by  the  patient.  . 

Assimilation  (from  the  Latin  assimtlo, 
to  assimilate  or  become  like) . The  coni  cr- 
sion  of  the  food  into  nutriment ; this,  as  fiir 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  chiefly  eftected  in 
the  mesenteric  glands  and  liver  (w’hich  see); 
the  process  appears  to  be  from  albumen  into 
fihrine  (wiiich  see)  ; also  Chyle,  Chime,  and 

Digestion.  , . v 

Assodes  (Greek  ase,  loathing).  A con- 
tinual fever,  a prominent  characteristic  of 
which  is  a loathing  of  food.  Some  medical 
w riters  arrange  it  under  the  tertian  remit- 
tents. See  Fever. 
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Astacx^s.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  criista- 
ceous  animals,  some  of  wliich  are  of  a star- 
like  form ; hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
kind  of  Cancer  (which  see),  whose  ramifica- 
tions spread  out  like  the  rays  of  a star, — in 
Greek,  aster. 

Asthenia  (<r,  not,  and  sthenos,  strength). 
Want  of  power.  Debility  (which  see). 

Asthma  (Greek,  asthmazo,  to  breathe 
heavily).  This  is  a disease  of  the  lungs, 
whose  main  characteristic  is  laborious  breath- 
ing, which  comes  in  paroxysms,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a wheezing  noise.  The  attack 
commonly  occurs  in  the  night,  the  patient 
having  gone  to  bed  in  a listless  drowsy  state, 
with  a troublesome  cough,  oppression  at  the 
chest,  and  symptoms  of  flatulency ; towards 
midnight  probably  the  breathing  becomes 
more  laboured,  the  wheezing  sound  louder, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  assume  an  erect 
osture,  to  prevent  sufibcation.  Sometimes 
e starts  out  of  bed,  and  rushes  to  the  win- 
dow for  air ; or  he  sits  Avith  his  body  bent 
forward,  his  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  with 
a flushed  or  livid  face,  if  it  be  not  deadly 
pale,  gasping  and  struggling  for  breath,  in 
a condition  painful  to  behold ; the  pulse  is 
Aveak  and  intermittent,  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart;  sometimes  there  is  vomiting, 
with  involuntary  emission  of  the  urine, 
Avhich  is  of  a pale  colour,  and  relaxed  bowels. 
The  attack  Avill  probably  last  for  a couple  of 
hours  or  more,  Avhen  tne  severe  symptoms 
Avill  gradually  remit,  Avith  an  expectoration 
of  frothy  mucus,  and  a tranquil  sleep  fol- 
lows. ^'or  some  days  there  Avill  be  felt  a 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  the  slightest 
exertion  brings  on  a difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
there  Avill  be  slighter  paroxysms,  and,  after 
a longer  or  shorter  period,  another  severe 
one. 

Humid  Asthma  is  that  in  Avhich  the  attack 
terminates  AAuth  expectoration,  whexi  it  does 
not  this  it  is  called  Dry  Asthma ; persons  so 
afflicted  have  generally  disease  of  the  heart 
or  lungs.  When  they  Have  not,  it  is  called 
Spasmodic  Asthma.,  and  to  this  persons  are 
sometimes  subject  Avho,  when  the  attack  is 
past,  may  appear  quite  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  Causes  of  asthma  are  hereditary  pre- 
disposition ; dwelling  in  a cold  or  moist  at- 
mosphere, or  being  subject  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  ; inAvard  gout,  intense  study, 
or  great  mental  anxiety  ; suppression  of  ac- 
customed evacuations ; irritation  of  the  air 
cells  and  lungs  by  atmospHeric  impurities ; 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  other 
Ariscera. 

Treatment.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in 
this  are,  first,  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms;  second,  to  prevent  its  re- 


currence. Where  the  patient  is  of  a full 
habit,  not  advanced  in  years,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  of  no  long  standing,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to,  especially  if  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  the  pulse  moderately  strong.  Eut  thi* 
must  not  be  attempted  if  the  disease  has  be 
come  chronic,  and  the  patient  is  elderly, 
especially  if  the  face  during  the  attack  'is 
preternaturally  pale  and  shrunk.  In  either 
case  gentle  aperients  should  be  administered, 
and  anti- spasmodic  mixtures  and  injections ; 
a blister  on  the  chest  Avill  often  alibrd  mucli 
relief.  The  folloAving  is  a good  formula  for 
the  mixture  : — Tincture  of  Assafoetida  and 
Sulphuric  iEther,  of  each  2 drachms ; Tinc- 
ture of  Opium,  1 drachm ; Peppermint 
AVater,  6 ounces;  mix  and  take  a table- 
spoonful every  hour.  If  the  expectoration 
is  scanty  and  difficult,  add  to  this.  Tincture 
of  Squills,  2 drachms ; AVine  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  1 drachm ; or  make  the  vehicle, 
instead  of  Peppermint  Water,  Mixture  of 
Ammoniacum,  that  is  about  2 drachms  of 
the  gum  rubbed  doAvn  with  six  ounces  of 
Avater.  The  best  aperient  is  Castor  Oil, 
given  in  Peppermint,  or  Aveak  Brandy  and 
Water.  Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  stomach  is  overloaded,  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  1 grain  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  and 
1 scruple  of  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  half 
a tumbler  of  Avarm  water  should  be  given. 
The  enema  throAvn  up  may  consist  of  2 
drachms  of  Gum  Assafoetida  to  a pint  of 
thin  gruel.  Tincture  of  Lobelia  Inflata 
is  good  in  obstinate  cases,  dose  1 drachm ; 
and  also  Tincture  of  Nicotiana,  or  Tobacco, 
in  nauseating  doses ; inhaling  the.  fumes  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  through  a pipe,  and 
also  of  Stramonium,  is  sometimes  of  service, 
and  the  good  effect  of  either  will  be  assisted 
by  a cup  of  hot  coffee,  putting  the  feet  in 
Avarm  water,  or  using  the  Avarm  bath. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  a paroxysm  of 
Asthma,  avoid  the  exciting  causes,  keep  the 
howels  gently  open  Avith  Ehubarb  or  some 
other  mild  aperient,  and  strengthen  the 
tone  of  tlie  stomach,  by  bitter  infusions,  such 
as  Chamomile  or  Gentian ; if  there  is  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  put  on  a blister,  and  take 
an  emetic  now  and  then  to  clear  out  the 
phlegm  from  the  bronchial  passages ; take 
at  bedtime  10  grains  of  Dover’s  PoAvder, 
or  the  same  of  compound  Squill  Pill,  Avith  a 
little  wami  gruel.  For  the  rest,  take  light 
and  nourishing  diet,  avoiding  everything 
difficult  of  digestion,  wear  warm  clothing — 
flannel  next  the  skin — have  regular  and 
moderate  exercise,  change  of  climate  if  pos>* 
sible  should  the  situation  occupied  be  damp, 
or  bleak  and  exposed.  Do  not  indulge  m 
or  intemperate  habits, 
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AsteAGALUS  (from  tlio  Greek  astragalos, 
Q die).  The  ankle-bone,  so  called  because 
the  analag-ous  bones  of  some  animals  were 
used  by  the  ancients  as  dice.  See  AnJcle. 

AsTiiiNakNTS  (Latin  astringo,  to  bind). 
Eemedies  wliicli  act  by  contracting  the  ani- 
mal fibres,  and  rendering  the  solids  denser 
and  firmer ; hence,  by  causing  greater  com- 
pression of  the  nervous  fibrin,_  they  lessen 
morbid  sensibility  or  irritability,  and  thus 
serve  to  diminish  excessive  discharges,  such 
as  Fluxesy,  llcsmorrhagesy  Fiarrhcea,  (^c. 


(Avhicli  see). 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  chief  astringents  used,  with  their  re- 
spective doses : — 


• • 

• ® » 

• • » 

• • »> 


Acid,  sulphuric,  dilute,  dose 
Acid,  gallic  . . 

Alum  .... 

Ditto,  dried  . . 

Arsenic,  oxide  of 
Bistort,  root  of  . . . „ 

Catechu 

-Copper,  sulphate  of  * „ 

Galls  ....••  t) 

Ditto,  tincture  of  . . » 

Iron,  sulphate  of  , • „ 

Ditto,  filings  of  • • »> 

Ditto,  rust  of  • • M 

Ditto,  muriated  tinc- 
ture of 

Kino,  tincture  of  . . „ 

Ditto,  powder  of  . . 
Lead,  superacetate  of . 
Lime  water  .... 

Logwood 

Ditto,  extract  of  . . 
Pomegranate,  flowers 
and  bark  ....  „ 

Roses,  red,  the  petals  of  „ 

Ditto,  damask  ...  ,, 

Quicksilver,  nitrate  of  „ 

Sage,  leaves  of  ...  ,, 

Simarobar,  bark  of  . » 

Saunders  red,  the  wood  „ 

Tanin 

Tormentil,  the  root  . „ 

Wortleberi'y  bears,  the 
leaves 


10  drops  to  1 drachm. 

5 grs.  to  10  grains. 
10  „ to  1 scruple. 

6 ,,  to  1 
I-IO  , 


10 

10 

i 

4 


to  i grain, 
to  1 drachm, 
to  1 scruple, 
to  5 grains. 
2 „ to  10  „ 

1 dr.  to  2 drs. 

1 grain  to  2 grains, 
6 grs.  toll  drms. 

2 „ to  10  grains. 


10  drops  to  20  drops. 
10  „ to  20  „ 

10  grs.  to  4 drachm 
^ grain  to  2 grains. 
2 ozs.  to  i pint. 

1 scr.  to  1 drachm. 
10  grs.  to  1 „ 


1 Bcr.  to  1 „ 

1 „ to  1 „ 

1 ,,  to  1 „ 

^ grain  to  2 grains. 

10  grs.  to  1 drachm. 
1 „ to  i ,, 

1 ,,  to  ^ ,, 

6 „ to  10  grains 

10  ..  to  1 drachm 


10 


to  1 


xho  following  may  be  quoted  as  good 
forms  of  administration  and  application  in 
most  cases  where  astringents  are  requhed  : 
For  mixture,  take  of  Muriated  Tincture  of 
Iron  2 drachms,  Pure  Water,  or  Infusion  of 
Quassia  12  ozs.  ; 2 tablespoonsful  three 
times  a day.  For  pills,  take  Superacetate  of 
Lead  12  grains.  Opium  4 grains.  Extract  of 
Hemlock  or  Gentian,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, 2 scruples,  and  make  into  twelve 
pills ; one  three  times  a day,  with  a draught  of 
Vinegar  and  Water.  For  gargle,  Infusion  of 
Roses  6 ounces,  Alum  1 scruple,  Oxymel,  or 
Syrup,  6 drachms.  For  injection.  Oak  Bark, 
bruised,  6 drachms,  W ater  10  ounces ; boil  for 
ten-  minutes  and  strain ; where  there  is  an 


irritable  state  of  the  vagina  or  part  to  be  in- 
jected, add  to  the  above  a little  Linseed  I'ea 
or  Mucilage.  For  ointment.  Galls  in  powder 
1 drachm,  rubbed  down  with  1 ounce  of 
hog’s  lard ; this,  or  the  Gall  ointment  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  in  it  Opium, 
should  be  used  for  Files  (which  see). 

The  action  of  astringents  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  that  of  stimulants  and 
toniesy  but  there  is  an  obvious  distinction ; 
the  first,  it  is  true,  act  by  stimulating  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and 
cause,  like  the  second,  sudden  contraction 
of  those  parts;  but  this  does  not  extend 
over  the  whole  frame,  nor  is  it  followed  by 
a relaxation  corresponding  m degree  to  its 
intensity;  while  the  thii'd  named  class  of 
remedies  do  their  duty  slowdy,  and  gra- 
dually restore  the  disordered  functions  to  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  action. 

Ataxia  (from  tlie  Greek  not,  and  taxis^ 
order).  Irregularity,  as  of  the  menses,  or 
other  periodic  discharges ; a term  applied  to 
some  diseases  which  are  called  Atactic. 

Athamanta  Meum.  Botanical  name 
for  Spignel,  a plant  once  celebrated  for  its 
peculiar  influence  in  stimulating  the  lower 
viscera,  especially  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
The  same  properties  are  said  to  reside  iu 
Madder  (which  see) . 


Atheroma  (from  the  Greek  atherha^ 
pap).  An  encysted  tumour,  so  called  from 
the  pap-like  consistence  of  its  contents.  See 
Tumours. 

Athyma  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and 
thgnioSy  courage.)  Lowness  of  spirits. 

Atlas  (from  the  Greek  tlaOy  to  sustain). 
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The  uppermost  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae, 
which  supports  the  head,  as  the  mythological 
Atlas  is  said  to  have  done  the  world.  See 
Xsecky  Vertebrce, 

Atmosphere  (from  the  Greek  atmos, 
vapour,  and  asphere).  The  volume 

of  air  which  surrounds  our  globe,  and  so 
largely  affects,  by  its  variations  of  character 
and  condition,  the  human  constitution  See 
Air. 

Atom  (from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and  temno, 
to  cut).  An  ultimate  particle  of  matter 
which  cannot  be  further  divided.  See  Mole- 
cule. ^ The  law  of  detinite  proportions  in 
themical  combinations  is  called  the  Atomic 
Theory. 

Atonic  (from  the  Greek  a not,  and  tonos., 
tone) . Geticient  in  power,  or  tone,  generally 
applied  to  a defect  of  muscular  power,  which 
is  called  Atonia  or  Atony. 

Atra  Eilis  (Latin  for  Black  Bile).  A 
term  for  melancholy,  hence  a person  of  a 
melancholic  temperament  is  said  to  be  utra- 
bilarious.  See  Bile. 

Atresia  (from  the  Greek  not,  and  trao, 
to  perforate).  Imperforation ; usually  ap- 
plied to  a closed  state  of  the  rectum,  urethra, 
A'j.  See  Anus. 

Atropa  Belladonna  (Deadly  Night- 


shade). A poisonous  plant  of  the  natural 
«rdcr  Solanacerc.  See  Belladonna. 
Atropine  is  the  active  principle  of  the 


above  plant,  one  of  those  powerful  alkaloids 
for  whose  discovery  and  production  we  have 
to  thank  modem  chemical  science;  it  is 
rarely  or  ever  used  as  an  internal  remedy. 
See  Belladonna. 

Atrophy  (Greek  «,_not,  and  trophe, 
nourishment).  Emaciation,  loss  of  strength 
from  defective  nutriment. 

The  symptoms  are  a gradual  wasting  of 
the  body,  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  diges- 
tion, depression  of  spirits  and  general  lan- 
guor ; there  is  usually  hectic  fever,  and 
often  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  In 
children  of  scrofulous  habit,  who  are  espe- 
cially subject  to  it,  there  is  usually  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands,  indigestion, 
costiveness  or  purging,  uncertain  appetite, 
flushed  or  pallid  cheeks,  loss  of  strength  and 
spirits,  remittent  fever,  a hard  and  turgid 
belly,  and  emaciated  limbs. 

Tne  exciting  causes  are  excessive  evacua- 
tions, bad  or  insufficient  food,  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  venery  or  spirituous  liquors, 
worms,  unwholesome  air,  and  mental  un- 
easiness. In  mothers  it  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  continuing  to  give  suck  too 
long. 

The  treatment.,  of  course,  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  cause ; if  there  is  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  glands,  then, 
their  resolution  must  be  attempted  by  stimu- 
lant applications,  painting  over  with  Tincture 
of  Iodine,  or  rubbing  in  the  Ointment  of  the 
same;  administering  tonics  to  strengthen 
the  system,  or  absorbents.  The  following 
is  a good  formula  -—Iodide  of  Potassium, 

1 drachm ; Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian, 

6 ounces ; Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia, 

2 drachms ; mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful 
three  times  a day,  with  a gentle  altera- 
tive aperient  at  bedtime ; say,  Compound 
Bhubarb  Pill,  3 grains ; Mercurial  Pill,  1 
grain;  every  other  night;  unless  there 
should  be  constipation  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  case  take  every  night. 

As  general  remedies  for  Atrophy,  may  be 
mentioned  that  class  of  medicines  called 
Beobstruents  (which  see).  Mercurial  and 
Antimonial  preparations.  Neutral  Salts, 
Steel,  Soap,  and  Hemlock : friction  on  the 
abdomen  is  good,  and  tepid  salt-water  baths ; 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  combined  with  Rhubarb, 
may  be  administered  as  a purgative.  If,  aa 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  arises  from  a 
venereal  taint,  resort  must  be  had  to  Mer- 
curials and  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 
change  of  air  and  of  diet,  and  abstinence 
from  whatever  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
disease;  we  may  also  mention  Anthel- 
mintics (which  see)  where  there  are  worms; 
Antiscropholics  (see  Scrofula)  if  required. 
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Atrophy  is  generally  difficult  to  cure,  and 
often  terminates  in  J)ropsy  (which  see) . In 
all  cases  the  patient  requires  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food,  aud  such  as  is  easy  of  diges- 
tion; milk,  calves’ -feet  and  other  jellies, 
port- wine,  bitters,  &c. 

Attenuants  (Latin,  attenuo,  to  make 
thin).  Substances  which  possess  the  power 
of  imparting  thinness  and  fluidity  to  the 
blood ; they  may  be  divided  into  Diluents 
and  Solvents.  Among  the  first  may  .be 
named  Barley  and  Toast  Water,  and  Whey ; 
among  tlie  latter,  Mercurials,  Alkalies,  Soap, 
Nitre,  Sal-Ammoniac,  Belladonna,  Helle- 
bore, Horseradish,  Nightshade,  and  Broom 
(all  of  which  see) . 

Attollens  (from  the  Latin  attello^  to  lift 
up) . A muscle  which  draws  any  part  up- 
wards. 

Attrahens  (from  the  Latin  attratio,  to 
draw  to) . A muscle  of  the  ear. 

Auditory  (from  the  Latin  audio.,  to  hear) . 
Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  as,  1st. 
A process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 2nd.  Two 
passages  therein,  called  Mentus  Auditor ius., 
Ext  emus  and  Internus  (outer  and  inner)  ; 
3rd.  A nerve  connected  with  the  Ear  (which 
see). 

Aura  (from  the  Greek  ao,  to  breathe).  A 
vapour ; thus  we  have  M.  Epileptica.,  a sensa- 
tion experienced  in  some  cases  of  Epilepsy 
(which  see) ; and  A.  Semmalvs,  the  sup- 
posed fecundating  principle  of  the  spermatic 
fluid.  See  Semen. 

Auricularis  is  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  ear  to  remove  any  obstruc- 
tion. 

Auriculje  Cordis  (Latin  for  auricles  of 
the  heart) . A tenn  applied  to  those  cavities 
of  the  heart  which  lead  to  the  ventricles. 
See  Cordis.^  Heart. 

Aurigo  (Latin  atireo  colore.,  gold  colour). 
A tenn  applied  to  Jaundice  (which  see) . 

Auri  Bigmentum  (Latin  for  gold  paint). 
Yellow  orpiment.  See  Arsenic. 

Auris  (Latin  for  the  Ear,  which  see). 
Hence  Auricular,  belonging  to  the  ear; 
Atirium  tonnitus,  a ringing  noise  in  the 
ear ; Auriscalpum,  an  instrument  for 
cleansing  the  ear ; and  aurium  sordes,  the 
wax  of  the  ear. 

Aurum  (Latin  for  Gold,  wMch  see). 
Hence  A.  fulminans,  a precipitate;  A 
musivum,  mosaic  gold,  in  reality  the  Bisul- 
phate of  Tin  ; Auric  Acid,  the  peroxide  of 
gold ; and  Aurates,  the  combination  of- auric 
acid  Avith  alkalies. 

Aurantium,  Latin  for  Orange  (which 

Bee.) 

Auscultation  (Latin,  auscultare,  to 


listen).  A term  applied  to  all  the  methode 
of  determining  the  nature  and  conditions  0/ 
disease  by  a reference  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  science  of  sound  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  pathology.  The  sound  may 
be  either  artificial  or  notural,  as  produced 
in  the  internal  cavities  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  or  other  organs;  or  by  percussion 
from  without,  and  as  distinguished  by  the 
unassisted  ear,  or  by  the  aid  of  instruments. 
See  Stethoscope. 

Leopold  Suenbrug,  a Viennese  physician, 
was  the  first  introducer  of  this  means  of 
diagnosis,  which  he  announced  in  a small 
Latin  work,  published  in  1761,  as  an  in- 
ventum  novum  (new  invention).  It  was  not 
until  1808,  when  Corrvisart,  a French  sur- 
geon, translated  his  ivork,  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  discovery  ivas  recognized.  Soon 
after  this,  the  practice  of  auscultation  became 
general  in  France,  and  spread  from  thence 
all  over  Europe,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
civilized  ivorld ; it  received  an  immense 
impetus  in  1816,  by  Laennee’s  invention  of 
the  Stethoscope,  by  means  of  AAdiich  what  is 
called  mediate  auscidtation  became  practi- 
cable. The  following  is  a SATiopsis  of  all  the 
important  signs  recognizable  by  this  method. 
I.  Natural  Sounds,  divided  into  1,  Sounds 
having  their  origin  within  the  chest : again 
subdivided  into  a,  dependent  on  the  motions 
of  the  heart,  h,  on  the  motions  of  the  lungs; 
c,  on  the  action  of  the  imcal  organs.  2. 
Sounds  having  their  origin  within  the 
abdomen,  subdmded  into  a,  resulting  from 
the  movements  of  the  intestines  containing 
air  ; b,  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  (see 
Fvetus)  ; c,  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
utero-placential  arteries.  3.  Sounds ha\Tng 
their  origin  in  the  arteries.  II.  Artijicial 
Sounds,  divided  into  1,  Those  produced  by 
percussion  of  the  surface  ; subdiiTdcd  into 
a,  those  of  the  chest;  h,  those  of  the  abdo- 
men. 2,  Those  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  parts  of  a fractured  bone.  (See  Crepi- 
tation). 4,  Those  produced  by  contact  of 
instruments  Avith  calculi  in  the  bladder 
(Avliich  see) : also  Lithotomy. 

A delicate  and  Avell-practised  ear  can  de 
tect  AAuth  great  readiness  the  varieties  of 
sound,  often  extremely  slight,  produced  on 
striking  the  chest  or  abdomen  Avith  the 
finger  or  knuckles,  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  or  the  passage  of  Avind  through 
the  abdominal  or  other  caAuties ; these 
sounds  come  like  passengers  from  the  inner 
Avorld,  and  reA^eal  many  a secret  of  great 
import  to  the  listening  ear  without,  enabling 
the  physician  to  form  such  a judgment  of 
the  state  of  the  organs  as  to  adopt  the  best 
means  of  arresting  incipient  diseases,  cr  to 
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greatly  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  those  more 
advanced.  ^ It  must  he  evident,  that  this 
•useful  auxiliary  to  medical  science  can  only 
be  emplo5'ed  to  advantage  over  some  hollow 
part,  that  which  is  fleshy  and  dense  emit- 
ting little  or  no  sound  on  percussion.  Indeed, 
iti  s only  as  applied  to  the  great  cavities  of 
the  Chest  and  Abdomen  (which  sec),  that  it 
has  been  found  of  much  service ; these  con- 
taining various  organs  of  diflerent  degrees 
of  density,  _ with  hollow  spaces  between, 
aflbrd  peculiar  facilities  for  the  transmission 
and  reverberation  of  sound,  which  a very 
slight  thickening  of  a membrane,  or  rough- 
ening of  a surface  by  ulceration,  or  partial  clo- 
sure of  a passage,  will  alter  and  modify.  It 
is  in  these  inner  chambers,  and  corridors,  and 
winding  galleries,  that  disease,  like  a miner, 
works  secretly,  sapping  the  springs  of  life ; 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  auscultation  that 
its  insidious  operations  are  detected. 

Autopsia  (Greek  autos ^ one’s  self,  and 
optomai,  to  see).  A term  applied  to  an  exa- 
mination of  a body  after  death.  See  Post 
Mortem. 

Aven^  Seimixa.  a common  grain,  the 
produce  of  the  plant  Avena  Sativa.  See 
Oats.,  Oatmeal. 


Axilla  (Latin  for  the  armpit).  Hence 
Axillary^  applied  to  the  arteries,  veins, 
glands,  &c.  of  the  Axilla. 

Axunge,  or  Axungia,  Latin  for  hog’s 
lard,  and  so  called  because  used  to  grease 
wheels,  from  axe  rotarum.,  a wheel,  and 
unguentnm.,  anointment;  this  kind  of  fat 
forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the  ointments  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Adeps,  Lard. 

Azote  (from  the  Greek  «,  not,  and  zoc., 
life).  An  elementary  gas,  forming  a con- 
stituent part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  so 
called  because  it  is,  alone,  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life ; mixed  with  oxygen  it  forms 
Nitric  Acid,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
Nitrogen  (which  see) ; in  combination  with 
hydrogen  it  forms  Ammonia  (which  see) ; 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  forms  Prussie 
or  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (which  see) . 

Azygos  (from  the  Greek  <?,  not,  and  zygoSy 
a yoke)._  An  anatomical  term  applied  to 
pai’ts  which  are  single,  and  not  in  pairs,  as 
many  are. 

Bablah.  a kind  of  tannin,  prepared  from 
the  pods  of  the  Acacia  Arabica  (which  see). 

Bacca,  Latin  for  Perry  (which  see). 

Back  (Latin,  dorsum).  That  portion  of 
the  human  body  which  extends  from  the 
neck  to  the  loins  downwards,  and  includes 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  ribs,  with  the  muscle  and  skin  which 
covers  them.  Pains  in  the  back  may  pi'o- 
ceed  from  various  causes,  such  as  an  affection 
of  the  Spine  (which  see),  or  of  the  Kidneys 
(which  see).  Rheumatism  of  the  muscles. 
Lumbago  (which  see),  or  they  may  be  sym- 
pathetic ; where  they  occur  in  females  the 
mischief  often  lies  in  the  Uterus  (which  see), 
also  Sprains. 

Back-Boards.  It  was  at  one  time  very 
customary  in  seminaries  to  inflict  torture 
upon  children  by  making  them  stand  for  a 
certain  time  with  the  body  upright,  the 
head  elevated,  and  the  shoulders  unnaturally 
thrown  back ; they  being  kept  in  this  po- 
sition by  means  of  a piece  of  board,  broad  and 
flat  in  the  centre,  and  rounded  and  tapering 
off  at  either  end.  This  was  the  back-board, 
sometimes  used  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, sometimes  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  correct  a tendency  to  stoop,  and 
promote  expansion  of  the  chest  and  eleganci 
of  carriage ; it  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  it  effects  none  of  these  desirable 
objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  much  mis- 
chief, causing  distortion  of  the  spine  by  re- 
laxing the  muscles  which  are  its  chief  sup- 
port. See  Braces. 

Bacon.  This,  we  need  scarcely  inform 
our  readers,  is  the  flesh  of  the  swine  salted 
and  dried,  and  sometimes  smoked.  As  ao 
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article  of  diet  for  invalids  it  is  very  service- 
able in  some  cases,  especially  where  there 

V of  the  biliary  secretion.  (See 

Bil^.  Very  frequeotly,  too,  where  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  a delicate  slice  of  bacon 
will  tempt  the  palate ; it  is,  however,  some- 
what indigestible,  and  should  not  be  taken 
in  large  quantities,  or  habitually,  by  any 
one:  for  an  invalid,  a rasher  for  breakfast 
IS  best ; it  should  not  be  too  lean,  and  the 
best  way  to  cook  it  is  by  broiling. 

Balaustines.  The  petals  of  the  Fumea 
granatum.  See  Fomegranate, 

Balbuties  (Greek  babazo^  to  babble), 
applied  to  Stammering  (which  see). 

Baldness  of  the  Head.  This  may  re- 
sult either  from  age  or  disease,  although,  in 
the^  former  case,  the  age  may  greatly  vary  in 
difierent  individuals,  some  becoming  bald 
before  they  arrive  at  the  middle  period  of 
life.  This  kind  of  baldness,  like  the  change 
of  colour  in  the  hair,  may  often  be  observed 
to  run  in  families,  and  to  be,  as  it  were, 
constitutional,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to 
-yheck  it ; the  commencement  is  always  from 
'■ke  crown  of  the  head,  leaving  a bare 
shining  spot,  which  spreads  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity  over  the  whole  scalp,  rendering, 
in  some  cases,  a wig  absolutely  necessary  ; 
whereas  if  the  baldness  proceeds  from 
disease,  it  may  commence  at  the  top,  back, 
or  sides,  and  at  several  places  at  once.  See 
Hair,  Skin. 

Balenum  (Greek  balaneion,  a bath).  See 
Bathing.,  Baths. 

Ball  and  Socket.  A moveable  joint  or 
articulation,  as  that  of  the  Sip  (which  see), 
and  Fnarthrosis. 

Ballota,  a Siberian  plant  generally  called 
the  Woolly  Ballota  {Ballota  lanata),  of  the 
natural  order  Labiates  j it  is  a sudorific  and 
diuretic,  and  is  given  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  dropsy,  in  the  form  of  a decoction  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  stalks. 

Ballottement  (French).  A term  applied 
to  the  falling  back  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
after  it  has  been  rf ' 'Jd  by  the  hand,  and 
made  to  float  in  th  Liquor  amnii.  See 
Foetus. 

Balusimus  (Greekballizo,  to  trip  or  caper), 
a term  generally  applied  to  those  forms  of 
palsy  which  are  attended  with  fits  of  leaping 
and  dancing.  See  Falsy. 

Bakeh’s  Itch  psoriasis  pistoria). 

This  is  the  vulgar  name  for  a species  of 
scale,  or  scab,  occurring  on  the  back  of  the 
nandjt  o which  bakers  are  especially  liable ; 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  cure,  but  may 
generally  be  got  rid  of  by  cleanliness  and 
attention.  Treatment.  — Sulphur,  or  Zinc 
Ointment  rubbed  in  every  night.  Milk  of 


Sulphur  and  Super-tartrate  of  Potash,  ii 
the  proportion  of  1 drachm  of  the  latter, 
taken  every  morning  in  milk,  or  treacle,  the 
dose  being  about  a teaspoonful. 

Balm,  or  Balm  Mint  (Melissa  offici- 
nalis). A plant  of  balsamic  odour,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  as  a diluent  in  Fevers 
(which  see).  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Labiatce,  and  has,  like  Thjune  and 
Marjoram,  stimulant  and  carminative  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  valuable  as  a reme- 
dial agent.  Dr.  Copeland  recommends  it, 
infused  with  Liquorice-root  and  Seeds  of 
Anise,  Fennel,  and  Coriander;  drachms 
each  of  the  Balm  and  Liquorice,  and  i a 
drachm  each  of  the  Seeds,  to  two  pints  of 
Water.  Dose  from  1 to  2 ounces.  See  Car- 
minatives, Mints. 


Balsam  (Latin  balsamum') . An  unctuous, 
aromatic,  healing  substance,  being  the  resi- 
nous extract,  or  juice,  of  several  plants : it 
may  be,  1st,  Semifluid,  as  the  Balsams  of 
1 eiu  and  Tolu ; the  first  being  the  produce 
of  the  Myroxylon  Feruiferum,  and  the 
second  of  the  Myrosperinum  Toluiferum ; 
both,  if  they  be  distinct  species,  about  which 
there  is  some  doubt,  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce.  2nd,  Solid,  such  as 
Storax  and  Benzoin,  both  of  which  will  be 
described  under  their  proper  alphabetical 
heads.  The  plants  producing  these  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Styracece.  The  true  test 
of  a balsam  is  its  capability  of  yielding 
Benzoic  udeid  (which  see) ; but  there  are  so- 
called  balsams  which  do  not  this,  such  as 
Balsam,  or  Balm,  of  Gilead,  or  Mecca,  the 
plant  that  produces  which  is  called  Aniy- 
ridis  Gileadensis,  of  the  order  Amyrideee ; 
and  Balsam  of,  Copaiva,  the  produce  of 
Oopaifera  officinalis  and  other  speciefi,  of 
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the  order  Legiminoscn  ; these  are  both  pro- 
perly Turpentines  (which  seOj  also  Copaiba 
and  Gilead^  Balm  of),  as  is  the  Canada 
Balsam — much  used  as  a varnish,  but  little, 
if  at  all,  as  a medicine.  Friar’s  Balsam  is 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzom  (which 
Bee) ; and  Balsam  of  Sulphur  is  a solution, 
in  Volatile  Oils,  of  Sulphur  (which  see). 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  of  the  pretenders  to  the  name,  we 
vrill  return  to  the  true  Balsams,  and  first 
speak  of  that  of  Peru,  which  is  a good^  ex- 
pectorant and  stimulant,  acting  especially 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  hence itis  useful 
in  non-inflammatory  afi’ections  of  the  chest, 
chronic  catarrhs  and  bronchitis,  with  de- 
bility ; it  is  useful  also  in  chronic  rheu- 
ma  ism,  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  and  amen~ 
orrhoea  (all  of  which  see),  and  has  been 
given  with  advantage  in  nervous  diseases. 
Dose,  from  5 or  10  grains  to  a drachm,  in 
Mucilage,  or  made  into  pills  with  Liquorice 
Powder,  three  or  four  times  a day.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  applied  to  wounds  and  ulce- 
rated surfaces;  and  where  there  is  a constant 
foetid  discharge  from  the  ear,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  three  times  its  quantity  of  Ox 
Gall,  and  occasionally  dropped  in,  the  ear 
being  previously  syringed  with  soap  and 
water.  This  balsam  is  a viscid  liquid  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  fragrant  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  hot  and  bitter  taste;  that  of 
Tolu  is  of  a much  paler  tint,  generally  as 
light  as  straw,  and  although  fluid  at  first 
is  seldom  or  ever  sold  in  that  state,  as  it 
soon  becomes  concrete : it  has  a peculiar 
and  agreeable  fragrance,  and  a warm  sweet- 
ish taste  ; if  dissolved  in  a solution  of  potash, 
the  odour  which  it  emits  has  a faint  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  clove  pink ; its  medical 
properties  are  stimulant  and  expectorant. 
It  is  good  in  asthma,  chronic  coughs,  gleets, 
&c.,  although,  on  account  of  its  highly 
stimulating  nature,  it  should  be  cautiously 
used;  its  officinal  preparations  are  the  Com- 
pound Tinctures  of  Benzoin,  and  Balsam  of 
Tolu  (the  latter  is  found  only  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia),  and  Syrup  of  Tolu, 
a favourite  and  measant  remedy  for  coughs 
in  children.  Bose, — Half  a drachm  to  a 

drachm.  It  is  often  combined  Avith  Oil  of 
Almonds,  which  greatl)^  assists  in  allaying 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  (see 
Expectorants,  Coughs).  There  is  also  a 
Tolu  Lozenge,  good  for  both  adults  and 
children  ; it  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 
Lump  Sugar,  8 ounces ; Cream  of  Tartar, 
1 ounce ; Starch  and  Gum  Tragacanth,  of 
each  in  powder  2 drachms ; put  together 
in  a pipkin,  or  glazed  iron  saucepan,  and  add 
i ounces  of  wuter  ; let  the  whole  simmer 


together  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  stirring 
occasionally,  then  add  Tincture  of  Balsam 
of  Tolu,  or  Peru,  2 drachms;  mix  well; 
pour  out  in  a well-greased  shallow  vessel, 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Either  of  these 
balsams  may  be  suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  so  exhibited.  The  doses  are  from  10  to 
40  grains. 

Bambalia  (Greek  hamhaino,  to  lisp  or 
stammer).  This  is  a kind  of  St.  Yitus’ 
Dance,  in  Avhich  only  the  organs  of  speech 
are  affected;  its  varieties  are  Hesitation, 
and  Stammering  or  Stuttering  (which  see). 

Bandages.  There  is  not  a more  important 
art  connected  with  household  surgery  than 
that  of  bandaging.  To  do  it  well  requires 
much  practice  and  no  little  judgment ; even 
hospital  dressers  are  not  always  perfect  in 
this  branch  of  their  operations ; and  Ave  have 
knoAvn  “ family  doctors”  make  a sad  bungle 
of  bandaging  a leg  or  an  arm  ; on  the  other 
hand,  Ave  have  seen  it  so  deftly  perfonned, 
that  no  piece  of  machinery  work  could  excel 
it ; so  smooth  and  regular,  so  compact  and 
firm,  every  fold  and  diagonal  turn  falling 
into  its  exact  place,  and  maintaining  its 
proper  relative  position ; each  layer  of  even 
texture  fading  off,  as  it  Avere,  from  its 
felloAV,  and  in  turn  supporting  another,  Avith 
no  undue  strain  nor  pressure  on  any  part ; 
the  Amry  perfection  of  close  binding.  We 
do  not  expect  many  of  our  readers  to  accom- 
plish this ; but  it  Avill  be  as  Avell  for  them  to 
understand  how  it  is  done,  that  they  may, 
Avhen  the  emergency  arises,  knoAv  hoAV 
to  go  about  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  ask  Avhat 
is  a bandage } Sometliing  that  binds^  * 
fillet,  a piece  of  linen  or  cloth  for  binding 
up  a Avounded  limb.  The  material  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  usually  stout 
unbleached  calico,  from  tAvo  or  three  to  nine 
or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  six  to  twmlve 
yards  long  ; the  former  length  and  breadth 
Avill  do  best  for  the  leg.  If  commenced  at  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  evenly  applied  so  that 
each  fold  overlaps  the  othei'  about  one- 
third,  it  Avill  reach  to  the  knee ; the  follow- 
ing cut  AAill  best  shoAv  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion. The  bandage  haAung  been  first  tightly 
rolled  up,  is  taken  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
operator  ; the  end  is  passed  under  the  foot, 
and  held  there  by  the  left  hand  until  it  is 
secured  by  one  turn  of  the  bandage  over  it ; 
an  UDAvard  direction  is  then  taken,  so  that  a 
couple  of  folds  bring  the  bandage  up  to  the 
front  of  the  leg,  over  the  instep  ; the  next 
turn  will  naturally  pass  above  the  heel  be- 
hind ; and  then,  if  proper  care  be  observed, 
it  will  go  on  fold  above  fold,  each  oAmrlap- 
ping  the  other  slightly,  all  up  the  leg ; the 


the  family  doctor: 


bandage  is  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hand  each  time  that  it  goes  round  the  leo- 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  it 
firmly , and  equalize  the  pressure,  as  well  as 
to  smooth  out  any  wrinkles  that  may  occur 
in  the  process  of  binding.  A firm  and  even 


TOppc-rt  is  thus  afforded  to  the  limb,  which 
is  not  likely  to  crease,  or  get  displaced  by  the 
motion  which  may  be  afterwards  necessary ; 
it  may  be  made  fast  above  the  calf  by  a 
couple  of  pins,  or  a needle  and  thread. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  operations,  to  get  the  bandage  rolled 
up  tightly  smoothly^  before  commencing, 
it  may  thus  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  and 
kept  well  under  the  command  of  the 
operator,  who  should  on  no  account  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  bandage,  so  as  to  relax  the  pressure. 

The  arm  does  not  require  so  long  or  broad 
a bandage  as  the  leg ; about  two  inches,  by 
three  or  four  yards,  being  the  average  size  : 
this  limb  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage, 
half  turns  being  necessary  to  effect  a proper 
envelopment.  H )w  this  is  effected  may  be 
Been  by  the  following  cut ; the  bandage  is 
folded  back  upon  itself,  so  as  to  take  a dif- 
ferent direction,  and  cover  the  space  which 
would  be  left  exposed  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  folding  ; these  half  turns,  unless  they  are 
done  tightly  and  evenly,  will  be  very  apt  to 
slip  and  derange  the  whole  binding.  Some 
operators  avoid  half  turns,  by  letting  the 
roller  take  its  natural  course,  and,  then 


coming  back  to  cover  the  exposed  parts ; 


but  this  method,  besides  requiring  a larger 
bandage,  does  not  effect  the  required  purpose 
so  neatly  and  efficiently'.  One  mode  of 
fastening  a bandage  is  to  split  it  up  a short 
distance,  so  as  to  leave  two  ends,  which  can 
be  passed  round  the  limb,  and  tied.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
chief  art  in  applying  bandages  is  to  give  firm 
and  uniform  support,  without  undue  pressure 
upon  any  part;  and  to  effect  this  properly, 
the  strain  in  winding  should  be  upon  the 
whole  roll  held  in  the  hand,  and  not  upon 
the  unrolled  portion  of  it ; and  this  strain 
should  not  be  relaxed  during  the  progress  of 
the  operation. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying what  is  called  a many^- tailed  band- 
age,  useful  to  apply  over  a wound,  or  where 
ever  it  requires  frequent  changing,  or  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  not  to  exhaust 
the  patient  by  much  movement  of  the  limb. 
This  is  a strip  of  calico  somewhat  longer 
than  the  limb  to  be  enveloped ; on  it  are 
sewn,  at  right  angles,  other  strips,  about  one 
half  longer  than  the  circumference  of  the 
limb,  each  overlapping  the  other  about  one 


third  of  its  breadth,  so  that  when  drawn 
tightly  over  in  regular  succession,  each 
secures  the  other,  the  end  of  the  strip  passes 
under  the  heel,  and  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  is  made  fast  to  the  bandage  there,  and 
so  all  is  kept  firm. 

For  keeping  poultices  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  or  in  the  groin,  a cross  bandage  is 
used,  the  fashion  of  which  is  this  * make  a 
calico  band  large  enough  to  pass  round  the 
loins,  and  tie  a buckle  in  front ; to  this  is 
attached  another  piece,  which  proceeds  from 
the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  anus,  where  it 
divides  into  two,  whiih  pass  under  the 
thighs,  up  on  either  side,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  band  in  front.  The  bandage  used  to 
close  a vein  after  bleeding  is  commonly 
called  a figure  of  eight ; it  will  be  more  fully 
described  under  Bleeding^  Venesection. 

For  a sprained  ankle,  place  the  end  of  the 
bandage  upon  the  instep,  then  carr  ; it 
round,  and  bring  it  over  the  same  part 
again,  and  from  thence  round  the  foot  two  0? 
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^ree  times,  finishing  off  with  a turn  or 
(WO  round  the  leg  above  the  ankle. 

For  a sprained  wrist  begin  by  passing  the 
bandage  round  the  hand,  aci’oss  and  across, 
I’ke  the  figure  8;  exclude  the  thumb,  and 
finish  with  a turn  or  two  round  the  wrist. 

For  a cut  finger,  pass  the  bandage,  a 
narrow  one,  round  the  finger  several  times, 
winding  from  the  top,  and  splitting  the  end, 
fasten  by  tying  round  the  thick  part  above 
the  cut ; or  if  it  be  high  up,  tie  round  the  wrist. 

The  best  bandage  for  the  eyes  is  an  old 
silk  handkerchief  passed  over  the  forehead, 
and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head.  For  the 
head  itself,  it  is  best  to  have  a cross  band- 
age, or  rather  two  bandages;  one  passhig 
across  the  forehead,  and  round  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  other  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  below  the  chin,  as  in  the  following 
cut.  Or,  better  than  this  is,  perhaps,  a 


iWge  handkerchief  which  will  extend  all 
over  the  forehead  and  crown,  two  ends  of 


it  passing  to  the  back,  and  after  crossing 
from  thence  round  the  neck,  then  tying 
the  other  two  beneath  the  chin. 

For  a bandage  to  support  a pad  or  poul- 
tice under  the  arm-pit,  a handkerchief  may 
be  used,  put  on  as  in  the  following  cut ; oi 
a broad  piece  of  calico,  arranged  in  the  same 
way. 


For  fracture  of  the  ribs,  bandages  should 
be  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  drawn  round 
the  body  very  tightly ; in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation, 
only  a properly  qualified  person  should 
attempt  their  application.  See  Dislocations^ 
Fractures^  Slings. 

"VV  e have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  T ban- 
dage, which  is  simply  a broad  band  to  pass 
round  the  body  or  elsewhere,  having 
attached  to  it  one  of  the  same  width,  or 
narrower,  like  the  upright  part  of  the  letter 
after  which  it  is  named  ; or,  there  may  be 
two  stems,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  in  which 
case  it  is  a double  T bandage,  as  under. 


Suspensory  bandages,  and  elastic  sup- 
ports for  pregnant  women  and  obese 
persons,  and  other  contrivances  for  spinal 
cases,  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  See 
Elastic  Belts,  and  Stockings,  Suspensories, 
Trusses,  <^c. 

Starch  bandages  are  those  in  which  the 
roller,  before  it  is  put  on,  is  saturated  in  a 
strong  solution  of  starch.  Sometimes  a 
covering  of  brown  paper  is  put  over  this, 
and  another  dry  bandage  is  applied;  this 
makes  a firm  and  compact  case  for  the  limb  • 


IS 
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it  IB  useful  in  cases  of  fracture,  especially  if 
the  patient  has  to  be  removed  to  a distance, 
bometimes,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
the  covering  so  thick  and  durable,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bandages  is  guarded 
against  by  brushing  a weak  solution  of 
starch  or  gum  over  the  folds. 

Bandaging  should  be  performed  in  nearly 
nil  cases  from  the  extremities  upwards,  or 
inwards  to  the  heart,  except  where  the  in- 
iury  is  situated  above  the  seat  of  vital  action. 
If  they  give  much  pain  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  inflammatory  swelling  beneath,  and 
they  should  be  loosened,  if  moistening  with 
eold  water  does  not  relieve  the  pain. 
Flannel  for  l[jandages  is  used  where  warmth 
as  well  as  support  is  required. 

Bajtoy  Legs.  This  term  is  usually 
applied  to  crooked  or  distorted  legs,  which 
may  be  so  from  birth,  or  have  become  so 
ftw  neglect,  or  injudicious  treatment. 
When  children  are  suflered  to  walk  or  stand 
much  before  their  legs  are  strong  enough  to 
suport  them,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
defoimed.  Go-carts,  and  other  absurd  con- 
triv-inces  for  early  walking,  are  prolific 
causes  of  these  distortions,  which,  if  taken  in 
time,  can  commonly  be  remedied,  although 
they  seldom  can  after  the  child  has  attained 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Daily  rubbing 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  legs,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  bandage,  are  the  best 
means  of  cure,  together  with  salt-water 
bathing,  tonics,  and  good  nourishing  diet. 
A pair  of  light  irons  may  sometimes  be  used 
with  advantage,  but  these  should  be  skil- 
fully made ; if  too  clumsy  and  weighty 
they  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Above 
all,  patience  and  perseverance,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  attend  to  the  patient,  are  re- 
quired. With  females,  bandy  legs  are 
more  serious  deformities  than  with  males,  as 
they  are  frequently  connected  with  mal 
formations  of  the  pelvis,  and  other  bones 
which  enclose  the  uterus,  and  so  interfere 
with  the  formation,  growth,  or  delivery  of 
the  foetus. 

Banos  de  Tierra  (an  Earth  Bath).  A 
continental  remedy  for  certain  diseases,  in 
t reduced  by  a once  celebrated  physician 
named  Solano  de  Lagne.  It  consists  in 
burying  the  patient  up  to  his  neck  in  fresh 
mould.  It  is  seldom,  or  ever,  practised  in 
this  country. 

B ARUADOES  Tar.  This  is  a natural  naphtha 
found  in  the  island  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  some  other  places  within  the 
tropics.  The  natives  of  the  parts  where  it 
is  produced  use  it  as  a sodorific  in  disorders 
of  the  chest  and  lungs ; the  dose  is  from  10 
to  30  dops^  they  likewise  apply  it  as  a dis- 


cutient,  and  as  a preventive  againsi 
paralytic  disorders.  See  Naphtha^  Tar. 

Bar,badoes  Leg.  See  Elephantiasis-. 

Barbarossa’s  Pill  {Barharossce  Pilulce), 
This  is  an  old  formula  consisting  of  quick- 
silver and  rhubarb ; it  was  the  first  internal 
mercurial  medicine  which  obtained  use  and 
credit.  See  Mercury. 

Barbery  or  Pepperidge  Plant.  Ber~ 
beris  Vulgaris^  natural  order,  Berheridaceoe. 


Barberries  or  Berberries  have  came  much  into 
use  lately  for  making  tarts  and  pies ; they 
are  a pleasant  acidulous  fruit,  and  may  be 
eaten  with  safety;  they  are  cooling,  anti- 
scorbutic, and  deobstruent,  containing  malic 
and  citric  acids.,  (Avhich  see) ; hence  they 
are  useful  medicinally  in  fevers,  bilious 
disorders  and  Scurvy  (which  see). 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  tonic 
and  deobstruent ; it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
remedy  for  jaundice  and  dysentery.,  (which 
see.)  The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  from  1 
ounce  to  2 ounces  twice  a day. 

The  active  principle  of  the  bark,  called 
Berherme^  is  also  tonic,  and,  in  large  doses, 
laxative  it  has  been  found  useful  in  dys- 
pepsia, with  functional  derangement  of  the 
liver ; dose  4 to  10  grains  ; if  more  is  given 
it  acts  as  a purgative. 

_ Bareges  Waters.  Are  smd  to  be  pecu- 
liarly efiicacious  in  the  reduction  of  tumours ; 
in  indigestion,  accompanied  by  heart  burn- 
in  jaundice  and  obstinate  colic.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  73  to  120  ; they  rise 
from  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  town  from  which  tliey  are 
named,  and  are  much  like  those  of  Aix.'  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

BapvClay’s  Antip.ilious  Pills.  These 
pills  have  attained  considerable  reputati  ui 
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as  ft  patent  medicine  \ they  are  commonly 
sold  in  boxes  at  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  The  fol- 
lo\nug  is  the  formula  of  preparation: — 
Extract  of  Colocynth,  2 drachms  ; Extract 
of  Jalap,  1 drachm;  Almond  Soap,  1| 
drachms ; Gum  Guaicum,  3 drachms ; 
Tartarized  Antimony,  8 grains;  Oil  of 
Juniper,  Caraway  and  Kosemary,  of  each,  4 
drops;  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  sufficient  to 
form  a mass,  which  divide  into  5-grain  pills, 
and  take  two  when  required. 

Bark.  There  are  many  kinds  of  hark 
used  ill  medicine,  but  that  which  is  gene- 
rally so  designated  IS  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuits’ 
Bark,  in  Latin  Cinchona,  whose  tonic  and 
febrifuge  properties  have  long  been  kno^vn 
and  highly  valued  : it  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cinchonacecc,  found  chiefly  in 
South  America.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  which  of  these  particular 
species  yields  the  barks  of  commerce  and 
medicine.  Linnaeus  confounded  at  least 
four  of  them  under  the  trivial  name  G. 
officinalis,  and  botanists  are  now  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  specific  identity.  This 
is,  however,  of  little  consequence  as  far  as 
our  purpose  is  concerned.  The  following  cut 
will  serve  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  these  plants ; it 
represents  the  Cinchona  Cardaminica. 


tinguished  as  ls>t,2^ale;  2nd,  yellow;  3rd, 
red  ; the  first,  in  reference  to  the  plant,  being 
the  lance-leaved ; the  second  the  heart- 
leaved; and  the  third  the  oblong-leaved 
Cinchona  Bark : the  first  is  also  called  Crown 
Bark,  its  varieties  are  the  Quilled  and  Grey 
Barks  of  Loxa,  and  those  of  Lima  and 
Havannah ; the  varieties  of  the  third  kind 
are  the  smooth  or  Quina  Rota,  and  the 
Warty,  of  Santa  Fe.  These  kinds  differ 
considerably  in  appearance ; the  quilled  is  in 
long  pieces  rolled  up  small,  something  like 
cinnamon ; it  is  of  a pale  yellow  or  ashy 
colour,  and  breaks  short  with  a clean  R-ac- 
ture.  The  other  two  kinds  are  larger  and 
coarser  in  appearance  ; the  red  is  especially 
so;  but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
their  qualities,  although  they  do  somewhat 
in  intensity  of  flavour ; the  yellow  is  the 
most  bitter,  although  less  austere  and 
astringent  than  the  red,  vffiich  is  more  nau- 
seous than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

Being  powerfully  tonic  and  antiseptic, 
Bark  was  first  introduced  into  medical 
practice  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers,  but  it  has  since  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  general  and  nervous  debilitv, 
fever,  if  of  the  typhoid  kind,  and  gangrene. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  for  gout  and 
acute  rheumatism ; during  its  exhibition,  in 
such  cases,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  purgatives  being 
occasionally  interposed. 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  powdered 
Bark  is  the  quantity  required  to  be  taken, 
the  dose  ranging  from  10  grains  to  2 drachms 
two  or  three  times  a-day : milk  is  a good 
vehicle  for  it.  Of  the  Infusion  or  Decoction, 
from  1 to  4 ounces  is  the  dose  : wfficre  it  is 
desirable  to  combine  cordials,  the  powder 
may  be  taken  in  Port  Wine,  or  an  infusion 
of  the  Bark  may  be  made  by  pouring  a pint 
of  this  wune,  previously  heated,  over  1 
ounce  of  the  bruised  Bark,  and  taking  a 
wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Besides  the  Decoction,  Infusion,  and 
Powder,  the  following  are  forms  of  ad- 
ministering Bark: — Extract,  and  Resinous 
Extract,  dose,  10  to  30  grains;  Simple, 
Compound,  and  Ammoniated  Tinctures, 
dose,  of  either,  1 to  4 drachms.  There  is 
also  a Syrup  and  a Wine  of  Bark  ; and,  for 
outward  use,  a Cerate,  an  Ointment,  an 
Anaseptic  Cataplasm,  and  a Powder  of  Bark 
witli  Myrrh . indeed,  the  combinations  into 
which  this  useful  ingredient  enters  are 
almost  infinite.  AVhere  there  is  great 
irritability  of  stomach,  Battley’s  Liquor 
Cinchonw  is,  perhaps,  the  best  form  ot 
administration ; it  may  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist,  wi/Ji  full  directions  for  use, 
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13ark  is  subject  to  Oxtensife  adulteration  ; 
tlie  better  are  not  only  mixed  with  the 
inferior  kinds,  but  frequently  with  those 
from  which  the  active  ingredients  have  been 
extracted  by  decoction  or  infusion : the 
i}uill,  being  that  which  fetches  the  high- 
est price,  the  bark-gatherers  sometimes 
call  in  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  to  give  it 
that  form,  but  by  this  process  the  quality  is 
deteriorated ; it  may  generally  be  known 
when  this  fraud  has  been  perpetrated,  by 
the  darker  colour  of  the  bark,  and  by  its 
exhibiting,  when  split,  stripes  of  a pallid 
hue  in  the  middle.  When  Bark  is  of  a 
dusky  colour,  between  a yellow  and  a red, 
it  is  either  a bad  species,  or  has  been  badly 
preserved.  If  perfectly  good,  it  will  be 
dense,  heavy,  and  dry,  with  no  smell  of 
must,  hut  a slight  and  very  peculiar  odour ; 
the  taste  bitter,  with  a slight  acidity,  neither 
nauseous  nor  very  astringent : if  chewed,  the 
fibres  should  not  be  of  great  length,  nor 
stringy.  But  it  is  in  the  form  of  powder 
that  Bark  is  most  likely  to  be  adulterated ; 
all  sorts  of  woody  fibres  are  ground  up  and 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  requisite  colour  is 
given  with  red  and  j^ellow  ochre.  Such 
adulterations  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect.  Willow  and  other  Barks  have  been 
recommended  as  substitutes  for  the  Cinchona, 
and  these  will  be  spoken  of  under  the 
proper  heads. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  alkaloids 
Quina  and  Cinchona^  in  which  the  active 
principles  of  Bark  reside,  the  Bark  itself 
has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  although 
some  of  the  officinal  preparations  are  yet 
frequently  ordered  by  medical  practitioners. 
Of  Quina  and  its  salts  we  shall  speak  else- 
where. See  Quinine, 

Bahley  (Latin,  hordei  semina).  The  seed 
of  the  Ilordeum  distichin^  a well-known 
cereal  plant.  In  its  prepared  state  of  Pearl 
Barley  {Hordeum  perlatum),,  it  is  a most 
useful  adjunct  to  the  medical  practitioner ; 
its  decoction,  commonly  called  Barley  Water, 
is  an  agreeable  and  efficacious  demulcent  in 
affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a 
grateful  and  nutritious  beverage  in  fevers ; 
for  the  former  purpose  it  is  required  much 
thicker  than  for  the  latter.  The  following 
is  a good  recipe  for  making  plain  Barley 
AVater:  Take  2^  ounces  of  Pearl  Barley, 
wash  it,  and  boil  for  a short  time  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  which  pour  off  and  throw 
away  ; then  pour  in  four  pints  of  hot  water, 
boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain : this  is 
an  excellent  diluent  drink  in  fevers ; it  is 
very  soothing  for  inflamed  mucous  surfaces, 
especially  those  of  the  urinary  organs ; it 
may  be  rendered  more  pleasant  and  useful 


as  a fever  drink,  by  the  addition  of  a 
slices  of  lemon.  If  a laxative  is  required, 
the  compound  decoction,  prepared  as  lot- 
lows,  may  be  given  ; Sliced  Figs  and  Stoned 
Baisins  of  each  2|  ounces ; Bruised  Licorice 
Boot  4 drachms;  Water  1 pint;  Barley 
Water,  as  above,  2 pints;  boil  down  to  a 
quart  and  strain.  The  demulcent  properties 


of  either  of  the  above  formulas  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  Gum 
Arabic  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor.  As  a food 
for  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  simple 
Barley  Water  and  Milk,  equal  proportions, 
sweetened  with  a little  refined  sugar,  has 
been  recommended ; care  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it,  if  the  bowels  should  become  relaxed 
with  this  diet.  G^'uel,,  for  cliildren,  may  be 
made  of  the  Pearl  Barle)q  or  Bobinson’a 
Prepared  Groats;  for  most,  however,  this 
diet,  as  a continuance,  will  be  found  too 
heating. 

A Barley  Budding,,  good  for  invalids,  may 
be  made  as  follows  : Add  to  4 table  spoons- 
ful of  Prepared  Barley  sufficient  cold  milk 
to  form  a thin  paste,  pour  on  it  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  then  add  a small  slice  of  but- 
ter, a tablespoon  ful  of  powdered  lump  sugar, 
sufficient  lemon  peel  to  flavour  it,  and  two 
t'ggS)  previously  w'ell  beaten  up  ; mix  well, 
and  let  the  whole  bake  for  an  hour  and  • 
half  in  a slow  oven.  This  is  very  nutri- 
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tious  and  easy  of  digestion  ; it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  palateable  to  some  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a slice  or  two  of  lemon.  See  Diet. 

Barium  or  Baryta.  The  former  is  the 
metallic  base  of  the  latter,  which  is  a native 
earth,  extremely  ponderous,  and  a strong 
poison  ; the  name  comes  from  the  Greek 
root  baros,  heavy.  All  the  preparations  of 
this  earth  are  poisonous,  and  require  caution 
in  their  employment ; they  aro  given  as 
alteratives  and  deobstruents,  in  scrofulous 
and  other  diseases,  which  affect  the  skin, 
also  in  cancers.  The  Chloride  of  Barium, 
Barii  Chlorichim,  formerly  called  Baryta 
MuriuSf  is  the  preparation  most  used  ; the 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 grains  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  to  5 grains.  Of  the  Liquor  Barii 
Chloridi  from  5 to  15  minims  is  given,  and 
of  the  Barii  iSodidum,  and  Barii  lodidum, 
from  1 to  3 or  4 grains.  For  an  overdose  of 
either  of  these  forms,  give  in  the  first  in- 
stance, Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  in  solution,  and  follow  it  by  fre- 
quent doses  of  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  in 
water.  See  Poisons. 

Barometer  (Greek,  baros  weight,  and 
a measure).  An  instrument  invented 
by  an  Italian  named  Torricelli,  to  deter- 
mine the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  mercury 
in  a glass  tube.  See  Atmosphere. 

Barrenness.  Defect  of  power  in  the  fe- 
male to  produce  offspring.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  malformation  of  structure  in  some 
part  of  the  generative  organs,  or  of  func- 
tional disorders,  which  may  result  from 
local  or  constitutional  causes.  There  are 
many  popular  remedies  for  this  defect,  some 
of  them  miraculous  ; but  only  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  will  resort  to  them.  None 
but  a qualified  practitioner  should  attempt 
medical  treatment  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

Barry’s  Extracts.  These  were  the  first 
vegetable  extracts  prepai-ed  in  what  is  called 
vacuo,  the  evaporation  being  carried  on  in  a 
vacuum,  caused  by  admitting  steam  into 
the  apparatus,  which  resembled  a retort 
with  its  receiver,  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated 
was  contained  in  a polished  iron  bowl.  The 
extracts  prepared  in  this  way  are  generally 
green,  and  saline  particles  of  a glittering 
appearance  may  be  observed  in  them. 
Being  prepared  in  a lower  temperature  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  method,  they  are 
thought  to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  come  in  greater  perfection. 
The  apparatus  fur  making  them  has  been 
much  improved  since  its  invention  by  Barry. 

BaryphoNIA  (Greek,  baros  heavy,  and 
phone  voice).  Heaviness  of  voice,  or  diffi- 
culty of  speaking.  Sec  llushiness,  Voice. 


Basculation  (French,  basculer).  A terra 
used  in  examinations  of  the  uterus  in  retro- 
version ; it  expresses  half  of  what  is  called 
the  see-saw  motion,  and  is  effected  by  press- 
ing the  fundus  upwards,  and  drawing  the 
cervix  downv/ards. 

Basilar  (Greek  basis,  a base).  A term  ap- 
plied to  an  artery  of  the  brain , to  a jirocess 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  to  several  Bones 
(which  see). 

Basilicar  (Greek  basiliJeos,  royal).  A 
term  applied  to  the  large  vein  of  the  Arm 
(which  see).  The  Basilic  Vein  is  that  most 
frequently  opened  in  the  operation  oi  Bleed- 
ing (which  see). 

Ba SILICON  Ointment,  or  Yellow  Basili- 
con.  This  ointment  was  at  one  time  of 
almost  universal  application,  and  is  still 
a very  popular  dressing  for  cuts,  abscesses, 
and  local  affections  of  any  kind.  See  Oint- 
ments,  Resin,  d:c. 

Basilicus  Pulvis,  or  Royal  Powder,  A 
preparation  of  Calomel,  Rhubarb,  and  Jalap, 
at  one  time  much  used,  but  now  seldom 
heard  of  under  this  name,  although  a com- 
bination of  these  ingredients  is  not  un- 
commonly administered,  in  cases  where 
strong  purgatives  are  required. 

Basis  Cordis,  Latin  for  the  base  of  the 
heart,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  thus  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  apex,  or  point. 
See  Heart. 

Bath  Waters.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  city  of  Bath  is  renowned  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  are  used  both  for  bathing  and 
drinking;  in  this  city  are  the  only  hot 
springs  which  England  possesses.  Persons 
afflicted  with  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
liver  and  stomach  complaints,  resort  to  these 
springs,  and  very  many  find  benefit  from 
them.  Those  debilitated  from  a long  resi- 
dence in  hot  climates,  from  indulgence  in 
excesses  of  various  kinds,  go  to  Bath,  and 
enter  those  vestibules  to  the  temple  of 
Egeria,  the  pump  rooms  and  baths  ; and  if 
they  do  not  always  come  forth  renovated 
and  restored,  they  seldom  or  ever  fail  to  ex- 
perience some  beneficial  results  from  the 
tonic  and  purifying  properties  of  the  waters, 
one  pint  of  which  contains  about  15  grains 
of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  Muriates  of 
Lime  and  Magnesia,  Sulphates  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  Silex,  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  There  is 
also  a small  portion  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
which  causes  the  waters  to  sparkle  and 
effervescewhen  first  drawn,  and  gives  a brisk- 
ness and  freshness  to  the  taste,  which  renders 
them  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  If 
not  drunk  directly,  they  become  dull  and 
v^apid,  and  are  then  very  unpleasant.  See 
Mineral  Watej^s. 
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Bathing — Ba’^tHS  (Greek  halaneion).  By 
Bathing,  we  understand  the  whole  or  partial 
iranaersion  of  the  body  in  any  medium  other 
than  atmospheric  air  ; it  may  be  Milk  or 
Oil,  or  Medicated  Vapour,  Salt  or  Fresh 
Water,  Hot,  Tepid,  or  Cold,  as  may  be  re- 
quired; and  we  commonly  understand  Water 
to  be  meant  when  no  other  medium  is  ex- 
pressed. As  regards  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion, it  may  be  total  immersion  of  the  body 
by  Plungingor  Dipping,  by  Shower,  Vapour, 
Cold  Affusion,  Douche,  Sponge,  or  Wet 
Sheet;  to  all  of  which  methods  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer. 

The  object  of  Bathing,  besides  its  great 
main  object,  bodily  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
is  to  act  upon  the  system  through  the 
skin,  whose  nervous  irritability,  sympathetic 
power,  and  extreme  vascularity,  and  impor- 
tant functions  as  an  excreting  organ,  admi- 
rably adapt  it  for  absorbing  and  conveying 
through  the  whole  system  whatever  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  already  spoken  under  the  head 
Ablution,  and  more  will  be  said  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Skin  (which  see). 

Bathing,  as  a means  of  promoting  health 
and  comfort,  has  in  all  ages  been  valued  and 
practised  in  warm,  and  especially  Eastern 
climes,  as  a source  of  voluptuous  enjoyment, 
to  a pernicious  extent,  on  account  of  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  hot  bath  uni- 
versally employed.  In  temperate  climates 
cold  bathing  is  more  practised  by  those  in 
health,  and  its  effect  is  altogether  beneficial 
when  due  moderation  is  observed,  and  proper 
times  and  seasons.  The  temperature  of  the 
cold  bath  may  range  from  40  or  50'^  up  to 
80  or  85°  Falirenheit;  its  effect  upon  the 
system  varies  in  accordance  therewith,  as 
well  as  with  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
bather,  with  the  length  of  time  he  is  sub- 
jected to  its  influence,  and  with  the  muscular 
action  he  exerts  during  that  time.  As  a 
inle,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  is  as  long 
as  a person  should  remain  in  the  water 
at  one  time,  and  but  one  bath  should 
be  taken  during  the  day.  The  best  part  of 
the  day  is  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
especially  for  a strong  vigorous  swimmer ; 
but  one  of  weak  and  nervous  temperament 
will  do  best  to  go  in  about  noontide ; with 
such  a bather  a change  of  the  hour  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  agreement 
and  disagreement.  If  he  comes  out  of  the 
water  with  fingers  and  lips  blue,  and  coun- 
tenance pale,  and  instead  of  the  pleasant 
glow  which  ought  to  follow  a bath,  feels 
cold,  languid  and  drowsy,  and  if  a change  of 
the  hour  does  not  mitigate  or  alter  these 
symptoms  of  depression,  he  must  give  up  the 


cold,  and  resort  to  the  tepid  bath,  until  the 
vigour  ol  his  constitution  is  in  some  degree 
restored.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  bathe 
after  a full  meal,  or  when  exhausted  by  great 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  especially  so 
when  heated  by  running  or  other  exercise ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  well  to  irnmer^- 
the  body  when  it  is  in  a chilled  state,  in 
this  case  reaction  is  doubtful,  and  the  con- 
sequences may  be  bad.  Even  in  cold  cli- 
mates, a plunge  into  icy  water  may  be  taken 
with  safety  by  those  in  full  health  and 
vigour ; it  will  not  have  so  depressing  an 
effect  upon  the  system  as  remaining  long  in 
a bath  of  a higher  temperature,  especially  if 
friction  with  some  coarse  material  be  used 
directly  after— this  should  always  be  done 
after  a cold  bath. 

Marine  water  is  undoubtedly  better  for 
the  bather  than  fresh,  it  exerts  a more  tonic 
influence,  and  its  temperature  is  always 
more  agreeable.  The  proper  bathing  season 
in  this  country  is  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September  ; the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  then  ranges  from  55°  to 
70°  Fahrenheit.  When  it  is  colder  than 
this,  should  bathing  be  ordered  for  medici- 
nal or  other  purposes,  resort  should  be 
had  to 

The  Tepid  Bath,  which  should  be  of  a 
temperature  varying  from  85°  to  94°,  about 
88°  or  90°  being  the  most  convenient  and 
agreeable  standard.  This  relaxes  and  puri- 
fies the  skin,  and  promotes  insensible  perspi- 
ration, and  is  most  generally  applicable  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness  and  comfort ; it  is 
very  soothing  and  salutary  in  irritable  states 
of  the  system,  when  the  skin  is  dry  or  chafed, 
after  a journey,  or  any  other  fatiguing  exer- 
cises ; but,  like  the  cold  bath,  it  should  not 
be  taken  with  a full  stomach.  As  a remedial 
agent,  it  is  good  in  ardent  fever,  where  the 
temperature  is  a little  above  that  of  health ; 
in  diseases  of  the  skin  it  often  produces  a 
salutary  reaction  ; it  is  useful  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  gout  during  the  attack ; also 
in  headaches,  colds,  inflammation  about  the 
head  and  throat.  It  has  also  been  employed 
with  good  effect  in  obstructions  of  females 
(see  Uamorrhagia). 

The  Warm  or  Hot  Baih  is  \inderstood  to 
range  from  93°  to  100°  Fahr.,  the  standard 
temperature  being  about  96°.  It  ought  to 
be  employed  as  a remedial  agent  only,  being 
too  enervating  for  other  purposes ; to  promot  o 
reaction  in  various  stages  of  coma  or  col- 
lapse ; to  allay  fever,  whether  spasmodic  or 
inflammatory,  soothe  convulsive  action,  or  to 
cause  fainting  when  it  is  desimble  to  relax 
the  tension  of  muscles  and  sinews  for  the 
reduction  of  dislocations,  opening  of  con- 
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stricted  passages,  or  other  purposes.  The  hot 
bath  has  a peculiar  tendency  to  allay  local 
or  general  irritation,  and  produce  sleep;  in 
complaints  of  the  kidneys  and  loins,  and  in 
puffy  swellings  of  the  legs  it  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage  ; it  is  applicable  to  weak 
and  irritable  constitutions  which  could  not 
support  the  shock  of  cold  immersions. 

Ike  iShower  Bath  is  a modern  invention  ; 
its  construction  is  very  simple  : a reservoir 
at  the  top,  perforated  with  small  holes,  with 
a plate  of  metal  beneath,  which  can  be  with- 
drawn by  means  of  a cord  by  the  person 
inside,  on  whom  the  fluid  falls  through  the 
perforations  like  a gentle  shower.  This 
receptacle  is  supported  by  three  or  four  slight 


pill^s  or  stems,  which  form  the  framework 
o the  bath,  and  a suppoi*t  for  the  drapery 
falling  down  and  enclosing  all  like  the 
covering  of  a tent ; within  this,  on  a seat, 
with  his  feet  in  a pan  or  tub  that  receives 
the  descending  fluid,  sits  the  patient.'  The 
above  cut  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  a shower  bath 
and  who  desire  to  realise  more  fd)y  than  a 


verbal  description  may  enable  them  to  do 
the  nature  of  the  invention. 

This  is  a valuable  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  various  affections,  and  is  available  for 
many  cases  to  which  the  general  cold  baths 
would  not  be  applied.  Its  e.special  ad- 
vantages are,  first,  that  the  contact  of  the 
water,  instead  of  being  sudden  and  ino- 
nientary,  may  be  gradual  and  prolonged  at 
pleasure , second,  the  fi  rst  shock  of  the  water 
falls,  as  it  always  should  do,  on  the  Lead  and 
breast,  without  exposing  those  parts  to  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  contact  with 
hard  substances,  to  which  they  are  liable  if 
the  bather  plunges  so  as  to  immei-se  them 
first.  ^ These  baths  are  becoming  very  cora- 
well-appointed  houses ; they  may  be 
used  for  fresh  or  saltwaters,  cold  or  tepid,  as 
required.  They  are  by  no  means  expensive ; 
a small  portable  hand-machine  of  the  kind 
for  children  has  recently  been  introduced. 

bhower  baths  have  been  lately  used  with 
good  effect  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  • the 
most  violent  patient  has  been  subdued  by 
them  sudden  shock, and  then  tranquillised  by 
their  soothing  influence  ; when  thus  quieted 
he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bath,  dried 
rapidly,  and  put  into  a warm  bed ; calm 
sleep  will  generally  follow ; the  application 
of  this  remedy  should  not  be  made  again 
until  symptoms  of  violence  occur.  Poor 
persons  may  make  a rude,  but  effectual 
machine  of  this  kind  by  suspending  an  old 
saucepan,  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  to  some 
holdfast  in  the  ceiling;  put  a plug  in  the 
hole  with  a piece  of  string  attached,  place 
a tub  beneath,  get  into  it,  take  hold  of  the 
string  and  pull  out  the  plug,  and  down  will 
pour  the  fluid  upon  the  head  and  shoulders, 
passing  from  them  all  over  the  body.  For 
purposes  of  decency,  it  is  easy  to  attach  an 
old  sheet  round  the  outside  of  the  saucepan, 
and  keep  it  out  by  means  of  a hoop  or  other 

Thus  every  cottage  may  have 
Its  bath-room. 

The  Vapour  and  Hot  air  Baths  are 
useful  for  a variety  of  purposes;  in  paroxysms 
o gout,  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
various  skin  diseases,  ulcers,  lumbago,  and 
sciatica,  they  are  applied  with  advantage  • 
they  are  great  promoters  of  perspiration,  and 
nave  a tendency  to  relax  the  system.  They 
nave  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  chil- 
blams,  cramps,  lejirosy,  yaws,  female  ob- 
structions, dropsy.  The  forms  of  application 
are  various ; a very  simple  one,  as  good  as 
any,  may  bo  extemporized  thus  —Place  on 
a fire,  near  which  the  patient  can  sit  or  lie, 
a siriall  kettle  of  water,  with  a piece  of 
metal  tubing  attached  to  the  spout,  the 
thei  en-1  b^ing  convoyed  beneath  the 
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blanket,  or  oil- cloth,  in  which  the  patient 
is  enveloped  ; through  this,  when  the  water 
boils,  the  steam  will  pass,  and  spread  itself 
under  the  coverlet.  Another  method  is  to 
place  a vessel  of  boiling  water  beneath  the 
coverings  of  the  patient,  and  keep  up  the 
supply  of  steam  by  putting  into  it  hot 
stones,  or  pieces  of  metal.  Those  who  Can 
afford  the  expense,  may  obtain  more  com- 
plex and  perfect  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
of  tho  manufacturers. 

Medicated  Baths  are  those  in  which 
the  water  is  impregnated  with  certain 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  sometimes  anittialj 
substances.  Thus  We  haVe  Sulphur,  Chlo- 
rine, and  Iron  Baths,  Aromatic,  and  Milk 
Baths,  which,  if  properly  prepared  and 
applied,  may  be  productive  of  very  bene- 
ficial effects.  The  Aromutic  Vapour  Bath 
is  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water  through  aromatic  plants,  from  which 
the  active  principles  are  thus  carried  off.  A 
good  Alkaline  Bath  may  be  prepared  thus : 
— Subcarbonate  of  Potash  8 ounces ; hot 
water  about  20  gallons ; employed  as  a re- 
vulsent  in  chilblains  and  sanguineous  con- 
gestions. For  a 

Sinapized  Foot  Bath,  add  4 ounces  of 
Flour  of  Mustard  to  the  above  quantity  of 
water ; to  determine  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  thus  relieve  the  head.  This 
should  not  be  used  too  hot.  The  Mercunal 
Bath,  employed  in  venereal  affections, 
is  foinied  of  Bi-Chloride  of  Mercury, 
from  2 drachms  to  an  ounce  to  a gallon  of 
water.  The  Hand  Bath,  or  Manuluviurti, 
is  prepared  with  Mustard,  or  Carbonate  of 
Soda;  sometimes  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
They  are  used  in  Cases  where  there  is  a 
strong  determination  of  blcod  to  the  chest, 
and  more  in  French  than  English  practice. 
The  A ntimonial  Bath  is  composed  of  Tar- 
trate of  Potash  and  Antimony,  of  each  from 
4 to  8 drachms,  and  20  gallons  of  water. 
The  Aromatic  Liquid  Bath  is  made  by 
boiling  a quantity  of  aromatic  herbs,  suOh 
as  Lavender,  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Kosemary, 
in  a quantity  of  water,  and  then  adding  the 
decoction  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bathe.  The  Astringent  Bath  is 
about  half-a-pound  of  Alum  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  The  Bran  Bath,  good  as  an  emollient 
in  severe  colds,  may  be  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  ixpon  4 pounds  of  Bran, 
Tna,king  up  the  quantity  to  20  gallons ; if 
for  the  feet,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication, of  course,  much  less  will  do.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  90°.  The 
Hemlock  Bath,  useful  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases, is  made  thus: — 2 ounces  of  dried 
Hemlock ; boiling  water  a gallon  : lot  it 


stand  for  several  hours,  then  strain,  and 
bathe  the  pd.rt  affected  at  a temperature  of 
90°.  The  Nitro- Muriatic  Bath,  useful  m 
liver  complaints,  and  where  there  are  gall 
stones,  is  1 pound  of  Nitric  acid  and  1 pound 
and  a half  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  to  40 
gallons  of  Water ; immerse  the  patient  fof 
a quarter  of  ah  hour  oUce  a day  ; thife  may 
be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  Sulphurated  Bath,  useful  m cases  of 
itch  and  other  skin  diseases,  is  made  by 
dissolving  4 oimces  of  Sulphuret  of  Potash 
in  a pint  of  water,  and  adding  this  solution 
to  the  requisite  quantity  for  immersing  the 
whole  person.  Where  sea  water  cannot  be 
obtained,  a composition  for  the  Sea  II  ater 
Bath  maybe  made  as  follows:— For  each 
gallon  of  Water  add  Common  Salt  3 ounces 
and  a half ; Sulphate  of  Soda,  commonly 
called  Glauber  Salt,  1 ounce  and  a half ; 
Chloride  of  Calcium  half  an  ounce ; Chloride 
of  Magnesia  I5  ounce.  ^ 

In  bathing  children,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  power  of  producing  heat  in 
warm-blooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum  at 
birth,  and  increases  successively  to  adult 
age ; hence,  the  water  that  feels  but  cool  to 
the  nurse’s  hand,  may  be  absolutely  cold  to 
an  infant.  Some  persons  are  fona  of  what 
they  call  hardening  their  children,  by 
]ilunging  them  into  cold  water  in  the 
winter ; but  this  is  a pernicious  practice, 
and  often  produces  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Scrofula,  or  Water 
on  the  Brain  (which  see). 

The  Douche  Bath  may  be  either  as- 
cending or  descending  ; in  the  former  case 
the  stream  of  cold  water  is  projected  into 
the  rectum,  or  vagina,  by  means  of  a metal 
tube,  called  a Ganalus,  (which  see).  ITiis 
is  usedin  obstinate  constipations,  leucorrhoea 
and  chronic  affections  of  the  uterus.  The 
descending  mode  of  application  is  simply 
pouring  a stream  of  water  from  a vessel 
with  a spout  or  nose,  considerably  elevated,, 
on  the  part  which  it  is  desirable  to  stimu- 
late ; a small  water-pot  with  the  rose  off 
is  as  good  a vessel  as  can  be  employed,  or  a. 
common  jug  will  do.  The  person  pouring  the. 
stream  should  stand  in  a chair,  and  let  it, 
come  gently  and  steadilj^  down  on  the  weak 
member,  a sprained  wrist,  or  a leg  or  an  arm, 
which  has  been  fractured  or  dislocated.  In 
some  of  the  bathing  establishments  on  the. 
Continent,  the  Douche  is  much  employed, 
the  stream  being  of  great  force  and  volume  ; 
with  us  it  has  not  come  into  very  general 
use. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  Cold 
Affusion,  viz.,  the  pouring  of  a stream  of 
water  o\i  the  bead,  when  it  is  desirable  to. 
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make  a sudden  and  powerful  impression  up- 
on the  sj’stem,  is  but  a modification  of  the 
1‘ouche ; this  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  Opium,  and  other  narcotics, 
as  well  as  by  Prussic  Acid,  or  the  torpor 
arising  from  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
Charcoal,  and  in  hysteric  Epilepsy,  Lock- 
jaw, &c.  ; also  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  brain  it  is  applied  with  benefit,  even 
to  children.  The  water  should  be  poured 
on  the  head  held  sideways  over  a tub  or 
pan,  from  a height  of  several  feet;  if  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  the  head  can  be  projected 
from  the  side  of  it ; a large  sponge,  filled 
.With  water,  and  squeezed  from  some  height 
on  the  head,  will  be  sufficient  for  children  : 
from  1 to  2 minutes  should  be  the  period  of 
the  application.  See  Affusion. 

The  Wet  Sheet  Bath,  is  formed  by  en- 
veloping the  patient  in  a sheet  which  has 
been  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  then 
wrung  out ; over  this  covering  blankets  are 
heaped,  and  a copious  perspiration  is  the 
result.  This,  as  well  as  the  Douche  enters 
largely  into  the  treatment  of  patients  at 
hydropathic  establishments.  See  Bydro- 
pathy. 

With  regard  to  shape  and  capacity,  baths 
vary  greatly,  those  chiefly  in  use  for  house- 
hold purposes  are  the  Slipper  Bath,  so  called 


on  account  of  its  form,  in  which  the  whole 
^rson  up  to  the  neck  can  be  immersed ; the 
Hip  Bath,  and  the  Foot  and  Leg  Bath,^ 


These  should  be  of  stout  metal,  and  well 
soldered  and  rivetted  together.  Every 
house  should  be  provided  with  one,  if  not 


more  of  them,  and  every  parish  certainly 
should  bo  provided  with  its  moveable 
blippei*  Bath,  for  tho  use  of  the  poor. 

There  should  also  be  a public  Plunging 
and  Swimming  Bath,  with  the  requisite  ac- 
commodations  for  Tepid  and  Hot  Baths,  to 
which  the  poorer  classes  might  resort.  We 
ah  know  how  intimately  health  and  clean- 
liness are  connected,  and  as  a sanatory  pre- 
caution merely,  it  would  be  well  to  afford 
every  facility  and  inducement  for  these 


classes  to  wash  and  bathe  frequently.  There 
wo^d  be  less  danger  from  epidemic  diseases, 
which,  commencing  with  them,  frequently 
spread  through  the  whole  community,  if 
the  bath  and  the  towel  were  in  greatei 
requisition  among  them.  See  Ahlittion. 

Batter  Pudding.  This  is  a light  and 
nutritious  food  for  children  and  invalids  ; 
it  should  be  made  as  follows  : — Beat  ui)  ’ 
three  eggs  in  a basin  with  a pinch  of  salt, 
add  4 ounces  of  flour,  and  mix  the  whole 
into  a smooth  batter,  adding  by  deo-rees  J 
a pint  of  milk ; put  it  into  an  earthen 
mould,  or  basin,  well  buttered,  tie  it  lightly 
over  with  a pudding -cloth,  place  it  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  about 
an  hour ; or  else  put  it  into  a well-buttered 
dish,  place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  bake 

^ hour  ; loaf  sugar,  with 

a little  ginger  and  nutmeg,  will  make  it 
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more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  in  this 
way  it  will  be  more  wholesome,  than  with 
currants  or  raisins,  which  are  often  added 
to  it. 

Batter  pudding  may  be  made  -without  eggs 
by  mixing  6 spoonsful  of  flour  with  a quart 
of  milk,  rubbing  it  down  first  with  a small 
quantity,  and,  when  smooth,  adding  the 
remainder,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  2 
of  powdered  ginger,  and  2 of  Tincture  oi 
Saffron  ; mix  well,  and  boil  or  bake  for  an 
hour.  Sugar  may  be  put  instead  of  salt, 
and  a few  currants  ; but  it  is  perhaps  best 
without  the  latter.  See  Diet,  Food. 

Battley’s  Green  Senna  Powder.  This 
was  at  one  time  a favourite  nostrum  ; it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  senna  leaves  heated 
until  they  became  yellow,  and  then  mixed 
■with  powdered  charcoal.  See  Sennet. 

Bdella  (Greek  hdnllo,  to  suck).  A horse- 
leech, or  large  kind  of  leech  found  in  this 


times  externally,  as  a discutient  and  stimu- 
lant fomentation.  The  oil  extracted  from 


country,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used 
for  medical  purposes.  See  Ihrudmes^  Leeches. 

Bat  Leaves  and  Berries.  This  plant  is 
the  Laurel  of  antiquity,  and  Laurus 
nohilis  of  Linmeas  ; it  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Lauracees;  its  leaves  are  much 
used  for  flavom’ing  custards,^  &c.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prussic  acid  which  th^  con- 
tain, which  is,  however,  not  m sufficient 
quantity  to  be  injurious  when  mixed  with 
other  ingredients.  Both  the  leaves  and 
berries  contain  an  aromatic  and  stimulant 
oil,  and  they  were  employed  by  the  old  her- 
balists to  relieve  flatulency  ; they  arc  now 
seldom  or  ever  used  internally,  but  some- 


th em  is  also  made  into  a liniment ; it  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Laurel  Oil  (which 
see). 

Bat  Salt.  It  is  a popular  fallacy  that 
this  large-grained,  and  generally  dirty,  kind 
of  salt  is  a better  preseiwative  of  meat  than 
the  finer  and  more  common  sorts,  over 
which,  if  it  has  any  advantage,  it  arises 
from  its  dissolving  more  slowly  when  rubbed 
in.  See  Antiseptics,  Salt. 

Bear’s  Grease.  The  much  eulogized 
fat  of  the  bear  possesses  little  or  no  advan- 
tage over  several  kinds  of  animal  fat,  al- 
though it  is  thought  in  a special  manner  to 
promote  the  growth  and  glossiness  of  the 
human  hair.  That  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Bear's  Grease,  is 
in  reality  a preparation  which  is  thus  com- 
pounded : — melts  ounces  of  Hog’s  Lanl,  and 
^ an  ounce  of  Spermaceti  in  ^ a pint  of  Oil 
of  Sweet  Almonds,  stir  together,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  add  a few  drops  of  Essence  of 
Burgamot,  or  of  any  other  perfume  ; keep 
stirring  until  quite  cold,  then  put  into  cold 
cream  pots,  and  keep  closely  covered.  See 
Hair. 

Beburina.  An  alkaloid  derived  from  the 
bark  of  the  Green-heart  Tree,  A ectandna 
Rodaei,  of  the  natural  order  rosacea  ; pro- 
perties tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  Sulphate 
is  the  only  form  generally  employed  ; may 
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be  given  in  2 grain  doses  twice  a day,  as  a 
tonic  in  ordinary  cases  of  debility ; in  in- 
termittent fevers  from  10  to  12  grains  are 
given,  and  sometimes  15  grains  daring  the 
intermissions  ; it  may  be  in  pills  with  Con- 
fection of  Eoses,  or  mixtures  with  dilute 
Sulphuric  Acid,  and  a little  Tincture  of 
Gentian  or  Aurantia. 

Bed.  In  our  present  highly  civilized 
state,  we  spend  so  large  a portion  of  our  time 
in  bed  (about  one  third),  even  when  in 
health,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us 
to  understand  what  is  the  best  form,  and  ma- 
terial, and  condition,  of  this  place  of  repose  ; 
and  the  Family  Doctor  would  but  ill  perform 
his  duty  were  he  to  omit  laying  down  a few 
sanatory  rules  in  relation  thereto.  We  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  (see  Air) 
about  Bed  Rooms,  and  shall  probably  have 
more  to  say  on  this  head,  when  we  come  to 
Sickness,  and  Ventilation,  at  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  for  healthy  per- 
sons, it  is  unadvisable  to  burn  a fire  or  gas 
light  during  the  night : the  former,  while  it 
burns  briskly,  promotes  ventilation,  by  caus- 
ing a current  up  the  chimney;  but  very 
commonly,  towards  morning,  it  sinks  low, 
and  has  not  sufiicient  power  to  cause  a 
draught,  and  is  only  a consumer  of  oxygen 
and  a liberator  of  carbonic  acid ; such  also  is 
the  gas  burner,  unless  there  be  a tube  over 
it  running  into  the  chimney,  and  carrying 
off  the  noxious  fumes.  Most  persons  ex- 
perience a sense  of  insecurity  when  they  re- 
tire to  rest  with  the  bed-room  door  open,  yet 
this  is  the  safest  condition  in  which  to  sleep 
as  far  as  the  health  is  concerned;  the  air  is 
then  constantly  undergoing  a change,  and 
does  not  become  vitiated,  as  in  a confined 
space,  where  one  or  more  persons,  by  breath- 
ing, are  abstracting  its  vital  principle,  A 
light  chain  bolt  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
security,  and  enable  the  door  to  be  kept 
ajar ; or  if  this  is  objected  to,  the  upper 
pannels  may  have  perforated  zinc  plates  let 
into  them,  or  some  other  contrivance,  by 
which  open  spaces  can  be  left : this  is  some- 
times done  with  bed-room  windows,  and  it 
may  be  so  managed,  that  the  openings  can 
be  closed  at  pleasure.  For  the  rest,  have  as 
few  obstnictions  to  the  free  passage  of  air 
as  may  be  ; bed-rooms  are  far  too  much  en- 
cumbered by  bed  and  window  curtains,  and 
other  drapery  ; if  people  knew  the  inesti- 
mable value  ofa  pure  and  frequently  changed 
atmosphere,  they  would  not  wrap  and  enclose 
themselves  as  they  do,  shutting  out  their 
best  friend,  oxygen,  and  in  their  deadliest 
enemy,  carbonic  acid.  Always  let  beds  be 
Btrmped  directly  they  are  vacated,  and  the 
clothes  thrown  right  off ; unhealthy  exore- 


tions  are  given  off  by  all  animal  bodies  in  a 
heated  state,  and  these  must  be  dissipated 
as  soon  as  possible,  therefore  open  the 
window,  and  let  the  fresh  breeze  sweep 
through  the  room.  Eemove  slops  and  dirty 
linen  the  first  opportunity,  and  sweep  out 
frequently,  scattering  tea  leaves  to  keep  the 
dust  from  flying ; do  not  wet  the  floor  in 
damp  weather,  but  when  it  is  fine  and  dry, 
this  should  occasionally  be  done,  early  in 
the  morning,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dry 
by  night. 

Beds  are  made  of  a stout  material 
called  ‘‘tick,”  and  stuffed  with  feathers 
or  wool,  or  woollen  shreds ; in  the  lat- 
ter case  they  are  called  “flock”  beds. 
Mattresses  are  more  tightly  stuffed  than 
beds,  with  hair  or  woollen  material ; they 
are  quilted,  and  this  and  the  broad  dis- 
tinct borders  are  obvious  distinctions.  Pal- 
liasses are  in  shape  and  appearance  like 
the  last  kind  of  bed  ; they  are  commonly 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  are  placed  on  the 
bedstead  as  a foundation  for  the  mattress  or 
bed.  Children  should  never  sleep  upon 
feather  beds,  they  are  too  soft  and  luxurious; 
the  body  sinks  into  them,  and  becomes,  as 
it  were,  buried  and  surrounded  by  the 
yielding  material.  Perspiration,  always 
profuse  in  the  young,  is  promoted  to  a 
weakening  extent,  and  the  breathing  too 
much  confined.  Hair,  or  cotton,  or  wool 
mattresses,  are  the  best  for  juvenile  sleepers, 
and  indeed  for  all  whose  vital  energies  are 
not  impaired  by  age  or  disease ; although  the 
feather  bed,  being  the  softest  and  most 
comfortable,  is,  and  will  be,  almost  univer- 
sally used  by  those  who  - can  afford  the 
luxury. 

Hydrostatic  or  Water  Beds,  have  lately 
come  into  use,  chiefly  for  the  sick ; and, 
adapting  themselves,  as  they  readily  do,  to 
the  shape  of  the  body,  they  do  not  cause 
the  distressing  sores,  which  those  long 
confined  to  a recumbent  position  frequently 
contract.  The  introduction  of  vulcanised 
India  rubber  into  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles of  utility,  has  rendered  many  contriv- 
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ances  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
possible ; thus  we  have  elastic,  and  spring 
cushions,  couches,  and  beds.  The  following 
cut  represents  one  of  these  contrivances, — 
an  air  or  water  cushion,  of  waterproof  ma- 
terial, which  may  be  adapted  to  any  eleva- 
tion, for  sitting  or  lying  on,  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  relieved  by  a change  of  po- 
sition, without  the  necessity  for  a removal 
to  another  resting  place. 

On  page  87,  we  have  a representation 
of  an  Invalid  Mattress,  or  Hydrostatic  Bed, 
which  can  be  placed  on  any  ordinary  bed- 
stead, couch,  or  sofa  frame. 


There  are  several  makers  of  these  ex- 
tremely useful  inventions  in  London  ; among 
the  principal  are  Mr.  Hooper,  of  7,  Pall 
Mall  East ; Messrs.  Edmiston  and  Son, 
67,  Strand;  Messrs.  Matthews  and  Son 
(late  Mackintosh),  58,  Charing  Cross ; 
Messrs.  T.  Watts  and  Co.,  466,  Oxford 
Street,  West ; Messrs.  Spencer  and  Co.,  116, 
Fenchurch  Street.  The  latter  have  re- 
cently introduced  the  Adjusting  Beds  for 
Invalids,  a very  simple  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance, b}'  which  those  afflicted  by  bed 
sores  may  be  easily  relieved  of  any  pressure 
on  the  tender  parts,  and  by  which. also  the 
bed-pan  may  be  introduced  beneath  the  pa- 
tient without  the  necessity  for  any  alteration 
of  place  or  position.  . 

To  keep  a patient  in  a sitting  position  in 
bed,  an  ordinary  light  chair  turned  upside 
down  and  guarded  with  pillows,  answers 
very  well,  in  the  absence  of  a more  elabo- 
rate contrivance. 

Bed  Sores.  Emaciated  persons  who 
have  long  been  confined  to  bed,  often  suftei 
greatly  from  ulcers  on  the  projecting  parts, 
where  the  bones  are  unnaturally  sharp  from 
the  absence  of  the  fat  which  usually  covers 
them;  in  such,  the  vital  powers  are  at  so 
low  ail  ebb,  that  little  or  no  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  destructive  action  of  the 


sloughing  process,  which  results  from  the 
friction  and  excoriation  of  the  parts.  It 
may  generally  be  known  when  this  proces.s 
is  about  commencing,  by  a slight  infiamma- 
tory  suffusion  of  the  skin,  and  soreness  ol 
the  parts,  and  precautionary  means  should 
be  immediately  taken.  The  best  applica- 
tion to  try  first  is  Collodion,  brushed  lightly 
over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  this  may  be 
done  even  if  the  cuticle  is  removed;  it 
causes  a little  smarting  for  a few  minutes, 
but  afterwards  affords  effectual  relief. 
Bathing  the  skin  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
flamed, with  hot  brandy  and  water,  or  hot 
water  with  a little  Tincture  of  Arnica, 
mixed  in  it,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
teaspoonful  to  a pint,  and  afterwards  dry- 
ing the  parts,  and  dusting  them  with  Starch, 
Violet  Powder,  or  Fullers’  Earth. 

One  of  the  Water  or  Air  Beds  already 
spoken  of  should  at  once  be  procured  ; and 
if,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  sores  will 
come,  they  must  be  treated  as  Ulcers  (wnich 
sgg). 

Beef.  This  is  the  most  strongly  nutri- 
tious of  all  the  kinds  of  animal  flesh  com- 
monly eaten,  but  it  is  more  ^ difficult  of 
digestion  than  mutton,  and  is  therefore 
seldom  recommended  for  invalids,  except 
in  the  form  of 

Beef  Tea,  which  is  a very  important 
article  in  the  dietaiy  of  the  sick.  In  the 
last  stages  of  fever,  or  any  other  disease 
which  results  in  extreme  exhaustion,  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  form  of  nourishment  which 
is  best  adapted  to  produce  a reaction  in 
the  system,  by  the  stimulus  and  support 
which  it  affords.  Beef  tea  is^  commonly 
made  too  weak ; the  following  is  the  form 
of  preparation  recommended  by  the  great 
chemist  Liebig : — Take  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  pick  out  all  the  fat  and  bone,  if  an\, 
chop  small,  or  mince,  and  mix  it  with  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water,  which  sloAvly  heat 
until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  at  which 
keep  it  for  a minute  or  two  ; then  strain 
through  a coarse  towel ; add  a little  salt,  and 
any  seasoning  which  may  be  desirable. 
Where  the  exhaustion  is  very  great,  a 
couple  of  tablespoonsful  of  brandy  may  be 
added  to  the  above  quantity. 

Beer  Sgg 

Bee’s  Wax  (Latin  Cera  fluva,  or  yellow 
wax).  Has  been  recommended  by  some 
surgeons  as  an  application  for  old  and  inc^- 
Icnt  sore  legs  of  woi'king  people  : the  mode 
is  to  melt  the  wax  and  apply  it  wuth  a brush 
as  cool  as  possible,  short  of  setting.  For 

other  uses,  see  Cera,  Wax. 

Beet  Root.  There  are  several  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Beta,  t]  le  succulent  roots 
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of  which  are  sweet  and  nourishing  ; one  of 
the  most  common  in  this  countr}’’  is  the 
Mangel  wiirsel,  much  used  for  feeding  sheep 
and  cattle.  In  France,  the  Beet  is  largely 
cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
which,  however,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
cane  for  its  sweetening  powers.  The  root 
itself  when  boiled  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
it  might  be  used  with  advantage  as  a table 
vegetable,  but  its  mawkish  flavour  renders 
it  distasteful  to  most  palates.  The  large 
succulent  leaves  of  one  species  are  eaten  as 
a common  vegetable  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced 
here.  The  beautiful  colouring  matter  of 
the  root  is  sometimes  used  to  give  a 
rich  tint  to  certain  pickles,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  substitute  it  for  the  deleterious 
substances  now  employed  in  sweets  and 
confections. 

Belladonna.  Deadly  Nightshade,  bo- 
tanical name  Atropa  Belladonna,  natural 
order  Solanacece.  This  is  a very  poisonous 
plant,  not  uncommon  in  the  hedges  in  some 
parts  of  England;  it  has  a purple,  bell- 
shaped  blossom,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  growing  on  short 
stalks,  generally  in  pairs  ; the  stem  is  up- 
right, stout,  and  rather  hairy,  sometimes 
altogether  gi-een,  but  oftener  tinted  with 
red  ; the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  wild 
cherries,  of  a dark  purple  colour,  glossy, 
sweet,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste ; 
hence  they  have  been  often  eat  by  children, 
ignorant  of  their  deleterious  qualities,  with 
fatal  results.  Belladonna  means  literally 
fair  lady,  and  was  most  likely  given  to  this 
plant  on  account  of  the  tempting  appearance 
of  these  berries  : A tropa  refers  to  its  deadly 
pi'operties,  coming  from  J.^ro^os,  the  ancient 
name  of  one  of  the  fates,  or  evil  destinies. 
The  Saxons  called  the  plant  Banewort,  or 
murdering  weed.  Raging  and  Furious 
Nightshade  are  also  old  names  significant 
of  its  evil  character.  For  cut,  see  Atropa. 

The  leaves,  roots,  and  berries,  indeed 
every  part  of  this  plant  are  powerfully  nar- 
cotic, and  act  in  some  cases  as  a diaphoretic, 
diiu'etic,  and  laxative.  Medicinally  it  is 
employed  to  alleviate  pain,  great  nervous 
excitement,  and  spasm  ; it  is  also  useful  in 
neuralgic  and  convulsive  affections,  as  well 
as  in  rheumatism,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c.  Its 
pow'erfully  poisonous  nature,  however,  ren- 
ders great  caution  necessary  in  its  adminis- 
tration, and  it  should  never,  on  any  account, 
be  resorted  to  by  unqualified  persons.  Dry- 
ness and  constriction  of  the  throat,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  giddiness,  are  the  symptoms  of 
the  necessity  for  its  discontinuance.  The 


following  are  its  officinal  preparations  with 
their  doses: — Powdered  leaves,  1 grain,  once 
or  twice  a day,  gradually  increased  to  2 or  3 
grains,  under  cai’etul  supervision  ; the  Pow- 
dered Root  is  sometimes  used,  it  is  thought 
to  be  rather  stronger ; from  ^th  to  ^-th  of  a 
grain  is  the  dose  for  children  ; Extract^  from 
|th  to  5th  grain  twice  a day,  for  a child 
l-12th  grain  ; Alcoholic  Extract,  froml-6th 
to  ^th  grain  ; Tincture,  from  5 to  20  minims, 
equal  to  from  5 grain  to  2 grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  ; Atropine  and  Sulphate  of  Atropine 
from  l-30th  to  l-6th  of  a grain  ; this  is  the 
active  principle  of  Belladonna,  and  is  seldom 
given  internally  in  this  country. 

For  external  use  it  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  Cerate,  Cataplasm,  Liniment, 
Lotion,  Oil,  Plaister,  Solution,  Ointment. 
The  vapour  of  the  Decoction  is  sometimes 
inhale<l  to  relieve  asthma,  and  the  Extract 
is  applied  to  relieve  pain,  and  dilate  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  (See  Nightshade.) 

Belly.  That  part  of  the  human  body 
which  contains  the  bowels  or  intestines,  and 
reaches  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs.  See 
Abdomen. 

Benedictus  (Latin,  benedico  to  bless).  A 
term  applied  to  several  herbs  and  compo- 
sitions on  account  of  their  supposed  good 
qualities  ; thus  we  have  B.  Aqua,  Blessed 
W ater,  a compound  of  Lime  water,  and  water 
distilled  from  Thyme  ; sometimes  also  ap- 
plied to  an  emetic  : B.  Laxativum,  Blessed 
Laxative,  composed  of  Rhubarb  and  Senna ; 
sometimes  Lenative  Electuary,  or  Confection 
o/AS'e?iwa,  (which  see).  B.  Pmrtm,  Blessed 
Wine,  meaning  Antimonial  wine,  (which 
see). 

Benzoin.  Gum  Benjamin,  as  Benzoin  is 
commonly  called,  is  the  balsamic  resin  of 
the  Styrax  Benzoin,  natvira\  oi'dev  Styracecs. 
It  is  a good  stimulant  and  expectorant;  and, 
when  burned,  its  vapour  is  deodorant,  and 
antiseptic  ; it  is  therefore  useful  in  sick 
rooms  and  hospitals.  When  sublimed  by 
heat,  it  yields  the  Benzoic  Acid  already  de- 
scribed (see  Acids)',  this,  as  well  as  the 
gum  itself,  is  diuretic  and  useful  in  calculous 
disorders,  especially  where  there  are  phos- 
ahatic  deposits  ; its  combinations  with  Am- 
monia, Potash,  and  Soda,  called  Benzoates 
of  these  alkalies,  are  more  decidedly  diuretic, 
and  useful  in  dropsy  and  gouty  concretions, 
&c.  They  may  be  readily  prepared  by  add- 
ing Benzoic  Acid  to  the  alkalies.  Benzoin 
mixed  with  ointment  prevents  rancidity;  its 
vapour  is  thought  to  be  good  in  hooping- 
cough  ; it  is  a common  ingredient  in  cos- 
metic washes,  and  makes  a good  balsamic 
tincture  for  wounds  and  cuts.  The  Com- 
pound Tincture,  under  its  popular  name  of 
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Friar’s  Balsam,  has  long  been  employed  as 
a styptic  and  healing  application  ; a piece 
of  lint  or  soft  rag  dipped  into  it  pd  wrapped 
round  a cut  finger,  although  it  will  cause 
smarting  at  first,  will  commonly  stay  the 
h®morrhage,  and  effect  a cure  without  the 


necessity  for  another  dressing,  unless  the 
wound  be  very  severe ; it  is  also  good  for 
distressing  coughs,  the  dose  being  from  oU 
drops  to  "a  drachm  on  lump  sugar,  or  m 
mucilage ; the  dose  of  Benzoin  is  from  3 to 

10  grains.  . 

Beriberi  or  Barbiers.  This  is  a disease 

peculiar  to  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  ^e 
characteristics  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  are  “ Spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  limbs,  impeded  locomotion,  often 
shooting  to  the  chest,  and  obstructing  the 
respiration  and  the  voice,  trembling  of  the 
extremities,  painful  stupors,  and  general 
sadematous  swelling.”  The  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  this  disease  appears  to  be  Mer- 
cury administered  in  tolerably  strong  doses. 

Beulah  Waters.  These  are  the  waters 
of  the  Beulah  Spa,  a medicated  spring, 
situated  near  Norwood,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  scenery,  and  very 
near  to  the  world-famed  Crystal  Palace  , 
their  qualities  are  those  of  a carbonated 
saline  aperient,  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
Cheltenham  waters,  as  the  following  result 
of  chemical  analysis  will  show  : — one  pmt 
contains  62  grains  of  Epsom  Salts,  18  grams 


of  Common  Salt,  20  grains  of  other  salin® 
matter,  and  8 cubic  inches  of  Carbonic  Acid* 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

Beverages.  With  these  we  have  nothi^ 
to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
sick  room  and  the  nursery.  Beverages  lor 
the  sick  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other 
of  the  following  heads : Aperients,  Diluents, 
Febrifuges,  Restoratives,  Stimulants,  and 
Tonics.  In  the  first  class  we  must  place 
-Seidlitz  Poivders  and  several  of  the  Mineral 
Waters  (which  see).  The  former  m.ay  be 
prepared  by  first  putting  into  a tumbler, 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  1 scruple,  Potassio  Tar- 
trate of  Soda,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Rochelle  Salts,  1 or  2 drachms,  pour  in 
water,  mix,  and  dissolve,  then  add  15  grains 
of  Tartaric  or  Citric  Acid,  and  drink  while 
in  a state  of  effervescence.  A little  of  the 
Powder  or  Tincture  of  Ginger  may  be  added 
to  prevent  griping,  and  sugar  to  render  the 
draught  more  palatable.  It  is  good  to  take 
this  early  in  the  morning,  after  a blue  pill 
at  night,  for  functional  derangement  of 
the  Liver  (which  see) 

With  the  above  proportions  of  Soda  and 
Acid,  various  effervescing  drinks  may  be 
made,  which  are  very  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing to  invalids,  especially  in  hot  wea,ther  : 
thus  for  Soda  Water,  it  would  be  simply 
those  ingi'edients;  ior  Potash  II  airr,  rather 
move  diuretic,  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  Instead 
of  the  Soda  ; for  Lemonade,  the  Soda  and 
Acid,  with  a few  drops  of  Essence  of 
Lemon,  or  a little  Lemon  juice;  ior  Orange- 
ade, the  same,  with  Orange  juice  to  flavour, 
or  better  still.  Syrup  of  Orange,  to  give 
sweetness  as  well;  for  Ginger  Beer  the  same 
two  ingredients,  with  a little  Powder  or 
Tincture  of  Ginger.  Powders  for  the  pre- 
paration of  all  these  Beverages  may  bo 
obtained  of  any  druggist,  and  most  of  them 
may,  also,  be  purchased  in  bottles  prepared 
by  machinery,  which  confines  the  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  in  the  liquid  until  the  bottle  is 
opened,  when  its  efforts  to  escape  causes  the 
sparkling  effervescence  which  renders  the 
drink  so  refreshing  ; a portion  of  it  is  swal- 
lowed, and  by  causing  eructation  relieves 
flatulency,  especially  when  combined  with 
Ginger  or  other  aromatic  spice.  Handy 
little  portable  machines  for  the  preparation 
of  effervescing  drinks  may  now  be  pur- 
chased, they  are  inexpensive  and  veiy  useful 
in  a family. 

There  is  also  a clever  contrivance,  by 
which  a bottle  of  Soda  AVater,  or  other  be- 
verage, can  be  drunk  a little  at  the 
without  becoming  flat  and  vapid ; it  is  called 
an  Invalid  Tap,  and  is  a small  straight  top, 
furnished  with  a moveable  point,  which  i» 
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passed  through  a hole  in  the  cork,  pre- 
\dously  made  with  a borer ; as  soon  as  this 
point  reaches  the  inner  end  of  the  cork  it 
falls  into  the  bottle  leaving  the  tube  of  the 
tap  open,  into  this  the  fluid  passes,  and  out 
at  the  other  end,  as  soon  as  the  valve  is 
tui*ned  which  obstructs  its  passage ; the  tap 
remains  in  the  cork  until  the  bottle  is  empty. 
In  this  manner  a bottle  of  champagne,  or 
any  effeiwescing  drink,  may  be  taken  by  a 
sick  person  in  small  quantities,  without  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  fluid. 

Cooling  Acidulous  Beverages  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  during  the  summer 
by  all  persons,  whether  well  or  ill ; one  of 
tne  most  pleasant  and  easily  prepared  is 
that  commonly  called  Imperial,  it  is  pre- 
pared thus : — Put  2 drachms  of  Cream  of 
Tartar,  2 slices  of  Lemon,  and  2 ounces  of 
Lump  Sugar  into  a jug,  and  pour  on  it  a 
quart  of  Boiling  Water  ; let  it  stand  until 
cool,  strain  and  drink  when  required. 
Another,  is  a dessert  spoonful  of  Raspberry 
Vinegar  added  to  a tumbler  of  Cold  Water : 
nothing  can  be  more  grateful  than  this  to 
the  palates  of  those  stricken  with  fever. 
Apple  and  Cranberry  Waters,  again,  are 
very  nice  and  refreshing ; made,  in  the 
former  case,  by  boiling  two  large  apjples, 
sliced,  and,  in  the  latter,  a cupful  of  the 
berries,  in  a quart  of  Water,  with  sugar  and 
Lemon-peel  to  palate  : sometimes  a little 
White  Wine  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
a Clove  or  two  when  it  is  desirable  to  make 
it  more  warm  and  strengthening  ; to  make 
it  nouinshing  for  invalids,  a little  Oatmeal 
may  be  stirred  in  while  it  is  boiling.  Then 
there  are  Beverages  made  by  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  Currants,  or  other  preserved 
fruit,  or  jelly,  to  a tumbler  of  Water  ; the 
Black  Currant  is  especially  useful  in  colds 
accompanied  with  hoarseness ; this  should 
be  taken  hot,  after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  as 
shoiild,  also.  White  Wine  Whey,  made  as 
follows  : — To  a pint  and  a-half  of  skimmed 
milk,  boiled,  add  2 glasses  of  Sherry  or 
Raisin  Wine,  15  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
and  enough  Lemon-peel  to  curdle  the  milk  ; 
boil  up,  and  set  it  aside  until  the  curds  sink ; 
strain  and  sweeten. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys  are  made  by 
adding  very  gradually  to  boiling  milk  as 
much  vinegar  or  lem.on  juice  as  will  serve 
to  curdle  it,  dilute  with  hot  water,  and  add 
sugar  to  palate.  This  is  less  heating  than 
the  wine  whey,  and  seiwes  equally  well  to 
excite  perspiration.  Rhubarb  Sherbet  is 
an  agreeable  beverage  : it  may  be  pre- 
pared as  under : cut  up  into  small  pieces 
about  A a pound  of  Rhubarb,  stripped  and 
cleanea,  and  to  it  a quart  of  Water,  boil  10 


minutes,  and  pour  it  while  hot  into  a jug, 
in  which  has  been  previously  put  some 
Lemon  Peel  and  Lump  Sugar : when  cold  it 
is  fit  to  drink.  Other  fruit  sherbets  may  be 
prepared  in  a similar  way.  Bgged  Wine 
and  Egg  Flip  are  good  cordial  restoi'ative 
beverages  : the  former  is  thus  prepared  ; 
beat  up  2 eggs  thoroughly  in  a basin,  with 
1|-  ounce  of  powdered  Lump  Sugar,  and  a 
little  ground  spices  ; heat  5 a pint  of  Sherry 
Wine  and  water,  about  equal  quantities ; 
when  boiling  pour  it  over  the  eggs  and 
spice,  stirring  the  while,  then  pour  it  from 
the  basin  to  the  saucepan,  and  back  again, 
repeating  the  operation  until  it  thickens. 
The  flip  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
putting  strong  Ale  instead  of  the  wine  ; a 
little  Brandy  is  sometimes  added.  Rice 
Water  is  made  by  boiling  A a pound  of  Caro- 
lina rice  in  a pint  of  water  for  2 or  3 hours, 
adding*  towards  the  last  a little  Lemon  Peel, 
with  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  or  Cloves,  as  may 
be  preferred ; strain  while  hot,  and  dilute 
with  water  until  thin  enough.  This  is  al- 
most the  only  diluent  w*hich  may  be  safely 
given  in  diarrhoea  ; it  should  be  taken  cold, 
or  nearly  so,  and  is  best  without  sugar, 
which  is  slightly  laxative.  Barley  and 
Toast  Water  are  two  other  invalid  drinks 
which  are  much  used.  For  the  preparation 
of  the  former,  see  Barley ; the  latter,  as 
most  of  our  readers  well  know,  is  made  by 
toasting  a crust  of  Bread,  .and  plunging  it, 
while  hot,  into  a jug  of  Cold  Water,  or,  as 
some  make  it,  pour  Boiling  Water  on  a piece 
of  Toast.  There  are  many  other  beverages, 
such  as  Capillaire,  Spruce  Beer,  the  various 
Possets,  <kc.  (which  see),  but  a mention  of 
the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  as  far  as  adults  are  concerned  ; for 
children,  the  more  simple  the  drinks  are  the 
better;  pure  Spring  Water  or  Toast  Water 
is  that  which  should  be  habitually  taken  at 
dinner ; for  a weakly  child,  a wineglassful 
of  ale  or  beer  may  be  allowed,  it  .should  not 
be  over  strong,  and  home-brewed,  if  it  can 
be  had  ; three  or  four  ounces  a-day  is  as 
much  as  should  be  taken.  Children  are 
best  without  wine  altogether  ; they  require 
fe  w stimulants,  and  their  appeti  te  is  gen eral ly 
good,  so  that  they  take  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  shape  of  solid  food.  See  Diet, 
Regimen. 

Bi  or  Binds  (Latin  bis,  twice),  meaning 
two,  or  a pair.  Thus  we  have  Bi-ceps,  two- 
headed,  applied  to  a muscle  of  the  thigh, 
and  another  of  the  arm.  Bi-cornis,  two- 
horned, applied  to  the  Os-byoides,  which  has 
two  processes  or  horns  ; and,  formerly,  to  all 
muscles  which  have  two  points  of  insertion. 
Bi  cuspidati,  having  two  spur-like  tuber- 
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cles,  applied  to  the  two  first  pairs  of  grinders 
in  each  jaw.  Bi-furcatum,  two-forked,  the 
division  of  a vessel  or  nerve  into  two 
branches.  Bi-gastor,  two-bellied  (see  Di- 
gasirinus).  Bi-hetnius,  having  a scrotal 
hernia  on  each  side  (see  Hernia).  Bi-lohus, 
two-lobed,  like  the  ears.  Bi-manu,  two- 
handed,  like  man,  the  first  order  of  the  class 
Mammalia.  Bi~mestris,  two  months  old. 
Bi-occulus,  two  eyes  ; a bandage  for  secu- 
rino'  the  dressings  on  both  eyes.  Bi-torta, 
twice  turned,  applied  to  a root  (see  Bistort). 
m~ve7it€Ty  two-bellicd,  applied  to  muscles 
which  have  two  sacs  or  cavities. 

Bile  (Latin  Bilis).  A peculiar  oily  or 
saponaceous  fluid,  secreted  from  the  blood  by 
the  Liver  (which  see).  In  man  it  is  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  bittei  taste. 
Its  composition,  according  to  Berzelius,  is 
as  follows  -.—Water  908  4 ; Pecromel  80  ; 
Albumen  3;  Soda  4.1  ; Phosphate  of  Lime 
0 1 ; Common  Salt  3.4  ; Phosphate  of  Soda 
mixed  with  that  of  Lime  1,  in  1000  parts. 
The  process  of  secretion  and  diffusion  of 
Bile  appears  to  be  this— the  dai'k  venous 
blood,  passing  through  the  liver  on  its  way 
back  to  the  heart,  is  there  divested  of  its 
noxious  matter,  consisting  largely  of  carbon, 
and  so  rendered  fit  for  re-entering  into 
the  arterial  circulation.  A portion  of  the 
matter  thus  separated  from  the  blood  is  the 
Bile,  which  is  discharged  into  the  duodenum 
and  there  mixes  with  the  digested  food,  and 
performs  the  important  office  of  fitting  it 
for  absorption  into  the  system  ; the  Bile 
thus  mixed  with  the  elements  of  nutrition 
becomes  also  absorbed,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  some  of  its  constituents  are  intended 
and  adapted  to  support  the  processes^  of 
combustion.  It  is  tho  colouring 
matter  of  bile,  chiefly,  which  is  discharged 
from  the  bowels  of  one  in  a good  state  of 
health  giving  its  peculiar  tint  to  the  excre- 
ments.' When,  owing  to  some  functional 
derangement,  this  matter  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  mixes  with  the  circulation, 
we  may  observe  this  yellow  tint  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  See  Jaiindice. 

This  divergence  of  the  colouring  matter 
from  its  proper  course  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  produce  any  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  system,  but  the  elements  of  the 
Bile  itself,  if  they  are  not  properly  mixed 
and  assimilated,  act  like  a narcotic  poison, 
causing  head-ache,  sickness,  and  all  that 
class  of  distressing  symptoms  which  are 
included  in  the  diseases  generally  known  as 
Liver  Complaints,  or  Biliary  Disorders,  as 
we  should  more  properly  term  them ; o 
these  we  will  now  proceed  to  speak.  These 
<iisorders  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ; 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  a vigorous  steto 
of  the  system  cannot  be,  unless  there  is  a 
due  secretion  of  Bile,  Then,  again,  the 
healthy  action  of  the  liver  depends  so  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs  ; and  all  these  parts  act  and  react  so 
much  upon  each  other,  that  there  is  fi_0" 
quent  derangement  and  consequent  indis- 
position. Indeed,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, “ The  state  of  the  biliary  system 
depends  upon  the  general  state  of  thehealth, 
and  tho  absence  or  redundancy  of  bile  is  not 
the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  disease.” 
Deficiency  of  Bile  may  be  a symptom  of 
passive  congestion  of  the  liver,  of  organic 
disease  of  that  organ,  or  of  obstruction  of 
the  biliary  ducts  ; it  may  be  known  to  exist 
by  the  pale  colour  of  the  fauces,  irregular 
action  of  the  bowels  ; there  is  generally 
pain  between  the  shoulders,  a sensation  of 
fulness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
great  mental  and  physical  depression.  In 
this  case  the  remedial  means  to  be  taken  are 
the  administration  of  about  3 grains  of  Blue 
Pill,  or  Grey  Powder  (Mercury  and  Chalk), 
every  other  night,  with  a small  spoonful  of 
Castor  Oil,  or  a Senna  draught  each  following 
morning,  with  the  following  mixture : 

1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  2 drachms 
Extract  of  Dandelion,  6 ounces  Infusion 
of  Gentian  or  Caiumba  ; take  two  table- 
spoonfuls two  or  three  times  a day.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  nomdshing,  but 
quite  plain  ; Pastry,  Cheese,  and^  Oily  pre- 
parations of  all  kinds  to  be  avoided  ; the 
only  exception  being  in  favour  of  toasted  or 
broiled  Bacon,  of  which  a slice  may  be 
taken  for  breakfast.  Where  there  is  much 
debility.  Malt  liquor.  Wine,  and  weak 
Brandy  and  Water  should  be  taken,  and 
daily  exercise  of  a light,  unfatiguing  cha- 
racter ; the  mind  should  be  relieved  as 
much  as  possible  of  business  cares  and  per- 
plexities, and  relaxation  sought  in  cheerful 
society ; the  pores  of  the  skin  relieved  of  ob- 
structions, by  tepid  baths  and  sponging  : if 
the  bowels  are  obstinate,  it  is  better  to 
resort  to  clysters  of  warm  water,  with, 
perhaps,  a little  soap  or  salt  in  them,  than 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  which 
have  a weakening  tendency.  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is  generally 
much  coated,  but  after  it  has  become 
tolerably  clean,  20  drops  of  diluted  Nitric 
Acid  may  be  given  with  advantage,  twic« 
a-day,  in  Infusion  of  Dandelion  Root,  and, 
perhaps,  a bitter  tonic  such  as  Gentian  ol 
Caiumba.  Children,  especially  those  oc 
fair  complexion  and  weakly  habit,  often 
suffer  from  this  deficiency  of  bile  ; but,  in 
this  case,  the  correction  of  the  mischiei 
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should  not  be  attempted  with  mctcutials, 
although  this  is  the  course  too  generally 
pursued : 3 grains  of  the  Grey  Powder  in 
oornbination  with  5 grains  of  Rhubarb,  may 
be  given  twice  a- week,  but  nothing  beyond 
this : the  system  ttuist  be  strengthened  by 
tonics,  and  a good  supply  of  animal  food. 
Cal ves’-foot  jelly,  milk,  and  eggs  are  good, 
if  they  do  not  disagree  with  the  stomach  : 
some  preparation  of  Iron  is  the  best  tonic 
medicine  for  such  a case  ; the  following 
formula  may  be  recommended: — Citrate  of 
Iron,  1 drachm.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia, 1 drachm.  Cinnamon  Water,  6 
Ouuoes  ; take  a tablespoonful  twice  a-day. 
Salt-water  bathing  is  also  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  in  the  open  sea,  if  in  the  summer 
months. 

Redundancy  of  Bile.  This  may  be  a symp- 
tom of  active  congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
will,  it  is  likely,  result  in  Bilious  Diarrhoea, 
or  what  is  commonl}'  called  English  Cholera. 
The  cause  of  this  form  of  disease  is  very 
commonly  excessive  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table ; more  carbon  is  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  shape  of  oleaginous, 
fatty,  and  saccharine  matter,  than  can  be 
absorbed  and  assimilated ; the  biliary  pas- 
sages, or  ducts  as  they  are  called,  become 
clogged,  restoration  is  impeded,  and  the 
whole  work  of  digestion  and  nutrition  be- 
comes difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Nature 
then  makes  great  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
supei’fluous  matter,  hence  vomiting  and 
purging  ensue  ; but  previous  to  this,  the 
patient  has  admonitory  hints  in  the  shape 
of  head-aches,  accompanied  by  sickness, 
pains  in  the  back  and  stomach,  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  throat,  a weight  at  the 
chest,  and  dimness  of  vision,  with  floating 
specks,  and  other  optical  illusions.  Idle 
and  sedentary  habits  also,  and  breathing 
an  impure  and  heated  atmosphere  are  causes 
of  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  Large  and 
luxurious  eaters  should  also  be  great 
walkers  ; it  is  only  by  ]ihysical  activity  that 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  &c. 
can  be  kept  in  healthy  action  ; and  if  mueh 
is  given  for  these  organs  to  perform,  they 
should  at  least  have  all  the  assistance  which 
can  be  rendered  them  : but  those  who  lead 
luxurious  lives  are  seldom  very  active  in 
their  habits,  hence  bilious  complaints  are 
common  among  them.  That  want  of  exer- 
cise has  much  to  do  with  biliary  derange- 
ments, is  proved  by  their  greater  prevalence 
among  females,  especially  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes ; they  would  no  doubt  be 
much  more  prevalent  with  them,  were  it 
not  for  the  periodic  relief  which  the  system 
finds  in  the  menstrual  discharges,  the 


stoppage  of  which  often  causes  a bilious 
attack.  It  may  generally  be  taken  for 
granted,  when  sick  head-ache  and  other 
symptoms  of  a redundancy  of  bile  ensue, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  diet 
or  habits  of  the  sufferer,  let  him  eschew  rich 
sauces  and  soups,  curb  his  appetite  for  wines 
and  strong  meats,  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
and  bathe  frequently,  that  the  skin  may  bes 
in  a condition  to  perform  its  work  of  excre- 
tion, and  ho  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  do> 
without  blue  pill  and  purgatives.  Still 
there  are  many  cases,  in  which  this  excess 
of  bile  proceeds  from  other  causes  than  those; 
above  alluded  to.  Abstemious  livers,  of 
spare  habits,  who  take  plenty  of  exercise; 
often  suffer  from  it,  and  sometimes  very 
severely ; the  cause  with  them  may  be  some 
organic  defect  which  prevents  the  absoiptiort 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter  taken  as  food,  or 
the  stoppage  of  the  biliary  secretion  to  its 
proper  destination.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner, whom  they  may  consult,  will  seek 
out  the  cause,  and  direct  his  remedies  to 
operate  upon  that ; we  can  only  prescribe 
generally.  An  avoidance  of  animal  fat, 
much  sugar,  strong  tea  or  coffee,  spirits,  and 
the  heavier  wines — such  as  port;  if  malt 
liquor  is  taken,  let  it  be  bitter,  or  some  light 
ale,  and  of  this  not  much  ; milk  and  eggs 
are  not  good  to  take  regularly,  although  a 
little  of  both  in  beverages  and  puddings 
will  not  hurt.  The  meat  should  be  plaint 
and  well  cooked,  taken  with  bread  or  wel5 
boiled  vegetables ; the  puddings  of  a fari- 
naceous kind,  and  fruits  ripe  and  unripe 
may  be  eaten  sparingly.  Open  air  exercise 
should  be  regularly  taken,  and  the  skin  kept 
clean;  if  stimulants  are  required,  a little 
Sherry  Wine,  or  weak  brandy,  or  Gin  and 
water  will  be  best.  For  medical  treatment, 
we  would  recommend  pills  composed  as  fol- 
lows : — Compound  Rhubarb  Pill,  2 scruples ; 
Blue  Pill,  1 scruple ; divide  into  12,  and 
take  one  or  two  occasionally.  If  the  bowels 
are  obstinate,  a clyster  composed  of  a pint 
of  warm  water  with  a little  salt  or  thin 
gruel,  should  be  thrown  up,  or  a dose  of 
castor-oil  taken  in  the  morning.  When  the 
symptoms  of  a severe  bilious  attack  come  on, 
it  is  best  to  begin  with  a 5-grain  blue  pill  at 
night,  and  a black  draught  in  the  morning, 
then  follow  up  with  the  above. 

Biliary  Ducts.  These  are  the  passages 
or  channels,  through  which  the  biliary  se- 
cretion passes  to  the  duodenum,  and  other 
parts  of  the  system  where  it  is  required ; 
there  are  three  of  them,  called  by  anato- 
mists, the  Hepatic,  the  Cystic,  and  the  Ductus 
Communis  Choledocus,  the  latter  term  rf 
ing  a receptacle  for  bile.  T'"'?  nj 
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of  these  is  the  common  excretavy  duct  of  the 
Liver  and  Gall  bladders  ; it  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  former,  and  is  about 
three  inches  loiif?,  descending  through  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  be- 
hind the  duodenum  to  its  inner  termination, 
where  it  passes  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a papilla  common  to  it,  and  the 
]'>ancreatic  duct  (see  D^icts),  Congestion  of 
those  passages  is  a not  uncommon  cause  of 
biliary  derangement,  a partial  or  total  stop- 
pa  2;e  of  the  flow  of  bile  being  the  conse- 
quence, Among  the  causes  may  be  named 
obstruction  of  the  passages  by  gall  stones 
(see  Gall) ; disease  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
parts  where  the  ducts  enter  it ; aiid  the 
pressure  of  tumours  upon  the  ducts  in  any 
•part  of  their  course.  The  peculiar  disease 
which  this  congestion  originates, is  J aundice, 
(which  see). 

Bilious  or  Yellow  Fever  is  another 
disease,  arising  out  of  biliary  dei'angement, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Balum  Fever,  or  Blach 
Vomit,  and  is  a remittent  fever,  accompa- 
!iied  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  vomit- 
ing of  a black  or  dark  brown  fluid ; these 
two  symptoms  are  its  invariable  accompani- 
ments, and  they  are  attended  wuth  all  the 
usual  marks  of  fever  in  a high  degree.^  This 
fever  frequently  attacks  Europeans  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  hot  chmates,  and  is 
extremely  fatal,  not  above  1 in  20  persons 
affected  by  it  surviving.  _ It  first  comes  on 
with  weakness  and  pain  in  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, heat  in  the  eyes,  parched  mouth,  the 

tongue  is  browned  and  furred,  with  red  edges) 

there  is  a hard,  quick,  and  full  pulse,  a dry 
hot  skin,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the 
urine  small  in  quantity  and  high  coloured, 
commonly  tinged  with  bile.  In  from  twenty- 
foui-  to  forty-eight  hours  the  fever  reaches  its 
height;  and  the  powers  of  life  sink  beneath 
its  fury;  the  pulse  becomes  almost  imper- 
ceptible or  intei’mittent,  the  breathing  la- 
boured and  difficult ; there  is  a disti  essmg 
hiccup,  continual  vomiting  of  the  black 
matter,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  other  passages,  and  very  shortly  ex- 
haustion and  death.  _ _ 

A milder  form  of  Bilious,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  Gastric  Fever  v ! 

country,  the  treatment  of  whicii  varies  but 
little  from  that  prescribed  in  1 yphus  (which 
see).  In  this  the  mischief  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  alimentary  canal ; the  head 
is  but  little  affected,  and  the  febrile  sym^ 
toms  do  not  run  high,  therefore  it  is  be^ 
not  to  administer  violent  remedies.  If, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  there  be  diarrhcea, 
let  it  go  on  for  a little  time,  as  by  this 


means  the  system  Ibecomes  relieved  of  its 
superfluous  bile  ; it  must,  however,  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  checked,  if  the  motions 
exceed  three  or  four  daily  ; if  the  motions 
should  be  very  offensive,  finely  powdered 
vegetable  charcoal  may  be  given  10  or  15 
grains  twice  a day  in  water.  After  the  first 
week  the  diarrhoea  should  be  stopped,  and 
to  this  end  an  enema  of  Starch  or  Gum  water, 
with  Laudanum  (20  or  30  drops  for  an 
adult)  had  better  be  tried,  before  recourse  is 
had  to  medicines  ; should  this  not  succeed,' 
Chalk  Mixture,  with  a little  Aromatic  Con- 
fection, with  6 drops  of  Laudanum  in  each 
dose,  t'hree  times  a day  ; or  the  following: — 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  3 drachms;  Lau- 
danum, 2 drachmas;  Water,  6 ounces;  mix 
and  take  1 ounce  every  three  or  four  hours, 
or  after  each  loose  motion.  Should  these 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  try  these  pow- 
ders, one  every  six  hours: — Powdered  Opium 
and  Khubarb,  of  the  former  1 grain,  of  the 
latter  12  grains  ; Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  12 
grains ; divide  in  six.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  constipation  of  the  bowels,  admi- 
nister a clyster  of  thin  Gruel  with  Salt,  or 
brown  sugar,  administering  also  Castor  Oil, 
or  some  mild  aperient,  should  the  operations 
be  sufficiently  copious.  Should  there  be 
obstinate  vomiting,  give  Soda  Water,  or  a 
simple  effervescing  draught  (see  Beverages)-, 
if  these  fail,  try  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  in  drop 
doses,  in  plain  water,  or  either  ofthe  above 
drinks  ; a blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
may  also  be  applied  should  other  measures 
be  necessary  ; and  as  a last  resort,  6 grains 
of  Calomel  may  be  placed  upon  the  tongue, 
and  washed  down  with  a little  plain  water. 
To  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
assuage  thirst  when  the  diarrhoea  is  stopped, 
give  acidulous  drink  of  some  kind.  This  is  a 
good  formula: — Nitro-Muriatic  Acid,  10 
drops;  Lump  Sugar,  1 ounce;  Water,  1 pint; 
half  a tumbler  to  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours.  For  restoring  the  strength  of  the 
convalescent  patient,  give  Chicken  Broth, 
Beef  Tea,  Wine,  and  Bitter  Ale;  if  the  abdo- 
men becomes  sv/elled  aod  indurated,  let  it 
be  well  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  a 
liniment  composed  of  Turpentine  and  Street 
Oil  in  equal  quantities ; in  this  case  the 
gruel  enema  may  be  used  with  Castor  Oil 
and  Turpentine,  of  each  about  a table  spoon- 
ful.  The  recumbent  position  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  attack. 

Bilioiis  or  Fnglish  Cholera.  IMost  com- 
monly shows  itself  in  the  hot  summer  or 
autumnal  weather,  and  its  violence  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  prevailing; 
persons  who  go  from  a cold  to  a hot  climate 
are  often  attacked  by  it  ; and  it  ap]>cars 
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likely  that  the  change  in  the  temperature 
causes  some  derangement  in  the  biliary 
secretion,  which  becomes  more  acrid,  or  is 
more  abundantly  seci'eted  than  usual.  A 
sudden  obstmction  of  the  perspiration  by  a 
chill,  eating  indigestible  food,  particularly, 
an<l  fruits,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  an 
attack  ; but  it,  is  likely  that  they  would  not 
have  done  so  but  for  some  circumstance  con- 
nected with  atmospheric  changes  which  were 
unnoticed.  The  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
ease are  nausea,  pain,  and  distension  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  succeeded  by  purging 
and  vomiting,  for  the  most  part  of  bilious 
matter  ; there  are  severe  griping  pains,  cold 
clammy  sweats,  and  frequently  cramp  in  the 
lower  extremities.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
preceded  by  prembnitory  symptoms,  such  as 
languor,  drowsiness,  and  headache,  accom- 
panied with  pain  between  the  shoulders,  and 
flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The 
countenance  assumes  an  anxious  expression, 
and  becomes  dark  and  bilious-looking  ; the 
tongue  is  hot  and  furred,  the  urine  highly 
coloured,  and  the  bowels  either  costive  or 
greatly  relaxed.  On  the  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms,Calomel  shouldbe  at  once  resorted 
to — a couple  of  three-grain  doses,  with  an 
interval  of  a day  between,  each  followed  by 
a Bhubarb  and  Magnesia  draught ; the  diet 
should  be  spare,  and  the  only  drink  at  dinner, 
toast-and- water,  with  perhaps  a tablespoon- 
ful  of  brandy.  By  these  means,  a threatened 
attack  may  sometimes  be  warded  off.  On 
some  occasions  the  symptoms  are  more  for- 
midable than  those  above  described  ; in 
addition  to  which,  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
there  is  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  utter 
prostration  of  strength,  hurried  respiration, 
hiccup,  coldness,  and,  it  may  be,  cramp  of 
the  extremities ; feeble  and  intermitting 
pulse,  and  death  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  extremely  irritable  condition  of  the 
stomach,  renders  the  treatment  in  this  dis- 
ease somewhat  difficult ; luckily,  simple  di- 
luents, such  as  Barley  Water,  or  Toast-and- 
water,  will  often  effect  a cure  ; luihps  of 
Ice  put  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  gra- 
dually to  dissolve,  will  quench  the  thirst, 
cool  the  stomach,  and  often  tranquillize  the 
system,  when  Creosote  and  Prussic  Acid  fail 
to  do  so  : these  should  be  tried  should  there 
be  occasion  dor  them,  the  former  in  5-drop 
doses,  taken  in  thin  Mucilage,  and  the  latter 
in  1 -drop  doses  in  plain  W ater,  or  effervescing 
draughts.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  place 
5 grains  of  Calomel,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  prepared  Chalk  on  the  tongue,  and  let  it 
be  swallowed  with  the  drink ; then  admin- 
ister enemas  every  two  or  three  hours  until 
the  bowels  act,  fomenting  the  abdomen 


with  flannels  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  ap- 
plying thereto,  if  needed,  a large  mustard 
poultice.  If  there  is  diarrhoea,  give  a 
compound  Chalk  Mixture  something  like 
this ; — PreparedChalk,2drachms;  Powdered 
Gum  Acacia,  1 drachm ; rub  down  with 
oil  of  Cinnamon,  12  drops  ; add  Tincture  of 
Opium,  ^ a drachm;  Tincture  ofCardamums, 

^ an  ounce  ; take  two  table  spoonfuls  every 
three  or  four  hours.  If  there  is  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  give,  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  about  SO  ndnims  of 
Laudanum,  in  Brandy  and  Water,  or  Chalk 
Mixture ; or  an  efieivescing  Saline  Draught 
to  which  20  minims  of  Aromatic  Spirits  of 
Ammonia  has  been  added  ; or  a couple  of 
grains  of  Opium  with  double  the  quantity  of  | 
Calomel,  accompanied  by  such  drinks  as  the 
above  ; if  this  is  rejected  an  opiate  enema 
may  be  tried,  say  a drachm  of  Laudanum  in 
a pint  of  thin  Mucilage  ; apply  warmth  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  put  the  feet  in 
a mustard  foot-bath.  When  the  patient  is 
recovering,  let  him  have  perfect  rest,  and  a 
farinaceous  diet,  with  Beef  Tea  or  Chicken 
Broth.  Stimulants  should  be  cautiously  and 
sparingly  given,  and  the  return  to  a more 
generous  diet  be  very  gradual.  Bitter  tonics, 
such  as  Gentian,  and  Calumba,orCascarilla, 
will  also  be  found  useful. 

Bilious  Temperament.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  strength  of  frame  and  determina- 
tion of  purpose ; there  are  generally  strongly 
marked  features,  and  plenty  of  colour  in  the 
face  ; dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a steady  un- 
wavering glance;  there  is  a full  strong  pulse, 
not  often  very  quick,  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement.  These  are  the  sort 
of  men  who  accomplish  great  things  in  this 
world  ; they  are  not  deterred  by  slight  ob- 
stacles, but  go  steadily  forward  in  spite  of 
them.  The  biliary  secretion  with  them  is 
plentiful  but  not  redundant ; the  disorders 
to  which  they  are  most  liable  are  those  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  Hypochondriasis 
(which  see),  also  Temperament. 

Binder.  This  is  the  bandage  which  is 
put  round  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  at  the 
commencement  of  labour.  It  should  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  envelope  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  ; it  may  be  a 
light  table  cloth  or  shawl,  or  a square  of 
calico,  folded  like  a cravat,  so  that  while  it 
spreads  over  and  supports  the  belly,  the  ends 
may  be  brought  round  and  tied  in  a double 
knot  at  the  back.  It  should  bo  outside  of 
the  bed  dress,  so  as  to  be  quite  under  the 
control  of  the  nurse,  who  will  have  occasion 
to  tighten  and  loosen  it  several  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  delivery ; at  first  it  should 
be  tied  so  as  to  give  moderate  support  to  the 
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abdomen  without  painful  pressure  ; as  par- 
t\irition  progresses,  it  should  be  gradually 
tightened,  and  when  the  birth  has  taken 
place,  as  much  more  so  as  can  be  borne  with 
comfort.  The  regulated  pressui-e  which  it 
exerts,  no  doubt  assists  the  efforts  of  the 
womb  to  expel  the  foetus,  and  the  mechani- 
cal support  which  it  affords,  when  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  is  suddenly  emptied,  does  much 
to  obviate  the  sensation  of  utter  exhaustion 
and  faintness,  which  is  sure  to  ensue ; and 
if  it  is  arranged  previous  to  the  delivery, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  distiirbing  the  pa- 
tient, a matter  of  great  importance  in  cases 
of  ffooding  or  haemorrhage.  An  hour  or  two 
after  the  completion  of  labour,  this  bandage 
may  be  exchanged  for  the  ordinary  broad 
hand,  drawn  tight,  and  fastened  with  pins, 
or  better  still,  straps  and  buckles.  See 
CliUd-hirth. 

Bistort  (Snakeweed),  botanical  name, 
Polyginum  Bistorta ; natural  order,  Poly- 
gonacecs.  An  astringent  root,  used  in  mucous 


dischai  ges, passive  haemorrhages,  and  fluxes. 
Combined  with  the  bitter  and  aromatic  Flag- 
root  {Calamus)^  it  has  been  successfully  ex- 
hibited for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  ague.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
is  from  1 scruple  to  a drachm  ; of  the  de- 


coction, from  1 ounce  to  2 ounces.^  The 
decoction  is  also  used  as  an  astringent 
gai-gle  and  injection.  Its  active  principles 
are  Tannin  and  Oallic  Acid  (which  see). 

Bismuth  (Sub-  or  Trisnitrate).  This 
preparation  is  a heavy,  white,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless  powder,  composed  of  Oxide  of 
Bismuth  in  combination  with  Water  and 
Nitric  Acid.  Its  medical  properties  are 
tonic  and  antispasmodic ; and  it  is  especially 
useful  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach, 
such  as  gastralgia,  cardialgia,  and  •pyrods 
(which  see.)  It  is  useful  also  in  checking 
the  diarrhoea  which  attends  typhus  fever 
and  consumption.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  poison,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
this  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  Arsenic,  which  it  is  likely  to  contain, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  purification 
of  the  metal  to  be  employed.  In  chronic 
dyspepsia  this  preparation  may  be  given 
with  good  effect,  combined  with  Rhubarb 
or  Extract  of  Hops  ; in  obstinate  vomiting, 
it  frequently  acts  beneficially,  and  has  been 
recommended  for  cholera ; if  given  in  a 
mixture,  it  should  be  suspended  in  Muci- 
lage ; the  usual  dose  is  from  3 to  10  grains, 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; it  should  be 
taken  after  meals. 

Bistoury  (French  histoire).  A small 
curved  knife,  used  for  opening  abscesses, 
and  for  other  surgical  pui'poses. 

Bitter.  Applied  to  a class  of  medicines 
having  a hot  acrid  taste,  and  mostly  tonic 
properties  (see  Tonics).  Some  purgatives 
also,  are  intensely  bitter,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  such  by  this  prefix  : thus  we 
have  Bitter  Aloes  (see  A ^oe;?) ; Bitter  Apple 
or  Cucumber  j Coloquintida  or  Colocynth 
(which  see);  Bitte'*'- sweet,  Latin  Dulca- 
mara, Woody  Nightshade  (which  see) ; 
Bitter  Extracts,  and  Bitter  Infusions  are 
those  of  Gentian,  Calumba,  &c. 

The  stimulating  and  strengthening  drinks 
known  as  Bitters,  are  spirits  in  which  some 
bitter  herbs  or  roots  have  been  steeped. 

Black  Drop.  This  is  a preparation  of 
Opium,  about  three  times  the  strength  of 
the  common  Tincture,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  Laudanum  ; it  was  formerly  a nos- 
trum whose  composition  was  kept  a secret, 
but  is  now-  pretty  generally  known^  to  con- 
sist of  Opium,  Verjuice,  or  Acetic  Acid, 
Nutmeg  and  Saffron,  Sugar  and  Yeast.  Such 
are  the  ingredients  of  the  Ijancashire  Black 
Drop,  as  it  is  called,  but  there  are  other 
formulas  which  we  need  not  give.  Those 
who  prepare  it  now,  would  probably  use 
Morphine,  which  is  devoid  of  some  of  the 
stimulating  properties  of  Cnidc  Opium  boo 
Opiates. 
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I)i.ACK  DiiAUGHT.  To  this  well  known 
prej^anitioii  frequent  reference  will  be  found 
in  these  pages  ; it  is  a mixture  of  Infusion 
of  Senna  with  Epsom  Saits,  and  Ginger,  or 
Carraway,  or  some  other  aromatic,  to  correct 
its  griping  tendency.  In  most  cases  where 
a Saline  Aperient  is  required,  this  may  be 
safely  administered  ; it  is  a certain  and 
active  purgative,  well  suited  for  those  of  a 
full  and  vigorous  habit,  but  not  for  Aveakly 
constitutions  ; the  best  time  to  take  it  is 
early  in  the  morning. 

Black  Vomit.  The  black  or  dark  brown 
substance  cast  up  in  certain  diseases,  result- 
ing from  excessive  secretion  of  Bile  (which 
see),  and  Bilious  Fever. 

Black  Wa,sii.  A lotion  made  of  Calomel 
and  Lime  Water,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  former  to  6 ounces  of  the 
latter;  a common  application  to  venereal 
sores,  and  ulcerations  of  a syphilitic  cha- 
racter. See  Syphilis. 

Bladder.  A thin  membraneous  bag, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  urine, 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  until  it  is  voided 
through  the  urethra.  This  organ  is  situated 
in  the  pelvis.,  just  below  the  pubic  hone; 
when  much  distended  it  rises  above  this  into 
the  abdomen : it  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
layers,  or  coats,  viz.  : the  external,  or 
serous,  muscular,  areolar,  and  mucous,  this 
latter  being  the  lining  membrane.  The 
bladder  is  angular  in  shape,  and  flattened 
against  the  pubis,  when  empty ; when  Tull, 
a longish  oval,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


it  « divided  by  anatomists  into  body., 
f undies,  base,  and  neck ; the  first,  compre- 
berding  the  middle  part  of  the  organ  (1) ; 
fJtie  'Li/’-nd.  the  upper  segment  (2)  ; the 


third,  the  lower  and  broader  portion  which 
rests  upon  the  rectum  (3) ; and  the  fourth, 
the  constricted  part,  which  in  the  male 
communicates  with  the  prostrate  gland, 
forming  a passage  into  the  urethra.  The 
bladder  is  retained  in  its  position  by  liga- 
ments, which  may  be  divided  into  true  and 
false ; altogether  there  are  ten  of  them — five 
of  each.  See  Ligaments. 

Ill  the  preceding  cut,  which  represents  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  male  bladder,  with 
the  serous  covering  removed  to  show  the 
muscular  coat  by  which  the  contraction  is 
effected ; 5 5 are  the  membraneous  canals, 
called  ureters,  through  which  the  urirm 
passes  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder  , 
6 6 are  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  7 7 the 
vesiculce  seminales,  both  of  which  are  con 
nected  with  the  organs  of  Generation  (whicL 
see) . The  triangular  area  enclosed  between 
these  vesicles  and  a line  drawn  from  the 
upper  edge  of  each,  and  the  figure  3,  repre- 
senting the  base,  is  called  the  trigonum  vesica, 
and  is  the  part  which  is  pierced  in  puncturing 
the  bladder  through  the  rectum ; to  this  exten  t 
the  bladder  is  enfolded  by  the  Feritoneum 
(which  see).  The  ureters,  which  extend 
from  each  kidney  to  the  back  of  the  bladder, 
pass  through  the  coats  of  this  organ  ob- 
liquely, so  that  when  it  is  distended  there 
is  no  return  of  the  fluid.  In  the  female  the 
prostrate  gland  is  absent,  and  the  urethra, 
which  in  the  male  is  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  considerably  curved,  is 
short  and  straight.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  to  which  this  organ 
is  subject,  and  which  in  many  instances  are 
caused  by  negligence,  or  inattention  to  the 
periodic  desire  to  void  the  urine. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic  ; in  the  former  case 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a catarrh, 
which,  after  aflecting  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat,  nose,  and  chest,  acts  upon 
that  of  the  urinary  organs ; if  not  from  this, 
it  may  proceed  from  some  accidental  or 
local  cause.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
symptoms  are  much  the  same ; there  is 
severe  pain  and  a sense  of  tightness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a constaiA 
desire  to  pass  urine,  which  comes  out  cloudy 
or  milky,  and  deposits  pus  or  mucus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ; there  is  often,  too,  a 
feeling  of  sickness,  and  generally  more  or 
less  of  fever. 

The  Treatment  in  this  case  will  be  to  givo 
at  once  about  o grains  of  Calomel,  following 
it  up  with  a Khubarb  draught,  or  some 
other  mild  aperient;  the  application  c! 
leeches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abJoniei}, 
with  the  use  of  a warm  hip  bath,  to  en- 
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courage  the  bleeding,  the  bath  to  be  con- 
tinued daily,  or  twice  a d^,  if  necessary ; 
.the  use  of  diluents,  such  as  Barley  Water,  or 
Linseed  Tea,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimu- 
lating drinks  whatever  : these  means,  with 
n rigidly  abstemious  diet,  and  rest  in  a re- 
cumbent position,  will  generally  reduce 
the  inflammation  in  the  course  of  a few 
days ; should  they  not,  and  should  the 
patient  be  of  a full  habit  of  body,  bleeding 
from  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to,  and  such 
•other  measures  of  depletion  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  following  is  a good  formula 
for  a mixture  : Nitrate  of  Potash  and 
Tincture  of  Henbane,  of  each  2 drachms ; 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  Mucilage 
of  Acacia,  of  each  1 ounce ; Camphor 
Mixture  10  ounces : take  2 table- 

spoonsful  every  four  hours.  Injection  of 
the  bladder  with  warm  water,  or  some 
emollient  fluid,  such  as  Infusion  of  Linseed, 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  with  good  effect. 
The  suppression  of  urine,  and  consequent 
distension  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes 
cause  inflammation  of  that  organ ; or  it  may 
proceed  from  a calculus  of  considerable 
magnitude  lodged  within  it.  See  Cystitis. 

If  the  inflammation  be  chronic,  leeches 
are  seldom  required ; in  other  respects  the 
treament  must  be  much  the  same  as  that 
above  recommended.  When  this  treatment 
does  not  afford  relief,  and  the  urine  retains 
its  acid  quality,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  turning  litmus  paper  red,  2^  grains 
of  Calomel,  with  3 grains  of  Opium, 
should  be  taken  three  times  a day ; if  the 
urine  is  alkaline,  and  deposits  mucus  of  a 
brownish  colour,  the  patient  should  take 
with  each  dose  of  the  above  mixture  15 
minims  of  Wine  of  Colchicum : this  is  Sir 
B.  Broclie’s  plan  of  treatment.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  when  the  patient  is  recover- 
ing, as  to  the  diet,  and  mode  of  _ living ; a 
very  slight  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or 
violent  exertion,  may  brin^  on  a relapse. 
It  is  well  to  take,  for  some  little  time,  one 
of  the  following  pills  twice  a week : Blue 
Pill,  12  grains  ; Ipecacuanha  Powder,  3 
grains 5 Acetous  Lxtract  of  Colchicum,  6 
grains;  mix  and  nmkc  into  6 pills;  an 
aperient  draught  of  Compound  Infusion  of 
Senna,  or  of  Bhubarb  and  Magnesia,  should 
also  be  taken  occasionally.  If  there  is  much 
debility,  with  griping  and  flatulency,  a 
tablespoonful  of  Brandy  in  a glass  of  Soda 
W ater  will  be  a good  accompaniment  to  the 
dally  dinner. 

Irritation  of  the  Bladder.  It  some- 
times occurs  during  the  latter  stages  of 
gonorrhoea  that  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  a 
frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine ; gradu- 


ally this  desire  becomes  more  urgent  and 
continuous,  returning  as  often  as  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ; there  is  great  pain 
during  the  passing  of  the  water,  and  hea^ 
extending  up  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; _il 
this  state  of  things  continues  the  urine  will 
be  tinged  with  blood,  and  will  deposit 
bloody  mucus ; this  indicates  ulceratiort  of 
the  organ,  arising  from  the  irritated  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  proper 
treatment  in  tliis  case  will  be,  to  keep  the 
bladder  in  a state  of  rest  by  the  insertion  of 
a short  flexible  catheter,  retained  in  its 
place  by  a bandage  carried  between  the 
thighs,  through  which  the  urine  may 
escape  as  it  collects.  To  allay  the  pain  and 
irritation.  Opium  in  1 or  2 grain  doses 
should  be  administered,  and  a suppositorj’’, 
composed  of  5 or  6 grains  of  the  same,  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum ; the  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  by  Castor  Oil ; and  a blister 
applied  to  the  pubes  to  produce  counter 
irritation,  is  likely  to  afford  relief.  A re- 
cumbent position  should  be  maintained, 
warm  hip  baths  used,  and  an  abstemious 
diet  preserved,  avoiding  malt  liquor  and  all 
kinds  of  stimulants.  There  is  a plain  dB- 
tinction  between  this  form  of  urinary  dis- 
ease and  stone,  or  calculus,  in  the  circum* 
stance  that,  whereas  with  them  the  pain  is 
most  excruciating  when  the  bladder  is 
empty,  it  is  most  sowvith  this  when  it  is 
full.  An  irritable  state  of  the  bladder  may 
be  brought  on  by  other  causes  than  that 
above  indicated ; such  as  a too  long  reten- 
tion of  urine,  excessive  indulgence  in  venery, 
or  spirituous  liquors,  &c. ; but  in  all  cases 
the  treatment  should  be  much  the  same, 
varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  particular  case.  See 
Stranguary,  Stricture. 

Faralysis  of  the  Bladder  may  be  caused 
by  fever ; it  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  of 
advanced  age,  as  well  as  in  those  affected 
with  a paralytic  affection : the  organ  loses 
its  voluntary  power  to  expel  the  urine, 
which  must  be  drawm  off  by  means  of  a 
catheter;  general  and  uterine  stimulants 
must  be  administered,  especially  blisters  to 
the  loins,  and  a pill,  composed  of  5 grains  of 
Ohio  Turpentine,  and  a | of  a grain  of 
Powdered  Cantharides,  given  twice  a day, 
is  a mode  of  treatment  which  has  been 
found  eftective.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
the  urine,  which  on  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  to  the  patient  in  a horizontal 

Eosition  would  not  flow,  has  done  so  when 
e has  been  placed  erect ; a <'iivumst.iiju,.e 
attributed  to  the  pressuie  of  the  vrseeia 
upon  the  idaddei. 


Rupture  of  the  Bladder.  This  some- 
times occurs  in  consequence  of  external 
violence ; it  results  in  an  escape  of  the 
drine  into  the  abdomen,  leads  to  violent 
mnammation,  and  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

Bursting  of  the  Bladder  may  be  a conse- 
quence of  great  and  protracted  distension  ; 
pel  Imps  the  sloughing  of  an  aneurismal 
tumour ; of  course  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
m that  of  a rupture,  and  the  treatment 
smiiiar.  Little  more  can  be  done  than  to 
pass  a catheter  into  the  bladder  and  let  the 
urine  flow  out;  keep  the  patient  perfectly 
quiet,  and  administering  opiates  to  reduce 
the  pain,  with  stimulants,  such  as  Brandy,  to 
support  the  sj'^stem  under  the  extreme  vital 
depression  which  invariably  follows  the 
occurrence  of  this  accident:  only  a qualified 
surgeon  can  judge  of  the  means  to  be  pur- 
sued in  tills  case ; and,  indeed,  in  all  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  bladder  the  assistance  of  such 
should,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

Tapping,  or  Puncture  of  the  Bladder,  is 
a means  of  relieving  the  organ  when  all 
other  nmans  have  failed;  . we  need  not  de- 
scribe  the  operation,  because  it  is  not  one 
winch  could  under  any  circumstances  be  at- 
tempted by  other  than  a qualified  person  • 
“®.^®cientific  term  for  it'  is  Paracentesis 

For  Wounds  in  the  Bladder,  see  Wounds  • 
tox^tom  m the  Bladder,  see  Calculi. 

Painful  and  incurable  aflfections  of  the 
bladder,  m females  especially,  are  often 
brought  on  by  long  retention  of  the  urine 
from  motives  of  delicacy.  In  this  country 
theie  IS  a great  deficiency  of  public  urinals 
and  accommodations  of  the  kind,  and  the 
consequences  are  often  very  serious.  Better 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  matters  of 
late,  but  they  are  still  very  far  from  sufil- 
ment  for  the  wants  of  the  community, 
n omen  who  are  travelling  often  find  it  ex- 
mely  difficult  to  obtain  the  convenience 
they  require  with  sufficient  privacy,  and  one 
cannou  wmder  that  they  should,  commonly, 
rather  suffer  present  annoyance  and  pain! 
and  incur  risk  of  future  disease,  than  outrage 
p modesty  and  sense  of  propriety. 

system,  the  muscles 
bladder  become  so  re- 
laxed that  they  can  no  I nger  force  out  the 
fluid,  or  constrict  the  passage  through  which 
It  passes,  so  as  to  retain  it  until  the  proper 
time  for  voiding  it  arrives ; it  is,  therefore 
constantly  trickling  through  the  urethra  S 
the  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  the 
patient,  or  else  it  is  retained  until  drawn  off* 
oy  me  catheter,  an  operation  which  has  to 
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be  repeated  very  frequently.  If  aee  is  the 
cause  of  this,  little  can  be  dono  beyond  pro- 
yidmg  the  patient  with  a portable  urinal  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we  come 
to  urine ; if  it  arise  from  debility,  not  the 
' result^  of  lengthened  years,  sireiigthening 
medicines,  good  diet,  cold  hip  baths,  sea 
bathing,  &c.  should  be  resorted  to,  with  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  loins.  For 
Incontinence,  iiiuilmmoderate  flow  of  Urine 
bee  Jjiabetis,  Urine. 

• medical  writers 

mclude  these  under  the  head  of  Vesicular 
eruptiom,^  they  being  large  vesicles  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  skin;  there 
^e  three  varieties  distmguished  as,  1st, 
Pemphigus,  which  chiefly  occurs  in  youn- 
infants,  in  close  crowded 
localities ; they  indicate  a weakness  of  the 
systrai_ resulting  from  want  of  proper  food 
insufficient  clothing,  &c.  The  blains,  which 
appear  like  the  scab  arising  from  a burn 
or  scald  are  usually  on  the  arms  and  upper 

’ accompanied 

constitutional  derange- 
ment of  any  kind ; after  a week  or  so  they 
le  away,  and  fresh  crops  come  out  at  un- 

Chil^ren  attacks 

children  of  riper  years,  and  sometimes  grown 

persons  of  a weakly  habit  of  body,  they  v^ 
much  resemble  the  last  in  all  Impels  ell 
cept  size,  being  considerably  larW  and 
more  numerous.  3rd,  Mtipia,  Although  com- 
monly  called  yesicular,  is  m’ore  like  a pus- 
tular eruption  ; true,  it  first  appears  in  the 

fooS  f lyniph,  but  this 

soon_  alters  its  character,  and  chano-ea  into 

ulcer^^Sf^^^  unhealthy 

layer’  m til  it  extending  layer  upon 
ablh  ’ It  exactly  resembles  a limpet 
shell.  When  the  scabs  have  risen  to  a con- 
siderable height  they  usually  get  rubbed  off* 
but  oyer  the  raw  and  inflamed  ulcer  a fresh 
crust  is  speedily  formed,  which,  however 
does  not  attain  so  regular  a shape,  and  per- 

as  the^S^^'^  It®  ^^c^e-named  sLll 

1 ^-7  resemblance  that 

this  particular  kind  of  eruption  is  distin 

scabs  here 

aie  not  at  all  numerous,  and  they  are  gene- 
confined  to  the  extremities. 

Ihe  treatment  of  these  three  forms  of 
eruptive  disease  should  be  much  the  sXe 
they  are  evidences  of  debiHty,  and,  there- 
fore, demand  a strengthening  diet  with 

genri^^exm-cS, 

ItlmDarb,  if  there  w any  irn.guinrity  in 
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them.  Citi’ate  of  Iron  in  combination  with 
Quinine,  and  an  aromatic  tincture  such  as 
that  of  Cardamums,  will  make  the  best  mix- 
ture ; a little  alkaline  such  as  Bicarbonate 
of  Soda,  or  Potash,  may  perhaps  be  added 
with  advantage. 

Blea-Berhy.  More  generally  called 
Bears’  Whortleberry;  botanical  name  Ar~ 
butus,  or  A.retostaphylos  TJva  Urst,  a small 
evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Eri- 
cacece^^  whose  leaves  are  powerfully  astringent, 
containing,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  36  per 
cent,  of  Tannic  Acid.  It  appears  to  exert 
a specific  influence  on  the  kidneys,  is 
chiefly  given  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  has  been 
foiind  useful  in  cases  of  irritation  of  that 
organ,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Calculi 
(which  see).  Of  the  Powder  from  1 scruple 
to  1 drachm  mav  be  given  every  four  hours; 
of  the  Extract,  from  5 to  10  grains  at  bed 
time  ; of  the  Decoction  from  1 to  2 ounces, 
three  times  a-day ; and  of  the  Syrup  from 
1 drachm  to  | an  ounce.  This  latter  pre- 
paration is  not  a pharmaceutical  formula, 
and  is  but  little  known  or  used.  See  JJva 
Ur  si. 

Blear  Eye.  See  Eye.,  Lippitudo.  ^ 

Bleeding. — In  the  “good  old  times,” 
v/hen  every  village  had  its  barber  surgeori, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches^  of  his 
profession  was  bleeding,  at  one^  shilling  per 
head,  or  rather  arm,  that  being  the  part 
which  was  most  commonly,  as  it  is  now, 
operated  on.  Nearly  all  the  pains  and  aches 
and  unpleasant  feelings  to  which  poor  human 
nature  is  liable,  were  then  attributed  to  an 
over  quantity,  or  bad  quality,  of  the  blood, 
and  ireople  seemed  to  consider  it  a kind  of 
sanatory  duty  to  have  a vein  opened  at  least 
once  a year.  Phlebotomy  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  blood-letting  prevailed  in  the 
land  to  an  almost  alarming  extent.  In  mo- 
dern practice  the  lancet  is  to  a great  extent 
laid  aside.  Dr.  Lettsora’s  motto 

“I  phisios  ’em,  I bleeds  ’em,  I sweats  ’em, 

And  if  they  will  die,  T let’s’  em.’’ — ( J . Lettsom.) 

is  not  adopted  in  all  its  integrity  by  those 
who  now  exercise  the  healing  art,  nor  are 
the garmentsof  Esculapians  literally  “rolled 
in  blood,”  as  they  formerly  were.  Some 
contend  that  this  free  outpouring  ot  the  vital  | 
fluid  was  necessary  in  the  former  ^ateotj 
the  British  constitution  ; the  John  Bull  ot 
cur  day,  they  say,  is  a diftbrent  being  alto- 
gether from  the  sturdy,  choleric,  luli- 
blonded  individual  of  a century  or  two  ago  ; 
and  as  a proof  of  this,  they  advance  this 
fact,  that  we  are  not  so  ready  to  quarrel 
and  light  as  we  were:  it  may  be  so,  although 
lb  ore  have  recently  been  symptoms  of  a le- 


tura  to  the  old  system ; but,  whether  or  no, 
we  have  only  to  do  with  the  fact  as  it  stands, 
and  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  the 
operation  of  bleeding  is  to  be  performed 
when  circumstances  render  it  really  neces- 
sary. It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  bleeding  is  in  itself  a dangerous  opera- 
tion, putting  aside  the  consideration  that 
the  abstraction  of  so  much  blood  from  the 
system  may  produce  serious  mischief;  it 
should,  therefore,  never  be  lightly  resorted 
to,  nor  performed  by  other  than  a skilful 
surgeon.  Cases,  however,  may  occur  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  in  order  to 
arrest  active  inflammation,  or  to  stay  the 
progress  of  an  apoplectic  or  other  fit,  where 
professional  assistance  cannot  be  obtained ; 
it  is  therefore  well  for  persons  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  operation. 

Bleeding  from  the  Arm  is  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  depletion  practised ; the  veins 
there  are  generally  so  prominent  and  access- 
able,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  surgery'  can 
usually  manage  to  open  them,  and  abstract 
the  desired  quantity  of  blood,  although  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  he 
may  chance  to  wound  a nerve  or  an  artery, 
and  so  do  serious  mischief.  The  subjoined 
cut  will  assist  our  unprofessional  readers  in 
understanding  the  relative  position  of  these 


organs,  and,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  pr  o- 
ceed with  some  confidence  should  they  be 
called  on  to  operate  with  the  lancet. 
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in  the  forearm  and  bend  of  the  elbow ; No. 
lis  the  Eadial  Vein;  2,  the  Cephalic;  3, 
the  Anterior  Ulnar ; 4,  the  Posterior  Ulnar ; 
6,  the  Trunk,  formed  by  their  union  ; 6,  the 
Basilic,  which  at  7 penetrates  the  deep 
fascia ; 8,  point  of  communication  between 
the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm  and  the  upp»^r 
part  of  the  Median;  9,  Median  Cephalic; 
10,  Median  Basilic ; 11,  a convexity  of  the 
deep  fascia,  formed  by  the  Brachial  Artery  ; 
12,  External  Cutaneous  Nerve,  which 
pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  dividing  into 
two  branches,  passes  behind  the  INledian 
Cephalic_  Vein  ; _ 13,  Internal  Cutaneous 
Nerve,  dividing  into  branches,  and  passing 
in  front  of  the  Median  Basilic ; 14,  Inter- 
costo  Humeral  Nerve ; 15,  Spiral  Cutaneous 
Nerve.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
veins  pass  up  the  inner  part  of  the  forearm, 
the  middle  one,  when  it  has  nearly  reached 
the  bend,  dividing  into  two  branches  ; it  is 
near  this  point  of  division  of  the  Median 
Vein  into  Median  Basilic  and  Median  Ce- 
phalic, that,  on  account  of  its  greater  pro- 
minence, the  lancet  is  frequently  inserted  ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  directly 
below  the  upper  portion  of  this  lies  the 
Brachial  Artery;  and  that,  the  Internal  and 
External  Cutaneous  Nerves  send  their  mi- 
nute branches  close  up  on  either  side, 
those  of  Uie  former  passing  before  the  Me- 
dian Basilic,  and  those  of  the  latter  behind  the 
Median  Cephalic  Vein ; these  considerations 
sliould  induce  great  caution,  as  an  aneurism 
might  result^  from  puncturing  the  artery, 
and  neuralgia^  from  a similar  accident  to 
either  of  the  nerves.  It  is  the  safest  plan, 
if  the  vein  is  at  all  prominent,  to  open  the 
.Median  Vein  before  it  divides,  or  the  main 
channel  of  the  Uluar;  but,  in  either  case, 

the  method  of  procedure  would  be  this  : 

Pass  a broad  piece  of  tape  twice  round  the 
arm,  about  three  inches  above  the  elbow 
pull  it  moderately  tight,  and  tie  in  a bow 
on  the  outside  ; there  should  have  been  pre- 
viously got  ready,  a small  piece  of  lint, 
moistened,  and  folded  up  into  several  thick- 


ing  the  hand  by  means  of  the  three  disen- 
gaged fingers,  press  the  instrument  iiiNi 
the  vein,  and  give  a slight  cut  upward 
in  withdrawing  it,  so  as  to  make  am  opening 


nesses,  a porringer  or  basin,  to  catch  the 
blood,  a broom  handle  or  other  stout  stick 
for  the  patient  to  grasp,  a wet  sponge,  and 
a piece  of  broad  tape,  about  a yard  and  a 
half  long,  also  a lancet,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  sharp.  AVith  the  left  hand 
grasp  the  patient’s  arm,  and  straighten  it 
out,  to  make  the  veins  as  tense  and  promi- 
nent as  possible ; then  pressing  the  thumb 
of  this  hand  upon  the  vein  at  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  spot  where  the  opening  is  to 
be  made,  and  holding  the  lancet  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  as 
represented  in  the  subjoined  cut,  and  steady- 


sutficiently  large  for  the  blood  to  flow  out  in 
a ^'bin  stream,  which,  if  the  ojieration  is 
properly  performed,  it  will  do  steadily,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon  the 
vein  IS  withdrawn,  and  perhaps  before, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  is  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  usually  abstracted ; it  should  be 
ascertained  beforehand  how  much  the  basin 
or  porringer  will  hold.  AVhen  it  is  suffi- 
ciently full,  again  pressing  the  thumb  on 
the  vein  just  below  the  opening,  loosen  the 
bandage  above  the  elbow,  sponge  ofi:’  any 
blood  there  may  be  about  the  cut,  bring  the 
edges  together,  and  place  over  it  the  folded 
piece  of  lint  previously  prepared,  press  the 
thumb  upon  that,  and  then  proceed  to  ban- 
dage thus : la^  the  tape  obliquely  across  the 
psss  it  round  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  bring  it  back  again  over  the 
same  spot,  then  let  it  go  round  the  arm  be- 
low the  elbowq  and  returning,  let  the  two 
ends  be  tied  in  a secure  bow,  in  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  with  the  free  movement  of  whicli 
the  bandage  should  not  be  tight  enough  tc 
interfere,  although  it  must  be  sufficiently  st> 
to  retain  its  position.  This  mode  of  ban- 
daging  is  called  the  figure  of  8,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  that  figure ; the  follow  mg  cu< 
will  probably  make  our  explanation  clearer. 

A skilful  operator  will  make  a sufficiently 
large  and  clean  opening  for  his  purpose,  yet 
not  always  will  the  blood  flow  freely ; should 
it  not,  direct  the  patient  to  take  hold  of  the 
stick  before-mentioned,  and  by  alternatelv 
tightening  and  loosening  his  grasp,  he  Avifi 
give  an  impetus  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  so 
facilitate  the  completion  of  the  operation; 
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which  is  more  effective  if  performed  quickly. 
The  bandaging  can  be  performed  more 
readily  if  the  patient’s  arm  is  kept  partly 
extended,  resting  upon  the  bleeding-stick ; 
when  the  bandage  is  properly  tied,  the  arm 


can  return  to  its  natural  position,^  and  in 
about  twenty-four  hours  may  be  relieved  of 
all  pressure ; until  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod it  should  be  kept  quiet,  but  should  any 
extra  exertion  cause  the  slipping  of  the 
bandage,  and  the  blood  burst  forth  afresh, 
it  may  be  easily  stopped  by  pressure,  applied 
as  above  directed.  During  the  flowing  of 
the  blood,  both  the  countenance  and  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  should  the  former  become 
pallid,  and  the  latter  diminish  in  force  and 
frequency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  operation.  If  faintness  is  complained 
of,  this  must  be  done  at  once,  and  a 
recumbent  position  should  be  assumed. 

Bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  leg  and 
the  neck  is  sometimes  practised,  but  only 
the  skilful  surgeon  would  think  of  attempt- 
ing this ; the  latter  part  is  only  operated  on 
in  young  children,  in  whom  the  veins  of  the 
arm  are  hidden  in  fat ; it  is,  howler,  a 
difficult  operation,  and  attended  with  con- 
siderable risk,  and  the  object,  moreover, 
can  generally  be  attained  by  means  oi 
Leeches  (which  see),  also  Cupping-)  and 
Scar'ijication)  all  modes  of  what  is  called 
topical  blood  letting;  that  is,  the  ab^rac- 
tion  of  blood  with  the  view  to  diminish  the 
quantity  in  some  particular  part,  which  may 
be  the  seat  of  disease ; whereas  general 
blood  letting  is  resorted  to  with  a vie\v  to 
diminish  the  whole  mass  of  the  circulation, 
and  to  deplete,  or  reduce  the  system.  The 


onening  of  a vein  for  this  purpose  is  termed 
Phlebotomy)  ox  Venesection ; the  opening  of 
an  artery,  sometimes  resorted  to  \o.  Apo- 
plexy (which  see),  is  termed  Arteriotomy 
(which  see). 

The  accidents  likely  to  result  from  bleed- 
ing are,  1 . The  formation  of  a small  tumour 
round  the  orifice,  occasioned  bv  the  blood 
insinuating  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue 
while  it  is  flowing  out  of  the  vessel ; it 
forms  very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  impedes 
the  abstraction  of  the  blood ; a change  in 
the  posture  of  the  arm  will  frequently  pre- 
vent its  enlargement,  and  a removal  of  the 
bandage  will  generally  do  so.  Should  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  not  have  been 
taken,  another  vein  in  the  same,  or  the  op- 
posite arm  may  be  opened.  See  Ecchymosis 
and  Thrombus.  2.  Inflarnmation  of  the 
Integuments  and  suppuration  of  the  Cel- 
lular Tissue  in  which  the  vein  lies.  This 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a bad  lancet,  which 
does  not  make  a clean  cut,  but  rather  lace- 
rates; and  it  will  be  especially  likely  ta 
ensue  if  there  be  great  irritability  of  consti- 
tution ; unsteadiness  of  the  ann  during  the 
operation,  or  want  of  care  in  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  wound  properly  toge- 
ther, will  also  tend  to  produce  this. 
Treatment.  Keep  the  arm  at  rest  in  a 
sling,  apply  Sugar  of  Lead  lotion,  give  mfld 
saline  aperients,  and  if  suppuration  ensues 
poultice  with  Bread  and  ater.  3.  Iniiam- 
mation  of  the  Absorbents ; often  occasioned 
by  motion  of  the  arm  soon  after  bleeding ; 
indicated  by  swellings  over  the  course  of 
the  larger  vessels,  with  pains  shooting  from 
the  point  of  venesection  up  and  down  the 
arm ; there  is  much  inflammation  at  the 
opening  of  the  vein,  and  finally,  suppura- 
tion. Treatment.  Same  as  above,  with  the 
free  application  of  the  lancet  to  the  wound, 
should  it  assume  the  character  of  an  abscess. 
4.  Inflammation  of  the  Vein.  This  is  likely 
to  arise  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  lancet  do  not  readily  unite ; it  may 
vary  greatly  in  degree,  extent,  and  pro- 
gress, and  the  treatment,  although  in  the 
main  similar  to  that  above  recommended, 
will  accord  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation  from  extending  along 
the  membraneous  lines  of  the  vessel  to  the 
heart,  by  placing  a compress  over  the  vein  a 
little  above  the  puncture. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia  of  the 
Fore  Arm,  a consequence  of  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  vein  where  punctured;  the 
whole  arm  becomes  stiff  and  painful,  the 
joints  cannot  be  moved,  nor  the  Angel's  ex- 
tended, without  much  suffering;  the  en- 
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largetnents  are  eometiines  affected  with  a 
kind  of  erysipelas ; there  is  swelling  of  the 
ami,  and  a considerable  degree  of  fever  in 
the  system.  In  about  a week,  a superficial 
formation  of  matter  takes  place,  for  which  a 
vay  of  escape  should  be  made;  it  will  pro- 
bably form  again  and  require  a second,  and 
perhaps  a third,  opening,  but  eventually  is 
quite  got  rid  of,  and  the  patient  gradually 
recovers  tbe  use  of  his  arm.  The  treatment 
the  same  as  usual  in  inflammatory  diseases  ; 

latter  stages,  friction  for  the  fingers, 
emow  joint,  and  fore  arm,  with  Cam- 
phoiated  Mercurial  Linament ; and,  if  neces- 
sary, extension  by  moans  of  a splint. 

Wounded  hferves.  This  is  known  by 
a sensation  of  acute  pain  in  the  parts  which 
the  particular  nerve  supplies,  such  as  is  felt 
in  Tic  Doloreux,  and  other  neuralgic  com 
plaints ; in  some  instances  violent  convul 
sions  have  ensued,  and  other  symptoms  at- 
tributable to  nervous  irritation.  If  anodynes 
do  not  succeed  in  allaying  this,  a complete 
severance  of  the  injured  nerve  is  recom- 
mended ; and  this,  of  course,  only  a surgeon 
would  attempt. 

Bleeding  at  the  Hose.  Persons  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  and  full  habit  of 
body,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease,  we 
were  about  to  say ; but  perhaps  it  ought 
ratliCT  to  be  regarded  as  a salutary  provision 
lor  ^ relief  of  the  overcharged  system.  If 
it  does  not  run  to  a weakening  extent  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  it  should  be  in- 
tcifered  with.  Those  who  are  troubled 
with  vertigo  and  headache,  arising  from  a 
lulness  of  the  veins  and  a tendency  of  blood 
to  the  head,  know  how  much  better  and 
lighter  they  feel  after  a good  bleeding  from 
the  nose ; and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
many  a fit  of  apoplexy  has  been  averted  by 
It,  and  many  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
lever,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  This 
bleeding  may  arise  from  several  causes, 
among  which  may  be  named  violent  exer- 
cise, great  heat,  blows  on  the  part,  the  long 
maintenance  of  a stooping  posture,  and  a 
peculiar  smallness  of  the  vessels  which  con- 
vey  the  blood  to  the  brain,  rendering  them 
liable  to  rupture  ; it  may  come  on  without 
any  previous  warning,  or  be  preceded  by 
headache  and  a sense  of  heaviness,  sin^’in®’ 
noises  in  the  ear,  heat  and  itching  of”  the 
nostrils,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  artery, 
and  accelerated  pulse.  When  it  comes  on 
too  frequently  and  continues  long,  so  as  to 
cause  faintness,  and  especially  if  the  person 
subject  to  It  be  of  a wealdy  habit  or  ad- 
vanced m years,  it  should  be  stopped  as 

1 stoppage  may  some- 
tameg  be  effected  by  immersing  the  head  in 


cold  water,  free  exposure  to  cool  air,  and 
drinking  cool  acidulous  liquids ; the  body 
of  the  patient  should  maintain  an  erect 
position,  with  the  head  thrown  somewhat 
back,  a key  or  other  cold  substance  be  ap- 
plied to  the  spinal  cord,  vinegar  be  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  or  an  astringent  wash  in- 


jected with  a syringe ; it  may  be  composed 
as  follows : — Alum  and  Acetic  Acid  of  each 
2 drachms.  Water  6 ounces ; or  3 drachms 
of  the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  in  the 
same  quantity  of  Water;  or  if  these  fail, 
the  nostrils  may  be  plugged  with  lint  dipped 
m a strong  solution  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper ; or  the  lint  first  moistened,  and 
men  dipped  in  finely  powdered  Charcoal. 
When  the  bleeding  has  stopped  there  should 
be  no  haste  to  remove  the  clotted  blood 
from  the  nostrils;  let  it  come  away  of 
itself ; do  not  blow  the  nose  violently,  nor 
take  stimulants,  unless  there  be  excessive 
iaintness,  in  which  case  a little  cold  Brandy 
and  Water  may  be  taken.  Where  there  is 
a full  habit  of  body,  cooling  medicines,  low 
diet,  and  leeches  to  the  temples,  may  be 
safely  advised,  with  perhaps  occasional 
blading  from  the  arm.  See  Hcewiorrkaqe^ 
Blepharin  (Greek,  for  the  Eyelid). 
Hence  the  com])o\xudi?,—Blephar-Opthalniia, 
Inflammation  of  the  Eyelid  ; B. -ptosis, 
a falling  of  the  upper  Eyelid  ; Anklyo- 
blepharon,  an  unnatural  union  of  the  two 
Eyelids;  Pachy-hlepharosis,  a thickened 
state  o-f  the  Eyelids ; Sym-blepharin,  the 
connection  of  the  lid  to  the  globe  of  the  Eye. 

BmGHT,  a kind  of  palsy  affecting  one  side 
of  the  face,  the  nerves  of  which  lose  their 
lower ; it  is  caused  by  sudden  cold  or  damn. 
>ee  Palsy.  ^ 

Blindness.  Deprivation  of  sight  mav 
proceed  from  various  causes,  such  as  one  of 
the  diseases  which  affect  the  eyeball,  (see 
Ophthalmia^  or  deficiency  of  power  in  the 
optic  nerve,  local  or  general  paralysis,  or 
any  disease  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain  or 
the  nervous  system ; the  formation  of  a 
speck  on  the  eye,  or  of  a film  over  the  lens. 

Cataract.')  Sometimes  the 
: iffection  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  from  which 
OSS  of  sight  proceeds,  is  sympathetic,  aris- 
ing from  a disordered  stomach ; in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  it  is  but  transient ; and 
matters  may  be  set  right  by  a Blue  Pill  and 
Senna  Draught,  with  low  diet,  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disorder. 

- f these  do  not  have  the  desired  effect  a 
surgeon  should  be  consulted,  as  there’  ia 
reason  to  suspect  some  organic  mischief 
.eeches  on  the  temples,  blisters  behind  tliV. 
ears,  cupping  in  the  neck  ; either,  or  all  of 
these  may  be  tried  should  there  be  a sense  of 
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fulness,  headache,  or  giddiness  _ accompany- 
ing indistinctness  of  vision  ; in  this  case, 
too,  more  powerful  medicines,  such  as 
Colocynth  and  Calomel  Pills,  should  be 
taken,  and  a course  of  depletion  vigorously 
carried  out. 

Proceeding,  as  blindness  does,  from  such 
a variety  of  causes,  few  general  directions 
can  be  given  for  its  treatment : when  it  is 
owing  to  a change  in  the  structure  of  the 
eye  itself,  its  approaches  will  be  very  gra- 
dual, unless  this  change  is  the  result  oi 
active  inflammation.  Temporary  loss  oi 
sight  is  a frequent  symptom  of  jlpoplexy 
(which  see) . It  also  results  from  diseases 
of  exhaustion,  and  sometimes  occurs  after 
copious  bleeding ; its  total  loss  may  be 
efiected  by  a blow  on  or  about  the  region  oi 
the  Eye  (which  see).  For  the  blind  from 
birth  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  Sight. 

Blisters  (Latin  vesicatoria^  from  vesica., 
a bladder,  sometimes  called  Epispastics., 
which  see) . A Blister  is  an  application  to 
the  skin,  producing  a discharge  of  the  thin 
watery  matter  called  Seruwi.,^  or  of  thicker 
matter  called  Pus  (both  of  which  see) , by  ex- 
citing acute  inflammation.  The  chief  blis- 
tering agent  used  by  medical  practitionei^ 
in  this  country  the  Spanish  Fly,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Cantharides.  But  the  application  of  any 
highly-irritating  substance  will  produce  the 
lame  effect,  which  is  in  truth  an  effort  of 
pature  to  protect  the  acutely  sensible  true 
skin  from  the  action  of  the  irritant,  by  in- 
terposing between  it  and  the  outer  skin,  or 
scarf,  a bag  or  vesicle  of  fluid  ; thus  we  see, 
that  after  scalds  and  burns,  bladders  of 
serum  arise.  Steam,  strong  Amnionia, 
Mustard,  Horseradish,  Croton  Oil,  lartar 
Emetic,  and  many  other  applications,  will 
excite  this  inflammatory  action,  and  cause 
the  formation  of  a blister,  but  scarcely  any 
so  speedily  and  effectually  as  the  agent  first 
named,  which  is  generally  applied  in  the 
form  of  a plaister— the  Emplastrum  Can- 
iharides^  or  Lytti^.,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia— 
although  this  comparatively  clumsy  and 
inconvenient  mode  of  application  is 
being  rapidly  superseded  by  one  more  light 
and  elegant,  and  cleanly,  called  _ Can- 
iharidine.,  or  Blistering  Tissues^  which  is 
silk,  or  some  other  convenient  material 
saturated  with  the  active  principle  of 
Fly,  obtained  by  distillation  in  Ether.  Ihis 
bas  only  to  be  cut  to  the  requisite  size, 
placed  on  the  part,  and  kept  close  to  it  for 
a few  hours ; it  may  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist.  There  is  also  an  Extract  prepared 
by  evaporating  a tincture  composed  of  _4 
parts  of  the  Flies  to  1 of  strong  Acetic  Acid 


and  16  of  Rectified  Spirits ; and  AeetmiLytis^ 
formed  of  the  above  acid  and  the  insects. 
The  latter  preparation  has  merely  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a camel-hair  brush ; it  is  very 
speedy  in  its  operation.  The  old  and  still 
generally-pursued  method  is  to  spread  the 
Blister  Plaister  pretty  thickly  on  leather, 
adhesive  plaister,  calico,  or  linen,  and  place 
it  on  the  part  affected,  putting  a handker- 
chief round  to  keep  it  close  to  the  skin  ; in 
ten  or  twelve  hours  it  ought  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ; it  may  then  be  taken  off,  the 
vesicle  clipped  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors 
to  let  out  the  fluid,  which  should  not  he 
suffered  to  run  down  the  body,  as  it  will 
produce  painful  excoriations ; keep  the 
blister  dressed  with  Spermaceti  or  Elder- 
flower  Ointment,  until  healed.  Sometimes 
a little  of  the  powdered _ Fly  is  sprinkled 
over  the  outside  of  the  plaister  when  spread, 
and  previous  to  its  application,  and  some- 
times a few  grains  of  Tartar  Emetic ; these 
increase  the  activity  of  the  application,  but 
are  apt  to  produce  Stranguary  (which  see). 
Respecting  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  Blisters, 
we  may  just  observe  that  these  vary  greatly 
in  accordance  with  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  The  following  diagrama 
exhibit  the  shapes  of  those  most  in  use  ■— 


A,  for  the  chest,  pointed  end  upwards,  size 
7 inches  long  by  oh  at  broadest  part ; B,  for 
the  side  or  loins,  8 inches  long  by  4 broad  ; 
C,  behind  the  car,  4 inches  long  by  2^  at 
broadest  part;  this  includes  the  margin, 
which  should  bo  left  plain,  or  spread  witb 
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Tes'in  Ok-  came  other  adhesive  plaister,  that 
b,  when  the  old  Blister  Plaister  is  used. 
For  children,  the  same  shapes  c/e  used,  but 
reduced  in  size  according  to  age  and  other 
circumstances.  Sometimes  very  much  larger 
blisters  than  these  are  applied,  and. of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  adapted  for  particular  parts  of 
the  body  ; but  this  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  medical  attendant.  The 
best  time  for  the  application  of  a blister  is 
the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  on,  the 
patient  had  better  retire  to  bed,  and  if  pos- 
sible get  to  sleep.  If  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  it  is  found  not  to  have  risen  well,  it 
must  remain  on  longer.  With  persons  far 
advanced  in  life,  or  who  have  a particularly 
dry  skin,  or  are  in  a state  of  great  nervous 
depression,  sixteen,  or  even  twenty  hours 
may  be  required  for  the  full  effect  of  the 
irritant  to  be  produced.  The  action  may  be 
assisted,  and  the  removal  of  the  plaister  fa- 
cilitated, by  rubbing  the  part  previously  to 
application  with  Olive  Oil,  or  by  inter- 
posing a thin  piece  of  muslm  between  the 
plaister  and  the  skin ; this,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  old  form  of  application.  For  children, 
and  those  who  have  tender  and  delicate 
skins,  the  action  of  a blister  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  as  the  effect  is  often  produced 
in  a shorter  time  than  is  usually  required. 
The  plaister  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  rise,  and  a warm  bread  poultioe 
applied  ; under  its  influence  the  full  rising 
will  generally  take  place.  When  the  vesicle 
is  punctured,  and  the  fluid  emptied  upon  a 
cloth  placed  to  catch  it,  allow  the  mem- 
brane to  subside  and  apply  the  dressing ; it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  imagined  that  the 
rising  has  only  taken  place  at  one  part  of 
the  vesicated  surface,  because  a bladder  only 
appears  there  ; but  a close  examination  will 
show  that  the  bladder  extends  over  the 
whole,  but  is  only  obvious  at  the  lower  por- 
tion, where  the  fluid  has  gravitated ; some- 
times, instead  of  one  large  bag,  there  are 
several  small  vesicles — these  should  all  be 
clipped,  unless  very  small.  When,  instead 
of  watery  fluid,  the  blister  contains  a thick 
us,  which  does  not  flow  out,  there  should 
e no  squeezing  to  make  it  do  so ; it  will 
gradually  ooze  out  into  the  dressing,  which 
may  be  Ointment  spread  upon  Lint,  as  before 
mentioned,  or  Cotton-wadding,  which  has 
been  recently  employed  with  good  results. 
But  perhaps  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  pleasant  and  elegant,  is 
that  called  Brown’s  Tissue  Dressing,  which 
consists  of  a cerate  evenly  and  thinly  spread 
upon  tissue  paper;  this  adheres  closely 
upon  the  vesicated  surface,  and  f^orms  as  it 
were  a second  cuticle. 


Sometimes  a blister  is  popularly  said  to 
“ get  the  Are  into  it,”  that  is,  it  becomes 
hot  and  inflamed  ; in  this  case  a cold  bread- 
and- water  poultice  will  generally  ^ive 
relief. 

The  custom  of  keeping  blisters  open  by 
repeated  applications  of  Savine  Ointment, 
or  some  other  irritant,  although  followed  by 
many  medical  practitioners,  is  scarcely  to 
be  recommended.  By  its  irritating  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system  it  frequently  does 
much  harm.  The  counter-irritation  may 
be  kept  up  by  a succession  of  small  blisters 
close  about  the  same  spot. 

“ Flying  Blisters”  are  those  -which  are 
taken  off  as  soon  as  redness  is  produced: 
weak  mustard  poultices  will  answer  this 
purpose.  The  non-rising  of  a blister  fre  • 
quently  gives  much  alarm,  it  being  u 
popular  impression  that  the  absence  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin  is  owing  to  a defl- 
ciency  of  vital  power;  but  very  trivial 
causes  will  sometimes  prevent  the  expected 
efiect  taking  place. 

Persons  liable  to  affections  of  the  Kidney 
should  never  be  blistered,  except  with  me- 
dical sanction.  Much  harm  is  often  done 
by  resorting  too  hastily  to  this  method  of 
obtaining  relief  in  cases  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation  ; by  the  irritation  produced, 
the  general  sjmiptoms  are  aggravated,  with- 
out affording  the  expected  amount  of  local 
relief.  It  is  always  best  to  consult  a sur- 
geon before  making  the  application. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  blisters  are 
chiefly  useful  as  counter-irritants.  They 
are  applied  over  the  seat  of  some  active  dis- 
ease, as  Pneumonia^  Gastritis^  Hepatitis^ 
Phrenitis.  They  are  also  applied  with  good 
effect  in  spasmodic  affections,  as  Angina  pec- 
toris^ Epilepsy^  Catalepsy^  Hysteria^  Para- 
lysis^ &c.  (all  of  which  see). 

^ Blood  (Latin  sanguis) . The  fluid  which 
circulates  through  the  heart,  arteries,  liver, 
veins,  &c.,  and  is  the  source  of  animal  heat, 
and  the  great  active  agent  of  vitality.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  food  by  the  processes  of 
Eigestion  and  Assimilation  (which  see), 
and  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  intended  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  nature  and  quality 
of  that  food ; it  is  therefore  of  importance 
that  we  should  understand  something  of  its 
component  parts,  and  of  the  Particular  sub- 
stances which  are  best  adapted  to  impart  to 
it  the  requisite  conditions.  Chemical  analysis 
and  the  powers  of  the  microscope  have  both 
been  applied  to  an  examination  of  this  vital 
fluid,  which  oH)\q  Liquor  Sanguinis^ 

or  Liquid  of  the  Blood,  which  is  ti-^  nsparent 
and  nearly  colourless,  and  holds  i solution 
tho  ^brin,  albumen,  and  mineral  saltfli 
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which  constitute  its  animal  principles; 
in  this  float  the  corpuscules,  or  globules, 
which  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red, 
which  are  much  the  more  numerous,  and 
the  white,  or  colourless;  it  is  the  former 
which  impart  that  sanguine  tint  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  blood  of  most  animals.^  These 
red  globules  are  extremely  minute,  theiraver- 
age  diameter  being,  it  is  said,  about  the 
3,200th  part  of  an  inch ; they  consist  of  a 
membrane  enclosing  a coloured  fluid,  and 
under  the  microscope  look  like  flattened 
discs  "with  a depression  in  the  centre ; it  has 
been  observed  that  Avhen  draAvn  from  the 
body  they  have  a tendency  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  rows.  A different  condition  of 
the  blood  is  known  to  exist  during  the  time 
it  is  circulating  in  the  system,  and  after  it 
has  issued  from  the  vein  or  artery.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  that  a sepa- 
ration takes  place,  part  becoming  a thick 
solid  mass,  and  part  a thin  almost  colourless 
fluid,  the  former  of  these,  which  is  called 
clot^  is  composed  of  a fibrous  network  in- 
Yolving  the  corpuscules,  whilst  the  latter, 
termed  Serum,  is  the  Liquor  Sanguinis,  de- 
prived of  its  fibrin,  which  has  united  with 
the  thicker  portion.  By  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents,  and  their  forms 
and  appearances,  the  experienced  eye  can  at 
once  tell  the  condition  of  the  body  from 
whence  they  have  been  Avithdrawn.  Thus, 
Avhen  the  solid  matter  assumes  a cup-like 
shape,  and  is  covered  with  a buff-coloured 
fluid,  active  inflammation  is  indicated.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
solid  matter  in  1,000  parts  of  healthy  blood 
is  from  200  to  210,  as  folloAvs : Albumen, 
20 ; Corpuscules,  red  and  white,  125 ; Fi- 
brin, 2| ; Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Potas- 
sium, 4;  Phosphates  of  Soda,  Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, and  Iron,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and 
Oxide  of  Iron,  2|=204.  Of  these  consti- 
tuents we  may  briefly  observe,  that  the 
Albumen  is  the  material  from  Avhich  are 
elaborated  most  of  the  substances  necessary  to 
existence,  the  fibrin  itself  and  the  solid  parts 
of  the  corpuscules  included  Albumen'). 
The  red  globules  appear  to  be  chiefly  useful 
in  stimulating  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  to  a proper  performance  of  their  re- 
spective duties ; their  office  is  more  connected 
with  respiration  than  nutrition.  To  the 
Fibrin  has  been  assigned  the  fonnation 
of  the  muscular  and  other  fibrous 
tissues ; this  is  the  material  Avhich  is 
most  completely  prepared  for  organisation, 
betAveen  it  and  albumen  there  is  little  appa- 
rent difference,  and  even  by  chemical 
analysis  it  is  difficult,  some  say  impossible, 
to  detect  any.  The  only  obvious  distinction 


appears  to  be  that,  whereas  the  fibnn  coagu« 
lates  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  body, 
the  albumen  ’‘'..il  only  do  so  in  a tempera* 
ture  of  150  degrees ; it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  in  cases  of  death  by  lightning, 
or  any  active  poison,  this  poAver  of  coagula- 
tion is  lost ; this  Avould  seem  to  indicate 
some  chemical  change  afiecting  the  Autality 
of  the  fluid.  The  phosphates  and  other 
saline  constituents  supply  the  materials  for 
building  up  and  repairing  the  bony  frame 
and  the  several  tissues;  they  also  enter 
largely  into  the  secretions,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  decomposition 
Avhich  Avould  take  place  in  the  blood  but  for 
their  presence. 

By  this  combination  of  elements,  nutrition 
is  supplied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  system, 
of  precisely  the  kind  that  is  required ; fibrin 
for  the  muscles ; fatty  matter,  phosphorus 
and  albumen  for  the  nerves ; gelatine  and 
earthy  salts  for  the  bones,  and  so  on.  Again, 
as  to  the  secretions,  the  bile  absorbs  fatty 
matter  and  some  other  elements  peculiar  to 
it ; urea  and  some  of  the  salines  enter  into 
the  urine  ; and  to  the  composition  of  the 
milk  in  Avomen  go  fat,  sugar,  albumen,  &c. 
The  abstraction  of  all  these  elements  from 
the  blood,  in  its  course  from  the  heart 
through  the  arteries,  alters  its  composition, 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life ; 
it  loses  its  bright  red  colour,  and  becomes 
dark  and  thick,  laden  Avith  carbon,  and  in 
this  state  is  conveyed  through^  the  veins 
to  the  lungs,  where  it  gives  out  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  takes  in  a fresh  supply  of  oxygen, 
in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  is 
passed  on  to  the  great  reserAmir,  the  heart, 
Avith  all  its  Autal  properties  restored,  and  is 
again  pumped  oUt  .through  the  arteries,  to 
run  the  same  course  of  usefulness,  and  return 
again,  and  again  to  receive  a fresh  commis- 
sion'from  the  “great  monarch  of  the  ‘ purple 
island,’  ” as  the  old  poet  Fletcher,  has  fanci- 
fully termed  the  human  body.  This  beau- 
tiful arrangement  must  strike  every  one 
Avith  admiration,  Avho  attentively  considers 
it ; it  has  been  AA'ell  said  that  “ an  un devout 
astronomer  is  mad;”  no  less  truly  might 
this  be  said  of  an  undevout  anatomist,  for 
he  has  constantly  before  him  the  most 
Avonderful  adaptations,  and  proofs  of  divine 
poAA'er  and  goodness. 

It  Avill  be  seen  by  the  above  that,  although 
in  the  process  of  depuration,  that  is,  purity - 
ing  or  cleansing,  which  the  blood  undergoes, 
the  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, generally  take  an  active  part,  yet 
the  chief  organs  employed  are  the  Lungs 
(which  see). 

With  regard  to  the  Pathology  of  ths 
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Blood,  we  may  briefly  remark  tliat  in 
various  diseases  it  presents  aspects  and  com- 
binations very  different  from  those  of  a 
healthy  state  ; thus  in  plethora,  we  find  an 
increase  in  quantity  ; after  hsemori’hage,  or 
bleeding,  of  course  a decrease ; in  severe  in- 
flammation and  inflammatory  fevers,  the 
temperature  which  may  generally  be  set  at 
about  100°,  rises  to  120®  or  even  150® ; in 
languid  states  of  the  system  it  falls  consi- 
derably below  the  average  ; in  states  where 
the  circulation  is  rapid  it  becomes  redder 
than  common  from  an  excess  of  globules ; 
pale  from  a deficiency  of  the  sanue,  in  Ancs- 
mia  (which  see) ; and  purple  from  defective 
oxygenisation  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  preg- 
nancy, and  acute  rheumatism.  In  unin- 
flammatory  fevers,  cerebral  congestion, 
scurvy,  and  inflammation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  quantity  is  diminished,  as  is  that 
of  albumen  in  the  serum  in  Bright’s  disease 
of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  salts  in  typhoid 
fevers  and  cholera.  The  blood,  also,  may 
be  considerably  changed  in  its  character  by 
the  admixture  of  elements  not  natural  to  it, 
such  as  those  of  the  diflerent  secretions  or 
substances  not  contained  in  any  of  them,  as 
sugar.  The  blood  may^  also,  absorb  its  own 
morbid  secretions ; by  it  all  contagious ' dis- 
eases are  taken  into  the  system,  as  are  also 
poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  lead,  mer- 
cury, iodine,  or  arsenious  acid  (see  Poisons), 
and  thus  it  is  often  materially  altered  in  its 
constitution,  and  rendered  unfit  for  circula- 
tion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  28 
pounds  is  the  average  quantity  of  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  system  of  a healthy 
adult : the  principal  states  of  disease  inci- 
dental to  this  fluid  are  Congestion,  caused  by 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  any  organ, 
by  the  obstruction  of  any  passage,  the 
breaking  away  of  cellular  tissue,  or  the 
dilation  or  rupture  of  inteructl  passages; 
cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  a 
dry  state  of  the  skin,  will  sometimes  occa- 
■ion  this;  if  affecting  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
it  is  called  Extravasation  (which  see) . 

Inflammation  of  the  Blood  may  proceed 
from  several  causes : it  consists  of  a dilated 
state  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries. 
Into  which,  owing  to  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  more  of  the  fluid  is  forced  than  in 
their  natural  state  they  will  contain.  See 
Inflammation. 

Vomiting  and  Spitting  of  Blood.  The 
first  of  these  indicates  a deranged  state  of 
the  ^ system ; it  may  proceed  from  indi- 
estion  producing  a plethoric  state  of  the 
lood  vessels  of  the  stomach,  the  in- 
.«iTuption  or  suppression  of  discharges,  or  a 
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diseased  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  Purpura 
and  Scurvy  (which  see) ; great  exertions 
after  a full  meal,  or  external  violence,  may 
also  give  rise  to  this,  or  the  passing  of  blood 
through  the  bowels,  which  may  sometimes 
go  on  for  some  time  without  being  dis- 
covered. The  rupture  of  a vessel  in  the 
lungs  may  likewise  occasion  vomiting  of 
blood,  but  this,  called  by  surgeons, 
Hcemoptysis  (which  see),  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a cough,  and  the  red  fluid  is 
spat  up  in  a succession  of  mouthfuls ; 
whereas  if  it  comes  from  the  stomach  it  is 
thrown  up  in  one  full  vomiting,  and  is 
usually  mixed  with  food.  The  treatment 
for  this  should  be  cold  drinks,  perfect  rest, 
active  purgatives;  3 grains  of  Calomel,  or 
5 of  Blue  Pill  over-night,  and  a Senna 
draught  in  the  moiTiing  to  begin  with ; the 
purgatives  should  be  repeated  daily  until 
the  stools  lose  their  dark  colour,  and,  should 
the  bleeding  continue,  give  Spirits  of  Turp- 
entine, about  20  drops,  in  cold  water,  every 
four  hours,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  Vine- 
gar_  in  water,  or  a draught  containing  20 
grains  of  Gallic  Acid  and  10  of  Laudanum 
in  a little  Mucilage.  Keep  the  patient  low 
in  diet  until  the  bleeding  has  stopped,  and 
then  raise  it,  giving,  also,  light  tonics  and 
gentle  aperients,  if  required. 

If  the  bleeding  is  occasioned  by  Amen-- 
orrhcea,  or  Piles,  treat  as  directed  under 
those  heads.  For  Petermination  of  Blood 
to  the  PLead,  see  Apoplexy,  Brain,  Con- 
gestion ; for  Bloody  Flux,  see  Eysentery ; 
for  Chronic  Piseases  of  the  Blood,  see  Anm^ 
mia,  Cachexia,  Chlorosis,  Plethora,  Scro 
fula.  For  Blood-shot  Eyes,  see  Eye,  Inv 
flammation. 

Bloodstone.  d'ceokHeliotropum,  a species 
of  chalcedony,  sometimes  put  down  the  back 
to  stop  bleeding  of  the  nose ; its  coldness  is 
its  only  virtue. 

Blows.  ^ These  are  most  frequently  fatal 
when  inflicted  on  parts  immediately  over 
a collection  of  nerves,  as  the  region  of  the 
heart,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  neck. 
A blow  on  the  head  may  cause  concussion, 
of  the  brain,  if  it  do  not  fracture  the  skull, 
which  it  may  do  if  inflicted  on  the  side  of 
the  temple  where  the  bone  is  thin  ; one  on 
the  spine  may  fracture  the  vertebr®  and 
cause  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  may  indeed  occur  without  a 
fracture,  but  by  reason  of  the  shock  sus- 
tained by  the  nervous  system  in  its  main 
channel  of  sensation.  A deadly  faintnesi 
generally  follows  the  infliction  of  a blow 
which  is  likely  to  result  seriously  ; for  this, 
stimulants,  such  as  Brandy,  Ammonia,  or 
Ether  should  be  given ; cold  water  dashed 
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on  the  spine  should  also  be  tried,  and 
should  this  prove  unsuccessful,  and  syncope 
ensue,  a warm  bed  and  artificial  respiration 
Cnust  be  tried,  with  hot  flannels  to  the  chest, 
Mustard  plaisters  to  the  spine,  and  Turpen- 
tine or  other  stimulant  injections.  See 
£ ruisesy  Contusions. 

Blue  Disease.  Characterized  by  the 
blue  or  livid  appearance  of  those  parts 
which,  in  health,  are  generally  red,  and  by 
langour  and  great  susceptibility  to  cold. 
Cause — Some  malformation  of  the  heart, 
which  prevents  the  proper  arterialization  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs.  This  disease  dates 
from  birth,  and  the  patient  seldom  survives 
infancy.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
remedially. 

Blue  Eye  Wateii.  A solution  of  Am- 
moniated  Copper,  the  Liquor  Capri  Ammo- 
niati  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  See 
Copper. 

Blue  Ointment.  Mercurial  Ointment, 
of  a blue  or  gi'ay  colour:  officinal  name 
TJngentum  Hyclrargyri.  See  Mercury., 
Ointments. 

Blue  Pill  or  Mercurial  Pill.  Lilulce 
Mydrargyri.  See  Mercury.,  Pills. 

Blue  Stone.  Blue  Vitriol  or  Sulphate 
of  Copper,  Capri  Sulphas.  See  Copper. 

Boiling.  The  “ Family  Doctor,”  it  will 
be  seen,  sometimes  takes  upon  himself  to 
give  advice  in  matters  of  domestic  economy 
when  they  affect  the  important  subjects  of 
health  and  disease,  and  he  would  caution 
the  cook  never  to  let  the  water  in  which 
she  puts  her  meat  on  the  fire  reach 
the  point  of  ebullition — that  is,  about 
212°  Fahrenheit.  That  great  authority, 
Liebig,  says  that  50°  or  60°  lower  than  this 
is  quite  sufficient  to  cook  the  meat,  provided 
a sufficient  time  be  given,  and  that,  in  tliis 
way,  it  will  be  more  tender  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  consequently  more  nutritious, 
than  if  absolutely  boiled — indeed,  stewed 
would  be  the  proper  terra  for  this  method 
of  cooking.  The  wmter,  it  is  true,  may  and 
should  boil  before  the  meat  is  put  into  it, 
and  for  a minute  or  two  after ; but  then  suf- 
ficient cold  water  must  be  put  in  to  reduce 
the  temperature  to  about  150°,  and  at  this 
point  it  must  be  kept  until  the  cooking  is 
effected,  that  is,  until  it  exhibits  no  appear- 
ance of  redness  anywhere.  “ By  the  sudden 
immersion  of  the  flesh  in  boiling  water,”  says 
our  authority,  “the  external  constituents, 
and  especially  the  albumen,  becomes  quickly 
hardened  and  coagulated,  so  as  to  form  a 
case  around  the  interior  portions.  If  the 
-Mgh  temperature  is  preserved,  this  harden- 
ing process  Avill  be  carried  right  through 
die  joint,  which  is  thus  rendered  indiges- 


tible, whereas  in  the  lower  temperature  the 
meat  is  cooked  without  the  destruction  of 
its  nutritive  soluble  principles.  If  soup  is  the 
object  of  the  boiling,  then  the  meat  should 
be  put  into  cold  water,  and  the  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  or 
near  it ; in  this  way  the  dissolving  proccas 
goes  on  regularly  through  the  whole  mass, 
there  being  no  case-hardening  to  interfere 
with  it.”  N.B.' — All  vegetables  should  bo 
thoroughly  boiled;  they  will  be  likely  to 
disagree  if  they  are  not. 

Boils.  These  painful  inflammatory  swell- 
ings mostly  occur  in  young  and  vigorous  per- 
sons, so  much  60  indeed  as  to  be  generally 
looked  upon  as  a sign  of  robust  health.  Xow 
and  then,  however,  we  find  them  breaking 
out  upon  the  weak  and  delicate;  in  any 
case  they  are  symptomatic  of  some  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  which  takes  this  means 
of  relieving  itself  of  that  which  is  super- 
fluous, or  dangerous  to  its  internal  economy. 
They  should  be  regarded  as  warnings  that 
some  change  in  the  diet  or  mode  of  life  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  completo 
health ; those  who  neglect  such  warnings 
often  suffer  the  consequence  in  an  attack  of 
severe  illness,  or  in  an  eruption  of  a more 
painful  and  dangerous  kind.  See  Carbuncle. 

The  seat  of  the  boil  is  the  true  skin  and 
the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  A smaK 
angry-looking  spot  on  the  outer  skin  first 
appears;  this  gradually  enlarges  into  a 
sw'elling  with  a whitish  conical  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a hard  inflamed  base  ; sooner  or 
later  this  is  sure  to  suppurate  and  discharge 
pus  and  blood,  and  a fibrous  mass  called  a 
core  ; until  this  latter  is  ejected  the  abscess 
will  not  heal ; it  often  lies  deep,  and  causes 
great  pain  before  coming  away.  Warm- 
water  bathing,  and  poulticing  with  Linseed 
meal,  is  the  proper  treatment  at  first ; Resin 
Ointment,  or  Venice  Turpentine,  or  some 
other  drawing  application  of  an  irritating 
nature,  is  often  applied,  but  it  causes  un- 
necessary pain,  and  effects  no  object  that  the 
poultice  would  not.  As  soon  as  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  sw’elling  becomes  soft,  a 
cut  should  be  made  with  a knife  or  lancet 
through  the  skin  beneath  which  the  core 
lies  ; this  permits  the  escape  of  the  confined 
matter,  and  relieves  the  pain.  The  poultices 
should  be  continued  until  the  core  is  drawn 
out,  soon  after  which  the  healing  process 
will  commence ; this  may  be  facilitated  by 
a dressing  of  simple  ointment,  or  pure  hog’s 
lard  will  do. 

Boils  and  Carbuncles  have  recently  been 
successfully  treated  with  Opium,  of  the 
aqueous  extract  of  which  a thick  solution 
has  been  painted  on  any  suspicious  spot; 
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this  forms  a c«  ating  which  must  be  renewed 
three  or  four  times  a day  : twenty-four 
hours’  application  is  said  to  he  generally 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  inflam- 
mation. A plaister  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  Soap,  Opium,  and  Mercury,  spread 
on  thick  leather,  is  then  placed  on  the  spot, 
having  a hole  in  the  centre  for  the  escape 
of  any  matter;  if  painful,  a poultice  must 
he  applied.  If,  in  spite  of  this  treatment, 
tlie  boil  will  have  its  course,  strong  Nitric 
Acid  is  said  to  be  the  best  application,  using 
it  freely  two  or  three  times,  taking  care  to 
remove  the  slough  before  each  application, 
supporting  the  margin  with  plaister  and 
poulticing  freely.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  opium  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
soothing  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
capillaries,  small  artei’ies,  and  nerves;  its 
immediate  effect  is  to  lessen  the  throbbing, 
heat,  and  redness.  The  use  of  the  plaister 
is  to  give  support  to  the  inflamed  vessels, 
and  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Boils  often  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ; they  are  very  painful  and  trouble- 
some, but  not  in  themselves  dangerous ; 
they  seldom  run  into  ulcerations  and  deep 
seated  sloughing  sores  unless  neglected ; 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  go  about  their 
daily  avocations  with  them  will  do  well  to 
apply,  during  the  day,  a piece  of  lint  satu- 
rated with  Olive  Oil,  and  kept  on  with 
strapping.  _ For  internal  treatment,  those  of 
a full  habit  should  take  3 or  4 grains  of 
Blue  Pill  two  or  three  times  a week,  with  a 
Senna  Draught  each  morning  after;  they 
should  also  be  abstemious  in  their  diet,  and 
avoid  stimulants.  Delicate  persons  should 
take  a Compound  Bhubarb  Pill  every  al- 
ternate night,  or  a draught  composed  of 
Rhubarb  and  Magnesia,  10  grains  of  each  in 
Cinnainon  Water  ; these  should  have  gene- 
rous diet.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  ^ a 
tumbler  full  twice  a day,  and  tepid  baths  may 
be  of  service  to  such.  See  Furuncuhes. 


Boletus.  A genus  of  the  Mushroom 
tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Fimgiy 
(which  see).  Two  of  its  species  are  JB. 
Ignarius^  a parasitical  fungus  found  most 
commonly  on  the  oak ; it  is  applied  to 
wounds  as  a Styptic  ; F.  Pseudo  Ignarius, 
from  which  is  obtained  Boletic  Acid. 


Bologxa  Stone.  A phosphoric  stone 
found  at  Bologna ; it  is  the  native  sulphate 
of  Baryta  (which  see). 

Bolus.  This  is  a large  soft  kind  of  pill 
which  modem  medical  practice  has  prettv 
generally  agreed  to  discard  from  its  list  o'f 
formula,  although  the  oW  j'hysicians  Avere 
fond  cf  crdetiPxg  it;  itl^igh;:  he  composed 


of  any  of  the  ingredients  used  for  pills, 
but  is  a disagreeable  and  inconvenient  mode 
of  administration. 

Bombos  (Greek,  for  the  humming  of  the 
Bee).  A dull  intermitting  sound  in  the 
ears,  like  beating  or  buzzing.  See  Ear. 

Bone.  This  is  the  substance  of  which 
the  frame-work  of  the  animal  body  is  com- 
posed, to  which  are  attached  the  softer 
portions  which  it  alike  protects  and  supports ; 
it  is  hard  and  firm,  and,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  these  purposes,  and  also  for 
affording  leverage  for  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  Bone  is  a highly  organized  and 
complex  substance,  it  consists  of  animal  and 
earthy,  and  saline  materials,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter,  or  to  speak  more 
strictly,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  we 
may  say  that  in  100-00  parts  there  arc  33-30 
of  cartilage  and  bloodvessels,  51 -04  phosphate 
of  lime,  11-30  carbonate  of  lime,  2-00  fluate 
of  lime,  2-36  magnesia  and  soda. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  252  bones, 
they  are  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of  den- 
sity or  hardness;  thus  in  the  limbs,  they  are 
hollow  cylinders,  combining  lightness  with 
strength ; in  the  body  and  head  they  are 
chiefly  flattened  and  arched,  forming  cases 
for  the  internal  viscera;  in  the  spine  and 
extremities,  they  are  in  many  pieces,  to 
facilitate  the  bending  of  the  numerous 
joints;  their  connections  Avith  each  other  are 
accomplished  and  preserved  in  many  Avays. 
See  Joints,  Muscles,  Sutures.  In  all  bones, 
whether  hollow  or  solid,  the  outer  portion  is 
harder  than  the  inner;  many  of  them  are 
spongy,  or  as  it  is  scientifically  termed, 
cancellated,  most  of  them  have  minute 
irregular  cells  scattered  through  their 
texture ; they  are  covered  by  a thin  fibrous 
membrane  called  periosteum,  or,  on  the 
head,_  pericranium ; inside  the  skull,  this 
covering  is  termed  dura  mater  (Avhich  see) . 
At  those  extremities,  where  a smooth  and 
elastic  substance  is  required  for  the  joints, 
most  bones  have  a covering  of  cartilage, 
(which  see).  Bones  are  first  developed  in 
a gelatinous  form,  which  hardens  into 
cartilage,  and  then  recehms  the  deposit  of 
lime,  by  which  they  are  rendered  firm  ; 
sometimes  there  is  a deficiency  of  the  earthy 
deposit,  and  thus  the  bones  are  bent  and 
yielding  (see  Rickets) . AVhen  there  is  too 
much  lime  the  bones  are  too  brittle  and 
easily  broken.  For  further  particulars 
respecting  bones,  see  Osteology,  Teeth, 
Skeleton.  One  of  the  principal  diseases  to 
which  the  bones  are  subject,  is  Cferws  (which 
sec)  ; it  acts  on  the  periosteum  like 
ulceration  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
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Another  disease  of  the  bones  is  Necrosis 
(which  see)  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  actual 
death  of  the  osseous  substance.  Both  these 
diseases  are  characterised  by  a constant 
gnawing  pain  in  the  bone,  swelling  and 
redness  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  ensues ; 
there  is  a formation  of  matter  and  a discharge 
of  a foul  foetid  character  communicating  a 
dark  stain  to  the  dressings.  Several 
openings  in  the  skin  may  occur  along  the 
course  of  the  diseased  bone,  of  which  occa- 
sionally small  pieces  may  come  away  with 
the  discharge.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
seeking  medical  advice  when  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  tne  existence  of  either  of  these 
diseases,  as  irremediable  mischief  may  result 
from  a neglect  of  them ; although  not  imme- 
diately dangerous,  they  are  likely  to  prove 
eventually  fatal,  wearing  the  patient  out  by 
constant  irritation,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
system,  by  which  the  constitution  is  irre- 
trievably ruined,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  patient  goes  limping  through  life  a 
miserable  cripple. 

A frequent  and  desirable  termination  of 
ulceration,  or  caries  of  ihehonQi?.  Anchylosis 
(which  see).  Many  minute  blood  vessels 
pass  into  and  through  the  porous  tissues  of 
the  bones,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to 
infla^mnaiion  and  congestion,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  resulting  in  softening,  and  ulce- 
ration or  mortification,  passing  thus  into 
caries  and  necrosis.  That  which  is  commonly 
called  a White  Swelling  (see  Kne^  is  a 
result  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  ends  in 
caries  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  and  destniction  of  their  car- 
tilaginous lining;  Abscess  ojt  bone,  some- 
times results  from  inflammation,  and  espe- 
cially after  acute  disease,  such  as  Sniall 
Fox  (which  see),  a prominent  symptom  is  a 
fixed  pain  in  one  spot  in  addition  to  inflam- 
matory enlargement. 

Exfoliation  is  the  death  of  the  outer  bony 
layer  only ; it  is  generally  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  bone  from  a blow  or  a graze,  or 
the  amputating  knife  ; in  this  case  the  shell 
dies,  and  is  replaced  by  fresh  osseous  matter 
coming  up  from  beneath  by  granulations 
pushing  the  dead  bone  from  its  place  in  thin 
flakes  or  exfoliations.  (See.  Fractures, 
Scrofula) . 

The  fact  that,  the  gelatinous  portion 
of  bone  is  capable  of  extraction  by  boil- 
ing, has  been  turned  to  an  economical 
account,  in  the  making  of  soups  and  other 
nourishing  compounds,  and  also  in  various 
branches  of  the  line  arts,  (See  Gelatine^ 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  providing  for 
families  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and 
aiiow  no  liQuor  to  be  thrown  away  in  which 


bones  have  been  boiled,  nor  any  bones  of 
roast  joints  as  they  contain  nutrition.  A 
cheap,  and  economical  apparatus,  called 
Tapin' s Digester,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced, which  greatly  facilitates  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  animal  matter  from  bones,  this  it 
does  so  completely  that,  on  l>eing  taken  out 
they  fall  to  pieces,  having  little  beyond  the 
earthy  constituents  left;  the  amount  of 
nourishment  thus  extracted  is  very  consi- 
derable, and  if  not  used  in  the  house,  may 
well  be  made  the  foundation  of  soup  for 
distribution  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Bones  are  also  useful  to 
grind  as  manure,  for  which  their  earthy 
and  animal  constituents  well  adapt  them ; so 
nothing  need  be  wasted  nor  lost,  the  bone 
which  has  served  its  purposes  in  the  human, 
or  some  other  animal  frame,  contributes  to 
the  production  of  fresh  bone,  and  decay  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  renovation. 

Borage.  The  Borago  Officinalis  of  bota- 
nists ; a plant  of  the  natural  order  Bora- 
gince,  found  in  this  country,  chiefly  in 
chalky  places ; originally  a native  of 
Aleppo,  but  now  naturalised  in  most  coun- 


tries of  Europe.  It  possesses  demulcent 
properties,  and  was  formerly  much  used  for 
making  cooling  drinks,  having  in  its  tissues 
a small  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Borax.  This  substance  is  the  Biborate  of 
Soda  {sod<B  biboras).  It  is  diuretic,  anti- 
lithic,  and  emmenagogue,  but  is  now  seldom 
given  internally ; when  it  is  so,  the  dose  is 
from  5 to  30  grains.  It  was  formerly  pre- 
scribed as  a sedative  under  tlie  name  of 
Boracic  Acid.  It  is  chiefly  used  now  lo- 
cally as  a detergent,  and  more  especially 
in  aphthrous  aflectious.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, dissolved  in  Elder  flower  ojf 
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Rose  water,  as  a wash  for  the  face,  to  remove 
freckles  and  tan;  the  proportion  being  about 
1 drachm  to  6 ounces ; also,  as  a lotion  for 
gangrenous  buboes ; is  said  to  be  good  for 
ringworm,  dissolved  in  Acetic  Acid ; and  in  the 
later  stages  of  opthalmia  in  Laurel  Water 
and  Mucilage ; and  mixed  with  Elder  Oint- 
ment, for  broken  chilblains.  The  Md 
boracis  (Honey  of  Borax)  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias is  made  by  mixing  1 drachm  of  borax 
with  1 ounce  of  honey ; this  is  the  usual 
form  of  application  in  Thrush  (which  see) . 

BoTiiniocEPHALUS  Latus  (Greek,  boih- 
rion,  a pit,  and  JeephaUy  the  head).  The 
broad  tapeworm,  called  Tcenia  lata,  found 
in  the  intestines.  See  Vermes. 

Bougie.  A surgical  instrument,  used  for 
dilating  the  oesophagus,  rectum,  urethra, 
&c. ; it  may  be  of  wax,  or  some  pliable  coiii- 
osition,  or  soft  metal.  The  elastic  gum 
ougies  are  those  most  used  at  the  present 
time ; their  thickness  varies  from  the  six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  or  less,  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter — the  larger  ones  being  for  the 
rectum.  Bougies  are  frequently  used  by 
non  - professional  persons  for  opening,  or 
keepingopen,  constricted  passages,  especially 
that  of  the  Urethra  (which  see)  ; but  their 
employment  thus  is  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  danger;  they  have 
been  known  to  break  in  the  passage,  and  re- 
quire an  operation  for  tl^eir  remoral,  or  to 
pass  into  the  bladder,  and  leave  a portion 
there,  setting  up  active  inflammation,  and 
greatly  endangering  life  ; if  passed  at  all  by 
inexperienced  hands,  it  should  be  done  with 
the  utmost  caution ; no  force  should  be 
used,  and  the  instrument  must  be  withdrawn 
if  it  causes  violent  pain ; care  should  be 
taken  to  grease  it  well  before  passing,  and 
the  operator  should  begin  with  a small  size, 
gradually  increasing  as  he  finds  the  passage 
easy.  See  Stricture. 

Boukdonnement.  a name  given  by 
French  surgeons  to  several  varieties  of  ima- 
ginary sounds  denoted  by  these  terms  : 1, 
Syrigmus,  a ringing  in  the  oars;  2,  Susur- 
rus,  or  whizzing  sounds ; 3,  Bomhus,  beat- 
ing, or  buzzing  sounds. 

Bovina  Fames  (Latin  hos,  an  ox,  and 
fames,  hunger).  Voracious  appetite,  some- 
times called  Bulimia. 

Brachium  (Greek,  brachion,  the  arm). 
Hence  the  term  brachial  is  applied  to  a 
muscle,  artery,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the 
arm,  and  to  the  axillary  plexus. 

Brady  Spekmatismus  (Greek  bradus 
slow,  S2)erma^tmQii).  Seminal  mis-emission, 
in  which  the  disehurge  is  retarded  by  organic 
weakness.  Sec  Semen. 

Br-UN.  This  is  a collective  term  signify- 


ing those  parts  of  the  nervous  system} 
exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselves,  which 
are  contained  within  the  Cranium  (which 
see).  The  human  brain,  the  average  weight 
of  which  is  three  pounds  in  the  male,  and 
four  or  five  ounces  less  in  the  female,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  called  the 
Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata; these  several  parts  are  invested  and 
protected  by  membranes,  and  the  whole 
together  constitute  the  JEncephalus,  Greek 
for  within  the  head.  Of  the  membraneous 
coverings  which  enclose  that  soft  pulpy 
organic  mass,  two  have  been  called  mater 
(mother),  from  the  old  notion  that  they 
gave  rise  to  all  the  other  membranes  of  the 
body,  these  are  the  Pia  Mater  and  Pura 
Mater’,  the  former  is  a very  delicate  tissue, 
covered  in  every  part  with  minute  blood 
vessels,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  brain,  before  entering  which 
they  divide  and  subdivide  upon  the  external 
surface  to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness 
so  as  to  prevent  the  blood  entering  upon  the 
tender  cerebral  substance  in  too  forcible  a 
manner.  The  Pura  Mater  is  a much 
stronger  and  coarser  membrane,  which  lines 
the  inner  portion  of  the  skull,  and  forms  an 
external  covering  for  the  brain  and  its 
appendages.  It  gives  off  several  elongations, 
which  are  called  processes,  and  which 
descend  between  certain  portions  of  the 
brain ; that  termed  the  superior  longitudinal 
process  is  the  most  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  size,  it  extends  from  the  fore  to  the  back 
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part  of  the  skull  beriveen  the  latter  halves  oi 
the  cerebellum,  and  on  account  of  its  shape, 
has  been  called  falx  cerebri,  the  first  term 
meaning  scythe-like,  In  the  above  out. 
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which  exhibits  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain,  the  cleft  or  separation  of  the  halves, 
©r  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  (2)  occu- 
pied by  this  process,  is  distinctly  marked  (3) ; 
the  outer  lines  (1)  represent  the  cut  edge  of 
the  cranium,  whose  relative  thickness  they 
exhibit. 

In  the  next  cut  we  have  a view  of  the 


base  of  the  brain ; No.  1,  is  the  cerebrum  or 
brain  proper,  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemis- 
pheres, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  an 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobe  (1,  2,  3), 
between  these  lobes  are  fissures  or  boundaries 
(4,  5),  termed  clefts  or  sold,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  which  occupies  the  lower  or  back 
part  of  the  cranium,  are  marked  6 ; they 
differ  in  form  and  arrangement  from  the 
superior  portion  being  composed  of  flattened 
lamincB  or  layers ; 7 is  the  medulla  oblongata, 
very  much  the  smallest  portion  of  the  mass, 
which  passes  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  into  that  of  the  vertebral  canal, 
being  a continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  of 
which  the  whole  brain  may  be  considered  as 
an  exp.'insion ; a,  h,  c,  d,  mark  the  shape 
find  position  of  certain  cerebral  nerves. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  taken  as  a 
’frhole,  the  nervous  mass  constituting  the 
brain  is  strictly  symmetrical,  that  is,  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
so  arranged,  that  if  the  organ  l.-o  supposed  to 


be  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a plane 
passing  perpendicularly  through  the  centre, 
the  parts  placed  on  each  side  of  this  plane 
have  a perfect  correspondence  with_  each 
other,  and  form,  in  fact,  reduplications  of 
each  other.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
cerebral  mass  are  thus  double,  but  they  are 
all  united  in  the  median  line  with  their 
halves  of  the  opposite  side.  This  union  is 
effected  by  medullary  bands  of  variou4 
sizes,  and  fissures,  which  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  called  commissures.  There  aro 
also  ventricles  by  which  the  cerebral  par^ 
are  separated  from  each  other  at  certain 
places;  four  of  them  are  commonly  enu- 
merated, they  communicate  with  each 
other,  the  two  largest  are  termed  lateral 
ventricles,  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  found  to  be  composed  of  pulp  con- 
taining both  cells  and  tubes ; the  outer 
portion  of  it  is  termed  cineritious,  on  account 
of  its  brownish  grey  colour ; by  some  it  is 
termed  cortical,  from  cortex  bark,  because  it 
forms  as  it  were  the  first  coat  of  the  mass : 
by  others,  glandidar  or  secretory,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a gland 
whose  office  is  that  of  secretion ; it  consists 
of  fine  cellular  membrane,  sustaining  and 
connecting  a complete  network  of  small 
blood  vessels.  Larger  in  quantity,  and  firmer 
in  consistence,  is  the  inner  substance  termed 
white  or  medullary  ; it  is  said  to  consist  of 
minute  fibres,  woven  together  like  plaited 
straw.  In  man,  the  brain  is  much  larger 
than  in  that  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  of 
an  ox  scarcely  weighs  a pound ; it  is  in  the 
human  brain  chiefly  that  those  great  inequa- 
lities qf  surface  exist, — those  “develop- 
ments” on  which  phrenologists  build  their 
theories ; they  are  not  found  in  the  hare  or 
rabbit,  nor  in  the  Eodentia  generally ; they 
are  neither  so  bold,  nor  so  deep  in  the  ox  as 
in  the  horse,  nor  so  much  so  in  the  horse  as 
in  the  dog,  seeming  to  increase  or  diminish 
very  much  with  the  ratio  of  intelligence,  as 
does  also  the  bulk  of  the  brain ; in  fishes  it 
is  very  small,  and  in  the  invertebrate  animals 
diminishing  to  mere  nervous  ganglions.  It  ie 
curious  to  observe  that  while  in  the  chaf- 
finch or  robin,  among  birds,  it  approaches 
to  the  proportionate  size  of  that  of  the  human 
being ; in  the  goose,  it  bears  a very  much 
smaller  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body. 

Biseases  of  the  Brain.  To  Congestion  wo 
have  already  made  some  reference,  (so€ 
Apoplexy,  Bile),  it  is_  caused  by  morbid 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and 
may  proceed  from  various  causes ; persons 
of  a full  plethoric  habit  are  most  subioet  to 
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it ; local  and  general  bleeding,  quiet  both 
of  mind  and  body,  vdth  cooling  aperient 
medicines,  abstinence  from  all  rich  and 
stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  is  the 
proper  treatment ; in  those  of  spare  weakly 
habit,  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  want  of  vital 
energy,  and  in  this  case,  the  diet  should  be 
rich  and  stimulating  ; and  the  aperients,  if 
required  at  all,  must  be  of  a cordial  nature ; 
but  all  this  should  be  left  to  the  medical 
practitioner ; the  disease  too  nearly  affects 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  to  be  tampered 
with. 

Concussion,  of  the  Brain  is  nearly  always 
produced  by  a blow  or  a fall ; it  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  injuries  to  which  this  part 
is  exposed ; it  may  be  either  slight,  or  severe, 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  excit- 
ing cause ; in  the  former  case,  the  effect  is 
but  momentary,  the  patient  is  stunned,  but 
very  soon  recovers  consciousness, andperhaps 
feels  no  more  of  it,  except  a little  tenderness 
of  the  part  struck.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
remains  unconscious,  without  the  power  to 
move  or  speak,  the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble, 
the  breathing  difficult,  frequently  there  is 
vomiting,  and  an  unnatural  contraction  or 
dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye  ; in  this 
case  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  putting 
the  patient  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  surface 
of  the  skin  warm  by  frictions  and  hot  appli- 
cations ; when  there  is  extreme  depression, 
a little  Brandy  or  Sal  V olatile  may  be  given, 
but  very  sparingly,  because,  if  death  does 
not  ensue,  there  will  be  reaction,  with  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  organ.  If  it  is  simple 
concussion,  a fatal  termination  is  not  likely ; 
but  sometimes  the  shock  causes  rupture  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  or  its  en- 
closing membranes,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its 
blood  vessels,  causing  Effusion  (which  see), 
in  this  case  the  patient  may  never  rally  from 
his  state  of  stupor,  or  if  he  does,  it  will  be 
but  for  a short  time  ; there  will  probably  be 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  apoplectic  ter- 
mination of  his  sufferings.  All  these  are 
characteristic  of  Inflammation  (which  see). 
In  so  acutely  sensible  an  organ  as  the  brain 
it  must  be  evident  that  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  tissue  is  by  all  possible  means  to  be 
avoided,  hence  when  reaction  sets  in  after 
the  stunning  and  depressing  effects  of  con- 
cussion have  passed  off,  the  most  active 
measures  should  at  once  be  taken. 

If  a medical  man  is  not  within  call,  and 
the  alarming  symptoms  increase  in  intensity, 
there  niay  be  sufficient  warranty  for  an  un- 
professional person  to  bleed : eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  or  a dozen  leeches  may  be  applied 
about  the  head,  or  the  patient  may  be  cupped 


in  the  nape  of  the  neck ; the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  best  mode  of  depletion,  as  it  is  eftected 
quickly,  and  very  near  to  the  s»at  of  disease. 
The  hair  of  the  head  should  also  be  cat  or 
shaved  off,  and  rags  wet  with  cold  water 
applied  ; if  iced,  so  m\ich  the  better. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  its  investing  tissues,  may  bo 
mentioned  as  prominent,  shivering  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  in  the  skin,  great  thirst, 
tongue  furred,  pain  in  the  hbad,  intolerance 
of  light,  bloodshot  eyes  with  a wild  wander- 
ing look,  sickness,  and  delirium  ; there  may 
be  violent  and  obstinate  vomiting,  as  a first 
symptom,  followed,  after  a time,  by  the 
others  or  some  of  them.  It  should  boi^o^jrne 
in  mind  that  concussion  of  the  brain  is  not 
always  the  result  of  a blow  ; it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  that  caused  by  coming  down 
heavily  on  the  feet  from  a leap.  In  cases  of 
Fracture  of  the  HJcull  (which  see)  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  described  are  likely  to 
occur,  as  in  these  there  is  generally  both 
concussion,  and  its  common  result,  inflam- 
mation. In  children,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  inflammatory  action  very 
commonlyleads  to  a form  of  disease  popularly 
called  Water  on  the  Brain,  or  Hydrocephalus, 
(which  see) ; most  commonly,  however,  this 
is  a chronic  disease  dating  from  birth,  or 
soon  after. 

The  state  and  condition  of  the  Brain,  even 
when  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  parti- 
cular disease,  varies  considerably  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advance  of  years;  vei'yfrequent- 
ly  in  old  age  there  is  a deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  Brain,  and  this  occasions 
very  distressing  symptoms, such  as  headache, 
giddiness,  slowness  of  intellect, and  paralysis, 
y ery  much  the  same  results  follow  a Soften- 
ing  of  the  Brain,  only  in  an  aggravated 
degree  ; in  this  case  imbecility  and  paralysis 
are  almost  sure  to  come,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  hopes  of  any  alleviation  of  them.  In  old 
age  too,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain  become  less  elastic  than 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  more  brittle  and 
liable  to  rupture  ; hence  indulgence  in  any 
excesses,  or  violent  exertion,  should  be 
especially  avoided  by  the  aged.  For  other 
affections  of  the  Brain,  see  Apoplexy,  Be- 
lirium  Tremens,  Paralysis,  &c. 

Bran.  This  is  the  husk  or  skin  of  the 
grains  of  Wheat,  which  is  broken  up  in  the 
grinding,  and  retained  in  the  sieve  through 
which  the  flour  passes.  A portion  of  it 
mixed  with  the  finer  meal  stimulates  and 
assists  the  process  of  digestion,  see  Bread. 

To  alleviate  pain,  and  assist  the  operation 
of  the  remedial  measures  in  many  forms  of 
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disease,  Bran  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
articles.  It  is  cheap,  and  at  all  times  easily 
procured;  it  is  soft  and  yielding  in  its 
nature,  and  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  part 
whereto  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  it,  more- 
over, it  retains  beat  for  a very  long  time  ; 
hence  Bran  Poultices,  and  dry  applications 
are  constantly  made  use  of  in  the  treatment 
l)f  the  sick.  These  poultices  are  especially 
efficacious  in  severe  local  pain,  whether 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory  ; they  consist  of 
a quantity  of  bran,  first  heated  in  an  oven, 
or  better  still  in  a frying-pan,  and  moistened 
by  being  sprinkled  freely  with  hot  water,  a,nd 
quickly  transferred  to  a flannel  bag,  which 
should  be  made  considerably  larger  than  the 
seat  of  the  pain  which  it  is  designed  to  alle- 
viate. Over  this  when  it  is  applied,  should 
be  laid  a piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  other 
waterproof  material,  which  will  retain  the 
heat,  and  keep  the  moisture  from  the  bed,  or 
other  clothes.  Sometimes  the  bag  is  first 
filled  with  dry  bran,  and  then  plunged  into 
boiling  water  ; but  in  this  way,  as  its  ab- 
sorbent powers  are  great,  and  it  cannot  be 
well  wrung,  or  pressed  out,  without  lowering 
the  temperature,  it  is  too  wet,  and  frequently 
too  heavy,  for  the  required  purpose.  Very 
frequently,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  its  effects  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  either  blister  or  mustard  poultice  ; 
it  is  at  once  a counter-irritant  and  local 
vapour  bath,  causing  free  perspiration  of 
the  skin.  In  the  inflammatory  affections 
to  which  children  are  liable  the  efficacy  of 
the  bran  bag  is  constantly  tested  ; in  the 
premonitoi'y  symptoms  of  croup,  imruediate 
resort  should  be  had  to  it ; when  desired  to 
act  more  strongly  as  a rubefacient  it  may  be 
ligh  tly  sprinkled  with  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
The  effects  of  the  moisture  are  sometimes 
produced  by  placing  two  or  three  folds  of 
flannel  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  and 
placed  on  the  parts  with  a bag  of  hot  dry 
bran  over  them ; the  latter  application  alone 
is  scai’cely  to  be  recommended;  it  sometimes 
produces  perspiration,  but  oftener  perhaps, 
only  dry  feverish  heat,  and  it  never  has  the 
soothing  effect  of  the  moist  application. 

Bread.  The  loaf  made  of  wheaten  flour 
is  what  we  understand  by  the  term  bread  in 
this  country,  where  rye,  barley,  maize,  or 
any  other  grain  is  seldom  or  ever  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  great  pabulum 
of  life.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
wheaten  flour  is  composed  of  three  ingre- 
dients, viz.  gluten,  in  which  the  nutriment 
consists,  starch,  and  mucilage.  If  simply 
made  into  a cake  witii  water,  and  baked, 
it  would  no  doubt  bo  as  nourishing  as  the 
leavened  loaf ; but  then  it  would  be  far  moi’e 


difficult  of  d'gestion,  which  is  greatly  faci- 


litated by  the  porous  form  given  to  it  in  tin© 
process  of  fermentation ; tliis  renders  the 
mastication  and  consequent  mixture  wit’i 
the  saliva  more  easy,  and  thus  the  food  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach  is  in  a better  state 
for  assimilation  and  absorption.  Most  per- 
sons are  aware  that  the  fermentation  is 
effected  by  means  of  brewer’s  yeast  mixed 
with  the  dough  ; but  few,  perhaps,  know 
the  precise  way  in  which  this  acts  to  pro- 
duce that  porous  state  ofthe  mass  and  render 
the  bread,  when  baked,  light  and  digestible. 
It  is  on  the  sugar,  formed  ofthe  gluten  and 
starch  in  combination,  that  the  yeast  acts, 
causing  it  to  ferment : thus  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  formed,  and  this,  on  the  application 
of  heat,  in  baking,  expands  and,  much  of  it 
being  unable  to  escape  from  the  tenacious 
dough,  makes  little  cells  and  cavdties  or 
pores ; this  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
rising  of  the  breadj  which  is  light  or  heavy 
just  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  or  imperfect 
performance  of  this  process.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  some  chemists,  that  the  dough 
loses  somewhat  of  its  nutritive  properties  by 
this  decomposition  of  the  gluten,  but  Liebig 
thinks  that  this  view  has  little  foundation. 

Several  kinds  of  what  is  called  Digestive 
or  Unfermented  Bread  are  now  rnade ; some- 
times Carbonate  of  Ammonia  being  used  for 
the  evolution  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  gas  ; 
sometimes  Carbonate  of  Soda  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid— Tartaric  Acid,  Buttermilk, 
or  White  Vinegar.  The  following  may  bo 
recommended  as  a good  and  easy  method  of 
making  a batch  of  wholesome  Dome  Balced 
Bread : To  2 pecks  of  good  “Seconds”  flour 
placed  in  a pan  or  trough,  add  ^ a-pint 
of  fresh  yeast,  poured  into  a hole  made  in 
the  middle  and  previously  mixed  with  ^ 
a-pint  of  warm  water ; stir  up  the  yeast  and 
flour  together  in  the  central  hole  until  it 
assumes  the  consistency  of  a thin  paste  or 
batter,  over  which  scatter  some  dry  flour 
and  on  it  lay  a cloth  ; put  the  whole  by  to 
rise,  if  in  the  winter,  near  the  fire.  The 
“ sponge,”  as  it  is  called,  is  sufficiently  risen 
when  it  cracks  the  coating  of  flour  on  the 
top.  The  whole  must  then  be  well- mixed 
and  kneaded,  a of  a - pound  of  salt 
being  added,  and  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  may  be  required  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
dough  ; let  it  remain  in  the  trough  for  20 
minutes,  or  so,  then  divide  it  into  loaves  and 
bake.  The  follomng  is  also  a good  method : 
Take  ^ a-pomid  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  mix 
it  first  with  about  double  the  quantity  of 
flour  ; then  add  it  to  48  pounds  more  flom 
and  mix  it  thoroughly,  then  take  ^ 
a-pound  of  Muriatic  Acid,  put  it  into  a gallon 
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of  water,  or  as  riiiich  as  may  be  required,  to 
make  the  whole  into  a thinnisli  dough, 
wliich  should  be  baked  immediately.  All 
bread  should  be  two  days  old  before  it  is 
eaten,  to  be  perfectly  wholesome ; and  that 
which  is  made  of  the  finest  flour  is  the  least 
80 ; although  few  persons  are  aWare  of  this, 
if  wo  may  judge  by  the  general  desire  to 
have  bi’ead  perfectly  white  and  free  from 
specks,  which  are  caused  by  the  husks  of 
the  grain,  or  bran,  in  which  lies  much  of  the 
nutriment.  Brown  Bread  is  certainly  more 
wholesome  than  white,  tliis  is  made  of  flour 
that  has  not  been  so  closely  sifted,  and,  coii- 
.aequeutly,  contains  much  of  the  bran  ; it  is 
slightly  laxative,  and  thus  corrects  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  flour  to  confine  the  bowels. 
On  some  weak  stomachs,  however,  its  action 
is  too  irritating.  To  exhibit  the  difference, 
in  point  of  nutrition,  between  fine  and  coarse 
flour,  the  French  chemist  Magendie,  is  said 
to  have  shut  up  two  dogs  and  fed  one  upon 
bread  made  of  the  former,  and  the  other 
upon  that  composed  of  the  latter  ; the  first 
died  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  when  the  last 
was  as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever. 

Under  the  head  oi  Adulterations,  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  substances  which  so 
often  enter  into  the  composition  of  bread  ; 
some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  not  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer,  and  those  which 
are,  such  as  Plaster  of  Paris,  Chalk,  &c., 
are  very  rarely  used.  Quite  recently,  when 
the  Lancet  Sanatory  Commissioners  exa- 
mined samples  of  bread  purchased  of  many 
of  the  bakers  of  the  metropolis,  they  found 
alum  to  be  almost  the  only  foreigm  ingre- 
dient, and  this  was  chiefly  detected  in  the 
lighter  and  finer  kinds.  That  there  is 
generally  alum  in  the  best  bakers’  bread, 
should  render  persons  cautious  of  giving  it 
to  those  subject  to  acidity  of  stomach,  and 
especially  to  infants  with  whom  it  is  always 
a cause  of  griping  and  flatulency.  For  such, 
the  unfermented  bread  above  spoken  of  is 
much  the  best,  and  it  should  be  baked  a 
second  time,  slices  of  it  being  cut  from  the 
loaf,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  until 
it  becomes  crisp  and  hard.  When  required 
for  use  it  must  be  soaked  in  hot  water, 
mixed  with  a little  milk,  and  slightly 
sweetened.  Rusks,  Tops-and-bottoms^  and 
Biscuits,  which  are  all  so  many  kinds  of 
bread,  well -baked,  also  make  good  Food  for 
Infants  (which  see). 

Where  plenty  of  animal  food  can  be  ob- 
tained, children  past  the  period  of  infancy 
raav  be  fed  upon  bread  !uade  partly  of  rice 
and  potatoes,  or  flour  of  maize  ; but  where 
it  cannot,  wheaton  flour  only  should  be  used, 
as  that  alone  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
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materials  for  the  formation  of  hones  ana 
muscles  (which  see),  also  Gluten,  Nutrition. 

Bre.\d  and  Milk,  I^o  child  under  six-' 
teen  or  twenty  months  old  should  bo  fed 
upon  this  ; it  should  never  be  given  to  one 
at  the  breast,  nor  for  some  time  after  wean- 
ing ; for  elder  children,  generally,  it  is  a 
good  nourishing  breakfast  diet,  but  it  is  too 
heavy  for  some  .stomachs ; if  it  produces 
head  ache,  and  a feeling  of  oppression  at  the 
chest,  and  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  it 
should  be  discontinued.  The  following  is 
the  best  method  of  making  it Take  stale 
bread  ot  good  quality,  and  cut  it  up  into- 
small  pieces,  then  pour  on  it  boiling  watei*- 
and  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  then  press, 
on  the  top  of  it  a saucer,  holding  it  over, 
and^  turn  up  the  basin  so  that  the  water  may 
drain  away  ; have  a sufficient  quantity  of 
new  milk  boiling  in  a saucepan,  add  this  td 
the  bread,  mix,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
saucepan  together,  boil  it  up,  sweeten,  and 
it  is  lit  for  use.  If  the  milk  is  very  rich  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water. 

Bread  Poultice.  In  all  cases  where  it 
is  desira.ble  to  keep  moisture  or  warmth  to  a 
part  this  is  a good  application  ; it  may  be 
cold  or  warm  as  the  occasion  require.s.  It 
should  be  prepared  thus: — Into  a basin, 
previously  scalded  out,  put  a slice  of  bread 
with  the  crust  taken  off,  stand  a plate  over 
it,  and  when  the  bread  has  become  tho- 
roughly  saturated  with  the  water,  drain  off 
the  rest,  and  the  poultice  is  fit  for  use  ; 
spi  ead  it  out  on  some  folded  linen  and  apply 
it  to  the  part  affected.  See  Poultices. 

_ Bread  Pudding.  This  is  a very  nutri- 
tious and  agreeable  diet ; if  for  a child  t 
should  be  prepared  thus Grate,  or 
crumble,  some  stale  bread  into  a cup,  pour 
over  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  milk, 
let  it  stand  until  cool,  then  add  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  previously  beaten  up,  boil  it  in  the 
cup  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Breast.  We  use  this  term  hero  in  its 
restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  the  fleshy 
protuberance  common  to  women,  in  which 
is  situated  the  mammary  glands,  for  the 
.secretion  of  the  milk  by  v/hich  the  infant 
is  nourished.  Its  full  develo|^ment  depends 
greatly  upon  habit  and  constitution,  being, 
in  some,  much  more  early  in  advancing 
womanhood,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  signs,  and  prominent  in  full 
maturity,  than  in  others.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  pregnancy,  its  fullest  development 
commences ; the  breast  swells,  and  the 
nipple  enlaiges,  and  by,  or  near,  the  time  of 
delivery  it  is  filled  with  lacteal  fluid,  which 
passes  readily,  on  suction,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  child,  (See  Milk.)  Too  frequently^ 
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the  propel’  enlargement  of  the  breast,  and 
increase  of  the  nipple,  is  retarded  by  the 
requirements  of  fashion,  which  prescribes 
a certain  unnatural  slimness  of  waist  to  her 
votaries.  (See  Stays,  Tight  Lacing.)  ® 
consequences,  sometimes,  are  hardened  ana 
congested  states  of  the  tissues,  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  milk,  or  a failure  o i 
altogether  ; or  a nipple  so  flattened  an^l 
pressed  into  the  breast,  that  ® 

taken  hold  of  by  the  mouth  of  the  infant. 
Abscess,  Cancer,  and  other  evil  cons  - 
quences  may  also  ensue  from  ^^^due  pr  . - 
L-e  upon  such  tender  parts.  We  would 
therefore,  warn  our  female  readers  against 
the  pernicious  custom  here  alluded  to  ; not 
only  do  the  breasts  suffer  from  it,  hut  the 
lungs  also,  and  other  organs  whose  healthy 
condition  is  essential  to  the  functions  of 

' "Tn  speaking,  then,  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  affect  the  female  breast  only,  and 
not  include  those  of  the  whole  thoracic  xq- 
gion,  or  the  chest  (which  see).  One  of  the 
'most  common  of  these  diseases  is  Inflam- 
mation, resvdting  in  A&scess; 
causes  may  produce  it,  such  a.  a blow, 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  great  mental 
exmtement,  unnatural  distension  by  an 
accumulation  of  milk,  or  too  much  pressure 
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it  does  occur  within  a vreek  or  two  of  child-* 
birth,  and  is  the  result  of  some  obstructmil 
in  the  flow  of  the  milk,  or  change  in  its 
normal  character ; such  a change  will  bo 
sure  to  occur  ii  the  milk  is  suffered  to  re- 
main long  in  the  breast ; therefore  should 
the  infant  be  unable  to  relieve  it  at  all,  or 

insufficiently,  artificial  means  must  be  taken 

to  do  so.  There  are  various  kinds  of  Breast 
Pumps  used  ; one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
convenient  is  that  represented  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  which  can  be  used  by  the  patient 
herself,  who  has  only  to  draw  in  the  aar 
from  the  tube,  and  the  milk  will  flow  in  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  be  received  in  the 
pendant  reservoir  beneath ; another  foiTO  is 
the  syringe  represented  beneath,  to  which  ifl 


In  the  manner  above  hinted  at.  It 
occur  at  any  period  between  early  and 
advanced  womanhood,  but  most  commonly 


attached  a glass  reservoir,  with  a broad  flat 
mouth,  adapted  to  fix  on  the  breast,  and 
receive  the  nipple  ; a simpler  and  cheapei 
form,  is  a stout  elastic  bag  with  a glasi 
niouth-piece  similar  to  the  abo\  e,  and  £ 
yet  more  homely  contrivance  is  a wide- 
mouthed bottle  sufficiently  capacious  to  hole 
two  quarts  ; this  is  dipped  ii  hot  water 
and  the  mouth  immediately  applied  to  th( 
breast ; the  heat  will  have  rarefied  the  aii 
within,  which,  as  it  cools,  contacts  ant 
leaves  a vacuum,  cau-sing  suction,  whicl 
draws  the  milk  into  the  bottle.  Som( 
nurses  have  the  ai-t  of  drawing  thebreas 
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frith  the  mouth  ; and  it  is  well  to  let  them 
do  so,  as  no  instrument  can  effect  the  object 
so  well  and  thoroughly. 

Where  there  is  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
tissues  of  the  breast,  there  are  shooting 
pains,  and  often  febrile  symptoms ; the 
part  will  become  hard  and  exhibit  knotty 
protuber  inces,  indicating  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  ; these  symptoms  will  be 
succeeded  by  throbbing  and  a sensation  of 
weight  I the  skin  gradually  assuming  a 
thin  and  red  appearance,  and  becoming 
thinner  until  it  finally  breaks,  and  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter  ; but,  before  this 
occurs,  there  is  frequently  much  suffering 
and  constitutional  derangement ; a surgeon 
will  generally  prefer  to  avoid  this  by 
opening  the  abscess.  When  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  mammary  abscess 
are  observed,  recourse  should  at  once 
be  had  to  remedial  measures : let  the 
breast  be  well  yet  gently  rubbed  with  a 
soft  hand,  into  the  palm  of  which  is  poured 
fresh  Olive  or  Almond  Oil ; the  friction 
should  be  continued  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  repeated  every  four  hours  or  so.  Goose 
Grease  and  other  fatty  substances  arerecorn- 
mend-ed,  but  simple  oil  is  best,  the  friction 
being  the  principal  agent  for  good.  Between 
the  intervals  of  this,  the  breast  should  be 
kept  covered  with  a tepid  water  dressing ; 
having  over  it  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Care  should  be  taken  during  this 
treatment  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open, 
and  to  keep  under  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Leeching  the  breast  in  case  of  threatened 
abscess  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  its 
utility  is  very  questionable,  at  all  events 
it  should  never  be  so  unless  under  pro- 
per direction ; there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  is  advisable.  A mammary  abscess 
will  frequently  continue  discharging  for  a 
considerable  period,  and,  during  this  time, 
the  patient  should  be  supported  by  a nou- 
rishing, although,  light  diet : stimulants 
are  generally  to  be  avoided,  but  sometimes 
they  are  really  necessary,  A warm  bread 
jjoultice  is  best  for  the  abscess  ; it  should 
be  changed  about  every  four  hours,  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk  : when  the  dischai-ge 
has  nearly  ceased,  simple  tepid  water  dress- 
ings may  be  substituted.  The  breast, 
during  all  this  time,  should  be  supported  by 
a soft  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck  ; 
an  application  of  Collodion  all  over  the 
part  has  sometimes  been  used  ; it  forms  a 
thin  coat  which,  contracting  as  it  dries, 
affords  the  necessary  support,  if  the  breast 
is  not  very  large  and  heavy  ; if  some  amount 
of  pressure  is  required,  strips  of  strapping 
crossing  each  other  will  effect  this  object. 
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After  all  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  a 
more  generous  diet  may  be  allowed ; a 
grain  of  Quinine,  in  a little  Sherry  Wine, 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  half  a-pint  oi 
Porter.  Should  the  breast  remain  hard, 
friction  with  Soap  Liniment  should  be 
resorted  to  ; a drachm  of  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Iodine  to  each  ounce  will  render  it 
more  effectual. 

Very  painful  and  distressing  cases  of  Sore 
Nipples  frequently  occur  after  child-birth  ; 
sometimes  they  cannot  bo  avoided,  but  fre- 
quently they  arise  from  too  great  an  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who  is  constantly 
meddling  with  them,  applying  the  mouth 
of  the  child,  and  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
pedients to  draw  them  out : a judicious 
nurse  will  prevent  this,  and  also  take  care 
to  guard  the  breasts,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  those  constant  alternations  of  wet  and 
di'y  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Nipple 
shields  of  ivory,  or  glass,  with  India  rubber 
teats,  may  be  readily  procured,  and  should 
be  used  when  the  nipples  are  too  sore  and 
tender  to  bear  the  application  of  the  infant’s 
mouth  : in  this  case  the  milk  must  be  drawn 
from  the  breast  by  one  of  the  contrivances 
above  mentioned,  and  given  to  the  child  in 
a feeding  bottle,  such  as  will  presently  be 
described  (see  Infants).  Glycerine  has  been 
found  a good  application  for  chapped  or 
otherwise  sore  nipi:>les  ; it  mxist  be  applied 
with  a camel  hair  brush,  first  wiping  the 
part  dry  with  a soft  piece  of  linen ; if  ob- 
t^ed  pure,  there  will  be  little  or  no  smell 
in  it  to  annoy  either  mother  or  child  ; Col- 
lodion is  also  useful,  but  it  causes  consider- 
able smarting.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
there  be  supj)uration,  warm  bread  po\fitices 
must  be  applied,  and  after  them  tepid  water 
dressing.  Infants,  a few  days  after  birth, 
sometimes  have  the  breasts  distended  with 
a thick  milky  looking  fluid  ; and  youths  just 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  have  hard 
and  painful  swellings  about  the  nipples  ; in 
both  cases  warm  fomentations  only  are  re- 
quired ; the  parts  should  not  be  pressed  or 
rubbed  ; for  the  child  a little  cold  cream  or 
simple  ointment,  after  fomenting,  is  de- 
sirable. For  other  Diseases  of  the  Breast  see 
Cancer,  Milk  Fever. 

Breath  is  the  air  drawn  in,  and  expelled 
from,  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respiration 
(which  see)  ; it  consists  of  gas  and  watery 
vapour,  the  latter  of  which,  in  cold  weather, 
becoming  condensed,  as  it  issues  from  the 
mouth,  is  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  pecu- 
liar odour  of  the  breath,  and  its  mode  of  ex- 
piration is  indicative  of  the  state  of  health  • 
so  that  the  experienced  physician  consults 
not  only  the  pulse  and  the  tongue,  but  also 
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Sreatiiing,  or  the  act  of  respiration  which, 
in  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  Bronchitis,  Phthi- 
sis, Broken  Ribs,  Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  or 
Abdomen,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  Bowels 
and  Liver  will  be  short  j in  the  four  hk^t 
diseases  it  will  also  be  ra'pid,  as  it  will  in 
Croup,  Hooping  Cough,  and  all  Fevers;  it 
will  be  laloured  sa\d2)awful  in  acute  Inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  Lungs,  of  the 
Pleui'a,  or  a Broken  Rib,  or  of  Pleurodynia, 
all  of  which  see.  In  inost  affections  of  the 
head  and  nervous  system,  it  is  slow,  usually 
gentle,  and  sometimes  irregular ; when 
laboured  it  is  called  stertorioua.  Much  can 
be  gathered  of  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs,  from  the  positions  a person  assunies 
who  labours  under  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
Fetid  Breath  may  proceed  from  decayed 
teeth,  or  morbid  secretions  about  the  ton- 
sils, or  disease  of  the  lungs ; in  children  it 
generally  indicates  a disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  corrected  by  means 
of  purgative  medicines  ; where  it  cannot  be 
so  remedied,  it  will  be  well  for  the  patient 
to  chew  a little  Cinnamon  occasionally,  or 
take  some  ofthe  Aromatic  pills  prepared  for 
the  purpose ; if  the  cause  is  local,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  with  a weak  solution  of 
Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Soda. 

Bregina  (Greek,  hrecho,  to  moisten). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  two  spaces  left  in 
the  head  of  an  infant,  where  the  frontal  and 
occipital  bones  are  respectively  joined  to  the 
parietal.  In  infancy,  this  space  is  com- 
monly marked  by  a depression,  which  fills 
up  as  the  bones  unite.  The  two  openings 
are  distinguished  as  anterior  and  posterior. 
See  Cranium. 

Bricklayers’  Itch.  A kind  of  local  tetter 
or  impetigo,  to  which  the  hands  of  brick- 
layers are  subject ; it  is  produced  by  the  fre- 
quent contact  with  lime.  See  Bahers  ^ Itch. 

Bright’S  Disease.  This  is  a particular 
disease  of  the  kidneys  ; the  distinguishing 
mark  of  which  is  the  presence  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  in  the  urine,  which  coagulates 
on  the  application  of  heat  ; there  may  be 
only  sufiicient  to  cloud  the  fluid,  or  enough 
to  form  nearly  a solid  mass.  The  causes  of 
this  disease,  which  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  Bright  (hence  its  name),  are  various  ; 
it  may  be  severe  cold,  repressed  perspira- 
tion, or  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirite,  and 
it  not  uncommonly  follows  Scarlet  Fevei. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  dropsical  swellings  ol  the  face 
and  extremities,  and  eventually  ofthe  body 
also.  The  best  treatment  is  cupping  in  the 
loins,  hot  baths,  and  purging  with  Calornel 
and  Jalap.  A mixture  as  under  should  also 
he  given  : Swxet  Spirits  of  Niti'O,  2 drachms; 


Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce; 
Camphor  Mixture,  7 ounces ; take  tw4 
tablespoonsful  three  times  a day.  ^ Low  diet, 
and  an  avoidance  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants. 
See  Kidney,  Unne. 

Brimstone.  A native  mineral  substanc# 
familiar  to  most.persons  ; a description  of  its 
properties  and  compounds  wdll  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Sulphur 

British  Oil.  A stimulant  embrocatiop, 
compounded  as  follows; — Camphor,  1 ounce; 
Rectified  Spirits  of  Wine,  4 ounces  ; Sweet 
Oil,  12  ounces  ; Oil  of  Hartshorn,  5 ounces  ; 
dissolve  the  first  in  the  second,  then  add 
the  third  and  fourth.  'J'he  Oleum  Fetrex 
Vidnari,  or  Oil  of  Tar,  is  sometimes  called 
British  Oil.  See  Embrocations,  Liniments.^ 

Brocoli.  This  is  a variety  of  the  Cab] 
bage  tribe,  too  familiar  to  need  a description. 
The  portion  which  is  eaten  is  the  unde- 
veloped flower  buds  : it  is  a nutritious  vege- 
table, light,  and  easy  of  digestion,  if  not 
“ smothered  in  butter,”  as  it  too  generally 
is.  See  Cabbage. 

Brodihm.  a term  in  pharaiacy  synony- 
mous with  jascidum,  or  Broth  (which  see). 

Broiling.  This  is  a method  of  cooking 
a good  deal  practised  among  the  lower 
classes  ; the  meat  so  cooked  is  nutritious, 
but  not  fit  for  weak  stornachs;  the  inner 
portion,  it  is  true,  retains  its  juices,  but  the 
outer  is  hardened  and  rendered  diffic'ilt  of 
digestion. 

Broken  Bones.  See  Fractures. 

Broma  (Greek  brosho,  to  cut).  Anything 
that  is  masticated  ; Yiqxicq  Bromatology,  a 
discourse  on,  or,  a description  of  food.^ 
Bromine  (bromos,  a stench).  This  is,  m 
substance,  vei’y  similar  to  Iodine  in  its  pro- 
pertiss  cincl  uses.  It  is  fiu  elementary  fluid, 
found  in  sea-w’ater,  salt-springs;  in  some 
mineral  w'aters,  marine  plants,  and  animals. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  employed  medicinally 

Bromide  of  Potassium— that  is,Bromine 
dissolved  in  Liquor  Potasses ; it  is  given 
chiefly  in  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  hyper- 
trophyof  the  heart,  chronic  anthritis,  goitre, 
and  scrofulous  swellings.  It  is  more  pow’er- 
fully  irritant  than  even  Iodine,  and  must  be 
given  with  great  caution  ; the  dose  is  from  3 
to  10  grains.  There  is  also  Bromide  of  Iron, 
of  Calcium,  and  of  Mercury,  and  Beuio^ 
bromide — all  powerful  medicines,  with  which 
no  unqualified  person  should  meddle.  ^ In 
case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  Bromine, 
vomiting  should  be  excited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. See  Poisons.  , 

Bromuret.  Is  a combinaticn  rJBroimc 
Acid  with  Iodine,  Phosphorus^  or  SttlphuTf 
all  of  which  see. 
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I-'.RONCiii.  Greek  Bronkos,  the  wind-pipe, 
from  whence  comes  also  Bronchia,  the  rami- 
heations  of  the  trachea;  Bronchial,  the  name 
of  the  glands  situated  around  the  bronchi ; 
Bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  bronchea  ; 
Bronchocele,  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  — (in  Switzerland  this  is  called  goitre, 
whicMi  see  ; also  Derbyshire  Neck) ; Bron- 
chophone,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  over  the 
bronchia ; Bronckotomy , an  incision  made 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  both  of  which 
see. 

liRONCHiTis.  Is  one  of  the  above-named 
forms  of  disease  which  claims  a prominent 
notice  at  our  hands,  because  it  is,  in  this 
country,  most  prevalent  and  fatal.  It  may 
be  succincttydescribed  as  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  ofthe  passages  of  thethroat, 
through  which  the  work  of  respiration  is 
carried  on.  It  will  be  evident  that  an  in- 
flamed state  of  these  passages  must,  besides 
the  local  irritation  caused  thereby,  seriously 
interfere  with  the  vital  functions. 

Bronchitis  is  either  acute,  sub-acute,  or 
chronic;  the  former  stage  may  commence 
immediately  after  exposure  to  cold;  most 
usually  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eye- 
lids, nostrils,  and  throat  are  first  affected, 
and  then  the  inflammation  extends  down- 
wards into  the  chest.  The  earlier  symp- 
toms are  running  at  the  nose,  watering 
of  the  eyes,  frequent  sneezing,  and  all  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  Tnijluertza,  which  see.  ^'ho  fever 
generally  inins  high,  there  is  extreme  lassi- 
tude, with  headache,  andprobably  a trouble- 
some cough,  with  expectoration  of  mucus  ; 
with  adults  this,  the  most  active  stage  of 
the  disease,  frequently  assumes  Ci  very  dan- 
gerous character,  and  prompt  measures  are 
required  to  arrest  its  progress.  If  the  febrile 
symptoms  continue  to  increase  in  intensity, 
and  the  breathing  becomes  difficult  from  the 
clogging  of  the  tubes  with  mucus,  there  is 
great  reason  for  apprehension.  The  patient 
should,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  confined  to 
bed  ; warm  diluent  drinks,  such  as  Linseed 
Tea,  or  Barley  Water,  with  a slice  or  two  of 
Lemon  in  it ; gentle  aperients,  if  required  ; 
foot-baths  and  hot  bran  poultices  to  the 
chest ; should  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  abstract  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  by  cupping  between  the 
shoulders,  or  apply  ten  or  twelve  leeehes  to 
the  chest.  The  chief  dependence,  however, 
is  to  be  placed  upon  nauseating  medicines — 
4 grains  of  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  in  a little 
warm  water  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
vomiting  is  produced,  and  this  should  be 
kept  up  at  inteiwals  of  two  or  three  hours  ; 
C'pdomel,  also,  in  4-grain  doses,  should  be 


administered  about  once  in  every  eight 
hours,  if  a manifest  improvement  does  not 
take  place.  Sometimes  a state  of  coma  or 
collapse  follows  this  treatment,  and  then  it  is 
necessary  to  give  stimulants — Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  in  5 grain  doses,  or  Sal  V olatile, 
^ a teaspoonful  about  every  hour : these 
are  preferable  to  alcoholic  stimulants  ; but, 
should  they  not  succeed.  Brandy  may  bo 
tried,  with  strong  Beef-tea.  Should  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  yield  to  the 
emetics,  a milder  treatment  may  be  followed 
out.  The  following  is  a good  mixture: — 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  1 drachm ; Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia,  2 drachms  ; Carbonate 
of  Potash,  1 drachm  ; water,  8 ounces — two 
tablespoonsful  to  be  given  every  four  hours; 
if  the  cough  is  troublesome,  add  a grain  of 
Acetate  of  Morphine.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  nourishing,  and  all  exposure  to 
cold  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In  children, 
acute  Bronchitis  does  not  commonly  pro- 
duce such  marked  effects  as  in  adults, 
although  sometimes  it  is  extremely  rapid 
and  fatal,  allowing  little  time  for  the  action 
of  remedies,  which  should  be  much  the  same 
as  those  above  recommended,  with  proper 
regard,  of  course,  to  difference  of  age.  If 
leeches  are  applied,  a couple  will  generally 
be  sufficient:  if  the  child  is  unweaned,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  suck  very  sparingly,  if 
at  all ; the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  milk  from 
a spoon,  or  feeding-bottle,  as  the  quantity 
can  be  thus  better  regulated.  Great  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  also  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  breathed  by  the 
little  sufferer.  A blister  on  the  chest,  about 
as  big  as  a half-crown,  may  be  sometimes 
applied  with  advantage,  if  the  leeches  and 
hot  bran  do  not  give  the  desired  relief. 

Winter  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
other  affections  of  the  chest  and  bronchial 
passages  are  very  commonly  but  forms  of 
sub-acute  or  chronic  Bronchitis,  the  exciting 
causes  of  which  are  nearly  always  exposure 
to  cold  and  moist  air,  against  which,  in  this 
variable  climate,  people  cannot  too  sedu- 
lously guard.  We  shall  have  to  speak  more 
on  this  head  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
Consumption,  (which  see).  At  present,  let 
us  observe  that,  for  the  troublesome  cough 
which  almost  invariably  attends  confirmed 
Bronchitis,  and  especially  in  the  aged.  Opium 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  The  best  form 
of  administration  is  perhaps  the  old  Pare- 
goric Elixir,  or,  as  we  now  call  it.  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Camphor,  taken  with 
Ipecacuanha  or  Antimonial  Wine— say  hal! 
a drachm  of  the  former,  with  10  grains  o! 
either  of  the  latter,  in  a little  sugar  and 
water,  ov  Linseed-tea ; if  there  are  febidl® 
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symptoms,  add  15  minims  of  Sweet  Spirits 
of  Nitre  to  each  dose. 

It  is  especially  during  the  spring  months, 
and  when  there  is  a prevalence  of  east  wind, 
that  Bronchitis  attacks  young  and  old,  often 
hurrying  the  former  to  a premature  grave, 
and  making  the  downward  course  of  the 
latter  more  quick  and  painful : with  aged 
people,  in  such  cases,  there  is  commonly  a 
great  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  causes  continued  and  violent 
coughing  in  the  efforts  to  expel  it,  which 
efforts  are  often  misuccessful ; thus  the 
respiration  is  impeded,  the  blood,  for  want 
of  proper  oxygenisation,  becomes  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  vitality,  and  death,  often 
unexp'ectedl}'^  sudden,  is  the  consequence. 
Such  bronchitic  patients  must  be  carefully 
treated — no  lowei’ing  measures  will  do  for 
them,  but  warm  and  generous  diet ; Ojaum 
cannot  safely  be  ventured  on.  Warm  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  a genial  atmosphere,  in- 
halation of  steam — if  medicated  with  Hore- 
hound,  or  some  demulcent  plants,  so  much 
the  better — a couple  of  compound  Squill 
Pills  at  night,  and  dming  the  day  a mixture, 
composed  of  Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces, 
with  Tincture  of  Squills,  Wine  of  Ipecacu- 
anha, and  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  of 
each  2 drachms,  with  perhaps  2 drachms  of 
Tincture  of  Hops— take  a tablespoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Such  is  the  most 
rational  mode  of  treatment ; and  this,  and 
others  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  some  of 
the  forms  in  which  bronchial  disease  rnani- 
fests  itself.  In  all  these  forms,  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  requires  great 
attention;  the  cough,  especially,  when  it 
assumes  a spasmodic  character,  depending 
frequently  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach  ; so 
much  so,  that,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,^ 
a little  food  taken  during  a violent  fit  of 
coughing  has  been  known  to  stay  it  imme- 
diately. See  Cough,  Expectoration. 

Bronchlemitis  (Greek,  hroyikos,  the 
windpipe ; and  leniuia,  a sheath).  A 
membrane-like  coating  of  the  bronchia, 
caused  by  inflammatory  action. 

Bronchotomy.  In  cases  where  suffo- 
cation appears  imminent  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs,  owing 
to  the  tubes  being  clogged  with  mucus,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  an  artificial  opening 
is  sometimes  made  into  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, and  to  this  operation  the  above  name 
has  been  applied  ; it  is  also  sometimes  called 
Tracheotomy  (which  see). 

Broom  . This  is  the  Spartium  Scopamnn, 
or  Genista  of  botanists,  a plant  common 
enough  in  Ingland  ; it  has  cathartic  and 
diuretic  properties,  wViich  render  it  useful 


in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  and  other  diseas^ 
of  the  kind.  The  tops  and  seeds  are  tho 
parts  used,  but  principally  the  former ; they 


are  usually  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
prepared  thus ; — Fresh  Broom  tops,  1 ounce; 
Water  pint— boil  down  to  a pint  and 

strain : dose,  a wineglassful  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  A stronger  decoction  has  been 
recommended  in  cases  of  hydrophobia  : the 
dose  of  the  powder,  either  of  tops  or  seeds, 
is  from  1 scruple  to  1 drachm.  In  liver  com- 
plaints the  above  decoction,  with  that  of 
Dandelion,  is  said  to  be  efficacious. 

Broth.  A light  nourishing  diet  for 
invalids,  made  by  boiling  mutton,  veal,  or 
chicken,  in  water  for  some  hours  ; when 
done  it  should  be  set  aside  to  cool,  when  the 
fat  will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  be  taken  oft. 
It  can  be  warmed  up  when  required,  and 
seasoned  or  flavoured  to  palate  ; it  is  less 
rich  than  beef  tea  or  soups,  and  perhaps 
equally  nourishing.  See  Diet,  Regimen. 

Brow  Ague.  A periodic  headache,  so 
called  because  confined  to  the  forehead  ; 
is  distinguished  from  rheumatism  by  the 
marked  regularity  of  its  attacks,  which 
sometimes  only  affect  half  the  head  ; and  in 
this  case  it  is  termed  hernicrama.  It  is  no 
doubt  a neuralgic  affection,  and  should  b^ 
so  treaded.  See  Js eiiralgia. 
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Brucine.  A vegetable  alkaloid  analogous 
to  Strychnine  in  its  effects,  but  much  less 
powerful ; it  is  found  in  the  false  Angustura 
b:\rk,  also  in  Nux  Vomica,  from  which  the 
Sui'ychnine  is  extracted ; it  is  intensely 
bittei*,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and,  on 
cooling,  assumes  the  consistency  of  wax : 
the  dose  is  from  ^ to  ^ gi'ain>  gradually  in- 
creased to  1 grains,  or  until  some  effect  is 
produced  ; it  is  given  in  paralysis  and  lead 
colic.  There  is  a Tincture  of  Brucine,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  6 to  24  drops. 

Brygmus  (Greek  Brucho,  to  gnash  with 
the  teeth).  The  grinding  or  gnashing  of  the 
organs  of  mastication  which  takes  place  in 
some  kinds  of  disease. 

{BryoniaDioica).  The  wildBryony 
of  our  hedges,  a plant  formerly  held  in  con- 
siderable repute  for  its  medical  virtues,  but 
now  seldom  used  ; the  root  has  powerful 
drastic  properties,  which  render  it  somewhat 
dangerous,  an  overdose  of  it  having  proved 
fatal.  Bryonin  is  an  alkaloid  extracted  from 
this  root,  a yellowish  white  substance  with 
a red  or  brownish  tint  ; being  much  more 
powerful,  of  course  it  is  even  inore  drastic 
and  dangerous  than  the  root  itself. 


Bubinocele  (Greek  huho,  the  groin,  and 
tkele,  a tumour).  A species  of  hernia  where 
the  bowels  protnide  at  the  abdominal  ring  ; 
it  is  commonly  called  hiyninal  Hernia 
( which  see;, 


Bubo  (Greek  houhu,  the  groin).  A 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  groin  and  axiWi,  which 
see._  It  may  be  either  Constitutional,  as 
arising  from  pestilential  diseases,  such  as 
the  plague,  of  which  it  is  a frequent  symp- 
tom ; or,  Sympathetic,  from  the  mero 
irritation  of  a local  disorder;  or,  Venereal, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
Scrofulous  swellings  of  the"  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands  may  be  considered  as 
examples  of  buboes  from  constitutional 
causes  ; these,  and  those  arising  from  mere 
irritation,  the  consequence  of  a local  di.sorder 
may  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  simi)Io 
cases  of  Inflammation  (which  see) ; Leeches, 
cold  lead  lotion,  with  the  administration  of 
saline  purgatives,  will  be  sufficient  for  them  ; 
but  where  the  bubo  proceeds  from  venereal 
taint.  Mercury  must  be  freely  admini.stered, 
and  the  system,  if  necessary,  bo  lowered  by 
bleeding.  The  treatment  of  the  swelling 
itself,  which,  in  this  case,  commonly 
assumes  a coppery  hue,  minst  be  the  same 
as  that  of  an  abscess  (which  see).  Befoi-o 
suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling  some- 
times becomes  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  and 
extremely  painful  ; warm  poulticing  and 
fornentation  to  ripen  it,  and  then  a free 
incision  to  let  out  the  purulent  matter,  will 
be  the  treatment  for  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  await  the  softening  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  breaking  of  the  skin.  After  the 
discharge  has  ceased,  a lotion  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  in  the  proi:)ortion  of  about  4 grains 
to  ^ a pint  of  distilled  v/ater,  and  Zinc 
Ointment  for  dressing  ; if  there  is  proud 
flesh,  a few  grains  of  Ked  Precipitate  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  spots,  or  they  should 
be  touched  with  Caustic. 

Buccal  (Latin  hucca,  the  cheek).  A term 
applied  to  a branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery,  to  certain  branches  of  the  facial 
veins,  and  to  a branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve.  See  Cheek. 

Buccinator  (Latin  huccina,  a trumpet). 
A muscle  of  the  cheek  brought  much  into 
play  by  trumpeters.  See  Cheek, 

Bucha.  {Barosma  Serratifolia),  natural 
order  Rutacecc ; possesses  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, and  diaphoretic  properties,  acting 
specially  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder;  ithasbeen  recommendedin  dropsy, 
dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  cuta- 
neous affections.  Dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  from  20  to  30  grains ; of  the  tincture, 
from  1 to  2 drachms  ; of  the  infusion,  from 
1 to  2 ounces.  This  is  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  1 ounce  of  leaves, 
and  letting  it  stand  in  a covered  vessel  for 
3 hourg. 
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Buck  Bean  (sometimes  called  Marsh 
Trefoil:  scientific  name  Menyantlms  Tri- 
foliata  : belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gen- 
tianece).  Is  tonic  and  astringent ; in  lai'ge 
doses,  cathartic,  useful  in  scurvy,  scrofula, 


may  be  taken,  or  from  1 to  2 drachms  of  th® 
dried  ones. 


goutv affections,  and  fevers : dose — 1 scruple 
to  3 of  the  powder  ; of  the  infusion,  1 to  3 
ounces  ; of  the  extract,  10  to  15  grains. 

BucNEMIa  (Greek  hou,  a sign  ofaugmen- 
tation,  and  kneviia  the  leg).  The  tOTm 
signifies  a swollen  or  tumid  leg.  See  Leg, 
Phlegmatia  dolens.  . 

BUFFY  Coat.  The  buff-coloured  fibrin 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  blood  taken 
in  certain  states  of  disease.  See  Blood. 

Bulbo-Cavernosus.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  (which  see),  and  Muscles. 

Bull.®  (Latin  for  bubbles).  _ Portions  of 
the  skin  raised  by  watery  fluid  into  vesicles. 

See  Blains,  or  Blebs.  ^ . -d  • 

Buckthorn.  A shrub  indigonoiis  to  Bri- 
tain {Bhamnus  Catharticus  ;)  natural  order 
Bhamnacece  ; sometimes  called  the  Purging 
Buckthorn,  from  the  cathartic  properties  ot 
its  berries,  which  are  used  fresh,  or  made 
into  a synip — the  Syrupus  Bhamni  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  given  chiefly  in  dropsy 
and  worms,  the  dose  being  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  ; of  the  fresh  ber’ies  2v 


Bulimia  (Greek,  hous,  an  ox,  and  hou» 
limos,  great  hunger, ) voracious  appetite.  Ite 
synonyms  are  A.dej)hagia,  from  adiu,  much, 
and  phago,  to  eat ; Bapeina,  from  bous,  an 
ox,  and  peine,  hunger  ; Cynorexia, 

Jcyon,  a dog,  and  orexis,  appetite  ; Phage- 
deena,  from  phago,  to  eat  as  an  ulcer  (all  of 

which  see).  ’ . 

Bunion.  This  painful  and  annoying 
kind  of  swelling  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a small  bursa,  situated  just  over  th* 
joint,  at  the  ball  of  thegi’eat  toe  j the  pres- 
sure of  tight  shoes  is  generally  the  exiting 
cause,  and  all  such  pressure  should  be  at 
once  removed.  During  the  first  stages,  one 
or  two  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
swelling,  with  warm  fomentations  and  bread 
poultices.  A permanent  enlargement  of  the 
part  is  generally  the  result,  and  this  must 
be  studied  in  taking  measure  for  the  boot. 
An  application  of  caustic  will  sometimes 
reduce  it  considerably  ; it  should  bo  kept 
covered  with  Burgundy  Pitch,  or  Soap 
Plaister,  spread  upon  soft  leather,  or  a cir- 
cular piece  of  the  fungus  called  German 

Tinder.  , 

Buphalmus  (Greek,  botis,  an  ox,  and 
opthalmns,  the  e}’e).  A foim  of  opthalmio 
disease,  called  Oxeye.  See  lIydroj)th'i()ma. 
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Bunpoci:.  This  is  another  familiar  Bri- 
tish plant  useful  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
being  aperient,  diuretic,  sudorific ; it  is 
given  in  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  chronic 
asthma,  and  calculous  complaints.  The  scien- 
tific name  is  Aretinm  Lappa,  or  Bardanus, 
The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  2 ounces 
of  tho  leaves  in  a pint  of  water:  dose,  a 
tefccupful  several  times  a-daji 


Burgundy  Pitch  (Latin,  Fix  AUetana, 
or  Burgnndica).  A resinous  substance,  pro- 
cured from  incisions  in  the  Finns  ahies,  and 
some  other  species  of  the  pine  tribe  ; it 
should  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  brittle, 
and  fragrant.  Much  of  that  sold  in  the 
shops  is  but  common  resin  melted  and 
strained,  with  perhaps  a small  portion  of 
the  genuine  article.  Its  chief  use  in  medi- 
cine is  in  the  preparation  of  various  plaisters, 
used  as  mbefacients  and  strengthening  ap- 
plications. That  most  employed  i&the  Pitch 
Plaister  {Emplastrum  Fids)  of  the  London 
I’harmacopoeia.  This  substance  is  also  called 
Frankincense  and  Thus  (which  see) ; also 
Fdch  and  Flaisters. 

Burns.  Thei*e  are  no  more  frequent, 
distressing,  and  dangerous  accidents  than 
those  which  result  in  the  above ; they  cause 
gi-eat  pain,  often  amounting  to  agony, 
local  injuries  of  a most  serious  character, 
and  permanent  constitutional  derangement, 
even  if  death  does  not  immediately  pr 


quickly  ensue.  The  fii’st  I’ule  to  be  observed 
in  the  event  of  the  clothes  catching  fire,  is 
to  avoid  running  away  for  assistance,  as  tho 
motion  will  only  fan  the  flame,  and  increase 
the  evil.  Presence  of  mind  in  the  sufferer 
is  rare  on  such  an  occasion,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  lie  down  and  roll  on  the  floor, 
screaming  of  course  for  assistance.  Who- 
ever answers  the  call  should  snatch  up  a 
rug,  or  piece  of  carpet,  or  other  woollen 
article,  and  act  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  completely  enveloping  tho 


from  the  burnt  parts,  taking  care  to  use  no 
violence  where  it  adheres,  nor  to  break  any 
blisters  which  may  be  raised.  The  great 
object  is  now  to  exclude  the  air  from  the 
blistered  or  raw  surfaces,  and  ?t  is  a usual 
plan  to  cover  them  with  flour,  and  then 
wrap  them  in  W adding,  or  Cotton  W ool.  A 
good  application  is  either  of  the  above  sub- 
stances saturated  in  Lime  Water  and  Lin- 
seed Oil,  equal  parts  mixed ; this  is  ex- 
tremely cool  and  soothing,  and  it  greatly 
assists  the  healing  operation  ; it  should  not 
be  disturbed  for  some  days,  unless  the  dis- 
charge should  be  great,  and  the  wounds 
painful,  in  which  case  a fresh  application 
of  the  same  should  be  prepared,  and  put  on 
immediately  on  tho  removal  of  the  other. 
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Whisky,  Brandy,  or  some  other  strong 
spirits,  and  even  Turpentine  are  recom- 
mended by  some  ; but  we  question  if  they 
are  so  efficacious  as  the  above  remedies,  and 
tiio  anguish  which  they  cause  at  first  is  a 
serious  objection  to  their  use  : the  Wadding 
or  Cotton  wool  covering  is  sometimes  applied 
quite  dry,  with  good  effect ; and  where  the 
tissues  are  not  deeply  or  extensively  injured, 
a lotion  composed  of  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
V incgar  to  a pint  of  Water  is  a good  applica- 
tion, as  is  also  a saturated  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda.  The  flour  dredging  is  that 
which  is  the  most  readily  available,  and  it 
is  i>crhaps  as  good  as  any  ; it  should  be  ap- 
plied immediately,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
moisture  is  perceived  issuing  through  the 
crust  which  it  forms  over  the  burnt  parts  ; 
if  these  have  fresh  sweet  oil  bnished  over 
them  with  a feather,  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  flour,  it  will  adhere  better. 
That  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended  in 
severe  burns  is  the  great  constitutional  de- 
pression which  often  follows  the  excitement 
and  severe  pain,  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  children,  and  when  the  seat  of  this 
injury  is  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  other 
vital  part ; hence  tlie  effects  should  be 
closely  watched,  and  stimulants  admi- 
nistered, if  there  are  such  symptoms  as 
shivering,  pallor  of  countenance,  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities  : 
Ammonia,  Wine,  or  Spirits,  must  then  be 
given  in  doses  sufficient  to  arouse  the  fail- 
ing powers,  without  too  much  exciting  the 
brain.  If  there  is  excessive  pain,  a slight 
opiate  should  be  administered  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  nervoxis  system,  which,  how- 
ever, frequently  receives  so  severe  a shock  as 
to  lose  its  sensibility  for  a time  ; and  when 
this  is  the  case  there  is  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a fatal  result.  A burn,  if  properly 
treated , and  unless  very  severe,  will  generally 
do  well,  and  require  little  after-dressing ; 
but  if  the  blisters  are  suffered  to  break,  and 
the  true  skin  beneath  becomes  inflamed 
by  exposure,  matter  will  be  secreted,  and 
troublesome  ulcerations  formed:  Bread- and- 
water  poulticing  will  be  the  best  treatment 
in  this  case,  with  Goulard  lotion,  if  there  is 
much  inflammation,  or  an  ointment  cgm- 
] josed  of  extract  of  Goulard,  1 drachm,  mixed 
with  1 ounce  of  fresh  lard  ; this  should  be 
ap])lied  spread  on  soft  linen. 

When  the  burn  is  deep,  after  the  flour  has 
been  on  for  some  days,  poultices  as  above 
should  be  applied  until  the  coating  of  flour 
all  comes  away,  and  the  wound  looks  clean 
and  clear  ; after  which  the  simple  water 
dressing  will  be  best,  and  when  nearly 
healed  the  Goulard  ointment  as  above. 


When  parts  immediately  contiguous  art 
involved  in  the  burn,  care  must  be  taken  to 
interpose  dressings,  or  they  may  become  per- 
manently united. 

After  the  more  immediate  constitutional 
effects  of  a severe  burn  have  passed  off,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  careful  as  to  the 
patient’s  diet ; which  should  be  sufficiently 
nourishing  and  stimulative,  especially  while 
discharge  is  going  on  ; taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  it  if  febrile  symptoms  should 
set  in.  So  constantly  are  these  painful  acci- 
dents occurring,  and  so  frequently  does  it 
happen  that,  the  care  of  a medical  man  can- 
not be  obtained  for  them  that,  it  behoves  all 
heads  of  families  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  remedial  measures. 
When  they  are  very  severe,  every  possible 
effort  shoul d be  made  to  obtain  medical  aid ; if 
theyare  but  slight,  this  may  well  be  done  with- 
out. 1 1 should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
cipal aims  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  are, 
first,  the  protection  of  the  injured  parts  from 
atmospheric  influence  ; secondly,  to  keep 
do^vn  inflammatory  action,  both  local  and 
constitutional : and  thirdly,  to  soothe  the 
nervous  irritation  which  may  arise,  and  to 
sustain  the  system  should  too  great  depres- 
sion take  place.  See  Scalds. 

Bdrs^  Mucosas  (Latin,  for  mucus  lags). 
These  are  little  membraneous  sacs,  situated 
about  the  joints  of  the  bones  where  they 
work  upon  each  other,  and  containing  an 
oily  kind  of  fluid,  which  sei’ves  to  lubricate 
the  joints,  and  thus  prevent  destructive  fric- 
tion. A description  of  these  is  called  Bur- 
salogy  (which  see),  and  Mucus. 

Butter.  (Latin  lutyrum  from  Greek  lout 
a cow,  and  turos  coagulum).  The  oily  con- 
stituent of  cream  separated  by  churning. 
Buturine  is  the  oleaginous  principle  pro- 
curable from  butter,  and  from  this  again 
comes  Butyric  Acid,  with  Capric  and 
Caproic  Acids,  which  buturine  yields,  when 
it  is  converted  into  soap.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  several  butter-like  substances, 
such  as  Butter  of  Antimony  and  Bismuth 
which  are  in  fact  but  chlorides. 

Whether  butter  is  wholesome,  or  the  re- 
verse, has  been  a subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy ; when  fresh,  taken  in  moderation, 
and  mixed  with  farinaceous  substances,  it 
is  certainly  nutritious,  and  to  persons  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  wholesome ; no  doubt 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  and  of  the 
digestive  organs,  it  is  injurious,  giving  rise 
to  biliary  derangements,  and  all  their  train 
of  distressing  symptoms.  If  the  melting  of 
butter  is  effected  by  gentle  heat  only,  it  as- 
sumes no  other  condition  than  that  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  stom  ach , and  i t oon* 
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fl^>qii0ntly  must  be  as  wholesome,  as  if  taken 
solid ; its  being  generally  considered  other- 
wise, is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  taken  in  the  melted  state, 
thfai  to  any  incompatibility  of  the  butter 
itself  with  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
functions.  The  case  is  very  different  when 
this  substance  is  exposed  to  a high  tem- 
perature, as  in  the  process  of  baking,  in 
pastry ; it  then  undergoes  a change  in  its 
character,  giving  out  and  imbibing  certain 
volatile  principles,  and  becoming  indiges- 
tible, and  consequently  irritating  to  the 
stomach ; this  is  the  case  in  a greater  degree 
even  with  rancid  butter,  which  contains 
certain  acids  rendering  it  almost  poisonous. 

I'rom  these  remarks,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  we  do  not  consider  butter  taken  in 
moderation,  and  by  persons  in  a good  state 
of  health,  to  be  unwholesome ; nevertheless, 
for  those  of  weak  digestive  powers,  or  who 
are  subject  to  biliary  derangements,  it  will 
be  well  to  abstain  from  it,  and  especially  so 
when  it  has  been  changed  in  its  composition 
by  subjection  to  great  heat.  See  Bile, 
Indigestion. 

Buttermilk.  This  is  the  thin  acrid  fluid 
which  remains  in  the  churn  after  the 
separation  of  the  butter  is  effected ; it  makes 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  acidulous 
drink,  either  in  health  or  disease,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  cases  of  fever.  Artificial 
Buttermilk  may  be  prepared  by  putting  a 
quart  of  milk  into  a gallon  bottle,  and 
shaking  it  until  the  butter  is  separated ; 
fresh  air  should  be  occasionally  admitted  by 
the  removal  of  the  cork. 

Butter  of  Cacao.  An  oily  concrete 
matter  of  a firmer  consistence  than  suet,  ob- 
tained from  the  Cacao  or  cocoa  palm,  which 
also  produces  Chocolate  (which  see)  and 
Cocoa. 

Buxina.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
Buxus  sempervirens,  a plant  of  the  order 
Buphorhiacece  (which  see). 

Cabbage.  Under  this  name  are  included 
several  species  of  the  genus  Brassicce,  which 
also  comprehends  Turnip,  Rape,  Cole  or 
Kale,  as  well  as  the  common  culinary 
Cabbage  {Brassicce  Oleracece)  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  all  produced  by  culture. 
As  articles  of  diet  they  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious  ; they  are  not,  however,  suitable 
for  persons  of  weak  digestion,  and  being 
very  liable  to  decomposition,  should  always 
be  taken  fresh. 

Cacao.  The  Chocolate  Nut  Tree  {Theo- 
hroma  Cacao),  belongingtothenaturalorder 
Sterculiacece,  the  bruised  seeds  of  which  form 
the  agreeable  and  nutritious  beverages  called 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa  (which  see). 


Cachexia  (Greek  haJcos  had,  exos  habit)- 
A bad  habit  of  the  body  ; the  term  is  geno- 
rally  applied  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  tho 
system,  resulting  from  want  of  nutrition, 
bad  air,  or  other  depressing  causes,  thus 
among  cachectic  diseases  are  reckoned 
Atrophy,  Scurvy,  Rickets  (which  see). 

The  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  bowels, 
brain,  liver,  lungs,  or  any  other  organ,  is  very 
common  in  Cachexia,  which  is  found  to 
occur  most  frequently,  in  large  towns,  whore 
people  are  crowded  together,  and  are  obliged 
to  subsist  on  impure  and  unwholesome  food  ; 
they  have  generally  a sickly,  sallow  look, 
complain  of  debility,  and  often  have  a dis- 
tressing cough.  Change  of  air  and  d'et 
will  be  the  best  remedial  measures ; remo va  i 
into  the  country,  it  possible,  or  a short  sea 
voyage;  let  the  food  be  digestible  and 
nomdshing,  with  a frequent  variety  ; fruits 
are  good.  Sarsaparilla  is  frequently  found 
beneficial  after  a mild  course  of  Mercurials, 
and,  as  a tonic.  Iodide  of  Iron,  2 grains, 
three  times  a-day^,  in  bitter  infusion  ; or 
the  following  formula  : — Syrup  of  Iodine  of 
Iron,  and  Essence  of  Sarsaparilla,  of  each 
1 ounce.  Water,  fi  ounces : — take  two  table- 
spoonsful  throe  times  a-day  with,  if  tho 
bowels  are  sluggish,  a Compound  Rhubarb 
Pill  every,  or  every  other,  night : if  the 
evacuations  are  deficient  in  bile,  a Plum- 
mer’s Pill,  at  bed-time,  for  six  nights  or  so 
will  be  beneficial. 

Cadmium.  A metal  sometimes  found  in 
combination  with  Zinc  ore.  The  Sulphate 
of  Cadmium  is  occasionally  used  for  tho 
same  purposes  as  that  of  zinc.  When  given 
internally,  which  is  very  seldom,  the  doso 
is  from  a ^ grain  to  3 grains,  it  should  bo 
rubbed  down  with  sugar.  As  a Collyrium, 
with  or  without  Opium,  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  ; about  3 grains  to  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  is  the  proper  sti'ength. 

Caduca  (Latin  Cado,  to  fall).  The  deci- 
duous or  falling  membrane  of  the  uterus,  so 
called  because  it  is  cast  off  therefrom.  See 
U terns. 

C.®CUM  (Latin  Coecus,  blind).  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine, 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  described  by  anatomists  a.s  a 
blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  about  two  inches 
and  a-half  in  length,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  outer  court  or  vestibule  of  the  intestine 
of  which  it  is  the  most  dilated  portion  ; it 
has  a tube-like  appendix,  which  is  usually 
equal  in  diameter  to  a goose  quill,  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  more  or  less 
coiled  upon  itself,  being  retained  in  the  coil 
by  a fold  of  the  peritoneum,  (which  see), 
also  Alimentary  Canal  and  Intestine. 


JHt:  J'AMII 

C^ciTAS  (Latin  CmuSi  131111(1);  A term 
'Signifying  Blindness  (whicli  see). 

C.ESARIAN  Operation.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  of  surgical  operations>  and 
is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity; when  child- delivery  can^  in  no 
other  way  be  effected,  an  opening  is  made 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
iuterus  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
•object,  this  is  the  abdotninni  Csesarian 
operation ; there  is  another,  less  dangerous, 
•called  the  vaginal,  which  is  an  incision 
occasionally  made  into  the  cervex  wieri  with 
a view  to  facilitate  delivery.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  the  foetus,  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  ofthe  womb,  escapes  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  lies  in  the  ovary, 
where  there  is  an  extra  uterine  conception, 
an  opening  is  made  for  its  extraction.  ^ It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  description 
of  these  operations,  as  none  but  a skilful 
surgeon  could  attempt  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  birth  of  Julius  Csesar  was  effected 
in  this  manner,  hence  the  name  given  to 
this  process.  See  Hysterotoniia. 

CaJEPUT  Oil  {Oleum  Cajejmti).  The 
■f^^^atile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  called  the  Mcelaleuca  minor,  ot  t\e 
natui'al  order  Myrtacece.  This  oil  is  a 
diffusible  stimulant,  carminative,  anti- 
;j^paAmodic,  and  sudorific,  useful  in  hysteria, 


aJl  flatulent  disorders,  rheumatism,  and  low 
ievers ; the  dose  is  from  3 to  10  minims. 
Oajeput  Oil,  ^ a-drachm ; Castor  Oil  1 
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drachm  ; Olive  Oil,  4^  drachms,  is  a good 
liniment ; if  a stronger  stimulant  for 
rheumatism  is  required,  use  this  Soap 
Liniment,  Camphor  Liniment,  and  Cajeput 
Oil,  of  each  an  ounce  ; mix  and  rub  well 
in.  See  Counter  Irritation, 

Caffeine.  A white,  crystalline,  volatile 
matter  found  in  coffee,  of  which  it  is  the 
characteristic  prinbiple : it  consists,  in  109 
parts,  of  carbon,  46 '5;  hydrogen,  4-8; 
oxygen,  27  T ; nitrogen,  21 ‘6;  and  in 
its  constitution  closely  resembles  that 
of  animal  muscle  (see  Coffee),  in^  which 
is  also  fowxi^' Caff eic  Acid,  wherein  con- 
sists much  of  the  peculiar  odom*  of  tha 
plant ; this  acid  combined  with  Alumina, 
Lime,  Iron,  and  Magnesia,  forming  what 
are  called  Caffeates  of  those  bases. 

Calabash.  The  Pumpkin  Goui'd  of 
tropical  countries,  from  the  seeds  of  which 
is  prepared  an  acidulous  drink  very  refresh- 
ing in  fevers,  strangiiary,  &c. 

CalaguAla.  a species  of  Aspidium,  the 
root  of  which  is  used,  in  America,  in  dropsy 
and  other  diseases. 

Calamus  (Latin  for  a reed).  ' The  root 
of  the  Acorus  Calamus  or  Sweet  Flag,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Acoractos,  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally ; it  is  an 
aromatic  siamulant,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  rarely  causing  febille  excitement ; it  has 
bhen  employed  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to 


other  stimulants  and  tonics ; in  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  often  occurs 
in  gouty  subjects,  in  atony  of  the  stomach, 
agues,  and  asthenic  fevers,  it  has  been 
found  beneficial : dose  of  the  Powdered 
Root,  from  15  to‘  40  grains ; of  the  Infusion, 
from  1 to  2 ' ounces ; ' of  the  Tincture,  4 
a drachm  to  1$  drachms.  Outwardly,  it 
i*  employed  in  stiniulating  baths  and  lotii'us. 
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Calamus  Scriftorious  (Latin,  for  a 
■^iting  pen  or  reed).  A groove  with  a pen- 
liko  termination  in  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
80  called.  See  Heart. 

Calamine  (Latin  Calamus,  a reed).  This 
is  an  impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  usually  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a reddish  grey  powder ; 
it  was  formerly  much  used  to  sprinkle  over 
wounds  and  excoriations,  and  is  still  so  em- 
ployed to  some  extent,  although  much  better 
applications  may  be  found.  The  Ceratum 
Calnmiiioi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a good 
dressing  for  foul  ulcers  ; under  the  name  of 
Turner’s  Cerate  it  is  much  used,  as  a 
dressing  for  cuts  and  wounds.  The  mode  of 
preparation  is  as  follows:  take  of  Bee.s’  Wax, 
7^  ounces,  Olive  Oil,  1 pint,  melt  and  mix  ; 
when  nearly  cold  stir  in  7i  ounces  of  Pre- 
pared Calamine ; keep  stirring  until  the 
mixture  is  well  set. 

Calcaneum  (Latin  calx,  the  heel).  Hence 
calcar,  the  os  calcis  or  heel  lone  (which 
see). 

Cai.cis  or  Calx  (Latin  for  lime,  which 
see),  hence,  also,  we  have  calcar eoits  applied 
to  a class  of  earths  composed  of  lime  and 
cpbonic  acid,  as  chalk,  marble,  &c.  Cal- 
cination, the  process  of  forming  a calx  or 
oxide,  as  lime,  from  chalk,  by  exposure  to 
heat  in  the  open  air,  by  which  means  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  Calcium  the 
metallic  base  of  lime,  and — 

Calculus.  A solid  or  unorganized  con- 
cretion found  in  the  human  body ; it  may 
bo  1st,  Pulmonary,  formed  in  the  Lungs 
(which  see) ; 2nd,  Biliary,  formed  in  the 
Grail  Bladder,  and  consisting  of  Cholesterine 
and  the  yellow  resinous  matter  of  the  Bile 
(which  see,  and  Gall  Stone) ; 3rd,  Gouty, 
formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty  persons,  and 
comsisting  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Phosphate 
of  Lime  (see  Gout) ; 4th,  Intestinal,  found 
in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and 
con.sisting  of  varioue  components;  6th, 
Salivary,  formedin  the  Salivary  Glands  and 
Ducts  (which  see),  and  consisting  principally 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime ; 6th,  Urinary,  formed 
in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder  (which  see)  also 
Gravel  and  Stone.  There  are  other  forma- 
tions of  the  kind  which  take  place  in  the 
Liver,  Pancreas,  Pineal  Gland,  Prostrate, 
and  Spleen,  all  of  which  see. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  word 
calculus  means  a small  pebble,  such  as  the 
ancients  made  use  of  in  teaching,  or  prac- 
tising calculations,  and  the  likeness  of  these 
hard  masses  of  various  kinds  of  calculi,  to 
lumps  of  stone,  or  pebbles,  is  the  reason  of 
their  being  so  called.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  instances,  of  the  formation  of  cal- 
culus, to  which  we  can  call  the  reader’s 


attention,  is  that  which  is  deposited  from 
the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  between 
the  teeth  (see  Tartar).  For  those  which 
are  formed  in  the  internal  viscera,  medi- 
cines may  afford  a certain  amount  of  relief, 
but  can  never  effect  a cure.  The  nature  of 
the  remedies  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  part  in  which  the  deposit  takes  place ; 
if,  as  in  the  bladder,  it  be  accessible  for  in- 
struments, it  may  be  extracted  whole,  or 
broken  up  so  as  to  pass  with  the  urine.  Seo 
Lithotomy. 

In  weight,  calculi  vary  from  a few  grains 
to  a pound  or  two  ; but  they  seldom  in  tho 
human  body  exceed  one  or  two  ounces ; ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their 
nature,  they  may  be  classed  thus,  placing 
them  in  the  order  of  their  fi’equency  : — 
1st,  Uric  Acid;  2nd,  Oxalate  of  Lime,  called 
the  Mulberry  Calculus  from  its  dark  colour 
and  rough  surface ; 3rd,  Ammoniaco-Mag- 
nesian  Phosphate,  called  also  the  Triple 
Phosphate ; 4th,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Bone-earth  Calculus ; 6th,  Fusible  Calculus, 
or  combination  of  the  last  two  species,  and 
so  called  from  its  fusibility  under  the  blow- 
pipe ; 6th,  the  Mixed  Calculus,  composed  of 
several  of  the  other  kinds  confusedly  mixed  ; 
7th,  Urate  of  Ammonia ; 8th,  Carbonate  of 
Lime ; 9th,  Cystic  Acid ; 10th,  Xanthic 
Oxide.  The  last  three  are  extremely  rare. 

Calepacient  (Latin  Calefaceo,  to  make 
warm).  Applied  to  warm  medicines  and 
stimulant  applications,  as  the  Emplas- 
trum  Calefaciens  of  the  old  Pharmacopceias, 
a compound _ of  Burgundy  Pitch  and  other 
stimulants  ; it  is  not  now  much  used.  Seo 
Plaisters. 

_ Calenture  (Latin  Caleo,  to  be  hot).  A 
violent  fever  attended  with  delirium,  in- 
cidental chiefly  to  persons  in  warm  climates. 
See  Fevers, 

Caligo  (Latin  for  darkness).  Applied 
to  diseases  of  the  eye  which  produce  dim- 
ness or  obscurity  of  vision,  as  C.  Lentis,  the 
true  cataract ; C,  Cornece,  opacity  of  the 
cornea ; C.  Papillce,  blindness  from  ob- 
struction of  the  pupil  (see  Amyosis,  Syn- 
chisis) ; C.  llumorum,  blindness  from  error 
or  defect  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  ; C. 
Palpehrcumm,  blindness  from  disorder  ia 
tho  eyelids.  See  Blindness,  Eye. 

Callus  (Latin  for  hardness).  Applied  to 
new  bone  deposited  in  fractures,  hence 
Ca.lli,  gouty  deposits  (see  Calculi),  and 
Callosities,  horny  substances.  See  Corns 
Nails,  Ac.  * 

Calomel.  Chloride  of  Mercury,  a pre- 
paration much  used  by  medical  nractitioners 
of  all  countries.  See  M ercuvy , 
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Calor  (Latin  for  heat).  Hence  we  have 
C.  Fervens,  boiling  heat,  212^  Fahrenheit;  > 
and  C.  Lenis,  gentle  heat,  from  90^  to  100° 
Fahrenheit,  applied  to  the  temperature  of 
air,  water,  &c. 

Calor  Mordicans  (Latin  for  a biting 
heat).  This  is  a term  applied  to  a dan-  : 
gorous  symptom  in  typhus  fever,  being  a 
pungent  heat  upon  the  skin,  which,  if  : 
touched,  leaves  a smarting  sensation  upon  i 
the  fingers  for  several  minutes  alter. 

Caloric  (from  the  same  root).  The 
cause  of  a sensation  of  heat  derived  from  a 
liuid  diffused  through  all  bodies,  or,  as  it 
should  perhaps  be  defined,  a certain  con- 
dition of  these  bodies,  thus,  coldness  is  the 
absence  of  Caloric.  It  has  been  distinguished 
as  1st,  Sensible  or  Free,  when  it  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat,  or  affects  the  thermo- 
meter, or  having  reference  to  bodies  of 
which  the  form  is  permanent ; 2nd — In- 
sensible, formerly  supposed  to  be  latent  or 
combined,  that  is,  when  passing  into  bodies 
during  a change  of  form,  without  elevating 
their  temperature,  as  into  ice  at  32-^  as  it 
becomes  water  ; or  into  water  at  212°,  as  it 
becomes  steam  or  vapour  ; 3rd — Specific, 
signifying  the  unequal  quantity  of  Caloric 
required  by  similar  quantities  of  different 
bodies  to  heat  them  equally ; thus  the 
specific  Caloric  of  water  is  twenty-three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury  ; this 
quality  of  bodies  is  called  their  capacity  for 
Caloiic.  Then  we  have  the  Absorption, 
Conduction,  Diffusion,  Efifects,  Evolution, 
and  Radiation  of  Caloric,  all  of  which  might 
be  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  but 
the  above,  with  the  information  furnished 
under  the  heads  Air,  Atmosphei'e,  Heat, 
cbr.,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Let  us  add  to  this,  that  besides  the 
Thermometer  (which  see),  there  are  instru- 
ments called  the  Calorimeter  and  Calori- 
motor,  the  first  for  measuring  the  heat  given 
out  by  a body  on  cooling,  and  the  second 
for  evolving  caloric. 

Calumba,  or  Calumbo.  The  root  so 
called,  which  is  much  valued  as  a stomachic 
bitter,  is  that  of  the  Cocculus  Palmatus,  a 
native  of  the  forests  on  the  east  coasts  of 
Africa  ; it  has  a faintly  aromatic  odour,  a 
bitter  and  slightly  acrid  taste ; its  active 
principle  is  Calumbine,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  Alcohol  or  Ether.  Con- 
taining nothing  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  salts  of  Iron,  its  Infusion  forms  a good 
vehicle  for  them  ; it  is  prepared  by  pouring 
upon  6 drachms  of  the  sliced  root,  a pint  of 
boiling  rain  or  distilled  water,  macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain. 
There  is  also  a Tincture  of  which  a dose  may 


be  taken,  in  water,  twice  a day.  TTie  do»e 
of  the  former  is  from  1 to  2 drachms  ; of 
the  latter  from  5 to  10  grains. 

Calumba  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  upon 
the  secretion  and  quality  of  the  bile ; being 
free  from  astringency,  slightly  sedative, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  tonic  so  well  adapted 
for  those  of  weak  and  dyspeptic  con- 
stitutions : to  such  it  may  be  given  in 
powder,  combined  with  Carbonate  of  Soda 
and  Ginger,  in  the  proportion  of  8 drachms 
of  each  of  the  former  to  2 drachms  of  the 
latter  ; taking  5 a teaspoonful  in  a wdne- 
glassfui  of  water  about  an  hour  before  or 
after  each  principal  meal;  or  it  may, perhaps, 
be  more  agreeable  to  add  the  Soda  to  an 
Infusion  of  the  Calumba  root  and  Ginger ; 
this  infusion  should  be  made  fresh  every 
day,  especially  in  v/arm  weather.  See 
Tonics. 

Calvaria  (Latin  calvus,  bald).  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  ; from  the  same 
root  comes  also 

Calvites,  Baldness  (which  see). 

Calysaya  is  the  name  of  a pale  kind  of 
Bark  (which  see),  also  Ctnchorca. 

Cambogia.  The  Latin  name  of  the  gum 
resin,  much  used  in  medicine  as  a drastic 
purgative,  which  is  the  produce  of  an  un- 
certain species  of  Garcima.  See  Gamboge. 

Campeachy  Wood.  So  called  from  the 
place  from  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought, 
used  in  dyeing  and  also  medicinally.  See 
Logwood. 

Camphor  (Arabic,  Camfiar).  A volatile 
and  highly  inflammable  gnim,  or  concrete 
juice  of  the  Camphora  ofiicinarmn,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  Laraucece.  By 
some  chemists,  the  term  is  applied  to  all 
volatile  oils  which  are  concrete  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperatm'e,  and  do  not,  when  in  that 
state,  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
fluid  oil : thus  we  have  Camphor  of  Tobacco, 
of  Anemone,  of  Elecampane,  &c.  There  is 
also  an  artificial  camphor,  which  is  produced 
by  passing  Hydro-chloric  acid  gas  through 
Oil  of  Turpentine.  Camphoric  Acid  is  pro- 
cured by  digesting  Camphor  in  Nitric  Acid; 
iis  salts  ai’e  called  Carn'pho rates,  but  of  little 
or  no  medicinal  value.  Camphor  itself  is  a 
white  brittle  substance  of  a very  peculiar, 
fragrant  and  penetrating  odour;  bitter,  pun- 
gent, and  aromatic  taste.  It  is  so  extremely 
light  that  it  floats  upon  water,  and  ex- 
tremely volatile  and  inflammable,  burning 
with  a brilliant  light  and  much  smoke  ; it 
is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
^ a grain  to  an  ounce  ; alcohol  will  take  up 
half  the  w^eight  of  the  gum  ; oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  will  dissolve  a consider- 
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nble  <juantity,  especially  if  their  temperature 
be  raised ; Sulphuric  and  other  Ethers  are 
among  its  most  potent  solvents,  hut  the  most 
BO  of  any  is  strong  Acetic  Acid.  It  may  be 
suspended  in  mixtures  by  trituration  with 
sugar,  almond  emulsion,  mucilage,  or  yolk 
of  egg  ; if  rubbed  do^vn  first  with  a small 
quantity  of  spirit,  it  readily  blends  with  any 
desirable  liquid.  In  its  medical  properties. 
Camphor  is  diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  stimu- 
lant, anti-spasmodic,  narcotic, and  externally 
anodyne.  It  is  good  in  typhus,  confluent 
small  pox,  and  all  fevers  and  eruptions  of 
the  typhoid  class;  also  in  measles,  febrile 
delirium,  hiccup,  asthma,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
atonic  gout,  mania,  melancholy,  and  acute 
rheumatism,  &c.  It  exhilarates  in  mode- 
rate doses,  and  raises  the  pulse  without  pro- 
ducing febrile  symptoms ; it  also  promotes 
perspiration,  and,  in  certain  states  of  the 
body,  it  induces  sleep,  when  Opium  fails  to  do 
so;  but  its  effects  are  transient,  and  there- 
fore it  requhes  frequent  administration. 
It  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a corrective  of  the 
bad  effects  of  drastic  purges,  diuretics, 
powerful  stimulants,  and  narcotics ; if  taken 
in  excessive  doses  it  occasions  anxiety, 
vomiting,  s3mcope,  and  deliiium,  for  all 
which  effects  Opium  is  the  best  counter- 
acting remedy.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
6 to  20  grains,  in  pills,  powder,  and  emul- 
sions; its  chief  olficinal  preparations  are: 
Camphor  Mixture,  dose  from  1 to  2 ounces, 
made  by  simply  putting  a lump  of  the  gum 
in  cold  water,  and  letting  it  stand  for  a few 
hours ; Tincture  of  Camphor,  dose  30  to  60 
minims;  Compound  ditto,  (see  Paregoric 
Plixir)  1 to  3 drachms ; Camphorated 
Emulsion,  dose  from  J an  ounce  to  2 ounces ; 
Camphor  Liniments,  simple  and  compound. 
Soap  Liniments,  and  Spirits  of  Camphor, 
are  used  externally  as  stimulants  and  counter 
irritants.  Eubbed  down  with  Prepared 
chalk,  in  the  proportion  of  1 drachm  to  the 
ounce,  it  makes  a good  tooth-powder : 
Bniffed  up  the  nostrils  it  relieves  cold  in  the 
head;  the  vapours  inhaled  by  means  of 
a tube  like  a cigar,  are  useful  in  affections  of 
the  chest:  a piece  held  in  the  mouth  is 
thought  to  be  a good  protection  against 
fevers  and  other  infectious  diseases ; finally, 
its  strong  odour  protects  animal  substances 
from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Camphoric  Acid  is  made  by  digesting 
Camphor  in  Nitric  Acid ; its  salts  are  called 
Camphor ates.  Some  chemists  call  any  vo- 
latile oil  which  concretes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  provided  it  does  not  contain  any 
notable  quantity  of  fluid  oil,  camp>hor  ; thus 
we  have  Camphor  of  Tobacco^  &c.  There  is 
«Uso  an  Artificial  Camphor^  resembling  tbe 


natural  in  smell,  and  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance, which  is  obtained  by  passing  Iiydro- 
Chloric  Gas  through  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Canalis  (Latin,  canna,  a reed).  A canal, 
from  whence  comes  C.  arteriosus^  a blood- 
vessel which  unites  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  in  the  foetus^  (which  see)  ; 6. 
venosus,  a canal  which  conveys  the  blood 
from  the  vena  porta  of  the  liver  to  the 
ascending  vena  cava  in  the  foetus.  C. 
Petitianus^  so  called  from  M.  Petit,  a 
triangular  cavity  fonned  by  the  separation 
of  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  crystalline 
lens  from  the  posterior,  (see  Pye) ; ais** 
Canula^  a small  tube,  generally  applied  te 
that  of  an  instrument  called  the  Trochar, 
(which  see) . 

Cancelli,  (Latin  for  lattice- work).  The 
spongey  substance  of  theEow^s,  (which  see). 

Cancer,  (Latin  for  a crab).  This  is  a 
malignant  disease,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Carcinoma^  one  of  the  most  fearful  with 
which  medical  science  has  to  contend ; it 
has  two  principal  form  of  developements, 
NVL.^  scirrhous  or  occult^  and  ulcerated  or  open^ 
sometimes  also  called  hard  and  soft.  Many 
other  terms  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
differences  observable  in  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  disease,  one  form  frequently 
passing  into  the  other,  the  scirrhous  becoming 
ulcerated,  and  so  on ; we  need  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  these  scientific  terms,  the 
above  general  arrangement  into  two  classes 
being  sufficient  for  our  purpose 

The  first  manifestation  of  Cancer  being  in 
the  skin,  it  has  been  considered  by  nosolo- 
gists  as  a cutaneous  disease,  and  arranged 
under  the  order  tubercula.  All  parts  of  the 
skin  are  liable  to  its  attacks,  but  those 
which  appear  to  be  most  so  are,  the  integu- 
ments of  the  face,  the  female  breast, 
the  uterus,  and  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes ; it  sometimes  affects  the  hands, 
and  occasionally,  from  certain  local  causes, 
the  male  scrotum.  When  Cancer  attacks 
the  face,  or  any  exposed  part,  it  commonly 
begins  with  a small  indurated  spot  re- 
sembling a tubercle  or  wart ; there  is  no 
appearance  of  inflammation,  nor  is  there 
particular  sensitiveness.  This  condition  of 
things  often  continues  for  a very  consider- 
able time  ; sooner  or  later,  however,  ulcera- 
tion sets  in,  although  it  probably  is  long 
before  it  penetrates  deeply ; there  may  be 
matter  secreted,  which  drying,  forms  a 
scab  over  the  seat  of  the  disease ; by  and 
bye,  sharp,  shooting  pains  will  be  felt,  the 
intervals  between  them  at  first  long, 
diminishing  by  degrees,  until  +jicy  b^coint' 
almost  constant;  there  is  a gradual,  although 
slow  enlargement  of  the  tumour,  which  is  at 
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£ret  moveable,  but  becomes  afterwards 
ftttach(!d  to  the  skin  and  adjacent  tissues ; 
the  ulceration  spreads  and  deepens,  and 
eventually  beeonn^s  an  open  sore,  with 
thick,  hard  jagged  edges,  and  a soft  centre, 
eaten,  as  it  were,  into  irregular  hollows; 
the  discharge  is  thin,  bloody,  and  irritating 
to  the  surrounding  parts ; there  is  inflam- 
mation, and  hardening  of  the  absorbent 
glands  about  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
vhole  of  the  tissues  appear  to  be  invaded 
by  a cartilaginous  kind  of  growth,  which 
3preads  among  and  through  them,  like  the 
creeping  roots  of  some  parasitic  plant.  _ It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  extensive 
sloughing  of  dhe  whole  diseased  mass,  which 
comes  away,  leaving  a healthy  wound 
which  heals  by  granulations,  and  happy  is 
it  for  the  patient  when  such  is  the  case; 
most  commonly  the  disease  creeps  on  like  a 
secret  miner,  investing  the  very  citadel  of 
life,  the  heart,  if  it  be  situated  near  it,  or 
some  other  vital  organ,  and  after,  a term  of, 
it  may  be  years,  the  patient  sinks  exhausted 
by  the  pain  and  continual  drain  upon  the 
system. 

We  have  here  briefly  traced  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  cancerous  disease  is  de- 
veloped, proceeding  as  we  have  seen  from 
scirrhous,  or  occult,  to  open,  or  true  Cancer,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called : the  first  stage  is  dis- 
tinguished by  induration,  coldness,  irisen- 
sibility,  and  deficiency  of  colour,  all  indi- 
cating a low  state  of  Vitality;  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  second  stage  or  condition  are 
tenderness,  soreness,  presence  of  colour,  often 
approaching  to  a purple  tint,  bloody  apd 
serous  discharge,  cutting  and  throbbing  pain, 
evidences  of  activity  and  progression. 

Although  mostly  confined  to  the  glands, 
and  to  certain  parts,  as  the  female  breast 
and  womb,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  th  e 
testicles,  yet  there  are  few  organs  or  tissues 
of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the  seat 
of  this  truly  malignant  disease;  thus  we 
find  it  sometimes  seizing  on  the  brain,  the 
eye,  the  lip,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  or  the 
tongue,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  before  its  presence  is 
•wispected,  coming  like  a mere  pimple  or 
iiardening  of  the  skin.  Those  attacked  by 
it  are  mostly  beyond  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  are  frequently  persons  of  a scrofulous 
habit ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
Bometimes  proceeds  from  hereditary  taint ; 
that  it  has  been  produced  by  contact, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a con- 
tagious disease.  It  may  be  excited  into 
acthdtyby  the  sudden  application  of  cold,  or 
by  a blow,  or  by  great  anxiety,  or  trouble  of 
Eiisid,  Some  irritating  substances  seem  to 


have  the  power  of  producing  it ; soot  certainly 
does,  hence  the  prevalence  in  sv/ceps  of 
Cancer  of  the  Scrotum^  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak  more  fully.  Women  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and^  married 
more  than  single  women  ; statistics  pom- 
pletely  refuting  the  theory  that  celibacy 
favours  the  developement  of  the  disease, 
which  most  usually  takes  place  about  the 
time  when  the  menstrual  discharge  ceases, 
as  though  the  healthy  balance  of  the  system 
had  been  hitherto  kept  up  by  this  periodit 
discharge,  and  was  now  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  often  mooted  question, 
is  Cancer  curable  ? although  quacks^  and 
empirics  may  declare  that  it  is,  true  science 
makes  no  such  positive  assertion.  Quackery 
says, — it  can  be  cured  without  the  knife; 
but  this  we  do  not  believe,  and  so  rarely 
with,  that  the  exception  but  strengthens 
the  rule.  Are  palliative  measures  then  all 
that  should  be  resorted  to  ? our  readers  would 
ask : nay,  there  is  a chance  of  preserving  life, 
which  is  dear  to  all,  for  some  years  at  all 
events;  therefore,  if  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  and  the  patient  is  deshous  that  it 
should  be  so,  let  the  trial  be  made,  and 
made  as  it  only  can  be,  by  the  aid  of  tne 
highest  surgical  skill. 

Considerable  difi’erence  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
under  this  disease  ; while  some  would  keep 
them  on  a diet  barely  sufiiciept  to  support 
life,  others,  among  whom  is  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  say  that  a good  nourishing  diet  is 
required ; and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  rational  course,  certainly  so  in  the 
later  stages,  when  the  free  discharge  and 
constant  pain  wear  out  the  strength  and 
reduce  the  system ; stimulants,  of  course, 
must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  espe- 
cially, those  of  an  alcoholic  nature.  The 
above  authority  does  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  curing  scirrhous  cancer,  all 
applications  and  medicines  he  considers 
therefore  as  merely  palliatives,  and  this  is 
the  view  taken  of  them  by  most  really 
scientific  men.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  avoidance  of  all  which  may  tend 
to  excite  the  disease  to  activity  is  a para- 
mount object,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind,  as  fai  as  this 
IS  compatible  with  a due  performsiice  of 
the  functions  of  vitality,  should  be  en}«'tined; 
the  biliary  and  other  secretions  are  to  be 
carefully  watched,  and  such  medicines  ad- 
ministered as  may  bo  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  a healthy  state.  Gentle  aperients  should 
be  occasionally  given,  and  those  of  an 
alterative  nature  are  to  be  preferred ; such 
£,'3  5 ^'rains  of  Plummer’s  Pill,  at  bedtime 
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and  a Eliubarb  draught  iu  the  morning; 
drastic  purgatives,  such  as  Jalap,  Scam- 
mony,  &c.,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  also, 
as  a general  rule,  salines.  With  regard 
to  local  applications,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
trial  may  be  made  of  Iodine  rubbed  in  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  which  has,  on  some  few  oc- 
casions, been  found  capable  of  dispersing  hard 
swellings  supposed  to  be  cancerous ; a plaister 
composed  oi  Mercury  and  Ammoniacum  has 
also  been  recommended ; stimulating  appli- 
cations are  decidedly  objectionable,  although 
they  are  sometimes  used.  When  the  tumour 
has  passed  into  the  soft  state,  or  the  sharp 
shooting  pains  have  commenced,  it  is  time 
to  begin  the  administration  of  sedatives; 
Hemlock  is  that  genez'ally  recommended ; 
the  soft  extract  given  as  pills  in  5 grain 
doses,  or  the  Insissipated  juice,  | a drachm, 
or  the  powdered  leaves,  from  3 to  10  grains; 
this,  or  Henbane,  or  the  two  in  combination 
are  serviceable,  both  internally  and  applied 
as  poultices.  Opium  in  its  several  forms  is 
also  given,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  confine 
the  bowels;  Belladonna  and  Stramonium, 
too,  may  be  tried  should  the  above  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  but  it  should  be  only 
under  the  direction  of  a medical'  man. 
Bichloride  of  Mercury  given  in  combination 
with  Tincture  of  Bark,  Decoction  of  the 
same,  or  of  Sarsaparilla,  is  sometimes  ad- 
ministered; of  the  latter  named  root,  the 
Extract  or  Decoction  is  a favourite  remedy. 
Gentian,  and  Quinine,  and  the  various  pre- 
parations of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  Infusion  of  Malt,  the  miueral 
acids,  especially  Nitric,  and  Arsenic,  in  the 
form  of  Fowler’s  Solution,  have  all  their 
advocates,  and  all  their  peculiar  advantages 
depending  upon  constitutional  and  other 
difterences.  Some  use  the  Phosphate  of  Iron, 
made  into  a paste  with  water,  as  a local 
application ; or  a solution  of  the  Muriated 
Tincture  of  Iron  ; some  Arsenical  Ointment; 
some  evaporating  Spirit  Lotions;  some 
Lime-water  and  Linseed  Oil;  and  some 
warm  poultices.  But  again  says  Sir  Astley 
Coopey,  “it  is  all  nought;  cold  or  not,  they 
are  alike  useless ; the  best  dressing  for  the 
ulceration  is  prepared  thus  : — 1 ounce  of 
Soap  Cerate,  1 drachm  of  Extract  of  Bella- 
donna, melt  and  mix ;”  if  there  is  much  in- 
fi animation,  he  does  not  object  to  the  use 
cf  leeches.  When  the  discharge  is  ofien- 
sive,  add  a little  Solution  of  Chloride  of 
Lime,  or  Soda,  to  the  lotion.  We  need 
scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
for  extreme  cleanliness;  the  wound  wlien 
it  is  discharging  must  be  frequently  dressed, 
a d the  patient’s  linen  often  changed,  or 
the  fetor  will  become  intolerable. 


In  some  cases  of  scirrhous  Cancer,  pressure 
has  been  applied  with  a certain  amount  of  suc- 
cess ; shields  of  sheet-lead  of  various  thick- 
ness, or  tin  plates,  have  been  placed  over 
the  tumour,  over  these,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  then  linen  compresses  and 
roller  bandages ; in  open  Cancer,  the  wound 
has  been  filled  Avith  poAvdered  chalk,  and 
thickly  dusted  Avith  starch  powder,  covering 
the  more  irritable  surface  with  gold-beaters 
skin.  In  this  mode  of  treatment,  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  plaster  and  bandages 
evenly  applied,  and  the  cavities  so  filled  up 
that  pressure  on  the  part  be  firm  and  oA^en, 
Avithout  partial  stricture.  But  we  might 
fill  a volume  were  Ave  to  enter  fully  into  all 
the  A'arious  modes  of  treating  Cancers,  the 
real  or  pretended  remedies  for  which,  are 
indeed  too  numerous  to  mention ; a 
qualified  practitioner  only  can  judge  of  the 
means  best  adapted  for  particular  cases. 

If  the  Cancer  be  in  the  womb,  a horizontal 
position  should  be  maintained  ; the  lotions 
can  only  be  applied  as  injections,  and  no 
dressing  on  the  immediate  seat  cf  the 
disease  is  possible,  although  a solution  of 
Iodine,  or  other  preparation,  maybe  applied, 
by  means  of  a camel-hair  brush  ; leeches  to 
the  loins  and  groins  may  be  applied  if  there 
is  much  inflamation,  the  Avann  hip-bath  used 
daily,  and  opiate  lavements  administered, 
Avith  a suppository  at  night.  There  should 
be  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  and 
perfect  quiet.  If  the  cancerous  ulcei’ation 
be  on  the  tongue,  it  should  be  brushed 
over  several  times  a day  Avith  a camel- 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  folloAAung  composi- 
tion : Borax  and  Hemlock  poAvdered,  of 
each  1 drachm  ; Hone}^  1 ounce  ; it  is  Avell 
also  to  apply  to  the  surface  once  a day,  or  so, 
a brush  dipped  in  Muriated  Tincture 
of  Iron. 

When  the  ulceration  is  on  the  face,  the 
same  applications  may  be  used,  or  Arsenical 
Solution  of  Potash,  or  Lime-Avater  Avith 
Calomel — the  Black  Wash  as  it  is  called. 
In  this  situation.  Cancer  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Lupus^  (which  see) ; but 
whereas  the  former  at  its  commencement  is 
hard  and  colourless,  the  latter  is  soft  and  of 
a bright  red  colour ; the  cancerous  tubercle, 
too,  is  single,  but  in  lupus  there  are  usually 
two  or  more  spots. 

An  operation  for  Cancer  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  indolent  stage  of  the  tumour; 
that  is,  Avhile  it  is  hard  and  moveable,  before 
it  has  become  attached  to  the  surrounding 
tissues,  from  AAdiich  it  Avill  be  difilcult  it 
not  impossible  to  extirpate  it,  when  'be 
disease  ha.'j  passt.ti  into  the  ulcer,.;  d s,  . r* 
i and  tire  ubsorbeiit  glanus  huve  bccciXii 
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affected.  lu  operating  thus,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  there  is  a chance  that 
the  whole  of  the  tumour  may  be  removed, 
especially,  as  is  recommended,  if  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  healthy  substance  be  cut 
away  with  it ; but  it  _ generally  happens 
that  the  patient’s  mind  is  not  made  up  until 
the  s}Tnptoms  become  really  alarming,  and 
the  suffering  great.  Then,  when  the  operation 
is  performed,  the  parts  may  unite,  the 
wound  may  heal,  and  all  for  a time  appear 
to  go  on  well ; but  sooner  or  later  the  disease 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  show  itself  again,  and 
this  time  its  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than 


at  first. 

We  have  spoken  of  what  surgeons  call 
Cancer  Scroti,  Cancer  of  the^  Scrotum, 
or  Chimney  Sweep’s  Cancer,  Avhich  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  bjr  the  irritation  of  t le 
soot  on  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of  the 
Scrotum,  (which  see).  As  in  the  other  forms 
of  sciiThous,  there  is  first  an  indurated  en- 
largement of  the  integuments,  which  may 
remain  for  a long  time  without  any  apparent 
increase,  and  will  then  start  into  activity, 
suddenly  going  off  into  an  ulceration,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  the  scrotum,  and 
finally  passing  into  the  peritoneum,  and 
probably  enteiiding  thence  to  the  testes,  and 
the  glands  of  the  groin.  Local  application 
may  sooth  the  pain,  and  destroy  the  fetor  of 
the  discharge,  and  medicines,  such  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  may  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  support  the 
system  for  awhile;  but  nothing  will  stay 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  must 
eventually  prove  fatal,  if  an  early  recourse 
is  not  had  to  the  knife,  which  after  all 
may  not  efl'ect  the  desired  object. 

Canella  Bark  (Latin  Cortex  Canellcc) 


sometimes  called  the  Wild  Cinnamon.)  TliO 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches  of  the 
Canella  alba  (White  Canella),  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  MeliacecB,  has  aromatic 
and  tonic  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a spice  ; the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from 
15  to  20  grains.  In  combination  with  Aloes 
it  forms  what  was  at  one  time  a favourite 
stomachic  purgative,  called  Hxera  J^icra 
(which  see) . 

Canine  Teeth  (from  the  Latin  Cams,  a 
dog).  The  four  teeth,  two  on  each  side, 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  incisors ; the}’’ 
are  sometimes  called  the  Eye  teeth,  or  Cus- 
pidatcc  (which  see),  also  Teeth. 

Canker  (Latin  Cancrum  oris,  canker 
of  the  mouth).  This  is  a gangrenous  in- 
flammation which  chiefly  afiects  the  cheeks 
and  gums  of  children  of  a weakly  scrofulous 
habit,  with  constitutions  debilitated  by  want 
of  wholesome  food,  impure  air,  and  all  the 
bad  influences  of  poverty  and  -wretchedness, 
which  surround  so  many  of  _ the  poorer 
classes.  Very  frequently  the  disease  shows 
itself  soon  after  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or 
other  acute  inflammatory  affections.  Its  first 
symptom  is  usually  a hard  red  spot  on  the 
cheek,  which  spreads  and  opens  into  a 
shallow  ulcer  on  the  inside,  discharging 
matter  of  a peculiarly  offensive  character. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  cheek  swells, 
the  breath  becomes  fcetid,  there  is  a great 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  often  tinged  with 
blood,  there  is  mortification  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  including  the  gums,  the 
teeth  drop  out,  typhoid  syniptoms  show 
themselves,  and,  finally,  the  patient  sinks  ex- 
hausted, death  coming  like  a happy  release 
from  its  sufferings.  This  is  the  usual  course, 
if  early  eftbrts  are  not  made  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  red 
spot  in  the  cheek  gives  warning  of  its  corn- 
mencement,  the  constitution  ^ should  ^ be 
strengthened  with  good  nourishing  diet, 
such  as  Beef  Tea,  Milk,  and  Eggs,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  them;  Wine  if  there  is  ex- 
treme debility,  and  no  great  amount  of  fever. 
Quinine  in  ^ ^rain  doses  three  times  a 
day,  in  Infusion  of  Gentian,  or  Decoction  of 
Bark,  may  be  given,  or  some  preparatiori  of 
Iron  -with  a warm  stomachic  ; the  folio-wing 
mixture  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any^^  V ine  of 
Iron,  2 drachms;  Compomrd  Tincture  of 
Cardarnurns,  or  of  Valerian,  2 drachms, 
made  up  to  8 ounces  with  Cinnamon  or  ^rint 
Water,  one  or  two  tabiespoonsful  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  Change  of  air,  sea  bathing, 
and  anything  which  is  likely  to  invigorate 
the  constitution  should  also  be  tried.  Chlo- 
rate of  Potash,  1 drachm,  with  20  drops  of 
Muriatic  Acid,  in  six  ounces  of  V ater  sweet- 
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encd  with  a little  syrup  of  Orange  Peel  is  a 
pleasant  and  serviceable  mixture;  it  may  be 
given  to  a child  six  years  of  age,  a table- 
spoonful about  eyery  four  hours.  For  local 
treatment,  Lunar  Caustic,  or  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  recommended.  The  mouth  should  be 
frequency  washed  with  a lotion  made  of 
Chloride  of  Soda  and  Water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 drachms  of  the  former  to  | a 
pint  of  the  latter ; or  it  may  be,  1 drachm 
of  Chloric  Ether  to  the  same  quantity ; by 
this  means  the  unpleasant  footor  is  dimi- 
nished so  as  to  be  endurable.  When  extensive 
ulceration  and  sloughing  takes  place  out- 
wardly, poultices  must  be  applied.  Canker 
may  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  copper  or 
brass  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth;  it  is 
very  often  attributed  to  mercury,  but  this 
can  only,  ^ when  given  in  large  doses,  con- 
tribute to  its  development.  See  Gangrene^ 
Mortification.,  Mouth. 

Cannabis^  Indica,  (Latin  for  Indian 
Hemp) . This  is  no  doubt  the  same  species  as 
the  Cannabis^  sativa  of  botanists ; but,  growing 
in  hotter  climates  it  secretes  a resin,  and 
has  medical  properties  which  its  European 
eorigener  possesses  not  at  all,  or  in  an  in- 
ferior degree.  It  is  narcotic,  anodyne,  and 


antispasmodic,  and  produces  a peculiar  kind 
of  delirium  and  catalepsy.  In  neuralgia 
and  painful  rheumatic  auctions,  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  it  has  been  recommended, 
and  with  some  success,  more  so  in  the  East 
than  in  our  Northern  clime.  The  resinous 
Extract  is  that  which  is  principally  employed, 
^e  dose  being  from  2 to  10  grains ; of  the 
Tincture  from  15  minims  to  a drachm  or  more 
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is  given,  the  larger  quantity  every  half  hour 
in  tetanus ; of  the  active  principle,  Canna- 
bine.,  | a grain  to  a grain ; a medium  dose  has 
acted  as  a powerful  narcotic.  Of  the  com- 
mon European  Hemp,  the  seeds  are  the  only- 
parts  used ; they  are  chiefly  given  in  chronic 
infiamrnation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
also  in  jaundice. 

^ Cantharides  (Greek  a beetle). 

The  Blistering  or  Spanish  Ely ; (see  BlisterSj 
Lytta).  Not  only  is  this  insect  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  much  used  as  a blistering  agent,  but  it 
is  also  given  internally,  acting  chiefly  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  urinary  organs  ; it  has  been 
found  especially  useful  in  obstinate  gleet, 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  as  a diuretic 
in  atonic  dropsy,  as  well  as  in  some  diseases 
of  the  skin,  such  as  Lepra  and  Psoriasis 
(\yhich  see).^  It  should,  however,  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  caution,  as  an  overdose 
will  very  likely  produce  Stranguary  (which 
see),  and  set  up  inflammatory  action  which 
may  lead  to  fatal  results.  The  best  reme- 
dies are  clysters  of  Starch  and  Linseed 
Tea,  with  or  without  Laudanum,  Milk, 
Emulsions  of  Acacia,  and  other  demulcent 
drinks;  bleeding  if  there  is  much  fever, 
warm  baths,  and  aperients  and  nauseating 
medicines.  Camphor  has  been  highly  re- 
commended in  a case  of  this  sort,  but  we 
question  its  efficacy ; Calomel  may  be  given 
with  advantage  in  small  and  frequent  doses. 
Besides  the  blistering  preparations,  such  as 
ointments  and  plaisters  already  spoken  of, 
there  is  a Cantharides  Liniment  and  other 
compounds,  used  as  stimulants  and  rube- 
facients. 

Canton’s  Phosphorus.  This  is  a sub- 
st^ance  made  by  exposing  calcined  oyster 
shells  and  sulphur  to  a red  heat ; it  is  pro- 
perly a sulphuret  of  Lime.,  Avhich  see. 

Caoutchouc.  An  elastic  gum  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  LLoevea  Caoutchouc  and 
several  other  plants.  See  Lndian  Rubber. 

Capelina  (French  capeline,  a woman’s 
hat) . A kind  of  double-headed  roller  used  to 
bandage  the  head.^  See  Bandages^  Rollers, 

Capillary  (Latin,  capillus  a hair) . A term 
applied,  Ist.^to  the  vessels  which  pass  be- 
tween the  minute  veins  and  arteries;  2nd., 
to  a small  crack  or  fissure  (capillatio)  iu 
the  skull;  3rd.,  to  tubes  so  small  as  to  bo 
likened  to  hairs,  being  less  than  the  20th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  4th,  to  the  attrac- 
tion  by  which  a liquid  rises  in  a capillary 
tube  higher  than  the  fluid  which  surrounds 
it* 


Hair 


xut?  nair  in  general.  See 


. Eapistruji  (Latin  for  a bridle).  The 
single  split  cloth  bandage  used  to  support 
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tliG  lowGT  jaw,  SO  callod  from  its  rosemblance 

to  a bridle.  See  Bandages.  _ ^ 4.1  „ 

Capsicums.  Tlie  pungent  berries  of  the 
Capsicum  fustigratum,  and  some  other 
Bpecies  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  order /SoZaw- 
are  employed  medicinally ; they  ai 
powerfully  stimulant,  and  are  useful  in 
atony  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dyspepsia  of 
gouty  and  debilitated  subjects.  Ihey  are 
faken  also  with  a vegetable  diet  to  P»'e^cnt 
flatulency,  and  may  |e  recommmided  for 
gargles  in  malignant  sore  throats,  and  le 


laxed  stales  of  the  uvula  and  other  or  anu 

of  that  part,  as  well  as  in  chronic 

nes« . The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  2 to  8 

grains;  of  the  Tincture  from  10  to  60  mmims , 

the“  is  a concentrated  Tincture  good  as  an 

external  stimulant  for  chilblains,  and  a 

Capsicum  Lozenge,  of  which 

nut  into  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 

dissolve,  about  three  times  a day.  Pej;sons 

who  are  subject  to  cold  feet  are  sometimes 
recommended  to  wear  socks  dusted  with 
Cayenne  Pepper,  which 

dried  nods  of  several  species  of  Capsicums, 
but  more  especially  of  the  Capsicum  bac- 
TtZ  (Bird^^  Peppir)  ; there  is  commo^ 
Muriate  of  Soda  (Common  Salt)  mixed  wit 
this,  and  some  colouring  matter  not  always 
of  an  innocent  nature,  Bed  Lead 
been  detected  in  the  composition  ; it  tne 
presence  of  this  poisonous  ingredient  be 

Buspected,  boil  some  of  the  lUfip 

garf  filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  a little 


Sulphuret  of  Soda,  should  lead  be  pr^ent, 
there  will  be  a white  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  dried,  exposed  to  heat,  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  will  yield  a globule  of  the 

metal.  , 

Capsule,  (Latin  capsa  a chest).  A m^- 
braneous  bag  which  encloses  any  P^’t;  thaa 
in  surgery,  we  have  the  Capsule  of  Ghsson, 

Se  fibrous  envelope  of  the  liver,  and  he 
Capsular  Ligament,  which  contains  the 

(tSrthe  head).  Itincludoa, 

1st  the  skull  or  cranium,  (which  see),  con- 
sisting of  the  following  parts,  the  _ vei  te^ 
from  verto  to  turn,  the  ci^ ; ^le 
perhaps  from  semi  caput  hcBf  the_ head,  the 
froii  part  of  the  skull ; the  occiput,  from 
opposite  to  the  former,  the  hind 
part;  the  tempora,  or  temples.  2nd,  tbe 
face  (Latin  facies)  including  the  foi  ehcad, 
eves  &c.,  all  of  which  see.  The  term  caput 
if  also  applied  as  follows, 

of  the  colon— the  coecum  or  blind  intesLne  , 

C qallinaginis,  (wood-cock  s head),  a sma 
enlencefn  the  ureth™  the  torm^ 
of  the  ductus  ejaculatorius ; 6.  obstipum, 
(stiff  head) , wry  neck,  (see  torti 
papavaris,  capsules  or  heads  of  the  Poppj , 

A species  of  Camphor, 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  is  so  called 
in  South  America.  See  Camphor. 

Cakbazotic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  Nitric  idcid_  on  Indigo,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  azote ; its  salts  are  called  Cai  - 

^^Caubo  Ligni  (Latin  for  charcoal  of  wood)  . 
This  substance,  which  is  antiseptic  and 
styptic,  is  used  for  a variety  ot  purposes. 

See  Charcoal.  TLia 

Caiibon  (Latin  carho,  a coal).  -^ms  is 

the  pure  inkmmable  principle  of 
rwhieh  see) : the  diamond  is  Carbon  in  a 
Late  of  absolute  purity.  Carbon  forms  a 
iLge  proportion  of  all  organic  ^bstances ; 
it  .mites  with  Hydrogen  to  form 
llmlroqen  Gas\  and  with  Oxygen  to  foim 

cihoL  Acid  Gas,  which  is  always  pro- 

duced  by  the  combustion  of  any_  mateiial 
containing  Carbon,  in  atmospheric  air ; or 
by  the  decomposition  of  Carbonates  of  Lime, 
Potash,  Soda;  or  by  an  acid  which  has  a 
Wronger  affinity  for  the  base  than  it  has  for 
it— such  as  Lemon  Juice,  Citric,  or  Tartaiic 
Acid  ; added  to  a solution  of  either  of  these 
Cmhonates,  a brisk  effervescence  ensues, 
wliich  is  caused  by  the  liberated  g^s 
iffiescape  from  the  fluid.  This^gas  is  also 
given  off  bv  the  lungs  in  the  acv 
tion  • it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  v hen 
in  excess,  as  in  the  foul  air  of  wells,  mines, 
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acd  other  close  places — about  lime  kilns, 
and  in  confined  spaces  wliere  charcoal  is 
burned.  It  is  a heautiful  law  of  nature 
which  maintains  the  equilibrium  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life ; the  former  in- 
haling 0.vygen  and  exhaling  Carbon  ; while 
the  latter  absorbs  the  first  of  these  atmos- 
pheric constituents,  and  gives  out  the  last. 
A knowledge  of  this  law  has  lately  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  formation  of 
Aquaria,  wherein  the  purity  of  the  medium 
is  preserved  by  a due  arrangement  of  the 
living  animals  and  vegetables  placed  therein. 
It  is  of  Carbon  that  the  substance  of  all 
vegetation  is  mainly  composed,  and  it  enters 
largely  into  the  more  solid  tissues  of  the 
animal  frame,  besides  subserving  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  life.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  element,  in  its  combination 
with  oxygen,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is 
maintained ; hence  the  necessity  for  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  such  nutriment  as  will  fur- 
nish it  in  sufficient  quantity.  We  may 
notice  that  in  long  illnesses,  when  patients 
are  unable  to  take  this,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  becomes  greatly  reduced; 
and  if  soups,  jellies,  wines,  and  other  carbon- 
supplying  food  be  not  given,  death,  from 
extreme  cold,  will  ensue.  So  we  find,  in  the 
frigid  north,  that  the  food  consists  chiefly  of 
animal  fats  and  oils — while,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, it  is  watery  fruits  and  grains. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  as  the  deleterious  air,  the  in- 
halation of  which  has  been  so  frequently  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.  Its  composi- 
tion is  about  one  part  of  carbon  to  two  of 
oxygen  ; it  is  therefore  heavier  than  common 
air,  and  has  a tendency  to  sink  and  collect  in 
the  lower  parts  of  wells,  holds  of  ships, 
brewers’  vats,  and  mines,  where  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  “choke  damp,”  because  it 
causes  suffocation  by  closure  of  the  windpipe, 
the  result  of  a spasmodic  action,  or  involun- 
tary effort  of  nature,  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
that  which  would  prove  injurious.  The  gas 
may  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  air  to  be 
admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  yet  prove  not 
the  less  poisonous ; this  is  the  case  with 
the  fumes  from  a stove  in  which  charcoal  is 
burned,  the  person  inhaling  it  falls  into  a 
stupor ; and  the  respiration,  which  is  for  a 
time  laboured,  ere  long  ceases  altogether.  Be- 
fore death,  there  may  probably  be  convulsions 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth — the  countenance 
becomes  pale  and  livid,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  body  are  relaxed ; so  that  there 
is  no  rigidity,  nor  constraint,  in  the  position 
assumed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
discovery  cf  such  an  accident  is  to  dash 


buckets  of  cold  water,  into  the  place,  and 
over  the  person  of  the  apparent  sleeper.  If 
newly-slacked  lime  can  readily  be  procured, 
let  this  be  mixed  with  the  water,  or  scattered 
around  the  body  in  a dry  state.  liightcd 
bundles  of  some  combustible  material  should 
be  introduced,  to  cause  currents  of  air,  and 
so  dispel  the  noxious  vapours.  Not  until 
the  unextinguished  flame  of  a candle  be- 
tokens that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  in 
some  degree  restored,  should  any  one  ven- 
ture in  to  attempt  a rescue ; and  then  it 
should  be  with  a cloth  over  the  mouth,  satu- 
rated with  Lirae-Avatcr,  or  a solution  of 
Caustic  Potash  ; or,  if  these  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, simple  Water  will  be  some  protection. 
Get  the  body  into  the  fresh  air  as  soon  as 
possible — dash  water  freely  over  it ; then 
use  friction  with  coarse  towels  or  flesh 
brushes  ; apply  hot  flannels  or  bran-bags  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments to  the  chest  and  spine  ; glysters  of 
warm  gruel,  containing  each  about  a drachm 
of  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  should  also  be 
thrown  up,  and  strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia 
held  to  the  nostrils,  while  efibrts  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  lungs  into  play,  by  alter- 
nately compressing  and  relaxing  the  chest, 
and  forcing  breath  into  the  mouth,  or  up  the 
nostrils.  If  these  measures  are  efiectual, 
and  the  patient  shows  symptoms  of  a return 
to  life  and  consciousness,  let  him  be  placed 
in  warm  blankets  before  a fire,  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  swallow,  administer  a tablespoon- 
ful of  brandy,  repeating  it  every  half-hour 
until  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  fluids  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  fermentation, 
generate  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  such  quan- 
tities that  it  passes  into  the  lungs  and  causes, 
or  threatens,  sufibcation.  In  this  case, 
nothing  is  so  efiectual  as  Ammonia,  which 
should  be  both  inhaled  and  taken  into  the 
stomach.  This  gas  is  used  to  a considerable 
extent  in  medical  practice ; many  mineral 
waters  contain  it  naturally,  and  to  its  pre- 
sence, Soda  Water  and  other  elfervescent 
drinks  owe  their  freshness  and  agreeable 
effect.  In  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting,  it 
is  often  given  with  a truly  marvellous  effect, 
acting  both  as  a sedative  and  stimulant. 
See  Effervescing  Brinks. 

Carbuncle  (Latin  carlo a burning  coal). 
The  carbuncle  difiers  from  the  boil,  in 
having  no  central  core,  and  in  terminating 
in  gangrene  under  the  skin  instead  of  sup- 
puration. Abemethy  defines  it  as  “ an 
inflammation  attacking  a particular  struc- 
ture and  Lawrence  says  that  “it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  affection  as  the  bcil,  only 
differing  in  magnitude  and  in  its  situation 
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f hia  is  usually  th.6  back  of  the  neck,  or  the 
shoulders,  in  the  interval  between  them,  or 
the  loins ; a very  common  situation  tor  it 
is  immediately  below  the  occii)ut,  on  tne 
very  top  of  the  neck  where  the  integument 

is  thickest.  , 

The  causes  of  carbuncle  are  essentially 

similar  to  those  of  hoils  _ (which  see)  , 
external  irritation  of  some  kind  is  generally 
the  immediate  cause  ; although  the 
also  be  a predisposition  to  oarbuncular  i - 
flammation,  arising  from  a 
and  condition  of  the  system,  gener  y 

excess  of  fibrin,  or  inflammatory  matter,  in 

The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  pain, 
followed  by  a hard  red  swelling;  very  soon 
the  surface  of  the  tumour  assumes  a livid  tint, 
and  a soft  spongy  feel;  small 
the  skin,  and,  from  their  numerous  onfices, 
which  give  the  surface  a sieve-like 
ance,  flows  out  a thin  pasty  discharge,  which 
IS  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Phe 
openings  quickly  break  into  one,  and  then 
tL  discharge  thickens  as  the  ^ “ 

tissue  begins  to  escape  ; to  enable  this  to  do 
so  freely,  an  incision  down  to  the  very  base 
of  the  tumour  is  made,  and  then  crossed  by 
another ; the  hoemorrhage  attendant  on  tfiis 
is  commonly  very  considerable,  as  well  as 
beneficial,  in  reducing  the  inflammation. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  treatment  usually 
adopted  in  carbuncle;  warm  bread  or 
linseed-meal  poultices  are  applied,  botli 
before  and  after  the  cuttmg ; and,  it  the 
bleeding  is  excessive.  Port  Wine  or  decoction 
of  Oak  Bark,  with  a little  spirit,  may  be 
used  to  moisten  them.  The  poulticing  should 
be  changed  about  every  eight  hours,  and 
continued  until  the  morbid  matter  is 
discharged,  and  the  wonnd  is  nemfly  filled 
with  healthy  granulations ; when  these  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  the  oint- 
ment of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury,  or  Red 
Precipitate  ointment,  as  it  is  more  com- j 
monly  called.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment in  this  case  should  first  be  of  an 
antiphlogistic  kind ; aperient  and  febrifuge 
medicines,  and  low  diet;  but  as  soon  as  the 
carbuncle  has  been  opened,  and  the  dis- 
charge  become  copious,  the  patient  s 
must  be  sustained  by  good  Beef-tea,  Wine 
and  other  nourishing  con^ments.  bome- 
times  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  as  much  stimulant  is  required  as  in  typhus 
fever ; Bark,  Opium,  and  Ammonia  are  com- 
monly given  to  relieve  the  pain 
the  nervous  system.  Persons  of  a full  habit 
of  body  are  those  most  subject  to  carbuncles, 
which  are  frequently  fatal  if  they  are 


situated  high  up  in  rhe  neck,  because  they 
are  usually^  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  bram.  Oie 

back  or  loins,  although  frequently  of  enor- 
mous size,  they  are  not  so  dangerous  bir 

Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  that  k®  never 
saw  a^patientwho  recovered  froin  carbuncle 
on  the  head;  in  such  cases,  there  being 
always  effusions  between  the  tumca  arach- 
noides  and  pia  mater  (see  Anthrax) 

Carburstted  Hydrogen  Gas.  ihis  i» 
the  gas  which  is  commonly  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes;  it  is  a combination  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  (which  see),  ami  is 
highly  combustible  and  explosive;  it  is  tne 
“ fire-damp”  of  the  mines,  to  guard  against 
which  Davy  planned  his  safety  iamp. 
Lamentable  accidents  have  F®®nlted  from 
want  of  proper  precaution  in  dealing  wit 
this  useM  but  dangerous 
inhaled  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  as 
poisonous  as  the  carbonic  acid,  and  requires 
the  same  remedies.  See  Gas. 

Cardamum.  TheMettaria  Cardamomum, 
a nlant  of  the  natural  order  Zingxheracea, 
produces  seeds  which  are  highly  aromatic, 


stimulant  and  carminative,  without  bairag 
such  heating  properties  as  many  other  ^Picc* , 
they  are  given  with  other  stimulants, 
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bitter  tonics,  and  purgatives.  Dose  of  the 
Powdered  seeds  from  6 to  20  grains ; Tinc- 
ture from  1 to  2 drachms.  The  small  black 
seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a whitish  husk, 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  grains  of  Paradise, 
which  are  more  biting  and  pungent,  but 
less  aromatic  in  their  flavour.  The  plant 
which  produces  them  is  sometimes  called 
Matonia,  after  Dr.  Maton,  who  first  used  it 
medicinally  in  this  country. 

Cardia  (Greek  kardia^  the  heart).  The 
entrance  into  the  stomach  is  so  termed  by 
anatomists,  because  it  lies  near  the  heart 
(which  see).  From  the  same  root,  come 
also  the  words.  Cardiacs^  cordial  medicines ; 
Cardialgia,  pain  in  the  stomach  (see  Heart- 
hum)^  which  has  also  been  called  Cardiaca 
passio;  and  Carditis^  inflammation  of  the 
neart. 

Carex  Arenaria.  a species  of  rush, 


sometimes  called  the  German  Sarsaparilla 
(which  see). 

Caries  (Greek  keiro,  to  abrade).  Ulcer- 
ation of  the  Bones  (which  see) . 

Carminatives  (Latin  carmen^  a song  or 
charai) . A class  of  remedies  which  allay  pain 
and  dispel  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels ; this  they  effect  by  stimulating  the 
muscular  coat  of  these  organs.  The  principal 
carminatives  are  Aniseeds,  dose  10  grains  to 
a drachm ; Caraway  seeds,  10  grains  to  a 
drachm  ; Cardamum  seeds,  5 grains  to  a 
wruple;  Coriander  seeds,  a scruple  to  a 
cirachm ; Curain  seeds,  a scruple  to  a drachm ; 


Dill  root  and  seeds,  10  grains  to  a dr^achm  ; 
Ginger  root,  a scruple  to  a drachm  ; Grains 
of  Paradise,  a scruple  to  a drachm  ; Lemon 
peel.  Infusion  of,  \ an  ounce  te  2 ounces ; 
Mastic,  10  to  30  grains;  Orai%e  peel,  a 
scruple  to  a drachm ; Peppermint  and  Spear- 
mint waters,  ad  libitum  ; Oils  of  the  same, 
2 to  4 drops  ; Powder  of  Cinnamon,  simple 
and  compound,  5 to  20  grains. 

Carica  Papaya.  The  Papaw  Tree,  of 
South  America,  which  shoots  up  a small 
trunk  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  and  abounds 


in  a milky  juice,  which  is  used  as  a cosmetie 
and  vermifuge.  The  fruit  is  eaten  ripe,  and 
when  unripe  is  boiled  as  a vegetable ; and 
the  leaves  are  used  as  a substitute  for  soap 
in  washing. 

Caro  (Latin flesh).  Ilencewehave 
Ca7  nece  colwnncs^  the  fleshy  columns,  or 
muscular  fasciculi,  within  the  cavities  of  the 
heart ; hence  also  Carnivora  and  Carnosa, 
flesh  eating,  and  fleshy  animals ; the  latter 
term  being  applied  to  a class  of  the  sea 
rolypx. 


cw  jliuuue  Sleep; 

A name  given  to  a large  artery,  under  tit 
impression  that  tying  it  would  induce  com«. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
system,  it  nasses  up  the  neck  where  it  is 
called  the  Common  Carotid ; then,  opposite 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  called  the  External  Carotid  and 
Internal  Carotid,  the  former  supplyino-  the 
face,  Jfiws,  &c.,  and  the  latter  the  brain  and 
eyes  {See  Arteries) . Increase  of  pulsation 
in  the  carotid  is  a symptom  of  chrenio 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  of  acute 
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mllammation  of  the  brain,  of  delirium 
tremens,  or  of  strong  febrile  action  in  the 
system  : being  near  the  surface  this  is  one 
of  the  arteries  most  liable  to  accidents; 
when  the  throat  is.  cut  by  a determined 
suicide,  or  a murderer,  this  is  generally 
severed,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  life  left 
when  it  is  so.  See  Aneurism^  Artcriomoty . 

Carpus  (Greek  the  which  see. 

Carraway  Seeds  (Latin  Carui  Semina). 
The  produce  of  the  Varum  Carui ; natural 
order  TImhellifer(B  ; stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, used  chiefly  in  flatulent  disorders  of 
sliildren,  and  with  purgatives  to  prevent 


griping ; the  Oil  contains  the  active  princi- 
ile  and  is  chiefly  used,  dose  from  - to 
8 drops  rubbed  down  with  sugar  and  mixed 
with  water.  In  this  way  the  Carraway 
W ater  of  the  shops  is  usually  prepared,  and 
sometimes  by  distillation  from  the  seeds; 
the  dose  of  this  is  from  ^ an  ounce  to  2 or 
3 ounces ; of  the  spirit  from  1 to  2 drachms, 
for  cliildren,the  water  is  much  to  be  preferred 


Carrageen  Moss  (sometimes  called  Irish 
or  Pearl  Moss) . Is  a sea-w'eed  whose  scientifio 
name  is  Chonclrus,  or  Fucus  crispus ; it 
yields,  on  boiling,  a vegetable  jelly,  which  ia 
nutritive  and  demulcent,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended for  consumptive  persons  and  those 
troubled  wdth  catarrh.  Sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  Lemons,  or  Spice,  it  makes  an 
agreeable  article  of  diet.  It  is  given  medi- 
cinally in  pulmonary  and  catarrhal  diseases, 
as  above  indicated ; and  also  in  hoemoptysis, 
irritations  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys, 
diarrahoea,  and  dysentery.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared thus ; — One  ounce  of  the  Moss,  pre- 
viously soaked  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
cold  water,  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a-half 
of  water  until  dissolved ; then  strained  and 
flavoured:  it  should  be  given  fresh.  For 
dietary  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  boiled  in 
milk. 

Carrara  "Water,  very  useful_  in  soma 
cases  of  Dyspepsia ; is  an  artificially-pre- 
pared efiervescing  drink,  holding  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  solution,  by  means  of  an  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid. 

C ARRON  W ATER.  W as  SO  Called  because  it 
was  first  employed  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
Scotland ; is  a mixture  of  Linseed  Oil  and 
Lime-water,  in  equal  proportions.  It  has 
long  been  a popular  application  for  Burm 
(which  see). 

Carrot.  Several  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  root  are  cultivated  in  this  country  i 
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charine  matter,  they  are  somewhat  indijfes- 
tibie,  and, are  untit  for  weak  stomachs.  To 
make  them  at  all  wholesome,  they  should 
be  well  boiled.  Of  the  Wild  Carrot  (Dorcus 
»i/lvestnsj,  a common  wayside  plant,  the 
seed  was  formerly  used  as  a diuretic  and 
aromatic,  but  it  is  seldom  so  now.  The  fresh 
root  of  either,  wild  or  cultivated,  when 
scraped,  forms  a good  poultice  for  foul,  ill- 
conditioned  Ulcers. 

Cartilage  (Latin  eartilago).  A smooth 
and  solid  body  softer  than  bone,  but  harder 
than  a ligament,  commonly  called  gristle. 
The  cartilages  of  the  human  frame  are  dis- 
tinguished generally  as — 1st.  Articular^ 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  the 
moveable  joints;  2nd.  Inter -articular^ 
which  occur  between  the  ends  of  bones,  as 
that  which  covers  each  condyle  of  the  jaw; 
3rd.  Conneeting,  which  connect  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  bones,  as  the  true  ribs  to 
the  sternum,  the  bones  of  the  skull,  &c. ; 
4th,  of  Cavities,  such  as  form  the  larynx, 
trachea,  part  of  the  nose,  &c.  There  are 
also  particular  distinctions  which  have  re- 
gard to  shape,  such  as  Aryteenoid,  Cricoid, 
Thyroid,  Xyphoid,  like  an  ewer,  a ring,  a 
shield,  a sword. 

Caruncle  (Latin  caro,  flesh).  A little 
piece  of  flesh;  hence  the  terms  C.  lacrymalis, 
(Latin  lacryma,  a tear) , the  small  red  sub- 
stance situated  on  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye ; and  C.  myrtiformis  (Latin  myrtus,  a 
myrtle) ; the  remains  of  the  lacerated 
hymen  (which  see) . 

Carus  (Greek  kara,  the  head).  Profound 
sleep.  Lethargy,  (which  see). 

Caseic  Acid  (Latin  caseus,  cheese).  A 
substance  extracted  from  cheese;  its  salts 
are  called  Caseates ; and  the  curd  of  milk, 
made  by  means  of  rennet,  which  is  the  basis 
of  cheese  in  a state  of  purity,  is  called  Caseus 
matter. 

Casc^illa.  The  bark  of  the  Croton 
eleuteria,  of  thenaturalorderluphorSiaeece, 
commpnly  prescribed  as  an  aromatic  bitter 
tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  flatulent  colic, 
and  general  debility.  The  Infusion  is  a 
ood  vehicle  for  several  preparations  of 
ron,  Bismuth,  and  other  metallic  tonics : 
the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 ounces ; that  of  the 
Powder  from  20  to  30  grains ; of  the  Tincture 
from  1 to  3 drachms ; of  the  Mixture  (Mis- 
tura  Cascarillce  Comp.)  from  1 to  U 
ounces  ; the  latter  formula  is  a good  medi- 
cine for  chronic  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs.  Abernethv  recom- 
mends the  following  Mixture,  a wine-glass 
full  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  two 
hours  after  dinner,  to  dyspeptic  persons: — 
Infusion  of  Cascariila,  7 ounces;  Bicarbo- 


nate of  Soda,  3 drachms;  Tincture  of 
Cardamiuns,  6 dracliuis ; if  more  stirnu- 


Cassava.  a starch-like  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  latropha  mani- 
hot,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biacecB  ; for  uses  and  qualities  of  this  sub- 
stance see  Tapioca. 

Cassia.  This  is  the  generic  name  of 
several  plants  used  medicinally,  and  belong' 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Leguminoseoe,  such 
as  Cassia  Lanceolata,  Marilandica,  and 
Ohovata,  the  Indian,  American,  and  Aleppo 
Senna  (which  see) ; also  C.  Fistula,  or 
Purging  Cassia,  the  insides  of  whose  pod 
yields  a soft  black  pulp,  used  as  a laxative, 
and  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
Essence  of  Coffee.  But  that  to  which  tlii^ 
name  is  most  commonly  applied  is  thi 
Cassia  Cinnamomum,  whose  bark,  possess- 
irg  the  same  properties,  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Cinnamon  (which  see). 

Castile  Soap  (Latin  Saponis  Castile). 
This  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  soap,  and  is  therefore  used  medi- 
cinally, for  making  pills,  plasters,  &c.  ; for 
cleansing  diseased  skin,  washing  sore 
heads,  &c. ; it  is  composed  of  Soda  and 
Olive  Oil,  and  may  be  had  either  whit'C  or 
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mottled,  the  former  being  preferable.  See 
6>oap. 

Castor  (Greek  gastor^  a big-bellied 
animal).  This  is  an  oily  substance  secreted 
by  the  bearer  {Castor  fiber')  in  a bag  near 
the  rectum  ; it  is  a nervous  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  useful 
in  sevp^’al  nervous  afl'ections,  especially 


when  connected  with  uteidne  irregularity ; 
w'e  obtain  it  from  both  America  and  Eussia, 
but  that  from  the  latter  country  is  much 
the  best.  Dose  of  the  Powder  from  10  to 
20  grains ; of  the  Tincture  from  1 to_  2 
drachms.  Chemists  have  extracted  its 
active  principle,  which  they  have  called 
Castorine^  but  it  has  not  come  much  into 
use. 

Castor  Oil  (Latin  Oleum  ricini).  This 
well  known  purgative  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus  Communis,  or  Palma 
Christi,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiacece,  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Oil  is  that 
it  dissolves  in  its  own  volume  of  alcohol ; it 
is  the  mildest,  safest,  and  most  certain 
cathartic  known,  seldom  griping,  or  causing 
flatulency;  it  may  therefore  be  administered 
in  irritable  conditions  of  the  system  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  debility,  and  young 
children;  after  childbirth,  in  operations 
for  lithotomy,  in  peritonitis,  dysentery,  and 
where  there  is  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs.  With  most  purgatives,  the 
immediate  effect  is  followed  by  a constipating 
tendency ; it  is  not  so  with  Castor  Oil,  the 
dose  of  which,  after  repetition,  may  be 
generally  decreased ; the  usual  quantity  re- 
quired, is  for  children  from  1 to  2 drachms ; 
for  adults  from  1 to  1^  ounces : the  best 
vehicles  for  its  exhibition  are  Tea,  Coffee, 
Gruel,  Barley  water.  Spirits  and  water,  or 
Peppermint  or  some  other  aromatic  water  ; 
those,  to  whom  its  oily  flavour  is  especially 
nauseous,  will  do  well  to  chew  a piece  of 


fresh  orange  or  lemon  peel  just  previously  to 
taking  it : this  renders  less  acute  the  nervet 
of  taste.  It  is  sometimes  made  into  an 
Emulsion  as  follows; — Put  into  a clean 
mortar  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  to  this  t 
drachms  of  Castor  Oil,  and  well  mix  by 
trituration  ; then  add  gradually,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  flounces,  Cinnamon,  or  some  other 
aromatic  water.  The  mixture  has  the  ap- 


pearance of  rich  cream  or  custard;  the  dose 
is  about  an  ounce,  that  is,  two  tablespoons- 
ful.  Exceptional  cases  sometimes  occur  of 
stomachs  that  will  not  retain  the  oil,  dis- 
guise it  how  you  may ; and  on  some  it  acts 
like  a drastic  purgative,  causing  intolerable 
pain,  or  a deadly  faintness  during  its  opera- 
tion ; such  persons  should  avoid  taking  it. 

The  term  Cold  Drawn  Castor  Oil,  which 
coramonl}^  appears  on  the  druggists’  labels, 
refers  to  the  mode  of  expressing  it  from  the 
seeds  between  cold,  instead  of  hot  plates,  as 
it  was  formerly  prepared  ; drawn  in  this 
way,  the  oil  is  clearer,  purer,  and  less  likely 
to  become  rancid  bv  keeping.  If  good,  it  is 
without  smell  and  almost  colourless ; al- 
though thick,  so  that  it  flows  from  the 
bottle  slowly,  yet  it  is  lighter  than  any 
watery  vehicle,  on  which  it  will  float  in  a 
body,  and  so  go  easily  down  the  throat  at  a 
gulp;  when  it  has  become  of  a light  brown, 
or  dark  yellow  colour,  and  has  a hot  nauseous 
taste,  it  is  rancid,  or  badly  prepared,  and  is 
unfit  to  take. 
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Castration  (Latin to  emasculate). 
The  operation  of  removing  the  Testes  (which 
see). 

Catalepsy  (Greek  Jcata  or  Jcath  against, 
down,  or  into,  and  lambano  to  seize) . A spas- 
modic seizure,  which  causes  a rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  retaining  them  in  a certain  position, 
howevmr  inconvenient  or  painful. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  seldom  local, 
but  such  as  affect  the  whole  system ; cata- 
menia, Avorms,  and  painful  emotions  of  the 
mind,  or  impaired  digestion,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  frequent : women 
are  more  subject  to  these  attacks  than  men ; 
and,  sometimes,  they  result  in  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  or  melancholia.  The  symptoms  are 
a sudden  deprivation  of  all  power  of  motion 
and  sensation ; the  patient  remaining  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  he  was  Avhen 
seized : the  attack  conies  on  suddenly,  wnth- 
out  any  warning,  except,  it  may,  be  a 
slight  languor  of  body  and  mind,  and  lasts 
for  several  minutes,  or  perhaps  hours, 
although  the  longer  period  is  rare ; if, 
during  the  fit  the  position  of  the  limbs  is 
altered,  they  will  remain  as  placed,  and 
when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  there  will 
generally  be  no  consciousness  of  ivhat  has 
tianspired  while  it  lasted;  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  tlie  mesmeric  sleep,  or  the  state 
cf  insensibility  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether  or  chloroform. 

Ihe  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
probable  cause ; if  the  patient  is  of  a ple- 
thoric habit,  cupping  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  blisters,  a seton  or  a issue,  with  the 
administration  of  cathartics ; if  debilitated, 
tonics  and  antispasmodics  mist  be  given. 
During  the  attack  apply  rausta:-d  cataplasms 
to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  pit  of  the  stomach  and  spine ; cold 
water  may  dashed  in  the  face,  if  the  fit  con- 
tinue long,  and  strong  Ammonia  applied  to 
the  nostrils;  a mixture  of  Ether,  Foetid 
Spirits  of  Ammonia,  and  Tincture  of  Musk, 

2 drachms  of  each  to  8 ounces  of  Pepper- 
mint Water,  should  bo  administered  in 
ounce  doses  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so. 
On  recovery,  the  system  should  be  strength- 
ened as  much  as  possible  ivith  good  diet, 
gentle  exercise,  sea  bathing,  or  the  cold 
shower  bath ; Chalybeate  waters  n>ay  also 
be  drunk  with  advantage,  or  preparations  of 
Steel,  bitter  infusion,  or  Cascarilia  with 
Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia. 

Catamenia  (Greek  kata  as  above,  and 
men  a mouth).  The  monthly  uterine  dis- 
charge in  females.  See  AmenorrluBa^ 
Menstruation. 

Catapi.asm  (Greek  kalUy  and  plasso  to 
■praad).  Toultice, 


Cataract  (Greek  kata,  and  arasso  to 
confoundh  A disease  of  the  eyes  causing 
opacityoi  the  crystalline  lensw-hich  prevents 
the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  so  pro- 
duces blindness. 

The  real  cause  of  this  disease  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  understood ; it  may  pro- 
ceed from  external  violence ; but  more  com- 
monly it  has  some  internal  and  occult 
origin ; ii  is  of  slow  growth,  and  can  only  be 
operated  on  at  a certain  stage,  when  the 
opaque  body  in  the  pupil  has  assumed  a 
sufficient  density. 

The  symptoms  of  its  formation  are,  a 
dimness  and  mistiness  of  vision,  ivhich  may 
generally  be  noticed  before  any  opacity  can 
be  perceived  on  the  lens  itself ; then  there 
are  optical  illusions,  like  specks  or  motes 
floating  before  the  eye ; this  is  succeeded  by 
the  gradual  falling,  as  it  wmre,  of  a curtain 
upon  the  outw'ard  view,  Avhich  is  finally  ob- 
scured altogether.  Sometimes  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  sIoav  and  gradual,  but  fre- 
quently it  is  rapid,  especially  in  the  latter 
stages ; persons  who  have  passed  the 
niiddle  age  are  most  likely  to  be  aftected  by 
it,  and  sometimes  it  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  one  eye  before  the  patient  is 
made  aware  of  it  by  some  accidental  cheum- 
stance,  which  for  a time  prevents  the  use  of 
the  other. 

The  proper  treatment  is  depletion,  where 
it  _ can  be  borne ; cupping  in  the  neck, 
blisters,  or  a seton ; repeated  doses  of 
Calomel,  with  purgatives ; poultices  of  fresh 
Hemlock  leaves  constantly  applied  to  the 
eye,  or  the  extract  of  Hemlock  smeared 
around  it,  or  a solution  of  the  same  dropped 
in.  All  remedies,  however,  generally  fail, 
and  the  crystalline  humour  must  be  de- 
pressed or  extracted ; of  course  only  a sur- 
geon can  attempt  this  operation ; it  is 
generally  successful  for  a time,  but  very 
often  the  disease  renews  the  attack  after 
aw'hile.  A Cataract  may  be  either  Jinn 
or  harj  milky  or  Jluid.,  caseous  or  soft ; in 
the  first  case  the  opaque  lens  retains  a 
tolerable  degree  of  firmness;  in  the  second 
the  substance  is  converted  into  a whitish 
kind  of  fluid ; and  in  the  third,  it  has  a jelly 
or  curd-like  consistence. 

Cataract  is  distinguished  from  gutta  serena 
by  the  presence  of  sensibility  to  light,  and 
the  obvious  opacity  in  the  crystalline  lens, 
neither  of  which  are  symptoms  of  the  latter 
disease ; in  which,  as  well  as  in  hypopyum^ 
staphyloma.,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyo 
there  is  generally  pain  at  the  commence- 
ment. See  Eye. 

Catarrh  (Greek  kata^  and  to  flow). 
Inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  tlie 
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nostrils,  or  bronchial  passages,  causing  an 
increased  afflux  of  the  matter  secreted  there- 
in. There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  this 
disease,  viz.,  Catarrhus  a frig  ore  ^ cold  in 
the  head  ; and  0.  a contagia^  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, commonly  called  Influenza  (which 

Bce) . 1 1 4. 

The  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 

epidemic  poison,  which,  as  the  result  of 
over  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  produces  con- 
gestion of  some  portion  of  the  mucus  mem- 
brane, and  generally,  more  or  less,  of  in- 
flammatory fever  in  the  whole  system. _ 

The  symptoms  are  a dull,  heavy  pain  in 
the  forehead,  redness  of  the  eyes,  fulness 
and  heat  of  the  nostrils,  followed  by  the 
distillation  of  a thin  acrid  fluid  from  those 
parts;  hoarseness,  frequent  sneezing,  and 
soreness  of  the  trachea;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, cough,  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a 
sense  of  chilliness,  and  a general  feeling  of 
lassitude : the  pulse,  towards  evening,  be- 
comes considerably  accelerated,  and  more  or 
less  of  fever  ensues  as  the  disease  proceeds ; 
the  mucus,  at  first,  thin,  colourh.ss,  and  ex- 
pectorated with  difficulty,  gradually  be- 
comes tliicker,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  more 
easily  brought  up ; after  a few  days  it 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  soon  ceases  al- 
together, if  proper  care  be  taken,  and  the 
right  remedies  used ; and  this  brings  us  to 
The  treatment^  which  will  be  low  diet, 
plenty  of  diluents,  such  as  Barley  Water  or 
thin  Gruel,  acidulated  with  a little  Lemon 
Juice,  or  Cream  of  Tartar ; if  there  is  much 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  much  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding,  general  or  topical,  must  be 
resorted  to,  with  diaphoretic  and  aperient 
medicines,  and  Calomel  in  3 grain  doses ; a 
blister  to  the  chest  if  the  desired  relief  is 
not  aflbrded  by  these  means,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  perspiration  by  Dover’s  Powder,  10 
grains,  at  bed-time;  the  use  of  the  foot- 
bath, warm  drinks,  and  plenty  of  clothes  on 
the  bed ; an  infusion  of  Linseed  and  Liquo- 
rice Boot  may  be  given  where  the  cough  is 
very  troublesome,  and  the  chest  sore ; and  if 
the  rest  is  much  disturbed,  a draught  con- 
taining |th  of  a grain  of  Morphine,  2 
drachms  of  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
and  i a drachm  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  with 
an  ounce  of  Camphor  Mixture,  should  be 
administered  at  bed-time  instead  of  the 
Dover’s  Powder.  Catarrh  in  children  rnay 
be  distinguished  from  measles^  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  febi’ile  symptoms  in  the  former, 
and  the  absence  of  many  characteristic  marks 
of  the  latter.  The  disease  is  seldoin  attended 
•with  fatal  consequences,  except  in  elderly 
persons,  or  those  far  advanced  in  pulmonary 
ttomplaints,  and  greally  debilitated  con- 


stitutions ; it  often  proves  the  first  stage  of 
bronchitis,  and  commonly  causes  great  con- 
stitutional derangement,  and  renders  the 
system  liable  to  the  attacks  of  other  diseases. 
Sometimes  after  it  has  continued  on  a per- 
son for  a longer  period  than  usual,  the  in- 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  affecta 
that  of  the  bladder  (which  see). 

Catechu.  Is  a substance  procured  from  the 
wood  of  the  Acacia  Catechu.^  a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosece  ; it  has  topic  and 
astringent  properties,  which  render  it  valu- 
able in  diarrhoea,  chronic_  dysentery,  and 
passive  hsemorrhages,  especially  those  of  the 
bowels  or  uterus ; also  in  leucorrhsea,  gleet, 
chronic  catarrh,  and  all  cases  of  increased 
mucous  discharge  without  inflammation.  In 
the  composition  of  astringent  gargles,  and 
lotions  for  ulcered  sore  throat,  ulceration 
of  the  mouth,  chapped  nipples,  &c.,  it  is 
employed  with  advantage : for  the  last 
named  purpose  the  Tincture  is  generally 
used ; of  this  the  dose  is  from  J a drachm 
to  2 drachms  ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 to  2 
ounces ; of  the  Powder  from  10  to  30  grains ; 
of  the  Electuary  from  1 to  6 scruples.^  There 
is  also  a Catechu  Lozenge,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  several  times  a day  for  hoarse- 
ness ; and  a compound  Powder,  the  dose_  of 
which  is  from  ^ to  1|  drachms : mixed  with 
Bark  and  Myrrh  it  makes  a good  dentrificc^ 
(which  see.)  Catechu  was  formerly  called 
Terra  Japonica^  or  Japan  Earth ; it  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a mineral  iiistead  of  a 
vegetable  production  : the  best  kind  is  of  a 
pale  chocolate  colour;  it  should  be  free 
from  sticks  and  other  impurities. 

Cathahtics  (Greek  Icathaizo,  to  purge). 
These  may  be  either  laxative^  purgative^  or 
drastic^  according  to  their  power  of  accele- 
rating, or  increasing  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  ; we  append  a list  of  those  most 
used,  with  their  doses Aloes,  from  5 to  15 
grains ; Buckthorn  Berries,  1 to  2 drachms ; 
Broom  Tops,  from  2 to  6 grains ; Colocynth 
Powder,  same  dose ; Elaterium  (or  Wild  Cu- 
cumber), I to  3 grains ; Gamboge,  5 to  20 
grains;  Hedge  Hyssop,  from  10  to  30  grains; 
Jalap,  10  to  25  grains;  Scammony,  same 
dose ; Staves-acre,  from  3 to  10  grains ; 
Tobacco,  I to  5 grains ; Submuriate  of  Mer- 
cury (Calomel),  1 to  12  grains ; Pulp  of  Cas- 
sia, 2 to  8 drachms ; Castor  Oil,  | to  1 ounce ; 
Bhubarb,  10  to  20  grains ; Senna,  20  to  30 
grains;  Extract  of  Dandelion,  10  to  60 
grains ; Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  | to  2 
drachms ; Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom 
Salts),  I to  2 ounces;  Muriate  of  Soda 
(Common  Salt),  10  to  6 grains;  Tartrate  of 
Potash,  2 to  8 drachms;  Supi'r-Tartrate 
(Cream  of  Tartar),  1 to  3 drach.ms;  Sul- 
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phat^,  1 to  2 drachms;  Super-Sulphate 
(Polychrist  Salt),  1 to  6 scruples;  Potassio- 
Tartiate  of  Soda  (llochdale  Salt),  1 to  4 
drachms;  Castile  Soap,  1 to  2 drachms; 
Sea  Water,  I pint;  Cheltenham,  Epsom, 
Scarborough,  and  other  waters  (which  see) ; 
also  Officinal  preparations,  such  as  Decoc- 
tions, Infusions,  Pills,  Powders,  Tinctures, 
&c.,  of  the  above. 

Cathaetine.  This  is  an  alkaloid,  dis- 
covered in  the  pods  and  leaves  of  Senna,  of 
which  it  is  the  active  principle;  it  has 
not  been  yet  much  used  medicinally  (see 
Senna) . 

Catketeii  to  thrust  into).  A 

tube  which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
passage,  when  it  is  desirable  to  draw  off  the 
urine.  The  introduction  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  best  made  of  silver,  always  requires 
great  care,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by 
one  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
arts,  until  he  has  been  well  instructed  by 
is  professional  adviser ; with  some  the 
passing  of  the  Catheter  becomes  necessary  at 
regular  intervals,  and  it  would  be  both  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient  to  have  a medical 
man  always  to  do  it ; after  a while,  too,  it 
becomes  easy  for  the  patient  to  perform  the 
operation  himself.  Catheters  are  of  various 
kinds,  both  as  regards  make  and  material ; 
some  are  of  elastic  gum — some  of  metal; 
they  are  thick  or  thin,  according  as  the  pas- 
sage is  more  or  less  constructed — longer  or 
shorter  as  required  for  male  or  female  use  ; 
hence  only  a surgeon  can  judge  of  the  right 
size  or  make.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  wear  a Catheter  continually ; for  such  a 
urpose  perhaps  the  elastic  gum,  lined  with 
exible  metal,  and  provided  with  a stop- 
cock is  best.  See  Bougie,  Stricture. 

Catholocon  (Greek  /cath  and  olos,  uni- 
versal). A medicine  good  for  any  disease. 
See  Panacea. 

Catling.  A sharp-pointed,  double-edged 
knife,  used  chiefly  in  amputations  of  the  fore 
arm  and  leg,  for  dividing  the  interosseous 
ligaments.  See  Amimtation,  Kmfe, 

Catochtjs  (Greek  katecho,  to  detain).  A 
muscular  rigidity  which  detains  the  body 
in  an  erect  position.  See  Catalepsy. 

Cat’s  Purr.  An  unnatural  sound  of  the 
Heart  (which  see),  and  Auscultation. 

Cauda  Equina  (Latin  for  horse’s  tail). 
The  final  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; so 
called  from  the  disposition  of  the  nerves 
wliich  issue  from  it.  See  JIi])puris. 

Caul.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  child- 
birth, that  a portion  of  the  uterine  mem- 
brane, covering  the  head  of  the  infant  like 
a cap,  comes  away  with  it,  and  this  is  termed 


the  Caul ; by  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  it  was,  and  still  sometimes  is,  reli- 
giously preserved,  and  many  occult  virtues 
were  attributed  to  it.  This  is  also  another 
name  for  the  Omentum  (which  see). 

Caustic  (Greek  kaio  or  kauso,  to  burn). 
A substance  which  destroys  parts  by  che- 
mical decomposition;  from  the  same  root^ 
we  have  Cautery,  the  application  of  caustics, 
those  most  commonly  employed  being  Lunar 
Caustic,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  (which  see), 
and  Argentum ; Caustic  Potash,  the  old 
name  of  which  is  lapis  infernalis  (see 
Potash) ; and  that  which  is  called  the 
Actual  Cautery,  viz.,  the  application  of  iron 
at  a red  or  white  heat,  or  of  some  lighted 
inflammable  substance  to  the  part.  Anti- 
mony, Arsenic,  Copper,  Lime,  and  the 
Mineral  Acids  are  also  sometimes  employed 
for  this  purpose  (see  Escharotics) . 

A new  form  of  actual  cautery  has  recently 
been  introduced  by  M,  Bonnafonde,  a 
French  surgeon,  it  is  thus  prepared: — 
Dissolve  5 parts  of  Gum  Tragacanth  in  ai 
sufficiency  of  wmter,  facilitating  the  solution 
by  adding  a little  sugar,  and  rendering  it  as 
concentrated  as  possible.  Then  add  gradu- 
ally 15  parts  of  Vegetable  Charcoal,  and  2 of 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  thus  form  a homo- 
genous paste  capable  of  being  rolled  into 
‘..ylinders  of  various  sizes.  These  must  be 
well  dried,  and  when  wanted  for  use  may 
be  lighted  either  by  the  candle  or  the  fire. 
This  preparation  burns  slowly,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  where  Cauterisation 
is  not  required  to  act  very  deeply,  or  to  be 
made  on  a very  wet  surface.  A mixture  of 
the  Gum  and  Charcoal  without  the  Potash 
has  been  found  to  answer. 

Cavernous  (Latin  cavus,  hollow).  The 
name  of  a ganglion  on  the  head,  and  of 
two  sinuses  of  the  sphinoid  bone. 

Cavitaria  (Latin  cavitus,  a cavity). 
Worms  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  intes- 
tines. See  TForms. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  A mixture  of  the 
dried  pods  of  several  species  of  Capsicum^ 
(which  see)  also  Pepper. 

Cedron.  The  seeds  of  the  Simaba 
Cedrus,  of  the  natural  order  Simarahacece^ 
have  obtained  • some  celebrity  as  a remedy 
for  h5^drophobia  and  the  bites  of  serpents ; 
they  are  likewise  given  in  intermittent 
fevers,  cholic,  spasmodic,  and  dyspeptic  af- 
fections, and  cholera.  The  ordinary  dose  is 
from  1 to  2 grains  (in  20  or  30  grain  doses 
it  is  poisonous) ; as  an  antidote  for  serpent 
bites,  5 grains  in  a tablespoonful  of  Brandy 
may  bo  given  at  the  time. 

Celery.  Under  this  generic  name  are 
included  several  species  of  umbelliferous 
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plants,  both  "wild  and  cultivated ; one  of 
these  is  the  A.pina  Graveolus^  common  in 
this_  country,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as 
a dieuretic  in  gravel : another  species  of 
wild  Celery  is  the  JEnanthe  Crocata^  the 
root  of  which  is  poisonous,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately experienced  by  a boat’s  crew  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  'Wellington,  in  theyeai  1837, 


who  went  on  shore  at  Campbelltown,  and 
finding  the  plant  growing  profusely,  ate  of 
the  root ; the  result  was  the  death  of  five  out 
of  fourteen.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
were  livid  countenance,  stertorious  breath- 
ing, eyes  fixed,  with  pupils  dilated,  insensi- 
bility and  rigidity,  intense  movement  of  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  muscles,  feeble  pulsation, 
action  of  the  heart  scarcely  perceptible,  lower 
jaw  firmly  locked.  In  five  of  the  cases,  the 
spasmodic  accessions  were  severe  and  fre- 
vjuent;  in  one  the  most  prominent  s’^unptom 
was  extreme  restlessness,  approaching  to 
mania;  in  almost  all,  semi-delirium  and 
jactation,  if  not  convulsions ; and  in  one  or 
two,  great  prostration,  requiring  brandy  and 
ammonia.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  there 
were  convulsions,  opisthotonos  was  the  form 
assumed. 

Of  the  garden  Celery,  the  best  for  salad  is 
the  Turkish  : and  for  stewing,  the  Celerine, 
or  turnip-rooted  sorts  ; the  seeds  will  do  as 
well  for  fiavouring  soups,  as  the  stems  or 
leaves : a useful  preparation  for  this  purpose 
may  be  made_  by  steeping  one  ounce  of  the 
bruised  seeds  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Brandy 


or  other  spirit ; a few  drops  will  suffice  to 
flavour  a pint  of  soup  or  broth. 

Celestuine.  a name  given  to  the  Sul- 
phate of  Strontia  (which  see). 

Cellula.  Latin  for  a little  cell  or  cavity, 
like  those  of  the  hyatoid  membranes  ; from 
the  same  root  comes  cellular.  The  structure 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  lungs  is  so 
designated ; and  cellular  membrane  or  tissue 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  filmy  meshes 
which  connect  the  minute  component  parts 
of  most  cf  the  structures  of  the  body.  See 
MembranCy  Tissue. 

Centiium  (Greek,  centrOy  to  prick).  The 
middle  point  of  any  body  or  organ ; hence 
C.  ovale  the  appearance  presented  when  the 
brain  is  cut  horizontally  on  the  level  of  the 
corpus  callosum  \ C.  tendinosumy  the  ten- 
donous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  (which  see). 

Cephalics  (Greek  cephalCy  the  head). 
Eemedies  adopted  for  the  cure  of  disorders 
in  the  head ; they  are  commonly  those  which 
reduce  a discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
rane,  such  as  the  various  Snuffs  (which 
'see);  Asarum  Asarabaccoy  While  Helle^ 
bore  (which  see).  Among  the  fluids  are 
Spirits  of  Ammonia,  Rosemary,  and  Laven- 
der, strong  Acetic  Acid,  Hartshorn,  &c. 
From  the  same  root,  as  the  above,  wm  have 
also  CephalagiUy  CephalceUy  Cephalodgney 
pains  in  the  head ; Cephalic  Veiny  the  an- 
terior vein  in  the  arm,  so  called  because  it 
was  formerly  the  one  commonly  opened  to 
relieve  the  head;  Cephaloniay  a kind  of  tu- 
mour, being  a morbid  product  resembling 
brain  in  appearance;  Cephalogenesisy  the 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  brain  (which 
see). 

Cera  (Latin  for  wmx).  Is  the  product 
of  the  Apis  MellifercB,  or  Honey  Bee,  and 
of  some  plants,  such  as  the  Myrica  Comfera, 
C.  alba  and  C.  flavay  White  and  Yellow 
Wax,  are  the  bleached  and  unbleached, 
both  of  which  kinds  are  used  medici- 
nally (see  Waod) ; of  which  substance  Cerine 
and  Myrcorine  are  the  two  principles,  being 
respectively  analagous  to  the  elaine  and 
stearine  of  oils  and  fats  ; Ceric  Acid  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  alkalies  on  wax. 

Ceramen  (Latin  ceray  wax).  The  waxy 
secretion  of  the  ear  which  is  furnished  by 
the  ceraminous  glands.  See  Ear. 

Cerasine.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  tb< 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
Cherry  Tree  {Prunus  Cerasus),  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  3Tyrtace(e. 

Cerijssa.  One  of  the  Latin  names  for  Lead 
(w^hich  see),  hence  we  have  Cerussa  AcetatUy 
Acetate  or  Super-Acetate  of  Lead,  more 
commonly  called  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Cerate  (Latin  ceratnniy  from  ceroy  wax). 


A composition  partly  of  wax,  partaking-  of 
the  nature  of  ointment,  being-  of  a consistence 
nitermediate  between  that  and  plaister. 
1 he  cerr^es  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
mblm  Pharmacopoeias  are  as  follows:— 
composed  ofOlive  Oil  and  Bees’ Wax 

Alone ; C.  Calamine,  the  above  ingredients, 
with  prepared  Calamine,  well  known  as 
1 imier  s Cerate,  a good  dressing  for  wounds 
and  ulcers;  C .Cantharidis,  a blistering  appli- 
catiou ; C.  Cetacei,  composed  of  Spermaceti. 
^ ax,  and  Oil,  used  to  heal  blisters,  cuts,  &c. ; 
C . Hydrargyri ComposiUim,  composed  of  Mer- 
cury , Soap,  Cerate,  and  Camphor,  stimulant 
and  antisyphilitic  ; C.  Plumhi  Acetas,  in 
which  Acetate  of  Load  is  the  active  agent ; 
C.  i liunbt  Compositum,  Diaeetate  of  Lead, 
with  Camphor,  Wax,  and  Oil ; C.  Resince, 
^ntoining  about  a third  of  Resin,  same  as 
Yellow  Basilicon  ; C.  Sabine,  containing 
Powdered  Savine,  stimulant  and  irritant, 
used  chiefly  to  keep  blisters  open ; C. 
Saponis,  Comp.  Soap,  with  Oxide  of  Lead 
and  Vinegar;  C.  Simplex,  much  the  same 
as  Letacei. 

Cerato-Glossus  (Greek  lerm,  a horn, 
and  glossa,  the  tongue).  A bone  running 
from  one  of  the  bones  of  the  os  hyoides  tS 
the  i.ongue  (which  see). 

Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum.  The  brain 
and  little  brain  ; the  former  being  the  chief 
J ®?cupying  the  whole  upper  cavity 
of  the  skull ; and  the  latter,  the  hinder  and 
lower  part  of  the  Encephalon  (which  see), 
and  Brain,  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  which 
are  termed  cerebral,  while  cerebritis  is  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

Cervix  Tho  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
of  which  the  fore  part  is  called  CoUum 
(which  see),  1 he  above  term  is  also  applied 
necK  of  the  bladder  (which  see); 
and  the  nerves,  arteries,  vertebra,  &c.  of 
neck  are  termed  cervical. 

Cetaceum  (Latin  ceta,  a whale).  A sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Physeter  Macro- 

Spermaceti), 

which  is  obtained,  bv  boiling  in  al- 
cohol, a substance  called  Cetine. 

Cetrarina.  Iceland  Liver- 
wm  t or  Moss.  See  Carrageen  Moss. 

A ^ (Greek  chalaza,  a hailstone).’ 

the  eyelid  supposed  to 
resemble  a hailstone.  See  Eye. 

of  (Latin  Greta).  A common  species 

o calcareous  earth,  properly  Carbonate  of 
^ime , with  the  coarser  particles  removed 
by  washing,  it  is  much  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  Prepared  Chalk  {Greta 
reparata) ; being  anti-acid  and  absorbent 
IS  very  useful  in  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
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and  in  diarrhoea,  after  the  irritating  matters 
have  been  removed  by  copious  evacuations. 
On  account  of  its  absorbent  properties,  it  is 
also  a good  application  to  ulcers  discharginir 
a thin  ichorous  fluid.  (See  Ulcers).  The 
dose  of  Prepared  Chalk  is  from  10  to  40 
grains,  or  more ; it  enters  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  following  oflBcinal  prepa* 
rf^ions  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  (in 
which  it  is  combined  with  aromatics),  dose 

1 to  3 scruples ; the  same  with  Opium,  1 to 

2 scruples ; Quicksilver  with  Chalk  (Mer- 
cmial  or  Grey  Powder),  5 to  10  grains  ; 
Chalk  mixture,  1 to  3 ounces  ; Aromatic 
Confection,  10  to  60  grains ; Chalk  Lozenge« 
ad  ubitum. 

Chalk  is  held  in  solution  by  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid,  as  in  Carrara  Water  (which 
see).  In  this  form  it  is  anti -acid  and 
{^tnngent.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells  ( Tcesta 
Preparata),  and  Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
^me  (Catc<5  Carhonatus  Precipitatum)  have 
the  same  medical  properties  as  Chalk.  See 
Lime. 

' Gouty  concretions  found 

m the  joints,  consisting  of  Urate  of  Soda 
and  Phosphate  of  Lime.  See  Gout. 

Champagne.  A well  known  light  French 
wine,  often  accused  of  causing  gout  and 
indigestion,  which,  however,  are  more 
likely  to  arise  from  the  other  table  luxuries 
taken  by  champagne  drinkers,  who,  on 
account  of  its  high  price,  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  upper  classes.  This  wine  contains 
about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a much 
smaller  proportion  than  that  of  Port,  Sherry 
Maueira,  and  other  strong  dry  wines  * it 
has,  however,  a powerful  intoxicating 
enect  on  account  of  its  effervescence.  See 
Wines. 

Chalybeate  (from  Ckalybes,  a people 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth).  A term 
applied  to  springs  impregnated  with  iron 
and  other  minerals.  (See  Mineral  Waters). 
Sometimes,  also,  to  medical  preparations 
which  contain  Iron,  as  Vinum  Ferri  (Wine 

rubigo  is  an  old  name  for 
the  c)ub-carbonate  of  Iron  (which  see). 

Chancre  (Greek  Jcankinos,  a cancer).  A 
sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application 
of  the  syphilitic  poison.  Chancres  com- 
mence with  small  pustules,  usually  on  the 
penis  in  men,  and  the  labia  in  women  : after 
breaking,  they  degenerate  into  yellowish  or 
greyish  coloured  sores  with  a firm  basis, 
ihe  proper  treatment  is  destruction  of  the 
infected  tissues  by  means  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver;  a free  application  of  which  is  re- 
quisite, either  in  the  form  of  a strong  solu- 
te ? drachm  to  an  ounce  of 

Distilled  Water,  brushed  over  the  surface, 


^ r\ 
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or  used  to  saturate  a ^uece  of  lint,  or  else 
applied  in  the  solid  form;  in  either  case, 
poulticing  with  Linseed  Meal  is  necessary. 

^cSlcoAL  The  residue  of  burnt 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
Several  kinds  of  Charcoal  are  employed 
medicinally,  such  as— 1st.  ^mixfd 

{Sponqea  usU),  which  is  Li^ne 

with  Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  L me 
and  Suh-cm'honate  of  Soda ; ^ 

Seaweed  sometimes  called  Yeoetapie 
iJPthiops’  or  Pulvis  Quercus  Manna,  which 
f nS’rS  from  tto  Bladder  Wrack,  a 
rommon  seaweed,  the  Fucns  YencnUs  of 
botanists  • 3rd.  Wood  Soot  {Fuhgo  L%gm), 
“ d from  chimneys  under  which  ^^d 
is  burnt;  there  are  others,  such  js_ Ivory 
an^Lamp  Black, 

useful  and  ornamental  ar  . , jiani) 

the  Charcoal  of  burnt  ^cod  (Car&o 
that  we  have  more  especially  to  do  at  pre 
Bent  * this  is  antiseptic  and  decolorant,  i 
is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth  powder  and 
also  in  poultices  for  gangrenous  wounds,  m 
the  proportion  of  about  one  part  with  one 
S Linseed  Meal,  and  two  of  common  Bread 
and  Water  poultice ; it  is  ako  sometimes 
e?ven  internW  ter  hsemoiThage,  dose  10 
fn  90  prains  The  animal  Charcoal,  which 
t ohSd  by  burning  Bullock’s  Blood  or 
Bones,  possesses  much  the  same  pioper  les. 

^%RlnT7{YvenGh)  sometimes  called  cad- 
dice  The  loose  fibres  from  scraped  lin  , 
used  to  absorb  the  discharg-e  fom  wounds 
In  France  it  is  much  used,  but  little  in  th 

^*^CiiSsE.^^This  favourite  article  of  diet, 

which  while  it  may  be  taken  ^v^th o?e 

and  even,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  by  those 
o?iood  digestive  powers  and  active  habi  s, 
sketimes'acts  like  a P°json  °n  ^ ?ose  who 
arc  bilious,  dyspeptic,  h,',®; 

as  most  persons  know,  the  curd  ot  mi  , 
rrhxed  with  a imoportion  of  buttei  . this 
Zid  which  is  cMled  by  the  scientific 

caserne,  quality 

its  the  fact  enunciated  by 

may  b j ^ ‘<from caseine  alone, 

its  life  ” Yet,  for  all  this,  cheese  is  an> 
thiup-  but  nutritious  to  most  persons,  be- 
^ cause  the  caseine  which  it  contains  W 
Tented  to  the  stomach  in  an  indigestible 
form.  In  new  cheese  is  this  especially 
case  • as  it  verges  towards  decay  it  loses  its 
Roughness,  and  the  close  coherency  of  its 


particles;  a small  piece  at  the  close  of  A 
full  meal  is  thought  to  assist  digestion  , 
probably  may  do  so,  in  the  same  way  ^he 
whip  or  spur  assists  the  race  horse  to  reach 
the  ffoal,  by  causii/g  the  stomach  to  put 
forth  all  its^powerl  Toasted,  cheese  is  de- 
cidedly more  injurious  than  raw,  and  th 
rtiSs  of  mustard  and  pepper  may  woU 
be“ppUed  to  enable  the  digestive  organs  to 
n<  "W^gIsIi  rfii 

Phestnets.  The  fruit  of  the  Castana 
mdoaris  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  un- 
wholesome than  most  nuts,  they  contam 

much  starch  and  no  oil  > ^ 

+Epv  are  more  digestible  than  raw,  bur  iney 
are^er  ^for  weak  stomachs, 

when  converted  into  fi^^^foX^tfoent 
+hev  are  largely  eaten  on  the  Lontinenr.  ^ 
Chicken  POX.  This  is  a mild  form  oi 
eruptive  disease,  which 

once  in  a lifetime,  and  which  can  geneiauy 
be  traced  to  specific  conta^on  or  infectio  . 
i+  i<5  mostlv  confined  to  childien. 

Saf  pimples  with  a white  head,  mostly 

“ 

generally.  These  — 

wtihS  r no  ^ 

They  now  become  filled  with  a w.-^tey  tod 

wmL  is  not  converted  1“*° 

Pox,  to  the  milder  kind  of  ''ttbufthi  fifth 
bears  some  resemblance,  and,  about  the  mtn 

day  the  bladders  shrivel  up  and  dry  a y, 
Ipovino-  only  crusts  or  scales. 

^ TTmtment  On  the  first  appearance  of 

SV^'lperieiit 

the  skints  not  irritated  by  scratching  ; as  if 
•f  ft,  nWful  and  troublesome  sores  may  bo 
nVoduced,^aiid  also  that  the  patient  does  not 

take  a chill.  If  these  ?X°'be''mipre' 
oprvecl  little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  uPl 
bended  from  Chicken  Pox ; f e mam  dis- 
tinctions between  which  and  bmell  1 o.  a 
Uie  -bsonce  cuis^eme  m.^^^  P- 

monitory  feier  m tno  i vesicles  • those 
the  form  and  Y*^YlS 

of  the  latter  eiuption  -“mv  adeuressioa 

matter,  and  having,  mvanably,  a depicssion 
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iu  the  centre.  What  is  commonly  called 
iSioine  Fox,  is  but  a species  of  Chicken  Pox 
or  Varicella  (which  see). 

Chicory.  The  root  of  the  Cicoruim 
liityhlis,  a plant  common  enough  in  our 
lie-ds  and  hedge-rows  : is  much  used  for  the 
adultei’ation  of  Coffee  ; so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  to  the  popular  taste  the  beverage  is  dis- 
agreeable without  it.  This  admixture  is 
generally  considered  a very  harmless  one  ; 
but  t\i.Q  Lancet  Sanatory  Commissioners  say 
that  “ infusion  of  Chicory  alone,  especially, 
and  also  when  mixed  with  Coffee,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  25  per  cent.,  produces  a sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  languor,  and  head- 
ache.” It  has,  by  an  eminent  Continental 
authority,  been  assigned  as  one  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  amaurosis.  Infusion  of 
Chicory  occasionally  acts  as  an  aperient,  at 


other  times  as  a diuretic.  Inconsequence 
of  Chicory  not  containing  an  essential  oil, 
it  has  not,  when  roasted,  the  fragrance  of 
Coffee.  Its  infusion  has  a sweetish  or 
mawkish  taste,  and  is  dark-coloured,  thick, 
and  glutinous.  This  root  is  in  itself  ex- 
tensively adulterated  with  a great  variety  of 
substances,  among  which  bullock’s-liver  and 
venetian-red  may  be  named,  as  especially 
objectionable.  Chicory-lovers,  however,  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  drink  pure  Coffee, 
>ill,  no  doubt,  continue  to  use  it.  See  Diet, 
Hegivien. 

Chilblains.  An  inflammatory  affection 


of  the  skin,  generally  confined  to  tlie  ex- 
tremities, and  especially  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Exposure  to  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  usually  give  rise  to  tliese  troublesome 
visitations,  which  are  rather  characterised 
by  itching  and  irritation  than  pain.  Persons 
of  scrofulous  nabit  and  languid  circulation, 
are  most  subject  to  them,  as  are  children 
and  aged  persons.  It  is  a popular  fallacy, 
that  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  warmth,  by  hot  bottles 
and  woollen  socks  by  night,  and  fur  lining.s 
and  feet  warmers  by  day,  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  Chilblains  ; but  this  only  serves  to 
keep  up  a constant  perspiration,  and  so 
weakens  th©  tqnq  of  the  system,  and  in- 
creases the  liability  to  them.  A nightly 
foot-bath  of  cold,  or  for  aged  persons,  oftepid 
salt  and  water,  with  plenty  of  friction  with 
a rough  towel,  and  exercise  during  the  day, 
will  be  most  likely  to  keep  Chilblains  from 
the  feet;  and  for  the  hands,  a careful  rubbing 
so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  dry  after 
every  washing  or  dipping  in  water,  and  an 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  exposure  to 
severe  cold,  are  the  best  preventive  measures. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a pan  of  oatmeal 
always  at  hand,  and  to  rub  them  well  over 
with  that  after  they  have  been  wetted  and 
wiped  as  dry  as  possible  ; this  will  absorb 
any  moisture  left  by  the  towel,  and  have  a 
softening  and  cooling  effect. 

Should  Chilblains  come,  as  sometimes  they 
will,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  let  them  be 
gently  rubbed  every  night  and  morning  with 
some  stimulant  application, Alcohol, Brandy, 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  or  Camphorated 
Spirits  of  Wine,  are  all  good  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  the  application  which  we  have 
found  most  efficacious  is  a lotion  made  of 
Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc  ; 2 drachms  of 
each  to  half  a pint  of  water,  rubbed  in  warm  ; 
it  may  be  made  more  stimulating  by  the 
addition  of  1 ounce  of  Camphorated  Spirits. 
When  the  Chilblains  are  broken  there  must 
be  a different  course  of  treatment ; the  ulcers 
formed  are  often  difficult  to  heal,  especially 
in  weakly  and  ill-conditioned  persons ; there 
is  generally  a great  deal  of  inflammation 
which  must  be  subdued  by  means  of  bread 
and  water  poultices  applied  cold,  and  after- 
wards by  cooling  ointments,  such  as  tho 
Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Spermaceti 
Ointment,  with  40  drops  of  Extract  of 
Goulard  added  to  the  ounce  ; should  there 
be  a disposition  to  form  proud  flesh,  tho 
Ointment  of  Red  Precipitate  should  be  used. 

Chiragra  (Greek  cheir  the  hand,  and 
agra  seizure).  Gout  in  the  hand  (which 
see),  also  Arthritis,  Podagra,  and 
sagra. 
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ChirurGERT  (Greek  cTidr,  and  ergin 
work).  That  branch  of  the  healing  art 
which  treats  diseases  and  injuries  to  the 
body  by  application  of  the  hand,  or  of  in- 
Btruments.  See  Surgery. 

Chloride  op  Calcium  (Latin  Calcii 
Chloridum).  Formerly  called  Muriate  or 
Ilydrochlorate  of  Lime,  is  deobstruent, 
alterative,  and  tonic,  and  is  given  in  bron- 
chocele,  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  usuallv 
administered  in  solution  as  Liquor  Calcii 
Chloridi,  dose  from  20  to  60  drops  in  milk, 
or  some  other  fluid. 

Chloride  op  Lime  (Latin  Calx  Chlori- 
nata).  Commonly  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
deodorizer.  See  Chlorine,  lAme. 

Chlorosis  (Greek  chloros,  green).  The 
Green  Sickness.  See  Ancemia,  Menses. 

Chlorine  (same  root  as  above).  A 
greenish  coloured  gas  produced  by  the 
action  of  Muriatic  Acid  on  Peroxide  of 
Manganese  ; it  was  formerly  called  Oxy- 
Muriatic  Acid  ; it  is  a simple  incombustible 
body  possessing  a disagreeable  odour  and 
acid  taste,  having  the  property  of  destroying 
all  colour  in  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  is  much  employed  in  the  process 
of  bleaching,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  effluvia  arising  from  con- 
tagious diseases.  Its  various  chemical 
combinations  need  not  be  particularized  in 
a work  of  this  description,  as  they  are  inte- 
resting and  useful  only  to  the  chemist  and 
philosophical  experimenter  ; some  of  them, 
however,  we  may  mention,  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  subject, 
being  used  as  remedial  agents,  such  are  the 
Chlorides  of  Lime  and  Mercury,  Potash, 
Soda,  Sulplmr,  Zinc,  tOc.,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  under  those  subject 
headings ; the  Protochloride  and  Perchloride 
of  Mercury,  commonly  known  as  Calomel, 
and  Corrosive  Sublimate,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  combinations  into 
which  this  gas  enters.  See  Mercury. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.  These  well- 
known  articles  of  diet  are  prepared  from 
the  seeds  or  beans  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao, 
a tree  found  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  cocoa  nibs,  as  they 
are  called,  undergo  a process  of  roasting  to 
free  them  from  the  husks  and  develope  the 
aroma.  When  genuine,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, they  make  a highly  nutritious 
beverage,  consisting  of  a large  proportion  of 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  some  starch,  and  a 
peculiar  principle  called  chromine,  which, 
according  to  Liebig,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  theine,  and  caffeine,  the  characteristic 
principles  of  tea  and  coffee,  in  its  nature 
and  composition  ; it  has  not,  however  the 


same  stimulating  properties,  and  therefore 
Cocoa  may  be  taken  by  those  with  whom, 
from  weakness  of  nerves  or  other  causes, 
these  beverages  would  be  likely  to  disagree. 
Cocoa  in  a perfectly  pure  state  can  seldom 
be  obtained  ; the  only  way  is  to  purchase 
the  nibs  and  crush  and  boil  them.  In  the 
various  preparations  sold  under  the  name 
of  “flake,”  “granulated,”  “homoeopathic” 
Cocoa,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  admixture 
of  sugar,  starch,  flour,  bean  meal,  cocoa 
husks,  or  some  foreign  substance,  which  is 
not  so  expensive  as  the  Cocoa  itself,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  deleterious,  reduces  and 
alters  the  quality  of  the  article  purchased. 
Chocolate,  of  course,  as  a professedly  manu- 
factured article,  is  liable  to  any  amount  of 
adulteration  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  the  preparer.  Ochre,  Red  Lead, 
Vermilion,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  Chalk, 
Tallow,  are  among  the  substances  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  pi’eparation  of  the  cheap 
kinds  for  the  market,  therefore  one  had 
need  be  careful  of  whom  he  purchases  his 
chocolate,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is 
offered  at  a particularly  low  price.  The 
French  manufactured  chocolates  and  cocoas 
are  said  to  be  less  adulterated  than  the 
English.  All  the  beverages  of  which  Cocoa 
is  the  basis  are  apt  to  disagi'ee  wdth  weak 
stomachs,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  they 
contain  ; but  to  those  of  strong  constitution, 
and  particularly  if  engaged  in  active  duties, 
they  may  be  recommended  on  account  of 
their  large  amount  of  nutrition  ; many  of 
them,  however,  contain^  vanilla,  and  this 
renders  them  somewhat  indigestible. 

Choke  Damp.  The  foul  air  of  mines, 
wells,  &c.,  which  is  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.  See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Chole  (Greek  iovBile).  Hence  we  have 
Chologogues,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
purgatives,  which  caused  bilious  discharges  ; 
Cholodocm  or  ductus,  the  common  bile 
duct;  Cholate,  a salt  of  the  bile;  Cholic 
Acid,  a peculiar  animal  acid  which  has  a 
sweet  taste  ; Cholesterine,  the  principle  of 
the  bile,  and  of  biliary  calculi ; this  sub- 
stance, heated  with  nitric  acid,  produces 
Cholesteric  Acid,  whose  salts  are  called 
Cholestorates.  See  Bile. 

Cholera.  There  is  some  doubt  ^ to  the 
origin  of  this  word,  some  ascribing  it  to  the 
Greek  chole,  bile,  and  reo  to  flow,  and  some 
to  cholera,  a waterspout.  But  from  what- 
ever the  term  may  come,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  in.iicates  one  of  the  most 
fearful  diseases  to  w’hich  human  nature  is 
liable,  and  one,  too,  which  originates  in 
biliary  derangement : this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  British  or  Bilious  ClioUrHf 
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to  which  we  will  first  turn  our  attention. 
Its  symptoms  are  nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  distension ; vomiting',  for 
the  most  part,  of  bilious  matter,  with  severe 
griping' ; followed  by  cold  clammy  sweat, 
and  cramp  in  the  lower  extremities.  This 
disease  most  usually  occurs  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  weather,  when  it  becomes 
epidemic,  and  often  rages  with  great 
violence  ; in  warm  climates,  cases  occur  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ; and  those  coming 
from  countries  having  a lower  temperature 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked.  The  pro- 
bable cause  is  some  derangement  of  the 
biliary  secretion ; the  bile  is  either  rendered 
more  acrid  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  or 
increased  in  quantity ; sometimes  the  im- 
mediate cause  would  appear  to  be  a sudden 
chill  which  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or 
the  eating  of  unripe  or  acid  fruits,  or  taking 
indigestible  food.  That  the  liver,  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
the  principal  parts  affected,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  that  the  former  is  not  always  the 
primary  origin,  is  shewn  by  the  circum- 
stance that  purging  and  vomiting  sometimes 
come  on  and  continue  for  awhile  before  any 
bile  is  noticed  in  the  discharged  matter;  for 
treatment,  see  British  Cholera,  head  Bile. 

Cholera  Morhus  is  but  another  form  of  the 
above, like  which  it  is  often  preceded  byheart- 
biu-n,  a sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  flatu- 
lency ; there  is  vomiting  and  purging  of  a 
decidedly  bilious  character ; griping  and 
distension  of  the  stomach,  cramps,  and 
ultimately  convulsions;  clammy  sweats, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  anxious  expres- 
sion of  face,  constant  hiccup,  and  if  I'elief 
is  not  quicldy  obtained,  death. 

AsiaXic  or  Malignant  Cholera,  with  which 
we  first  became  acquainted  in  this  country 
in  the  autumn  of  1831,  is  a more  severe  form 
of  the  disease  than  either  of  the  above  ; it 
very  commonly  comes  on  without  any  pre- 
monitory warning  whatever,  and  the  patient 
is  a corpse  in  a few  hours.  Cold  perspiration, 
with  prostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  and 
purging,  but  not  of  bile  in  this  case,  but  a 
thin,  colourless,  odourless  fluid,  like  rice- 
water  ; then  come  the  dreadful  cramps, 
seizing  on  the  calves  ofthe  legs,  the  thighs, 
the  fingers,  the  toes,  and  all  muscular  parts ; 
the  body  is  bent,  the  limbs  twisted,  the  face 
becomes  cadaverous  and  corpse-like,  with 
sharp  and  contracted  features,  sunken  eyes 
with  a dark  circle  round  them,  blue  lips,  and 
a tongue  of  a leaden  hue;  the  look  wild  and 
pitiful,  the  breathing  hurried  and  difficult, 
the  voice  low  and  husky,  the  form  seems  t,p 
shrink  and  dwindle  visibly,  the  pulse,  at 
first  small  and  weak,  becomes  rapidly  more 
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so,  until  its  feeble  beatings  can  scarcely,  il 
at  all,  be  detected ; a smell,  like  that  of  a 
charnel-house,  is  exhaled  from  the  body, 
which  loses  its  natiu’al  warmth,  as  more 
withered  and  ghastly  becomes  the  face ; 
and  the  arms  and  hands  wrinkled  like 
those  of  a washerwoman,  wdth  livid  fino-or- 
nails  fall^  helplessly  at  the  side,  and  the 
weak,  wailing  voice  sinks  to  a whisper  in 
its  frequent  calls  for  drink,  to  quench  the 
intolerable  thirst.  To  the  last,  there  ap- 
peal’s to  be  a wandering  kind  of  conscious- 
ness, but  no  power  to  express  a wish  or 
will ; there  is  utter  indifference  in  that 
forlorn  look  which  the  sufferer  occasionally 
casts  around,  and  no  ray  of  pleasant  recog- 
nition lights  up  the  eye  when  it  rests  upon 
familiar  faces ; then  comes  the  perfect  in- 
sensibility of  collapse,  and  soon  the  feeble 
flickering  light  of  life  is  quenched  ; unless, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  re-action  sets  in  ; 
then  the  pulse  begins  to  flutter,  like  a bird 
escaping  from  the  snare,  the  skin  to  get 
warm  again,  the  dim  eyes  to  brighten,  the 
face  to  assume  a more  natural  hue,  the 
flaccid  muscles  to  become  more  tense,  the 
pulse  is  again  perceptible,  and  it  may  be 
seen  at  a glance  that  the  crisis  is  past,  and 
the  vital  energies  of  the  patient  have  rallied, 
and  are  likely  to  carry  him  through  this 
eminent  danger. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Cholera, 
there  is  much  disagreement  among  medical 
men,  and  so  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  that  there  really  is  little  time  for 
the  operation  of  remedies.  At  times,  when 
It  IS  likely  to  be  prevalent,  particular  at  ten- 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels 
and  the  slightest  tendency  to  looseness  should 
at  ODce  be  checked.  Chalk  mixture,  with  a 
little  Aromatic  confection  added,  taken  after 
each  loose  motion,  add  5 or  10  drops  of  Lau- 
danum to  each  dose,  and  take  milk  and 
farinaceous  diet ; avoid  unripe  fruits,  hard 
puddings,  pastry,  and  any  indigestible  food  • 
live  temperately,  but  not  too  abstemiously,* 
so  as  to  weaken  the  system ; be  careful  as  to 
M water  drunk,  and  to  avoid 

chills,  or  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  health.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
do  not  take  saline  aperients,  but  such  as  are 
of  a warm,  stimulating  character,  such  as 
Rhubarb,  combined  with  Magnesia,  mixed 
in  Cinnamon  or  Peppermint  Water.  Jf  the 
more  severe  symptoms  above  described  come 
on,  obtain  medipal  help  immediately  if  pos- 
sible ; should  it  not  be  so,  use  every  effort 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  ofthe  body  bv 
hot  applications,  apply  friction  to  the  mus- 
cular parts  most  affected  with  cramps  • hot 
bran  bags,  with  turpentine  sprinkled ’over 
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them  are  f^ood,  mustard  poultices,  and  strong 
Linainents.  Let  the  patient  gratify  his  in- 
tense thirst  with  copious  draughts  of  coxd 
water,  in  every  quart  of  which  has  been 
dissolved  1 drachm  of  common  bait,  tne 
same  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  20  grams  of 
Chlorate  of  Potash  ; administer  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  by  placing  it  on 
a powder  containing  Calomel  and 
each  1 grain ; and 

draugiit,  with  20  drops  of  Sulphuric  Ethel, 

Pr  5 drops  of  Chloroform,  with  10  dijopb  of 
Laudanum,  or  Camphor  Mixture.  these 
remedies  fail,  nothing  more  can  be  clone, 
but  they  should  be  persevered  m^ as  long  as 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  life  in  the  pa- 
tient. With  reaction  comes  Fever,  whicn 
sometimes  runs  very  high  ; this  requires 
careful  treatment.  (See  Fever.) 

Some  medical  men  recommend  warin 
Stimulating  drinks,  such  as_  Brandy  and 
Water,  with  cataplasms  of  Opiuin  and  Cam- 
phor, blisters  to  the  stomach,  and  anti-spas- 
modic  glysters.  An  emetic,  followed  up  by 
the  exhibition  of  large  quantities  of  hot 
water,  and  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  was  fouiicl 
a very  successful  mode  of  treatment  on  the 

African  station  in  1854 ; of  106  cases  treated, 

all,  it  is  stated,  recovered. 

When  the  vomiting  and  evacuation  of  tne 
bowels  stay  too  suddenly,  and  spasmodic 
attacks  follow,  the  action  should  be  re- 
stored by  mechanical  irritation,  and  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water,  in  which  swne 
neutrel  salt,  such  as  Sulphate 
has  been  dissolved;  20  drops  of  Laudanum, 
and  40  of  Foetid  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  in  & 
little  warm  water,  should  also  be  taken  in 
this  case,  about  every  half-hour. 
doses  of  Calomel  are  given  by  some  m this 
disease,  but  the  propriety  of  such 
maybe  questioned;  it  is, 
administer  5 grains  at  the  outset,  and  follow 
it  up  with  smaller  doses,  as'above 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  httle  is 
’’eally  understood  of  the  nature  of  this  tei- 
•ibiVdisease,  than  the  diverse  opinions  en- 
tm'tained  with  regard  to  the  proper  remedial 
measures:  it  is,  indeed, 
walk  eth  in  darkness,  and 
as  some  contend,  or  infectious,  as  others,  o 
■hnth  as  seems  likely,  it  warns  us  to  be  pi  e- 
pfreite  the^umm^ons  that  -ay  “ 

any  moment,  to  the  presence  of  the  great 

(Latin  for  Ca,-Hla,e,  which 
see);  hence  we  have  ChoMlrology,  a de- 
scription of  cartilages.  n 

Choudee  (French  from  Greek  XoJ  o?i,  _ e 
chord).  A painful  erection  of  the  penis, 
attending  Ooiwrrhoea  (which  see). 


Chorda  (Greek  Chorde,  a cord  or 
don).  Hence  we  have  C.  iympajit,  a 
ment  of  the  videan  nerve,  which  enters  the 
tympanum  (see  Far)  ; C.  tendmea,  the 
tendonous  strings  which  connect  the  carnece 
columnee  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves 
(see  Heart) ; C.  vocales,  the  vocal  liga- 
ments, and  G.  Willisii,  the  small  fibres 
crossing  the  surface  of  the  Duia  Mater. 

See  Brain.  . . . ^ 

Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  A convulsive 

motion  of  the  limbs,  as  of  a person  dancing. 

See /Si.  Vitus's  Dance.  _ 

Chorion  (Greek  for  a domicile).  ^ i ne  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  Feetus^  (which  see). 

From  the  same  root  with  eiclos,  likeness, 
comes  Choroid,  resembling  the  chorion,  a 
term  applied  to  the  plexus  and  web  of  the 
Pia  Mater,  and  to  the  inner  tunic  of  the 
Eye  (which  see)  and  Brain.  The  dermis 
or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  also  termed 

^ Chronic  (Greek  chronos,  time).  Diseases 
of  long  standing  are  so  termed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  acute,  applied  to  the  early  and 
more  active  stages. 

Chrysos  (Greek  for  gold).  Elence  G/«  y 
sohalanus,  a Golden  Acorn,  ®'PPE® 


lUS.  a oruiucii 

Nutmeg;  Chrysocolla,  Golden  Clue, 

ine  Borax  ; Chrysomeha,  Golden  Apple,  the 
Seville  Orange.  These  terms  are  nov/  on  y 
found  in  old  medical  works.  ^ 

Chyazic.  a term  derived  from  the 
initials  of  Carbon,  Flydrogen,  and  Azote, 

and  applied  to  an  acid.  . r,dnr. 

Chyle  (Greek  kylos,  juice).  A idi 

like  fluid,  which  being  separated  from  the 
chyme,  or  digested  food,  after  i^  Jias  passed 
from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestines 
and  become  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic fluid,  is  taken  up  by  the  absoi  bente 
called  Lacteals  (which  see) ; a.so  Absorp- 
tion, Digestion,  Pancreas. 

Frem  the  same  root  comes  ChyhficaUon, 
the  process  by  which  the  chyle  is  separated 
from  the  chyme,  and  Chylopoietic,  a tejm 
applied  to  the  viscera  and  vessels  connected 

with  the  formation  of  chyle. 

Chyme.  A grey  semi-fluid  matter,  being 

the  substance  into  which  food  is  f ^y 

the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  be- 
fore it  passes  into  the  duodenum,  or  sma  1 
intestines.  Chymijication  is  the 
which  the  aliment  is  converted  into  chjnie. 
(See  Aliment,  Digestion,  as  above.) 

CiCUTA.  One  of  the  Batin  names  for 
Hemlock,  Gonium  being  other  (which 
see).  The  alkaloid  obtained  from  Hemlock 

is  called  Cicutin.  , , . 

Cicatrix  (Greek  for  a scar).  A ^tnaik  Eft 
after  the  healing  of  a wound  or  ulcer ; lu  me 
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too,  Cicairizaiion^  the  process  by  which 
wounds  and  sores  heal. 

CilJiE.  The  eyelids  or  lashes ; hence 
Ciliary — the  name  of  arteries,  processes, 
glands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Eyelids  (which 
see). 

Cinchona  (Latin  for  Baric,  which  see). 
Its  active  principle  is  Cinchonine,  an  alkaloid 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  grey  Peruvian 
{Cinchona  Condarninea)  \ it  is  in  the 
form  of  white,  semi-transparent,  needle- 
like crystals ; has  little  taste  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  yields  an  intense  bitter 
when  taken  up  by  acids  or  alcohol ; its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  Wine,  dose  4 ounces  ; 
Tincture,  2 to  6 drachms ; Syrup,  1 or 
2 tablcspoonsful  in  scrofulous  complaints. 
Cinchonine  is,  however,  not  much  employed 
in  modern  medical  practice  as  it  is  much 
less  powerful,  and,  consequently,  less  to  be 
depended  on  than  Quinine  (which  see). 

CiNERiTious  (Latin  cineris,  ashes).  A 
term  applied  to  the  exterior  part  of  the 
bi*ain  on  account  of  its  ashy  colour ; the 
Cineritious  Tubercle  is  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle,  {^oe  Brain.)  Pearl  ash,  or  impure 
Potash,  has  been  sometimes  called  Cineres 
Clavellata,  the  latter  term  coming  from 
clavus,  a wedge,  in  reference  to  the  little 
wedge-shaped  billets  into  which  the  wood 
was  split  used  to  make  Potash  (wfliich  see). 

Cinnamon.  The  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 


Lanracecz : it  possesses  cordial,  carminative, 
and  astringent  properties,  and  is  prescribed 
in  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and 
vomiting,  although  frequently  as  an  ad- 
junct to  bitter  tonics,  purgatives,  and  vege- 
table and  metallic  astringents  : its  active 
properties  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
essential  oil  {Oleum  Cinnamomi),  much 
used  in  flavouring  sweets  and  confectionery; 
this  is  a powerful  stimulant.  Cinnamon 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  phar- 
maceutical preparations  ; the  dose  of  the 
Simple  and  Compound  Powders,  is  from  5 to 
20  grains;  of  the  Simple  and  Compound 
Tinctures,  1 to  2 drachms  ; of  the  Water  1 
ounce  to  ounces.  See  Cassia. 

Cinnabar.  A native  metal,  properly 
Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  used  in  the  prepared 
form  of  Bisulpliuret,  {SuVphuretum  lly- 
drargyri  Ilubrurn)  for  fumigating  venereal 
ulcers.  See  Mercury. 

Circulation  (Latin  circulus,  a circle). 
The  flow  of  the  blood  through  tlie  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins : in  man,  as  in  warm- 
blooded animals  generally,  there  is  a double 
circulation ; one  being  'pulmonic,  through 
the  lungs,  and  the  other  systemic,  through 
the  whole  system.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  understand  this,  we  will  briefly  trace 
out  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  whence  the  vital 
fluid,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  containing 
all  necessary  elements  of  nutrition,  is 
pumped  out  thi'ough  the  aorta,  and  passes 
into  all  the  ai'terial  branches  and  capillaries, 
to  deposit  the  nutriment  required  for  each 
structure,  giving  out  oxygen,  and  taking  up 
carbonic  acid  in  exchange,  and  then  return- 
ing through  the  veins,  of  a deep  purple, 
being  loaded  with  carbon,  through  tho  vence 
cavee  to  the  heart  by  the  right  amflcle, 
which  contracting,  forces  it  into  the  right 
ventricle ; and  from  thence  it  is  propelled 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  which,  expanding  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  draw  in  the  air  by 
which  the  blood  is  re-oxygenised,  losing  in 
respiration  its  excess  of  carbon,  and  the^ 
flowing  through  the  pulmonic  veins  into  tho 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  with  its  bright  red 
colour  and  nutritive  properties  restored. 
This  short  passage  from  the  great  central 
organ  of  circulation  to  the  lungs  and  back 
again,  is  what  is  called  the  pulmonic  circu- 
lation ; and  tho  longer  course  which  wo 
have  just  described,  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, is  the  systemic.  From  the  left  auricle, 
where  we  left  the  blood,  it  is  forced  by  com- 
pression into  tho  left  ventricle,  from  whence 
we  set  out;  and  thus  the  process  is  r'speated, 
while  tho  principle  of  vitality  i.«  unim- 
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paired  j it  is  quick  or  slow,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual, 
and  the  healthful  or  diseased  state  of  the 
several  organs  concenied  in  the  production, 
transmission,  and  composition  of  the  Blood 
(which  see),  also  Heart  and  Bespiration. 

Circumcision  (Latin  circumcido,  to  cut). 
This  operation,  to  which  there  are  so  many 
allusions  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  a circular  portion  of  the  foreskin 
of  the  prepuce.  See  Pkymosis. 

CiRCDMFLEXUS  (Latin  circuviy  about,  and 
flecto,  to  bend).  A term  applied  to  a 
muscle  which  stretches  the  palate  horizon- 
tally,  and  also  to  the  axillary  nerve,  &c. 

Cirrhosis  (Greek  kirros,  yellowish).  A 
diminution  and  deformity  of  the  liver  is  so 
called,  when,  under  the  influence  of  disease, 
that  organ  presents  a dense,  granular,  and 
wrinkled  and  yeflow  appearance.  See  Liver. 

^ CiRSOS  (Greek  kirsos).  A varex,  or 
dilated  vein.  (See  Varicose  Vein),  From 
the  same  root  come  Cirsocele,  a varicose  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  vein,  and 
Cirsopthahnia,  a varicose  affection  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  Bye  (which  see). 

Citrus.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  ovikQY  Anrantiacece; 
from  the  Citrus  Aurantium  we  obtain 
Oranges;  from  the  C.  Begaradia,  the  essen- 
tial oil  known  as  Essence  of  Bergamot;  and 
from  the  C.  Limonum,  Lemons,  the  juice 
and  peel  of  which  are  so  largely  employed 
in  scorbutic  and  other  complaints.  (See  the 
above  several  headings,  also  Citric  Acid.) 

Clap.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

Clausura  (Latin  claudo,  to  shut).  The 
imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity. 

Clavatio  (Latin  clava,  a club).  A kind 
of  articulation  of  bones  in  v/hich  they  are 
fixed,  as  the  teeth  in  their  sockets.  See 
Gumphosis. 

Clavicula  (Latin  clavis,  a key).  The 
clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  ancient  key. 

Clavus  (Latin  for  a nail).  A term  ap- 
plied to  corns  and  to  Staphylosis,  or  a 
tumour  on  the  eyelid  ; hence,  too,  we  have 
Clavus  hystericus,  a fixed  pain  in  the  fore- 
head as  if  produced  by  a nail. 

Cleisagra  (Greek  kleis  the  clavicle, 
agra  seisure).  Gout  in  the  articulation  of 
the  clavicles.  See  Arthritis,  Choragra, 
Podagra. 

Climacteric  (Greek  klimakterh,  the  step 
of  a ladder).  The  life  of  man  is  usually 
divided  into  periods  or  stages  of  seven  years 
each,  and  they  are  distinguished  as  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  climacteric,  and  so  on ; the  9th 
oeing,  by  common  consent,  styled  the 

grand  climacteric.”  When  this  is  reached 


there  is  in  most  case.s,  a perceptible  decay,  a 
giving  way  of  the  vital  powers,  which  wo 
term  Climacteric  disease,  although  there 
may  probably  be  no  affection  of  any  parti- 
cular organ  that  can  be  discovered.  Its 
usual  syrnptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  restless- 
ness at  night,  sluggish  bowe.'s,  quick  pulse, 
furi'ed  tongue,  emaciation,  sharpening  of 
the  features,  change  of  colour  in  the  hair, 
and  deepening  of  the  lines  of  the  face.  After 
these  signs  of  a call  from  the  tomb,  wo  have 
frequently  swelling  of  the  limbs,  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  feebleness  of  body,  and  mental 
apathy ; often  a distressing  cough,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  chilliness  on  account  of 
impeded  circulation.  The  only  treatment 
to  be  adopted  is  generous  living,  freedom 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business, 
and  that  generally  recommended  under  the 
head  of  Age  (which  see). 

_ Climacteric  Teething.  The  produc- 
tion of  teeth  at  a very  late  period  of  life, 
after  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  lost  by 
accident  or  natural  decay.  When  this  does 
occur,  it  is  mostly  between  the  ages  of  63 
and  81,  about  the  time  of  the  grand  climac- 
teric period.  See  Teeth. 

Climate  (Greek  klima,  a region).  This 
term  is  used  in  a medical  sense  to  denote  the 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  different 
countries  or  districts,  with  reference  to  its 
effects  upon  the  human  constitution.  There 
are  few  diseases  which  may  not  be  in  some 
way  influenced  by  climate ; it,  therefore, 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  medical 
practitioner’s  duty  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
this  influence  is  exerted  ; to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  differen  t localities,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  direct  his  patients  to  those  in  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  find  relief  from  the  diseases 
by  which  they  are  attacked.  There  are 
many  circumstances  which  conspire  to  alter 
and  modify  climate,  such  as  a low  or 
elevated  situation ; proximity  to,  or  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  or  any  large  body  of 
water;  the  nature  of  the  drainage,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of 
wood  and  of  shelter  from  certain  prevailing 
winds,  &c.  As  a general  njle,  patients  de- 
rive most  benefit  from  a change  of  climate, 
when  the  locality  to  which  they  remove 
presents  atmospheric  conditions  the  reverse 
of  those  from  which  they  come.  There 
is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  stimulating  efl’ect 
upon  the  mind,  of  novel  scenes,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  travel,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
beneficial  effects  which  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  change  of  climate.  The  great  de- 
sideratum in  this  country,  is  a sheltered 
situation,  wUero  those  affected  by  pulmu* 
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nary  and  other  disea!?es,  may  breathe  a mild 
and  equable  atmosphere  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Sir  James  Clark,  our 
greatest  authority  on  this  subject,  has  di- 
vided the  milder  parts  of  England  into  four 
districts,  as  follows:—!.  The  South  Coast, 
including  Undercliff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Hastings,  Brighton,  and  parts  adjacent  to 
these  places.  2.  The  South-^cest  Coast, 
reaching  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Corn- 
wall, and  including  Torquay,  Dawlish,  Sid- 
mouth  and  Exmouth,  &c.  3.  The  Land's 
End,  including  Penzance,  Flushing,  &c. 
4.  The  West  of  England,  comprehending 
the  places  along  the  borders  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  estuary  of  the  Severn ; here 
we  find  Clifton,  which  has  a more  bracing 
and  sharp  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
south-west  coast,  and  is,  therefore,  better 
suited  to  a relaxed  and  languid  habit,  and 
less  for  pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  where 
there  is  irritation  and  inflammatory  predis- 
position. Foreign  climates,  by  the  same 
authority,  have  also  been  classified  and 
divided  into  six  climatic  zones,  if  we  may 
so  speak: — 1.  The  South-west  of  France, 
comprehending  the  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Tou- 
louse, with^  the  little  town  of  Pau  for  its 
^ace  of  chief  resort.  2.  The  South-east  o f 
France,  comprehending  the  tract  of  country 
which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, from  Montpelier  to  the  banks 
of  the  Var,  the  boundary  stream  between 
I ranee  and  Piedmont ; here  we  have  the 
town  just  mentioned,  Marseilles,  with  its 
sharp,  dry  air,  and  Hy^res,  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  a shelter  from  the  nor- 
therl}'-  winds.  3.  N ice,  situated  on  the  same 
line  of  coast  as  Provence^  and  also  pro- 
tocted  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  espe- 
cially the  Mistral.  4.  Italy,  with  its  balmy 
and  somewhat  humid  atmosphere,  and  also 
with  ^ its  scorching  Sirocco  wind,  known 
only  in  the  summer,  however,  when  invalids 
should  not  be  there  as  the  climate  is  too 
enervating.  5.  The  Mediterranean  Islands, 
including  Alalta  and  Sicily,  not  desirable 
for  the  summer  "residence  of  invalids. 
6.  The  Atlantic,  including  Madeira,  the 
Canary  Isles,  the  Azores,  the  Bermudas,  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  into  the 
natuie  and  character  of  various  climates,  is 
the  recommendation  that  those  who  have 
Fulmonary  Consumption,  should  go  to  Ma- 
deira, Ptome,  or  Pisa  in  Italy,  and  in  Eng- 
land,  Torquay,  or  Undercliff.  Chronic 
Jironclatis,  Rome  or  Pisa,  or  Nice  abroad  • 
Torquay,  Undercliff,  or  Brighton,  at  home.’ 
Asthma f Nice,  or  Romo,  the  city  of 


classical  associations  ; Chronic  Rheumatism, 
the  same,  the  former  being  preferable  where 
there  is  an  irritable  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Oout,  Genoa,  or  the  West  Indies. 
Scrofula,  Nice  and  Rome,  or  the  West 
Indies.  Dyspepsia,  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Italy ; also  good  for 
Hypochondriasis,  and  many  other  nervous 
affections.  See  Air,  Atmosphere,  lles'ptra- 
iion. 

Clinical  (Greek  Tdine,  a bed).  Medical 
studies  pursued  at  the  beilsides  of  the  pa- 
tients, whore,  in  most  hospitals,  clinical  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  the  particular  cases. 

Cltnoid  (Greek  Mine  and  rfaJo.s  likeness). 
Processes  of  the  sella  tunica  of  the  sphinoid 
bone,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  knobs  of  a bed-post. 

Clitoris  (Greek  hleio,  to  hide).  A part 
of  the  female  pubendum  concealed  by  the 
labia  majora ; hence,  too,  conies  the  term 
clitorismus,  a morbid  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris. 

Cloaca  (Latin  cloaczis,  a sewer).  The 
openings,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  leading  to  the 
enclosed  dead  bones  ; so  called,  because  often 
filled  with  offensive  matter. 

Clonic  (Greek  kloneo,  to  move  to  and 
fro).  A name  for /Spa.sm.9,  (which  see). 

Cloves  (Latin  caryophyllus,  from  Greek 
Jearyon  a nut,  axidi  phyllon  a leaf).  These 
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are  the  unexpanded  blossoms  of  the  Gary-  I 
ophyllus  Aroviaticus,  a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Myrtacece ; they  belong 
to  the  class  of  stimulating  aromatics,  are 
chiefly  useful  in  flatulent  disorders,  to  cor- 
rect the  griping  tendency  of  purgatives,  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  bitter  tonics.  Dose,  of 
Powdered  Cloves  2 to  8 grains ; Infusion, 

1 to  2 ounces  ; Tincture,  20  to  30  minims  ; 
Essential  Oil,  2 to  6 drops — the  latter  is 
often  used  with  good  effect  in  tooth-ache  ; 
combined  with  Cajeput  oil,  Opium,  and 
Camphor  it  is  more  likely  to  be  effective. 

Club  Feet  (in  Latin  Pedes  contorti).  A 
congenital  distortion  of  the  feet.  See  Feet. 

Clyster  or  Gltster  (Greek  Klyso,  to 
wash  out).  A well-known  method  of  ad- 
ministering medicines,  when,  from  some 
obstruction  in  the  passage  to  the  stomach, 
or  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  or  inexpe- 
dient to  give  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
cases  of  lockjaw,  diseased  gullet,  &c.,  where 
nutriment  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  throat, 
it  is  sometimes  thrown  up  by  the  rectum, 
and  so  life  is  sustained  for  a considerable 
time,  perhaps  until  a cure  can  be  effected. 
The  nature  of  Clysters  depends  upon  the  ob- 
jects they  are  designed  to  effect;  thus,  they 
are  either  emollient,  anodyne,  or  purgative ; 
they  are  often  administered  to  assist  the 
operation  of  opening  medicines ; or  in  cases 
where  the  stomach  is  in  too  irritable  a state 
to  retain  them  ; and  to  destroy  ascarides  or 
maw-worms.  The  following  select  for- 
mula of  Clysters  may  be  found  useful : — 
Anodyne,  for  dysentery,  or  violent  purging, 
pain  in  the  bowels,  &c.,  take  Starch,  8 
ounces,  Tincture  of  Opium,  1 drachm,  Warm 
Water,  a pint;  mix.  Antispasmodic,  for 
colic,  flatulency,  &c.,  take  Tincture  of 
Assafoetida,  i an  ounce.  Tincture  of  Opium, 
20  drops,  thin  Gruel  a pint ; mix.  Laxative, 
Epsom  Salts,  ounces ; Olive  or  Castor  Oil, 
a tablespoonful,  thin  Gruel,  a pint;  mix. 
Astringent,  take  powdered  Galls  J an  ounce, 
or  Gailic  Acid  1 drachm,  Pain  Water, 
warm,  a pint ; mix ; usefuUn  falling  of  the 
rectum,  piles,  &c.  Diuretic,  take  Spirit  of 
Turpentine  ^ an  ounce.  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
Infusion  of  Linseed,  a pint ; in  stone,  sup- 
pression of  urine,  tetanus,  &c.  ; also  good 
for  Worms.  Nutritive,  Milk,  or  Mutton 
Broth,  and  Warm  Water,  equal  quantities. 
A good  Emollient  Clyster  is  made  by  adding 
an  ounce  of  Olive  Oil  to  a pint  of  Barley 
Water;  useful  in  peritoneal  inflammation. 
A Salt  Enema  is  made  by  adding  a tablo- 
^poonful  of  Common  Salt  to  a pint  of  tepid 
W ater ; useful  to  dislodge  worms ; and  a 
Tobacco  Enema  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
Water  on  a drachm  of  dined  Tobacco  leaves : 


in  sti'angulated  hernia  this  may  be  injected 
with  advantage ; it  has  sometimes  enabled 
the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  gut,  when  every 
other  method  has  failed : only  half  the 
quantity  should  be  thrown  up  at  once,  or 
its  effects  upon  the  system  may  be  very 
injurious.  For  modes  of  application,  instru- 
ments, &c.,  see  Enemas,  Lavements. 

Coagulation  (Latin  con  and  agere,  to 
bring  together).  The  act  of  coagulation  or 
forming  into  a solid  substance  ; this  may  bo 
either  spontaneous,  like  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  blood ; or  induced,  as  the  effect 
produced  upon  albumen  by  heat,  alcohol, 
acid,  &c.  Coagulahle  Lymph  is  the  fluid 
effused  from  wounds,  which  afterwards  so- 
lidifies and  becomes  the  bond  of  union,  or 
Cicatrix,  which  see.  Coagulum  is  distin- 
guished, 1st,  as  clot,  applied  to  the  blood 
only  ; 2nd,  albumous  ; 3rd,  curd,  applied  to 
milk. 

Coaptation,  a setting  or  joining  of  the 
bone.  See  Fracture. 

CoccuLUS  Indices  (Greek  ^*oH'05,  a grain ; 
literally  Indian  grain).  A name  given  to  the 


berries  of  the  Cocculus  Tuberosus,  the  active 
principle  of  which  is  Pio'otoxia  (which 
see). 

Cocus  ButyraCE^.  The  Mackaw  tree, 
the  kernels  of  which  contain  a proportion 
of  Palm  oil  (which  see). 

Coccyx  (Greek  kokhis,  a cuckoo).  The 
lower  end  of  the  spine,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resomblauco  to  a cuckoo  s beak ; 
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another  name  for  it  is  the  Os  coccygis,  a 
muscle  of  which  is  called  Coccygeus.  See 
Cauda,  Spine. 

Cochineal  (Greek  Jcokhos,  a grain). 
Sometimes  called  Coccinella^  an  insect  which 
feeds  on  several  species  of  cactus,  and  has 
hence  been  distinguished  as  Coccus  Cacti ; 
in  its  dead  state  it  closely  resembles  a 
wrinkled  seed,  or  grain,  hence  its  Greek 
namei  Its  use  is  chiefly  as  a colouring  in- 
gredient ; but  by  some  it  is  supposed  to 
possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  proper- 
ties, and,  therefore,  its  employment  in 
hooping  cough  : the  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  5 to  10  grains,  it  is  usually  given 
mixed  with  Salt  of  Tartar;  dose  of  the 
Tincture  is  from  30  drops  to  2 drachms. 

CocHLEARiA  OFFICINALIS,  (Scurvy  Grass). 
A common  plant,  possessing  antiscorbutic 
and  diuretic  properties,  formerly  much  used 
but  now  seldom  prescribed.  The  Spirifus 
Cochlearice  is  considered  good  as  a wash  for 
the  mouth  and  gums  in  scurvy  ; it  is  also 


taken  for  the  same  complaint,  dose  ^ a 
drachm  to  a drachm  ; dose  of  the  Juice,  I an 
ounce  to  2 ounces,  of  the  Syrup,  i an  ounce 
to  an  ounce.  See  Scurvy. 

Cochlea  (Greek  koJclos,  a conch).  A 
cavity  of  the  ear,  resembling  the  spiral  shell 
of  the  snail.  (See  Ear.)  From  the  same 
root  comes  Cochlearis,  Latin  for  a snail’s 
shell ; a terra  applied  to  the  spoons  used  for 
the  administration  of  medicines  ; they  are 
distinguished  in  prescriptions  as  Cochlear 
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amplius,  mediocere,  and  minimuvr,,  n table* 
dessert,  and  teaspoon.  (See  Apothecaries 
Measures.)  In  the  botanical  gonus,  called 
Cochlearia,  is  included  Horseradish  and 
Scurvy  Grass. 

Cocoa  Nut.  This  well-known  fruit  of 
the  Cocos ^ Nucifera,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  of  the  palm  tribe,  cannot  be 
recommended  for  family  eating  ; it  is  very 
nice,  but  very  indigestible,  being  rendered 
so  by  its  oily  nature  and  solidity  of  struc- 
ture ; it  might  probably  be  not  so  objection- 
able on  this  score,  if  pulped,  or  made  into 
flour,  but  this,  we  apprehend,  would  detract 
from  the  flavour.  The  juice,  or  milk,  as  it 
is  called,  is,  when  fresh  and  sweet,  whole- 
some enough,  but  we  seldom  get  it  so.  It 
is  described  by  travellers  as  most  delicious, 
when  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree  in  the  hot 
countries  where  it  is  produced,  being  at 
once  sweet  and  acidulous. 

CocTiON.  (Latin  coquo,  to  digest).  The 
process  of  reducing  the  aliments  to  chyle, 
(which  see,)  and  Digestion. 

Codeia.  One  of  the  alkaloids  obtained 
from  Opium  (which  see) ; when  used,  which 
is  seldom,  being*  much  weaker  than  Mor- 
phine (which  see),  it  is  in  the  form  of 
Syrup,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  a drachm; 
its  chief  employment  has  been  in  Hooping 
Cough  (which  see). 

Cod  Liver  Oil.  This  oil  is  prepared  from 
the  liver  of  the  Cod  fish,  and  some  other  al- 
lied species  ; it  has  of  late  years  come  into 
very  extensive  use  as  a therapeutic  agent ; 
it  was  formerly  of  good  repute  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism,  but  being  extremely 
nauseous, never  obtained  generalacceptance; 
this  objectionds,  in  a great  measure,  obviated 
by  the  present  improved  methods  of  prepa- 
ration, and  the  best  Cod  Liver  Oil,  being 
almost  colourless,  and  free  from  taste  or 
smell,  except  a slight  fishy  impregnation, 
may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  stomach. 
For  the  revival  of  its  use  in  this  country,  wm 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1841,  employed  it  as 
a curative  agent  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
over  which  it  appears  to  exert  a specific 
action.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
advance  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession 
and  of  the  public  ; and,  certainly,  its  effects 
in  some  cases  have  been  truly  marvellous  : 
consumptive  patients,  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  have  experienced  quit© 
a renovation  under  its  influence ; th  e sunken 
cheeks  have  again  become  plump  and  tino-cd 
with  the  hues  of  health;  the  dim  eyea 
ha^m  shone  with  their  former  brightness, 
and  the  dark  rim  around  them  has  disap- 
pegi  gc, ; the  emaciated  frame  has  gathered 
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flesh,  and  the  weak  vacillating  step  has  grown 
firm  and  steady  as  of  old.  Such,  we  say, 
has  been  the  effect  in  some  cases ; in  very 
many,  if  not  so  marked,  it  has  proved  de- 
cidedly beneficial  ; so  that  the  dicta  of  Dr. 
Williains — ^^we  must  pause  ere  we  in  future 
pass  the  terrible  sentence  of  ‘ no  hope’  on  the 
consumptive  patient,”  is  in  no  want  of  con- 
firmation. There  is  some  difference  ofopinion 
as  to  whether  Iodine,  Bromine,  or  Phos- 
phorus, all  of  which  are  contained  in  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  is  the  peculiar  principle  which 
renders  its  operation  sobeneficial  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  tubercular  destruction  of  the 
lungs,  in  giving  firmness  to  the  muscles, 
and  filling  up  the  decayed  tissues  with  adi- 
pose matter  ; but  probably  all  three  have  a 
share  in  the  effect  produced.  In  all  diseases 
connected  with  a scrofulous  habit  of  thecon- 
stitution,  this  oil  has  been  used  with  great 
advantage;  in  general  debility,  its  decidedly 
nutritive  properties  render  it  extremely 
valuable  ; and  in  atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the 
flesh  in  children,  where  the  glands  of  the 
belly  are  knotted  and  hard,  and  the  veins 
enlarged,  it  often  effects  a cure  ; in  such  a 
case  it  is  given  internally,  about  a tea- 
spoonful twice  a day,  and  also  rubbed  into 
the  skin  of  the  stomach  three  times  a day. 

The  common  dose  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  an 
adult  is  one  tablespoonful,  two  or  three 
time.s  aday;  sometimes  double  this  quantity 
is  given,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  begin 
with  a small  dose,  and  gradually  increase. 
With  regard  to  the  best  vehicle  for  its  ad- 
ministration, this  must  depend  greatly  upon 
individual  taste  ; but  Milk,  Orange  Wine, 
Ale,  or  some  bitter  infusion.  Cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  water;  and  cold  Coffee  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  best ; for  children 
it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  sugar,  or  disguised  in  well 
sweetened  Cocoa,  in  which  state  it  is  some- 
times takenunknowingly  ;Raspberry  Vinegar 
is  not  a bad  vehicle.  About  an  hour  before 
a meal  is  the  best  time  for  taking  this  Oil ; 
it  is  then  less  likely  to  cause  nausea,  and 
more  likely  to  become  assimilated  with  the 
food.  Patients,  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  it,  experience  a sensation  of  sinking  and 
faintness  when  the  usual  dose  is  omitted, 
which  fully  bears  out  its  character  as  a nu- 
trient ; with  some  it  acts  slightly  as  a laxa- 
tive, and  with  others  causes  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a feeling  of  fulness  in  the 
chest  and  head,  and  even  spitting  of  blood  ; 
but  these  effects  are  quite  exceptional. 

Medical  professors  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  whether  the  pale  or  dark  oils  arq  fhe 
best  ; the  former  appears  to  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  iodine^  bromine,  phos- 


phorus, and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and  mag- 
nesia ; and  the  latter  to  be  richest  in  the 
component  parts  of  bile,  butyric,  and  acetic 
acids:  the  pale  is  less  likely  to  cause  nausea, 
if  it  is  really  fresh  and  pure,  so  that  it  is 
more  generally  preferred;  although  that 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  De 
Jongh,  which  is  of  a light  orange  colour, 
may  be  highly  recommended  as  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pecaliai'  pi-incipies 
which  render  this  Oil  so  valuable,  and  espe- 
cially of  Iodine  (which  see). 

OcELiA  (Greek  koiLia^the  belly).  Hence 
we  have  cceliac,  a term  applied  to  an  artery 
which  is  the  first  branch  of  the  aorta  in  the 
abdomen  ; and 

Cceliac  Passion.  A kind  of  chronic  flux, 
in  which  the  aliment  is  ejected  in  a half 
digested  state  ; the  symptoms  are  pains  in 
the  stomach,  distension  of  the  intestines 
with  wind,  white  stools,  and  great  ex- 
haustion. The  treatment  is  first  an  emetic 
and  cathartic  to  clear  the  stomach,  then 
warm  tonics  and  carminatives ; or,  if  the 
bowels  continue  relaxed,  opiates  and  absorb- 
ents. Some  consider  this  a kind  of  Colic, 

Coffee.  The  benuesof  the  Coffea  Ara- 
bica,  and  other  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Rnhiacece,  from  which,  in  a roasted  state, 
the  well-known  beverage  is  prepared,  which 
goes  by  this  name.  It  is  a tonic  and  stiinu- 
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lunt,  and  possesses  exhilarant  and  anti-so- 
porific properties  which  render  it  highly 
valuable  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium, 
alcohol,  and  other  stupifying  or  narcotic 
poisons ; it  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
hooping  cough  and  asthma,  and  is  a good 
vehicle  for  the  administration  of  quinine 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  concealing  very 
much  the  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  of  those 
medicines.  Coffee  should  not  be  taken 
where  there  is  an  over  abundant  secretion 
of  bile,  as  it  stimulates  the  system  too  much, 
and  causes  headache  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms ; it  is  far  more  nutritious  than 
tea,  and  is  therefore  a better  beverage  for 
the  poorer  classes:  it  exerts  considerable 
influence  over  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  if  taken  too  strong,  and  too  frequently, 
as  it  often  is  by  literary  men,  and  others 
accustomed  to  mental  occupation, it  is  likely 
to  do  mischief.  Those  who  from  inclina- 
tion, or  inability  to  purchase  meat,  live 
chiefly  on  unaaotised  or  vegetable  food, 
should  certainly  take  Coffee,  a strong  cup 
of  which  is  considered  a good  protection 
from  the  effects  of  malaria  it  is  more  suit- 
able for  atnorning  beverage  than  tea,  because 
it  is  less  likely  to  affect  the  nervous  func- 
tions. Coffee  should  be  used  freshly  ground, 
and  only  infused  in  boiling  water,  never 
boiled;  for  invalids  it  may  be  made  with 
half  nailk,  and  in  this  way,  if  not  too 
heavy  for  the  stomach,  will  prove  nutritious. 

The  peculiar  aroma  of  Coffee  consists  in 
an  essential  oil,  of  which  it  contains  a large 
proportion ; but  its  active  principle  lies 
chiefly  in  an  alkaloid,  called  Caffeine  (which 
see),  and  this  is  identical  with  Theine,  the 
alkaloid  of  Tea  (which  see).  When  admi- 
nistered to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison. 
Coffee  should  be  fresh,  pure,  and  strong, 
without  milk  or  sugar  : the  hot  infusion  of 
1 ounce  of  the  ground  berries  to  be  taken 
about  every  twenty  minutes.  In  their  raw 
state,  the  berries  possess  febrifuge  properties 
and  are  prescribed  medicinally,  most  fre- 
q^uently  for  Hemicrania  and  Intermittent 
levers  (which  see) : the  dose  is  a scruple 
of  the  powder  given  every  hour  during  the 
mtei  mission  of  the  attacks  ; it  is  also  given 
in  the  form  of  a strong  decoction,  sometimes 
combined  with  Lemon  juice.  The  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  take  an  infusion  of  the 
raw  berries  to  promote  a flow  of  urine. 
For  the  sophistications  of  coffee,  see  Adul- 
teration. 

Cohesion  (Latin  cohereo,  to  stick  toge- 
ther). The  power  by  which  the  component 
parts  of  a body  cohere  or  keep  together  ; it 
13  the  opposite  of  Expansion,  (which  see), 
and  Healing f Wounds. 
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Coitus  (Latin  coire,  to  go  together).  The 
conjunction  of  two  sexes.  See  Copulation. 

COLCHIOUM.  The  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the 
Colchicum  Autumnale,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Melanihacem,  which  grows  in  this 
country  in  most  meadows,  and  is  commonly 
called  Meadow  Saffron,  are  much  used  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, on  which  they  appear  to  exert  a spe- 
cific effect.  For  non-inflammatory  affections 
generally,  colchicum  has  of  late  been  much 
administered ; it  is  strongly  irritant,  diu- 
retic, and  purgative,  and  should  be  used  very 
cautiously.  It  has  been  recommended  in 


gonorrhoea,  with  Tincture  of  Opitim,  low 
diet,  and  wann  baths.  On  the  cominenc  it 
has  been  extolled  as  a remedy  for  dropsy 
and  humeral  asthma.  Its  principal  forms 
of  administration  are  Vinegar  of  Colchicum, 
dose  30  to  90  minims  ; Oxymcl  and  Syrup’ 
1 to  2 drachms ; Extract,  ‘ a grain  to  2 grains’" 
Acetic  Extract,  the  same  ; Tincture,  ^ a 
drachm  to  a drachm  ; Wine,  15  minims  tO' 

^ud  Wine  appear  to  be; 
the  best  menstrua  for  extracting  the  nrouer- 
ties  of  Colchicum,  which  is  the  active  prfn- 
ciple  of  most  nostrums  sold  as  infallible* 
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the  family  doctor: 


remedies  for  GrOut  and  Ulieumatism.  One  of 
them  is  Dr.  Wilson’s  Gout  Tincture  ; and 
another,  very  popular  in  France,  is  called 
Mau  Medicinale  de  Husson.  The  following 
is  its  form  of  preparation  : — Macerate  2 
ounces  of  fresh  Colchicum  root,  cut  in  slices, 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  White  Wine  ; 
filter,  and  take  from  20  to  30  minims  twice  a 
day.  Old  authors  recommend  the  Meadow 
Saffron  for  gout,  under  the  name  of  Hermo- 
dadyllus.  The  juice  of  the  bulb  is  very  poi- 
sonous to  dogs  ; hence  its  Dutch  and  French 
names — llundes  hoden,  aiid  Tue-chem. 

Cold,  as  applied  to  temperature,  may  be 
defined  as  the  absence  of  heat,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, (7aZoWc (which see) ; e^X'^oTemperature. 
The  use  of  cold,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
has  long  been  known  and  highly  valued. 
On  the  system  generally  it  acts  as  a bracing 
tonic,  strengthening  and  invigorating  the 
frame.  In  certain  forms  of  inflammatory 
disease,  and  where  there  is  undue  excita- 
bility of  any  organ,  the  application  of  cold 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
That  of  ice  is  generally  applied,  when  the 
ice  itself  can  be  procured,  but  a very  low 
temperature  may  be  produced  by  various 
evaporating  lotions  made  with  spiiits,  &c., 
and  other  constituents : one  of  the  most 
useful  and  easily  procured  is  a compound  of 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  commonly  called  Sal 
Ammoniac,  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Salt- 
petre, of  each  of  these  ^ an  ounce  added 
to  a quart  of  water  fresh  from  the  spring 
or  well,  should  the  weather  be  warm.  The 
best  spirit  to  use  is  Ether,  next  to  that  Pui’e 
Alcohol,  but  any  strong  spirit  will  produce 
the  effect ; moisten  a piece  of  lint  with  it, 
and  lay  it  over  the  part  affected.  See  Re- 
frigeration. 

Cold  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  a disease, 
although  it  is  the  prolific  source  of  many 
diseases,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  the  family  doctor  is  called  in  to 
treat  are  termed  colds,  under  which  generic 
term,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  included 
Catarrh,  Influenza,  bronchial  affections, 
and  the  incipient  stages  of  Bronchitis  (all 
of  which  see).  As  to  the  results  of  a cold, 
were  we  to  particularize  these,  we  might 
include  fevers,  rheumatic  affections,  and 
half  the  diseases  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir. 
In  this  climate,  more  especially,  with  its 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
persons  are  very  liable  to  catch  cold,”  as 
it  is  called,  and  generally  speaking,  far  too 
little  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  this 
liability,  and  the  effects  of  a ^‘slight  cold” 
when  it  is  contracted. 

The  sym'ptoms  of  a cold  are  familiar 


to  most  persons,  for  there  are  few  who 
have  not  experienced  them ; as  a general 
rule  the  treatment  should  be  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  out-of-door  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, unless  the  weather  be  very  fine 
and  mild ; warm  diluent  drinks  and  diii- 
phoretics  at  night  to  promote  perspiration, 
with  the  use  of  the  foot  bath.  The  saying* 
runs,  ‘‘feed  a cold  and  starve  a fev^’v,”  but 
this  is  not  always  the  safe  course  ; if  there 
is  an  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  a warm  nourishing  diet  may 
be  the  rule,  and  medicines  may  be  pretty 
nearly  dispensed  with,  but  if  these  symp- 
toms are  present,  the  system  must  be  re- 
duced by  low  diet  and  aperient  medicines  ; 
2 grains  of  Calomel,  with  ten  grains  of 
Dover’s  Powder  should  be  given  at  bed- 
time, and  a Senna  draught  in  the  morning, 
taking,  during  the  day,  a mixture  like  this : 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  2 drachms ; Sweet 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms  ; Wine  of  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  1 drachm ; Liquor  of 
Acetate  of  Ammonia,  6 ounces ; take  a 
tablespoonful  every  four  hours.  A high 
medical  authority  has  recently  recom- 
mended a total  abstinence  from  liquids; 
he  says  : — “ To  those  who  have  the  reso- 
lution to  bear  the  feelings  of  thirst  for 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  we  can  pro- 
mise a pretty  certain  and  complete  riddance 
of  their  colds ; and,  what  is  perhaps  more 
important,  a prevention  of  those  coughs 
which  commonly  succeed  them.  Nor  is  the 
suffering  from  thirst  nearly  so  great  as 
might  be  expected.”  It  is  Dr.  C.  J,  Williams, 
who  writes  thus: — “We  have  never  wit- 
nessed any  evil  from  this  abstinence  from 
liquors  for  the  time  prescribed  ; but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  do  harm  in  persons 
with  irritable  stomachs  ; or  in  those  liable 
to  urinary  disorders.  Moderation  in  liquid 
food  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against 
the  bad  effects  of  exposure  to  cold.  When 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
system  there  must  be  increased  perspiration, 
and,  therefore,  greater  risk  fi'om  the  effect 
of  cold.”  We  mention  this  new  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  treatment  for  cold, 
without  fully  recommending  its  adoption, 
having  tested  the  opposite  method  and  found 
it  efficacious ; it  might  do  in  some  cases, 
but  not,  we  apprehend,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority. For  directions  for  the  treatment  oi 
cough  and  other  concomitants  of  cold,  see 
Cough. 

Cold  Cream.  This  agreeable  and  cool- 
ing application,  so  usefxil  for  chapped  li]>s 
and  hands,  and  other  excoriated  siu-faces, 
may  be  prepared  in  several  ways ; the  fol- 
lowing is,  perhaps,  as  easy  and  as  good  aa 
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any  Melt  four  ounces  of  White  Wax  in 
a pound  of  Almond,  or  pure  Olive  Oil,  and, 
when  it  begins  to  cool,  mix  gradually  with 
it  a pint  of  Rose  or  Elder  Flower  water,  if 
the  latter,  add  about  12  drops  of  Otto  of 
Roses,  or  any  other  perfume  which  may  be 
agreeable  ; if  the  former,  the  like  quantity 
of  Essence  of  Bergamot ; the  mixture  must 
be  kept  constantly  stirred  until  cold,  or  the 
oil  and  water  will  separate  ; if  properly 
managed  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth,  nearly 
white  in  colour,  and  about  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream  ; it  should  be  kept  in  covered 
pots  with  a piece  of  tinfoil  between  the 
lid  and  the  pot. 

Colic,  is  a disease,  of  which  nosologists 
enumerate  seven  distinct  species ; these  are, 
1,  Spasmodic^  accompanied  by  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  (see  Cholera) ; 2,  Stercoracious, 
resulting  from  costiveness  after  long  con- 
tinued Constipation  (which  see);  3,  Acci- 
dental, from  acrid  matter  in  the  intestines  ; 
i,  Painters',  or  Devonshire  Colic  {C.  Picto- 
rium),  also  called  Saiurnina,  because  the 
effects  of  lead,  and  Dry  Belly  Ache;  5, 
Meconial  Colic,  affecting  new-born  infants 
and  resulting  from  retention  of  the  Meco- 
nium (which  see);  6,  Calcxdous  Colic,  a fixed 
hardness  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
abdomen,  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
Calculi  (which  see) ; 7,  Verminous  Colic, 
resulting  from  Worms  (which  see). 

The  symptoms  of  colic,  in  general,  are  a 
painful  distension  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
belly,  with  a twisting  round  of  the  navel, 
and  very  commonly  vomiting,  costiveness, 
and  spasms.  Among  the  most  frequent 
causes  may  be  named  worms,  poisonous  or 
unwholesome  substances,  long  undigested 
food,  redundancy  of  vitiated  bile,  internal 
gout  and  rheumatism,  intense  cold,  hard  or 
acid  fruits  or  vegetables. 

The  treatment  must  depend  greatly  upon 
the  cause,  thus  in  Colic,  where  there 

is  loss  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
great  thirst,  fever,  costiveness,  and  vomit- 
ing, with  spasmodic  pains,  mercurials  and 
purgatives  must  be  administered,  with 
effervescingdraughts,  fomentations,  andfric- 
tion.  If  the  symptoms  become  violent  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  appears 
likely,  bleeding  by  the  lancet  or  leeches 
may  be  resorted  to,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  young  and  plethoric.  In  Flatxdent  Colic, 
where  there  is  costiveness,  pain,  soreness, 
and  griping  of  the  bowels,  rumbling,  and 
distension,  with  inclination  to  vomit,  and 
coidnessof  the  extremities,  the  administra- 
tion of  aromatic  cordials,  with  opiates  and 
purgatives,  warm  applications  to  the 


stomach,  and  antispasmodic  clysters  ejected 
every  three  or  four  hours ; bleeding,  as 
above,  if  inflammation  is  threatened.  In 
Hysteric  Colic,  where  there  is  nausea, 
spasms,  costiveness,  and  great  dejection  of 
spirits,  the  proper  course  will  be  laxatives, 
if  required,  with  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
huric  Ether,  and  after  the  bowels  have 
een  evacuated,  Camomile  Tea,  or  other 
bitter  infusion,  with  a little  anodyne.  Tur^ 
pentine  clysters  have  been  also  found  useful. 

Although  Colic  is  properly  a painful  affec- 
tion of  the  colon,  withoxit  inflammation  or 
fever,  yet  it  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  often  results  in  injlaxnrnation  of  the 
hoxvels  (which  see) ; it  may  generally 
be  distinguished  from  actual  inflammation 
by  the  spasmodic  contraction  ofthe  abdomen, 
the  absence,  or  trifling  degree  of  fever  and 
insensibility  to  pressure,  and  also  by  the 
state  of  the  pulse. 

For  Lead,  Painters',  oxDevonshire  Colic, s,o 
called  because  it  formerly  prevailed  in  Cyder 
counties,  where  leaden  vessels  w^ere  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beverage, 
the  same  general  remedies  may  be  used  as 
for  other  forms  of  colic  : for  the  palsy, 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  lead, 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  wrists, 
galvanism,  fifiction,  and  shampooing,  with 
Bath,  or  other  chalybeate  waters.  Those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead,  or  in 
occupations  in  which  one  or  other  of  its 
preparations  are  frequently  handled,  may 
generally  escape  its  baneful  effects  by  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness ; they  should  never 
take  their  meals  where  they  work,  or  with 
unwashed  hands  ; let  them  eat  fat  meat, 
and  butter,  and  acidulous  drinks,  esjDecially 
those  rendered  so  by  Sulphmfic  Acid  : the 
men  employed  at  the  Birmingham  white- 
lead  works  have  been  almost  free  from 
this  disease,  to  which  they  were  much  sub- 
ject before,  since  they  have  mixed  a little  of 
the  above  acid  with  their  treacle-beer.  From 
the  first  attack  of  Lead  Colic,  patients  gene* 
rally  recover  ; but  unless  they  change  their 
occupations,  or  observe  the  above  precau- 
tions with  scrupulous  care,  the  attacks  are 
repeated,  each  time  with  greater  violence, 
and  they  become,  eventually,  miserable 
cripples. 

Collapse  (Latin  collator,  to  shrink 
down).  A failure,  more  or  less  sudden,  of 
the  circulation  or  the  vital  pow'er,  as  of 
the  brain,  or  of  the  whole  system.  This 
occurs  in  some  diseases  which  are  imme- 
diately dangerous  to  life,  such  as  Cholera, 
Typhus  F'ever  (which  see). 
Colliquamentum.  4 term  applied  by 
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Harvey  to  the  first  Tuditnents  of  the  em- 
bryo in  generation.  From  the  same  root 
comes  also  Colliquative,  any  excessive  evacu- 
ation, as  Diarrhoea,  or  Perspiration  (which 
see). 

CoLLUM.  (Latin  for  the  neclc,  which  see), 
&lso  Cervix. 

CoLLYRiUM  (Greek  Icolyo,  to  stop,  and 
rous,  a running).  A wash  for  the  Eye 
(which  see). 

CoLoevNTH.  Bitter  Apple  or  Cucumber, 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Cucurhitacece , 
called  by  botanists  Citrullus  Colocynthus, 
the  decorticated  fruit  or  pulp  of  which  is  a 
drastic  purgative : it  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  dropsical  and  lethargic  diseases, 
but  is  now  principally  given  in  habitual 
constipation,  in  affections  of  the  brain,  as 
a revulsive,  and  in  various  diseases  where 
an  active  purgative  is  required.  In  small 


doses  it  is  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  alter- 
ative; in  overdoses  poisonous,  producing  ex- 
cessive irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
the  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  2 to  8 grains ; 
in  this  form  it  is  seldom  given  ; of  the  Pill, 
or  Extract,  from  5 to  10  or  15  grains  ; it 
should  never  be  given  without  some 
aromatic,  to  correct  its  griping  tendenc}^ 
and  to  effect  this  object,  is  sometimes  tritu- 
rated with  gummy  farinaceous  substances. 
A watery  decoction,  or  infusion,  has  been 
recommended  as  less  drastic  than  any  other 
form  of  administration,  and  as  especially 
good  for  worms,  but  this  is  not  often 
used.  Colocyntine  is  the  active  principle  of 
this  drug.  See  Purgatives. 

Colostrum.  The  milk  first  secreted 
after  delivery. 

COLROCELE  (Greek  kolpos,  the  vagina, 


and  kele,  a tumouT).  A tumour  or  herhia 
in  the  vagina  (which  see). 

COLPOPTOSIS  (Greek  kolpos,  and  ptosis^ 
a falling  down).  Prolapsus  of  the  Vagina 
(which  see). 

Coltsfoot  (Latin  a cough).  This 
is  a common  English  plant,  whose  power- 
fully expectorant  qualities  have  rendered 
it  celebrated  as  a remedy  for  coughs  ; hence 
its  Latin  name  derived  from  the  above  root. 
Tussilago  far  far  a is  the  botanical  designa- 
tion of  the  common  Coltsfoot,  the  whole  of 
which  abounds  in  mucilage  ; it  is  slightly 
bitter,  having  tonic  as  well  as  demulcent 
properties:  the  common  form  of  administra- 
tion is  that  of  a Decoction  made  by  boiling 
a handful  of  the  leaves  in  two  pints  of 
water  until  reduced  to  a pint ; sweetened 
with  a little  Sugar  candy,  and  acidulated 
with  a slice  or  two  of  Lemon,  this  is  a very 
pleasant  and  useful  drink  ; a wineglassfid 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 


The  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot  is  much  given  by 
French  physicians  for  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  herb  boiled  in  Milk  is  good  for  con- 
sumptive patients  with  distressing  coughs. 

CoLUMNA  (Latin  for  a column).  Applied 
to  the  columnee  carnece,  or  muscular  fasculi 
of  the  heart,  and  to  some  other  parts. 

Colza  Oil.  This  is  extracted  from  the 
seed  of  the  Brassica  arvensis,  a well- 
known  species  of  cabbage  ; this  oil  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap,  and  also  to 
burn  in  lamps. 
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Coma  ^Greek  heo^  to  lie).  Drowsiness, 
a state  of  insensibility  resembling  sleep, 
from  wliich  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused, 
or  only  to  partial  sensibility ; this  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
it  may  be  from  the  effusion  of  watery  fluid, 
or  of  matter,  or,  perhaps,  the  bone  of  the 
skull  depressed  by  some  external  injury. 
Ihis  is  called  a comatose  condition,  and  it 
exista  in  narcotic  poisoning,  in  apoplexy,  &c., 
and  complete  intoxication  by  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Between  Coma  and  fainting 
there  is  this  marked  difference:  in  the 
former,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
sufficiently  perceptible ; in  the  latter,  not  so. 
Two  distinct  forms  of  Coma  are  recognized 
by  the  faculty — viz.,  C.  Somnolentum,  in 
which  the  patient,  when  roused,  immediately 
relapses ; and  C.  Vigils  in  which  he  is  un- 
able to  sleep,  although  so  inclined.  For 
treatment^  see  A-poplexy^  Intoxication^ 
loisoning. 

Comminuted  (Latin  eomminuoy  to  break 
in  pieces) . This  term  is  applied  to  a frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces.  See  Fracture. 

Commissure  (Latin  committo^  to  unite). 
A joint  or  seam ; in  anatomy  applied  to  th*e 
parts  which  unite  the  hemispheres  of  the 
Drain  (which  see). 

CoMPLExus  (Latin  compleetor^  to  com- 
prise); A muscle  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  neck.  See  Muscles. 

Compound  Medicines.  These  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes— viz..  Officinal  Fre- 
parationSf  or  those  ordered  in  the  several 
Pharmacopceias ; and  Magistral,  or  Extern- 
poraneous  Formulae.  See  Medicines. 

Compress  (Latin  to  press).  A 

piece  of  folded  linen  or  lint,  placed  by  the 
surgeon  generally  under  a bandage,  where 
he  wishes  to  make  a pressure  (which  see). 

^ From  the  same  root  comes  also  compres- 
sion and  compressor ; the  former  term  being 
generally  applied  to  a diseased  state  of  the 
Drain  (which  see) ; and  the  latter  to  a muscle 
which  compresses  a part,  as  that  of  the  Nose 
and  the  Urethra  (both  of  which  see). 

Concentration  (Latin  eoncentro).  The 
Btrengthening  of  mixtures,  solutions,  &c., 
by  getting  rid  of  their  watery  parts  j this  is 
usually  done  by  Evaporation  (which  see). 

Conception  (Latin,  concipio,  to  conceive), 
^e  first  stage  of  generation  on  the  part  of 
the  female.  See  Generation. 

Concha  (Latin  for  a shell).  A term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  resemble  a shell,  as  C. 
Aurts,  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; and  C.  Naris 
the  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone! 

Concretion  (Latin  concresco,  to  grow 
together).  A term  usually  applied  to  the 
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formation  of  stones  in  the  intestines.  Se« 
Calculus. 

Concussion  (Latin  eoncutio,  to  shake 
together).  This  term  is  usually  applied  to 
injuries  sustained  by  the  brain  and  other 
viscera.  See  Drain,  &c. 

Conductor  (Latin  eonduco,  to  lead).  A 
grooved  instrument  used  bv  surgeons  to  pass 
into  a diseased  part,  by  which  to  direct  the 
operating  knife,  sometimes  called  the  Birec^ 
tor  (which  see). 

CONDYLE.S  (Greek  kondylos,  a knuckle). 
Rounded  eminences  in  the  jobits  of  several 
bones,  asthe  Auwerws  and  femur  (which  see). 
From  the  same  root  comes  also  Condyloid,  a 
term  applied  to  some  of  the  openings  of  tho 
occipital  bone,  through  whicn  the  veins  of 
the  neck  pass.  Condyloma,  a wart-like  ex- 
crescence which  appears  about  the  Anus  and 
Fubendum  (which  see). 

Confections  (Latin  confeio,  to  make  up). 
Under  this  name  are  comprehended  several 
medical  compounds,  including,  according  to 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Conserves 
and  Electuaries  (which  see) ; strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  these  are  not  true  confections, 
of  which  we  give  a list  of  the  principal  in 
use:-— 1.  C.  Amygdalarum  (C.  of  Almonds); 

2.  C.  Aromaticum  (Aromatic  Confection) ; 

3.  C.  Aurantiorum  (C.  of  Seville  Orange)  ; 

4.  C.  Cassiez  (C.  of  Purging  Cassia) ; 5,  C. 
Opii  (Confection  of  Opium) ; 6.  C.  Fiperis 
Nigri  (C.  of  Black  Pepper),  commonly  called 
Ward’s  Paste,  for  Fistula;  7.  C.  Rosas 
CanincB  (C.  of  Dog  Rose) ; 8.  Rosae  Gallicce 
(C.  of  the  Red  Rose) ; 9.  C.  Ruta  (C.  of 
Rue) ; 10.  C.  Scammonii  (C.  of  Scam- 
mony)  ; 11.  C.  Sennei  (C.  of  Senna),  Lena- 
tive  Electuary;  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  these  are  all  spoken  of  under  the 
several  heads  of  their  principal  components. 

Confluent  (Latin  for  to  flow  to).  Ap- 
plied to  a form  of  inflammatory  disease 
which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  as  confluent  Small  Fox  (which  see), 
also  Variola. 

Congestion  (Latin  congero,  to  amass). 
Applied  to  undue  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels : those  of  the  brain  are  most  usually 
so  affected,  owing  to  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  do  not 
admit  of  expansion  for  any  increased  quan- 
quity  of  blood  which  may  flow  in.  Most  of 
the  other  important  viscera  are  contained  in 
cavities  with  yielding  walls;  and,  in  them,  a 
greater  fulness  of  the  veins  than  usual  is  not 
generally  attended  with  such  dang^rjua 
effects. 

The  cause  <st  congestion  may  be  anythimr 
which  impedes  the  whole  circulation  so  as  t# 
increase  the  action  of  the  heart ; an  y pressure 
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ou  the  veins  which  obstructs  the  passage  of 
tlie  blood  through  them ; a dilation  of  the 
coats  of  the  veins  from  debility;  cold  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  a dry  state  of 
the  skin ; a decay  of  the  cells  in  the  small 
secreting  cavities,  blocking  them  up,  and 
thus  causing  local  congestion,  which,  if  not 
relieved,  may  lead  to  that  of  the  whole 
system.  See  Brainy  ChilblainSy  Hyper- 
trophy. 

CoNGius.  A measure  capable  of  contain- 
ing a gallon,  or  eight  pints.  - 

Conglobate  (Latin  conglobo.,  to  gather 
into  a ball).  Applied  to  a gland  of  a globular 
form,  like  those  of  the  absorbent  system. 
See  Absorbents,  Glands. 

Conglomerate  (Latin  conglomero,  to 
heap  together).  A cluster  of  glands,  as  the 
Barotid,  Pancreas  (which  see). 

CoNiuM.  Common  Hemlock  (Latin 
Conium  maculatum.  See  Gicuta,  Hemlock. 

Conjunctiva  (Latin  conjungo,  to  unite). 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids  which  is  continued  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  globe  of  the  Eye  (which 
see).  Conjunctiva  Granular  is  a diseased 
condition  of  this  membrane : it  usually 
follows  purulent  Optlialmia  (which  see). 

Conserves  (Latin  conserve,  to  keep).  A 
composition  of  fruit  or  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  sugar ; the  conserves  used  medicinally 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Confections. 

Constipation  (Latin  constipo,  to  crowd 
together.)  Habitual  confinement  of  the 
bowels,  which  is  produced  from  want  of  tone 
In  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
tendency  to  absorb  the  fluid  elements  of  the 
foeces,  so  that  they  are  left  in  too  solid  a 
form  for  the  muscles  to  act  upon ; the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  case.  See  Costiveness. 

Constituens  (Latin  constituo,  to  dispose). 
A constituent  part  of  a medicinal  formula, 
being  that  which  imparts  a convenient 
or  agreeable  form ; the  vehicle.  See  Pr^ 
tcriptions. 

Constitution  (same  root  as  above).  This 
is — first  of  the  body,  meaning  the  condition 
of  the  body;  the  propria,  or  individual 
peculiarities,  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
munia,  or  qualities  which  are  common  to  all : 
thus  we  say,  this  or  that  man’s  constitution, 
as  something  distinct  from  that  of  the  human 
race  generally.  (See  Diathesis).  Second, 
the  constitution  of  the  air,  meaning  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  vapours 
arising  from  the  earth,  in  relation  to  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  man,  according  to 
■which  they  are  denominated  Bilious,  Dysen- 
teric, &c.  See  Atmosphere,  Epidemics,  &c. 

Consumption  (Latin  consume,  to  waste 
ftway).  A wasting  of  the  body,  resulting 


generally  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion or  Phthisis,  fwhich  see) ; for  an  account 
of  that  form  of  tne  disease  called  Nervous 
Consumption,  (see  Atrophy). 

Pulmonary  disease  prevails  in  England 
to  a greater  extent  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country ; as  manyas  70,000,  it  has  been  stated 
upon  good  authority,  die  annually  of  this 
alone.  The  impression  is  generally  enter- 
tained, that  the  variableness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  prevalence  of  damp  and  fogs  is  the 
chief  cause ; this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  true, 
but  much  is  owing  to  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, how  acquired  we  need  not  pause  to  in- 
quire, amid  the  unfavourable  circumstances  as 
to  ventilation,  diet,  clothing,  &c.,  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  live. 
The  formation  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs  may 
arise  from  various  causes ; where  there  is 
predisposition,  the  most  trifling  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp,  the  least  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  health,  will  frequently  develope  the 
disease  ; and  even  where  there  is  not,  it  re- 
quires but  little  to  set  it  up ; and  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  through 
Europe : it  is  found  that  in  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  other  Continental 
hospitals,  consumptive  cases  form  as  large  a 
proportion  of  those  treated  as  they  do  with 
us.  Among  the  most  general  of  the  pre- 
disposing, or  exciting  causes,  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  the  hereditary  taint 
already  spoken  of,  a scrofulous  habit  of  body, 
a peculiar  formation  of  the  chest  compres- 
sing the  space  appropriated  to  the  lungs,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  free  play;  this  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  artificial  compres- 
sion, against  which  we  cannot  raise  our 
voice  too  loudly,  or  too  often,  (see  Stays, 
Tight  Lacing).  Inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
catarrh,  syphilis,  king’s  evil,  small  pox, 
measles,  or  any  disease  which  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  qualitj'’  of  the  blood, 
or  weaken  the  system,  may  be  classed  among 
the  causes  of  Consumption ; as  may  certain 
employments  which  necessitate  the  breath- 
ing of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  impurities, 
causing  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  passages, 
which  is  likely  to  extend  to  the  lungs  them- 
selves, and  initiate  tubercular  disease. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  magnetic  guards 
for  the  mouth,  which  atti'act  the  minute 
particles  of  steel  dust,  and  prevent  their 
entering,  needle  grinders  seldom  attained 
to  the  a^e  of  forty  years;  and  it  is  now  found 
that  hair  dressers,  bakers,  millers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  laboratory  men,  coal-heavers, 
chimney  sweeps,  dressers  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  workmen  in  leather  warehouses,  are  ou 
especially  liubie  to  lulmunic  disease.  A 
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eiight  cough  resulting  from  a cold  caught 
by  sitting  in  a draught,  or  getting  wet,  or 
wearing  damp  linen,  will  if  neglected  often 
become  worse,  and  eventually  lead  to  Con- 
sumption. So  too  will  scrofula,  with  which 
a large  proportion  of  the  ill-fed,  ill  clad, 
and  worse  - housed  lower  classes  are 
aflectcd.  It  has  been  noted,  that  soon  after 
scrofulous  eruptions  have  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  symptoms  of  Phthisis 
have  sho\vn  themselves,  a clear  indication 
that  the  disease  had  retreated  to  the  lungs, 
which  w'ould  appear  to  be  its  internal 
stronghold. 

The  symptoms  of  Consumption,  although 
they  vary  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  yet  have  a general  similarity  in  their 
character.  There  is  at  first  langour  and  a 
sense  of  debility.  On  the  slightest  exertion 
the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  and  the 
breathing  diflficult ; there  is  often  a short, 
dry  cough,  which  increases  in  strength  and 
frequency.  At  first  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
pectoration, but  gi'adually  this  comes  on, 
and  eventually  becomes  copious,  the  thick 
mucus  being  after  a while  streaked  or  tinged 
with  blood.  There  is  gradual  emaciation  of 
the  body  and  loss  of  strength ; then  come 
night-sweats,  disturbed  rest,  and  a hectic 
flush,  or  spot  on  the  cheek — constant  thirst, 
and  a cougjh  which  seems  to  gather  strength, 
in  proportion  as  the  frame,  which  it  racks 
and  tears,  becomes  more  andmore  attenuated. 
There  is  at  first  a sense  of  tightness  on  the 
chest ; then,  as  the  respiration  becomes  more 
laboured,  succeed  sharp,  cutting  pains,  parti- 
cularly under  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone, 
and  at  the  time  of  coughing;  very  commonly 
the  mind  partakes  of  the  weakness  of  the 
body,  and  sinks  into  a desponding  state,  or 
has  sudden  alternations  of  hope  and  fear, 
clinging,  however,  frequently  to  the  latter 
until  life  is  extinct.  The  termination  of  the 
sad  scene  is  commonly  brought  about  by 
the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs  in  a fit  of  coughing ; 
hoemorrhage  ensues,  and  the  patient  sinks 
exhausted^  to  add  another  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  victims  to  consumption. 

Is  the  disease  curable  .J'  \V  e must  answer, 
sorrowfully— No ! If  taken  in  the  earlier 
stages,  its  progress  may  probably  be  ar- 
rested ; and,  with  great  care,  where  there  is 
known  to  be  hereditary  predisposition,  it 
may  possibly  never  be  developed  at  all;  but 
when  the  tubercles  are  formed,  and  suppura- 
tion has  commenced,  the  cough  become  dis- 
tressing, and  the  expectoration  consider- 
able—although  by  the  application  of  certain 
remedies,  a removal  to  a mild  climate,  and 
a careful  guarding  against  ail  adverse  in- 


fluences,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  hs 
for  a time  arrested,  and  so  the  life  pro- 
longed— yet  we  hold  a perfect  cure  to  be  im- 
possible : the  disease  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
ing, and  may  at  any  moment  awake,  and 
advance  with  rapid  steps  to  the  completion 
of  its  fearful  work. 

CoNTABESCENTiA  (Latin  co7itabesco,  to 
waste  away),  a gradual  loss  of  flesh.  See 
jLtrophy^  Consumption. 

Contagion  (Latin  contingo,  to  touch  one 
another).  Properly  speaking,  those  are 
contagious  diseases  which  are  propagated  by 
actual  contact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Itch 
(which  see)  ; or  by  inoculation,  as  the  Cow~ 
pox  (which  see) ; but  the  term  is  now'  gene- 
rally used  in  its  more  extended  meaning,  of 
infection  (which  see).  Most  of  the  diseases 
which  are  contagious  are  infectious  also; 
that  is,  they  are  propagated  through  the 
atmosphere,  whose  impurities  would  seem 
to  be  the  soil,  if  we  may  so  speak,  onw'hich 
the  seeds  of  disease  are  carried  hither  and 
thither,  and  deposited  wherever  a suitable 
receptacle  can  be  found ; that  is,  wherever 
there  is  a human  system  in  such  a condition 
as  to  predispose  it  to  receive  the  calamitous 
visitation.  That  peculiar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions favour  the  propagation  of  con- 
tagious disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
not  always  are  they  appreciable  ; certain 
electrical  disturbances,  a superabundance 
of  heat  and  moisturej  bad  smells  arising 
from  cesspools,  open  ditches ; and  accumu- 
lations of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  are  all  favourable  to  contagion, 
which  may  be  hidden  in  articles  of  dress  and 
furniture  in  a latent  state,  and  after  a time 
work  w'ith  deadly  effect  upon  thr^se  with 
whom  these  articles  come  in  contact. 

Fomites  is  the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  materials  impregnated  with  contagious 
diseases ; wool  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  texture 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  im- 
pregnations, and  they  have  been  known  to 
propagate  the  disease  after  a long  period, 
hence  the  danger  of  buying  second-hand 
clothes,  bedding,  carpets,  sofas,  or  other 
articles  of  that  description;  hard  and  po- 
lished substances  are  not  likely  to  serve  as 
fomites.  It  will  be  evident  from  this,  that 
from  the  chambers  of  persons  suffering  from 
Small  Pox,  Malignant  Fevers,  &c.,  all  su- 
perfluous drapery  or  clothing  should  be  re- 
moved, and  on  the  recovery  or  death  of  tho 
patient,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  room 
shovild  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  every 
article,  if  not  destroyed,  be  subjected  to  a 
course  of  purification,  first  by  washing,  nc^t 
by  fumigation  with  Chlorine  (wLich  see) 
and  lastly  by  a lengthened  exposure  to  light 
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and  air.  A temperature  of  212®  Fahren- 
heit, to  which  textile  fabrics  may  be  sub- 
jected without  injury,  is  said,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Manches- 
ter, to  destroy  the  power  of  propagating 
contagious  disease  in  foraites ; a baking  pro- 
cess may  be  recommended  for  such  articles. 
Glazed  calico  dresses  may  also  be  recom- 
mended for  the  attendants  on  sick  persons ; 
and  in  chambers  after  the  death  or  removal 
of  a patient,  the  walls  should  be  scraped 
and  freshly  lime-washed,  if  not  papered,  and 
if  they  are,  the  old  paper  should  be  taken 
down,  and  fresh  put  up ; Chlorine  also  should 
fee  diffused  through  the  apartment  for  seve- 
ral days  or  nights  in  succession.  Where 
Chlorine  cannot  be  procured,  the  steam  of 
Vinegar  thrown  upon  red  hot  iron,  or  live 
coals,  the  fumes  of  Muriatic  Acid,  and  the 
absorbent  properties  of  Quick  Lime  may  be 
employed,  but  they  are  not  to  be  greatly  de- 
pended on.  See  bisir^ectants^  &c. 

CoNTRACTiBiLiTY  (Latin  contraoy  to  draw 
together).  1st.  meaning — The  property  by 
which  the  fibrous  tissues,  after  having  been 
temporally  extended,  return  to  their  former 
position.  2nd.  The  property  by  which  they 
contract  on  the  application  of  a stimulus ; 
this  last  should  perhaps  be  called  Irrita- 
bility^ (which  see.)  From  the  same  root  comes 
Contraction^  a rigid  state  of  the  joints. 

CoNTRAYEUVA.  The  root  of  the  Bor- 
stema  Contrayerva  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  was  formerly  much  ad- 
ministered in  low  and  malignant  fevers, 
in  exanthematis  and  debility  of  stomach, 
and  even  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  poisons ; 


the  aqueous  Decoction  is  mucllagmous,  an4| 
containing  no  astringent  matter,  is  not  af- 
fected by  salts  of  iron,  for  which  it  forms  a 
good  vehicle ; the  dose  of  the  Powdered 
Koot  is  from  5 to  30  grains  ; there  is  also  a 
Compound  Powder,  which  is  made  up  into 
round  lumps,  and  sold  as  Contrayerva 
Balls,  much  given  to  children  in  the  fever 
and  dysentery,  which  often  accompany  den- 
tition. 

Contra-fissure  (Latin  contra^  against, 
and  Jindo,  to  cleave).  A fracture  of  the 
skull,  produced  by  a blow,  opposite  to  the 
part  on  which  the  fracture  takes  place. 

Contra-indication  (Latin  contra^  and 
indicOj  to  draw).  Circumstances  which  for- 
bid the  administration  of  remedies. 

Contusions  (Latin  contundo,  to  bruise.) 
See  Blow  and  Bruise. 

Convalescence  (Latin  convalesco^  to 
grow  strong.)  The  state  of  recovery  from 
Sickness y which  see. 

CoNVOLUTA  (Latin  convolvo.,  to  roll  to- 
gether). A term  employed  for  the  upper 
and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the 
(which  see)  ; hence,  too,  we  have  Convolu- 
tions., applied  to  the  windings  and  turuinga 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  the  foldings  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Convolvulus  (same  root  as  above).  One 
of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Convdvulacece,  in  which  we  find  two  well- 
known  emetic  purges,  viz.,  Jalap  and  Scam- 
mony  (which  see). 

Convulsions  (Latin  convelloy  to  pull 
together) . Involuntary  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  body; 
generally  with  corresportding  relaxations, 
but  sometimes  with  rigidity  and  tension ; 
in  the  former  case,  they  are  called  clonic 
spasms,  as  Hysteria;  in  the  latter,  tonic 
spasms,  as  Lock  Jaw ; when  the  convulsions 
are  slight  and  rapid,  they  are  called  Tre- 
mours  (which  see).  They  are  universal, 
affecting  all  the  limbs  more  or  less,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  those  of  respiration, 
as  in  epilepsy,  and  the  convulsions  of 
children ; and  partial,  when  they  only  affect 
some  of  the  muscles  irregularly  as  in  Chorea 
or  St.  Vitus’  Bance  (which  see). 

The  chief  symptoms  of  convulsions  are 
violent  spasmodic  affections,  with  or  with- 
out intermission  ; previous  to  their  coming 
on  there  is  generally  giddiness,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  dimness  of  vision,  trem- 
blings, and  a creeping  chill  up  the  spine. 
When  the  fit  is  on,  the  teeth  chatter,  the 
tongue  is  protruded  and  often  bitten,  there 
is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  eyes  roll 
wildly,  there  is  a struggle  for  breath,  and  a 
fflutching  of  the  hands,  which  art  often 
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flenched  io  that  the  nails  enter  into  the 
flesh;  sometimes  the  lips  and  cheeks  anc 
the  whole  surface  of  the  face  and  arms  be- 
come purple,  and  the  veins  stand  out  as 
though  they  would  burst ; and  so  great  is 
the  muscular  force  exerted  that  several  at- 
tendants are  required  to  keep  the  patient 
from  bodily  injury.  A violent  paroxysm 
may  last  but  a few  minutes  only,  or  for 
several  hours,  and  may  have  longer  or 
shorter  intermissions.  It  is  followed  by 
extreme  languor,  frequently  by  head-ache 
and  giddiness,  but  these  often  pass  otf  very 
quickly  and  leave  no  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional derangement  whatever. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  in  children  are 
generally  the  lodgement  of  acrid  matter  in 
the  intestines,  flatulency,  the  irritation  of 
teething,  worms,  water  on  the  brain,  the 
striking  in  of  a rash,  or  the  accession  of 
some  disease,  such  as  small  pox,  scarletina, 
&c.  A very  trifling  functional  derange- 
ment will  often  be  sufficient  to  produce 
them,  and  the  younger  and  the  more  irrita- 
ble the  child  is,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to 
their  attacks. 

The  ^YO^Qx  treatment  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  cause : if  it  be  worms,  give  Vermifuges 
(which  see)  and  Anthelmintics;  if  teeth- 
ing, scarification  of  the  gums ; if  improper 
food  and  indigestion,  a gentle  emetic  and 
afterwards  an  aperient ; if  acrid  matter  in 
the  bowels,  a laxative  clyster  and  aperient ; 
if  flatulency,  caiminatives ; if  repelled 
eruptions,  the  warm  bath ; if  effusion  on  the 
brain,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  small 
doses  of  Calomel,  frequently  repeated,  with 
purgatives,  if  the  bowels  are  sluggish ; hot 
applications  to  the  extremities,  also,  are 
advisable  in  this  case,  and  sometimes  leeches 
to  the  head;  but  it  is  hazardous  to  apply 
them,  except  under  professional  direction. 
In  all  cases  of  infantile  convulsions,  and  in 
some  of  adults,  the  warm  bath  is  advisable ; 
the  temperature  should  be  about  98®,  and  in 
most  cases  opening  medicines,  with  at  least 
one  dose  of  Calomel  put  on  the  tongue. 

In  adults,  convulsions  may  be  apoplectic, 
epileptic,  hysterical,  or  puerperal,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  treatment  is  described 
under  those  particular  heads.  Some  nar- 
cotic poisons  produce  them,  such  as  Opium, 
Prussic  Acid,  some  kinds  of  Fungi,  Ardent 
Spirits  and  indigestible  substances.  In  all 
these  cases,  emetics  would  be  the  first  reme- 
dies, and  the  stomach-pump ; then  volatiles 
and  stimulants,  as  Ammonia,  Valerian,  and 
a stream  of  cold  water  poured  upon  the  head 
from  a considerable  height.  Convulsions 
may  be  caused  by  excessiye  mental  emotion 
ftnq  sometimes  oy  long  continued  (fiseases, 


such  as  Dropsy^  Jaundice^  and  Fever 
(which  see) . 

Copaiba  or  Copaiva,  sometimes  called 
Copivi.  A balsam,  or  a resinous  juice, 
procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
Copaifera  Multynga^  and  other  species  of 
the  order  Leguminosece,  It  is  strongly 


diuretic,  and  stimulates  the  mucous  mem- 
branes generally;  in  large  doses  laxative, 
and  is  commonly  given  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  especially  gonorrhoea ; it  is 
also  useful  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
chest,  and  hoemorrhoids,  or  Piles  (which 
see).  It  may  be  applied  externally  ^vith 
advantage  to  chilblains  and  indolent  ulcers. 
The  dose  is  from  10  to  60  minims,  in  plain 
or  aromatic  water.  Bitter  Infusion,  or 
Tincture,  or  any  convenient  vehicle ; to 
some  the  taste  is  extremely  nauseous,  and 
may  best  be  got  rid  of  by  chewing  some 
Orange  Peel  after  it.  An  Emulsion  of 
Copaiba  is  sometimes  made  by  mixing  the 
Balsam  with  mucilage,  yolk  of  egg,  or 
Liquor  of  Potash  ; it  should  be  strongly 
flavoured  ivith  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  There  is 
also  an  Oil  of  Copaiba,  dose  15  to  20  minima. 
Syrup,  2 to  8 drachms,  and  Besin,  10  to  30 
grains.  Copaiba  Capsules  are  formed  by 
mclosing  the  Balsam  in  little  vesicles  of 
jum  Acacia;  in  this  manner  it  may  be 
■;aken  without  the  objectionable  flavour 
leing  noticed  ; the  capsules  may  be  bought 
druggist,  with  directions  for  use. 

CopALCHi.  A plant  called  by  botanists 
yroton  ouoerosum^  whose  bark  is  sonaetime# 
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used  as  a bitter  tonic  and  antispasniodic. 
Like  Cascanlla,  it  may  be  administered  in 
atony  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other 
cases  which  require  aromatic  tonics.  The 
dose  of  the  Infusion  is  from  1 to  2 table- 
spoonsful  thrice  a day ; Tincture,  1 or  2 
teaspoonsful ; Extract,  1 or  2 grains. 

Copper  (Latin  cuprum).  A native  metal, 
the  salts  of  which,  although  poisonous,  are  em- 
ployed medicinally,  being  astringent,  tonic, 
and  emetic  in  their  operations ; externally 
they  are  caustic  and  detergent.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  of  those  so  used ; 
Cupri  acetasj  and  diacetas^  Verdigris, 
crystallized  and  uncrystallized,  sometimes 
known  as  JErugo ; they  are  scarcely  ever 
used  for  other  than  external  purposes,  the 
uncrystallized  kind  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  an  ointment,  Unguentum  .JEru- 
ginis,  which  is  applied  to  foul  ulcers  to 
cleanse  and  stimulate  them,  and  also  of  a 
plaster,  Emplastrum  JEruginis,  often  em- 
I loyed  as  a corn  plaster. 

Ammoniated  Copper  {Cupri  A.mmonicc 
Sidphas)  is  a tonic  and  antispasmodic;  some- 
times given  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c. ; the 
dose  is  from  ^ to  ^ a grain  gradually  in- 
creased to  3 grains ; there  is  a Pill  of  the 
Edinborough  Pharmacopoeia  {Filula  Cupri 
Ammoniata).,  in  which  form  it  is  commonly 
administered,  it  is  also  used  extensively  in 
lotions  and  collyiia. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  (Cupri  Sulphas). 
Generally  known  as  Blue  Stone,  is  a power- 
ful tonic  and  astringent,  given  medicinally 
in  doses  of  ^ to  | a grain  or  more ; as  an 
emetic  5 grains  act  veiy  promptly,  and  it  is 
therefore  good  in  poisoning  by  narcotics; 
externally  used  in  astringent  and  detergent 
lotions,  and  applied  dry  as  a caustic  to  de- 
stroy fungoid  growths. 

Carbonate  of  Copper  (Cupri  Carbonas). 
Prepared  by  the  addition  of  Carbonic  Acid  to 
a solution  of  the  Sulphate,  useful  as  an 
application  to  running  sores  and  eruptions 
ji  the  scalp,  &c. 

Nitrate  of  Copper  {Cicpri  Nitras) . Used 
only  as  a caustic. 

Copperas.  Green  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate 
of  Iron  (which  see) . 

CoRACo  (Greek  Jcorax.,  a crow).  Surgi- 
cal terms  compounded  of  this  word  are 
applied  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  coracoid  process^  which  forms  the  upper 
and  anterior  point  of  the  scapula,  and  is 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a crow’s 
beak. 

Cordis  (Latin  cor,  the  heart  (which 
see).  From  the  same  root  come  also  Cor- 
dials or  Cardiacs.,  warm  medicines  (see 
Carmimttv^H) ; and  Core,  tl\e  inner  part  of 


any  thing,  applie-d  to  the  hard  centre  of 
Corns  (which  see) ; and  to  the  slojigh  which 
forms  at  the  bottom  of  Boils  (which  see) . 

Coriander  Seeds.  Produced  by  the 
Coriandrum  Sativum,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Umhclliferce,  is  cordial  and  aromatic  in 
a moderate  degree,  and  is  chiefly  used  to 
correct  the  griping  eudency  of  active  pur- 


gatives, especially  Senna,  in  some  forms  of 
the  Confection,  Infusion,  and  Tincture  of 
which,  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Cornea  (Latin  cornua,  a horn).  The 
anterior  transparent  portion  of  the  globe  of 
the  Eye  (which  see).  Hence  we  have 
Cornea  Opaca,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
the  Sclerotica  (which  see),  and  Eye. 

Cornu  Cervina  (Latin  for  Horn  of 
Deer).  (See  Ilai'tshorn).  From  the  root 
cornu,  a horn,  we  have  several  surgical 
terms,  applied  to  parts  supposed  to  resemble 
a horn,  as  C.  ammonis,  a part  of  the  brain 
also  called  Fes  hippocampi ; and  C.  uteri, 
the  appearance  of  the  angles  of  the  uterus 
in  certain  animals : also  from  their  horny 
hardness.  Corns  (which  see  below)  ; and 
Cornea,  the  interior  transparent  portion  of 
the  globe  of  the  Eye  (which  see) . 

Corns  (Latin  cornu,  a horn) . There  are 
few  persons  who  have  not  suffered  from 
these  troublesome  excrescences,  which  arise 
from  a thickened  state  of  the  outer,  or  scarf 
skin,  caused  generally  by  the  pressure  or 
friction  of  tight,  or  ill-htting  shoes;  the 
sensible,  that  is  the  true  skin,  feeling  the 
pressure,  endeavours  to  protect  itself  by 
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tlirowmg  up  a sort  of  defence,  which  assumes 
a conical  form,  having  the  apex  within 
pressing  upon  the  tender  skin,  and  often 
causing  intolerable  pain,  and  sometimes  in- 
tlammation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  an 
abscess  at  the  point. 

In  the  treatment  of  Corns,  the  first  object 
should  be  to  remove  the  exciting  cause 
comfortable,  well-fitting  boots  or  shoes, 
should  be  substituted  for  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  and  the  Corn,  after  the  feet 
have  been  soaked  in  wann  water  to  soften 
it,  should  be  pared  carefully  away,  particu- 
lar care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  more 
sensitive  part.  When  the  outer  surface  is 
removed,  there  will  be  perceived  in  the 
centre  a small  wliite  spot,  which  should  be 
carefully  dug  out  with  a pointed  knife  or 
pair  of  scissors.  When  this  too  is  removed, 
cover  the  seat  of  the  Corn  with  a small  cir- 
cular piece  of  thick  soft  leather  spread  with 
Soap  or  Diachylon  plaister,  and  leaving  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  corresponding 
with  that  from  whence  the  root  of  the  corn 
has  beeu  taken.  Should  any  of  this  latter 
remain  so  as  to  cause  irritation,  apply  to  it, 
every  second  or  third  day,  a piece  of 'Lunar 
Caustic,  scraped  to  a point,  and  slightly 
moistened.  Some  persons  apply  strong 
Acetic,  or  other  acid;  but  tliis  is  not  so  etfec- 
tual,  and  more  likely  to  cause  inflammation, 
which  will  be  best  allayed  by  a warm 
poultice  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with 
Goulard  Water,  the  foot  being  held  upas 
much  as  possible,  and  the  system  kept  in  a 
cool  state  ivith  saline  aperients,  &c. 

koft  Corns,  which  form  chiefly  between 
the  toes,  are  often  very  painful  and  trouble- 
some ; let  them  be  cut  away  as  close  as 
possible  with  a pair  of  scissors  and  then 
dressed  with  rags  wet  with  Goulard  Water, 
or  a solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead ; Ivv  leaves 
form,  for  such,  a cool  pleasant  protection 
from  friction,  they  should  be  put  on  fresh 
every  day. 

Beneath  the  corner  of  the  nail  of  the  great 
toe  a peculiar  kind  of  Corn  sometimes 
occurs ; it  should  be  cut,  or  scraped  out  with 
the  finger  nail,  and  Caustic  applied  as  above 
directed.  Mere  callosities  of  the  skin  on 
the  hands  and  fingers  are  not  Corns,  although 
often  called  so ; they  have  no  roots  and  are 
not  pamful,  therefore  it  is  best  not  to  inter- 
J.6T6  Avith  them,  for  if  removed  others  would 
come  in  their  places,  ivhile  the  friction  is 
kept  up,  m Avhich  they  originate.  See 
Munions,  Chiropody,  Warts, 

CoiiNUS  (Latin  for  Logwood,  which  see). 
Corona  (Latin  for  a crown).  From  this 
root  come  the  medical  terms  Corona  ciliaris 
the  cUiar  ligament;  C.  glandAs,  the  per- 


manent margin  of  the  glans  penis ; C.  ve- 
neris,  venerial  blotches  on  the  forehead. 
From  hence,  too,  we  have  Coronal  the  name 
of  a suture  on  the  head,  and  Coronary 
applied  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  &c.  which 
encircle  the  heart  like  a crown. 

CoRONE  (Greek  for  a crow).  A term 
applied  to  the  acute  process  of  the  lower 
jaw  bone,  on  account  of  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a crow’s  bill ; and  Coronoid,  a pro- 
cess of  the  ulnaofasomeivhat  similar  shape. 

Corpus  (Latin  for  a body;  plural,  cor- 
pora).  Hence  Ave  haA^e  Corpus  callosum, 
the  firm  substance  which  lies  betAveen  the 
tAvo  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  called  Com- 
missura  magna ; C.  cavernosum,  and  C. 
spongiasum,  those  Avhich  form  the  Fenis 
(Avhich  see) ; C.  cavernosum  Vagince, 
the  erectile  spongey  tissue  of  the  Vagina 
Cvhich  see),  this  is  sometimes  termed 
Fetiforniis  (net  like) ; C.  fimbriatum,  a 
prolongation  of  one  of  the' angles  of  the 
Fornix  (Avhich  see);  C.  highmorianum,  a 
prominence  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
testes;  C.  luteum,  a cicatrix  left  in  the 
ovarium  after  the  bursting  of  a vesicle; 
C.  mucosum  (mucous  body),  a soft  sub- 
stance, or  pigment,  ^ situated  between  the 
cuticle  and  the  cutis,  giving  its  peculiar 
colour  to  the  Skin  (Avhich  see) ; C.  pani- 
piniforme,  a tendril-like  plexus  of  the 
spermatic  vein.  In  the  plural  we  have 
Corpora  alhicantia,  two  Avhite  bodies  in  the 
cerebellum ; C.  dmbriata,  the  pleating  of 
the  margin  of  the  processes  of  the  fornix, 
sometimes  called  Toenia  hyiipocampi ; C, 
gemculata,  two  knotty  prominences  at  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cerebrum  ; C.  oliva- 
ria  and  C.  pyramidalia,  two  olive-shaped 
and  pyramidical  eminences  of  the  Medulla 
oblongata  y C.  quadrigemina,  four  emi- 
nences, or  tubercles,  of  the  brain,  Avhich 
support  the  pineal  gland ; C.  restiformia, 
tAvo  cord-like  processes  extending  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  cerebellum;  G. 
striata,  two  streaky  eminences  on  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  Brain  (which  see). 

CoRPuscuLUM  (diminutive  of  corpus, 
Latin  for  body).  A little  body;  hence  Cor- 
puscula  aurantii,  three  small  hard  tuber- 
cles situated  on  the  point  of  the  valves  of 
the  aorta ; they  are  also  called  Corpora 
sesamoidea,  because  they  are  about  the  size 
of  the  sesamum  seeds. 

CoRRiGENS.  A constituent  part  of  a 
medical  formula,  signifying  that  which  cor- 
rects its  operation.  See  Frescription. 

Corroborants  (Latin  corroboro,  to 
s rengthen)  Mediemes,  or  rijiatever  give, 
strength  .to  tie  bodj;,  as  Bark,  Wine,  fieef- 
tea,  &c.  Sec  Tonics, 
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Corrosive  ^atin  eorrodo^  to  cut  away). 
See  Caustics^  Escharotics, 

Corrosive  Sublimate  is  the  common  name 
of  the  oxymuriate,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  one  of  the  most 
•orrosive  of  metallic  poisons.  See  Mercury. 

CoRRUGATOR  SuPERCiLii  (Latin  corrugo, 
to  wrinkle).  A muscle  Avhich  draws  the 
skin  of  the  brow  into  wi*inkles. 

Cortex  (Latin  for  Bark,  which  see). 
Not  only  is  this  term  applied  to  the  Cinchona 
bark,  but  also  to  the  outer  coverings  of  all 
trees  and  plants  of  Avoody  fibre,  many  of 
which  possess  medicinal  properties  ; thus  we 
have  Cortex-  Alstinice.^  the  bark  of  the 
Alstinia  Scholaris,  of  the  natural  order 
ApocynecB.,  an  aromatic  astringent  bitter, 
which  has  been  found  useful  in  bowel  com- 
plaints; and  Cortex  Brasiliensis,  also  astrin- 
gent, and  sometimes  used  in  hoemorrhages 
and  other  internal  diseases : neither  of  these 
are  common  remedies. 

From  the  above  root  we  have  also  Corti- 
eine^  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  bai'k  of  the 
Eopulus  tremulus  and  some  other  trees;  and 
Cortical  substance  the  exterior  covering  of 
the  brain  and  kidneys. 

CoRYUALiN.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
root  of  tlie  Corydalis  tuberosa  and  some 
other  plants. 

Coryza  (Greek  kara  or  karys,  the  head, 
find  zco  to  boil).  Applied  to  a cold  in  the 
head,  Avhich  affccta  the  eyes,  nostrils,  &c. 
See  Catarrh. 

Cosmetic  (Greek  kosmosj  ornament). 
An  external  application  to  the  skin,  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  spots  and 
freckles  and  improving  the  complexion.  It 
may  be  innoxious  such  as  Elder-flower, 
Rose  or  Hungary- Water ; but  most  of  the 
cosmetics  employed  are  of  a deleterious 
nature,  and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
prove  injurious  to  the  tissues  of  the  skin, 
and  by  their  absorption  affect  the  general 
health.  The  basis  of  most  of  them  is  some 
preparation  of  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Lead,  or 
Mercury,  and  all  of  these  act  as  poisons 
when  introduced  into  the  system  in  undue 
quandties.  The  Pearl  Powder,  so  commonly 
used  for  filling  up  wrinkles  and  whitening 
the  skin,  is  usually  composed  of  Magistery 
of  Bismuth,  and  Frepen  Chalk,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  If  white  paint  of  any 
kind  is  used,  let  it  be  the  latter^  alone, 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder ; with  this 
a very  small  quantity  of  Carmine  C'jould  be 
mixed,  or  the  unnatural  white  alone,  how- 
ever pearly  it  may  seem  desirable  to  make 
the  skin  appear,  has  a ghastly  effect,  and 
where  the  deeper  tints  are  laid  on  there  is 
freat  danger  that  fhe  face  will  assume  ^ 


streaky  appearance  at  the  slightest  perspi- 
ration or  exposure  to  a damp  atmosphere : 
indeed,  ladies  Avho  paint  should  avoid  all 
active  exertion,  they  may  look  pretty  by 
gaslight,  but  they  must  not  let  the  sun 
shine  on  their  artificial  faces ; neither  must 
they  enter  at  all  keenly  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  festive  scene  which  they  have  made 
themselves  up  to  adorn.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  who  habitually  use  the 
paints  generally  sold  for  the  face,  render 
the  skin  of  the  parts  to  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  unnt  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  delicate  tissues  were  intended.  If  they 
employ  any  metallic  preparations,  the 
danger  of  absorption  will  be  considerably 
lessened  if  the  pores  are  first  well  saturated 
with  some  unctuous  substance ; this,  too,  will 
render  the  skin  less  likely  to  shrivel  up  and 
peel  off,  or  become  covered  with  blotches; 
nothing  is  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  Cold 
Cream  (which  see). 

If  Pearl  Powder  is  used  as  a cosmetic,  no 
onions  must  be  taken  by  the  lady  who 
employs  it,  nor  any  preparation  thereof 
brought  near  her,  or  her  face  may,  perhaps, 
change  to  a dark  lead  colour ; some  other 
substances  have  also  this  effect. 

Of  ffuid  cosmetics,  Rowland’s  Kalydor 
and  Gowland’s  Lotion  are  the  most  popu- 
lar; the  composition  of  both  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same,  atz.  1 ounce  of 
Blanched  Bitter  Almonds,  rubbed  down 
with  16  ounces  of  Rose  Water;  strain,  and 
add  8 grains  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

A very  pleasant  and  innocent  application 
for  a rough  and  freckly  skin  is  Mila  of 
Roses  made  as  follows: — Bitter  Almonds 
6 drachms,  Sweet  Almonds  12  drachms, 
blanch  and  beat  up  in  a mortar  with 

1 drachm  of  Castile  Soap ; then  add_  gra- 
dually 15  grains  of  Spermaceti,  30  grains  of 
White  Wax,  and  1 drachm  of  Almond  Oil, 
previously  melted  together.  When  these 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  add 
6 drops  of  Otto  of  Roses,  melted  in  6 ounces 
of  Rose  Water,  and  afterwards  14  ounces  of 
Distilled  AVater.  A less  expensive  and 
more  easily  prepared  kind  may  be  made 
thus  : put  into  a 6 ounce  bottle,  1 ounce  of 
Oil  of  Almonds  with  10  grains  of  Prepared 
Kali  (Subcarbonate  of  Potash),  shake  well, 
and  add  1 drachm  of  Essence  of  Bergamot, 

2 drachms  of  Orange  or  Elder-flower  W ater, 
mix,  and  fill  up  with  Rose  Water.  For  a 
simple  cooling  application,  simply  Rose  qx 
Elder-flower  Water,  with  a few  grains  of 
Sugar  of  Lead,  may  be  used ; this  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  all  irritable  and  in- 
flamed states  of  the  skin  from  heat,  insect 
bites,  and  stings,  oy  other  causes. 
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It  has  been  -well  said  that  the  best  cos- 
metic is  a rood  temper ; tliis,  with  cleanli- 
ness and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  health,  will  make  a face  more  plea- 
aant  to  look  upon  than  all  the  artificial  aids 
of  paint,  pomatum,  kalydors,  and  lotions  ; 
better  to  see  a few  freckles  and  persona  , 
blcm.shes,  than  to  mark  the  result  of  eftbrts 
♦o  hide  natural  defects,  wliich,  after  all,  can 
oe  but  partially  successful,  and  which,  how- 
ever well  intentioned,  impress  one  with 
% painful  sense  of  an  attempted  imposition. 
The  fairer  half  of  creation  owe  it  both  to 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  desire  to 
please,  to  dress  and  to  look  as  well  as  they 
can  ; out  let  them  not,  in  advancing  age, 
imitate  the  roseate  bloom  and  spotless  beauty 
of  early  womanhood,  nor  present  a false 
face  to  the  world ; the  admiration,  and  love, 
and  esteem,  which  is  worth  having,  is  not 
worn  by  a blooming  cheek  and  a pearly 
•kin.  We  admire  a “painted  lady  ” as  a 
picture,  and  as  a butterfly  ; but  in  neither 
one  nor  other  of  these,  can  we  obtain  that 
W'hich  satisfies  our  longing  for  heart-com- 
munion, for  domestic  happiness,  for  compa- 
nionship and  help  in  the  great  struggle  of 
life.  Our  fair  readers  niav  depend  upon  it 
that  the  habitual  use  of  Cosmetics,  except 
those  of  the  most  simple  and  innocent  kind. 
Which  may  be  perfectly  allowable,  is  always 
detrimental  to  nealth,  and  never  productive 
of  lasting  pleasure,  or  advantage  of  any 
kind.  See  Healthy  Skin. 

Costa  (Latin  custodio  to  guard ; plural 
eostcc) . A term  applied  to  the  ribs,  because 
they  act  as^  a defence  to  some  of  the  most 
important  internal  organs.  See  Hibs. 

CosTRTiNESS.  The  State  of  being  Confined 
in  the  bowels.  See  Constipation. 

Cotyledon  UinuLicus  (Greek  kotyle.^ 

R cavity,  and  Latin  umbilicus.,  the  navel). 
A plant  called  the  Navel  Wort,  the  expressed 
Juice  and  the  Extract  of  which  have  ob- 
tained some  reputation  for  tlie  cure  of 
Epilepsy ; dose  of  the  Extract,  from  \ a 
drachm  to  a drachm  twice  a-day ; of  the 
fresh  Juice,  from  1 to  2 ounces.  I'^his  Greek 
TMt,  cotyle,  is  applied  to  the  socket  of  the 
hip-bone ; and  from  it  w;e  have  also  Cotxjloid, 
the  acetabulum,  or  cavity  for  receiving  the 
end^  of  the  thigh-bone,  resembling  an 
ancient  cup,  sometimes  called  the  os  in- 
nominata ; and  Cotyledons.,  glands  in  some 
animals,  disposed  over  the  chorion  (which 
•ee) ; the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  seed 
lobes  of  plants. 

Couching.  An  operation  performed  on 
the  eye  in  Cataract  (which  see),  being  a de- 
pression, or  removal,  of  the  diseased  and 
9paque  lens  to  another  part  of  the  eyeball, 


and  thus  carrying  it  out  of  the  axis  of  vision. 
See  Eye. 

Cough.  A convulsive  effort  of  the  lungs 
to  get  relief  of  phlegm  or  other  matter ; it 
may  be  a symptom  of  Bronchitis,  or  Catarrh, 
or  Croup,  or  Injluenza,  or  Laryngitis,  or 
Phthisis,  or  Pleurisy,  or  Pneumonia,  or 
Relaxed  Uvula  (all  of  which  see),  also  lloop- 
ing  Cough. 

We  can  here  lay  down  but  a few  general 
principles  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
simple  cough  without  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar disease  of  which  it  may  be  symptomatic  ; 
and  first  let  us  observe,  that  it  may  be  either 
what  is  properly,  as  well  as  medically 
termed  dry  or  moist.  In  the  former  case, 
Opium  and  its  preparations,  are  advisable, 
in  the  latter  they  should  not  be  used; 
the  irritation  will  be  best  allayed  by  Hen- 
bane or  Hemlock,  either  the  Tincture  oi 
Extract,  with  demulcents,  as  Barley  Water, 
Linseed- tea,  &c.,  and  Liquorice,  either  the 
Boot  boiled,  or  Extract ; it  is  well  also  to  add 
from  5 to  10  drops  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine  to 
each  dose  ; inhalation  also  of  the  steam  from 
boiling  water  will  generally  be  found  bene- 
ficial— and  especially  if  some  medicinal  herb, 
such  as  Horehound  or  Coltsfoot,  be  infused 
in  it.  In  moist  coughs,  there  should  not  be 
so  much  fluid  taken,  and  the  use  of  demul  • 
cents  must  be  somewhat  restricted.  Opiates 
rnay  be  administered,  but  not  too  freely, 
either  separately,  or  in  cough  mixtures : 
Paregoric  Elixir,  in  which  the  Opium  is 
combined  with  Benzoic  Acid  and  Oil  of 
Aniseed  (expectorants),  and  Camphor  (anti- 
spasmodic),  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
administration ; a teaspoonful  in  a glass  of 
water,  generally  allays  the  irritation,  and 
frequent  desire  to  cough  which  arises  from  it. 
In  cases  where  there  is  difficulty  of  expectora- 
tion, some  such  mixture  as  this  should  be 
taken  : — Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor, 

4 drachms  ; Ipecacuanha  Wine,  and  Oxymel 
of  Squills,  of  each  2 drachms  ; Mucilage  of 
Acacia,  1 ounce ; Water,  4 ouneds,  mix 
and  take  a tablespoonful  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome ; for  old  people,  2 drachms  of 
Tincture  of  Benzoin,  commonly  called  FriaPs 
Balsam,  may  be  added  to  the  above  ; and  if 
;here  should  be  much  fever,  2 drachms  of 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  For  all  kinds  of 
cough,  counter  irritants  should  be  applied, 
•uch  as  blisters  and  warm  plasters,  rubbing 
:.n  of  stimulant  ointments,  on  the  chest  and 
jetween  the  shoulders;  those  parts  also 
should  be  well  protected  by  flannels  next 
;he  skin,  dressed  hair-skin,  and  other  con- 
-rivances  of  the  kind.  For  coughs  which 
arc  more  particularly  troublesome  by  piglit 
it  13  best  to  ^ive  the  Opium,  Henbqpe,  ojf 
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Hemlock,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  bed  time, 
in  the  shape  of  a pill;  of  the  Extracts  of 
either  of  the  latter,  5 grains  may  be  given  ; 
of  the  first,  1 or  2 grains  of  the  Gum,  or  \ of 
a grain  of  Morphine.  A long  experience 
of  their  efiicacy  among  a large  number  of 
dispensary  patients  enables  the  author  ^ to 
recommend  with  contidcnce  the  following 
pills : — take  of  Compound  Squill  Pill,  1 
drachm ; Ipecacuanha  Powder  and  liixtract 
of  Hyoscyamus,  of  each,  J a drachm ; mix 
and  make  into  24  pills,  take  one  or  two  on 
going  to  rest. 

It  is  a common  saying— “feed  a cough 
and  starve  a fever”— but  very  frequently 
febrile  symptoms  accompany  Coughs,  _ and 
then  a full  diet  is  not  advisable,  and  stimu- 
lants must  be  avoided.  Great  relief  is  fre- 
quently afibrded  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
foot  bath,  and  warm  gruel,  with  a 10  grain 
Dover’s  Powder  after  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; 
then  plenty  of  covering  to  encourage  perspi- 
ration. Coughs  should  never  be  neglected, 
they  are  so  frequently  symptomatic  of  or- 
ganic disease ; if  they  do  not  yield  to  simple 
remedies,  let  medical  advice  be  sought, 
whether  the  patient  be  old  or  young.  See 

Colds,  ^-c.  . 

Countenance.  Tolerably  clear  indica- 
tions of  a person’s  state  of  health  may  gene- 
rally be  read  in  the  expression  of  the  Coun- 
tenance ; where  there  is  great  anxiety 
depicted  on  this  dial  plate  ot  the  internal 
organs,  there  is  likely  to  be  functional  or  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  croun,  chronic^  con- 
sumption, dropsy  of  the  chest,  causing  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  impeded  respiration. 
In  fevers,  and  other  acute  forms  of  disease 
which  shorten  life,  there  is  also  this  anxious 
expression,  as  well  as  in  melancholia,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  to  some  extent  in  low  forms 

of  mania.  , i • 

When  the  countenance  is  livid  and  tinged 
with  blood,  there  is  impeded  respiration  and 
ciivmlation,  probably  congestion  of  the  brain; 
this  is  the  case  in  apoplexy,  disease  of  the 
heart,  efi’usion  of  the  lungs,  &c.  A pale 
countenance  is  a sign  of  fainting,  of  ameiuia, 
and  haemorrhage,  external  or  inteimal. 
When  the  expression  is  violent  and  excited, 
there  is  probably  the  deliriuin  of  fever,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  mania,  or  delirium 
tremens.  In  paralysis,  convulsions,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  and  chorea,  we  have  a dis- 
torted countenance  ; and  a flushed  one  is 
symptomatic  of  fever  in  general,  and  of  the 
early  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  Sometimes, 
in  the  latter  stage  of  an  incurable  disease, 
the  face  becomes  what  nurses  call  “struck 
with  death,”  and  to  this  hopeless  corpse- 


like expression  has  been  applied  the  tern 
Facies  Fippocratica,  because  it  has  been 
vividly  pictured  by  Hippocrates  himself; 
here  is  his  picture ; “The  forehead  wrinkled 
and  dry,  the  eye  sunken,  the  nose  pointed 
and  bordered  with  a dark  or  violet  circle ; 
the  temples  sunken,  hollow,  and  retired; 
the  ears  sticking  up,  the  lips  hanging  down, 
the  cheeks  sunken,  the  chin  wrinkled  and 
hard,  the  colour  of  the  skin  leaden  or  violet ; 
the  hair  of  the  nose  and  the  eyelashes 
sprinkled  with  a yellowish  white  dust.” 

See  Face.  _ , 

Counter  (Latin  contra,  agaiirst).  From 
this  root  we  have  the  terms  Counter-extension 
(see  Fracture) ; Coiinter-irritatiori,i\iOiificc,t 
of  a blister,  liniment,  cautery,  &c.,  applied 
over  any  diseased  part;  Counter- opening, ^ a 
second  opening  made  in  an  abscess  opposite 
the  first  • from  hence  also  we  have  Contra- 
fssure,  and  Contra-coup,  with  some  other 
phrases  used  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Coup  de  Soleil  (Ei’ench  for  a stroke  of 
the  sun).  An  affection  ot  the  brain  pro- 
duced ^ the  sun’s  rajs  striking  upon  the 
head.  This  but  seldom  occurs,  except  in 
very  hot  countries ; the  first  effect  is  often 
a sudden  fit  of  insensibility,  the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  lies  there  motion- 
less ; in  this  case  wet  cloths  should  at  once 
be  applied  to  the  head,  and  if  possible,  some 
Erandy  and  water,  or  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  in 
water,  should  be  got  down  his  tin  oat.  ^ If 
there  is  a full  pulse  and  laboured  breathing, 
application  should  be  had  to  the  lancet,  the 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  temporal 
artery.  Tlieie  may  be  a complete  or  only 
partial  recovery  from  the  infliction , some-' 
times  the  brain  is  permanently  afiected,  and 
lunacy  is  the  consequence ; but  even  when 
the  recovery  appears  to  be  perfect,  the  suf- 
ferer should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  like  danger.  See  Brain^ 
Hurt. 

COUPEROSE  (Latin  cuprmi,  copper,  and 
rosa,  arose).  A carbuncled  face,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  redness  of  the  spots.  See 
Acne,  Gutta  Eosaeca. 

Cow  Pock.  It  has  been  long  knov/n  that 
cows  are  liable  to  a pustular  eruption  on 
their  ureters,  which  is  communicable  to 
the  hands  or  arms  which  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  the  process  of  milking ; it  was 
found  that  ulceration,  and  some  degree  of 
fever  ensued ; and,  after  a time,  it  was  also 
noted  that  those  who  had  this  “ Coav  Pock, 
as  it  was  called,  in  nearly  all  cases  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Small  Fox  (which  se^ 
The  result  of  these  observations,  was  toe 
practice  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  inocu- 
lating with  virus,  taken  from  the  pustufya 
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pf  tlie  cow,  or  some  human  subject  to  whom 
the  disease  had  been  communicated,  the 
iinus  of  healthy  persons,  and  so,  by  giving 
the  slight  and*  far  less  dangerous  disease, 
protect  them  against  that  fearful  malady, 
wiiich,  in  its  periodic  visitations,  had  swept 
off  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  permanently 
disfigured  as  many  more. 

The  Cow  Pock  eruption  asfiumes  the  form 
of  a circular  vesicle  of  a livid  appearance, 
having  the  edges  more  elevated  than  the 
centre,  and  distended  with  a limpid  fluid, 
which  soon  escapes,  when  the  vesicle  dries 
up,  and,  after  a short  time,  comes  aw'ay, 
leaving  a little  hollow  in  the  skin  neither 
very  deep  nor  permanent.  There  is  little 
or  no  constitutional  dei-angement,  and  un- 
less there  are  febrile  symptoms,  medicines 
generally  are  not  required.  For  the  mode 
of  communicating  this  disease,  see  Inocu- 
lation^ Vaccination. 

CowHAGE  or  CowiTCH.  The  stiff  hairs 
which  cover  the  pods,  or  seed  vessels  of  the 
Dolichus  Fruriens,  a plant  of  the  order 
Legunimosece,  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
dislodging  intestinal  worms,  particularly 
the  species  called  lumbrici^  resembling  earth 


worms ; the  dose  is  tVom  5 to  10  grains,  or 
more,  on  going  to  bed,  and  again  the  first 
tiling  in  the  morning,  in  Treacle,  Honey,  or 
Syrup ; continue  this  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  administer  a brisk  cathartic,  such 
as  Jalap,  with  a couple  of  grains  of  Calomel. 
Bee  Vermifuges. 


Coxa  (Latin  for  the  hip,  plural  cox<F) ; 
from  w'hich  also  we  have  coxendix,  the  hip 
joint.  Sec  Hip. 

Crab’s  Claws  {Cancri  cJ^clce).  Under 
this  name,  and  that  of  Crab’s  Eyes  {Occuli 
cancronim)y  or  Crab-Stones  {Lnpidcs  can- 
crorum)^  a cretaceous  preparation  was 
formerly  much  used  as  an  anti-acid  and  ab- 
sorbent; it  is  still  so  to  some  extent,  but 
possesses  no  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  a 
preference  oxer  Frepared  Chalk  (wdiich  see). 
It  was  understood  to  be  the  calculous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cray 
fish,  or  Piver  Lobster  {Cancer  asticus).,  or 
the  cast  shells  of  the  Black-clawed  Crab 
{Cancer  pa  gurus). 

Crab  Yaavs.  Excrescences  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  See  Frambeesia. 

Cramp  (German  krempen,  to  contract). 
An  involuntary  and  painful  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  often  causing  the  most  acute 
pain  ; the  legs  and  arms  are  the  parts  most 
likely  to  be  aflected  by  it,  but  especially  the 
former ; sometimes  it  is  general,  as  in 
cholera  affecting  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem, but  most  frequently  local.  Its  princi- 
pal exciting  causes  are  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion, arising  from  the  presence  of  indigestible 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  a superabundance  of 
acid  in  the  bowels ; pregnant  v/omen  are 
much  subject  to  it,  and  those  Avho  have 
worms ; it  often  accompanies  obstructed 
menstrual  discharges,  and  impeded  circula- 
tion ; when  it  affects  the  arms  and  fingers 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  chest, 
and  medical  advice  should  be  at  once  sought. 
Sudden  and  prolonged  cold  avUI  often  pro- 
duce general  Cramp,  depriving  the  patient 
of  all  poAver  of  movement;  hence  it  is  that 
bathers,  who  at  one  moment  are  floating 
buoyantly  on  the  Avave  full  of  life  and 
activity,  sometimes  sink  the  next,  to  rise 
no  more  until  they  are  brought  up  Iw  the 
drag  bloated  and  swollen  corpses.  If  the 
swimmer  is  seized  by  Cramp  Avhen  in  deep 
water,  and  far  away  from  help,  there  is  no 
uv)pe  for  him ; he  goes  doAvn  like  a stone, 
and  becomes  aa  easy  prey  to  the  whelming 
waters  Avhich  surromid  him. 

The  best  immediate  remedy  for  local 
Cramp  is  undoubtedly  friction  ; let  the  leg, 
or  other  part  affected,  be  well  rubbed  Avith 
Soap  or  Camphor  Liniment,  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  Turpentine  or  Spirit  of 
Hartshorn  ; sometimes  relief  may  be  had  by 
tying  a band  of  some  kind  tightly  round 
the  affected  limb  between  the  scat  of 
the  pain  and  the  body  of  the  patient; 
this  is  a perfectly  safe  process;  not  ec 
ifl  the  practice  of  standing  upon  a cold 
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hearthstone,  from  which  many  find  relief; 
this  is  likely  to  strike  a chill  through  the 
whole  system,  and  occasion  permanent 
inmry  to  the  health. 

For  general  cramp,  which  usually  assumes 
the  character  of  Spasms,  see  treatment  pre- 
scribed under  that  head.  In  all  cases  the 
bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  freely 
evacuated  by  means  of  warm  stimulating 
aperients  such  as  the  following : — Powdered 
Khubarb  and  Magnesia,  of  each  a drachm  ; 
Spirits  of  Sal  Volatile  and  Tincture  of 
Ginger,  of  each  2 drachms ; Peppermint 
Water,  6 ounces;  mix  and  take  a table- 
spoonful  every  three  hours  until  the  effect 
is  produced.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  worms,  take  first  2 grains  of 
Calomel  mixed  with  Sugar,  and  put  on  the 
tongue ; three  hours  after  2 drachms  of 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  and  4 drachms  of 
Castor  Oil ; or,  Oil  of  Male  Fern  half  a 
drachm;  Mucilage  of  Acacia,  half  an  ounce; 
mix  and  add  Peppermint  Water,  1 ounce  ; 
take  half,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  two  hours. 
Where  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  re- 
peated doses  of  Castor  Oil,  floating  in  some 
carminative  water,  should  be  taken,  about  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours, 
commencing  with  the  Calomel,  as  above 
directed. 

Cranium  (Greek  hara,  the  head).  The 
skull  or  cavity  in  which  the  brain  with  its 
membranes  and  vessels  is  lodged,  is  so 
called.  See  Head,  Skull.  From  the  same 
root  come  the  terms  Craniology , a descrip- 
tion of  the  skull,  and  Cranioscopy , an  ex- 
amination of  the  skull. 

Crassamentum  (Latin  crassus,  thick). 
That  portion  of  the  blood  called  the  clot, 
or  cruor,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  red  globules. 
See  Blood. 

Cream.  The  yellowish  white  fluid  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  milk ; its  com- 
position approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of 
animal  fat ; it  is  found  in  the  milk  of  all 
animals,  the  quantity  varying  considerably, 
as  well  as  the  richness,  even  in  the  same 
animal,  according  to  age,  state  of  health,  and 
nature  of  food.  The  Family  Doctor  does 
not  recommend  Cream  to  persons  of  weak, 
digestion  : it  is  undoubtedly  nourishing 

but  apt  to  disagree  ; if  taken  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  small  quantities;  it  may 
sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  to  in- 
valids for  whom  a milk  diet  is  prescribed, 
but  who  cannot  take  a sufficient  quantit}'^ ; 
in  this  case  it  is  best  mixed  with  Arrowroot 
Mucilage  or  some  farinaceous  food.  See 
Uilk. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  A common  name 

tbd  Bi-tartrafo  of  Fotash  (which  see), 


Creasote,  or  Kreasote.  Is  an  oxy« 
hydro-(!arburet  prepared  from  Pyroxylic 
Oil,  or  Wood  Tar : this  is  an  oily-looking 
fluid  of  a peculiar  odour,  which  has  been 
used  with  considerable  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  Applied  locally, 
it  is  styptic  and  antiseptic,  and  may  m 
used  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment and  lotion  as  a dressing  for  foul  ulcers, 
indolent  itch,  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Creasote  frequently  affords  immediate  relief 
in  toothache internally,  it,  sometimes, 
relieves  sea  sickness,  ana  allays  vomiting, 
but  it  must  not  be  given  in  inflammatory 
conditions,  and  structural  disease  of  the 
stomach : in  the  vomiting  resulting  from 
pregnancy  and  hysteria  it  has  been  found 
especially  useful ; the  dose  is  from,  to  2 drops, 
which  may  be  increased  to  5,  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  water.  The  Creasote  Mixture  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  taste  is 
concealed  by  Oil  of  Juniper,  is  the  best 
form  of  administration  ; the  dose  is  from  1 
to  2 ounces.  We  give  the  form — Creasote 
and  Acetic  Acid,  of  each,  16  minims;  Com- 
pound Spirit  of  J uniper  and  Syrup,  of  each, 
1 ounce;  Water,  14  ounces;  mix  the  Crea- 
sote with  the  Acid,  then  add  the  Water 
gradually,  and  lastly  the  Syrup  and  Spirit. 
As  a lotion  for  inflamed  eyelids,  and  mer- 
curial salivation,  a preventive  of  bed  sores, 
and  a variety  of  other  purposes,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  applied  successfully. 

Creeping  Sickness.  A name  applied  in 
Germany  to  the  gangrenous  form  of  Ergotism 
(which  see). 

Cremastor  (Greek  kremao,  to  suspend). 
The  name  of  the  muscle  which  draws  up  the 
Testes  (which  see). 

Crepitation  (Latin  crepito,  to  creak). 
The  grating  sensation,  or  noise,  occasioned 
by  pressing  the  finger  upon  a part  affected 
by  Emphysema  (which  see),  or  by  the  ends 
of  a fracture  when  the  bones  are  moved. 
(See  Fracture.)  Certain  salts,  also,  during 
calcination,  emit  this  creaking  sound.  From 
the  same  root,  or  crepo,  to  crackle,  comes 
also 

Crepitus.  The  peculiar  rattle  of  Pneu- 
monia (which  see),  and  the  grating  noise 
made  by  the  joints  when  there  is  a deficiency 
of  the  lubricating  fluid. 

Cresses.  Various  plants,  which  have 
acrid  or  pungent  leaves,  are  so  called ; they 
are  agreeable,  and  generally  wholesome 
salads,  not  well  suited,  however,  for  weak 
stomachs ; their  good  effect  in  purifying 
the  blood  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a small  quantity  of  iodine.  The  species 
most  commonly  eaten  are,  the  Common 
Cress  {lepidiutn  Sativum);  the  Water 
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Cre«a  {Kaiturtium  Oficinale)  ; the  Nor- 
mandy Cress  {Barbarea  Pr cocox)  ^ and  the 
Indian  Cress  (Tro/xco/wm  Majus).  See  Salad. 

Cketa  (Latin  for  Chalk  (which  see),  and 
Lime. 

Cketinism.  Imperfect  developement  of 
the  bruin,  causing  mental  imbecility ; it  is 
usually  combined  with  broncbele,  and 
ehielly  prevails  in  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. See  Goitre. 

CRinRiFOiiMis  (Latin  cribrum.,  a sieve, 
and  forma,  likeness).  The  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  because  it  is  per- 
forated like  a sieve.  See  Nose. 

Cricos  (Greek  for  a ring).  Hence  we 
have  cricoid,  the  name  of  the  ring-like  car- 
tilage of  the  larynx  ; and  crico,  the  bases  of 
several  terms  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
Larynx  (which  see). 

Crinis  (Greek  for  the  hair).  See  Capillus. 

Crisis  (Greek  krino,  to  decide).  The 
decisive  period  or  event  of  a disease. 
From  the  same  root  comes  also  critical, 
applied  to  the  symptoms  connected  with  the 
changes  of  a disease ; by  the  ancient  phy- 
Bcians  certain  days  in  the  duration  of  sick- 
ness ivere  so  designated,  and  still  are,  by 
nurses  and  old-fashioned  practitioners. 

Crista  Galli  (Latin  for  cock’s  crest). 
The  cristiform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
See  jSose. 

Crocus.  The  stigmas  of  the  Crocus 
Sativus,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Iri~ 
daceoe,  possess  antispasmodic,  stimulant,  and 


Crotchet.  A curved  instrument  with  a 
sharp  hook,  used  for  extracting  the  Foeim 
(w'hich  see). 

Croton  Oil.  Expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Croton  Tiglii,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Fuphorbiaceco,  which  grows  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Except  ElaterivN,  it 


is  the  most  powerful  of«  known  drastic  pur- 
gatives : it  acts  very  speedily,  when  it  does 
act,  but  this  is  somewhat  uncertain ; one 
of  its  most  marked  effects  is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  urine.  In  obstinate  cases  of  coir- 
stipation,  dropsy,  and  in  apoplexy  and 
paralysis,  where  it  is  desirable  that  a speedy 
irritant  action  on  the  intestines  should  be 
pi'oduced,  resort  is  generally  had  to  this  oil; 
and  in  lock-jaw  and  mania  it  is  of  great 
advantage ; a few  drops  placed  on  the 
tongue  w'ill  produce  catharsis.  Externally 
it  is  a strong  counter-irritant,  producing 
redness,  soon  followed  by  pustular  eruptions  ; 
thus  employed  it  is  very  useful  in  intlam- 
mation  of  the  chest.  Crotonic  Acid  and  the 
alkaloid  Crotonine,  are  also  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  above  plant. 

Croup.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  causing  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a rough  hoarse  cough,  with 
a sonorous  inspiration  of  a very  peculiar 
character,  sounding  as  if  the  air  was  passing 
through  a metallic  tube : it  most  usually 
attacks  children  of  from  one  to  three  year 
of  age,  to  whom  it  sometimes  proves  fatal ; 
very  rarely  are  adults  affected  by  it.  Croup 
is  called  by  medical  men  Cynanche  tra~ 
chealis  ; its  first  symptoms  are  merely  those 
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of  a common  cold  or  catarrh;  then  comes 
on  a dry  cough  with  hoarseness  and  wheez- 
ingat  night  there  is  restlessness  and 
rattling  in  the  throat,  after  which  the 
croupy  croAv  and  sound  above  spoken  of 
give  unmistakeable  warning  of  the  disease, 
which  goes  on  increasing  in  intensity  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  perhaps  several  days,  before 
there  is  a really  alarming  paroxysm,  Avhich 
mostly  occurs  about  midnight.  The  child, 
after  tossing  restlessly  about,  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  sleep,  will  start  up  with  a Hushed 
face,  protruding  eyeballs  and  a distressing 
look  of  terror  and  anxiety ; there  is  a quick 
vibrating  pulse,  and  agitation  of  the  whole 
frame  which  presently  becomes  covered 
with  a profuse  perspiration  : as  the  struggle 
for  breath  proceeds  there  is  clutching  of  the 
throat  as  though  to  force  a passage;  the 
nnns  are  thrown  wildly  about,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  more  laboured,  the  rough 
cough  more  frequent,  and  the  characteristic 
Croup  rings  out  like  an  alarm  note.  There  is 
expectoration  of  viscid  matter,  but  so  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  the  effort 
appears  to  threaten  strangulation ; gra- 
dually the  symptoms  become  Aveaker,  and 
eventually  the  child  falls  into  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  It  aa'III  probably  Avake  up  re- 
freshed, and  during  the  day  may  appear 
pretty  AA’ell ; but  at  night  again,  probably 
there  will  be  a recurrence  of  the  attack  Avitn 
aggravated  symptoms,  convulsions,  spasms 
of  the  glottis,  causing  the  head  to  be  vio- 
lently thrown  back,  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
a passage  for  the  air  through  the  windpipe  ; 
there  is  a fluttering  motion  in  the  nostrils, 
the  face  is  puffed  and  of  a pale  leaden  hue  ; 
a film  comes  over  the  sunken  eyes,  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  and  irregular;  there  are 
more  gasping  convulsive  efforts  to  continue 
the  struggle,  but  in  vain,  the  poAvers  of  life 
at  length  succumb,  and  the  patient  sinks 
into  a drowsy  stupor,  which  ends  in  death. 
Such  is  the  frequent  course  of  this  painful 
disease,  and  the  changes  from  bad  to  worse 
are  so  rapid  that  there  is  little  time  for  the 
operation  of  remedies,  that  is,  when  the 
paroxysms  have  begun. 

Treatment.  Confinement  to  the  house  in 
case  of  threatened  Croup  is  ahvays  advisable, 
unless  the  Aveather  should  be  very  Avarm 
and  open,  and  then  exposure  after  sundoAAOi 
should  be  avoided  ; a dose  of  Calomel,  about 
3 grains,  should  be  administered,  and  fol- 
lowed by  nauseating  doses  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  of  Avhich  1 grain  may  be  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  Warm  Water,  and  a 
tea  spoonful  of  the  solution  given  every 
uarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  effect  is  pro- 
uced ; should  the  boAvela  be  confined  after 


this,  give  Senna  Mixture,  or  a Scammony 
Powder.  Mustard  and  Bran  Poultices  to  the 
throat.  Leeches,  if  the  patient  is  of  a full 
habit,  and  the  breathing  is  very  laboured ; 
and  a spare  diet  are  the  other  remedial 
measures. 

_ In  the  paroxysms,  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  to  give 
any  chance  of  success:  bleeding  in  such 
quantity  as  to  diminish  the  vascular  action 
on  the  surface  of  the  AAund-pipe,  and  to 
relax  the  muscles ; strong  emetics  to  cause 
full  vomiting,  Avhich  often  has  a most  bene- 
ficial effect ; Avarm  baths,  and  blisters 
applied  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Calomel 
combined  Avith  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  or 
Tartar  Emetic,  should  be  given  every  four 
hours  or  so,  and  if  the  danger  is  extreme, 
counter  irritation  by  means  of  Mustard 
Poultices  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
&c.  In  leeching  for  Croup,  one  leech  for 
each  year  of  the  child’s  age  is  the  general 
rule  to  be  observed,  and  the  best  part  is  over 
the  breast-bone,  Avhere  pressure  can  be 
applied  to  stop  the  bleeding  if  required; 
over  the  leech  bites,  apply  a blister  should 
one  appear  necessary.  If  the  above  poAvders 
should  cause  too  violent  an  action  on  the 
bowels,  add  to  them  a little  Chalk  Avith 
Opium.  Should  the  child  appear  likely  to 
sink  from  exhaustion,  after  vomiting  has 
been  produced,  stay  the  emetics,  and  give 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  20  drops, 
Avith  5 or  10  drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  or  the 
same  of  Brandy  in  a little  Avater,  or  Cam- 
phor Mixture;  a little  White  Wine 'Whey 
may  also  be  administered.  Of  course,  the 
first  endeavour  in  an  attack  of  Croup  should 
be  to  obtain  medical  assistance ; but  if  this 
cannot  be  procured,  there  must  be  no  tem- 
porizing, resort  at  once  to  the  remedies  most 
ready  to  the  hand,  using  them  according  to 
the  best  knoAvledge  and  discretion  available. 
The  best  resort  in  desperate  cases  is  the 
opening  of  the  Avindpipe  (see  Trach- 
eotomy) and  this  only  a professional  hand 
can  attempt : there  is  but  a faint  hope  of 
saving  life  by  this  means,  and  the  parent’s 
consent  should  ahvaj^s  be  obtained  before  it 
is  tried.  Let  the  contagious  nature  of  Croup 
be  ever  borne  in  mind,  and  especial  care 
taken  to  keep  apart  those  affected  Avith  it 
from  any  other  children  in  the  family  or 
house.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the 
great  agents  in  producing  it  are  cold  and 
moisture,  and,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  east 
wind,  and  that  those  AA'ho  haAm  once  been 
attacked  by  it  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a ' 
recuri'ence  of  such  attack. 

Croup  is  most  likely  to  be  fatal  Avhen  in- 
flammation commences  in  the  fauces,  and 
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this  if  discovered  in  time  may  be  stopped  by 
the  application  of  a Solution  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver  to  the  whole  surface  -within  sight, 
and  to  the  Larynx  (which  see). 

Spasmodic  Croup^  or  Child  Crowing^  as  it 
is  often  called,  exhibits  much  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  Croup  ; it  is  not,  however, 
of  an  inflammatory  cha»’acter,  but  is  symp- 
tomatic of  some  other  disease  commonly 
coming  on  as  a result  of  irritation  caused  by 
hydrocephalus,  teething,  worms,  &c. ; the 
medical  man  only  can  judge  of  the  probable 
cause,  and  he  will  use  such  remedies  as  are 
most  applicable  to  the  peculiarity  of  each 
casj.  The  following  mode  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Leman,  of  Torzan,  has, 
we  believe  been  found  efficaeious  in  many 
cases  of  Croup,  it  is  simple  and  easy  of  ap- 
lication.  ^\e  give  the  details  as  furnished 
y Dr.  Graves : — “ A sponge,  about  the  size 
01  a large  fist,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear,  must  be  gently  squeezed 
half-dry,  and  instantly  applied  under  the 
little  sufferer’s  chin  over  the  larynx  and 
windpipe : when  the  sponge  has  been  thus 
held  for  a few  minutes  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  its  temperature  begins  to  sink ; a second 
sponge,  heated  in  the  same  wajq  should  be 
used  alternately  W'ith  the  first.  A perse- 
verance in  this  plan  during  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  produces  a vivid  redness  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  throat,  just  as  if  a strong 
sinapism  had  been  applied;  this  redness 
mint  not  be  attended  or  followed  by  vesi- 
cation. In  the  meantime,  the  whole  system 
feels  the  influence  of  the  topical  treatment ; a 
w^ai-ra  perspiration  breaks  out,  which  should 
be  well  encouragedby  warm  drinks,  as  Whey, 
weak  Tea,  &c.,  and  a notable  diminution 
takes  place  in  the  frequency  and  time  of  the 
cough,  while  the  hoarseness  almost  dis- 
appears, and  the  rough  ringing  sound  of 
voice  subsides,  along  with  the  difliculty  of 
breathing  and  restlessness;  in  short,  all 
danger  is  over,  and  the  little  patient  again 
falls  asleep,  and  awakes  in  the  morning 
without  any  appearance  of  having  recently 
fcuffered  from  so  dangerous  an  attack.  I 
have  repeatedly  treated  the  disease  on  this 
Ian,  and  -witn  the  most  uniform  success, 
t is,  ho-wever,  only  applicable  to  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease  ; but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  simple,  efifleient,  and  easily 
jmt  in  practice,  and  its  effects  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  least  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution.” 

Crucial  (Latin  crux,  a cross).  A term 
in  surgerj’  applied  to  incisions  made  across 
each  other,  and  to  the  crossing  ligaments  of 

the  knee,  Scg, 

Crudities  (Latin  crudus,  raw).  Applied 


to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach. 
See  Digestion. 

Cruor.  The  clot  of  the  blood.  See 
Crassamentum. 

Crura  (plural  of  crus,  a leg).  A term 
applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body  because 
they  resemble  a leg,  or  root,  such  as  the 
C.  Cerebri  and  C.  Cerebelli,  parts  of  the 
brain.  Derived  from  this  root  are  the 
terms  Crurceus  and  Cruralis,  applied  to  the 
neiwes,  &c.,  of  the  leg,  and  the  latter  also 
to  femoral  Jlernia  (which  see) . 

Crusta  (Latin  for  a shell,  or  scab). 
Hence  we  have  Crusta  laetea,  milk  scall. 
See  Forrigo. 

Cryolite.  A preparation  of  Alumina 
and  Soda,  being  a double  Ilydro-lluate  of 
those  combined  substances  ; it  is  seld  m or 
ever  employed  medicinally. 

Cryophorus  (Greek  ' kryos,  coid,  and 
phoro,  to  bring).  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting the  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
Evaporation  (which  see). 

CrypTjE  (Greek  krypto,  to  hide) . IMucous 
follicles,  which  are  concealed  from  view). 

Crystalli  (Greek  krystallos,  ice).  A term 
formerly  applied  to  Varicella  (which  see)  on 
account  of  the  white  shining  appearance  ol 
the  little  pustules  containing  lymph.  From 
the  same  root  come  also  Crystalline,  applied 
to  the  lens  of  the  eye ; and  Crysiallization, 
the  process  by  which  liquid  or  gaseoU' 
bodies  form  themselves  in  crystals,  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  forms  and  nature  of  which 
constitutes  the  science  of  Crystallography. 

CuRiDTS  (Greek  kuhos,  or  cube,  and 
eidos,  likeness).  The  name  of  a cube-shaped 
bone  in  the  Foot  (-w^hich  see). 

CuniTis  (Latin  cuho,  to  lie  do^^^^,)  applied 
to  the  forearm,  consisting  of  the  ulnar  and 
radius,  because  it  was  the  part  on  which  the 
ancients  rested  when  they  reclined  at  their 
meals.  See  Arm. 

CuBEBS.  Berries  of  the  Fiper  CuheheB,  or 
Java  Pepper,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Fiperacece,  are  carminative,  stimulant,  and 
diuretic,  ^ing,  however,  inferior  in  pun- 
gency and  aromatic  warmth  to  the  common 
Pepper,  they  fellinto  disuse;  but  lately,  they 
have  again  obtained  a prominent  place  in 
the  materia  medica,  chiefly  as  a remedy  for 
gonorrhoea,  on  -vsdiich  complaint  they  are 
said  to  exert  a specific  influence,  if  taken  in 
the  early  stages.  The  dose  is  a dessert 
spoonful  of  the  powdered  Berries  three  times 
a-day,  in  water  or  some  other  convenient 
liquid;  the  essential  Oil  is  sometimes 
given,  but  has  not  so  good  an  effect. 

The  dried  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  Cathar- 
ticus  (see  Buckthorn),  sometimes  called 
Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  are  occasionally  sub- 
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Blituted  for  the  above,  being  much  like  them 
iu  appearance;  their  action,  however,  is 


very  diliercnt,  being  chiefly  cathartic,  and 
theieforo  in  many  cases  mischievou-s. 

CucuLLARis  (Latin  cucullus,  a hood).  A 
broad  hood-like  muscle  of  the  Scapula 
(which  see). 

CucuuniTULA  (Latin  cucurhitxo,  a gourd), 
applied  to  a cupping-glass.  See  Cupping. 

Cumin  Seed.  The  nroduce  of  the  Cuminum 
Cgininum.,  natural  order,  UmoeilifercB , medi- 
cal properties,  canninative  and  stomachic; 
seldom  used,  however,  except  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  stimulating  plaisters  : when  taken, 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains ; the  seeds 
yield  an  essential  oil.  It  appears  that  the 
ancients  entertained  a notion,  that  drinking, 
or  washing  with  an  infusion  of  Cumin,  or 
smoking  it,  produced  paleness  of  the  visage ; 
Lioscorides  allud3s  to  the  belief,  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  ths  disciples  of  Portius  Latro, 
a celebrated  teauher  of  oratory,  were  re- 
ported to  have  used  Cumin  that  they  might 
look  as  pale  as  their  studious  master ; Horace 
also,  in  his  19th  Epistle,  lib.  1,  lin.  18, 
alludes  to  the  belief. 

Cuneiform  (Latin  ctineus  a wedge,  and 
forma.,  likeness).  Applied  to  the  wedge- 
iike  bones  of  the  foot,  termed  the  inner, 
middle,  and  outer  cuneiforms.  See  i'oot. 

CucuMis  (Latin  for  a cucumber).  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitacece.  Among 
them  we  find  the  squirting  cucumber  C. 
A^rcstri  (See  Elaterum)^  and  the  Colocynth 


gourd,  or  bitter  cucumber  0.  (hhcyntkui. 
See  Coloeynth. 


Cupping.  The  abstraction  of  blood 
means  cf  the  cupping-glass,  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  has  been  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  within,  causing  the  air  to 
expand ; this,  as  it  cools,  condenses  again, 
and  so  draws  up  the  skin  of  the  part  to 
which  the  glass  is  applied,  and  causes  the 
blood  to  flow  through  the  openings  made  by 
the  concealed  lancets  of  the  instrument  here 
represented,  called  a scarificator^  which  ia  A 


metal  case  containing  several  lancets  (ten 
or  twelve  is  the  general  number)  of  semi- 
circular form,  which,  when  set,  on  the 
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pros3ure  of  a spring  (1)  revolve  rapidly  on 
an  axis,  and  protruding  through  slits  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  make  so  many  clean  cuts 
with  very  little  pain  to  the  person  operated 
on  ; the  depth  of  these  cuts  can  be  regu- 
lated by  a screw  (2),  according  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator  directs  ; the  setting  of 
the  instrument  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
trigger  (3).  Cupping,  although  it  requires 
a quick  and  practised  hand  to  do  it  expertly, 
and  with  perfect  success,  is  frequently  per- 
formed as  a purely  domestic  operation,  nor 
can  there  be  any  objection  to  this,  provided 
that  the  desirability  of  extracting  blood 
from  any  particular  part  of  the  frame  is  first 
clearly  ascertained.  The  mode  of  operation 
is  this ; — Let  the  part  to  be  operated  upon, 
most  frequently  the  neck,  the  back,  or  the 
loins,  be  bared,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a 
convenient  position — one  which  can  be  main- 
tained for  a considerable  space  of  time.  First 
apply  to  the  part  a sponge,  or  a flannel 
dipped  in  hot  water,  to  excite  a quicker  cir- 
culation ; then  take  a cupping-glass— one 
of  several  previously  placed  at  hand — into 
which  has  been  put  a small  piece  of  paper 
saturated  with  Spirits  of  Wine ; place  one 
edge  of  the  glass  on  the  skin  of  the  patient, 
ignite  the  spuit  by  the  introduction  of  a 
match  or  screw  of  paper,  and  immediately 
press  the  glass  closely  down  ; it  will  adhere 
by  the  power  of  suction  until  the  air  is 
admitted  by  the  insertion  of  a finger-nail 
beneath  the  edge.  Fix  two  or  three  glasses 
in  this  way ; then  remove  them ; and,  to 
the  centre  of  each  swelling  of  the  skin  which 
they  raise,  apply  the  scarificator,  pressing 
it  closely  down  each  time,  and  causing  the 
lancets  to  make  incisions  by  the  means 
already  described  ; do  this  rapidly,  and  again 
affix  the  glasses,  charged  with  spirit ; if 
this  is  properly  done  the  blood  will  flow 
rapidly  into  them  ; and  when  half-filled,  or 
more,  they  should  be  removed,  the  cuts 
sponged  with  warm  water,  to  clear  them 
from  coagulated  blood,  and  fresh  glasses 
applied,  continuing  in  this  way  until  the 
necessary  quantity  of  blood  is  abstracted  ; 
this  may  be  from  6 to  12  ounces,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  8 or  10  ounces  is  the 
mual  quantity.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow 
freely,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  ceases 
after  a short  time  to  flow  at  all,  a removal 
of  the  glasses, _ and  warm  sponging,  must  be 
tried  ; if  this  is  not  effectual,  cross  cuttings 
with  the  scarificator  should  be  made,  or 
fresh  incisions  on  a part  more  favourable 
for  the  operation  ; this  should  not  be  where 
there  is  much  fat  or  muscle,  nor  where  the 
surface  is  very  uneven  or  covered  with  hairs, 
as  in  neither  case  can  the  glass  fix  sufficiently 


close  to  exclude  the  air.  None  but  a very 
dexterous  cupper  should  operate  on  a part 
where  the  skin  is  at  all  thin,  as  on  the 
temple,  where  nice  judgment  and  delicate 
manipulation  is  required  ; but  to  proceed 
with  our  directions : — Having  taken  the 
requisite  quantity  of  blood,  and  removed  the 
glasses,  which  may  be  done  without  spilling 
any  of  the  fluid,  if,  simultaneously  with  the 
lifting  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass,  a sponge 
or  flannel  is  passed  rapidly  over  the  surface, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  blood  into  the  vessel ; 
cleanse  the  incisions,  and  then  apply  over 
them  strips  of  Soap  or  Adhesive  plaster ; the 
bleeding  ceases  immediately,  and  the  cuts 
generally  heal  in  a few  days  without  pain 
or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  Cupping  glasses 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes : we  have 
figured  two,  the  smaller  being  the  favourite 


with  modern  practitioners,  although  the 
other,  which  is  called  the  leech  cupping- 
glass,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  au  unpractised 
hand,  as  it  is  most  easily  removed  without 
spilling  the  blood,  and  is  not  so  likel}',  by 
coagulation  over  the  cuts,  to  stop  the 
flow,  and  to  necessitate  a frequent  removal. 
Spirit  lamps  and  torches,  and  other  con- 
trivances for  rarifyingthe  air  in  the  glasses 
are  used,  but  the  simple  plan  above  described 
is  the  easiest  and  the  best.  A glass,  to  the 
top  of  which  an  air-pump  is  affixed,  has 
recently  been  introduced,  and  this  is  the 
best  of  all  methods  : but  the  instrument  is 
expensive,  and  therefore  scarcely  available 
for  household  practice. 

The  process  of  extracting  blood  by  cupping 
was  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  some  bar- 
barous nations  still  perform  it  in  a very 
primitive  way.  Incisions  are  made  by  means 
of  a sharp  flint  or  knife,  and  over  these  is 
applied  a cow’s  horn  with  the  top  removed, 
to  the  a})erture  of  which  the  operator  applies 
his  mouth,  and  literally  sucks  the  blood  of 
his  patient.  The  operation  as  now  per- 
formed is  safer  for  the  unqualified  prac- 
titioner than  either  leeching  or  bleeding; 
and  it  frequently  affords  very  speetly  relief 
in  inflammatory  and  some  other  diseases. 
See  Depletion,  Injianimation,  &c. 

Cuprum  (Latin  for  Copper,  which  see). 
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Curcuma  (Latin for  Turmeric,  which  see). 

Curd.  The  coagulum  which  separates 
from  milk  upon  the  addition  of  acid,  rennet, 
or  wine.  See  Cheese. 

Currants.  The  produce  of  two  species 
of  Ribes,  much  and  deservedly  esteemed  for 
their  grateful  acidulous  flavour,  and  whole- 
some qualities.  During  the  hottest  part  of 
the  English  year,  when  they  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  they  serve  to  quench 
the  thirst,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  bilious 
attacks,  which  are  most  likely  to  occur  at 
this  season ; they  are  slightly  laxative, 
owing  probably  to  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  seeds  on  the  bowels.  From  cultivated 
varieties  of  C.  Rxibru^n  we  obtain  both  red 
and  white  cimrants ; the  C.  Nigrum  yields 
the  black  currants,  which  have  a more 
astringent  taste  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
are  somewhat  aromatic;  preserved  as  jam, 
they  aro  very  useful  in  colds,  coughs,  and 
fevers  ; an  infusion  is  sometimes  made  of 
the  leaves,  which  have  diuretic  properties. 

Grocer’s  currants  aro  misnamed,  being  a 
kind  of  grape,  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
Levant.  This  fruit  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
diuretic  aperient,  chiefly  after  childbirth, 
and,  in  combination  with  gruel ; its  action 
is  no  doubt  mechanical. 

Curry  Powder.  This  favourite  condi- 
ment with  those  who  luxuriate  in  rich  and 
savory  viands,  and  require  constant  stimulus 
for  the  digestive  organs,  is  usually  composed 
of  Cayenne  and  Black  Peppers,  Mustard, 
Ginger,  and  other  spices,  with  Turmeric  for 
colouring  matter.  To  give  pungency  and 
flavoui’,  and  the  necessaiy  stimulating  power 
to  the  rice  and  other  vegetable  food  of  hot 
climates,  it  is  very  well ; but  is  seldom  re- 
quired as  an  addition  to  animal  diet : when 
taken  at  all  in  this  country  it  should  be 
very  sparingly,  and  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  to  excess  of  bile,  or  any  affection  of 
the  head,  it  is  better  avoided  altogether. 

CusPARiA.  See  Angustura. 

Cuspid  ATI  (Latin  cusp  is,  a point).  The 
canine  or  eye  Teeth  (which  see). 

Cut.  a gash  or  incision  made  by  an 
edged  instrument.  See  Wound. 

Cut  Throat.  In  an  emergency  of  this 
kind,  few  unprofessional  persons  would  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  adopt  the  proper 
remedial  means,  even  if  they  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  the  skill  to  apply 
it.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  death 
from  haemorrhage ; or,  if  the  wound  is  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  open  the  windpipe,  from 
Bufliocation,  from  an  influx  of  blood  into 
the  passage  ; in  the  latter  case,  any  pressure 
upon  the  part  would  but  hasten  the  crisis  ; 


but,  if  the  windpipe  is  not  deeply  wounded, 
this  may  be  applied.  Should  there  be  a 
gushing  out  of  dark  blood,  showing  that  a 
superficial  vein  is  wounded,  place  the  fingers 
on  the  course  of  the  vein,  a little  above  the 
cut,  between  it  and  the  head,  and  keep  a 
firm,  though  gentle,  even  pressure  there. 
If  there  is  bright  red  blood  coming  forth  in 
jets,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  the 
divided  arteries,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  a sufficient  amount  of  pressure  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  For  directions,  (see 
Arteries.)  It  is  possible  that  the  windpipe 
may  be  severed  without  bleeding  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  cause  death.  In  this  case, 
place  the  patient  on  his  face,  or  on  one  side, 
with  the  neck  bent  forward,  so  that  the 
blood  will  naturally  take  an  outward  direc- 
tion; when  it  has  stopped,  do  not  at  once 
close  the  wound,  but  put  a piece  of  cambric 
lightly  over  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  hours,  stitch  it  up.  See  Wouoid. 

Cuticle,  diminutive  of  Cutis  (Latin'  for 
shin,  which  see) : from  the  same  root  comes 
Cutaneo'us,  belonging  to  the  skin ; and  C. 
mitscuhts,  a name  for  the  muscular  ex- 
pansion which  extends  over  the  face.  See 
Rlatysma  Myoides. 

Cuvette  (French).  An  instrument  shaped 
like  a spoon,  used  for  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract.  See  Eye. 

Cyanogen  (Greek  hyanos,  blue ; and 
gennao,  to  generate).  A name  given  to 
Bicarburet  of  Nitrogen,  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  Prussian  Blue  : it  is  a gas  which, 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  forms  Cyanic, 
Cyanous,  and  Fulminic  acids  ; and  with 
nitrogen.  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid, 
(which  see) ; also  Cyanides  and  Cyanurets, 
as  all  the  compounds  of  this  gas  are  called 
which  are  not  acids. 

Cyanosis  (from  the  same  root),  some- 
times called  Morbus  Cceruleus,  a blue  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  Blue  Jaundice  of  the 
ancients  ; those  atfected  by  it  have  their 
complexion  tinged  with  venous  blood,  owing 
to  some  malformation  of  the  Heart  (whici": 
see). 

Cyathus  (Greek  kyasthos,  a drinking 
cup,)  now  applied  to  a wineglass;  when 
ordered  in  prescriptions,  about  3 table- 
spoonsful,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  is 
meant. 

Cyder.  The  fermented  juice  of  apples^ 
much  used  in  some  parts  of  England  as  a 
common  drink ; it  is  more  wholesome  than 
beer,  containing  but  little  alcohol,  not  above 
nine  per  cent.  Malic  acid  is  its  charac- 
teristic principle.  The  dry  bellyache  re- 
sembling painters’  colic,  which  prevails  at 
times  in  Cyder  districts,  is  thought  to,  pro- 
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ceod  from  an  impregnation  of  lead;  that 
metal  which  readily  combines  with  the 
a|x)ve-named  acid,  being  sometimes  em- 
ploye in  the  manufacture  of  cyder- vats. 
See  Diet. 

Cydonium,  from  Cydonia,  a town  in  Crete, 
celel^ated  for  the  growth  of  Quince-trees, 
bee  Quince. 

Cynanche  (Greek  kyon,  a dog ; and 
aycho,  to  strangle).  A term  applied  to 
various  affections  of  the  Throat  (which  see). 
Thus  we  have  G.  maligna,  ulcerated  or 
sloughing  Quimsy ; C.  tonsillaris  prunella, 
«mpie  Quinsy:  C.  parotidoea,  Mumps: 
C.  pharyngea;  and  C.  laryngea,  or  Tra- 
chealis,  Croup  (all  of  which  see). 

Cynaria.  Thescientific  name  of  the  Arti- 
choke, the  leaves  of  the  common  species  of 
which  3'iold  a bitter  juice,  which  is  diuretic 
and  was  formerly  given  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. In  the  form  of  Extract,  it  has  been 
found  to  give  speedy  relief  in  some  cases  of 
rheumatism,  or  gout, -and  sciatica,  the  dose 
being  from  2 or  3 grains — some  say  5 — three 
times  a day.  Its  administration  should  be 
preceded  by  a purgative,  and  such  a dose  of 
the  Extract  should  be  given  as  will  move 
the  bowels.  There  is  a Tincture  of  Cynaria 
but  it  is  scarcely  active  enough  of  itself.  It 
may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Extract 
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From  the  same  root  comes 
also  Cynorexia,  canine  appetite ; and  Cynos- 
oatus,  a name  for  the  canine  or  dog  rose 
Cyerus  Powder.  A French  cosmetic 
prepared  from  the  acrid  Arum  (which  see)". 

Cystus  (Greek  kystos,  a bladder)  whence 
we  have  the  medical  terms  Cystic  Duct 
the  passage  loading  from  the  gall  bladder ; 
Cystic  Oxide,  a species  of  calculus  found  in 
the  bladder;  haemorrhage  from 

the  urinary  bladder  ; Cystorrhea,  catarrh  of 
the  bladder  ; Cystitis,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder ; Cystitome,  an  instrument  for  open- 
ing the  crystalline  lens  ; Cystocele,  a kind  of 
hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of  the  bladder ; 
Cystotomia,  the  operation  of  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extractioa  of  a calculus. 
See  Lithotomy,  &c. 

Cytisine.  An  alkali,  discovered  in  the 
seeds  of  the  Cytisus  Laburnum^  or  Pea-tree  of 
oui  shrubberies,  and  also  in  the  Asarabacca 


Cyonolyssa  (Greek  kyon,  a dog;  and 
lyssa,  madness).  Canine  madness.  (See 


and  Arnica,  or  Leopards-bane  ; it  is  bitter, 
and  possesses  emetic  properties,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  employed  medicinally  to  any 
useful  extent. 

Eacryoma  (Greek  dakryo,  to  weep).  A 
state  or  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  external  openings  of  the  lachry- 
mal ducts  are  closed.  See  Eye. 

Daffy’s  Elixir.  This  is  still  a favourite 
quack  medicine,  although  not  so  much  u«>ed 
now  as  formerly ; it  is  very  similar  to  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Senna ; but  different 
makers  vary  the  preparation  considerably 
Iho  following  is  the  recipe  given  for 
Dicey  s “Daffy  ” which  has,  perhaps  been 
more  extensively  used  than  any  other  *— 

^ Guaiacum  shavings, 

dried  Elecampane  Root,  Aniseeds,  Corian- 
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ders,  Caraways,  and  Liquorice  Root,  and, 
according  to  some,  red  Sanders  wood,  of  , 
each  2i  ounces ; stoned  Raisins,  8 ounces  ; 
Proof  Spirit,  6 lbs.  : macerate  for  a fortnight 
and  filter.  This  is  an  excellent  family  ape- 
rient, acting  generally  with  tolerable  quick- 
ness and  certaint}' ; the  quantity  of  spirit  j 
which  it  contains  renders  it  objectionable  | 
for  children  j and  it  should  not  be  given  in  ^ 
cases  where  there  is  a tendency  to  inflam- 
mation. The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  2 to 
3 tablespoonsful.  See  Semia. 

Daley’s  Carminative.  Dr.  Paris  gives, 
as  a formula  for  the  preparation  of  this 
celebrated  quack  medicine,  the  following : 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  2 scruples ; Oil  of 
Peppermint,  1 drop  ; of  Nutmeg,  2 drops  ; 
of  Aniseed,  3 drops  ; Tincture  of  Castor,  30 
drops  ; of  Assafoetida,  15 ; of  Opium,  5 ; of 
Cardamums  (compound),  30  drops  ; Spirit  of 
Pennyroyal,  15  drops  ; Peppermint  Water, 
2 ounces.  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  otherwise  excellent  Carminative  is  the 
Opium  which  it  contains  ; for  this  is  a drug 
which  should  never  be  given  to  the  young, 
unless  under  medical  sanction  and  super- 
vision. The  ab<ive  formula  contains,  we 
see,  5 drops  to  2 ounces  ; but  every  drug- 
gist makes  his  own  “Dalby”  according  to 
his  own  particular  form  j and  in  many  of 
the  fonnula  there  is  no  doubt  a much  larger 
ju'oportion  of  the  objectionable  drug  j in- 
deed, the  stronger  he  makes  it  in  this  respect 
the  greater  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  his 
customers,  whose  object  is  to  still  their 
fretful  infants.  Leave  out  the  Laudannrn, 
and  no  better  Carminative  could  be  admi- 
nistered than  the  above  ; leave  it  in,  and  we 
must  denounce  “Dalby’s”  as  a dangerous 
nostrum,  whose  frequent  and  habitual  use, 
although  it  saves  mothers  present  trouble, 
entails  upon  them  future  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
by  making  their  children  gi*ow  up  puny  and 
sickly,  if  it  does  not  produce  mental  imbe- 

• Damson,  or  Damascene.  A kind  of  plum, 
very  hardy  and  prolific,  therefore  cultivated 
extensively  in  this  country  ] this  weh-known 
fruit  is  slightly  aperient,  and,  when  ripe, 
is  very  wholesome ; it  should  not  be  eaten 
by  invalids,  unless  boiled  or  otherwise 

cooked.  See  Fruit.  . 

Dandelion  (French  Dent-de-Lion,  or 
Lion’s  tooth).  A common  plant  of  the 
fields  in  this  country,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  CompositcB,  whose  botanical 
name  is  TaraxcLcuin  dens  Leonis  y it  possesses 
tonic,  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic 
properties,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  beneficial  in  obstructions  of 
tlio  And  in  visceral  diseases  ^ its  action 


appears  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  Sar^ 
parilla,  and  it  is  often  given  in  dyspepsia, 
dropsy,  skin  disease,  and  cachectic  disorders 
generally.  Being  easily  procured,  and  of 
well  established  repute,  it  is  one  of.  the 
plants  most  frequently  used  by  country 
people  for  the  cure  of  their  ailments : a 
decoction  is  made  of  the  fresh  root  sliced, 
about  an  ounce  of  which  is  put  into  a pint 
of  water,  this  is  boiled  down  to  half  a-pint, 
and  strained ; add  to  this  quantity  2 drachms 
of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  take  a wineglassful 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Surgeons  most  com- 
monly order  the  Extract,  which  is  prepared 
by  first  obtaining  the  juice  from  the  fresh 
root  by  pressure,  and  then  evaporating  until 
it  is  somewhat  thicker  than  treacle  ; the 
dose  of  this  is  from  10  grains  to  i a-drachm  ; 
it  is  frequently  given  in  combination  with 
stronger  diuretics  in  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.  The  following  is  a good  form  of 
combination  for  chronic  affection  of  the 
liver Extract  of  Taraxacum,  4 drachms  ; 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  1 drachm ; Spirit  of 
Sulphuric  Ether,  2 drachms ; Syrup  of 
Orange  Peel,  4 An  ounce  j Infusion  of 
Gentian  sufficient  to  make  up  8 ounces ; 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  twice  a-day 
with  a 2^  grain  Blue  Pill,  or  a 5 grain 
Plummer’s  Pills  every  night  for  the  first 
week,  then  eveiy  other  night. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  poorer 
people  I’oast  the  Dandelion  roots,  and  take 
the  decoction  of  these  for  coffee.  The  leaves, 
also,  are  very  commonly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a salad  ; they  are  no  doubt  very 
wholesome  thus  taken,  and,  to  some  con- 
stitutions, beneficial ; by  these  leaves  the 
plant  may  be  easily  distinguished,  when  not 
in  flower,  from  their  deeply  indented  shape, 
from  whence  they  obtain  the  name  “ Lion’s 
Tooth.”  See  Taraxacum. 

Daphne.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
to  which  belong  the  Flax-leaved  Daphne, 
or  GarouBush  (Z>.  Gnidium),  the  seeds  and 
bark  of  which  are  acrid  and.  poisonous,  al- 
though the  former  are  occasionally  used  by 
the  French  as  purgatives  ; and  the  Spurge 
Laurel  (D.  Laureola),  the  berries  of  which 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  a tincture 
to  make  blisters,  and  of  an  ointment  to  keep 
them  open. 

Daphne  Mezereon.  The  Spurge  Olive, 
which  yields  the  Mezereon  Bark  used  me- 
dicinally ; its  active  principle  is  _ called 
Daphnin,  it  is  procured  by  macerating  the 
bark  in  alcohol,  i^Jezereon.^ 

Dartos  (Greek  dero,  to  excoriateb  Ihe 
rough  or  corrugated  part  of  the  ticrotum, 

(which  see).  , ,,, 

Partre  (Greek  daHos,  ^ crugt  ov  shell). 
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This  is  a term  which  has  been  used  at 
different  times  to  designate  nearly  all  Skin 
diseases  (which  see),  also  Tetter,  to  which  it 
more  pioperly  belongs. 

Date.  The  fruit  of  the  Date  Palm,  which 
constitutes  a considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  Persia ; it  contains  a large  quantity  of 
sugar,  in  which  its  nutritive  pioperty  con- 
sists. The  dried  dates  which  wo  have  in 
this  country  are  too  indigestible  to  be  quite 
wholesome. 

Datura  Stramonium.  The  Thoni  Ap- 
ple (see  Stramonium) ; its  narcotic  principle 
is  called  Daturine. 

Daymare  {Ephialtes  Vigilantium).  A 
kind  of  incubus,  the  result  of  indigestion, 
occurring  during  the  day,  and  attended  with 
that  severe  pressure  on  the  chest  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  Nightmare  (which  see). 

Day  Sight.  An  affection  of  the  vision, 
sometimes  called  N gclalopta,  or  Night- 
blindness,  because  the  sight  is  dull  and 
confused  at  night,  but  clear  and  strong  in 
the  daylight.  Another  name  for  it  is  Hen- 
blindness,  because  the  sight  of  hens  is 
known  frequently  to  be  so  affected.  See 
Sight. 

J)EAFNE8S  may  proceed  from  any  injviry 
inflicted  on  the  delicate  organs  of  the  ear  by 
loud  noises,  violent  colds,  inflammation  or 
iflceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  auditory 
passages ; hard  wax,  or  other  substances 
interrupting  the  transmission  of  sounds ; 
either  over  dryness,  or  excessive  moisture 
in  the  parts ; want  of  tone  in  the  general 
system  from  debility : among  one  of  its 
frequent  causes,  is  some  defect  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  itself,  which  no  medical 
treatment  can  obviate  ; in  this  case  there  is 
generally  dumbness  as  well. 

The  treatment  will  depend  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on  the  cause ; if  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  hardened  wax,  or  any 
defective  or  diseased  action  in  the  secreting 
glands  of  that  substance,  a few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  Common  Salt,  or  of 
Ox  Gall  and  Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  part  of 
the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  may  be 
dropped  into  the  ear,  while  the  head  is  held 
on  one  side,  night  and  morning;  or  applied 
on  a piece  of  wadding  inserted  by  means  of 
a probe  ; before  each  application,  the  ear 
should  be  syringed  out  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  soap  and  water.  If  there  is  a 
thin  acrid  discharge  accompanying  the 
deafness,  apply  a blister  behind  the  ear  and 
keep  it  open  for  some  time  with  Savine 
Ointment.  When  deafness  proceeds  from  j 
cold  in  the  head,  diaphoretics,  the  warm 
foot  bath,  and  flannel  wrappers  must  be  the  ; 


remedies ; if  from  debility  and  conSeeJuent 
loss  of  tone,  drop  stimulants  into  the  car* 
electrify  or  galvanize,  and  give  tonics ; this 
will  be  the  treatment  also,  if  it  proceeds 
from  defective  energy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
See  Ear,  Hearing. 

Debility  (Latin  debilis,  weak).  See 
Weakness. 

Decidua  (Latin  decide,  to  fall  off).  A 
membrane  thrown  off  from  the  utei’us  after 
parturition.  (See  Caduca.)  From  the  same 
root  comes  the  term  Decidua  rejiexa,  a flo- 
culent  layer,  forming  parts  of  the  aperture 
of  the  Ovum  (which  see). 

Decoction  (Latin  decoquo,  to  boil  away). 
This  term  may  apply  to  the  operation  of 
boiling,  or  to  the  fluid  when  boiled,  and 
containing,  in  solution,  the  active  principles 
of  the  drugs,  generally  vegetables,  sub- 
jected to  the  process.  The  following  are 
the  decoctions  contained  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Phannacopoeias  ; — 
Decoctum  Altheae  (of  Marsh  Mallows), 
demulcent  and  emollient ; dose  1 ounce  to 
2 ounces.  D.  Aloes  Comp.,  gently  cathartic 
and  emrnenagogue  ; i an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
D.  Anthemidis  (Camomile),  tonic  and  sto- 
machic ; a wineglassful.  D.  Cetrarlce  (Ice- 
land Moss),  tonic  and  demulcent ; i an  ounce 
to 2 ounces.  D. C/amapAiVcB (Winter Green), 
diuretic ; 1 ounce  to  li  ounce.  D.  Cinchonas 
{ Bark),  tonic  and  febrifuge  ; 1 ounce  to  4 
ounces.  D.  Cgdonice  (Quince  Seed),  demul- 
cent ; a wineglassful.  D.  Daphnes  Mezerei 
(Mezereon),  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  al- 
terative ; 4 an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  D. 
Dulcamarce  (Woody  Nightshade),  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic ; i an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
D.  Callce  (Galls),  astringent ; two  table- 
spoonfuls. D.  Geqffrce  hij'ercemis  (Cabbage 
Tree  Bark),  anthelmintic,  purgative,  and 
narcotic ; 2 drachms  for  children,  adults 
^ an  ounce  to  2 ounces.  D.  Granati  (Po- 
megranate Rind  or  Root),  astringent,  an- 
thelmintic. D.  Glycyrrhizas  (Liquorice), 
demulcent ; a wineglassful.  D.  Guaici  (Gu- 
aiacum),  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic ; 3 or  4 
ounces.  D.  Hcematoxyli  (Logwood),  tonio 
and  astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces.  D.  Rordii 
(Barley),  nutritive,  demulcent,  slightly  lax- 
ative, any  quantity.  D.  M yrrlue  (Myrrh), 
expectorant,  astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces.  D. 
Papaveris  (Poppy),  anodyne,  emollient;  ^ 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  D.  Fareirce  (Pareira 
Root),  diuretic  and  astringent ; 1 to  3 
ounces.  D.Pyrolas  (Winter  Green),  diuretic 
and  tonic  ; 1 to  2 ounces.  D.  QuerciLS  (Oak 
Bark),  astringent,  chiefly  used  as  a gargle 
or  injection.  D.  Sarzee  (Sarsaparilla),  simple 
and  compound.  D.  Scoparii  (Broom-tops), 
simple  and  compound,  diuretic;  a wine- 
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glassful.  D.  Senega  (Senega  Root),  diu- 
retic, purgative,  stimulant ; one  or  two 
■wineglassfiils.  D.  Taraxaci  (Dandelion- 
root)  ; a wineglassful.  D.  Tormentillw, 
astringent ; 1 to  2 ounces,  mostly  used  as 
an  injection.  D.  Ulmi  (Elm  Bark),  diuretic 
and  alterative ; 4 to  8 ounces.  D.  Veratri 
(White  Hellebore),  stimulant  and  cathartic,^ 
for  extenial  application.  D.  Uvce  Ursi 
(Whortleberry),  astringent  and  diuretic. 
All  these  should  be  used  fresh,  especially  in 
warm  weather  ; direction  for  quantities  of 
ingredients  will  be  found  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  each. 
Chemically  speaking,  a decoction  is  a con- 
tinual boiling  of  certain  bodies  in  water,  in 
order  to  separate  from  them,  or  dissolve  in 
the  iluid,  such  parts  as  are  only  soluble  at 
that  degree  of  heat. 

Decollation  (Latin  de,  from,  collum,  the 
neck),  same  as  DecaTpitation,  or  removal  of 
the  head. 

Decomposition  (Latin).  The  separation 
of  the  component  parts  or  principles  of 
bodies  from  each  other.  See  Analysis. 

Decortication  (Latin  de,  and  cortex  the 
bark).  The  removal  of  the  bark  or  husk  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  removal  of  the  skin. 

Decrepitation  (Latin  de,  and  crepihis  ^ 
crackling).  The  crackling  noise  which  is 
emitted  when  certain  bodies,  as  common 
salts,  are  heated.  See  Cre2ntation, 

Decussation  (Latin  decusso,  to  cross  like 
an  X).  A term  applied  to  parts  which  cross 
each  other,  as  the  optic  nerves. 

Decussoriu.m  (Latin  deewsso,  to  divide). 
An  instrument  for  depressing  the  dura  mater 
after  Trepanning  (which  see). 

Defluxion  (Latin  dejluo,  to  flow  ofi), 
applied  to  an  unusual  flow  of  the  secretions, 
as  in  Catairh  (which  see). 

Deglutition  (Latin  deglutio,  to  swallow). 
Tlio  act  of  swallowing.  See  Throat. 

DeJECTIO  (Latin  dejicio,  to  cast  down) ; 
hence  D,  alvina,  the  discharge  of  the  Fceces, 
(which  see). 

Deliquescence  (Latin  dehqnesco,  to 
melt).  The  property  of  some  salts  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and  be- 
coming liquid.  Familiar  examples  of  this 
may  be  given  in  Pearlash,  and  Salts  of  Tar- 
tar, (which  see). 

Deliquiam  (Latin  deliqito,  to  leave), 
hence  D.  animi,  leaving  of  the  senses; 
Fainting  Syncope  (which  see). 

Delirium  (Latin  deliro,  to  rage).  A dis- 
order of  the  brain  or  intellect — an  alienation 
of  the  mind  connected  with  fever,  winch 
being  thus  immediately  depending  on  dis- 
ease, is  distinguished  from  Mania  or  Mad- 
ness (which  see).  By  the  presence  of  the  fever 


in  one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  Dor 
lirium  may  generally  be  distinguished  from 
mania,  but  not  always,  because  febrile  symp- 
toms sometimes  occur  in  settled  insanity ; 
one  great  distinctive  mark  of  Delirium  is 
the  absence  of  correct  mental  perceptions, 
of  connected  ideas ; the  motions  and  actions 
appear  to  be  quite  involuntary  ; there  is  no 
cunning  in  delirium — no  hidingthe  thoughts, 
nor  carrying  out  of  a concealed  project,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  madness  ; there  is  a perfect 
wandering  of  the  intellect ; the  patient  is 
beset  with  phantoms,  and  talks  incoherently 
to  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  his  most  secret  deeds 
and  cherished  designs ; all  the  senses  are 
affected — seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling, 
touching,  are  no  longer  safe  guides,  but  have 
abrogated  their  proper  functions  and  duties. 
The  insane  person  will  follow  out  an  argu- 
ment, although  based  upon  the  most  absurd 
premises.  The  person  affected  by  Delirium 
cannot  do  this,  but  talks  incoherently  and 
quite  at  random.  The  maniac  plots  and 
contrives  ; not  so  the  delirious  patient  \ all 
comes  out,  frequently  with  a full  conscious- 
ness of  the  folly  or  mischief  of  its  utterance. 
As  symptomatic  of  disease.  Delirium  may  be 
referred  to  most  severe  forms  of  internal  in- 
flammation, but  more  especially  to  that  of 
the  brain.  In  all  continued  fevers  it  is 
likely  to  be  present ; in  typhus  it  is  nearly 
always  so;  in  yellow  fever  always,^  and 
generally  in  the  remittent  fever  of  infants  ; 
we  see  it  sometimes  in  periodic  fevers,  and 
also  in  hectic  fever  towards  the  closOj  when 
the  brain  is  overcharged  with  impure  blood. 
With  cow-pock  there  is  scarcely  ever  De- 
lirium, rarely  with  Chicken-pock,  nor  in 
the  mildest  attacks  of  small-pox  and  biliary 
fever;  it  is  commonly  present  in  the  in- 
flammatory fever  which  accompanies  ery- 
sipelas ; in  scarlet  fever  towards  the  third 
day  of  the  eruption  ; and  in  the  progress  of 
rheumatic  fevers.  There  are  two  forms  of 
Delirium,  distinguished  as  the  high  and  the 
low.  In  the  first,  there  is  a quick  strong 
pulse,  a flushed  face,  a blood-shot  eye,  great 
restlessness,  and  much  violence  of  conduct. 
Cupping,  bleeding,  or  leeching,  with  strong 
purgatives,  and  firm,  but  gentle  restraint, 
must  be  resorted  to  in  this  case.  In  the 
other,  although  the  mental  disturbance  is 
equally  great,  there  is  generally  a more 
quiet  demeanour,  with  perhaps  occasional 
fits  of  excitement  only — less  heat  in  the 
head,  flush  in  the  cheeks,  throbbing  of  the 
veins,  and  neiwous  irritability  ; the  pulse  is 
feeble,  the  hands  tremulous  — *)metimes 
affected  with  convulsive  starting.  In  this 
case  blood  must  not  be  taken  away ; the 
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bowels  should  be  kept  open,  but  with  gentle 
aperients  ; the  head  should  be  shaved  and 
kept  cool,  and  the  -warmth  of  the  feet  at- 
tended to ; Morphia,  in  quarter-grain  doses, 
niAV  be  given,  especially  if  there  is  great 
restlessness  and  convulsive  motions ; or 
Battley’s  Sedative  Solution,  beginning  with 
15  drops,  and  following  that  up  with  5-drop 
doses,  every  t-v\’o  hours,  until  sleep  is  pro- 
cured. Should  great  exhaustion  follow, 
soups  and  wine  may  be  administered. 

Si/mpathetic  Delirium  may  take  either  of 
these  forms,  but  the  low  tjq^e  is  the  most 
usual.  We  have  this  commonly  after  an 
accident  or  severe  operation,  or  protracted 
childbirth ; and  in  these  cases  opiates, 
stimulants,  and  tonics,  with  nourishing 
diet,  are  generally  required.  (See  Fevers). 

Delirium  Tremens  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  and  continued  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drinks  ; it  consists  of  an  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  mental 
disorder.  The  taking  of  opium  for  a con- 
siderable period  will  also  sometimes  produce 
this  state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  which  is 
called  Brain  Fever,  and  is  described  in  some 
medical  works  under  the  several  names  of 
Delirium  ehriosifatis,  Eretkismv.s  ebrioso- 
rum,  and  Encephalopathie  crapuleuse ; the 
French  term  it  Delirium  ei  mania  ^ potu. 
There  is  a similar  disease,  called  D.  Trama- 
licum,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  serious 
accidents  and  operations.  (See  above.  Sym- 
pathetic). The  symptoms  of  Delirium  Tre- 
mens are  great  restlessness  and  irritation 
by  day,  and  by  night,  want  of  sleep,  or  un- 
easy slumbers,  haunted  by  frightful  dreams, 
causing  the  patient  often  to  scream  out  in 
terror  ; the  mind  is  haunted  by  suspicions 
of  those  around,  and  although  generally 
more  collected  than  in  other  forms  of  De- 
lirium, appeal's  at  times  to  be  possessed  of 
demons,  which  torment  the  patient  with 
wild  visions  of  seas  of  flame  advancing  to 
overwhelm  him,  and  belts  and  rings  of  fire 
encircling  him,  and  threatening  destruction ; 
legions  of  mocking  spirits,  too,  come  around 
him  ; he  is  tormented  with  unquenchable 
thirst,  and  the  stings  of  a guilty  conscience 
goad  the  poor  inebriate  almost  to  madness ; 
he  shrieks  and  raves,  prays  and  curses  all 
in  the  one  breath ; and  when  he  sinks 
exhausted,  finds  no  solace  in  sleep,  which 
refuses  to  visit  his  hot  and  aching  eyes, 
and  agonized  and  trembling  frame.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes 
more  and  more  disordered,  the  temporary 
Delirium  probably  passes  into  actual  in- 
sanity; then  ensue  convulsions,  probably 
epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  leading  to  a death- 


like stupor,  which  is  but  the  prelude  to 
death  itself. 

What  can  be  done  in  such  a case  ? The 
treatment  must,  of  course,  bo  of  a soothing 
character : Opium,  in  full  doses,  either  in 
the  form  of  Morphine  or  Battley’s  Solution, 
should  be  administered  ; if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  re- 
tain liquid  medicine,  give  the  Gum  Opium, 
in  a pill,  a grain  and  a-half  as  a first  dose, 
to  be  followed  by  half- grain  doses  every 
hour  or  so  ; a drop  of  Creosote  on  a lump  of 
sugar,  may  also  be  given,  to  stay  the  sick- 
ness, or  an  effervescing  draught  with  a drop 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  in  it.  As  the  liver  is 
generally  more  or  less  affected  in  this  dis- 
ease, a little  Calomel  should  be  got  down, 
about  three  grains  placed  on  the  tongue,  if 
pills  cannot  be  taken  ; if  they  can,  make  six 
with  the  above  quantity  of  Calomel  and  half 
a drachm  of  compound  Colocynth  pill,  take 
two  first,  and  one  every  two  hours  after, 
until  they  operate.  Some  recommend  com- 
bining the  Opium  with  these,  if  this  is  done 
it  is  best  to  add  a grain  and  a half  of  Mor- 
phine to  the  above  formula. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful  and  the 
nervous  excitement  is  subdued,  there  will 
be  great  prostration  of  strength  ; the  great 
object  will  then  be  to  restore  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  enable  the  patient  to 
overcome  that  craving  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, which  is  sure  to  send  him  back  into 
the  paths  of  intemperance  if  it  is  indulged  ; 
a Bitter  Infusion  of  Camomile  is  perhaps 
the  best,  but  Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash, 
in  six  or  eight  grain  doses  should  be  given 
with  a small  portion  of  alcohol,  it  may  be 
Brandy  mixed  with  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten 
up  raw,  or  with  arrowroot,  some  bitter  ale, 
and  good  nourishing  food.  For  the  rest, 
see  Drunkenness,  Intemperance. 

Delrhinum.  The  generic  name  of  two 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ranuncu- 
lacece,  sometimes  employed  medicinally. 
1,  D.  Staphisagria  (Stavesacre),  the  seeds 
of  which  are  emetic,  cathartic,  and  vermi- 
fuge ; in  over  doses,  poisonous : they  have 
been  given  internally  in  lepra  and  other 
skin  diseases,  but  are  chiefly  used  for  de- 
stroying parasitic  insects,  and  for  itch ; 
Ointment  and  Decoction  being  the  form  of 
application  ; there  is  a concentrated  Tinc- 
ture which  is  sometimes  used  externally  for 
the  same  purposes  as  white  Hellebore.  2, 
Z>.  Consolida  (Larkspur).  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  have  the  same  properties  as  the 
above;  the  Tincture  has  been  given  in 
spasmodic  asthma : dose  10  to  20  drops 
three  times  a day. 

The  active  principle  of  both  these  plants 
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is  called  Delpkinia;  It  is  sometimes  applied 
locally  fox*  neui'algic  and  rheumatic  pains, 
and  in  paralysis  instead  of  Verairia. 

Deltoidis  (Greek  letter  delta,  a and 
eidos  likeness).  The  name  of  a muscle  of 
the  Humei'us  (which  see). 

Dementia  (Latin  de  from,  and  mens  the 
mind).  Idiotcy,  Want  of  Intellect. 

Demi-Bain  (French  for  half-bath)  some- 
times applied  to  the  hip-bath. 

Demonomania  (Greek  dcemon,  a demon; 
and  mania,  madness).  A kind  of  madness 
in  which  the  patient  supposes  himself  pos- 
se.ssed  by  demons.  See  Mania. 

Demulcents  (Latin  demulcio,  to  soften). 
Medicines  which  have  softening  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  rendering  them  especially 
suitable  for  obviating  the  action  of  acrid  and 
stimulant  matters,  not  so  much  by  correct- 
ing or  changing  their  nature,  as  by  involving 
them,  or  the  delicate  tissues  exposed  to  their 
action,  in  a mild  and  viscid  fluid.  Their 
chief  employment  is  in  catarrh,  diari’hoea, 
gonorrhoea,  dysentery,  gravel,  stone,  &c. 
They  may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
divisions.  Mucilages  and  Expressed  Oils  ; in 
the  first  wo  have  Almonds,  Coltsfoot,  Arabic 
and  several  other  Gums,  Linseeds,  Mallows, 
Liquorice-root,  Swinewort,  Barley,  Oats,  and 
Wheat,  Sago  and  Starch.  Among  the  latter 
are  most  European  and  many  foreign  Oils, 
Fat,  and  other  animal  substances,  including 
Hartshoi'n  shavings.  Gelatine  and  Isinglass, 
Spermaceti  and  Wax.  The  following  is  a 
pleasant  and  efficacious  Demulcent  Draught, 
sxxitable  where  there  is  fever: — Almond 
Mixture  1 ounce.  Carbonate  of  Potash  10 
grains,  Syrup  of  Poppies  1 drachm ; mix  and 
add  a tablespoonful  of  Lemon  juico  or  10 
grains  of  Citric  acid,  and  drink  while  in  a 
state  of  effervescence.  As  a form  for  a cough 
mixture,  easily  prepai'ed,  take  Oil  of  Al- 
monds 6 drachms,  Liquor  of  Potash  1 drachm, 
shake  well  and  make  up  to  8 ounces  with 
Rose  or  plain  water ; sweeten  with  Synxp  of 
Poppies  and  add  Paregoric  Elixir,  2 drachms, 

’ or  Tincture  of  Quills,  if  required  to  bo  more 
expectorant.  The  best  demulcent  enema  is 
made  by  dissolving  6 drachms  of  Starch  in 
half-a-pint  of  hot  water,  add  1 drachm  of 
Tincture  of  Opium  if  necessaiy. 

Dens,  Latin  for  a tooth,  plural  Dentes, 
(see  Teeth).  Hence  also  comes  Dentition, 
cutting  the  teeth  ; Dentrijice,  Tooth-powder 
(which  see);  and  Deniata,  the  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from  its  project- 
ing, tooth-like  pi’ocesses. 

Denudation  (Latin  denudo,  to  make 
bare).  The  laying  bare  of  any  part  in 
' operations. 

Deobstruents  (Latin  de,  and  ohstruo,  to 


obstruct).  Medicines  to  whicti  are  imputed 
the  power  of  removing  unnatur^  obstruc- 
tions from  any  part  of  the  body  ; they  were 
formerly  much  used,  and  depended  on,  in 
medical  practice,  but  latteidy  have  fallen 
greatly  into  disuse,  especially  as  internal 
remedies  for  diseases ; Cod  Liver  Oil,  Iodine, 
and  Mercury,  with  stimulating  liniments 
and  friction  are  the  only  Deobsti'uents  em- 
ployed by  modern  px’actitioners. 

Dephlegmation  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
phlegma,  a watery  distilled  fluid).  The  pro- 
cess by  which  a body  is  deprived  of  its  watei*, 
as  by  distillation,  wdth  which  the  term  is 
synonymous,  as  it  is  with  Concentration. 

Dephlogisticated  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
phlogiston,  the  inflammable  principle). 
Hence  we  have  Dephlogisticated  Air,  that 
is,  air  oxidised,  or  deprived  of  its  phlogiston 
— Oxygen  Gas ; and  Dephlogisticated  Ma- 
rine A cid,  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  or  ChloHne. 

Depilatory  (Latin  de,  fi'om,  and  pilus, 
hair).  Any  application  for  removing  hair 
from  the  body.  It  was  customaiy  of  old  to 
apply  pitch  to  the  part  to  be  denuded,  and 
then  pull  it  away  forcibly,  bringing  the 
hairs  with  it ; but  this  rude  and  bai’barous 
practice  is  now  discontinued.  Most  of  the 
Depilitaries  advertised  contain  Orpiment. 
which  being  a preparation  of  Arsenic,  should 
be  used  with  great  caution,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  absorption  ; the  following 
simple  and  innoxious  form  is  perhaps  as 
efficacious  as  any  : — Quicklime  and  Carbo- 
nate of  Potash  of  each  2 ounces,  Orids  Powder 
1 ounce,  mix,  and  keep  in  a well-stopped 
bottle ; when  required  for  use,  make  up 
into  a paste  with  water ; apply  to  the  parts, 
and  wash  off  when  dry. 

Deplumation  (Latin  de,  and  pluma,  a 
feather).  A disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which 
the  hair  falls  off.  See  Eye. 

Deposit  (Latin  depono,  to  lay  down),  A 
sediment : medically,  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  xxrinary  deposits  which  have 
been  divided  by  Dr.  Prout  into  three  classes 
— the  Pulverulent,  or  Amorphous  Sediments, 
the  Crystalline,  or  Gravel ; and  the  Solid 
Concretions,  or  Calculi,  formed  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  two  fii*st.  See  Calctdus. 

Depressor  (Latin  devnmo,  to  press 
down).  A muscle  which  is  called  into 
action  on  the  depressing  of  any  part,  as 
those  of  the  ala,  of  the  nose,  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  lower  lip. 

Derbyshire  Neck.  A name  given  to  an 
unnatural  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  because  it  is  of  moi*e  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire  than 
elsewhere  ; it  is  the  same  disease  as  Goitrt 
(which  see). 
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DKKiVATlON  (Latin  dtrivOf  to  drain  off). 
A drawing  away  of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed 
part  by  applying  blisters,  &c.  over  it,  as  in 
pleurites;  or  by  means  of  mustard  poultices, 
or  baths  to  the  feet,  or  other  extremities. 
Agents  employed  to  produce  this  effect  are 
termed  Derivatives. 

Derma  (Greek  for  the  Dermis  Chorium, 
or  True  Skin,  in  Latin  Cutis  vera).  From 
the  same  root,  wo  have  Dermic  applied  to 
the  action  of  remedies  on  the  skin,  and 
Demnoid  applied  to  tissues  which  resemble 
the  skin  (which  see),  and  Cuticle. 

Derosne’s  Salt,  sometimes  called  Nar- 
cotine^  or  Opiane  ; it  is  obtained  by  treating 
opium  with  ether.  See  Opium. 

Dessication  (Latin  dessico,  to  dry  up). 
The  operation  of  drying;  hence  and  from 
squama,  a scale,  comes  Desquamation,  the 
falling  off  of  the  cuticle  in  scales,  which 
sometimes  takes  place  after  fevers,  and  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases.  See  Skin. 

Detergents  (Latin,  deter  go,  to  wipe 
aw'ay).  Medicines  which  cleanse  and  re- 
move such  viscid  humours  as  obstruct  the 
vessels.  Also  such  outward  applications  as 
serve  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  for  example. 
Honey,  Tincture  of  MyiTh,  Solution  of  Am. 
moniated  Copper,  Turpentine,  &c. 

Determination  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
terminus  a bound).  A flowing  of  blood  to 
any  particular  part,  as  to  the  brain ; thus 
we  speak  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  &c. 

Detrusor  Urin^  (Latin  detruo,  to  thrust 
out).  A muscle  which  expels  the  urine. 
See  Bladder. 

Dia  (Greek  preposition).  This  word  is  the 
prefix  to  a great  number  of  medical  terms, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : — 

Diabetes  (Greek  betes,  a siphon).  An 
immoderate  flow  of  urine,  distinguished  as 
first  Insipidtis,  (tasteless),  when  the  urine 
retains  its  usual  taste ; and  second,  Mellitus 
(honied),  when  it  is  characterized  by  a sac- 
charine taste.  Generally  speaking  these 
may  be  considered  as  two  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  urine  being  at  first  clear  and  with- 
out other  than  the  usual  taste,  and  after- 
wards becoming  cloudy  and  sweet. 

Tlie  chief  causes  of  Diabetes  are  intempe- 
rate living,  excess  of  venery,  copious  evacua- 
tions of  the  bowels  long  continued,  frequent 
use  of  diuretics  and  acrid  drinks,  or  it  may 
be  hard  labour  and  poor  living,  or  aught 
which  tends  to  impoverish  the  blood.  The 
best  physicians  consider  it  “an  impaired 
action,  or  morbid  change,  in  the  natural 
powers  of  as.similation  and  digestion,  which 
r rms  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.” 

The  symptoms  are  a frequent  and  copious 


discharge  of  urine,  containing  eventually,  if 
not  at  first,  a large  proportion  of  saccharine 
and  other  matter.  There  is  gi-adual  emacia- 
tion, voracious  appetite,  great  thirst,  weak- 
ness, and  disinclination  to  motion  ; the  ali- 
mentary process  is  improperly  performed, 
and  thus  the  food  taken  does  not  yield  its 
proper  amount  of  nourishment,  and  consti- 
tutional derangement  is  the  consequence. 

Treatment.  The  diet  should  be  entirely 
animal  food— all  vegetable  substances  to  bo 
avoided— the  bowels  to  be  kept  quietly  open 
with  pills  of  Aloes  and  Soap,  emetics  and 
diaphoretics  occasionally  administered,  per- 
haps the  compound  Ipecacuanha  Powder,  10 
grains  at  bed  time  is  the  best;  alkaline 
drinks,  such  as  SodaW ater,  maybe  given  with 
advantage,  and  blisters  and  issues  applied  to 
the  regions  of  the  kidneys,  covering  the  skin 
with  flannel,  anointing  it  with  Camphorated 
Oil,  using  the  warm  bath  and  the  flesh  brush 
are  also  good,  as  are  Chalybeate  and  Sul- 
phurated Waters.  Tonics,  astringents,  and 
stimulants  will  be  of  service,  especially  pre- 
parations of  Iron  with  Tincture  of  Cantha- 
rides;  if  in  the  summer,  sea-bathing,  and 
anything  which  may  serve  to  invigorate  that 
system  '.  such  is  an  outline  of  general  treat- 
ment ; of  course  constiLitional  peculiarities 
require  special  and  appropriate  remedial 
measures,  and  of  these  only  the  professional 
adviser  can  judge. 

Diachylon  (Greek  xylos,  j^iice).  An 
emollient  digestive  plaister,  fonnerly  pre- 
pared from  expressed  juices  of  plants  ; tho 
Emplastruvi  Dlumhi,  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  that  which  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Diachylon  ; it  is  made  of  the  Oxide 
of  Lead  (Litharge)  boiled  with  Olive  Oil  in 
water  ; it  is  a good  dressing  for  wounds  and 
uleerated  surfaces,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
basis  for  other  plaisters ; it  is  less  stimulat- 
ing  than  the  Kesin  or  common  Sticking 
Plaister,  which  is  also  frequently  called 
Diachylon.  See  Plaisters. 

Diasresis  (Greek  ireo,  to  divide).  A 
stoppage,  or  division  in  the  continuity  of  a 
disease. 

Diagnosis  (Greek  ginosko,  to  discern). 
This  is  the  art  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
diseases,  and  of  distinguishing  them  one 
from  another.  In  medical  treatment  much, 
very  much,  depends  upon  a correct  diag- 
nosis ; it  is  the  basis  whereon  to  found 
remedial  measures  ; and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  this  very  correctly  laid 
down,  or  the  whole  course  of  treatment  will 
probably  be  like  an  argument  reasoned 
fi  om  false  premises,  and  no  good  results 
may  be  expected,  but  rather  bad  ones.  In 
dingnosivg  a disease,  the  true  man  of  science 
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will  note  the  most  minute  circumstances, 
and  it  is  only  by  careful  study,  and  close  at- 
tention to  symptoms,  that  it  can  be  properly 
done. 

Diaphoresis  (Greek  phoreo,  to  carry). 
Increased  perspiration  : from  the  same  root 
comes  also 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  natural  exhalations  of  the  skin  ; 
if  they  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  occasion 
actual  perspiration  they  are  called  Su- 
dorifics  (which  see).  The  difference  in  the 
operation  of  these  two  classes  of  remedies  is 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only.  Diapho- 
retics may  be  divided  into  five  orders,  viz. : 
1.  Pungent,  as  the  Volatile  Salts  and  Es- 
sential Oils,  which  are  more  especially 
adapted  for  aged  persons,  on  whom  other 
diaphoretics  have  little  effect ; 2.  Calefa- 
cient,  which  excite  a degree  of  warmth  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and, 
like  the  last,  are  given  where  the  circulation 
is  low  and  languid ; Serpentaria,  Con- 
trayerva,  and  Guaiacura,  may  be  mentioned 
as  common  examples  of  this  order  ; 3.  Stimii- 
lant,  best  fitted  for  vigorous  and  plethoric 
habits ; such  are  the  preparations  of  Anti- 
mony and  Mercury  ; 4.  Antlspasmodic, 
such  as  Camphor,  Musk,  and  Opium,  given 
to  promote  a diaphoresis  when  the  circula- 
tion is  too  full  and  rapid  ; 5.  Diluent,  such 
as  Water,  Harley  Water,  thin  Gruel,  Whey, 
&c.,  given  when  it  is  desirable  to  promote 
perspiration,  and  so  check  the  course  of 
active  diseases.  The  following  are  among 
the  principal  diaphoretics  : Antimony,  Oxide 
of,  dose  1 grain  to  10;  Powder  of,  5 to  20 
grains ; Tartarized,  -|th  to  1 grain ; Camphor, 
6 to  20  grains  ; Contrayerva,  10  to  30  grains ; 
Dover’s  Powder,  5 to  20  grains;  Guaiacum, 
Resin  or  Wood,  10  to  30  grains  ; Liquor  of 
Acetate  of  Ammonia,  5 to  1 drachm ; 
Liquor  of  Cai'bonate  of  Ammonia,  same  ; 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  5 to  10  grains  ; Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  ^ to  1 drachm;  of  Nitric  Ether, 
10  to  20  drops,  &c. 

The  efficacy  of  diaphoretics  is  much  in- 
creased by  combinations  with  each  other. 

Diaphragm  (Greek  phrasso,  to  divide). 
This  is  the  transverse  muscle  which  sepa- 
rates the  thorax  from  the  Abdomen  (which 
see,  also  Midriff) ; its  arteries  are  termed 
diaphragmatic;  inflammation  of  the  organ 
is  called  diaphragmitis,  and  the  disease 
which  we  now  call  Angina  Pectoris  (which 
Bee),  among  old  medical  writers  went  by  the 
name  of  diaphragmatic  gout. 

Diarrhcea  (Greek  reo,  to  flow).  Loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  sometimes  called  Flux 
(which  see).  This  is  a very  common  dis- 
order, arising  from  a variety  of  causes,  fore- 


most among  which  may  be  mentioned  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  a sudden  chill  or  cold 
applied  to  the  body,  acid  fruits,  or  any  indi- 
gestible food,  oily  or  putrid  substances, 
deficiency  of  bile,  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  worms,  strong  purgative  medicines, 
gout  or  rheumatism  turned  inwards,  &c. 
Hence  diarrhoea  may  be  distinguished  as 
bilious,  mucous,  lienitery  (where  the  food 
passes  unchanged),  coeliac  (where  it  passes 
off  in  a white  liquid  state,  like  chyle),  and 
verminose,  produced  by  worms. 

The  symptoms  are  frequent  and  copious 
discharges  of  feculent  matter,  accompanied 
usually  with  griping  and  flatulency  ; there 
is  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  lower  belly, 
which  is  relieved  for  a time  on  the  discharge 
taking  place  ; there  is  nausea,  often  vomit- 
ing ; a pale  countenance,  sometimes  sallow; 
a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  thirst  and 
diyness  of  the  throat ; the  tongue  is  furred 
and  yellow,  indicating  bile  in  the  alimentary 
canal ; the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  if  the 
disease  is  not  checked  great  emaciation 
ensues. 

The  treatment  must  depend  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  cause  ; the  removal  of  the  ex- 
citing matter,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  or 
aperient  medicines,  will,  however,  be  a safe 
proceeding  at  first;  if  the  Diarrhoea  be 
caused  by  obstructed  perspiration  or  expo- 
sure to  cold,  nauseating  doses  of  Antimonial, 
or  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  may  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  the  feet  put  into  a warm 
bath,  and  the  patient  be  well  covered  up  in 
bed.  When  the  case  is  obstinate,  resort 
may  be  had  to  the  vapour  bath,  making  a 
free  use  of  diluents  and  demulcents.  Where 
there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  denoted  by 
griping  pains  and  flatulency,  take  Chalk 
Mixture,"  with  Aromatic  Confection,  and 
other  anti-acid  absorbents  or  alkalies,  such 
as  Carbonate  of  Potash,  with  Spirits  of 
Ammonia,  and  Tincture  of  Opium,  or  some 
other  anodyne  ; if  from  putrid  or  otherwise 
unwholesome  food,  the  proper  course,  after 
the  removal  of  the  offending  matter,  is  to 
give  absorbents,  in  combination  with  Opium, 
or  if  these  fail,  acid  and  an  anodyne  ; the 
following  is  an  efficacious  formula  : Diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid,  2 drachms  ; Tincture  of 
Opium,  ^ a drachm  ; Water,  6 ounces ; take 
a tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  When 
the  looseness  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poison- 
ous substances,  warm  diluent  drinks  should 
be  freely  administered,  to  keep  up  vomiting, 
previously  excited  by  an  emetic ; for  this 
pm*pose  thin  fat  broth  answers  well ; a 
purge  of  Castor  Oil  should  also  be  given, 
and  after  its  operation,  small  doses  of  Mor- 
phine, or  some  other  preparation  of  Opium, 
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When  repelled  gout  or  rheumatism  is  the 
cause,  warm  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
blisters  to  the  extremities,  and  stimulant 
purges,  such  as  Tincture  of  Rhubarb,  to  be 
followed  by  absorbents  with  anodynes  ; if 
worms  are  the  exciting  cause,  their  remoTal 
must  bo  first  attempted,  but  drastic  purga- 
tives, often  given  for  the  purpose,  are  dan- 
gerous ; in  this  case.  Turpentine  and  Castor 
Oil,  1 drachm  of  the  first  and  6 of  the  last, 
may  be  recommended.  The  Diarrhoea  which 
often  occurs  in  childhood  during  teething, 
should  not  be  suddenly  checked,  nor  at  all, 
unless  it  prevails  to  a hirntful  extent ; if 
necessary  to  stop  it,  give  first  a dose  of 
^lercury  and  Chalk,  from  2 to  4 or  6 grains, 
according  to  age,  and  then  Powder  of  Pre- 
pared Chalk,  cinnamon,  and  Rhubarb,  about 
2 grains  of  each  every  four  hours.  DiaiThoea 
sometimes  attacks  pregnant  women,  and,  in 
this  case,  its  progress  ought  to  be  arrested  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  all  cases  of  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  it  is  best  to  avoid  hot 
thin  drinks,  unless  given  for  a specific  pur- 
pose ; the  food,  too,  should  be  simple  and 
easy  of  digestion  ; Milk,  with  Cinnamon 
boiled  in  it,  thickened  with  Rice  or  Arrow- 
root,  is  good ; vegetables,  salt  meat,  suet 
puddings  and  pies  are  not ; if  there  is  much 
exhaustion,  a little  cool  Brandy  and  Water 
may  be  now  and  then  taken.  Wh«n  Di- 
arrhoea is  stopped,  astringent  tonics,  with 
aromatics,  should  be  given  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  stomach. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from 
Dysentery  (which  see)  by  being  unattended 
by  either  inflammation,  fever,  contagion, 
or  that  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool 
without  a discharge,  which  is  common  in 
the  latter  disease,  in  which  the  matter 
voided  is  sanguineous  and  putrid,  while 
that  in  Diarrhoea  is  simply  feculent  and 
alimentary. 

Diarthrosis  (Greek  arthros,  a joint). 
Any  moveable  connection  of  Bones  (which 
and  Joints. 

Diastole  (Greek  diastelio,  to  dilate). 
The  dilation  of  the  heart  and  arteries it  is 
the  opposite  of  Systole  (which  see). 

Diastasis  (Greek  dustemi,  to  separate). 
A forcible  separation  of  bones  without  a 
fracture. 

Diathesis  (Greek  tethemi,  to  arrange). 
The  state  of  the  body,  or  constitutional 
arrangement.  See  Idiosyncracy . 

Diorthosis  (Greek  ortho,  to  regulate). 
The  restoration  of  parts  to  their  proper 
situation ; this  was  one  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  Surgery  (which  see). 

Dicrotic  (Greek  dis,  twice,  and  hrono 
k»  strike).  A term  applied  to  the  pulse 


when  there  appears  to  be  a double  pulsa- 
tion. 

Didtmi  (Greek  didymm,  double).  Twins  ; 
a term  formerly  applied  to  the  testes,  whence 
Epididymis,  that  which  lies  above  the 
Testes  (which  see). 

Diet  (Greek  diaita,  regimen).  Applied 
here  to  the  food  proper  for  invalids.  In 
the  treatment  of  disease  much  undoubtedly 
depends  upon  the  natm-e  and  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  food  taken,  to  which  the  wise 
practitioner  will  pay  as  much  attention  as 
to  the  medicines  he  prescribes ; indeed, 
many  diseases  might  be  cured  simply  by 
conforming  to  certain  dietetic  rules,  if  the 
sufferers  had  but  patience  to  wait  for  nature 
to  work  a cure.  But  generally  speaking 
they  have  not ; often  it  is  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity, that  a more  speedy  restoration  to 
a state  of  partial,  if  not  complete,  health 
should  be  effected  or  attempted  ; and  there- 
fore “the  doctor”  is  urged  to  uso  active 
remedies,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  diet  subsidiary  to  the 
main  plan  of  treatment.  We  may  hero 
observe  that  La  diete  of  the  French  phy- 
sicians is  a phrase  signifying  extreme  absti- 
nence ; that  Dietetics  is  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  refers  to  the  diet,  and  that  Diet 
Drinh  is  the  name  for  Decoction  of  Sarsa- 
parilla (which  see),  also  Food,  Regimen. 

Digastric  us  (Greek  dis,  twice,  and 
gaster,  the  belly).  Having  two  bellies,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Os  hyoides  (which  see). 

Digestion  (Latin  digero  from  diversion 
and  gero  to  carry  to  different  points).  The 
Physician,  the  Surgeon,  and  the  Chemist, 
have  each  a different  meaning  for  this  word  : 
with  the  first  it  is  the  change  of  the  food,  on 
its  passing  into  the  stomach,  to  chyme,  or 
the  absorption  and  distribution  of  its  nu- 
trient parts  in  the  form  of  chyle  through 
the  system ; with  the  second  it  means 
bringing  a wound  into  a state  in  which  it 
forms  healthy  pus  ; applications  which  pro- 
mote this  object  being  called  digestives; 
with  the  third  it  is  the  continual  action  of  a 
solvent  upon  any  substance  ; thus  certain 
ingredients  are  digested  in  spirits  of  wine  to 
make  a tincture  and  so  on.  But  it  is  with 
the  Physician’s  definition  that  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned,  and  this  may  be  compre- 
hensively stated  in  the  process,  or  rather 
processes,  by  which  food  is  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body ; masticated  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  mixed  with  saliva,  it  passes 
down  the  throat  into  the  stomach,  where  it 
is  subjected  to  the  action  ofthe  gastric  juice; 
it  is  then  mixed  with  the  bile  and  juice  from 
the  pancreas,  and  conveyed  through  the 
small  intestines — such  of  it  as  is  not  ab- 
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Borbed  into  tlie  blood — and  otherwise  taken 
into  the  system,  is  thus  conveyed  through 
the  large  intestines,  or  colon,  from  whence 
the  useless  part  of  it  is  discharged  in  the 
form  of  Fceces  (which  see).  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  many  organs  are  concerned  in  the 
work  of  digestion,  and  the  importance  of  the 
proper  performance  of  their  several  duties 
will  be  easily  understood,  nor  will  any 
wonder  be  felt  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
frequently  out  of  order,  and  that  Indiges- 
tion, or  comj)laints  arising  from  it,  should  bo 
so  constantly  complained  of,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  little  care  is 
generally  taken  as  to  the  quantity  and 
tpmlity  of  the  food  submitted  to  these  pro- 
cesses. Generally  speaking,  too,  we  eat  not 
only  what  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  not  only  at  improper 
times,  and  in  insufficient  or  overloading 
quantities  j but  w'e  do  it  in  too  great  a hurry, 
presenting  the  food  to  the  action  of  the  go.s- 
tric  juice  in  an  unfit  state,  for  w'ant  of  due 
mastication.  Then  again  wm  seldom  take 
the  proper  rest  after  full  meals,  so  as  to  allow 
the  various  organs  concerned  in  this  work, 
so  necessary  to  our  health,  a fair  chance  of 
duly  performing  their  offices;  nor  do  wo  keep 
our  bodies  in  such  a state  or  position  as  to 
facilitate  their  operations.  What  wonder 
then  that  wo  are  so  often  afflicted  with  In- 
digestion and  its  train  of  concomitant  evils. 
Ijct  us  take  good  wholesome  food,  at  regular 
intervals,  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  keep 
the  pores  of  the  skin  clear  by  bathing  and 
rubbing,  and  attend  to  those  sanatory  i-ules 
with  w'hich  we  are  all  acquainted,  and  the 
wmrk  of  digestion  will  go  on  smoothly 
enough,  provided  there  is  no  disease  in  any 
of  the  organs  concerned  to  check  it;  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  each,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  several  heads  of  Bowels,  In- 
digestion, Stomach,  <kc. 

Digestive  Salt.  A name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  Muriate  of  Potash  (which  see). 

Digit ATES  Purpurea  (Latin  for  the 
Purple  Foxglove).  A familiar  British  wild 
plant,  whose  leaves  are  sedative  and  diuretic; 
its  active  principle  is  called  Digitalis.  See 
Foxglove. 

Digitus  (Latin  digere,  to  point  out). 
Plence  we  have  D.  manus,  a finger  ; D. 
index,  the  fore  finger  ; D.  medius,  the  middle 
finger ; D.  annidaris,  the  ring  finger ; D. 
auriculai'ts,  the  little  finger  ; D.  pedes,  a 
toe  ; and  Digital,  the  designation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  fingers  (which  see)  also 
Toes. 

Dilatum  (Latin  dtVufo,  to  enlarge) applied 
to  the  heart.  It  may  be  either  temporary, 


as  the  dyastole  of  the  orgar),  or  pel’tfiarieriiv 
as  its  passive  aneurism.  See  Heart. 

Dill.  A plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
carminative  and  stimulant.  See  Anethum. 

Diluents  (Latin  diluo,  to  dilute).  Watery 
drinks  which  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  and  render  several  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  less  viscid.  Under  this  head 
may  be  included  all  Demulcents  (which  see), 
wdtli  Gruel  and  Barley  Water,  Beef  Tea, 
Chicken  and  Mutton  Broth,  Infu.sion  of 
Balm,  of  Tea,  and  several  other  plants ; Plain 
and  Toast  Water,  Whey,  &c.  Diluents  are  of 
great  value  in  many  ways.  They  promote 
the  operation  of  more  active  medicines, 
e.specially  aperients  and  diuretics  ; they  re- 
duce the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  therefore 
assist  in  subduing  acute  inflammation ; they 
promote  perspiration,  and  so  relieve  the 
system  in  fevei's  and  bilious  disorders  ; they 
are  also  useful  in  catarrhal  and  phthisical 
complaints;  in  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cal- 
culous  ajfections  and  Stranguary  (all  of 
which  see). 

Diploe  (Greek  diplous,  double).  The 
ceilular  osseous  tissue  between  the  two 
tables  of  the  Skull  (which  see). 

Diplopia  (Gr.  diplous  and  ops,  the  eye). 
Double  sight  (Latin  visus  duplicaius).  This 
is  a disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  person 
sees  an  object  double  or  triple ; it  is  of  two 
kinds — first,  when  objects  have  this  appear- 
ance only  when  looked  at  with  both  eyes  ; 
and,  second,  when  they  so  appear  whether 
surveyed  with  both  or  one.  See  Sight. 

Dipso- Mania.  This  is  a species  of 
monomania  with  which  habitual  drunkards 
are  sometimes  affected.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “a  morbid  craving  for  drink, 
which  generally  occurs  at  intervals,  in  which 
persons  are  seized  with  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  drink  to  excess,  although  con- 
scious at  the  time  of  their  misconduct,  but 
are  unable  to  control  themselves.  See  In- 
temperance. 

Director  (Latin  dirngo,  to  direct).  A 
narrow,  grooved  instrument  of  silver  or  steel, 
used  by  the  surgeon  to  direct  his  knife  in 
performing  operations  (which  see). 

Dirigens  (same  root).  An  old  term  ap- 
plied to  that  constituent  in  prescriptions, 
which  was  supposed  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  other  remedies  ; thus  Nitre,  in  con- 
junction with  Squills,  is  diuretic;  with 
Guaiacum,  it  is  diaphoretic.  See  Presanp- 
tions. 

Discutients  (Latin  discutio,  to  shake  to 
pieces).  Substances  which  have  the  power 
of  resolving  tumours,  or  more  properly,  of 
di.spersing  the  morbid  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed;  for  this  purpose,  preparations 
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of  Anmonia  and  of  Lead  are  very  commonly 
used.  The  following  is  a good  fbrmula  for 
A discutieut  lotion  : — Liquor  of  Acetate  of 
Lead  (Goulard’s  Extract)  ^ a drachm  ; Solu- 
tion of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  2 ounces;  Water 
6 ounces ; add  2 drachms  of  Laudanum  if 
the  surface  for  which  the  application  is  re- 
quired be  painful  and  irritable. 

Disease.  This  is  a departure  from  the 
healthy  state  of  the  system  generally,  or  of 
any  of  its  parts  or  organs  ; mere  functional 
disorder  does  not  amount  to  disease, although 
it  very  commonly  proceeds  from  some  change 
of  structure,  to  which  the  terra  will  properly 
apply ; indeed  it  is  pi'obable  that  there 
nu'ely,  if  ever,  exists  functional  disarrange- 
ment without  organic  disease  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  although  its  presence  cannot 
all  times  be  detected.  Diseases  have  been 
divided  into  ten  classes — viz.,  1.  Acute, 
when  they  are  severe  and  of  short  duration ; 
2.  Chronic,  when  of  long  continuance  ; 3. 
Sporadic,  resulting  from  occasional  or  acci- 
dental causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c. ; 4.  E‘pi' 
demic,  owing  to  a prevalence  of  excessive 
heat,  contagion,  &c. ; 5.  Endemic,  prevail- 
ing in  localities  caused  by  marsh  miasma, 
&c.  ; 6.  Inlercurrent,  that  is  the  sporadic 
form  occurring  in  the  midst  of  Endemic  or 
Epidemic  diseases  ; 7.  Contagious,  dissemi- 
nated by  contact  or  touch  ; 8.  Infectious, 
propagated  by  effluvia,  or  the  breath  of 
patients  crowded  too  much  together  ; 9. 
Eruptive,  skin  diseases  ; 1 0.  sbrile,  fevers. 
It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  some 
diseases  will  come  under  more  than  one  of 
these  heads  ; thus  cholera,  as  far  as  its  na- 
ture can  be  understood,  is  at  once  acute, 
epidemic,  and  contagious  or  infectious — 
some  contend  that  it  is  both  ; so  that  this 
classification  is  not  very  distinctive. 

It  is  often  extremely  difflcult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Disease.  Many  persons  have  an 
liereditary  tendency  to  one  or  other  of  its 
forms  : this  is  especially  the  case  with 
scrofula,  consumption,  gout,  gravel,  rheu- 
matism,and  affections  of  the  brain  producing 
insanity  or  imbecility  ; climate  and  food 
have,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  setting 
up  of  organic  disease,  which  will  often  pro- 
ceed from  causes  in  themselves  very  trifling. 
A depressed  state  of  the  mind  renders  a 
person  more  liable  to  certain  diseases  than 
he  wonkl  otherwise  be,  and  the  fear  of  an 
epidemic  will  at  times  be  certain  to  produce 
an  attack ; hence  persons  who  have  a firm 
reliance  upon  an  all-seeing  and  directing 
Providence,  to  keep  the  mind  calm  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  will  be  more  likely  to  escape 
than  those  who  are  doubtful  and  desponding. 
Among  the  most  common  existing  causes  of 


j Disease,  may  be  named  certain  occupations. 
To  these  we  have  already  alluded,  under  tbe 
head  of  Consumption.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  one  disease  is  frequently  the 
exciting  cause  of  another  ; thus  apoplexy 
frequently  results  from  disease  of  the  heart 
and  paralysis  of  the  brain.  As  to  modes  of 
prevention,  treatment,  &c.,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  heads  under  which  diseases 
are  severally  described. 

Discharge.  Applied  as  a medical  term 
generally  to  all  substances  cast  out  of  the 
body,  but  in  a more  restricted  sense  to  the 
purulent  matter  from  Abscesses,  Ulcers,  and 
Wounds  (which  see). 

Disinfection.  The  purification  of  in- 
fected air  by  means  of  Disinfectants, 
agents  which  act  by  dispersing  or  diluting 
the  particles  prejudicial  to  health,  as  fresh 
air  and  water;  by  destroying  or  altering 
their  chemical  composition,  as  heat,  chlorine 
gas,  muriatic  acid,  &c.  ; or  by  absorption,  as 
quick  lime,  and  charcoal.  These  disinfect- 
ing agents  are  very  serviceable  in  sick 
chambers,  hospital  wards,  and  many  othei* 
places  where  the  germs  of  disease  are  pre 
sent  in  the  atmosphere  ; but  the  greatest 
disinfectants  after  all  are  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  these  are  within  the  reach 
of  most  persons.  See  Air,  Chlorine,  Con- 
tagion. 

Dislocation  (Latin  disloco,  to  put  ou 
of  place).  The  displacement  from  their 
natural  position  of  bones  articulated  to- 
gether. See  Luxation. 

Dislocations  may  be  either  complete  or 
incomplete  ; in  the  first,  the  articular  sur- 
faces remain  partially  in  contact,  which  can 
only  occur  in  the  foot,  knee,  and  ankle  ; in 
the  last,  there  is  an  entire  separation.  They 
are  also  distinctively  named,  according  to 
their  direction,  as  upward,  downward,  for- 
ward, backward,  &c.  ; or  to  the  circum- 
stances which  accompany  them,  as  first 
simple,  when  there  is  no  wound  communica- 
ting with  the  joint,  and  externally  with  the 
air  ; second,  conipoitw.(7,  when  there  is  such  a 
wound.  They  are  also  calledsponta;ieoMswhen 
they  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  destroy- 
ing the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular 
cavities  of  the  bones.  Some  dislocations,  as 
those  of  the  humerus,  have  also  been  distin- 
guished as  primitive  and  consecutive,  the 
first  being  the  sudden  effect  of  external 
violence,  and  the  second  following  this  by 
the  influence  of  other  causes,  as  a fresh  fall 
before  the  connection  of  the  two  joints  has 
taken  place. 

Nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body 
are  liable  to  displacement,  but  some  are 
much  more  so  than  others,  such  are  those  of 
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tho  hip,  the  ankle,  the  shoulder,  the  elbow, 
the  lower  jaw,  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  in 
these  joints  the  detection  of  the  dislocation 
is  tolerably  easy,  even  to  the  unprofessional 
person  ; but  with  many  other  parts  it  is 
extremely  difficult  of  detection,  therefore, 
a surgeon  should  always  be  called  in  when 
an  accident  has  occurred  in  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  such  a result. 

The  symptoms  of  a dislocation  having 
taken  place  are  loss  of  power  in  the  limb  or 
member,  which  becomes  fixed  in  one  posi- 
tion, any  attempt  to  move  it  causing  ex- 
treme agony  ; there  is  also  a sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  part,  and  the  patient  feels 
sick  and  faint,  probably  on  account  of  the 
severe  pain  ; an  examination  of  the  joint 
also  will  show  a deformity. 

Treatment.  It  is  useless  in  such  a case 
to  apply  fomentations  or  stimulant  lini- 
ments ; attempts  should  at  once  be  made  to 
“ reduce”  the  dislocation,  as  it  is  called  : 
liiitil  this  is  done  there  will  bo  no  relief  for 
tho  i^atient,  and  tho  longer  it  is  delayed  the 
more  difficult  will  tho  operation  bo,  because 
tho  muscles,  which  are  at  first  relaxed  by 
bein_"  drawn  out  so  far  as  to  allow  the  joint 
to  slip  out  of  its  socket,  or  from  its  ])oint  o:: 
articulation,  resume  their  former  rigidity, 
and  exert  a greater  power  in  opposition  to 
tho  efforts  of  the  operator. 

Whenever  there  is  a doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  which  has  happened,  it  is 
always  best  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a surgeon 
before  making  any  violent  efforts  to  reduce 
what  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a disloca- 
tion, bi;t  may  in  reality  bo  that  in  combina- 
tion with  a fracture,  or  an  injury  of  quite 
another  kind ; but  when  the  case  is  tolerably 
clear,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  the 
reduction  ; this  may  be  done  by  drawing 
down  the  limb  or  members  until  the  ends  of 
the  dislocated  joints  are  brought  as  nearly 
together  as  possible,  then  if  the  pressure  is 
relaxed,  the  muscles  will  generally  draw 
them  into  their  proper  position,  and  hold 
them  there ; care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
tho  upper  bone  of  the  two  which  it  is 
desu’ed  to  connect  firmly  fixed,  so  that  in 
pulling  the  lower,  the  downward  or  outward, 
as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  follow  it,  and 
80  prevent  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
muscles.  If  the  dislocation  is  in  the 
humerus,  or  shouldex’,  a very  common  part, 
pass  a sheet  or  strong  towel  round  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  fasten  the  ends  to  a staple 
in  the  wall,  or  some  other  fixed  support, 
then  take  another  towel,  and  making  what 
is  called  a ‘‘clove-hitch,”  slip  it  over  the 
elbow,  draw  it  tight,  and  give  the  ends  to 
two  or  three  strong  assistants,  who  must  pull 


gently,  yet  firmly,  and  steadily  for  some  mi- 
nutes, while  the  operator,  with  his  knee 
beneath  the  armpit,  endeavours  by  raising 
and  depressing  the  bone  as  it  is  drawn  out, 


to  direct  it  so  that,  when  it  has  attained  a 
point  of  extension  beyond  tho  edge  of  the 
socket  from  which  it  has  been  displaced, 
it  will  slip  back  into  it.  A dislocation  oi 
the  shoulder  may  be  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards ; although  the  latter  is  a rare  case, 
it  may  be  known  by  the  swelling  at  the 
shoulder-blade,  tho  flatness  of  the  outside, 
and  incapacity  of  movement ; the  reduction 
may  be  effected  in  the  same  way  as  above 
described.  After  it  is  accomplished,  it  is 
most  prudent,  in  either  case,  to  keep  the  arm 
confined  to  the  side  for  some  days  by  means 
of  a bandage,  as  it  may  be  thrown  out  again 
by  the  slightest  attempt  to  use  the  limb. 

Dislocation  oj  the  Collar  Bone,  may  occur 
at  either  end,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a non- 
professional  man  to  detect  this,  and  if  such 
an  injury  is  suspected,  it  is  best  to  summon 
surreal  aid,  compressing  the  parts  until  it 
arrives,  with  a crossed  bandage.  This  acci- 
dent, however  skilfully  treated,  usually 
results  in  some  permanent  deiurmity. 

Dislocations  of  the  Elbow  are  the  most 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  reduce  of  any, 
on  account  of  the  complication  of  joints  at 
that  part,  where  it  must  be  remembered, 
three  bones  meet,  viz.,  the  arm- bone  {hn- 
tnerus),  and  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
'radius  and  ulna),  the  second  of  which  may 
be  dislocated  by  itself,  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  the  last  only  backwards,  carrying 
the  radius  with  it ; two  lateral  displace- 
ments of  the  bones  oi  the  iore-arm,  also 
sometimes  occur,  and  lastly,  and  rarely,  a 
displacement  in  which  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  humerus  rests  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  ; it  must  be  evident  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  tho 
Dai'ts  is  required  for  the  redu»5tion  of  either 
of  these,  therefore,  we  need  not  enter  into 
a description  of  the  means  to  be  used. 

Dislocation  of  the  Sfineis,  the  most  serious 
that  can  happen ; in  this  case,  death  is  sure 
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to  ensue,  and  it  usually  takes  place  soon 
after  the  accident,  which  happily  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence ; but  little  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  mischief,  and  that  little  must 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  professional 
adviser. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ribs  sometimes,  thoug'h 
rarely,  takes  place,  and  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  detection  ; the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a Fracture,  which  see. 

Dislocation  of  the  Pelvic  Bones  and  Os 
Coccygis.  The.se  are  both  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  immense  force  being  required  to 
effect  either  of  them ; they  cannot  be  treated 
by  other  than  a surgeon,  and  have  generally 
a fatal  result. 

Dislocations  of  the  Wrist  Joint  are  gene- 
rally caused  by  the  hand  receiving  the 
weight  of  a heavy  fall ; it  may  be  of  three 
kinds,  all  of  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  a sprain  by  the  unnatural  bony  pro- 
jections, either  in  the  front  or  back,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
soft  swelling  only  which  is  set  up  by  the 
latter.  The  mode  of  reduction  is  this  : let 
the  patient’s  arm  be  grasped  firmly,  just 
above  the  elbow,  by  an  assistant,  wffiile  the 
operator,  supporting  the  fore-arm  with  his 
left  hand,  takes  hold  of  the  patient’s  hand 
with  his  right,  and  the  two  exerting  their 
force  in  opposite  directions,  produce  the  ex- 
tension necessary  to  replace  the  joints  in 
their  natural  position.  After  the  reduction  a 
roller  bandage  should  be  applied  round  the 
wrist,  and  a splint  bound  before  and  behind 
the  fore-arm,  passing  on  either  side  down 
as  far  as  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Dislocations  of  the  Fingers  a nd  Toes  are  of 
mro  occurrence,  and  when  they  do  happen, 
it  is  generally  between  tho  first  and  second 
joint;  they  may  be  easily  known  by  the 
projection  of  the  dislocated  bones,  and  re- 
duced without  much  difficulty,  if  done  soon 
after  the  accident.  The  following  cut  from 


Fergusson’s  Surgery,  will  show  the  method 
of  reduction  ; the  clove-hitch,  made  with  a 
piece  of  stout  tape,  may  be  used  if  there 
is  much  difficulty  ; the  wrist  during  the 
ojieration  should  have  a slight  forward  in- 
clination given  to  it,  this  will  relax  the 
flexor  mmseles. 

DtsLocalion  of  the  Jaw.  A blow  upon  tho 
chin  when  tho  mouth  is  opened  widely,  will 


sometimes  cause  this,  as  will  yawning  or 
gaping  very  deeply  ; by  it  the  patient  ',s 
placed  in  a very  awkward  position,  with 
his  mouth  set  wide  open,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  no  power 


to  close  it  or  to  articulate  words.  This 
kind  of  dislocation  may  be  either  complete 
or  partial ; in  the  latter  case  the  mouth  is 
not  opened  so  widely  as  in  the  former,  and 
it  may  be  known  by  the  chin  being  thrown 
on  one  side,  opposite  to  that  of  the  displace- 
ment. There  is  not  usually  much  difficulty 
in  reducing*  a dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  upper  cannot  be  dislocated;  the  plan 
is  to  wrap  a handkerchief  round  each 
thumb,  and  placing  them  in  the  inner  an- 
gles of  the  jaw,  the  coronoid  processes  as 
they  are  termed,  endeavour  by  forcing  it 
backwards  and  downwards,  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  position.  Success  will  generally 
attend  the  effort,  if  only  a moderate  degree 
of  force  be  used,  especially  if  it  be  by  a 
skilful  hand.  Some  put  a transverse  piece 
of  wood  into  the  patient’s  mouth  to  servo 
the  purpose  of  a lever,  but  this  is  a rough 
method  of  operating,  and  no  really  skilful 
sui’geons  resort  to  it. 

Dislocation  of  the  Hip  Joint  is  one  of  tho 
most  frequent  causes  of  lameness  ; it  may  be 
caused  by  a fall,  or  coming  down  heavily  on 
the  feet  from  a leap,  and  frequently  occurs 
to  children  through  the  negligence  of  ser- 
vants. A careful  mother  will  take  note  of 
the  slightest  alteration  of  the  gait  of  her 
child,  and  institute  an  examination  at  once, 
for  sometimes  the  displacement  of  the  hip- 
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joint  in  the  young  is  attended  with  little  or 
no  pain,  and  the  limping  gait  is  its  only 
obvious  indication,  unless  it  be  a manifest 
disinclination  to  walk  at  all ; if  it  be  a child 
in  arms  to  whom  the  accident  has  occurred 
through  the  carelessness  of  its  nurse,  the 
injury  may  remain  undiscovered  until  the 
displaced  joint  has  become  too  firmly  fixed 
in  its  unnatural  position,  ever  to  be  restored 
to  its  natural  one,  and  a shortened  limb, 
pi'oducing  lameness  for  life  is  the  conse- 
quence. By  a very  slight  examination  of 
the  part,  however,  a dislocation  of  this  kind 
may  be  detected ; there  is  a very  considerable 
projection  of  the  bone  backward,  the  thigh 
is  drawn  back,  and  the  knee  inclines  inward, 
and  is  raised  above  its  fellow  knee,  so  that 
the  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground ; the 
whole  limb,  too,  is  for  a while  immoveably 
fixed.  Of  the  dislocation  of  this  joint,  there 
are  four  distinct  forms  which  we  need  not 
pause  to  describe  : in  each  of  them  the  re- 
duction must  be  effected  in  the  same  way. 
Place  the  patient  on  a bed,  with  a strong 
towel,  or  sheet,  passed  between  his  legs  and 
brought  up  round  the  hip  ; let  the  ends  of 
this  be  fastened  to  some  firm  support,  such 
HS  a stout  stick  passed  across  a doorway;  then 
fix  another  towel  to  the  thigh  by  moans  of  a 
clove-hitch,  and  let  three  or  four  strong 
men  take  hold  of  the  ends  and  keep  up  a 
steady  strain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
more  if  it  be  necessary ; the  muscular  power 
of  the  patient,  if  it  be  an  adult,  should  have 
been  previously  weakened  by  bleeding,  or 
Tartar  emetic  given  in  half-grain  doses  every 
ten  minutes  until  nausea  is  produced  ; this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases  of  difficult  re- 
duction. The  administration  of  Chloroform 
will  have  much  the  same  effect,  and  will 
likewise  produce  insensibility  to  pain.  Some- 
times, in  such  cases  as  these,  a strap,  with  a 
pulley  fixed  to  the  wall,  is  used  to  effect  the 
extension ; most  hos[)itals  are  furnished 
withthisapparatus,and  employ  it  constantly. 

As  dislocation  of  the  hip- joint  is  some- 
times confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  as  great  mischief  might  result  from  ap- 
plying extension  in  such  a case,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  observe,  that  in  fracture,  the  knee 
and  foot  are  turned  outward— in  dislocation, 
inward. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella  is  frequently 
produced  by  a person  falling  with  the  knee 
turned  inwards,  and  the  foot  outwards ; it 
may  be  in  either  of  three  directions— out- 
wards, inwards,  and  upwards.  The  method 
of  reduction  is  to  place  the  patient  on  a bed, 
and  raising  his  leg  by  lifting  it  at  the  heel, 
press  on  the  edge  of  the  dislocated  bone, 


whioh-is  furthest  from  the  laidiculaticn,  until 
the  inner  edge  is  raised  over  the  crudella  of 
the  former,  and  is  thence  drawn  into  its 
place  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Evapo- 
rating lotions  should  then  be  applied  until 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  when  the  part 
may  be  bandaged.  When  the  dislocation 
is  upwards,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is 
torn  through,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
generally  a great  deal  of  inflammation. 
Leeches  are  usually  required,  and  cold  lotions 
for  six  or  seven  days,  after  which  the  leg 
must  be  kept  suspended  by  a splint  and 
rollers  until  a union  of  the  ruptured  ligament 
is  effected. 

Dislocation  of  the  7’fSzci,  at  the  knee  joint, 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  upwards 
or  backwards ; in  either  case,  simple  exten- 
sion is  sufficient  to  reduce  it. 

Dislocation  of  the  Femur  is  commonly 
caused  by  a person  striking  his  toe  against 
some  projecting  body  when  the  face  is 
averted ; he  feels  immediately  pain  at  the 
knee,  which  cannot  be  completely  extended. 
To  effect  the  reduction  of  this  it  is  necessary 
to  bend  the  limb  backwards  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ; by  this  the  pressure  made  by  the 
thigh-bone  is  removed,  and  the  cartilage 
slips  back  into  its  place ; when  once  this 
accident  has  occuiTed,  it  is  very  likely  to 
happen  again,  to  prevent  which  a linen 
bandage,  with  four  straps,  should  be  bound 
tightly  above  and  below  the  patella. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ankle  Joint  may  bo 
either  inwards,  outwards,  or  forwards  ; in 
the  first  case  it  may  be  the  result  of  a jump 
from  a considerable  height,  or  sudden  check 
of  the  foot  when  running,  the  body  by  tho 
impetus  being  carried  forward.  In  the 
second,thef  oot  isprobably  twisted  in  running 
or  leaping,  or,  it  may  be  that  the  passing 
of  the  wheel  of  a carriage  over  the  leg 
causes  the  injury.  J umping  from  a carriage 
in  rapid  motion,  or  falling  backwards  with 
the  foot  confined,  will  probably  cause  the 
third  form  of  displacement.  Only  a sui'geon 
can  detect  the  difference  in  these  forms  of 
knee-dislocation,  and  adopt  the  measures 
proper  for  their  reduction  ; there  is  great 
likelihood  that  they  will  occur  again,  having 
once  happened,  therefore  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  ankle  bandaged  or  supported  by  means 
of  an  elastic  stocking. 

Compound  Dislocations  most  frequently 
happen  at  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist, 
scarcely  ever  at  the  hip ; the  reduction 
should  be  effected  without  delay,  and  with 
as  little  violence  or  disturbance  as  possible. 
When  the  end  of  the  bone  protrudes  it  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  necessary, 
washed  in  w'arm  water,  that  no  dirt  or  other 
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foreign  particles  adhere  to  it  to  produce 
irritaiiou,  and  keep  up  the  suppurating  pro- 
cess in  the  joint.  The  opening  in  the  skin 
in  tliese  cases  is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of 
tlie  bone,  or  by  violent  contact  of  the  part 
vith  some  hard  angular  substance ; some- 
times the  end  of  the  bone  is  shattered,  and 
then  the  detached  pieces  should  be  carefully 
removed  with  the  hngers ; the  opening  to  be 
enlarged  with  the  scalpel  for  tnis  purpose, 
should  it  be  desirable.  This  is  also  sometimes 
necessary  to  be  done  for  effecting  the  re- 
duction. In  these  cases  there  is  often  much 
fever,  and  the  patient  perishes  from  the 
violence  of  the  first  paroxysm.  Such  disloca- 
tions as  these  are  very  dangerous,  sometimes 
it  is  only  by  amputation  of  the  limb  that  the 
patient’s  life  can  be  saved;  closing  the 
wound  with  slips  of  adhesive  plaister,  appl}’- 
ing  splints  with  a roller  bandage,  to  be  kept 
wet  with  cold  water,  poulticing  ; if  there  is 
surrounding  infiammation  applying  leeches 
about  the  part. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  defined  a dislocation 
to  be  the  “ removal  of  the  articulating  por- 
tion of  a bone  from  that  surface  to  which  it 
is  naturally  connected.”  This  removal,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  generally  effected  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  primary  object  of  remedial 
measures  is  to  bring  the  point  of  articulation, 
or  union,  back  to  its  natural  position.  When 
the  muscles  are  only  extended,  and  there  is 
no  laceration,  or  sperance  of  a ligament,  and 
no  fracture  of  either  of  the  bones,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  reducing  common  dis- 
locations, it  taken  in  hand  shortly  after 
their  occurrence  ; but  if  the  bones  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  long  displaced,  so  that  the 
muscles  become  accustomed,  as  it  were,  to 
their  new  position,  there  is  sure  to  be  per- 
manent distortion,  and  most  likely  lameness 
of  some  kind.  The  displaced  bone,  at  its  new 
point  of  contact  with  other  bones,  forms  a 
connexion  therewith,  and  finds  there  a basis 
for  its_  future  movements  and  operations, 
it  requiring  as  much  force  to  remove  it  from 
thence,  as  it  did  from  its  more  natural  posi- 
tion—it  must  be,  in  fact,  another  dislocation, 
bee  Joints^  Muscles. 

Disordered  Functions.  This  is  a teim 
frequently  employed  in  medical  practice,  and 
it  signifies  any  disarrangement  in  the  regu- 
lar and  natural  operations  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body ; it  is  in  fact  but  another 
name  for  Disease  (which  see) . 

Dispensary  (Latin  dispenso,  from  diver- 
9um.  penso,  to  distribute  by  weighing).  A 
place  where  medicines  are  compounded. 
Mure  generally  applied  to  an  institution 
where  the  poor  receive  professional  advice 
Mid  medicines  gratuitously 


I9d 

Dissection  (Latin  dtsseeo,  to  cut  up). 
The  art  of  separating,  bv  means  of  the  scalpel* 
the  parts  of  organized  bodies,  so  as  to  display 
their  structure.  See  Anatomy. 

Distension  (Latin  distendo,  to  stretch). 
The  stretching  of  a hollow  viscera  by  too 
great  an  accumulation  of  its  contents— as  of 
the  bladder  in  retension  of  urine,  of  the 
intestines  with  faeces,  the  veins  with  blood, 
or  the  stomach  with  wind.  See  Flatulency^ 

Distichia  or  Distichiasis  (Greek  diSy 
twice,  stichos,  a row).  A term  applied  to  aa 
affection  in  which  each  eyelid  has  a double 
ro\v  of  eyelashes,  which  inclining  inwards 
irritate  the  eye.  See  Opthalmia.  Trichiasis. 

Dittander.  The  Lepidium  Lati folium,  a 


native  plant,  commonly  called  Pepperwort, 
sometimes  used  in  acute  rheumatism. 

^ Distillation  (Latin  distillo,  to  dio[i  by 
little  and  little).  Is  a chemical  process,  iii 
which,  by  the  application  of  a regulated 
heat  to  fluid  substances,  in  a covered  vessel 
called  a Still  (which  see),  the  volatile  con- 
stituents ascend  in  vapour  into  what  is  called 
the  worm  of  the  still,  and  meeting  there  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  are,  by  condensation, 
reduced  to  a liquid  state.  Dry  Distillation 
18  performed  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  substance  is  not  meviously  dissolved  in 
any  menstruum;  and  Destructive  DUtillatum 
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ia  the  subjection  of  bodies  to  a red  heat  in 
close  vessels,  and  collecting  the  results. 
This  is  also  called  Sublimation. 

Distilled  Water.  Water  which  has  passed 
through  the  process  of  Distillation  (which 
see)  also  Aqua;  it  may  be  either  pure,  or 
impregnated  with  the  fiavour  and  principle 
of  some  herbs,  as  Anise  or  Carraway  Seeds, 
Cassia  or  Ciunamon  Bark,  Elder  Flowers, 
Fennel  Seeds,  Laurel  Leaves,  Peppermint, 
Spearmint,  Pimento  Berries,  _ Penny-royal, 
and  Rose  Leaves,  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  medicinal  distilled  waters. 

Distoma  Hetaticum  (Greek  dis  twice, 
stoma  the  mouth,  and  ep ar  ih.Q  liver).  A 
worm  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder  of  man,  but  more  frequently  in 
those  of  sheejp  and  goats.  See  Vermes. 

Dlstrix  (Greek  dis^  twice,  and  thrix,  the 
hair).  A disease  of  the  hair  in  which  it 
splits  at  the  ends.  See  Hair. 

Distortion  (Latin  distorqueo,  to  wrest 
^side).  A term  applied  to  an  unnatural 
«wistingof  the  Spine,  or  Limbs  (which  see). 

Diuresis  (Greek  dia  through,  and  oi/rco 
to  make  water).  An  excessive  How  of  Urine 
(which  see).  Also  Bladder  and  liidncys.  _ 

Diuretics  (same  root  as  above).  Medi- 
cines which  augment  the  urinary  discharge; 
this  eftect  will  be  produced  by  any  substance 
which  stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
kidneys.  All  the  saline  diuretics  act  in  this 
way ; they  pass  into  the  circulation,  and 
appear  to  exert  a specific  action  upon  these 
vessels.  The  free  drinking  of  mild  diluents 
will  also  have  this  effect,  while  the  applica- 
tiou  of  external  heat  to  the  body  will  exert 
a contrary  influence  by  exciting  perspiration, 
which  is  an  increased  cutaneous  secretion. 
Diuretics  are  useful  as  adjuncts  chiefly ; 
their  action  alone  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
for  the  cure  of  disease ; they  are  merely 
palliatives.  Thus,  in  dropsy,  in  which  they 
are  chiefly  employed,  if  perfectly  successful, 
they  do  but  remove  for  a time  a portion  of 
the  effusive  fluid,  which  quickly  collects 
again ; they  are  sometimes  useful  in  cal- 
culous affections,  also  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
they  have  a tendency  to  check  profuse  per- 
spiration, and  diminish  plethora ; but  their 
frequent  and  constant  use  is  very  weakening 
to  tne  system.  The  medicines  of  this  class 
chiefly  used  are  Broom  (^Genista),  the  tops 
in  powder,  dose,  1 scruple  to  3 ; Bitter-sweet 
(^Dtdcamar a),  B,^xnc  dose ; Dandelion,  extract 
10  grains  to  ^ a drachm ; Foxglove  {Digitalis), 
leaves  and  seed,  \ a grain  to  3 grains ; 
Juniper,  berries  and  tops,  1 to  3 scruples  ; 
Meadow  Saffron  {Colchicum),  root  and  seed, 
I a grain  to  3 grains  ; Sarsaparilla,  root 
powdered,  I to  2 drachms;  Snake-root 


{Seneka),  1 to  8 scruples;  Squills,  root 
powdered,  1 to  3 grains  ; Spanish  Flies 
{Cantharides)  ^ a grain  to  3 grains  ; Potash, 
Acetate  of,  1 scruple  to  3,  Carbonate,  10  grains 
to  30,  Nitrate,  5 to  10  gi-ains,  Subcarbonate 
10  grains  to  3,  Supertartrate  (Crdam  of 
Tartar)  2 drachms  to  one  ounce  ; Spirits  of 
Nitric  Ether  (Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre),  | a 
drachm  to  2 drachms ; Tar- water,  ^ to  | ^ 
pint ; Turpentine,  5 drops  to  | a drachm ; 
Gin ; Common  and  Chalybeate  Waters,  &c. 
Among  the  wild  plants  possessing  diuretic 
properties,  the  Broom  and  Dandelion  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  common,  ana 
therefore  accessible  to  persons  in  this  country. 
(For  a full  account  of  the  former,  see  Dande- 
lion', of  the  latter,  Genista).  Gin,  Spirits 
of  Nitre,  and  Turpentine,  may  always  be 
readily  procured,  and  are  as  certain  in  their 
operation  as  any ; but  they  should  not  be 
taken  where  there  is  much  tendency  to  irri- 
tation. Infusion  of  raw  coffee  berries  also 
acts  on  the  urinary  secretions,  as  does  any 
strong  mental  emotion,  such  as  joy,  fear,  «&:c., 
and  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria; 
after  bleeding,  too,  and  the  action  of  purga- 
tives, there  will  frequently  be  an  increased 
flow  of  urine. 

D IVARICATION  (Latin  divarico,  to  straddle) . 
Applied  to  the  bifurcation  or  forked  division 
of  a vein  or  artery,  &c. 

Diverticulum  Nuckii.  The  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligament  of  tho 
uterus  passes. 

Dodder.  The  Cuscuta  Europcea,  a native 


parasitic  plant,  sometimes  used  in  viscera! 
obstructions,  and  intermittent  fevers. 
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Doobanb.  TLe  Apocynum  Androsceini- 
folium^  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Apo- 
cyneie ; most  of  the  species  contained  in 


which  are  poisonous.  The  above  is  very 
rarely  used ; the  powdered  root,  in  doses  of 
iiO  grains,  forms  a powerful  emetic. 

IJOGWOOD.  A plant  whose  scientific 
name  is  Cornus  the  bark  of  which 


nas  been  recommended  as  a substitute  for 
Cinchona : dose  of  the  po"wdered  Bark,  1 to  3 
Bcrupks ; Infusion,  1 to  2 ounces ; Decoction, 
wineglasefid. 


Dog  Eose  {Latin  Eosa  Cam>m) , Some- 
times called  Cynosbatum.  The  ripe  berries 
are  tenned  Heps  or  Hips,  and  are  used  for 
making  aconfection  {Confectio  Roscb  Caninee) 
which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  formation  of 
pill  masses,  and  as  a vehicle  for  other  medi- 
cines ; it  has  been  sometimes  given  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  dvsentery. 

Dolichus  Pruriens  {moCowhage).  The 
stiff  hairs  of  the  pods  of  this  plant  to  which 
it  owes  its  virulent  properties  are  called 
BoUchi  Rubes. 

Dorema  Ammoniacum  (Greek  dorenia^  a 
gift).  Ammoniacum. 

Dorstema  Contrayerya.  See  Contra- 
yerva. 

Dorsum  (Latin  the  Bach) . Hence  cornea 
the  term  Dorsal^  appertaining  to  the  back, 
applied  to  a region,  ligaments,  arteries,  <S:c. 
The  designation  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
Borso  Cervical : see  Bach. 

Dose  (Greek  from  didomi,  to  give). 

A determinate  quantity  of  anything  given 
or  administered  at  the  time,  generally 
applied  to  medicine ; the  rule  with  regard 
to  w'hich  is,  that  the  doses  of  most  medi- 
cines must  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  age,  thus . — Age  1 to  2 months, 
l-15th  to  l-24th  of  a full  dose ; 6 months, 
l-8th ; 12  months,  l-5th ; 2 years,  l-dtli^ 
5 years,  3-8tbs;  8 years,  l-half;  12  years, 
5-8ths  ; 16  years,  3-4ths ; 20  years,  7-8ths , 
25  to  40  years,  full  dose ; 50  years,  7-8ths ; 
65  3^ears,  3-4ths ; 80  years  and  upwards, 
5-8ths.  About  l-4th  less  should  lie  given 
to  adult  women  than  men ; other  circum- 
stances, such  as  individual  temperament, 
constitution,  habits,  &c.,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  rule  will  not  apply  to  all 
medicines — that,  while  Calomel,  and  many 
purgatives,  can  be  taken  in  larger  doses  by 
children  than  adults.  Opium,  on  the  con- 
trary, affects  the  young  more  powerfully, 
even  when  given  according  to  the  above 
rate  of  reduction,  and  must  therefore  be 
diminished  considerably  below  it.  See 
Apothecaries'  Weights.,  Brescriptions. 

Douche  (French).  The  affusion  of  water 
from  a considerable  height.  Dr.  Lee,  in 
his  Baths  of  England,  says  “ Douches  are  of 
various  kinds — the  ascending,  the  lateral, 
and  the  descending — the  water  in  the  first 
kind  falling  from  a reservoir,  at  a greater  or 
lesser  height,  upon  the  patient  in  a single 
or  divided  stream,  the  size  of  which  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  The 
lateral  Douche  is  produced  by  a man  preset^ 
ing  the  water  through  a tube,  as  with  a 
fire-engine,  the  stream  being  directed  against 
the  body  that  is  indicated.  The  strength  of 
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this  can  be  regulated  by  tlio  attendant’s 
pumping  witli  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
force,  and  also  by  a finger  placed  over  the 
aperture,  by  which  the  stream  is  divided. 
In  tlie  ascending  Douche  the  column  of 
water  is  directed  upwards,  and  is  usually 
taken  in  a sitting  position  ; this  Douche 
is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  com- 
plaints of  the  organs  within  the  pelvis,” 
Douches  are  directly  exciting  remedies,  and 
are  mostly  used  to  produce  a greater  degree 
of  vitality  and  activity  in  parts,  as  in  cases 
of  local  debility,  scrofulous  swelling,  mus- 
cular rigidity,  paralysis,  contracted  joints, 
neuralgic  pains,  &c.  They  are  mostly  ad- 
ministered while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath, 
and  are  often  advantageously  combined  with 
friction.  The  employment  of  the  Douche 
requires  to  be  carefully  superintended.  See 
Bathing^  Hydropathy . 

Dover’s  Powder.  This  is  the  Com- 
pound Ipecacuanha  Powder  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  is  composed  of  Ipecacuanha, 
Opium,  and  Sulphate  of  Potash,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drachm  of  each  of  the  first 
and  second  ingredients,  to  1 ounce  of  the 
last ; it  is  a good  diaphoretic,  and  is  much 
used  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  gout,  fevers, 
dysentery,  diabetes,  &c.  The  dose  is  from 
/>  grains  to  20,  taken  generally  at  bedtime. 
See  Diaphoretics. 

Dragantia.  a mucilage  obtained  from 
Gum  Tragaeanth^  (which  see). 

Dragon’s  Blood  (Latin 
A brittle,  dark  red-coloured  resin,  which 
comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Fterocarpus  Draco  and  Dracaena 
Draoo ; it  contains  a small  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid,  but  is  not  much  used  except 
as  a colouring  ingredient.  A precipitate, 
formed  by  mixing  cold  water  with  a concen- 
trated solution  of  this  gum,  is  termed  Dra- 
cine. 

Drainage.  As,  in  a sanatory  point  of 
view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
subjects,  we  make  no  scruple  about  introduc- 
ing it  here.  “The  niost  prolific  source  of 
disease  in  towns,”  says  Mr.  Grainger  in  his 
])aniphlet  published  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  “is,  certainly,  defective  drain- 
age and  sewerage  ;”  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  when 
examined  before  the  Sanatory  Commission 
said,  “ My  attention  has  been  more  especially 
directed  to  private  drainage,  or  the  sewer- 
age of  individual  tenements  ; for  I am  satis- 
fied the  public  health  is  more  deleteriously 
influenced  by  the  exhalations  which  arise 
from  pent-up  matter  in  them,  than  by  tiiose 
which  issue  from  the  great  main  or  common 
sewer.”  This  being  the  case  it  behoves  all 
who  value  health,  (and  who  does  not.^)  to  look 


well  to  the  drainage  of  their  own  particul^ 
habitations,  and  to  that  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  reside.  Medical  practitioners 
well  know  that  not  only  are  peculiar  types 
of  disease  set  up  by  the  bad  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere arising  from  defective  or  deficient 
drainage,  but  that  all  diseases  occurring  in 
badly-drained  localities,  are  more  difficult  of 
treatment ; indeed,  there  is  a general  dete- 
rioration in  the  public  health,  a loss  of 
vigour  and  stamina  in  the  constitutions  of 
those  who  are  constantly  inhaling  poisonous 
gases,  which  renders  them  less  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  disease,  or  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  any  shock  or  strain  which  the  sys- 
tem may  have  to  bear.  Thus,  in  badly 
drained  districts,  recovery  from  child-birth 
will  be  more  slow  and  protracted  ; cuts  and 
wounds  more  difficult  to  heal ; fevers  will 
be  more  prevalent  and  virulent,  strumous 
afections  more  general  and  obstinate,  and 
all  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir  more 
rife  and  formidable  than  elsewhere.  Well 
may  it  therefore  be  said — Look  to  your 
drainage ; see  that  your  cesspools  are  well 
constructed,  and  that  the  matter  in  them  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate  too  much,  nor 
the  exhalations  from  them  to  escape  where 
it  is  likely  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  breathed  by  human  beings. 
For  house  drains,  circular  tubes  to  run  into 
a main  sewer  are  recommended  by  the  best 
authorities ; they  should  be  of  an  oval 
shape,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
glazed  in  the  inside,  with  a sufficient  down- 
ward inclination  to  convey  off  the  fluid 
which  passes  into  them ; gratings  and  gutters 
are  only  placed  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  carry  off  surface  water,  and  those 

A 


should  be  trapped.  All  water  closets  and 
sinks  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  no 
effluvia  to  escape,  by  means  of  earthen- 
ware soil  pans,  with  syphon  pipes  (see  dia- 
gram A),  which  may  now  be  fitted  at  a tri- 
fling cost.  Where  a sink  cannot  be  had,  a 
funnel-shaped  pipe  with  a cover  (B)«  fitted 
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5n(o  the  floor,  ;uid  communicating  with  a 
drain,  is  lire  best  substitute.  In  calling  the 

B 


attention  of  our  readers  to  this  most  import- 
ant subject,  we  have  but  performed  a public 
duty;  into  the  whole  subject  of  drainage  it 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to 
enter,  and  we  therefore  refer  those  who  may 
desire  further  information  upon  it  to  the 
excellent  publications  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  which  are  cheap  and  easily  ac- 
cessible. See  Air^  Infection,  <$'C. 

Dhastics  (Greek  drao,  to  eflect).  Pur- 
gatives w'hich  are  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion, Croton  Oil,  Elaterum,  Jalap,  and 
Scaramony  are  those  which  are  principally 
used.  See  Cathartics. 

Draught  (Latin  haustus),  a liquid  form 
of  medicine,  differing  from  a mixture  only 
in  quantity,  which  should  not  exceed  an 
ounce  and  a half,  or  a wineglassful ; it  is 
taken  £it  once,  or  as  we  say  at  a draught ; 
the  most  familiar  form  of  this  is  perhaps 
the  Black  draught,  which  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared : On  1 ounce  of  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, 1 drachm  of  Senna  leaves,  and  the 
same  of  grated  Ginger,  pour  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  stand  until  cool,  and 
strain,  it  will  yield  sufl&cient  for  four 
draughts  ; it  may  be  made  more  aromatic  by 
the  addition  of  a Clove  or  two,  a small  piece 
of  Spanish  Liquorice  will  greatly  assist  to 
disguise  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  salts. 

Dreaming.  Is  the  occ-upation  of  the  mind 
during  sleep  by  a series  of  thoughts,  or  train 
of  ideas ; or  a wakeful  and  active  condition 
of  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  while 
others  are  perfectly  dormant.  In  a psycho- 
logical, or  to  speak  more  plainly,  a mental 
point  of  view,  this  is  an  extremely  iiiterest- 
mg  subject ; but  w'e  have  only  here  to  do  with 
it  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned.  Of  the 
great  influence  exercised  by  the  body,  in  its 
•everal  states  and  conditions,  ovlm'  the  mind. 


we  need  no  stronger  proof,  than  is  aflbrded 
by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  the  cause  ol 
which  may  be  commonly  traced  to  some 
functional  derangement  or  other ; thus, 
from  indigestion  comes  nightmare,  and  all 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  children 
know  full  well  tliat  disturbing  dreams  are 
common  indications  of  disorder  of  the  bowels 
and  stomach;  so  organic  disease,  such  as 
that  of  the  heart,  or  anything  which  cuuses 
oppression  at  the  chest,  will  frequently  yive 
rise  to  incubus,  and  visions  of  a distressing 
character,  as  also  will  a blister,  or  aught 
which  occasions  painful  and  uneasy  sensa- 
tions of  the  body.  When  children  are  much 
given  to  dreaming,  they  are  generally 
troubled  with  worms,  or  some  visceral  ob- 
struction ; and  one  or  two  smart  purgatives 
will  often  relieve  the  symptoms.  When 
dreaming  is  the  result  of  great  mental 
labour,  or  excitement  during  the  day,  a 
temporary  relaxation,  with  more  physical 
exertion  may  be  recommended,  and  the  use 
of  the  shower  bath ; sea  bathing,  or  any- 
thing which  will  divert  the  thoughts,  and 
brace  and  energize  the  system.  See  Sleep. 

Dress.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  say 
a few  words  here  upon  the  important  subject 
of  clothing,  than  which  nothing  is  more  in- 
timately connected  with  health  ; especially 
is  it  necessary  in  this  variable  climate  to 
protect  the  body  by  proper  coverings,  alike 
from  excess  of  cohl  and  heat,  but  more  par- 
ticulai'ly  the  former,  and  childhood  is  the 
period  of  life  in  which  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  this,  because  at  that 
time  the  seeds  of  diseases  are  often  sown, 
which  render  painful,  if  they  do  not  shorten, 
the  after  existence.  It  is  thought  by  many 
persons  best  to  bring  up  children  hardy,  anil 
to  this  end  they  are  doused  and  washed  in 
cold  water,  all  the  winter  through,  and  their 
tender  chests,  and  ai'ms,  and  legs  are  exposed, 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ! If 
they  are  really  strong  children,  they  may 
survive  this  treatment,  and  become  robust 
men  and  women  in  spite  of  it,  not  because 
of  it ; we  have  seen  the  failure  of  so  many 
experiments  of  this  kind,  that  we  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  system  is  a pernicious 
one  ; we  are  not  living  in  a state  of  nature 
now,  but  a highly  artificial  state,  and  we 
cannot  safely  bring  up  our  children  as  sava- 
ges would  theii’s.  Look  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  say  the  advocates  of  this  system, 
how  tall  and  straight  he  is,  how  supple  his 
limbs,  how  agile  and  graceful  his  motions, 
he  fears  neither  heat  nor  cold — you  don’ t hear 
him  wheezing,  and  coughing,  and  panting, 
at  every  little  exertion  ; how  easilv  he  climbrj 
into  the  liighest  trees,  and  divea  ^ar  beneath 
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the  surface  of  his  sea- like  lakes  and  stately 
rivers ; what  hunger  and  fatigue  he  en- 
dures. True,  but  you  see  hero  only  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  race  : he  was  enabled 
to  endure  the  rough  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  childhood  ; but  you  see  not, 
you  know  not  of,  the  number  of  weakly  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  able  to  endure  this 
treatment,  but  have  died  in  consequence  of 
it,  even  if  they  have  not  been  killed  by  their 
parents,  or  left  to  perish  uncared  for,  because 
they  gave  no  promise  of  the  necessary 
strength  and  stamina  to  go  through  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  a forest  life.  But  the 
truth  is,  we  are  not  North  American  Indians, 
neither  are  we  woad-staincd,  skin-clad  Bri- 
tons; we  have  passed  the  state  of  rude  bar- 
barism, and  got  into  one  of  civilization  and 
refinement : we  don’ t Avant  to  kill  off  our 
weakly  and  rickety  children  even ; because, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  immortal 
souls  Avithin  them,  we  belieA’e  that  they  may 
groAV  up  very  useful  members  of  society, 
even  if  they  possess  less  than  the  usual  share 
of  health  and  bodily  strength ; so  Ave  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  subject  them  to  the 
hardening  process,  but  carefully  clothe  and 
protect  them,  ns  much  as  may  be,  from  ma- 
lign atmospheric  iufiuences;  and  to  this  end 
Ave  cover  their  little  chests  Avith  flannel — 
nothing  like  that — and  keep  their  feet  Avarm 
in  Avinter,  Avith  lambsAvool  socks,  and  their 
liands  and  Avrists  Avith  Avoollen  gloves  and 
mutfitees ; and  avo  put  them  on  good  and 
eufticient  head  coverings,  and  body  coverings, 
outer  and  inner;  as  many  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  getting  chilled  by  the 
nipjiing  blast,  and  Avetted  by  the  driving 
shower,  from  Avhich,  and  the  dense  fogs  and 
vapours,  Avhich  are  so  rife  Avith  us  at  certain 
seasons,  Ave  take  especial  care  to  guard  them. 
And,  although  all  through  the  summer  Ave 
wash,  and  sponge,  and  bathe  them  in  cold 
Avater,  yet  in  the  early  spring,  and  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  certainly  in  the  Avinter,  Ave 
think  it  best  just  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
'-•ater  in  Avhicli  their  ablutions  are  performed, 
ind  not  send  them  abroad  at  morning,  nor 
to  bod  at  night  shaking  and  quaking ; for  Ave 
knoAV  that  all  this  soon  tends  to  coughing 
and  sneezing,  holloAV  eyes,  and  sunken 
cheeks,  and  perchance  an  early  grave. 
Would  Ave  bring  up  our  children  effeminately 
then  by  no  means,  avo  would  have  them 
neither  savages  nor  Sybarites,  and  Ave  think 
that  the  mode  of  treatment  here  indicated, 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  render  them 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  their  original  con- 
stitutions, and  tne  existing  causes  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected,  Avill 
allow  them  to  1^,  Much,  very  much,  might 


be  said  about  dress,  considered  in  a sanatory 
point  of  view ; it  may  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  material,  as  the  fashions  A'ary,  but 
a general  principle  should  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  all  its  mutations.  There  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  human  body  that  should 
never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a sudden 
chill ; Ave  may  mention  tt.e  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  as  especially  to  be 
guarded  ; the  low  dresses  Avorn  in  ball  rooms 
and  theatres  are  not  simply  indelicate,  they 
are  extremely  dangerous ; the  fair  Avearers 
are  so  frequently  exposed  to  draughts,  and 
cold  currents  of  air,  in  leaving  the  scene  of 
festmty,  or  passing  from  room  to  room,  that 
they  are  Amry  likely  to  contract  pulmonary 
diseases ; there  is  danger,  too,  in  the  prepos- 
terous skirts  kept  out  by  means  of  hoops,  at 
present  Avorn,  unless  the  under  clothing  be 
Avarm,  and  close-fitting ; but  Avithout  any 
profane  attempt  to  penetrate  into  such  a 
sacred  mystery  as  this,  let  us  hope  that  it  is 
so.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  dress 
Avithout  alluding  to  tight  lacing.,  although 
under  that  head,  and  stays.,  Ave  shall  have  a 
future  opportunity  of  animadverting  upon  it. 
When  the  old  sculptor  embodied  his  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  in  the 
Mediccan  Venus,  he  had  no  thought,  that  in 
future  ages,  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  Avould 
become  so  enamoured  of  distortion,  as  to 
compress  their  Avaists  to  half  the  natural 
size,  forgetting  that  by  so  doing  they  pre» 
vented  the  proper  working  of  the  delicate 
mtichinery  Avithin.  The  country  women  of 
Praxiteles  did  not  so  run  counter  to  nature’s 
laAvs,  and  Ave  tell  our  countryAvomen,  of  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century,  that  to  slit 
their  noses,  and  lengthen  the  lobes  of  their 
ears,  like  certain  Avild  tribes  of  the  far-away 
islands,  Avould  be  no  more  unreasonable,  ana 
far  less  prejudicial  to  health,  than  is  this 
custom  of  girding  in  the  Avaist  until  a Avoman 
looks  like  a Avasp. 

Generally  speaking,  children  in  this 
country  are  not  sufficiently  protected  from 
the  Aveather ; very  frequentl}^  they  Avear  no 
flannel  under  garments,  Avhich  are  of  more 
consequence  than  outer  coAmrings ; for  this 
reason  it  is  Ave  have  so  much  croup,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  scrofula  amongst  us; 
the  neck  and  throat  is  insufficiently  guarded 
most  commonly  in  persons  of  all  ages,  ahd 
this  exposure  is  a principal  som'ce  of  bron- 
chial affections : it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  practice,  noAv  prevalent  Avith  men,  ol 
alloAving  the  beard  and  AAffiiskers  to  remain 
uncut,  Aviil  tend  to  diminish  this  class  of 
diseases;  Ave  are  inclined  to  think  that  itAvill. 

DiiEssiNO  OF  AVounds,  &c.  As  tliis  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  entered  upon  undei 
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the  special  heads  of  TFounds,  CutSf  &c. 
(widen  see),  we  need  here  only  lay  down  a 
few  general  principles  in  relation  to  the 
most  approveci  methods  of  dressing,  which, 
although  at  one  time  very  formidable  and 
ecmplicatcd,  have  of  late  become  very  much 
simplified.  No  person  can  be  a good  dresser 
who  has  not  a firm  and  light  hand,  and  a 
large  stock  of  patience.  The  parts  which 
reejuire  his  aid  are  usually  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  the  patient  probably  weak  and 
irritable;  the  process,  therefore,  should  be 
conducted  throughout  with  great  caution 
and  tenderness.  All  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions and  apparatus  should  be  within  reach, 
and  in  good  working  order,  so  that  the 
part  need  not  remain  exposed  longer  than 
IS-  necessaiy.  The  usual  requirements  are 
some  strapping  plaistcr,  cut  up  into  strips  of 
the  necessary  breadth  and  length  ; some  lint, 
bandage,  sponge,  and  warm  water ; a pair  of 
shaip,  curved  scissors,  and  of  forceps  like 
these  here  represented,  a piece  of  caustic  in 


a quill ; a probe,  and,  indeed,  all  the  instru- 
ments usually  found  in  a surgeon’s  pocket- 
case.  The  old  bandage  should  be  first 
carefully  unwound,  and  the  lint  or  rags  re- 
moved, if  any  should  be  on ; then  dip  the 
sponge  in  the  warm  water,  and  sqeeze  it 
out  over  the  part^  to  moisten  the  plaister 
thereon,  which  will  most  likely  have^  be- 
come hard  and  adherent.  When  this  is 
done  sufficient!)',  take  the  forceps,  and  with 
the  tips  of  them  turn  up  the  plaister  at  the 
outer  edges,  and,  beginning  there,  slowly 
and  carefully  lift  the  pieces,  so  that  the 
centre  cut,  or  wound  itself,  is  the  last  place 
from  which  they  will  come  away.  There  is 
often  much  difficulty  in  effecting  the  entire 
removal  of  this,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
again  and  again  to  the  Avet  sponge.  When 
the  whole  of  the  dressing  is  away,  and  the 
part  cleansed,  apply  the  caustic,  or  whatever 
may  be  necessary ; then  the  fresh  plaister 
or  suitable  dressing ; and  then  bandage  up, 
wetting  first  the  lower  part  of  the  bandage, 
and  afterwards,  should  there  be  much  in- 
flammation, saturate  the  whole  dressing 
with  plain  water,  or  lotion,  as  may  be  re- 
ruired.  The  plain-water  dressing  alone  is 
that  which  is  now  very  commonly  used.  It 
consists  of  a piece  of  linen  rag,  or  lint,  folded 
several  times,  and  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid 
water ; place  it  over  tne  affected  part,  and 
cover  it  with  a piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  other 
waterproof  material,  to  prcA'ent  rapid  evapo- 


ration ; the  rag  must  be  moistened  afresh  as 
often  as  it  gets  at  all  dry.  This  is  a much 
more  cleanly  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
more  effectual  application  than  ointment  or 
other  greasy  material,  and  is  recommended 
alike  by  its  simplicity  and  cheapness. 

Drinks.  Fluids  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  quenching  thirst,  or  to  gratify  a particu- 
lar taste,  or  an  inclination  for  stimulants, 
or  to  answer  some  sanatory  purpose,  are,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  so  called  : the}’  may 
be  simi^le  as  water,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural  drink  of  man,  and  all  which,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  he  really  requires — 
medicated^  as  mineral,  alkaline,  and  acidu- 
lated Avaters,  either  natural  or  artificial ; 
nutrient^  as  milk,  barley  and  toast  Avater, 
&c. ; or  stiimdant,  as  tea,  coffee,  and  alco- 
holic drinks.  It  is  impossible,  hoAvcver,  to 
make  a strict  classification  of  them,  as 
many  drinks  might  be  placed  under  two  or 
three  of  the  above  heads — some  wines  and 
malt  liquors,  for  instance,  are  taken  both 
on  account  of  their  stimulant  properties,  and 
as  medicines ; tea  and  coffee  are  also,  to  a 
certain  extent  nutrients,  especially  Avhen 
they  contain  much  milk  and  sugar ; and 
this  is  the  case  Avith  all  beverages  into 
which  the  saccharine  principle  enters,  as  it, 
of  course,  does  largely  into  the  Eau  sucre^  to 
AV'hich  the  French,  are  so  partial.  More 
upon  this  subject  Avill  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  Aqua,  Ale  and  Beer^  Beverages^ 
Diluents^  Coffee^  Tea^  &c. 

Dripping.  The  fat  Avhich  exudes  from 
meat  in  the  process  of  cooking  is  so  called  ; 
it  is  useful  for  a variety  of  household  pur- 
poses, often  entering  into  the  composition 
of  piecrust,  and  pastry  in  general  r some 
persons  like  it  spread  upon  bread,  and  those 
Avho  have  good  digestive  poAvers  may  take  it 
in  moderation  Avithout  injury,  if  not  with 
advantage.  We  should,  perhaps,  not  have 
noticed  it  here,  but  that  Ave  Avould  warn  our 
readers  against  pouring  it  when  very  hot,  or 
remelting  it,  in  newly-glazed  earthem  ves- 
sels, or  those  which  have  copper  in  their 
composition  ; as,  in  the  former  case,  the  lead 
glaze,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  more  poisonous 
mineral,  is,  to  a certain  extent,  soluble^  in 
the  fatty  matter,  and  symptoms  of  poisoning 
have  been  induced  by  partaking  of  dripping 
so  prepared. 

Driatelling  or  Slaatering.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  saliva,  common  in  infancy  and  old 
age,  and  also  in  some  other  states  of  Aveakness 
and  imbecility  ; it  proceeds  from  a Avant  of 
command  over  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  except  streng- 
thening the  system  as  much  as  possible  with 
good  nourishing  food,  and  in  case  of  sick- 
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ness,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  cause  from 
which  the  debility  proceeds. 

Drops  (Latin  A form  in  which 

powerful  medicines  are  often  prescribed ; 
when  the  corresponding  quantity  is  measured 
minims  is  the  term  applied.  See  Apothe- 
caries' Measure. 

Dropsy  (Latin  hydrops,  from  the  Greek 
udor,  water,  and  ops,  the  look  or  aspect). 
This  not  uncommon  form  of  disease  is  an 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  any 
of  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body.  When 
the  epithet  enej'sted  is  added,  it  signifies  a 
collection  of  serous  fluid  in  a cell,  of  Avhich 
the  ovarium  is  usually  the  seat.  The  medi- 
cal profession  distinguish  Dropsy  by  several 
names,  according  to  its  several  stages,  or  to 
the  parts  aftected  by  it ; thus,  before  the 
disease  is  fully  developed,  it  is  termed 
Cachexy ; when  the  lymph  or  watery  fluid  is 
accumulated  in  the  cellular  membrane  it  is 
Anasarca;  when  the  accumulation  is  in 
the  abdomen,  it  is  Ascites;  when  in  the  chest 
llydrothorax ; when  iu  the  head.  Hydro- 
cephalus; when  \x\\Mi\so\xi\i,HydropsTJteri ; 
wdien  in  the  scrotum,  Hydrocele.  There 
are  man}"  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  Dropsy,  among  which  may  be  named 
hereditary  tendency,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, scanty  secrelion  of  urine,  excessive 
discharges  of  any  kind,  or  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations,  exposure  to  a moist 
atmosphere,  the  striking  in  of  eruptive 
disease,  taking  indigestible  food,  excessive 
drinking  of  watery  fluids,  or  of  spirituous 
liquors;  certain  forms  of  inflammatory, 
eruptive,  and  other  disease,  such  as  scar- 
let fever,  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
consumption,  gout,  chronic  intermittents, 
all  of  which  cause  increased  effusion,  or 
tiiminished  absorption,  or  both  united. 
There  are  also  many  local  affections  which 
are  likely  to  produce  Dropsy,  but  on  these 
we  need  not  dwell,  nor  can  we,  in  a work  like 
the  present,  do  more  than  indicate  the  general 
Symptoms  and  Treatment,  leaving  it  to  the 
professional  adviser  to  investigate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  cases,  and  prescribe  the 
appropriate  remedies.  In  Dropsy  generally, 
then,  we  observe,  there  is  in  the  first  place, 
a swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  especially 
towards  evening  ; this  tendency  to  increase 
in  size  gradually  creeps  upwards,  affecting  first 
the  thighs,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  body  ; 
the  cheeks  and  eyelidsbecome  puffy  and  swol- 
len ; the  eyes  lose  their  lustre,  the  slan  becomes 
■allow,  water  often  oozes  through  the  pores 
of  the  cuticle,  or  raises  it  in  the  form  of 
small  blisters  ; there  is  a torpid  heaviness, 
frequently  a troublesome  cough,  costiveness, 
insatiable"  thirst ; the  flow  of  urine  is  irregu- 


lar— sometimes  small  in  quantity  and  high- 
coloured,  depositing  a reddish  sediment,  and 
then  again  lighter- coloured  and  more  copious, 
but  nearly  always  thick  or  cloudy  ; th^e  is 
want  of  rest,  burning  fever,  and  general 
langour  and  debility. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the 
collected  fluid  by  scarifications,  blisters,  fric- 
tion, emetics,  and  nauseating  medicines, 
Tartarized  Antimony  and  Squills  being  the 
most  effectual.  Diuretics,  such  as  the  Ace- 
tate and  Supertartrate  of  Potash,  Cantha- 
rides,  Colchicum,  Digitalis,  Spirits  of  Juni- 
per, and  Nitric  Ether,  Broom,  Horseradish, 
Mustard  Seed,  &c.  Diaphoretics,  such  as 
Dover’s  Powder,  Antimonials,  Camphor,  as- 
sisted by  tepid  diluents;  the  vapour  bath, 
and  water  impregnated  with  the  iluriated 
Tincture  of  Iron ; Mercury  also  should  be 
administered,  in  small  doses,  repeated  until 
they  just  affect  the  mouth ; bandages  round 
the  abdomen  and  legs ; a light  nourishing 
diet,  with  pungent  aromatic  vegetables,  such 
as  cresses,  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  &c.  regu- 
lar exercise,  cold  bathing,  and  tonics  such  as 
Cascarilla,  Cusparia,  Quassia,  Quinine,  and 
preparations  of  Steel.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  treatment  of  Dropsical  patients,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a cure  can  be  effected  ; it 
comes  to  tapping  at  last,  and  this  has  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  fluid  collects  in  such 
quantity  as  to  render  it  necessary.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  confirmed  Dropsy  in 
adults ; that  which  affects  children  after  the 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  is  generally 
curable  if  the  proper  measures  are  adopted. 

Drowning.  As  this  is  an  accident  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  is  moreover  on© 
in  which  prompt  means  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, it  is  desirable  that  we  should  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  in  the  event  of  no  professional 
help  being  obtainable.  And  first,  let  us  ex- 
plain what  drowning  really  is,  for  although 
most  persons  are  aware  that  it  is,  as  the  dic- 
tionaries have  it,  “suffocation  by  immersion 
under  water,”  yet  few,  perhaps,  are  aware 
of  the  exact  process  by  which  the  grim  de- 
stroyer, Death,  accomplishes  his  end  in  this 
particular  case  ; and  to  understand  this  wull 
greatly  assist  the  intelligent  reader  in  his 
application  of  remedial  means. 

When  any  warm-blooded  animal  is  im- 
mersed in  fluid  so  that  the  lungs  cannot  ob- 
tain the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  which 
is  necessary  to  render  the  blood  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  the  result  must  be  a cessation  of 
the  vital  functions — a suspension,  tempoiary 
or  permanent,  of  all  the  operations  of  exist- 
ence ; this  state  is  called  Asphyxia  (which 
see.)  The  first  eflbrt  of  a drowning  person 
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is  to  breathe;  a forcible  expiration  of  air 
takes  place,  which  contracts  ^ the  lungs, 
iiid  an  attempt  at  respiration  immediately 
follows,  but  this  is  rendered  impossible  by 
tiie  interposing  water ; again  the  effort  is 
repeated,  and  a few  bubbles  of  the  air  thrown 
out  rise  to  the  surface,  but  none  returns  to 
supply  its  place;  the  blood  is  passed  back 
to  tne  heart  of  a dark  colour,  being  loaded 
Vith  carbon ; sensibility  and  the_  power  of 
voluntary  motion  begins  to  diminisli,  and 
quite  ceases  directly  the  arterial  blood  has 
lost  its  bright  red  colour,  and  become 
wholly  venous.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
one  minute  and  a-half  of  total  submersion  is 
sufficient  to  affect  this  change,  and  to  extin- 
guish animal  life.  But  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures,  it  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  restore  suspended  animation,  because 
the  organic  functions  go  on  for  a considera- 
ble time  after  apparent  death,  which  is  not 
real  until  those  functions  have  wholly 
ceased;  thus  it  is  often  with  j)crsons  m a 
trance,  or  state  of  coma,  exhibiting  no  signs 
of  animation  for  a time,  and  yet  ev^entually 
recovering  the  entire  use  of  their  limbs  and 
faculties.  The  struggles  of  a drowning  per- 
son, although  undoubtedly  violent,  can_  be 
of  but  short  duration ; if  unable  to  swim, 
and  the  fall  into  the  water  is  from  any  height, 
he  goes  at  once  to  the  bottom,  unless  it  is  in 
very  deep  water ; but,  going  down  with  in- 
flated lungs,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
air  in  his  clothes,  he  soon  rises  again 
although  he  does  not  probably  get  his 
head  far  enough  above  water  to  inhale  much 
air,  in  the  hurried  gulp  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  make  before  he  sinks  again ; he 
will  probably  come  to  the  surface,  or  near  it, 
a second,  and  a third  time,  but  will,  at  last, 
sink  to  rise  no  more,  until  his  body,  by  the 
gases  generated  in  it  by  the  process  of  de- 
composition, is  rendered  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  fluid,  and  so  rises  and  floats  a 
swollen  and  bloated  corpse.  In  the  violent 
efforts  at  inspiration  which  are  made,  some 
water  must  be  swallowed,  but  not  anything 
like  the  quantity  that  is  generally  supposed, 
little  or  none  of  it  gets  into  the  lungs  or 
stomach.  There  is  always  some  of  it,  mixed 
with  frothyrnucus,  and  sometimes  with  blood, 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  passages,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
body  is  full  of  water ; to  get  rid  of  which  it 
was  once  the  barbarous  custom  to  suspend 
drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  a sure  method 
of  preventing  a restoration  from  a state  of 
asphyxia.  The  irritation  of  the  glottis,  ex- 
cited by  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  breathe, 
and  the  rush  of  water  directly  the  mouth  is 
»pened,  especially  if  it  be  salt  water,  is  so 


great,  as  to  cause  a strong  cough,  which  ex- 
pels the  fluid,  and  when  animation  is  alto- 
gether suspended,  the  passage  is  closed.  It 
is  o-enerally  agreed  by  the  best  authorities 
that,  after  four  minutes  of  total  immersion, 
there  is  little  chance  of  restoring  a drowned 
person  to  life,  however  instantancousl}'',  ac- 
tively, and  judiciously  the  necessary  means 
may  be  employed.  There  are,  indeed, 
well-authenticated  cases  on  record  of  re- 
covery after  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  four- 
teen minutes  immersion ; but  these  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, in  these  cases,  the  immersion  was  total 
and  uninterrupted.  Still  it  is  but  to  give 
the  patient  the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  and 
make  a prompt  and  persevering  effort  to  re- 
store him  to  life,  although  he  may  have  hcen 
in  the  water  much  longer  than  even  tlie 
longest  of  the  above-named  periods;  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  able,  by 
swimming,  or  taking  hold  of  some  floating 
substance,  to  keep  his  head  above  water  for 
a time,  or  to  obtain  a partial  supply  of  air 
by  lifting  it  occasionally.  External  warmth, 
artificial  respiration,  friction,  and  electricity 
are  the  four  great  agents  to  be  employed  in 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons ; let  the 
body  as  soon  as  possible — everything  de- 
pending on  promptitude  and  energy — be  re- 
moved to  some  convenient  place,  the  warmer 
the  better,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  laid  ont 
on  the  floor,  or  a bedstead,  which  being 
somewhat  raised,  will  give  greater  facility 
for  the  necessary  operations ; of  course  to 
strip  off  the  wet  clothes  will  have  been  the 
first  of  these ; this  should^  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and,  if  its  removal  to  any  distance  is 
necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
head  and  shoulders  well  up,  neither  allow- 
ing the  former  to  hang  down  backwards,  nor 
to  fall  forwards  on  the  chest.  ^Hie  patient 
then  being  placed  on  his  back,  with  the  foi'e 
part  of  the  body  raised  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined board,  or  pillows,  the  first  care  should 
be  to  free  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  all  ob- 
structions, next,  to  apply  warmth  to  any 
available  part  of  the  body ; hot  bran,  salt, 
or  sand  to  the  extremities;  hot  flannel  to 
the  chest,  abdomen,  and  sides,_  with  stimu- 
lant liniments  and  plent}’  of  friction  ; Cam- 
phorated Oil,  Olive  Oil  with  Brandy  or  Tur- 
pentine, or  Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  make  the 
best  liniments,  and  they  should  be  rubbed 
on  warm  with  flannel ; then,  too,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem into  play ; not  according  to  the  old  me- 
thod, by  thrusting  bellows  up  the  nostrils,  or 
into  the  mouth,  and  so  filling  the  stomach 
with  wind,  but  by  alternate  pressure  and  re- 
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las.ation  of  the  riba  and  parts  adjacent,  so  as 
to  imitate  the  motion  caused  by  breathing. 
Electric  shocks,  slight  at  first,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity,  should  also  be  passed 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine  and 
the  chest,  supposing  the  appliances  are  at 
hand  for  doing  this  ; these  are,  however,  but 
subsidiary  means — external  warmth  andfric- 
tion  are  mainly  to  be  relied  on,  and  these 
should  be  persevered  in  for  several  hours  if 
necessary  ; strong  smelling  Salts,  Hartshorn 
or  Liquor  of  Ammonia,  may  from  time  to  time 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a stimulant 
clyster  be  thrown  up  the  anus,  consisting  of 
warm  gruel  with  a table  spoonful  of  Spirit 
of  Turpentine,  or  double  the  quantity  of 
Brandy.  As  long  as  unconsciousness  con- 
tinues, no  efforts  must  be  made  to  introduce 
anything  by  the  mouth,  but  as  soon  as  there 
is  a natural  action  of  the  lungs,  and  heart,  a 
perciptible  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  re- 
turning consciousness,  a tablespoonful  of 
Brandy,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  hot 
water,  should  be  given,  and  this  dose  repeated 
every  half-hour  or  so,  until  the  patient  is 
Bufliciently  recovered ; he  may  then  be 
placed  in  a warm  bed,  wrapped  well  in  blan- 
kets, with  hot  applications  to  the  feet  if  they 
still  remain  cold,  and  kept  quiet  for  a time'; 
he  will  most  likely  sink  into  a slumber, 
more  or  less  disturbed,  according  as  his  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  able  to  shake  off  the 
elfert  of  the  violent  shock  which  they  have 
received.  We  should  have  mentioned  above 
that  a warm  water  or  vapour  bath,  if  either 
can  be  had,-  are  very  useful  auxiliaries  in 
such  a case.  As  an  incitement  to  long-con- 
tinued exertion,  we  may  mention  that  the 
recovery  of  a drowned  person  has  been 
effected  after  a perseverance  in  the  neces- 
sary means  for  four,  six,  and  even  eight 
hours.  After  recover)',  it  is  likely  there 
may  be  considerable  congestion  of  blood 
about  the  brain  which  will  require  cupping 
or  bleeding,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  man.  If  stimu- 
lants are  considered  necessary  they  must 
be  given  with  great  caution,  and  there  must 
be  an  avoidance  of  all  undue  excitement; 
the  diet  should  be  nourishing  but  easily  de- 
gestible  : quiet  is  the  great  desideratum. 

Drowsiness.  The  unusual  tendency  to 
sleep,  which  is  so  called,  may  be  sympto- 
matic of  congestion  of  the  brain,  of  typhus 
or  other  fevers  affecting  the  head,  of  threat- 
ened epilepsy,  of  excess  of  bile,  or  of  general 
debility.  Ola  persons  are  commonly  drowsy, 
and  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  sleep,  unless  there  be  some  active  disease 
which  pains  or  annoys  them.  It  is  generally 
desirable  to  let  them  sleep  on,  and  take  the 


prolonged  rest  which  their  infirmities  re- 
quire. But  with  the  young  and  vigorous  it 
is  different;  this  s)'mptom  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  an 
inquiry  instituted  into  its  probable  cause. 
(See  the  diseases  above  enumerated,  Mest 
and  Sleep). 

Drugs.  This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  commercial  products  employed  as  me-- 
dicines  in  the  crude  or  natural  state,  the 
vendors  of  which  are  termed  Druggists. 
These  substances  vary  greatly  in  price  and 
quality,  and  it  requires  an  accurate  know- 
ledge— only  to  be  acquired  by  close  observa- 
tion and  long  experience — to  distinguish 
which  are  the  better  kinds,  and  to  detect  the 
sophistications  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
(For  more  on  this  head  see  Adulterations., 
and  the  several  articles  included  under  the 
term  Drugs) . 

Drum  of  the  Ear.  This  is  the  inner 
portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  con- 
tains the  small  bones,  and  across  which  is 
stretched  the  other  membranes,  by  means 
of  which  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
See  Ear,  Tympanum. 

Drunkenness.  Of  this  great-prevailing 
vice  of  the  people  of  our  own,  and  some  other 
countries — this  fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
ruin — more  will  be  said  under  the  heads  of 
Intemperance  and  Intoxication. 

Dry  Cupping.  The  application  of  ex- 
hausted glasses  to  any  part  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  the  humours  of  the  body, 
and  to  relieve  the  seat  of  disease  near  at 
hand.  In  this  process  the  scarificator  is  not 
used ; therefore,  no  openings  are  made  for 
the  escape  of  the  fluid ; hence  the  term  dry. 
See  Cupping. 

Ductus  (Latin  dueo,  to  lead).  A duct  or 
passage  by  which  anything  is  led  or  con- 
ducted, applied  here  to  a tube  through  which 
any  fluid  of  the  animal  body  passes,  as  D. 
hepaticus,  the  main  channel,  so  to  speak, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  smaller  ducts  of 
the  liver ; D.  cisticus,  the  duct  which  passes 
from  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder  into  the 
above-named;  D.  communis choledochus,  the 
bile  duct  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  cystic 
and  hepatic ; D.  pancreaticus,  the  pancre- 
atic duct  which  joins  the  gall  duct  at  itg 
entrance  into  the  duodenum ; D.  arteriosus, 
a tube  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  pul- 
monary artery  with  the  aorta  ; D.  venosus, 
a branch  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  left 
Vena  hepatica  with  the  umbilical  vein ; D. 
nasal,  or  lachrymal,  a duct  continued  from 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  opening  into  the 
nose ; D.  incisorium,  a continuation  of  the 
Foramen  incisorius  between  the  palatine  pro- 
cesses into  the  nose ; D.  thoracieus,  thf 
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|fn?at  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
absorbent  vessels ; D.  ejaculatorius^  a trunk 
-ss  ithin  the  prostrate  gland  opening  into  the 
urethra  ; D.  of  Sterno,  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland;  D.  of  Wharton j the 
excretory  duct  of  the  sub-maxiliary  gland , 
(these  t\vo  last,  ^vitll  the  sub  -lingual,  consti- 
tute the  salivary  ducts)  ; D.  of  Bellini^  the 
oriliccs  of  the  uriniferous  canals  of  the 
kidneys. 

Dulcamara  (Latin  dulcis,  sweet ; and 
amarus^  bitter) . The  W oody  Nightshade  or 
hitter  Sweet,  the  Solanum  Dulcamara  of 
botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Solanacece^  the,  dried  twigs  of  which  are 


rheumatism,  and  syphilis  ; the  dose  being — 
of  the  Powder,  from  1 to  8 scruples ; of  the 
Decoction,  about  a wTncglassful ; of  the  Ex- 
tract, from  5 to  10  grains;  of  the  Syrup, half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  This  plant  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  potatoe,  which  it  very  closely 
resembles  in  the  odour  of  its  root.  It  grows 
wild  with  us  in  roadside  hedges,  and  espe- 
cially affects  those  near  ponds  or  streams  of 
water ; its  twining  stems  often  reach  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet;  its  purple  and 
yellow  blossoms  and  bright  scarlet  berries 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  deadly  Night- 
Bhade ; and  children  are  said  to  have  been 
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poisoned  by  eating  the  bemes;  ashavegro^ 
persons  from  an  overdose  of  the  decoction 
of  the  fresh  twigs,  which,  in  the  country, 
are  still  extensively  used.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  safer  and  better  remedies.  We 
give  a cut  of  the  plant  for  comr^rison  with 
that  of  its  more  poisonous  relative.  (Sec 
Atropa.)  For  making  the  decoction,  the 
twigs  should  be  gathered  whenev’er  as  thick 
as  a goose-quill;  1 ounce  of  them,  chopped 
up,  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a-half  of 
water,  until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 

Dulcedo  Sputorum.  a name  given  to 
that  form  of  Btyalism  (which  see),  in  which 
the  spittle  has  a sweet  or  mawkish  taste ; it 
is  more  commonly  known  as  Sweet  Spittle. 

Dumbness.  Want  of  power  to  utter  or 
articulate  sounds,  proceeding  either  from 
lome  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech  them- 
,'ielves,  or  the  nerves  in  obedience  to  which 
they  move  and  act.  Dumbness  is  very  com- 
monly the  effect  of  complete  deafness,  dating 
from  birth,  or  from  so  early  a period  of  life 
that  the  powers  of  speech  have  never  been 
exercised,  and  are  therefore  perfectly  useless 
to  the  possessor.  See  Speaking,  Speech. 

Duodenum  (Latin  duodeni,  twelve).  The 
twelve-inch  intestine,  or  that  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  stomach.  See  Alimentary 
Canal. 

Dura  Mater  (Latin  for  hard  mother). 
This  is  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to 
give  origin  to  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  body ; it  is  firm,  white,  and  fibrous, 
being  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
between  it  and  which,  however,  extends  the 
fine  arachnoid  membrane  which  lines  the 
dura  mater,  and  also  covers  the  brain,  form- 
ing a kind  of  double  sac,  enclosing  a watery 
fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
forms  several  folds,  which  are  named- — 1st, 
Falx  Cerebri,  between  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  ; 2nd,  Tentorium  Cerebelli, 
which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum ; and  3rd,  the  Falx  Cerebelli, 
which  passes  between  the  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  sinuses  of  the  dura  naater  are 
eleven  in  number ; we  need  not  give  their 
names  ; they  are  the  channels  or  hollows 
through  which  pass  the  larger  veins  of  the 
Brain  (which  see) . 

Dutch  Drops.  This  popular  nostrum, 
which  was  at  one  time  largely  imported  from 
Holland,  and  is  still  so  to  some  extent,  is 
understood  to  have  for  its  basis  the  residue 
ofTthe  redistillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  : it 
is  now  chiefly  made  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  several  formulas.  The  following  it 
as  simple  and  easy  as  any,  and  perhapt 
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dppi'oaclies  as  iiGarly  as  any  to  the  genuine 
Dutch  form  ; — Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Spirit 
of  Nitric  Ether,  of  each  2 ounces  ; Tincture 
of  Guaiacum,  1 ounce ; Oil  of  Amber  and 
Cloves,  of  each  | drachm — a teaspoonful  of 
which  three  times  a-day.  It  is  a good  diu- 
retic and  stomachic,  and  is  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism and  dropsy.  As  an  outward  application 
to  cuts  ive  cannot  recommend  it,  although  it 
is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

_ Dys.  a Greek  adverb,  signifying  with 
difficulty.  _ From  this  root  come  the  names 
of  several  important  diseases,  such  as — 

Dys-ESThesia.  Impaired  feeling  or  per- 
ception. See  ^sthesia. 

_ Dyscatopsia.  Difficulty  of  swallowing 
liquids;  a term  sometimes  applied  to  i/y- 
drophobia  (which  see.) 

Dyschroa.  a discoloured  state  of  the 
Skin  (which  see). 

Dyscinesia.  Imperfect  motion,  w'hich 
may  proceed  from  various  causes,  such  as 
Faralysis  (which  see). 

Dysceasia.  a morbid  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, arising  from  some  vitiatory  or  im- 
perfect assimilation  of  the  blood. 

DyseCyEA.  Impaired  hearing  (which  see), 
sometimes  called  Cophosis. 

Dysentery  (Greek  entera^  the  bowels). 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestines,  causing  frequent  eva- 
cuations of  a peculiarly  foetid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  a large  proportion  of  mucus, 
generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood. 
Flux,  or  Bloody  Flux,  according  as  the 
discharges  are  tree  from,  or  deeply  tinged 
wdth,  the  sanguineous  fluid,  are  common 
names  for  this  disease,  which  some  French 
writers  term  Colite. 

The  causes  of  the  inflammatory  action 
may  be  a specific  contagion  ; great  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  succeeded  by  sudden 
heat ; putrid  or  otherwise  unwholesome 
food;  noxious  vapours  and  exhalations; 
ulceration  of  the  colon,  resulting  in  spas- 
modic constriction. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  cold  shiverings 
and  other  febrile  signs;  there  may  be  at 
the  outset  unusual  costiveness,  wdth  flatu- 
lency, severe  griping  and  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool:  then  comes  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  an  increase 
of  the  febrile  heat,  copious  evacuations  as 
above  describe  d,  which  reduce  the  strength, 
and  cause  great  emaciation. 

The  proper  treatment  will  be  first  with 
regard  to  the  accompanying  fever;  if  i^be 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  there  must  be  blood-letting,  anti-  1 
phlogistic  medicines,  and  low  diet ; butvery  | 
fommonly  the  fever  as6ume§  » putrid  ch«-  1 


racter,  in  which  case  it  must  be  treated  as 
lyphus  (which  see) . If  it  beco«mes  intermit'* 
tent,  tonics  must  be  resorted  to  as  prescribed 
under  that  head.  (See  Fevers.)  With 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  disease 
itself,  the  seat  of  which  is  the  intestines,  an 
emetic,  consisting  of  20  grains  of  Ipecacu- 
anha Powder  and  1 grain  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  followed  by  copious  drinks  of 
warm  water,  should  be  given,  and  as  soon 
as  the  vomitiug  ceases,  a powder,  composed 
of  1 scruple  of  Powdered  llhubarb  and  2 
grains  of  Calomel,  or  a full  dose  of  Castor 
()il,  or  some  refrigerent  cathartic,  such  as 
Epsom,  or  Glauber’s,  or  Cheltenham  Salts. 
Ipecacuanha  alone,  in  doses  not  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  vomiting,  say  5 grains, 
frequently  given,  often  acts  well  as  a ca- 
thartic in  Dysentery.  After  this  administer 
eniollient  glysters  about  three  times  a day, 
wdth  Laudanum  about  a drachm  in  every 
third  one,  or  glysters  of  Mutton-broth  and 
Arrowroot.  For  drinks,  which  should  be 
cold,_  or  nearly  so,  give  solutions  of  Gum 
Arabic,  or  Milk,  decoctions  of  Linseed,  Salop, 
or  Barley,  or  thin  Arrowroot.  If  these  do 
not  stop  the  flux  in  24  hours  or  so,  try  the 
following  mixture Tincture  of  Opium 
and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  of  each  1 drachm  ; 
Aiitiinonial  AVine  2 drachms ; Mint  AYater, 
to  make  6 ounces,  take  a tablespoon  ful, 
every  two  or  three  hours.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  yet  more  advanced,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  stools  appears  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  a w'eakened  and  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  tonics  and  astringents  should 
be  given.  Arnica,  Bark,  Calumba,  Casca- 
rilla.  Catechu,  Logwood,  Kino,  Quassia, 
are  among  the  best;  Lime  Water  is  also 
good,  and  an  accidulous  mixture  composed 
thus  : — Diluted  Nitrous  Acid  2 drachms. 
Laudanum  4 drachm.  Water  6 ounces; 
take  a sixth  part  every  four  hours.  This 
also  will  be  found  efficient -Tincture  of 
Catechu,  Confection  of  Opium,  and  Aro- 
matic Confection  of  each,  2 drachms  ; Cin- 
namon Water,  6 ounces;  take  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  four  hours.  AYhere  there  is 
niuch  debility.  Brandy -and-AYater  may  be 
given  ; but  neither  this  nor  Laudanum  will 
do  for  the  ft'brilc  stages. 

J’ersons  residing  in  warm  climates  are 
especially  subject  to  Dysentery;  fewEuro' 
peans  who  go  to  the  East  or  AYest  Indies 
escape  it,  and  frequently  among  the  natives 
of  those  countries  it  becomes  very  prevalent 
and  fatal;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
rainy  season.  Those  who  are  recovering 
from  its  attacks  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  or  any  sudden 
atmospheric  changes ; to  be  regular  in  theif 
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moilc  of  Imng,  and  to  go  warmly  clothed, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  a recurrence  of 
the  attack. 

Dysmenoruhcea.  Difficult  or  painful 
ineustvuraiion  (which  see). 

Dysodes.  Having  a bad  smell.  A term 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a disorder  of  the 
small  intestines,  on  account  of  the  foetid 
odour  of  the  evacuations. 

Dy'Sopia.  Impaired  sight  (which  see) 
and  Eye. 

Dysoiiexia.  Depraved  appetite  (which 
see). 

Dyspepsia.  Indigestion  (which  see). 

Dyspermatismus.  Slow  or  impeded 
emission  of  Semen  (which  see),  and  Sper- 
matorrhoea. 

Dy'sphagia.  Difficulty  of  Swallowing 
(which  see). 

D YSPHOXIA.  Difficult}'  of  Speaking  (which 
see). 

Dysphoria.  Inquietude  ; a state  of 
anxiety,  or  nervousness,  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  sit  still.  Sec  Fidget. 

Dyspniea.  Difficulty  of  Breathing  {.which. 
see). 

Dystochia.  Difficult  Parturition  (which 
see). 

Dysuria.  Suppression  of,  or  difficulty 
in  discharging  the  Urine  (which  see) . 

Total  suppression  is  called  Ischura.,  par- 
tial suppression  Pysuria.,  and  the  aggra- 
vated form,  in  which  the  urine  comes  only 
drop  by  drop,  and  with  great  pain,  is  termed 
Stranguary ; when  there  is  much  heat  or 
pain  it  is  Ardor  Urince. 

Ear.  (Latin,  auris.)  With  the  general 
outward  shape  of  the  organ  of  hearing  all 
of  our  readers  are  of  course  familiar,  but 
few  are  aware  what  a complicated  structure 
is  within — through  what  winding  passages 
and  avenues,  carefully  guarded  from  exter- 
nal violence  and  injury,  sounds  have  to 
make  their  way,  before  they  reach  the  great 
centre  of  nervous  susceptibility,  the  brain. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  admirable  little  work. 
The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge.,  makes 
this  inferior  to  the  eve  only  in  point  of  im- 
portance; he  says,  “What,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, we  call  the  ear,  is  only  the  outer 
porch  or  entrance  vestibule  of  a curious 
■enes  of  intricate  winding  passages,  which, 
like  the  lobbies  of  a great  building,  lead 
from  the  outer  air  into  the  inner  cham- 
bers. Certain  of  these  passages  are  full  of 
air ; others  are  full  of  liquid ; and  thin 
membranes  are  stretched  like  parchment 
curtains  across  the  corridors  at  different 
places,* and  can  be  thrown  into  vibration,  or 
made  to  tremble,  as  the  head  of  a drum,  or 
the  surface  of  a tambourine  does  when 


struck  by  a stick  or  the  fingers.  Between 
two  of  these  parchment-like  curtains,  a 
chain  of  very  small  bones  extends,  which 
serves  to  tighten  or  relax  these  membranes, 
and  to  communicate  vibrations  to  them.  In 
the  innermost  place  of  all,  rows  of  fine 
threads,  called  nerves,  stretch,  like  the 
strings  of  a piano  from  the  last  point  to 
W'hich  the  tremblings  or  thrillings  reach, 
and  pass  inwards  to  the  brain.  If  these 
threads  or  nerves  are  destroyed,  the  power 
of  hearing  as  infallibly  departs,  as  the  power 
to  give  out  sound  is  lost  by  a piano  or  violin 
whose  strings  are  broken.  The  eye  is  a single 
chamber  open  to  the  light,  and  we  can  see 
into  it,  and  observe  what  happens  there. 
But  the  ear  is  many-chambered,  and  its 
winding  tunnels,  traversing  the  rock-like 
bones  of  the  skull,  are  narrow,  and  hidden 
from  us,  as  the  dungeons  of  a castle  are ; 
like  which  also  they  are  totally  dark.  Thus 
much,  however,  we  know,  that  it  is  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  these  unilluminated 
ivory  vaults,  that  the  mind  is  made  conscious 
of  sound.  Into  these  gloomy  cells,  as  into 
the  bright  chamber  of  the  eye,  the  soul  is 
ever  passing  and  asking  for  news  of  the 
world  without;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  of 
old  in  hidden  subterranean  cavenis  where 
men  listened  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the 
utterance  of  oracles,  reverberations  echo 
along  the  resounding  walls,  and  responses 
come  to  the  waiting  spirit,  whilst  the 
world  lifts  up  its  voice  and  speaks  to  the 
soul.  The  sound  is  that  of  a hushed  voice, 
a low  but  clear  whisper  ; for  as  it  is  but  a 
dim  shadow  of  the  outer  world  we  see,  so 
it  is  but  a faint  echo  of  the  outer  world  we 
hear.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  ear,  poetically  described ; 
let  us  now  attempt  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  its  construction,  by  a more  simple, 
if  far  less  eloquent  description.  Anatomists 
make  a three-fold  division  of  the  parts  of 
this  organ,  viz.,  the  external.,  the  middle^ 
and  the  internal  portions,  and  this  con- 
venient arrangement  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
follow.  The  External  Ear  is  that  which  is 
generally  called  “the  eaiq”  being  the  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestation  of  that 
organ  ; it  is  figured  in  the  diagram  in  the 
fainter  lines,  and  is  distinguished  by  anato- 
mists by  the  term  Pinna ; its  extended 
hollow  form  evidently  fits  it  admirably  for 
its  intended  purpose  of  collecting  the  body 
of  sound  which  is  conveyed  through  the 
air-passage  situated  near  the  centre,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak.  This  pinna 
is  divided,  for  anatomical  purposes,  into  the 
helix  (1),  which  forms  the  external  folded 
margin ; anti-helix  (2),  the  elevation  parallel 
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with  and  fronting  it ; the  tragus  (3),  that  is 
the  pointed  process  projecticg  like  a valve 
over  the  opening  of  the  ear  from  the  face  ; 
the  anti-tragus  (4),  a tubercle  opposite  to 
the  last ; the  lobulus  (5),  being  the  lower 
dependent  lobe  or  fleshy  portion  of  the 
pinna ; concha  or  cavity  (6) ; fossa  innom 


inata^  or  scaplioidca  (7),  is  the  name  given 
to  the  depressed  space  between  the  helix^  and 
anti-helix^  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
latter  of  which  is  another  depression, 
teimed  the  fossa  triangularis^  or  ovalis : aii 
the  ridges  and  channels  of  the  outer  ear 
converge  into  the  concha^  or  central  hollow 
which  opens  directly  into  the  meatus  (8), 
an  oval  tube  which  conveys  the  vibrations 
to  the  tympanum  (t)  or  middle  ear,  an 
irregular  or  bony  cavity  coinpressed  from 
without  inwards,  having  for  its  base  the 
petrous  bone ; it  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
membrana  tympanic  or  drum  of  the  ear  (9), 
and  i\\e  meatus  (8) ; interaally  by  the  above- 
named  bone  5 behind  by  the  mastoid  cells 
(not  seen  in  the  diagram)  ; and  throughout 
the  rest  of  its  circumference  by  the  thin 
bony  layer  which  connects  the  petrous 
(stony)  with  the  squamous  (scaly)  portions 
of  the  temporal  bones  ; malle^^s 
incus  (anvil),  and  stapis  (stirrup),  are 
three  little  bones  (10),  crossing  the  area 
of  the  tympanum,  these  are  of  very  sin- 
gular shapes,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  cut, 
in  which  they  are  greatly  magnified ; they 
Sire  articulated  or  joined  together,  so  as  to 


admit  of  slight  motion,  and  are  collectively 
termed  ossicula  auditus^  the  little  auditor^’ 


bones ; the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  named 
stapis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a stirrup, 
blocks  up  the  entrance  to  what  is  termed 
tihsi  fenestra  ovalis  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tjTiipanum,  behind  which  is  promontory 
(11),  which  divides  the  above  from  the 
fenestra  rotunda^  an  opening  above  the 
osssicula  leading  into  the  mastoid  cells, 
which  are  numerous,  and  serve  to  prolong 
the  vibrations  of  sound  transmitted^  by  the 
tj'mpanous  membrane ; the  Eustachiun  tube 
(13),  is  a canal  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  extending  obliquely 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  tympaui  to 
the  throat ; the  vestibule  (14)  serves  to  con- 
nect the  middle  with  the  internal  ear,  to 
the  latter  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as 
a sort  of  anti- chamber.  This  Internal  Ear 
is  called  the  Labyrinth^  on  account  of  the 
complexity  of  its  channels  of  communica- 
tion ; connected  with  it  are  three  bony  pas- 
sages, or  semicircular  canals  (15),  which  are 
horizontal,  pei'pendicular,  and  oblique  as  to 
position,  and  which,  dilating  at  one  ex- 
tremity, form  what  we  called  ampidlce  (16), 
below  which  is  the  cochlea  (17),  ^yllich 
forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  labyrinth ; 
(18)  marks  a depression  between  the  two 
tubuli,  which  communicate  with  the  tym- 
panum and  vestibules,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  scala  tympanic  and  the  other  scala 
vestibuli.  If  our  readers  will  glance  again 
at  that  part  of  the  diagram  marked  17,  they 
will  see  that  the  shape  of  it  is  very  curious, 
being  spiral,  or  wound  upon  a centre  like  a 
coiled  watch  spring,  or  the  convolutions  of 
a snail  shell,  which  is  the  signification  of 
its  Latin  name  cochlea^  the  two  scala  (thin 
bony  plates  or  scales)  wind  through,  and 
divide  it  into  two  hollow  chaimels,  one  ter- 
minating by  means  of  an  oval  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  other,  after 
becoming  somewhat  expanded,  opening  into 
the  tympanum ; the  following  cut  exhibits 
a section  of  the  Cochlea  divided  parallel 
with  its  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  bony 
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pillar  on  which  the  convolutions  turn,  and 
which  is  called  the  modiolus  (1),  this  ter- 
minates in  a cavity  called  the  infun- 


dihuliim  (2),  the  position  of  the  cochlear 
nerve,  which  sends  its  tilaments  through  the 
modiolus,  is  marked  by  the  figures  3 3 ; the 
two  hollows  (^4  4)  are  those  divided  by  the 
scala  tympam  in  the  first  wind  of  the 
cochlea,  while  9 9 are  those  of  the  second 
wind  or  turn  ; 5 5 and  10  10  are  those  of  the 
scala  vestibuli  first  and  second  turns ; 
between  4 and  5 are  the  lamince  spiralis, 
three  plates,  forming  what  is  called  a 
septum,  literally  a hedge,  a division,  and 
betw'een  the  layers  of  this  and  the  other 
laminae  pass  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve, 
distributing  themselves  on  the.  investing 
membrane,  which  is  thus  rendered  acixtely 
sensible  of  the  slightest  vibration  of  sound, 
this  nerve  forms  loops  on  the  laminae  as 
marked  at  fig  8 ; at  11  we  see  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  remaining  half  turn  of  the 
Bcala  vestibuli,  the  dome  over  which  is 
called  the  cupola  for  an  obvious  reason  ; the 
line  leading  from  this  hollow  passes  into 
that  formed  by  the  half  turn  of  the  scala 
tympani,  and  the  bone  w'hich  forms  its  floor 
curves,  spirally  round  to  form  a continuation 
of  the  infundibulum  (2) ; the  line  attached 
to  14  marks  the  hclicotrema,  or  the  opening 
by  which  the  two  scala,  which  throughout 
their  course  are  perfectly  distinct,  com- 
municate above.  The  following  cut  ex- 
hibits the  Labyrinth  of  the  left  ear,  with  its 
cavities  and  membraneous  lining,  which 
although  smaller  iu  size,  is  a perfect  coun- 
terpart of  its  bony  covering.  Fig.  1 is  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule ; 2,  the  ampulla  of 
the  perpendicular  semicircular  canal,  which 
receives  a fasciculus,  or  little  bundle  from 
the  upper  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve, 
marked  3;  4 indicates  the  perpendicular 
canal,  with  its  membraneous  enclosure  ; 5 is 
the  ampulla  of  the  liomontal  semicircular 
aanal , 6 la  the  termination  of  the  mem- 


braneous lining  of  the  last-named ; 7,  the 
ampulla  of  the  oblique  semicircular  canals 


8,  the  same  canal  with  its  inner  membrane  \ 
9 is  the  common  canal  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  perpendicular  with  the  oblique 
and  semicircular ; 10,  the  membraneous 
interior  terminating  in  the  sacciUus  com- 
munis (common  sac  or  bag) ; 11  is  what  is 
called  the  otocinite  of  this  sac ; and  12  is  the 
sacculus  proprius,  situated  at  the  anterior 
ventricle  ; 13  is  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea, 
the  figure  pointing  to  the  scala  tympani,  of 
which  14  marks  the  extremity  passing  into 
fenestra  rotunda  ; 15  is  the  lamince  spiralis, 
and  16  the  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli, 
in  which  the  figure  is  situated,  into  the 
scala  vestibuli;  17  is  the  second  turn  of  the 
cochlea,  and  18  its  remaining  half  turn ; at 
19  we  have  again  the  lamina)  spiralis,  ter- 
minating in  its  falciform,  or  scythe-like 
extremity,  the  dark  space  within  w'hich  is 
the  hclicotrema;  at  20  w^e  come  to  the 
cavity  called  the  infundibulum,  A com- 
parison of  this  diagram  with  the  section  of 
the  cochlea  previously  given,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  obtain  a tolerably  clear  notion 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Ear.  The 
membraneous  lining  of  the  labyrinth  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  numerous  fila- 
ments, or  threads  of  nerve,  which  pass 
to  it  through  the  openings  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  vestibule,  and  the  space  betw^cen  the 
bone  and  the  membrane,  is  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  called  aqua  labyrmthi ; the 
auditory  nerve  is  spread  over  the  surface,  or 
rather  between  the  folds,  of  the  membrane, 
and  the  vibrations  communicated  by  the 
stapes,  or  stirrup-bone  (already  described) 
and  received  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
passed  into  the  fenestra  rotunda,  whose  sole 
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use  appears  to  be  to  convey  the  sound  I 
throughout  the  labyrinth. 

There  are  numerous  muscles  by  which  the 
various  movements  of  the  ear,  both  inter- 
nally, and  externally  are  affected;  and  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  particularise  here  : we  may  just  mention 
the  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  the 
tympanous  membrane,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  is 
always  kept  in  a proper  state  of  tenison ; 
this  is  effected  by  two  muscles,  called 
respectively  the  tensor  tympani  and  laxator 
tympanic  which  have  the  power  of  elating 
or  depressing  the  bone  called  malleus  or 
hammer,  the  handle  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  drum  throughout  its  whole  length, 
while  its  point  extends  to  near  the  middle : 
through  the  Eustachian  tube,  air  from 
without  passes  into  the  cavity,  but  as  this 
tube  opens  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  it  is 
out  of  the  direct  current  of  respiration,  and 
80  does  not  admit  of  cold  air,  which  would 
be  likely  to  cause  inflammation. 

Eak-aciie  may  proceed  from  abscess  in 
one  or  more  of  the  passages,  or  it  may  be 
altogether  neuralgic.  In  children  it  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
and  is  especially  severe  in  cutting  the  per- 
manent teeth ; grown  persons  sometimes 
suffer  from  it  when  producing  their  wisdom 
teeth ; it  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  draughts ; there  is  not  often  much 
constitutional  derangement,  although  the 
pain  is  sometimes  excruciating,  unless  it  is 
long  continued. 

Treatment. — In  children,  during  denti- 
tion, lancing  the  swollen  gums  will  often 
afford  relief,  especially  if  an  aperient  be 
given,  such  as  llhubarb  and  Magnesia  com- 
bined with  a little  Ginger,  as  in  the  Gre- 
gory’s Powder ; elder  children  may  have  a 
little  Laudanum  dropped  into  the  ear,  and 
take  Compound  Senna  Mixture,  repeated  un- 
til the  bowels  are  freely  opened ; should  these 
remedies  not  prove  effectual,  a fomentation 
of  Camomiles  and  Poppies  should  be  applied, 
and  a warm  poultice  afterwards ; the  heart 
of  a roasted  onion  applied  warm  to  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  will  sometimes  afford  relief. 
If  the  case  is  very  obstinate,  two  or  three 
leeches  behind  the  ear,  followed  by  a 
blister,  may  be  tried,  with  an  anodjme  sa- 
line aperient  something  like  this : — Acetate 
of  Morphine  \ a grain.  Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia  3 ounces.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
1 ounce.  Water  or  Camphor  Mixture  5 
ounces ; mix  and  take  two  table  spoonsful 
every  four  hours.  When  ear-ache  is  caused 
by  an  abscess,  and  is  attended  with  much 
swelling  and  severe  pain,  hot  fomentations 
and  poultices  will  be  the  treatment,  syring- 


ing the  external  passage  with  warm  Water, 
and,  after  the  abscess  has  discharged,  with 
a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8 grains  to  the  ounce  of  plain,  or 
ilose  water,  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bowels.  With  some  persons  any  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health  will  cause  the 
formation  of  these  abscesses,  and  in  such 
cases  the  treatment  must  be  rather  general 
than  local.  Ear-ache,  no  doubt,  often  pro- 
ceeds from  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  may  be  relieved  by  active  purga- 
tives and  emetics.  AVhen  it  is  strictly  neu- 
ralgic, Quinine,  or  some  preparation  of  Iron, 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  remedy,  with 
stimulating  liniments  rubbed  in  behind  and 
about  the  ear.  See  Neuralgia. 

Noises  in  the  Ear  like  the  distant  sound 
of  bells,  roaring  of  the  sea,  hissing,  and 
singing,  &c.,  are  often  indicative  of  a de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head ; with  some, 
mere  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
will  cause  these  noises  ; when  accompanied 
by  a certain  degree  of  deafness,  they  are 
generally  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of 
wax  in  the  external  passage,  or  a partial 
stoppage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  cold. 
When  the  noises  become  chronic,  or  long 
continued,  bathing  the  head  regularly  every 
morning  with  cold  water  will  sometimes  re- 
move them  ; if  cold  be  the  cause,  or  disor- 
dered stomach,  they  will  pass  away  with  tha 
temporary  ailments  which  occasioned  them; 
if  too  great  a fulness  of  the  veins  of  the 
head,  cupping,  leeching,  or  abstraction  of 
blood  by  means  of  the  lancet,  with  a deple- 
tive course  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 

Polypus  of  the  Ear  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  form  of  the  fungoid  growth, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  several  of  the  in- 
ternal tissues.  It  is  of  a jelly-like  consist- 
ence, and  a whitish  yellow  colour,  and  is 
attached  to  the  membraneous  lining  of  the 
ear ; there  are  also  granulations'of  fungus 
which  sometimes  shoot  up  from  the  mem- 
brane, and  are  distinguished  by  their  reddish 
hue  from  polypi ; these  may  generally 
be  removed  by  being  hold  firmly  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  and  then  gently  twisted 
and  pulled  at  the  same  time;  this  should 
only  be  done  by  a properly  qualified  per- 
son, as  much  mischief  may  result  from 
the  unskilful  application  of  tne  forceps  to  so 
delicate  a part ; sometimes  when  the  poly- 
pus is  in  the  external  passage,  and  not  far 
up,  it  maybe  destroyed  by  astringent  appli 
cations,  such  as  the  Muriated  Tincture  of 
Steel,  or  Burnt  Alum,  applied  with  a camel 
hair  brush. 

Wax  in  the  When  this  substance 

becomes  too  hard,  or  accumulates  too  much. 
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0:er3  ^vill  be  a sense  of  contraction,  Avitb 
cracking  or  hissing  noises,  and  generally 
deafness  to  a considerable  extent;  in  this 
case  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm 
soap  suds,  the  instrument  used  being  a pro- 
per one  for  the  purpose,  holding  about  4 
ounces,  and  having  but  a small  tube  or 
pipe  which  does  not  fill  the  whole  passage, 
but  allows  the  escape  of  tha  back  water,  for 
catching  which  a hand-basin  should  be  held 
close  against  the  neck.  As  many  as  a dozen 
»}Tingefuls  may  be  injected  at  one  time. 
A strong  lotion  should  be  put  into  the  ear- 
passage  over  night  and  kept  there  by  means 
of  cotton  wool  or  wadding  ; Almond  Oil  and 
Laudanum,  in  the  proportion  of  2 ounces  of 
the  former  to  1 of  the  latter,  is  a good  ap- 
plication in  this  case,  as  in  many  other  kinds 
of  Ear  disease  ; it  wdll  also  frequently  stop 
Ear-ache  resulting  from  cold  and  other 
causes. 

Ear  Diseases  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  those  of  man)^  other  organs  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  concealment.  Deli- 
cate and  scrofulous  children  are  especially 
liable  to  a yellow  discharge,  which  suddenly 
comes  on,  and  is  at  first  often  stained  with 
blood,  and  accompanied  by  feveiishness  and 
great  pain  in  the  parts  ; there  is  generally 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  passages  of  the 
meatus,  and  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  This  may  arise  from  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  pas- 
sages, or  from  an  abscess  formed  beneath  it, 
or  between  the  cells  of  the  bones  of  the 
mastoid  process.  The  discharge  may  be 
caused  by  some  foreign  substance  thrust 
into  the  ear,  such  as  a bead,  pea,  or  piece  of 
slate  pencil ; in  this  case  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  attempting  to  remove  the 
foreign  body.  Very  commonly  this  fills  the 
whole  cavity,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  insert 
any  instrument  between,  and  the  danger  is 
that  it  may  be  pushed  so  far  in,  as  to  press 
upon  the  tympanum,  causing  inflammation 
and  acute  pain ; sometimes  the  efforts  to 
efl'ect  the  removal  result  in  the  displace- 
ment, and  bringing  away  some  of  the  small 
bones;  while  the  object  whose  removal  is 
attempted  is  probably  pushed  into  a position 
from  w'hence  only  an  operation  will  extract 
it.  A pair  of  fine  forceps  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  surgeon  will  probably  effect  the  de- 
sired object,  or  it  may  be  done  by  a careful 
mother  or  nurse  by  means  of  ah  rar-pick ; 
but  it  is  best  for  such  to  have  recourse  to  a 
svringe  and  warm  water,  taking  care  to 
throw’  the  water  in  gently,  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  its  return  through  the.orifice  of  | 
the  ear.  Jf  these  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  it  I 
ia  t : let  the  foreign  body  remain  for  a [ 


day  or  two,  it  will  most  likely  cause  an  en- 
largement of  the  orifice,  and  become  coated 
witli  w’ax,  which  will  render  it  less  irri- 
tating to  the  membrane,  and  also  facilitate 
its  removal ; from  time  to  time  the  syring- 
ing should  be  continued,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  eventually  effect  the  removal.  A piece 
of  slate  pencil  is  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
as  -well  as  dangerous  substances  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  ear;  as  on  account  of 
its  angular  form  it  is'  very  difficult  of  ex- 
traction, and  likely  to  cause  irritation  ; & 
pin  or  a needle  is  also  bad,  the  latter  espe- 
cially, as  it  is  likely  to  make  its  w'ay  into 
the  intricate  parts,  and  cause  serious  tempo- 
rar)^  if  not  permanent,  mischief ; cither  of 
these,  however,  if  their  insertion  be  known 
of  in  time,  can  generally  be  taken  out  by 
means  of  forceps. 

For  the  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear, 
which  is  induced  by  this  or  any  other  cause, 
a lotion  made  wdth  2 drachms  of  Solution  of 
Chlorinated  Soda  to  6 ounces  of  Hose,  or 
Elder-flower  Avater,  should  be  injected,  but 
not  with  any  force ; the  best  method  is  to 
let  it  flow  into  the  car,  held  so  as  to  receive 
it  fairly,  from  a small  sponge  saturated  with 
the  lotion. 

As  children  sometimes  fancy  things  have 
got  into  the  ear  when  they  really  have  not, 
it  is  best  to  institute  an  examination  before 
attempting  their  removal ; this  may  be  done 
by  drawing  the  upper  lobe  of  the  ear  up- 
wards and  backwards,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  straightening  the  curved  passage 
so  that  the  eye  can  discern  the  drum  at  the 
bottom,  unless  there  is  an  interposing  ob- 
ject:. 

Counter-irritation  will  sometimes  have  a 
good  effect  on  purulent  discharges  from 
scrofula  or  other  causes ; a small  blister  be- 
hind the  ear  is  the  best  application,  but 
it  should  not  be  kept  open  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  it  will  Aveaken  the  system  too  much. 
When  the  discharge  is  the  result  of  active 
inflammation,  and  is  attended  by  febrile 
symptoms,  a spare  diet  and  aperients  must 
be  the  treatment ; but  weakly  scrofulous 
systems  require  a generous  diet  and  tonic 
medicines.  See  Scrofula, 

Ear  Syringe.  This  instrument  may  be 
of  brass,  pcAvter,  or  some  other  metal ; it  is 
generally  made  to  hold  1 or  2 ounces, 
the  latter  is  the  best  size  to  purchase  ; thoso 
marked  in  the  following  diagram  arc  the 
most  approved  shapes: — A is  called  Curtis’s, 
and  B Abernethy’s  ear  syringe,  and  C is  a 
self-using  instrument,  care  must  be  taken 
I not  to  thrust  the  point  in  too  far  : the  glo- 
j bular  termination  of  the  first  of  the  above 
I'eff'ectually  prevents  this,  and  it  is  tlmreffirs 
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perhaps  the  safest  for  domestic  use;  the 
/iquid  should  be  thrown  in  quite  gently, 
and  if  it  causes  great  pain  should  be  stopped 


for  a time ; a towel  or  basin  must  be  held 
close  under  the  ear  to  receive  the  return 
flow. 

Eaii  Tiiumpets.  Vary  greatly  in  shape, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ; we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  these 
when  we  treat  of  iJeafness  (which  see) . 

Early  Kising.  As  a practice  generally 
conducive  to  liealth  it  behoves  us  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  a short  article,  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  not  always  the  elixir  vitce 
which  the  proverbialists  assuniefjt  to  be. 
There  are  persons  so  constituted  as  that  to 
rise  and  sally  forth  into  the  green  fields,  to 
climb  the  grass}r  hills,  and  to  inhale  the  pure 
fresh  morning  air,  before  the  sun  has  exerted 
much  power  upon  the  earth,  is  positively 
liurtful,  and  to  wliom  a morning  walk,  or 
any  active  exertion  before  breakfast,  is  a sure 
l)recursor  of  a day  of  listlessncss  and 
langour,  if  it  be  not  head-ache,  or  serious  iu- 
dispesitiou.  True  it  is  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  early  riser  will  be  stronger  and 
more  long-lived  than  one  who  lets  the  earth 
get  well  aired  before  he  ventures  abroad, 
and  thus  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health  and  a robust  constitution  will  be 
most  likely  to  preserve  those  blessings  un- 
impaired by  lea^dng  their  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  taking  a walk  before  breakfast ; 
but  those  who  are  suffering  from  any  organic 
diseases,  especially  such  as  affect  the  lungs, 
or  who  from  any  cause  have  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, will  find  but  little  benefit  from 
the  practice ; on  the  contrary,  it  often  acce- 
lerates the  disease,  and  yet  more  weakens  the 
system  by  such  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the 
chill  morning  air.  Do  we  not  recommend 
early  rising } Most  assuredly  we  do  to  the 
vigorous  and  healthy,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  not  so,  if  they  feel  that  they  can 
bearit;  they  must  be  guided  by  their  feelings: 
eoinetimes  the  “caller  air,”  as  our  Scottish 
uieads  call  it,  acts  gs  a restorative;  yery 


frequently  it  does  so,  and  most  invalids  will 
do  well  to  try  it — only  let  it  be  remembered 
that  early  risers  should  obey  the  proverb 
and  go  “ early  to  bed,”  so  as  not  to  curtail 
the  hours  required  for  natural  rest ; if  they 
do  this,  however  much  benefit  they  may  for 
a time  appear  to  receive  from  their  walks, 
they  will  eventually  find  that  with  them 
early  rising  has  not  conduced  to  permanent 
Health  and  Longevity  (which  see). 

Earth.  This  is  the  general  term  for  the 
minerals  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
globe:  its  claim  to  admission  here  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  a number  of  earths  are 
employed  medicinally ; these  are  properly 
metallic  oxides,  and  they  partake  to  a great 
extent  of  the  nature  of  the  metals  which 
form  their  bases;  the  alkaline  earths  are 
those  with  which  we  are  principally  con- 
cerned, these  are — Baryta,  from  Barium; 
Lime,  from  Calcium ; Magnesia,  from  Mag- 
nesium ; and  Strontia,  from  Strontium  : to 
these  we  may  add  Alumina,  or  Clay,  from 
Aluminum,  sometimes  called  Argillaceous 
Earth ; Glucina,  from  Gilucinuin ; Silica, 
from  Silicum*  which  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  fiint ; Thorina,  from  Thorium ; 
Zireonia,  from  Zirconium,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  gem  called  Hyacinth.  An  ac’ 
count  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  tl^ 
first  four  will  be  found  under  their  several 
heads ; with  the  rest  and  some  other  earths, 
which  are  commercially  valuable,  we  have 
no  concern  here. 

Earth  Baths.  Are  sometimes  used  on 
the  Continent  as  remedies  for  diseases,  but 
they  are  very  disagreeable  ones,  and  do  not 
seem  to  possess  any  peculiar  advantages 
which  should  entitle  them  to  adoption  in 
this  country. 

Earwig.  It  is  a popular  fallacy  that  this 
well-known  member  of  the  Goleoptera,  or 
beetle  tribe,  has  a fondness  for  getting  into 
the  human  ear,  and  that  it  sometimes  pene- 
trates to  the  brain  and  causes  madness;  if 
it  ever  does  enter  the  ear  at  all,  which  is 
questionable,  its  sine  would  prevent  its  going 
far  even  into  the  external  passage,  and  far- 
ther than  this  the  membrane  tympanus,  or 
drum  of  the  ear,  would  effectually  bar  its 
progress,  as  it  would  that  of  any  other  living 
creature,  however  small.  Newman  in  his 
‘ ' Grammar  of  Entomology’  ’ says — “ It  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  of 
this  insect  was  Ear-iving,  and  not  Ear-wig, 
which  is  entirely  without  meaning;”  and 
we  may  add,  that  this  name  might  probably 
be  derived  irom  the  shape  of  the  wings, 
which,  when  expanded,  are  much  like  that 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ear. 

EAV-i>ji-CoLOGi^E  (Cologne  Water)^  This 
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is  a preparation  of  Essential  Oils,  or  the 
liorbs  uhich  yield  them,  containing — like 
Lin  ender  imd  other  waters  (so  called)  used 
cluetly  as  perfumes — a large  amount  of 
spirits.  It  IS  named  after  the  place  where 
it  originated,  and  from  whence  is  still 
scut  out  more  than  a million  of  bottles 
annually,  although  perhaps  not  a tenth-part 
of  the  water  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Eau-de-Cologne  really  comes  from  that 
city.  In  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
following  form  of  preparation : — Take  Oils 
of  Bergamot,  Citron,  and  Lemon,  of  each  3 
ounces;  Oilsof  Kosemary,Neroli,  and  Laven- 
der, each  1|  ounces  ; Oil  of  Cinnamon,  6 
drachms ; iCectitied  Spirits,  24  pints  ; Com- 
pound Spirit  of  Balm,  3 pints  ; Spii'it  of 
llosemary,  2 pints;  mix,  and  after  standing 
a week,  distil  24  pints.  The  following  is 
more  simple  and  easily  prepared : — Oils 
of  Bergamot,  Lemon,  Keroli,  Orange  Peel, 
and  lloseinary — of  each  12  drops ; Cardamum 
Seeds,  1 drachm ; Eectified  Spirit,  1 pint ; 
mix  and  put  by  for  use;  it  improves  by 
keeping.  The  grateful  scent  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  and  the  delicious  coolness  produced 
when  it  is  rubbed  over  the  forehead,  or  other 
heated  part,  and  blown  upon,  have  long  ren- 
dered it  a favourite  with  sick  persons  ; it  is 
also  taken  internally  as  a stimulus  in  nervous 
debility,  and  the  faintness  which  frequently 
overcomes  weakly  persons,  especially  in  hot 
weather : from  20  to  30  drops  in  a little 
water,  or  Camphor  mixture,  may  be  taken  as 
often  as  required. 

Eau-de-Javelle  (French,  eau  water). 
This  is  made  by  passing  Chlorine  Gas  into  a 
solution  of  1 pound  of  Carbonate  of  Potash 
in  a gallon  of  water;  or,  by  dissolving  8 
ounces  of  dry  Chloride  of  Lime  in  6 pints  of 
water ; 16  ounces  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  in 
a quart  of  Avater,  and  mixing  tlie  two  li- 
quids ; it  is  chiefly  used  as  a bleaching 
liquid,  or  a disinfectant. 

Eau -BE -Luce.  This  is  the  Spiritus 
Ammonice  Succinatus  of  the  older  Pharma- 
copoeias, being  a compound  of  the  Essential 
Oil  of  Amber  with  Volatile  Alkali;  it  was 
formerly  taken  as  an  antispasmodic,  and 
applied  externally  as  a rubefacient.  A more 
agreeable  form  of  preparation  is  as  follows : — 
Gum  Mastic,  2 drachms ; dissolve  in  9 
drachms  of  llectiflcd  Spirits  of  AVine,  and 
add  30  drops  of  Oil  of  Lavender,  10  of 
Bergamot,  and  a pint  of  strong  AYater  of 
Ammonia. 

Eau-de-Eabel.  The  composition  of  this 
is  1 pint  of  Sulphuric  Acid  to  3 of  Eectifled 
Spirits  of  Wine;  it  is  used  in  France,  much 
diluted,  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c.,  but 
has  not  obtained  favour  in  this  country. 


Eau-de-Vie  (in  Latin  Aqua  Vitce,  mean- 
ing AA^ater  of  Life).  A name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Brandy,  showing  the  high  estima- 
tion in  Avhich  it  is  hold  as  a remedial  agent. 

Ebullition  (Latin  ebullio^  to  bubble  up). 
The  boiling  point,  being  that  at  which  vapour 
is  produced,  Evaqioration,  Steam. 

Ecchymosis  (Greek  eJcchyOy  to  pour  out). 
That  condition  of  the  skin  ih  Avhich  the 
blood  is  extravasated,  or  spread  from  its 
proper  channel  over  a considerable  surface, 
and  appears  in  livid  spots  or  blotches ; this 
is  the  case  in  bruises  and  in  Typhus  and 
some  other  fevers ; it  is  distinguished  by 
surgeons  according  to  its  appearance,  as — 
1st,  Fetechice.  sigmata  or  specks  ; 2nd, 
VibiceSj  or  Ecchymomata,  patches ; and 
3rd,  Sanguinous  discharges.  Avery  common 
example  of  Ecch3miosis  occurs  in  bruised 
surfaces,  and  what  ai-e  called  blood-shot 
eyes  ; it  is  often  brought  on  by  violent 
coughing,  or  straining  of  any  kind,  Avhich 
causes  the  vessels  to  give  v-'ay,  and  allows 
the  blood  to  escape  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  There  is  little  to  be  done  medi- 
cinally; bathing  with  cold  water  may  be  of 
some  service ; but,  without  any  such  appli- 
cation, in  time  the  absorbents  will  take  up 
the  extravasated  blood,  and  restore  the  part 
to  its  natural  ajmearance. 

Ecchymoma  Lymphatica  is  a term  some- 
times applied  to  puerperal  tumid  leg,  or 
Fhlegmatic  Bolens. 

Eccritica  (Greek  ekhrinOy  to  strain  oflf). 
Diseases  of  the  excernent  functions. 

Eccyesis  {Greek  ekhyeo,  to  be  pregnant). 
Imperfect  foetation  in  some  organ  without 
the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the  ovaria,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  or  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. See  Fregnancy. 

Eclampsia  (Greek  eklamqjo,  to  shine 
forth).  Convulsive  motions,  especially  of 
the  mouth,  eyelids,  and  Angers,  so  rapid 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  folloiv  them. 

Ecphynia  (Greek  ekphyo^  to  spring  out). 
A cutaneous  excrescence.  See  Carunele, 
Clavus,  Verruca. 

Ecphlysis  (Greek  exphlyzo^  to  bubble  up 
or  out).  Vesicular  eruption,  conflned  in  its 
origin  to  the  surface.  The  seA^eral  species  of 
Pomphlox,  Herpes,  Ehypia,  and  Eczema  are 
comprehended  under  this  term  (which  com- 
pare Avith  Emphlysis') . 

Ecphronia  (Greek  elqohron.,  out  of  one’s 
mind).  A kind  of  insanity.  AVe  generally 
understand,  by  this  term,  a species  of  melan- 
choly Madness  (Avliich  see) . 

Ecpyesis  (Greek  ekpyeo,  to  suppurate). 
Applied  to  the  humid  kinds  of  eruptions,  such 
as  EcthymM.,  Impetigo.,  Fortdgo,  and  Scabies 
(which  see)  ; and  for  cemparison,  EmphyesU., 
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Ecstacis  (Greek  existamm,  to  be  out  of 
one’s  senses).  Ecstacy,  or  Trance,  (which 
Bee). 

EcTHY^tiA  (Greek  eJcthyo,  to  break  out). 
A pustular  disease  of  the  skin : it  is  dis- 
tinguished as — 1st,  E.  rulgare,  common  ; 
E.  infantile,  infantile;  3rd,  E.  luridum, 
dark  coloured ; and  4th,  E.  cachecticum,  ca- 
chectic. See  Skin  Eiseascs. 

Ectoplce  (Greek  ek,  out,  and  topos,  a 
place).  A term  applied  to  protrusions  of 
any  part,  such  as  occur  in  hernia,  &c. 

Ectropixjm  (Greek  ektrepo,  to  evert,  or 
turn  outwards).  Eversion  of  the  eyelids. 
Compare  Eutropium,  and  see  Eye. 

Eczema  (Greek  ekzeo,  to  boil  out).  A 
disease  of  the  skin,  which  is  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  minute  vesicles,  which 
form  into  thin  flakes  or  crusts  ; it  is  distin- 
guished as — 1st,  E.  solare,  sun  heat,  or  heat 
spots;  2nd,  E.  impetiginodes,  impetigenous 
humid,  or  running;  and  3rd,  E.  rubrum,  or 
red  Eczema  was  formerly  called  Erythema 
^lercuriale,  or  Mercurial  disease,  because 
thought  to  be  produced  only  by  taking 
Mcrcur}';  but  it  is  now  knoAvn  to  proceed 
sometimes  from  other  causes.  See  Skin 
Jj  is  eases. 

Education.  There  is  an  education  of 
the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  and  it  is 
with  the  former  that,  in  this  work,  we  have 
chiefly  to  do  ; although,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  the  mental  e.xercises  over 
the  physical,  and  vice  versa,  the  latter  must 
to  a certain  extent  come  under  our  consi- 
deration. 

Ediico,  in  Latin,  means  to  lead,  to  con- 
duct, or  bring  out,  or  forth,  and  hence  we 
have  this  word  Education,  leading  our 
thoughts  to  a social,  political,  and  religious 
question,  of  deep,  nay,  awful  importance, 
into  all  the  bearings  of  which  we  need  not 
enter.  The  physical  education  of  children 
commences  at  a very  early  age,  as  soon, 
indeed,  as  they  are  able  to  support  or  do 
anjdhing  for  themselves ; even  then  their 
motions  and  actions  require  guidance  and 
direction,,  and  this  must  be  continued  w'ith 
increasing  vigilance  and  care  upflo  a period 
when  the  bodily  powers  are  fully  matured  : 
the  child  must  be  taught  to  walk  aright,  as 
well  as  to  speak  correctly ; and  to  exercise 
the  bodily  functions,  as  well  as  the  mental 
faculties ; or  it  is  likely  there  may  be  an 
imperfect  development  in  both  cases,  or  an 
obliquity  of  growth,  w'hich  will  seriously 
affect  its  future  state  and  destiny.  So  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  upon 
the  laws  of  health,  and  physical,  as  well  as 
mental  education,  that  most  of  our  readers, 
ws  apprehend,  will  be  aware  at  least  of  the 


general  principles  which  should  guide  them 
in  the  management  of  the  young.  The  in- 
junction to  “ train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,”  may  be  understood  in  a double 
sense,  and  every  conscientious  nurse  and 
careful  mother  will  make  it  her  chief  study 
to  conduct  this  training,  and  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  upon  her,  in  such  a manner  as 
may  be  most  likely  to  make  healthful  and 
vigorous  men  and  women  of  the  children 
under  her  charge,  and  conduce  to  her  own 
peace  of  mind.  Frequently  yet,  although 
not  so  much  as  former do  we  see  stunted, 
deformed,  or  feeble  creatures,  who  owe  theii 
defective  stature,  their  weakness  of  body,  or 
their  spinal  or  other  deformities,  to  an  im- 
proper Physical  Education,  an  important 
part  of  which  consists  in  the  formation  of 
regular  habits  of  eating,  drinking,  and  an- 
swering the  calls  of  nature ; in  personal 
cleanliness,  in  proper  and  moderate  exercise, 
in  a due  command  of  passions  and  inclina- 
tions, and  strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  and 
directions  of  parents  and  teachers ; for  al- 
though these  latter  claims  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  regard  rather  to  moral  than 
physical  training,  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  an 
unruly,  headstrong,  disobedient  child,  will 
seldom  make  a vigorous,  healthful,  and  long- 
lived  man.  If  unrestrained  by  the  voice 
of  affection  or  of  authority,  he  will  generally 
in  youth  run  into  wild  excesses  which  will 
sap  the  foundations  of  health,  if  they  be  not 
already  undermined  by  injudicious  indul- 
gences in  the  earlier  stages  of  existence. 

We  have  spoken  of  exercise  as  a part  of 
Physical  Education ; this,  taken  regularly, 
and  sufficiently,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
proper  development  of  the  muscular  and 
other  powers  of  the  body.  Much  of  the 
time  in  youth  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
study,  but  there  must  be  play  as  well  as 
work,  walking  as  well  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  talking  and  laughing  as  well 
as  puzzling  the  brains,  and  crying  over 
sums  which  will  not  prove,  and  lessons 
which  will  not  remain  in  the  memory. 
Calisthenics  are  quite  as  necessary  as  cali- 
graphy,  and  the  use  of  the  limbs  as  that  of 
the  globes ; therefore,  our  boys  and  girls 
should  not  be  confined  too  closely  to  the 
nusrery  and  schoolroom,  the  latter  of  which 
they  should  never  enter  before  the  age  of 
six,  or,  if  weakly,  before  that  of  seven  or 
eight.  Without  exercise  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  any  more  than  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  will  never  be  fully  developed;  nor 
will  the  food  of  which  children  do,  as  they 
ought  to,  take  a large  quantity,  be  properly 
digested  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  building  up  and  filling  out  the 
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bony  ft-amework  of  the  body,  and  carrying 
on  the  various  functional  operations  wliich 
•re  essential  to  health.  Then,  again,  as  no 
exercise  can  be  beneficial,  if  the  mind  is  not 
interested  in  it,  we  see  how  important  it  is 
tliat  the  mind  should  be  free  to  take  plea- 
•ure  in  the  walks  and  pastimes  of  youth, 
4iid  whereas  God  has  connected  our  mental 
manipulations  with  a physical  organ,  the 
brain,  which  is  likely  to  share  in  the 
streng-th  or  weakness  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
afiectod  by  its  ailments : we  see,  also,  how 
intimately  connected  are  Mental  and  Phy- 
sic; il  Education. 

Ei)ULComyxiON  (Latin sweet).  The 
sweetening  of  any  medicinal  preparation. 

Eel.  This  fish,  esteemed  by  many  a 
great  luxuiy,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended, it  being  very  oily,  and  therefore 
indigestible.  The  oil  procured  from  it  by 
roasting  is  sometimes  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  rubbing  into  stifl' joints. 

Effervescence  (Latin  effervesco,  to  grow 
hot).  The  bubbling  or  commotion  caused  in 
fluids  by  the  rapid  escape  of  vapour  or  gas  : 
thus  boiling  is  eflervescence  ; but,  medically, 
the  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  extrica- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  only ; this  gas  is 
contained  naturally  in  many  mineral  waters, 
and  it  is  produced  artificially  by  an  acid  and 
an  alkali.  In  fermented  liquids  it  is  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
they  are  brisk  or  vapid,  lively  or  dull,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  which  they  contain. 

Effervescing  Draughts.  Are  extremely 
useful  in  many  kinds  of  sickness : they  are 
particularly  so  in  fevers,  when  the  thirst  is 
great  and  when  there  is  sore  throat  and  a 
furred  tongue ; they  appear  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh the  patienc,  and  to  exert  a sedative 
effect  as  well  as  to  remove  the  thick  mucus 
and  other  incrustations  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  as  they  probably  do,  also,  those  of 
the  stomach.  For  the  mode  of  preparing 
these  draughts  (see  Beverages).  - The  patient 
after  taking  one  should  always  remain  in  an 
upright  position  for  a minute  or  two,  to 
break  off  the  wind,  which  with  the  gas  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  be  expelled  from  the 
stomach.  See  Eructation. 

Effluvia  (Latin  effluo^  to  flow  out). 
Vapours,  or  gaseous  emanations  or  exhala- 
tions from  bodies;  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  those  which  are  prejudicial  to 
health  and  are  ofiensive  to  the  sense  of 
Smell  (which  see),  also  Contagion.^  Infection, 
Miasma. 

Effusion  (Latin  ejfundo,  to  pour  out). 
The  escape  of  a fluid  out  of  its  natural 
vessel  or  viscus,  into  the  surrounding  cavi- 
ties or  tissues ; or  the  secretion  of  an  unna- 


tural quantity  of  fluid,  as  of  lymph  or  serum, 
on  any  surface.  Effusions  inay  take  place 
in  the  head,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  the 
bronchial  passages,  the  joints,  or  any  part 
of  the  cellular  tissue;  they  are  generally 
caused  by  inflammatory  action : when  occur- 
ing  in  the  brain  thev  cause  Apoplexty,  or 
Mydrocephalus  (which  see),  also  Anasarca, 
Aidcma,  Dropsy,  &c. 

Egg  (Latin  ovum).  That  of  the  domestic 
fowl  is  chiefly  used  for  medical  and  nutri- 
tive purposes,  for  Avhich  it  is  highly  valu- 
able, containing  a larger  amount  of  nutrition 
than  perhaps  any  substance  of  equal  bulk, 
and  being  more  easy  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation : the  white  is  composed  of  albumen, 
with  a small  proportion  of  earthy  salts,  and 
the  yelk,  or  5’olk,  has  in  addition  oily 
matter  and  sulphur ; beaten  up  with  milk, 
or  wine,  or  some  other  suitable  fluid,  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  advantage  by  weak  and 
sickly  persons,  or  boiled  just  sufficient  to 
set  the  albumen,  but  not  to  make  it  hard, 
in  which  state  it  is  indigestible.  If  put 
into  boiling  water,  about  2^  minutes  will 
suffice  to  cook  an  ordinary  sized  egg ; if 
into  cold,  it  will  be  done  almost  as  soon  as 
the  water  reaches  the  boiling  point ; a little 
salt  should  be  taken  with  it,  and  pepper,  if 
agreeable.  Eggs  seldom  agree  with  persons 
whose  digestive  oi'gans  are  very  weak,  or 
who  have  a tendency  to  an  over  secretion  of 
bile.  Under  the  head  of  Beverages  Avill  be 
found  receipts  for  preparing  Egg-flip  and 
Egged  Wine,  which  are  both  good  cordial 
restoratives.  Custards,  and  puddings  of 
which  eggs  form  an  important  ingredient, 
are  generally  good  for  invalids,  if  not  made 
too  rich ; we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their 
cookery  books  for  modes  of  preparation. 

Ejaculatorii  ejaculo,  to  cast  out). 
A pair  of  muscles  surrounding  the  whole  of 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (which  see). 

El^osacchara  (Greek  elaion,  oil,  and 
Latin  saccharum,  sugar).  An  old  term  for 
preparations  made  by  titurating  | an  ounce 
of  Essential  Oil,  with  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  powdered  White  Sugar,  and  some- 
times adding  1 ounce  of  Magnesia ; it  is  a 
form  of  preparation  now  seldom  used.  See 
Linctus. 

Elain  (Greek  elaion,  oil).  The  more 
fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  fat,  and  that  which  with  Stearine  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  oils.  From  the  same  root 
comes  Elaodic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  from 
Castor  Oil,  and  Elais  Guinensis,  the  Guinea 
Palm,  whichyields  the  Palm  Oil,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  best  kind  of  Palm  Wine. 

Elastic  Gum.  See  Caoutclwuc,  Indian 
Rubber, 
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Elasticity.  This  is  the  property  or 
power  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  re- 
turning, when  stretched  or  bent,  to  their 
original  form  and  position,  as  soon  as  re- 
leased from  the  constraint  put  upon  them ; 
steel  is  elastic,  but  only  in  a particular  way, 
because  it  will  only  bend,  not  stretch  ; but 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  especially 
when  vulcanized,  exhibits  this  property 
most  perfectly,  and  is  therefore  applieable 
to  a great  variety  of  purposes,  among 
which,  those  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  are  not  the  least  important;  thus 
we  have  elastic  bandages,  belts,  stockings, 
and  8U])ports  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
more  fully  described  under  the  heads  of  the 
diseases  or  injuries  to  the  relief  of  which 
they  are  applied.  Air  and  water  beds  and 
cushions  are  also  made  of  this  material,  and 
these,  by  relieving  the  amount  of  pressure 
on  wounds,  sores,  &c.,  and  also  by  afford- 
ing counter  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  conduce  greatly  to  the  cure  and  com- 
fort of  sick  persons.  Some  of  these  con- 
trivances we  have  already  described  under 
the  head  of  Beds^  in  which  also  are  given  the 
names  of  some  of  the  principal  inventors  and 
vendors  of  these  useful  articles,  to  whom  ap- 
plication can  be  made  by  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  rc(][uire  them.  Tlie  following  cuts 
will  exhibit  the  forms  and  construction  of 
the  elastic  air  cushions  manufactured  by 


A 


Mr,  Hooper,  of  Pall  Mall,  London.  A is  a 


cushion  for  general  purposes  ; B,  a eircuLu 
cushion  for  sitting  on,  which  may  be  had 
with  or  without  the  hole  in  the  centre ; and 


C is  a horse-shoe  shaped  cushion,  the  use  oi 
which  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Elateiuum  (Greek  elayOj  to  stimulate). 
This  term  was  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
drastic  purgatives  generally,  but  its  pre- 
sent signification  is  the  active  matter  which 
subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild,  or 
Squirting  Cucumber,  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  CucurhitacecB,  whose  scientific  name 
is  Ecbaliuni  Elaterium,  or  IJomordica 
Elaterium.  The  result  of  a carefullv  con- 
ducted series  of  experiments  by  I)r.  Clutter- 
buck  is,  that  the  active  principle  of  this 
plant  resides  not  in  any  quantity  in  the 
plant,  as  the  old  medical  writers  supposed, 
but  only  in  the  juice  round  the  seeds  ; and 
the  quantity  of  this  is  so  small,  that  only 
G grains  could  be  got  from  forty  Cucumbers. 
This  clatin,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  called  it,  is 
violently  cathartic  ; it  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  obstinate  constipation,  but  most 
commonly  in  Dropsy  (which  seej ; it  varies 
greatly  in  strength,  and  should  be  admini- 
stered veiy  cautiously,  especially  to  weakly 
patients,  as  an  over  dose  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison.  Of  the  Extract,  from  | to  2 grains  ; 
of  the  Tincture,  60  minims ; of  the  Elatin 
itself,  l-16th  of  a grain  is  a dose  ; the  best 
form  of  administration  is  a pill  made  with 
aromatics  and  bitter  extract,  such  as  Gen- 
tian. The  fresh  fruit  of  the  Elaterium  is 
called  Elaterii  Depones. 

Elbow-joint,  We  have  already  spokeu 
of  the  complicated  character  of  this  joint, 
under  the  head  of  dislocations  ; we  now  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a cut,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  understand  the  matter  more 
clearly.  This  presents  an  external  view : — 
1 is  the  hmnerm^  or  upper  bone  of  the  araa, 
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I the  uhia^  and  3 thera(7t»5,  these  two  being 
the  lower  bones,  they  are  all  held  together 
hv  ligaments  connected  with  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones,  and  with  the  shaft;  4 


cooling  lotions,  cosmetics,^  &0. ; the  fourth 
are  diaphoretic  and  laxative ; of  their  ex- 
pressed Juice  from  2 drachms  to  \ an  ounce 
may  be  given  at  the  time.  Of  the  rind  of 


the  inner  Bark,  powdered,  the  dose  is  from 
5 to  20  grains ; and  of  the  Decoction  of  the 
same,  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  this 
bark  in  two  pints  of  water,  until  it  evapo- 
rates to  1 pint,  the  dose  is  from  2 to  4 
ounces. 

Electricity  (Oreek  eleJdron^  amber). 
So  called  because  by  rubbing  this  sub- 
stance the  existence  was  first  discovered  of 
that  subtle  fluid  which  appears  to  be  difi'uscd 
throughout  all  nature,  cither  in  a latent  or 
active  state,  according  to  circumstances  ; we 
have  here  only  to  speak  of  it  as  an  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  in  which  of  late 
years  electric,  galvanic,  or  magnetic  action 
has  been  much  employed.  Before  doing  this, 
we  may  just  explain  the  principle  upon 
which  the  construction  of  all  elec  trical  ma- 
chines, and  galvanic  batteries,  ore  based ; in 


marks  the  insertion  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  which  passes  beneath  into  the 
orbicular  ligament  5,  of  which  the_  hinder 
part  (6)  is  spread  out  at  its  insertion  into  the 
ulna ; 7 marks  the  situation  of  die  anterior 
ligament,  scarcely  seen  in  this  view  ; and  8 
is  the  posterior  ligament,  thrown  into  folds 
by  the  extension  of  the  joint ; there  are  other 
ligaments  not  showm  here,  nor  are  the  mus- 
cles by  w’hich  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  joint  are  affected,  these  actions  are  the 
rotation  of  the  radius  (3)  upon  the  ulna  (2), 
that  in  a forward  direction  _ being  termed 
pronation^  in  a backward  supination  ; it  is  a 
Dali  and  socket  joint,  and  the  movemenVs 
are  chiefly  limited  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments,  which  in  great  muscular 
efforts  are  not  unfrequently  ruptured,  hence 
Dislocations  (which  see).  The  actions  of  the 
Elbow-joint  itself,  being  that  of  the  humerus 
in  its  socket,  formed  by  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, may  be  likened  to  those  of  a pump 
handle  up  and  down;  the  muscular  effort 
W’hich  produces  them  causes  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  ligaments,  they  are  limited 
behind  by  the  coronoid  process,  and  in  front 
by  the  olecranon,  or  head  of  the  ulna. 

Elder  (Latin  samhucus).  The  bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  berries  of  the  common 
Elder  {Sambucus  Nigra)  of  the  natural  order 
Caprifoliacea:,  are  all  used  medicinally;  the 
first  is  said  to  have  purgative  properties,  and 
has  been  given  in  dropsies ; the  second  are 
boiled  down  with  lard  to  make  an  ointment, 
which  is  a cool  and  soothing  application  for 
irritable  sores;  the  third  are  also  made  into 
an  ointment,  which  is  cooling,  healing,  and 
gently  stimulating ; they  are  likewise  dis- 
tilled for  Elder-flow’er  water,  wLich  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  a good  menstruum  for 
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the  first  caso,  friction  is  the  agent  employed 
for  exciting’  the  latent  fluid  into  activity, 
and  how  employed  the  following  diagram 
will  best  explain ; this  is  the  common  Elec- 


trical ^Machine,  A is  the  glass  cylinder,  the 
axis  of  which  is  supported  on  a frame,  and 
which  is  pressed  upon  by  a cushion  stuffed 
with  horse-hair,  and  covered  by  an  amal- 
gam of  zinc  and  mercury  spread  over  its  sur- 
face ; this  cushion  is  attacned  by  a conduct- 
ing bar  (15)  of  metal,  generally  iron,  con- 
nected with  the  frame,  and  with  it  communi- 
tating  with  the  table,  or  the  ground  on 
which  the  machine  stands.  To  one  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  axis  of  tlie  cylinder  is  at- 
taclicd  a handle  (C),  by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  by  the  friction 
of  the  _ cushion  against  the  glass,  electri- 
city will  be  ])roduccd  upon  its  surface,  to 
guard  which  against  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  covered  with  a piece  of  silk  or  glazed 
taffeta  (D),  falling  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  rotatory  motion,  so  that  it  retains  its 
place ; E is  a long  narrow  hollow  metalic 
cylinr^er,  supported  by  a glass  rod  (F),  and 
having  at  the  extremity  a cross  bar  of  metal, 
set  with  teeth  (G),  presented  towards  the 
larger  cylinder,  which,  on  being  turned 
briskly  round,  communicates  the  electricity 
reduced  by  the  friction  through  the  toothed 
ar  to  the  smaller  metal  cylinder  (E) , which 
being  isolated  on  the  glass,  non-conducting 
pillar,  retains  it  until  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  some  conducting  substance,  which 
may  be  simply  the  finger  of  a person,  or 
a metal  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  this  conductor,  and  the  other  held  in  the 
hand.  This  is  as  simple  and  clear  a descrip- 
tion as  wo  can  Avell  give  of  tlie  machine  for 
generating  electricity ; there  are  several 
modifications  of  it,  and  of  late,  glass  plates 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  large  cylinder, 


but  in  all  these  the  principle  is  the  feame. 
The  galvanic  batteries  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  of  these  we  shall  speak  under  the 
head  of  Galvanism  (which  see). 

The_  effect  produced  upon  the  system  by 
Electricity  is  that  of  a nervous  excitant 
and  stimulant ; it  promotes  a freer  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids,  particularly  of  the  blood, 
increases  animal  heat,  and  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
found  chiedy  useful  in  deafness,  paralysis, 
liead  and  tooth-ache,  indeed  all  neuralgic 
pains ; to  parts  affected  with  cramp,  gout, 
and  rheumatism  it  has  often  been  applied 
with  success,  and  also  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers.  In  asphyxia  from  drowning  it 
should  always  be  employed,  if  the  means  to 
obtain  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be  had, 
although  only  as  an  adjunct  to  other  efforts. 
Electricity  should  not  be  applied  when 
there  is  active  inflammatory  disease;  nor 
when  there  is  a high  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  those  of 
voluntary  motion ; or  when  there  is  great 
relaxation  and  debility  in  those  organs ; nor 
when  there  is  any  prevailing  local  irrita- 
tion, such  as  iirflammatory  tumours,  skin 
eruptions,  &c.  The  electric  stimulus  in 
such  cases  is  likely  to  produce  congestion, 
or  a local  accumulation  of  humours : the 
shocks  given  may  be  continuous,  or  a suc- 
cession of  smaller  shocks,  but  they  should 
always  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  never  be  very  violent,  or*  they 
may  cause  serious  mischief.  An  electric 
shock  can  be  as  well  administered  to  twenty 
persons  as  one ; they  have  only  to  join 
hands  with  him  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  fluid  will  pass  through 
them  all.  See  Galvanism. 

Electro-Punctuation  (Latin,  to 

prick).  The  operation  of  inserting  two  or 
more  needles  in  a part  or  organ  affected, 
and  then  sending  a current  of  electricity 
through  them,  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
nexion with  the  poles  of  a machine  or  bat- 
tery. See  Electricity, 

Electuary  (Latin,  electuarium.)  Any 
preparation  of  powdered  drugs  made  up 
Avith  treacle,  honey,  or  syrup,  Avas  formerly 
so  called,  but  the  term  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice  noAv,  it  haAung 
been  superseded  by  Confection  (AA^hich  see) . 
In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  terra  is 
rejected  altogether,  although  those  of  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh  still  retain  it ; and  AA^hat 
we  noAV  call  Electuaries  are  not  the  set  for- 
mula of  the  colleges,  but  those  extempoi*s- 
neous  prescriptions  of  a jamlike  consistence 
which  the  physician  sometimes  prescribea 
in  ce.tain  diseases,  thus,  as  an  example,  we 
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grl^'  the  following  form  of  an  Electuary  for 
i»iles ; — Take  of  Urcani  of  Tartar  and  Pow- 
dered Jalap  each  2 drachms;  Powdered 
Ginger,  1 drachm ; Milk  of  Sulphur  ^ an 
ounce ; Confection  of  Senna  (foi*merly 
called  Lenative Electuary)  3 drachms ; Syrup 
iuffieient  to  reduce  the  whole  to  the  proper 
consistence. 

Elecampane  (Latin,  contracted  from 
£nula  campana).  The  root  of  the  Inula 
llelemum,  of  the  natural  order  Compositee^ 
nas  a bitter  pungent  taste,  and  tonic  and  ex- 


pectorant properties ; it  is  used  in  eiai.«!S  of 
chronic  catarrh,  chiefly  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  The  dose  cf  the  Powder  is 
from  1 to  6 scruples ; of  the  Extract  1 to  3 
scruples ; of  the  Decoction  about  r wine- 
glassful. 

Elephantiasis  (Greek,  elephas^  an  elo- 
phant).  Ihis  disease  is  a chronic  swelling 
of  the  leg,  wliich  assumes  a large  mis- 
shapen appearance ; hence  the  name.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  distinguished  as  E.  Ara- 
V Arabians,  and  E.  Oroscorutn  of 

the  Greeks . in  the  West  Indies  it  is  some- 
times called  Barbadoes  Leg,  also  Yam 
Leg,  from  *its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
vegetable  in  shape;  the  Ceylonese  call  it 
Lcfj ; and  the  dwellers  in  the  Indian 
Peainttula,  Cochin  Leg,  The  Arabian  form 


is  strictly  a cutaneous  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
ascertained  ; the  skin  of  those  affected  by  it 
becomes  rough  and  tubercular,  something 
like  that  of  an  elephant  (another  reason  for 
the  name) ; the  tubercles,  which  are  of 
various  sizes,  are  of  a dusky  red,  or  livid 
colour,  and  appear  chiefly  on  the  face,  ears, 
extremities,  making  the  person  affected  by 
the  disease  a disgusting  object;  hence  the 
name  Satyriasis^  like  a wild  man  or  satyr. 
The  large  misshapen  leg  no  doubt  arises 
from  repeated  eftusion  of  lymphatic  and 
gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels. 

We  see  but  little  of  this  disease  in  Eng- 
land ; it  is  chiefly  confined  to  hot  and  im- 
perfectly cultivated  countries;  such  cases 
as  do  occur  here  are  chronic,  having  com- 
menced abroad,  and  perhaps  years  ago.  But 
little  can  be  done  for  them,  and  only  profes- 
sional treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. See  Skin  Diseases. 

Elemi.  The  resin  of  the  Amyris  Ele- 
mifera,  commonly  called  Gum  Elemi;  its 
only  medical  use  is  to  form  the  Compound 


Elevator  (Latin,  elevo^  to  raise).  A 
name  given  to  certain  muscles,  on  account 
of  their  action,  and  also  to  an  instrument 
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used  for  raising  depressed  portions  of  the 
Cranium  (which  see),  and  Trepanning, 

Elf-Siuenne  (literally  elf-squatting). 
The  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  Ephialtes, 
or  Incubus  (which  see). 

Eliminatives  (Latin,  elimino,  to  cast 
forth).  Medicines  used  to  promote  the 
secretions ; they  may  be  divided  into,  1st, 
Sialogogues^  those  which  act  upon  the  sali- 
vary glands ; 2nd,  Expectorants,,  those 
wliich  promote  the  bronchial  secretions ; 3rd, 
Cathartics,  those  which  cause  mcreased 
action  in  the  bowels ; 4th,  Ghologogues, 
those  which  act  on  the  liver ; 5th,  Eiapho- 
rciics,  those  which  act  on  the  skin ; 6th, 
Diuretics,  acting  especially  on  the  kidneys. 
(For  fuller  particulars  of  these,  see  their 
several  heads) . 

Elixie  (Arabic,  clikseir,  an  essence  or 
pure  mass  without  any  dregs).  This  term 
was  formerly  applied  to  compound  tinctures, 
but  is  now  chietiy  confined  to  one  or  two 
preparations,  such  as  the  Elixir  of  Vitriol, 
or  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid  ; Eafiy’s  Elixir 
(which  see),  and  Paregoric  Elixir,  that  is, 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor.  AYe 
are  reminded  of  the  alchemists  and  empirics 
of  old  by  such  names  as  the  Elixir  of 
Nature,  applied  to  a Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes;  the  Sacred  Elixir,  the  same  with 
Bliubarb ; the  Elixir  of  Health,  Tincture  of 
Senna  ; Stomachic  Elixir,  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Gentian ; Elixir  of  Longevity,  an 
Aromatic  Tincture  with  Aloes ; and  the 
Anti-Arthritic  Elixir,  being  a mixture  of 
the  three  Tinctures  of  Aloes,  Guaiacum,  and 
Myrrh. 

Ellagic  Acid.  Tnis  is  a sort  of  punning 
name,  being  a backward  reading  of  the  word 
Gallce,  or  Galls ; it  is  applied  to  an  acid 
whose  presence  has  been  detected  in  the 
process  of  making  Gallic  Acid  ( which  see) , 
and  Galls. 

Elytron  (Greek  for  a sheath).  A name 
for  the  Vagina  (which  see) ; hence  we  have 
Elgtrocelc  kele,  a tumour),  vaginal 

hernia  ; and  Elgtroidis  (Greek,  cidos,  like- 
ness), sheathlike,,  a term  applied,  1st,  to  a 
membrane  of  the  vagina  called  the  Tunica 
vaginalis;  2nd,  to  a kind  of  Pessary  (which 
see). 

Elm.  The  inner  bark  of  the  well-known 
tree,  the  Ulmus  Campestris  of  botanists, 
belonging  to  the  UlmacecB,  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, owing  that  property  to  the  presence 
of  Tannic  Acid,  of  which  it  contains  about 
three  per  cent. ; it  is  also  thought  to  be 
alterative,  and  is  therefore  given  in  chronic 
rashes,  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  Its 
only  officinal  preparation  is  the  Decoction, 
prepared  by  boiling  2^  ounces  of  the  bruised 


bark  in  2 pints  of  water,  until  it  ia  half 
evaporated. 


Emaciation  (Latin  cmacio,  to  make  lean). 
Wasting  away.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  rather  a S5’inptom  than  a disease.  It  has 
been  remai’ked  by  Dr.  Watson  that  Ema- 
ciation occurs  in  complaints  that  are  not 
commonly  dangerous — as  in  dyspepsia,  and 
hypochondriasis,  which  is  often  connected 
with  dyspepsia — and  when  it  does  occur,  it 
marks  the  reality  of  the  disease.  This 
M^asting  happens  in  many  fatal  maladies — 
in  pulmonary  consumption,  for  example — 
and  in  dropsy,  although  the  dropsical  en- 
largement sometimes  masks  it.  It  accom- 
panies many  acute  diseases,  and  is  reckoned 
an  unfavourable  sympton  ; for  it  shows  that 
the  body  is  not  properly  nourished.  Some- 
times the  Emaciation  is  so  extreme  that 
the  integuments  give  way,  and  the  bones 
of  the  patient  are  said  to  come  through  the 
skin. 

Simple  diminution  of  bulk,  it  sliould  be 
observed,  is  not  always  Emaciation  ; the 
former  may  be  compatible  with  the  appear- 
ance, and  the  reality,  of  perfect  health ; but 
with  the  latter  there  is  always  a change  in 
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the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  an  unhealthy 
apneanmce  altogether. 

Em.vscxjlation  (Latin,  emascuJo  to  ren- 
der impotent).  Deprivation  of  the  power 
•f  propagating  the  species.  See  Castration^ 
Testes. 

Embalming  (French  embaumer).  The 
process  of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  pu- 
trefaction by  filling  them  with  gums  and 
spices  ; an  art  mucli  practised  by  some  an- 
cient nations,*  especially  the  Egyptians.  See 
Ente^'ment.,  Futrifaction. 

Embrocation  (Greek,  cmhrochOj  to 
moisten).  An  external  lluid  application, 
generally  of  an  oily  or  saponaceous  nature 
See  Liniment. 

Embryo  (Greek,  ^;nin,  hryo  to  bud  forth). 
The  ovum  or  germ  in  the  uterus,  or  womb, 
is  so-called  before  the  fourth  month,  after 
which  it  is  termed  the  Foetus,  (which  see). 
From  this  root  we  have  also  Embryology,  a 
description  of  the  embryo  ; Embryotomy 
and  Embryalcia,  theoperation  of  opening  the 
foetal  head  in  order  to  eftect  a deliverance  ; 
and  Embry  aliens,  a blunt  hook  or  forceps  for 
the  performance  of  this  operation.  See 
Labour. 

Emetic  (Greek  emeo  to  vomit) . A substance 
capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  and  this  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  eflTort  of  the 
stomach  arising  from  quantity  or  flavour. 
Susceptibility  to  the  action  of  this  useful 
class  of  nmiedies  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  and  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  they  may 
be  administered.  When  there  is  any  morbid 
affections  depending  on,  or  in  connexion 
with,  over-distention  of  the  stomach.  Emetics 
are  very  useful,  as  the  vomiting  which  they 
excite  generally  affords  speedy  relief ; thus 
in  impaired  appetite,  excess  of  acidity,  in- 
toxication, and  poison,  they  are  constantl}^ 
resorted  to,  as  well  as  in  jaundice  arising 
from  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts ; ih 
catarrh,  and  phthisis,  and  dysentery,  where 
there  is  much  mucus  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  relieve  the  passages.  They  are  also 
useful  in  nauseating  doses  in  dropsies, 
haemorrhages,  constriction,  and  in  any  cases 
.<n  which  it  is  desirable  to  relax  the  muscular 
or  other  tissues.  Emetics  are  dangerous  or 
hui  tful,  where  there  is  much  debility,  as 
their  frequent  use  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
e>-8tem ; also  where  there  is  a determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  especially  in  patients 
of  plethoric  habit,  in  visceral  infiamma- 
tion,_  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy 
hernia  and  prolapsus  uteri.  An  emetic 
should  always  be  administered  in  a fluid 
form,  and  its  operation  will  be  promoted  by 
drinking  some  tepid  diluent,  such  as  warm 


water,  or  bitter  infusion,  such  as  Camomile 
Tea. 

The  principal  Emetics  given  to  promote 
full  and  free  vomiting  are,  Ipecacuanha  Pow- 
der, dose  10  grains  to  30,  with  a grain  of  fl’a!  - 
tarized  Antimony,  of  which  2 or  3 grains 
may  be  given  by  itself ; Sulphate  of  Copper, 
^ to  5 grains;  Vibriolated  Copper  1 to  3 
grains.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  10  to  30  grains; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  best  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, and  it  should  be  repeated  every  quarter 
an  hour,  until  the  full  effect  is  produced  ; if 
neither  of  the  above  can  be  readilj'' obtained, 
a teasponful  of  strong  Mustard  may  be 
mixed  in  warm  water  and  swallowed,  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt;  irritating 
the  fauces  with  a feather,  or  putting  the 
finger  far  down  the  throat  will  often  excite 
vomiting ; and  in  cases  like  hydrophobia,  or 
tetanus,  where  swallowing  is  out  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  excited  by  the  injection 
of  some  emetic  substance  into  the  veins  ; 
the  action  in  this  ease,  however,  is  slow  and 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  should  be  borne  iu 
mind  that  mineral  act  more  quickly  than 
vegetable  Emetics,  and  that  the  action  of 
either  will  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  to 
emptiness  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  chest  diseases  of  Children,  where 
there  is  much  mucus  without  the  power  to 
expectorate,  Emetics  are  especially  service- 
able, and  they  may  be  given  frequently; 
for  very  young  children  Ipecacuanha  Wine  is 
the  best  form  of  administration,  from  10 
drops  to  30  according  to  age,  in  a little 
sweetened  water.  In  some  cases  of  incip- 
ient disease,  where  there  is  coldness  of  the 
skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  depression,  a 
full  dose  of  Ipecacuanha,  with  about  6 grains 
of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  Avill  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  system.  Cramps  and 
spasmodic  diseases,  are  often  greatly  relieved 
by  Emetics,  and  asthma  when  nothing  else 
will  afford  relief. 

Emetin.  Is  an  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
root  of  the  Cephcelis Lpecacuanha  (which  see); 
and  Emetic  Tartar  is  the  Tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony and  Potash;  it  is  more  commonly 
known  as  Tartar  Emetic  (which  see) ; and 
Antimony. 

Emmenagogues  (Greek  emmenia,  the 
menses,  and  ago,  to  induce).  These  are 
medicines  which  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
moting the  monthly  discharge,  which  is  so 
essential  to  a state  of  health  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  female  system.  They  may  be 
placed_ under  four  distinct  heads  : 1st. 
mulaiing,  as  antimonial  and  mercurial  pre- 
parations, which  are  chiefly  given  to  jmua 
persons  and  those  who  manifest  peculiar 
insensibility  of  the  uterus;  Irritant^ 
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aa  Aloes,  Savine,  atid  Spanisli  tiles,  most 
useful  in  torpid  and  clilorotic  habits  ; 3rd. 
'Tonic,  as  preparations  of  Iron,  cold  baths 
and  exercise,  best  suited  for  lax  and  phleg- 
matic habits ; 4.  Antispasmodic,  as  Assa- 
foetida,  Castor,  and  Pediluvia,  weak,  deli- 
cate. and  irritable  constitutions  are  those 
for  which  these  are  best  adapted. 

Some  of  these  medicines  appear  to  act 
''yon  the  womb  by  stimulating  the  sur- 
rounding organs  ; others  by  their  action  on 
the  nervous  system  ; and  others  again  by 
their  tonic  influence  upon  the  system  at 
large  ; the  first- named  action  is  that  _ of 
Aloes,  the  second,  Assafoetida,  and  the  third 
Iron.  See  Menstruration. 

The  Emmenagogues  which  are  principally 
used  are  -.—Aloes,  5 to  15  grains ; Ammonia 
(Carbonate  and  Subcarbonate),  dose  5 to  20 
grains ; Aristolochia,  10  to  30  grains ; Can- 
tharides,  1 to  2 grains ; Electricity ; Ergot 
of  Kye,  5 to  6 grains  ; Elemi  Gum,  10  to  30 
grains;  Galbanum,  10  to_  30  grains;  Iron, 
Kust  of,  Tartarized,  and  Vitrolized,  10  to  30 
grains;  Iron,  Sulphate  of,  1 to  2 grains; 
Citrate  of,  5 to  10  grains;  Madder,  ^ a 
drachm  to  a drachm;  Myrrh,  10  grains  to  1 
drachm;  Opopoiiax,  10  to  30  grains;  Savine, 
10  to  30  grains. 

Emmenia  (Greek  em  in,  and  men,  a 
mouth).  The  catamenial  discharge.  See 
Menses. 

Emollients  (Latin  emoUio,  to  soften), 
^ledicines  which  have  the  power  of  relax- 
ing and  softening  the  animal  fibre  when  ap- 
plied to  it ; such  power  have  heat  and  mois- 
ture, oily  and  fatty  matters,  and  they  exert 
it  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  action : 
when  employed  to  obviate  the  effects  of  any 
acrid  or  stimulating  substances,  they  are 
called  Demulcents  (which  see).  Emollients 
are  chiefly  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation,  either  local  or  general,  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  acrid  substances.  An  alle- 
viation of  symptoms  is  all  that  can  be  looked 
for  from  this  class  of  medicines,  which  may 
be  arranged  thus  ; — Jlumectant,  Reluxinp, 
Lubricating,  and  Atonic  Emollients.— 
'Hiose  most  used  are  : — Almond  Emulsion, 
expressed  Oils,  Figs,  Common  and  Marsh 
:Mallows,  Mucilages,  Liquorice,  Lard, 
Opium,  Raisins,  Spermaceti,  Pediluvia, 
"Vvarni  Water,  and  Vapour  Baths. 

Emphysema  (Greek  emphysao,  to  inflate) . 
A swelling  produced  by  air  diffused  in  the 
rellular  tissue  of  the  body,  it  may  be  by  its 
escape  from  the  lungs  or  windpipe,  in  con- 
sequence of  a wound,  or  an  ulcer  of  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  or  of  the  trachea  or 
larynx,  or  a rupture  of  the  air-cells,  with- 


out any  external  wound,  may  admit  of  afi 
escape  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
and  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  body ; or 
there  may  be  a perforation  of  the  walls  ol 
the  chest,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  lung 
itself ; in  ail  these  cases  it  is  termed  Traw- 
matic  Emphysema ; while  that  which  is 
caused  by  a development  of  gas  within  the 
cells,  which,  when  it  does  occur,  is  most 
usually  a consequence  of  gangrene,  is  termed 
Spontaneous  Emphysema.  If  the  inflation 
is  altogether  confined  to  the  lungs,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Pulmonary , or  Interlobular, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  organ  which  is 
affected  by  it ; among  the  symptoms  of  these 
last  kinds  may  be  mentioned  shortness  of 
breath,  often  very  severe,  especially  after 
exercise,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
a livid  colour  in  the  face  and  lips,  a slight 
cough,  and  scanty  expectoration  ; after 
awhile  the  legs  begin  to  swell,  a proof  that 
the  Emphysema  is  affecting  the  w-hole  of  the 
tissues— becoming,  in  fact,  traumatic. 

The  treatment,  in  the  first  case,  will  be  to 
afford  relief  when  the  paroxsyms  are  on,  by 
means  of  opiates  and  anti-spasmodics,  such 
as  the  follow-ing ; — Take  of  Laudanum,  1 
drachm  ; Sulphuric  Ether,  2 drachms ; Cam- 
phor Mixture,  4 ounces ; a fourth  part  to  be 
given  eve^  three  hours  until  relief  is 
afforded.  The  patient  should  not  lie,  but 
sit  with  the  shouldei’s  raised,  and  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air;  if  the  bowels  are  in  a 
state  likely  to  produce  flatulenc};,  carmi- 
native aperients  should  be  administered. 
When  it  passes  into  the  traumatic  state,  in 
which  the  peculiar  elastic  swelling  extends 
to  the  legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  treatment  should  be  much  the 
same  as  in  Dropsy  (which  see) . If  it  ori- 
ginates in  this  state,  and  is  caused  by  a 
wound,  or  a fractured  rib,  in  the  first  case  it 
will  be  well  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  to  pre- 
vent the  valvular  action  which  causes  the 
retention  of  the  air  : in  the  second,  the 
bandage  which  is  generally  applied  for  such 
a fracture  will  arrest  the  further  progress  of 
the  mischief;  should  tight  bandaging  inter- 
fere with  respiration,  small  punctures  should 
be  made  in  the  skin  with  a lancet  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  air ; this  latter  treatment 
may  be  practised  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  where  the  air  has  collected,  and  this, 
indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  rnany  cases 
of  Emphysema,  especially  those  arising  from 
spontaneous  generation  of  gas  in  the  tissues 
(which  see) . 

Empiric  (Greek  em  in,  ?.nd  peira  experi- 
ment). Formerly  applied  to  one  who  prac- 
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ticed  medicine  upon  experience,  without 
rejpird  to  the  rules  of  science ; but  now,  to 
a vendor  of  nostrums.  See  Quackery. 

Emplastrum  (Greek  emplasso  to  spread). 
The  Latin  for  Flaisters  (which  see). 

Emplorotthotonos  (Greek  emplorosthen 
before,  teino  to  draw).  Chronic  Spasm, 
which  draws  the  body  forwards.  See  Spasms. 

Empyema  (Greek  em  within,  pyom  pus). 
A collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax ; the  term  was  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  kind  of  internal  suppuration ; 
that  which  we  so  distinguish  is  the  result  of 
chronic  Fleurisy  (which  see)  and  Lungs. 

Empyreuma  (Greek  empyreuo,  to  set  on 
fire).  A peculiar  vapour  produced  by  de- 
structive distillation,  to  breathe  which  is 
injurious ; from  that  of  vegetable  substances 
we  obtain  Empyreumatic  Acid  and  Oil ; 
burnt  Hartshorn  yields  Empyreumatic  Al- 
kali. When  pastry  or  other  articles  of  diet 
are  subjected  to  great  heat  in  a close  oven  or 
vessel,  they  emit  an  unpleasant  effluvia,  a 
proof  they  have  become  empyreumatized, 
and  therefore  unwholesome.  See  Baking. 

Emulge  (Latin  emulgeo,  to  milk  out). 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  medicines  which 
excite  the  flow  of  Bile  (which  see). 

Emulgexts  (same  root).  The  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  Iddneys,  which  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  strain  or  milk  out  the 
serum.  See  Kidneys. 

Emulsion  (same  root).  A mixture  of  oil 
or  balsam  and  water,  the  particles  of  which 
are  made  to  unite  by  means  of  mucilage, 
sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  or  alkali ; the  most  fami- 
liar example  of  an  emulsion  which  we  can 
give  is  the  common  salad  dressing ; here  the 
oil  and  egg  are  first  beaten  up  together,  and 
then  vinegar  is  added  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary acidity,  and  reduce  it  to  a creamy  con- 
sistence; milk  is  itself  a natural  emulsion, 
and  is  a good  vehicle  for  mixing  some  gummy 
or  oily  substances — such  as  Camphor,  Castor 
Oil,  Turpentine.  Several  preparations 
which  used  to  appear  as  Emulsions  in  the 
old  Pharmacopoeias  are  now  called  mixtures. 
The  following  is  a most  agreeable  Emul- 
sion for  a cough  :■ — Take  of  Sweet  Al- 
monds 1 ounce,  blanch  them,  and  rub  them 
down  in  a mortar,  with  Powdered  Gum 
Acacia  and  Lump  Sugar  of  each  2 drachms, 
add  hot  water  1 pint,  mix  and  strain  through 
muslin  ; add  Paregoric  Elixir  2 drachms. 
Take  a tablespoonful  or  two  occasionally. 

Enamel.  The  exterior  surface  of  the 
teeth  (which  see).  It  is  composed,  according 
to  Berzelius,  of  Phosphate,  Carbonate,  and 
Fluate  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  Soda,  Membranes 
and  Water,  and  forms  a hard  crust  over  the 
whole  exposed  part  cf  the  tooth.  j 


Enarthrosis  (Greek  en  in,  and  arthron 
a joint).  The  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  that 
ot  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the  hip,  and 
of  the  humerus  with  the  glinoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula. 

Encanthus  (Greek  and  kanthos  the 
cornea  of  the  eve).  A disease  of  the  cariin- 
cula  lachrymalis,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  distinguished  as  henigna^  or  the 
mild  ; and  maligna.^  the  malignant  or  inve- 
terate. See  Caruncle.,  Llye. 

Enantresis  (Greek  en  within,  and  antlieo 
to  blossom).  A rash  thrown  out  in  Scarlet 
Fever.,  Measles,  Nettle-rash  (which  sae). 

Encephalon  (Greek  en,  and  kephale, 
the  head).  A term  applied  to  the  parts 
generally  within  the  skull.  See  Brain. 

Encephalitis  (same  root).  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  as  distinguished  from 
arachnitis,  or  meningitis,  inflammation  of 
the  membranes.  From  the  same  root,  with 
kele  a tumour,  we  have  also  Encephaloccle, 
hernia  of  the  brain ; and  from  the  same 
again,  with  eidos,  likeness,  Encephaloid,  a 
term  applied  to  a morbid  growth  resembling 
the  brain  in  its  convolutions,  and  Encepha- 
losis,  a cut  surface  which  resembles  the 
brain. 

Encysted  (Greek  en,  and  kystos,  a cyst). 
A term  applied  to  tumours  which  consist 
of  matter  contained  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

The  origin  of  Encysted  Tumours  is  some- 
what obscure ; they  commonly  occur  in  the 
head,  and  often  attain  the  size  of  a bantam’s 
egg,  having  a very  unsightly  appearance, 
especially  if  there  is  but  little  hair  to  hide 
them.  They  are  tolerably  firm,  indeed 
almost  cartilaginous  in  their  structure,  and 
are  filled  with  a thick  cheesy  matter.  No 
medical  treatment  will  reduce  their  size, 
and  nothing  remove  them  but  the  knife; 
the  excision  is  not  difficult  to  effect ; it  is 
but  to  cut  freely  through  the  skin  and  let 
the  contents  escape,  then  tear  out  the  bag, 
which  is  attached  but  slightly  to  the  scalp, 
or  pother  part.  Be  careful  to  remove  every 
portion  of  it  or  the  tumour  will  be  repro- 
duced. The  bleeding  is  not  generally  great, 
as  only  the  smaller  superficial  vessels  are 
involved  in  the  operation  ; in  the  head  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  serious  inconvenience, 
and  at  any  other  part,  it  is  easily  stopped  ; 
it  is  best,  however,  that  none  but  a surgeon 
should  attempt  to  operate  for  a tumour  of 
this  kind,  in  any  other  part  than  the  scalp, 
for  fear  of  injury  to  nerves,  or  some  im- 
portant vessels.  See  Tumours. 

Endemic  (Greek  en,  and  demos,  a people). 
Diseases  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  par- 
ticular districts  or  countries  are  so  called ; 
they  commonly  owe  their  origin  to  some 
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impurity  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  evolu- 
tion of  noxious  gases,  liberated  in  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
Among  the  most  prevalent  kinds  may  be 
named  Ague^  which  is  the  chief  endemic 
disease  of  marshy  countries  or  localities ; 
Voitre,  Swelled  Throat,  or  Bronchele,  pre- 
vailing chiefly  in  the  Alps  ; and  the  Flica^ 
or  Plaited  Hair  of  Poland  (all  of  which  see). 
It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  wmrd 
Endemic  bears  pretty  much  the  same  signi- 
fication in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  a 
country,  that  the  term  indigenous  does  to 

its  plants.  . 

Endekmics  (Greek_  en  in,  and  derma  the 
skin) . Ikledicines  which  are  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  so  act  upon  the  system  through 
the  absorbents ; of  this  class  are  Iodine  and 
Mercury  (which  see)  ; they  produce  the 
same  constitutional  effects  as  when  swal- 
lowed, but  do  not  so  aflect  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  may  there- 
fore be  more  safely  administered  in  this  way, 
if  there  is  time  to  await  their  slower  opem- 
tion,  which  is  frequently  not  the  case.  The 
endermic  method  of  treatment  has  never 
been  very  extensively  followed,  as  it  entails 
considerably  more  trouble  than  that  of  ad- 
ministration by  the  mouth,  and  occupies  a 
much  longer  portion  of  time  j yet  many 
arguments  may  be  used  in  its  favour,  and 
especially  in  cases  where  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  has  impaired  the 
powers  of  the  stomach. 

Endive.  A garden  plant,  sometimes  used 
as  salad  ; it  is  wholesome.  The  wild  endive, 
Chicorium  intyhus^  is  used  to  adulterate 
ground  coffee.  Sec  Chicory. 

Endosmosis  (Greek  cndon.,  within,  and 
osmos,  impulsion) . The  property  by  which 
rarer  fluids  pass  through  membraneous  sub- 
stances, into  a oavity  or  space  containing  a 
denser ; when  the  thinner  fluid  passes  out 
of  the  cavity  which  contains  it  into  a sur- 
rounding denser  fluid  it  is  called  Fxosmosis 
(which  see).  These  terms  were  introduced 
into  scientific  nomenclature  by  the  Fiench 
chemist  Dutrochet,  who  consideip  that  the 
phenomenon  to  which  they  refer  is  mving  to 
what  he  calls  intercapillary  electricity,  an 
opinion  grounded  partly  upon  the  experi- 
ments of  his  countryman  Porret,  who  found 
that  when  two  liquids  of  diflerent  levels 
are  separated  by  a membrane,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a level  by  establishing  an  elec- 
trical current  between  the  two,  thus^  ren- 
dering the  membrane  permeable.  M,  Poisson, 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  Endosmysis 
may  be  the  result  of  capillary  attraction, 
joined  to  differences  in  the  affinity  of 
aaterogeueoua  substances.  But,  whatever 


the  principle  involved  in  the  phenomenon, 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  it  may  be 
exhibited  by  a very  simple  experiment,  aa 
thus : — Partly  fill  a small  glass  tube  with 
coloured  syrup  or  gum  water,  and  tie  over 
the  open  end  a piece  of  bladder ; immerse 
the  end  so  secured  in  pure  water,  and  notice 
the  height  at  which  the  fluid  stands  in  the 
tube : in  a few  hours  it  will  be  seen  to  have 
risen  considerably,  by  reason  of  the  water 
which  has  passed  into  it  by  endosmosis; 
now  fill  the  tube  with  water,  tie  it  over  as 
before,  and  immerse  the  end  in  the  denser 
fluid ; instead  of  rising  in  the  tube  it  will 
be  found  to  sink  rapidly,  and  what  remains 
of  it  will  be  coloured  by  the  syrup,  or  muci- 
lage, as  the  case  may  be ; into  the  denser 
fluid  it  has  passed  out  of  its  receptacle  by 
exosmosis. 

Thus  it  is,  as  we  believe,  that  the  saline 
or  other  thin  solutions  in  the  stomach  pass 
into  the  veins,  and  mingle  with  the  blood, 
which  is  considerably  thicker  than  theyi 
and  thus  it  is  that  some  substances  which 
are  swallowed  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  verv  shortly  afterwards;  indeed,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  whole  theory  of  ab- 
sorption, which  performs  so  important  a 
part  in  the  animal  economy,  may  rest  to  a 
great  extent  upon  this  basis.  _ 

Enema  (Greek  enicmi  to  inject).  A clyster 
or  glyster,  lavement  or  injection.  A formula 
used*  for  conveying  both  nourishment  and 
medicines  to  the  stomach  under  particular 
morbid  circumstances.  (For  forms  of  pre- 
paration see  Glysters : for  proper  instru- 
ments, see  Syringe.) 

Enecia  (Greek  enehes.,  continuous).  A 
term  applied  to  continuous  action,  as  in 
some  inflammatory  fevers,  such  as  typhus, 
&c.  (See  Fevers.)  These  were  formerly  called 
continuentes.,  because  they  Avere  supposed  to 
be  unattended  by  any  change  or  relaxation 

whatever.  . . 

Ennui.  This  is  a French  word,  signifying 
listless  fatigue  of  the  mind,  more  frequently 
resulting  from  want  of  employment  of  the 
mental  powers,  than  from  the  reaction  of 
over  exertion.  Those  afiPected  by  ennui  are 
generally  the  idle  and  thoughtless;  and  no 
better  cure  for  the  disease,  for  such  in  some 
cases  it  really  is,  can  be  recommended  than 
acthm  ..eful  employment.  "We  say  to  per- 
son :=  vno  are  thus  aflfiicted — Why  stand  ye 
tl.  us  idle  when  there  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done  ? Why  waste  the  precious  time  which 
God  has  given  for  your  own  benefit,  and 
that  of  your  fellow-creatures.^  Do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
yourself,  if  not  to  others;  rdthough  the 
latter  ought  to  be  a great  aim  and  object  of 
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your  existence.  Industry  like  virtue  is  its 
own  reward  ; it  conduces  to  health  both  of 
mind  and  body,  but  idleness  consumes  both, 
as  rust  does  metal,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  this  wasting  of  the  mental 
powers  is  ennui. 

Exs  (Greek  meaning  literally  any  being 
or  existence).  Applied  in  chemistry  to  a 
substance  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
qualities  or  viiTues  of  its  ingredients : hence 
we  find  in  old  medical  works  Ens  Martis 
or  Ens  Veneris,  formerly  called  Martial 
Elowers,  now  Ammoniated  Ii-on  {Ferruin 
Ainmoniatum) . This  is  a Muriate  of  Am- 
monia and  Iron. 

Exsiform  (Latin  ensis  a sword).  The 
xiphoid  or  sword  like  cartilage  of  the 
Sternum  (which  see). 

Extasis  (Greek  entaso  to  stretch).  A 
term  denoting  extension  or  stretching,  ap- 
plied to  constrictive  spasm,  including  Cramp, 
Wry-neck,  Locked-jaw  (which  see), 

Entera  (Greek  for  the  bowels,  from 
entos  within).  A term  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines ; hence  we  have  also  Enteric  belong- 
ing to,  and  Enteritis,  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  that  is  of  their  serous  coat ; this 
may  be  either  chronic  or  acute,  and  should 
be  ^stinguished  trom  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  called  Eeritonitis,  (which  see). 
A very  common  name  for  the  above  disease 
is  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  but  as  the 
symptoms  vary  considerably,  according  as 
the  part  attacked  is  the  large  or  small  in- 
testines, so  must  the  mode  of  treatment. 
MTien  the  duodenum  is  alone  the  seat  of 
disorder,  we  have  impeded  digestion,  re- 
sulting in  constipation  and  sickness;  when 
there  is  general  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestines,  there  is  also  constipation  Avith 
‘usually  severe  pain  and  fever ; and  AA'hen 
the  lower  or  larger  intestines  are  the  seat  of 
mischief,  we  have  very  frequently  diarrhoea 
and  dysenter}*  as  subsidary  symptoms  wo 
may  mention,  in  the  first  case,  pain  after 
eating,  slight  vomiting,  a small  quick  pulse 
and  arid  dry  tongue,  with  sometimes  the 
appearpee  of  jaundice  ; in  the  second,  arid 
and  shining  tongue,  great  thirst,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  flatulent  swelling  of  the 
part  affected,  Avith  small  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  loathing  of  food,  but  no  vomiting, 
sometimes  also  loose  bowels,  but  more  gene  • 
rally  the  reverse;  in  the  third  Ave  have 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  d3'^senteric  symptoms, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  according 
thereto.  When  the  Avhole  of  the  intestines 
are  affected,  Aj^e  have  usually  the  severe 
form  of  disease,  called  by  some  Gastro- 
enteritis, that  is  Bilious  or  Gastric  Fever. 
See  Bxle,  Fevers, 


Enterocele  (Greek  entos,  and  kele  a 
tumour).  A Hernia,  the  contents  of  which 
are  intestine,  and 

ENTERO-ErirLOCELE  (same  root  Avith 
Epiploon,  omcntuni) . A Hernia,  the  contents 
of  which  are  both  intestine  and  omentum ; 
see  Hernia. 

Enteroraphia  (Greek  entos,  and  raphe 
a suture).  A cleft  in  the  divided  edges  oi 
an  intestine. 

^ Enterolithus  (Greek  entero,  the  intes- 
tine, and  lithos,  a stone).  An  intestinal 
concretion.  See  Calcidus. 

_ Entozoa  (Greek  entos  Avithin,  and  zo€ 
life) . Intestinal  Worms  (Avhich  see) . 

Entropium  (Greek  en  and  trepo  to  turn.) 
Inversion  of  the  eyelids,  causing  the  lashes 
to  rub  against  the  eyeball;  the  reverse  of 
this,  in  Avhich  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  ex- 
posed, is  called  Extropium  (Avhich  see)  and 
Eye. 

Enuresis  (Greek  en,  and  oyreo  to  make 
Avater).  Incontinence  of  tfrine  (Avhich 
see). 

Epanetus  (Greek  epaniemi,  to  remit). 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  remittent 
fevers,  whether  of  the  mild,  the  malignant, 
or  hectic  form.  See  Fevers. 

Ephelis  (Greek  epi,  upon  or  for,  and 
elios,  the  sun).  Dark  freckles  on  the  skin, 
which  only  appear  in  hot  weather.  See 
Sunburn. 

Ephemera  (Greek  epi  and  emerha).  A 
fever  Avhich  runs  its  course  in  twelve  hours. 
See  Fevers. 

Ephialtes  (Greek  epi,  and  alloeai  to 
leap).  Fncuhus  or  Nightmare  (Avhich  see). 

Ephidrosis  (Greek  epi,  and  idroo,  to 
perspire) . Profuse  and  morbid  perspiration, 
(Avhich  see). 

Ephippium  (Greek  epi,  and  ippos,  a 
horse).  A saddle.  A part  of  the  os  sphe- 
noides,  so  called  from  its  saddle-like  shape. 
See  Skull. 

Epium.  a term  denoting  a raspberrj”, 
and  applied  on  the  American  coast  tc 
Frambeesia  (Avhich  see).  On  the  African 
coast  this  disease  is  called  Yaws  (Avhich  alsj 
see). 

Epicranium  (Greek  epi,  oxidikranion,  the 
skull).  Applied  to  the  integuments  and 
epineurotic  expansion  which  lie  over  the 
Cranium  (Avhich  see)  and  Skull. 

Epidemic  (Greek  epi,  and  demos,  the 
people).  Diseases  Avhich  prevail  among  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  a country ; 
rage  for  a time  more  or  less  long,  and  then 
gradually  diminish  and  finally  disappear,  to 
return  again  at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 
The  most  familiar  example  of  this  class  of 
diseases  is,  perhaps,  Influenza  (which  see). 
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This  appears  to  be  more  iudependent  of 
endemic,  or  local  causes,  than  most  others 
of  its  class.  Cholera  is  also  an  epidemic 
disease,  coming  we  know  not  where,  and 
going  we  know  not  whither,  truly  “ the 
pestilence  which  wmlketh  in  darkness;” 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  develop- 
ment is  greatly  favoured  by  an  impure  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances which  have  for  it  a peculiar  attrac- 
tion. Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Small  Fox, 
and  several  other  eruptive  forms  of  disease 
are  also,  to  a certain  extent,  epidemic, 
although  they  are  disseminated  by  con- 
tagious influences,  which  have  been  w'ell 
ascei’tained  to  be  more  potent  and  speedy  in 
their  operations  under  certain  circum- 
stances : poverty,  and  dirt,  and  vicious  indul- 
gences, render  persons  especially  liable  to 
their  attacks,  and  although  the  reason  of 
Vieir  visitations  to  particular  places  cannot 
Iways  be  discovered,  yet  it  is  w'ell  knowm 
\at  the  coming  of  the  greater  and  more 
/estilenlial  epidemics,  has  generally  been 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  striking  me- 
teorological vicissitudes,  such  as  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and 
moisture  ; so  it  was  in  olden  times  with  the 
'’isitations  of  plague,  now  happily  unknown 
amongst  us,  and  so  it  has  been  of  late  years 
with  Asiatic  cholera,  the  first  extensive 
diffusion  of  which  can  be  traced  tc  a swampy 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  after  a 
very  wet  season. 

Not  always  are  epidemic  influences  con 
fined  to  man,  the  lower  animals  suffer  from 
ihem,  and  it  has  even  been  observed  that 
birds  have  forsaken  districts  in  which  these 
lutluences  have  prevailed. 

Thanks  to  the  spread  of  cultivation,  w'hich 
has  greatly  ck<ired  the  lands  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  dried  the  swamps, 
and  to  improved  sanatory  arrangements  in 
our  tow'iis,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
those  frightful  epidemics,  which  spread 
terror  and  devastation  through  wide  districts 
—such  as  the  Plague  at  Athens,  430  years 
before  Christ ; the  Black  Death,  or  Plague, 
of  our  own  country  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the  fifteenth; 
the* Great  Plague  of  London  in  che  seven- 
teenth. No  cry  of  “ Bring  out  your  dead  !” 
now  sounds  dolefully  in  our  streets ; nor 
does  the  fatal  red  cross,  marked  upon  the 
door,  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
house  are  smitten  by  the  Angel  of  Destruc- 
tion, and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
their  affrighted  fellow  citizeiis.  The  Plague 
of  eastern  countries,  of  Egypt  especially, 
does  not  visit  our  sliorcs ; true,  we  have  had 
Cholera  from  the  Orient,  and  its  visitations 


have  been  very  fatal,  but  nothing  to  the 
plagues  and  pestilences  of  former  times, 
and  of  some  countries  at  the  present  day. 
The  few  and  comparatively  harmess  visita- 
tions which  we  do  have,  should  be  as  warn- 
ings to  us.  Let  us  cleanse  our  streets  and 
houses,  and  keep  our  highways  clear  of 
decomposing  matter ; let  our  rivers  flow 
fresh,  and  free,  and  sweet,  and  pure ; make 
them  not  receptacles  for  all  the  filth  and 
offal  of  crowded  cities,  or  we  may  expect, 
and  shall  surely  have  fatal  epidemics 
amongst  us  again,  to  lay  low  alike  the 
young  and  the  old,  and  send  the  voice  of 
lamentation  through  the  land,  as  on  former 
occasions  of  national  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
See  Festilence,  Flague. 

Epidermis  (Greek  epi,  and  derma  the 
skin).  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin;  see  Cuticle, 
Skin. 

Epididymus  (Greek  epi.,  and  didymoi two). 
The  small  oblon  body  which  lies  along  the 
Testes  (which  see). 

Epigastrium  (Greek  epi  and  gastro  the 
stomach) . The  upper  part  of  the  Abdomen, 
(which  see),  and  Stomach. 

Epiglottis  (Greek  epi  and  glottis). 
A cartilage  of  the  larynx  situated  above 
the  Glottis  (which  see) . 

Epilepsy  (Greek  epi  and  lamhano  to 
seize).  This,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of 
convulsive  diseases,  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible which  can  affect  mankind.  It  comes 
on  at  irregular  periods,  and  the  attack  is 
for  the  most  part  sudden,  and  without  any 
warning ; the  patient  may  be  about  his 
ordinary  occupation,  or  talking  cheerfully 
with  his  friends,  who  are  perhaps  startled 
by  a loud  and  fearful  cry;  a convulsive 
spasm  passes  over  the  face,  which  is  drawn 
on  one  side,  the  lower  part  of  it  being 
turned  to  one  shoulder,  the  eyes  are  set  and 
staring,  or  rolling  wildly  in  the  head,  the 
colour  of  the  skin  becomes  dark  and  livid, 
and  the  veins  swollen  and  turgid,  there  is 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  a kind  of  choking 
noise  in  the  throat;  all  control  over  the 
limbs  is  lost,  and  the  body  falls  to  the 
ground  unless  supported.  Sometimes  the 
arms  are  thrown  about  at  random,  while  the 
fingers  clutch  at  whatever  comes  in  their 
way,  digging  the  nails  deeply  into  it,  if  a 
soft  substance ; the  tongue  is  bitten  through 
by  the  teeth,  and  the  struggle,  as  against 
some  invisible  enemy,  is  frightful  to  look 
upon.  After  a shorter  or  longer  period,  the 
convulsive  movements  gradually  diminish, 
and  the  patient  seems  to  recover  a faint 
glimmering  of  consciousness,  but  the  look 
which  he  casts  around  is  stupid  and  heavy, 
and  he  goes  off  into  a lethargic  sleep,  from 
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which  he  does  not  awake  for  some 
hours ; even  when  he  does,  his  mental  per- 
ceptions appear  to  be  very  much  blunted, 
and  it  may  be  days  before  he  fully  recovers 
from  the  eftects  of  the  attack.  This  is  a 
severe  form  of  Epilepsy;  it  constantly  occurs 
in  milder  forms,  and  is  sometimes  so  light 
as  to  cause  only  a temporary  inconvenience. 

e have  said  that  there  is  no  warning  of 
the  attack ; but  this  should  be  understood 
to  apply  to  lookers  on ; for  the  patient  is 
generally  aware  when  one  is  impending,  by 
certain  symptoms,  which,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  one  or  two  paroxysms,  he  knows 
how  to  distinguish.  These  symptoms  vary, 
according  to  constitution  and  temperament ; 
they  may  be  lowness  of  spirits,  with  unusual 
irritability,  diminution  or  increase  of  energy, 
dizziness,  noises  in  the  ear,  specks  floating 
before  the  eyes ; but  the  most  marked  symp- 
tom is  called  the  “ epileptic  aura,”  a kind 
of  creeping  sensation,  felt  first  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a limb,  and  then  gradually  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  body,  and  into  the 
head. 

EpixXYCTus  (Greek  epi^  and  nyktos,  night) . 
A pustular  eruption,  so  called,  because  it  was 
first  supposed  only  to  appear  in  the  night, 
an  impression,  probably  produced  by  its  be- 
ing then  most  troublesome.  When  the  term 
is  now  used,  it  is  applied  to  Ecthyma^  (which 
•ee),  and  Skin  Diseases. 

Epiphoea  (Greek  and  to  carry 
with  force) , A flux  of  tears,  causing  what  is 
termed  a watery  eye ; it  arises  from  an  abun- 
dant secretion,  and  not,  as  is  the  case,  in 
stillicidium  lacrymarum.,  from  an  obstacle 
to  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the 
tears  from  the  lacus  lacrymarum  into  the 
sac.  See  Eye. 

Epiphysis  (Greek  epi.,  and  phyo.,  to  grow). 
A process  of  a bone-,  attached  by  cartilage. 
Compare  Apophysis. 

Epiplocele  (Greek  epi-ploon^  omentum, 
and  kelc,  a tumour.)  Heniia  of  the  Omen' 
turn,  (which  see)  and  Rupture. 

Epiploon"  (Greek  and  pleOy  to  sail). 
The  omentum ; so  called  from  its  lying  loosely 
or  floating  upon  the  intestines. 

Epiplosciieocele  (Greek  epiploon,  os- 
cn€OHy  tliG  scrotuuij  and  A IIciTiia  in 

which  the  omentum  descends  into  the  scro- 
tum. See  Hernia. 

Epischesis  (Greek  cjn,  and  ischo,  to 
restrain) . Obstruction  or  suppression  of  ex- 
crement. See  Constipation. 

Epispadius  (Greek  epi^  and  spao,  to 
draw).  A kind  of  malformation,  in  which 
the  urethra  opens  in  the  dorsum  of  the 
(which  sec)  and  Jfypospodias. 
EpiaPASTi  79  (Greek  epj.^nrAspao,  to  draw). 


is  a term  applied  to  whatever  applica- 
tion has  the  power  of  producing  a discharge 
of  serum  or  pus,  by  exciting  a previous  ac- 
tive inflammation  or  suppuration ; it  consev 
quently  includes  blisters,  issues,  and  setons, 
but  is  most  commonly  restricted  to  the  first 
of  these ; (which  see)  also,  Rubefacients^ 
which  are  but  a milder  kind. 

_ Epistaxis  (Greek  epi,  and  staxis,  a drop- 
ping) . A term  sometimes  applied  to  Bleeding 
at  the  Nose  (which  see). 

Epithelium  (Greek  cpi,  and  tithemi,  to 
place).  The  cuticle  on  the  prolabiura,  or 
red  part  of  the  lips,  and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  general;  it  is  the  same  as  tho 
epidermis  on  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
body. 

Epithem  (same  root).  A lotion  or  other 
external  application.  There  is  now  an  Epi- 
theni  Company  established  for  the  exclusive 
preparation  and  sale  of  an  article  called 
Piline  (which  see),  by  means  of  which 
fomentations,  lotions,  poultices,  &c.,  can  be 
applied  to  any  part,  in  a very  clean  and 
convenient  manner.  This  Spongea,  or  Im* 
permeable  Piline,  may  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist,  with  directions  for  use. 

Epsom  Salts.  This  is  the  old  Sal  Ca- 
tharticus  Amara  — Bitter  Carthartic  Salt. 
It  was  formerly  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
mineral  waters  of  Epsom ; but  modern 
science  having  shown  its  nature  and  com- 
position, a much  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of 
preparation  came  into  play ; its  more  cor- 
rect name.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  indicates 
pretty  clearly  that  it  is  a compound  of  Mag- 
nesia and  Sulphuric  Acid.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the_  most  generally  used  of  all  known  pur- 
gatives—certainly  of  all  those  of  a saline 
nature;  yet  considerable  mischief  undoubt- 
edly results  from  its  common  and  indiscri- 
minate use  ; for,  although  it  is  well  suited 
for  persons  of  a full  plethoric  habit,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine  in  many  diseases — 
being  tolerably  certain  in  its  action,  griping 
but  little,  if  at  all,  and  producing  free, 
watery  discharges — yet  it  is  too  weakening 
to  be  taken  frequently  by  those  of  delicate 
constitutions,  and  especially  when  swallowed 
as  it  most  commonly  is,  in  the  form  of  a 
strong  solution.  The  flavour  being  very 
nauseous,  it  is  the  great  object  with  those 
who  are  necessitated  to  take  it,  to  make  tho 
dose  of  liquid  as  small  as  possible ; but  in 
this  they  greatly  err;  in  too  concentrated  a 
form  it  induces  a discharge  of  the  serous,  or 
watery  partion  of  the  blood,  into  the  bow'els 
and  thus  seriously  debilitates  the  system’ 
besides  causing  a tendency  to  constipation’ 
directly  its  action  has  ceased.  From  1 a 
diachm  to  1 drachm  qf  these  salts,  dissoiwi/ 
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ill  a tumbler  of  water  and  so  taken,  Avould 
have  a better  effect,  and  be  safer  in  its 
operation,  than  five  or  six  times  the  quan- 
tity in  a wineglassful  of  the  liquid ; the 
drink  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  may  be  taken, 
and  the  best  time  is  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  To  correct  any  tendency  to  griping 
or  flatulency,  it  is  best  to  add  something 
warm  and  aromatic ; the  following  is  a good 
form  of  preparation  : Take  of  Epsom  Salts, 

1 ounce ; sliced  Ginger  Eoot,  2 drachms ; 
a few  bruised  Cloi'es  ; add  boiling  Water,  1 
pint ; let  it  stand  two  hours,  then  strain 
into  a wine  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  Pepper- 
mint Water.  Dose — a tumblerfull  every 
morning  fasting,  while  required.  Persons 
suffering  from  habitual  constipation,  will 
commonly  find  relief  from  this  remedy, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  weak 
and  aged,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
By  persons  of  scrofulous  and  sclerotic  habits, 
Epsom  Salts,  in  combination  with  Iron  and 
Acid,  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  as  thus : — 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  6 drachms  ; Sulphate 
of  Iron,  12  grains;  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
1 drachm ; plain  or  Peppemiint  Water,  12 
ounces;  mix,  and  take  1 tablespoonful 
three  times  a-day.  Perhaps  the  most  agree- 
able, and  certainly  the  most  elegant  form 
in  which  this  Salt  can  be  administered,  is 
dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  lioses  ; the  mix- 
ture may  be  thus  prepared : — Take  of 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  1 ounce ; red  Kose 
Leaves,  dried,  3 drachms;  add  a pint  of 
boiling  Water;  let  it  stand  two  hours,  then 
strain,  and  add  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
drachms  ; lump  Sugar,  G drachms  Dose — 
a wineglassful  once  or  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  required.  If  there  is  great  debility 
of  the  stomach,  ^ a grain  of  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  either 
of  the  above  mixtures  which  contain  acid  ; 
besides  acting  as  a tonic,  this  appears  to 
increase  the  aperient  property.  One  of  the 
most  convenient,  and  best  occasional  purga- 
tive in  use,  is  the  Epsom  Salts  in  combination 
with  Senna,  a mixture  generally  kno-wn  as 
the  Black  Draught.  A form  of  preparation 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Draught. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Colfee  as  a 
good  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  Epsom 
salts.  A simple  infusion,  however,  of  the 
berry  will  not  develope  the  aroma  sufl&ciently 
to  hide  the  nauseous  bitter  of  the  Sulphate, 
of  which  1 ounce,  with  2^  drachms  of 
ground  Coffee,  should  be  boiled  in  a pint 
of  Water  for  about  two  minutes  in  a glazed 
vessel . before  sti’aining,  let  the  mixture 
atand  for  about  10  minutes,  then  bottle 
acd  sweeten  to  taste;  a wineglassful  or 
more  may  be  taken  when  required  ; this  is 


a favourite  formula  with  the  French  phy- 
sicians, from  whom  we  obtain  the  recipe. 

One  ounce  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  warm  Water  is  a good 
injection  for  those_  troubled  with  ascharides 
or  thread- worms : its  utility  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  com- 
bined with  Acetate  of  Amraonia  and  other 
febrifuges,  is  universally  acknowledged ; 
and  its  consumption  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  (especially  the  poorer  ones), 
must  be  truly  enormous.  The  small  pointed, 
transparent,  colourless  crystals  of  these  salts 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  Oxalic  Acid— 
a most  virulent  poison  ; and  fatal  accidents 
have  resulted  from  mistaking  one  for  the 
other,  there  is,  however,  a very  simple 
test,  take  a small  crystal,  and  put  it  on 
the  tongue — if  it  have  an  intensely  acid  and 
burning  taste  it  is  not  Epsom  salts,  which 
is  simply  disagreeable  and  slightly  bitter. 
See  Furgatives. 

Epulis  (Greek  epi  and  oyla.,  the  gums). 
A small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  which  is 
thought  sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 
See  Gums. 

Epulotics (same  root  as  above).  Medi- 
cines which  dry  up  the  moisture  of  wounds, 
are  sometimes  so  called. 

Erectile  Tissue  (Latin  erigo,  to  erect). 
The  tissue  peculiar  to  the  penis,  nipple, 
&c. ; that  of  the  vagina  has  been  termed 
rectij’ormis.,  and  lately  corpus  cavernosum 
vagtTUB.  There  is  also  a similar  tissue  con- 
stituting Neevus  (which  see).  From  the 
same  root  comes 

Erector.  A muscle  of  the  Clitoris,  and 
of  the  Fenis  (which  see). 

Erethismus  (Greek  erethiso,  to  excite). 
Constitutional  irritation,  sometimes  called 
into  action  by  mercury,  in  which  case  it  is 
it  is  termed  F.  mercurialis,  or  Mercurial 
Erethism. 

Ergot  of  Eye  (Latin  Secali  cornutum). 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  substance, 
which  is  a strong  vegetable  irritant ; but 
most  believe  that  it  is  a diseased  production 
of  the  grain,  a kind  of  fungoid  growth  de- 
veloped thereon ; the  grain  so  affected  being 
sometimes  called  “ spurred  rye,”  from  the 
peculiar  curvature  of  the  growth,  which  re- 
smnbles  in  shape  a cock’s  spur,  and  some- 
times attains  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  varying  from  ^th  to  |th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  being  of  a black  colour.  It 
is  found  on  some  other  grains,  but  chiefly 
on  rye,  and  is  a most  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  accoucheur,  on  account  of  its  specific 
action  on  the  womb,  which  it  causes  to  con- 
tract, and  tb  as  expedites  the  process  of  par- 
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turition.  It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in 
Arresting  uterine  hoemorrhage,  and  in  coun- 
teracting many  morbid  conditions  to  which 
the  uterus  is  liable,  especially  those  pro- 
ceeding from  a bad  state  of  the  vessels.  The 
dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains  or  more,  in 
powder,  given  in  Treacle  or  Jam,  and  re- 
peated every  half-hour.  The  Powder  loses 
much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping,  and  is,  too, 
sometimes  adulterated  with  linseed  meal ; 
and  when  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  it  is 
best  to  use  a Decoction,  made  by  boilin^  4 
ounces  of  the  bruised  grain  in  2 pints°  of 
>y  ater  until  half  is  evaporated,  then  strain ; 
g|l^  e a tablespoonful  every  half-hour  j or  use 
the  tincture  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopjeia 
dose  10  to  60  minims;  or  the  Etheriai 
lincture  of  the  Dondon,  which  is  twice  as 
strong. 


In  countries  where  rye  is  largely  culti- 
vated, Its  being  taken  in  a diseased  state  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  epidemic  diseases 
01  a gan^enous  character,  not  preceded  by 
lever,  inHammation,  or  any  considerable 
pain;  the  early  symptoms  being  numbness, 
^Id  and  hvid  skin  dull  heavy  pain,  and 
welli^ , eventually  the  gangrene  seizes 
upon  the  no^,  fingers,  or  other  part,  which 
drops  oflT.  Tills  disease  has  received  the 
name  of 

Ekootism;  on*  of  its  forms  is  the  Con- 
which  is  characterized  by  violent 


^asmodic  convulsions ; and  the  other,  the 
Gangrenous,  which  we  have  just  described. 
It  18  known  in  Germany,  Avhere  it  chiefly 
occurs,  as  the  Creeping  Sickness. 

Erodants  (Latin  eredo,  to  gnaw  ofif). 
Substances  which  eat  away,  as  it  were,  ex- 
traneous growths.  (See  Caustics,  Escharo- 
tics.)  From  the  same  root  comes  also 
Erosion.  Destruction  by  ulceration. 
Erratic  (Latin,  e7'ro,  to  wander).  Wan- 
dering, irregular;  applied  to  flying  and 
shitting  pains,  like  those  of  Gout,  Erysipe- 
las, Gestation,  &e. 

Errhines  {en  in,  and  rin  the  nose). 
Substances  which  create  sneezing,  and  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  lines  the  nostrils,  called  the  pituitary 
membrane.^  Several  diflferent  drugs  are 
contained  in  this  class,  whose  operations 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  and  duration ; they 
may  generally  be  refeiTed  to  two  orders — 
namely.  Sternutatory,  such  as  Tobacco, 
Hellebore,  Euphorbium,  &c. ; and  Evacuat- 
ing, as  Asarum,  &c.,  which  last  are  more 
calculated  for  aged  and  infirm  persons. 

Great  virtues  are  sometimes  attributed  to 
this  class  of  remedies,  but  we  question  if 
permanent  benefit  is  ever  derived  from  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  occa- 
sionally afiford  relief  in  head  or  ear-ache, 
neuralgic  pains,  _ and  some  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, but  their  action  is  purely  that  of 
local  stimulants,  and,  not  as  some  nosologists 
^ I®  diminishing  the  quantity 

ot  fiuid  circulating  in  the  vessels  near  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  ; there  is  no 
vascular  depletion  occasioned  by  them,  and 
the  relief  which  they  give  is  but  temporary. 

Error  Loci  (Latin  for  error  of  place). 

A term  formerly  applied  to  certain  derange- 
ments m the  capillary  system,  but  now 
scarcely  ever  used. 

Eructation  (Latin  eructo,  to  belch  forth). 
Ihis  is  a frequent  rising  of  gaseous  or  other 
fluid  into  the  mouth ; it  is  a common  sj’^mp- 
tom  of  dj'spejisia  and  other  forms  of  indi- 
gestion, to  which  those  who  overload  the 
stomach  are  especially  liable ; its  extreme 
form  is  called  Waterhrasih,  (which  see,)  and 
Flatulency. 

Eruption^  (Latin  erumpo  to  break  out). 

A term  applied  to  acute  cutaneous,  or  Skin 
Eiseases  (which  see) . 

Eryngo.  The  Eringum  Maratmuni,  of 
Holly,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Umbehferve,  must  be  included  among  the 
medicinal  plants,  as  it  possesses  demulcent 
and  expectorant  qualities.  The  root,  com- 
monly  sold  as  Candied  Eringo,  is  washed 
and  sht,  and  prepared  with  syiun ; it  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  useffi]  in  coughs 
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and  inflamed  states  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages. We  give  a cut  of  the  plant. 


Ekysipelas  (Greek  cryo  to  draw,  and 
'oelas  adjoining) . This  disease  was  so  named 
ny  the  ancients  from  its  propensity  to  spread 
lapidly  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
Komans  called  it  Igntis  sacer,  bad  or  detes- 
table fire ; it  has  been  popularly  known  as 
the  Kose,  from  its  bright  red  colour ; and  as 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  partly  from  its  burning 
heat,  and  partly  because  the  saint  whose  name 
it  bore  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
curing  it  with  a touch.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  disease,  distinguished  as 
I'Jdcgmonous,  Edematose^  Gangrenous^  and 
Wandering  \ but  without  going  into  the 
] (articular  characteristics  of  each,  it  will  be 
Buflicient  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  general 
symptoms  of  Erysipelatous  inflammation, 
and  best  remedial  measui'es.  We  will  first 
say  a few  words  as  to  the  cause  of  this  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  skin,  which 
often  commences  very  suddenly,  and  spreads 
with  a rapidity  truly  alarming,  especially, 
w'hen  as  is  often  the  case,  it  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  head,  face,  or  neck,  and  so  in- 
volves some  of  the  most  delicate  and  suscepti- 
ble organsof  thehumanframe.  Vicissitudes  of 
cold  p.hd  heat  causing  peculiar  conditions  of 


the  atmosphere,  may  be  named  among  tha 
most  common  causes  of  this  disease,  which 
frequently  appears  to  originate  in  the  slight- 
est puncture  or  scratch  of  the  skin,  as  also 
from  wounds  or  sores ; it  is  very  contagious, 
and  its  appearance  in  a hospital  ward  is 
greatly  dreaded,  as  wounds  and  amputated 
arts  which  up  to  the  time  of  this  visitation 
ave  been  going  on  extremely  well,  fre- 
quently assume  an  inflamed,  probably  a 
gangrenous  character,  which  leads  to  a fatal 
termination  of  the  case.  In  a house  where 
a confinement  is  taking,  or  is  likely  to  take 
place,  Erjsipelas  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a close  con- 
nection between  that  and  child-bed  fever, 
which  is  so  frequently  fatal.  On  systems 
debilitated  by  any  disease,  whether  acute  of 
chronic,  this  inflammatory  afiection  appears 
to  seize  with  peculiar  avidity,  and  to  spread 
through  the  tissues  of  the  skin  most  rapidly ; 
it  is  when  extending  beneath  this  that  it 
constitutes  what  professional  men  term 
phlegmon^  meaning  literally  to  bum — then  it 
is  that  purulent  matter  forms,  the  parts 
slough,  or  mortify,  and  gangrene  ensues. 
No  unprofessional  person  should  attempt  to 
tamper  with  this  condition  of  things ; there 
must  be  a free  use  of  the  lancet  to  let  out 
the  morbid  matter,  and  the  most  pi'ompt  and 
decisive  line  of  action  adopted  ; if  a limb  is 
so  aftected,  or  any  part  that  can  be  excised, 
its  removal  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
give  the  patient  a chance  for  life. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  Erjc- 
sipelas  may  be  also  mentioned  want  of  clean- 
liness, insufficiency  or  bad  quality  of  the 
food,  and  irregularity  of  living ; there  may 
be  hereditary  and  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion, and  where  this  exists,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  easily  excited,  strong  mental 
emotion,  or  a fit  of  inebriety,  being  some- 
times suflBcient  to  bring  on  an  attack;  it 
often  co-exists  with  or  immediatel}'  follows 
some  fevers,  in  which  it  may  be  presumed 
that  purulent  matter  enters  into  the  venous 
circulation. 

The  symptoms  of  an  attack  are  usually 
of  a febrile  character,  buch  as  shiver- 
ing, headache,  furred  tongue,  accelerated 
pulse,  and  often  derangement  of  the  stomach 
for  a day  or  two  previously ; then  there  is  a 
tingling,  and  burning  sensation  with  stiff- 
ness and  pain  at  some. particular  part,  fol- 
lowed by  a discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  surface ; the  red  or 
purplish  tint  is  confined  at  first  to  one  spot, 
but  soon  extends  itself,  and  includes  the 
limb  or  part  affected  ; frequently  this  is  the 
head,  which,  with  the  face,  becomes  sa, 
swollen  and  disfigured  that  the  patient  can- 
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not  bo  recognised;  the  eyelids  puiTout  and 
entirely  close  the  eyes,  and  each  avenue  to 
the  senses  is  for  a time  closed.  In  very  bad 
Cases  delirium  and  coma  come  on,  and  death 
ensues  from  effusion  on  the  brain;  some- 
times the  patient  dies  from  suffocation,  the 
glottis  being  closed,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ternal swelling  of  the  throat;  and  all  this 
may  take  place  in  a few  hours,  so  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  milder 
forms,  the  patient  may  be  tranquil ; until  the 
swelling  subsides,  there  will  be  a little  wan- 
dering of  the  mind  probably,  more  particu- 
larly at  night,  and  uneasy  restlessness  from 
the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  the  swelling. 
As  the  redness  extends  from  the  part  first 
affected,  that  part  becomes  paler,  the  swell- 
ing there  subsides,  and  sometimes  vesicles, 
like  those  caused  by  a scald,  appear  on  the 
surface ; if  the  inflammation  is  merely  super- 
ficial, it  is  neither  very  troublesome  nor 
dangerous ; but  when  ii\)tcomQ^ phlegmonous 
— that  is,  dips  down  and  aflects  the  deeply- 
seated  tissues,  there  is  great  cause  for  alarm ; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  colour  is  generally 
very  fiorid,  the  tingling  and  the  burning 
sensation  severe,  and  the  surface  hard  and 
firm  to  the  touch.  The  young  and  san- 
guine are  most  likely  to  be  affected  in  this 
w'ay ; those  of  a feebler  habit,  more  com- 
monly suffer  from  the  edematous  form  of 
the  disease  ; in  this  the  parts  affected  are  of 
a paler  red,  and  softer  and  inelastic,  so  that 
they  pit  on  pressure. 

There  is  a variety  of  Erysipelas  called 
Infantile,  vrhich  affects  infants  at  birth ; 
it  commences  generally  at  the  navel, 
and  extends  quickly  to  the  extremities, 
which  are  hard,  firm,  and  much  swollen, 
and  prone  to  become  gangrenous. 

Treatment. — Having  a certain  course  to 
run,  whose  period  cannot  be  shortened,  the 
great  object  of  the  medical  attendant  will 
be  to  conduct  his  patient  safely  through  it ; 
he  will  probably  at  first  administer  cooling 
aperients,  or,  if  the  tongue  be  foul,  precede 
these  with  an  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha  and 
Tartarized  Antimony,  following  it  with  3 
grains  of  Calomel,  if  the  patient  be  of  full 
habit,  and  soon  after  a Black  Draught ; 
bleeding  may  also  be  necessary,  especially  if 
the  febrile  symptoms  run  high ; if  there  is 
much  headache,  leeches  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  a blister  between  the  shoulders, 
will  be  useful,  or  cupping  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  with  a mustard  foot-bath.  When  the 
aperients  have  operated  freely,  give  a saline 
mixture  like  this: — Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre 
2 drachms  ; Sulphate  of  Potash,  2 drachms ; 
Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  2 ounces ; 
Camphor  Mixture,  6 ounces : take  two 


tablespoonsful  every  four  hours  ; or,  if  the 
stomach  be  irritable,  give  an  effervescing 
mixture  as  thus  ; — Bicarbonate  of  Potash  or 
of  Soda,  2 drachms : dissolve  in  6 ounces  ot 
water  ; sweeten  with  2 drachms  of  Syrup  of 
Orange  peel : pour  out  two  tablespoonsful  in 
a wineglass,  and  add  15  grains  of  Citric  or 
Tartaric  Acid,  the  former  is  best  of  the  two  ; 
but,  better  still,  is  a tablespoonful  of  fresh 
Lemon  Juice:  stir  and  drink  while  effer- 
vescing. The  patient  during  this  treatment 
must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  taking  nothing 
but  mild  diluent  drinks ; but,  should  the 
strength  rapidly  decline,  tonics  must  be  ad- 
mininistered : Quinine  is  the  best,  in  2 or 
3 grain  doses  every  four  hours ; let  the 
vehicle  be  Wine ; if  the  stomach  will  not 
bear  this,  try  an  enema  of  thin  Starch,  with 
3 grains  of  the  above  tonic  in  it.  Arrow- 
root,  Flour,  Powdered  Starch,  Magnesia,  or 
Hair  Powder  should  be  dusted  over  the  parts 
affected  ; should  these  not  afford  the  desired 
relief,  try  bathing  with  Tepid  water  or  Poppy 
fomentations  : a line  drawn  round  the 
diseased  part  with  Caustic,  so  as  to  make  a 
band  about  1 inch  in  breadth,  will  frequently 
stop  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation; 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  skin  untouched 
by  the  caustic  is  left  in  the  breadth  of  the 
band,  or  it  may  render  the  precaution  nuga- 
tory. A lotion  of  Lunar  Caustic,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 scruple  to  1 ounce  of  water  may 
also  be  applied  with  a camel  hair  brush  over 
the  whole  inflamed  surface.  In  Phleg- 
monous Erysipelas,  hot  fomentations  and 
poultices,  leeches,  and  other  dipletive  mea- 
sures must  at  once  be  resorted  to,  and  this, 
as  before  mentioned,  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  adviser. 

The  proper  treatment  of  Infantile  Ery- 
sipelas is  to  foment  the  inflamed  parts  with 
a strong  and  hot  Poppy  Decoction,  and  give 
every  hour  or  two  a tablespoonful  of  Decoction 
of  Bark,  or  of  this  mixture  : — Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  6 grains  ; diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
12  grains  ; Tincture  of  Gentian,  2 drachms  : 
a teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 
An  enema  of  Beef-tea  or  Mutton-broth 
should,  be  thrown  up  if  the  patient  seems  to 
require  it. 

Directly  Erysipelas  sets  in,  and  espeeiallj 
if  it  appears  likely  to  assume  a severe  form, 
all  the  hair  should  he  cut  or  shaved  off  the 
parts  near  where  it  commences.  If  not 
severe,  it  is  best  not  to  discolour  the  skin 
by  applying  Caustic,  but  to  use  a lotion 
composed  thus : — Sugar  of  Lead,  1 drachm  ; 
Bain  or  Distilled  Water,  1 pint,  mix;  add 
Tincture  of  Opium,  1 drachm  : wet  rags  to 
he  kept  applied.  The  following  application 
for  Erysipelas,  and  some  other  cutaneous 
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affections,  has  lately  been  recommended  by 
high  Continental  authorities: — Alum,  re- 
duced to  impalpable  powder,  30  parts; 
White  Precipitate,  1 part.  Eub  up  well 
together,  and  place  the  powder  in  a bottle, 
and  then  add  from  90  to  100  parts  of 
Glycerine.  Shake  the  bottle  until  the  mix- 
ture assumes  a creamy  consistence,  and  re- 
peat the  shaking  whenever  the  application 
IS  about  to  be  employed.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Erysipelas  are  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance, red  colour,  tendency  to  spread, 
febrile  symptoms,  heat  and  tenderness  of 
the  skin,  and  blistered  surface.  "We  call 
especial  attention  to  these,  because  many 
affections  of  the  skin  are  thought  to  be  this, 
although  they  bear  but  a slight  resemblance 
to  it. 

Erythema  (Greek  erythros,  red). 
Morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  called 
Inflammatory  Blush,  and  considered  as  a 
milder  form  of  Erysipelas ; from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  not  being  contagious,  and 
yielding  more  easily  to  medical  treatment. 
Kosologists  distinguish  7 different  species  of 
this  disease,  viz. — Fugacious  fE.  jugaxJ  ; 
Smooth  (E.  Iccvie)  ; Marginated  (E.  mar- 
ainatum)  ; Papulated  fE.  papulatumj  ; 
Tuberculated  fE.  tuberculatum) ; Nodose 
fE.  nodosum) ; Fret,  or  Erosion  of  the 
Skin  fE.  intertrigo) ; these  names  all 
having  reference  to  some  peculiarity  of 
form  or  colour  in  the  eruption.  Thus  some- 
times the  surfaces  are  smooth  and  shining 
and  marginated,  or  they  are  like  small 
pimples  or  tumours,  appearing  generally  on 
the  face,  breast,  or  arms ; again  they  appear 
as  red  shining  patches  on  the  front  of  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  arms,  assuming 
a purplish  tint  after  some  days,  like  a bruise. 
This  form  appears  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
young  women.  Then  there  is  the  red  gum 
or  tooth  rash  of  children,  and  the  redness 
occasioned  by  irritating  discharges,  such  as 
of  the  fauces  in  dian’hoea,  or  of  tears  when 
of  an  acrid  character,  or  the  chaflng  between 
the  folds  of  the  skin  of  children,  which  re- 
sults from  want  of  proper  care  in  frequent 
washing  and  drying  the  parts.  Sometimes 
after  dancing  or  any  violent  exercise,  drink- 
ing cold  water  Avhen  in  a heated  state,  or 
eating  too  largely  of  fruit  or  other  sub- 
stances, red  spots  and  patches  will  appear 
on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  face,  more  par- 
ticularly of  young  persons;  and  all  these 
are  different  varieties  of  Erythema,  one  of 
whose  peculiar  characteristics  is  that  the 
redness  disappears  on  pressure  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  but  shows  itself  again  in  a 
Becond  or  two  after  the  finger  is  removed. 

The  proper  treatment  for  children  is 


batliing  the  part  affected  freely  with  hot 
water,  and  then  drying  thoroughly,  and  ap- 
plying Powdered  Starch  or  Violet  Powder  • 
give,  at  bed-time,  2 or  3 grains  of  the 
Grey  Powder  (Mercury  and  Chalk),  with 
a Senna  Draught,  or  a dose  of  Castor  Oil  in 
the  morning  ; following  it  up  with  small 
doses  of  Quinine,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  Should  the  inflammation  not  yield 
to  this  treatment,  after  a few  days,  use  the 
Sugar  of  Lead  lotions  recommended  fof 
Erysipelas,  and  still  proceed  with  the 
Quinine,  to  which  rapidly  spreading  Ery- 
thema scarcely  ever  fails  to  yield.  This 
course  of  treatment  may  be  applied  in  most 
of  the  common  forms  of  the  disease  to 
patients  of  all  ages ; but  there  are  one  or 
two  exceptional  forms  to  which  it  is  not 
applicable,  such  as  the  E.  nodosum.^  already 
alluded  to  as  chiefly  attacking  young 
women,  and  of  these  such  as  are  of  a deli- 
cate constitution ; it  is  especially  likely  to 
come  on  after  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  As 
this  is  attendant  on  a debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  it  requires  nourishing  food  and 
strengthening  medicine.  For  its  removal 
some  preparation  of  Iron,  with  Infusion  of 
Quassia,  and  an  aromatic  tincture,  or  Cin- 
namon Water,  will  make  a good  mixture; 
or  take  the  following : — Sulphate  of  Quinine, 
12  grains ; diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  I 
drachm;  Compound  Tincture  of  Carda- 
mums,  J an  ounce ; Infusion  of  Eoses,  12 
ounces : dose,  two  tablespoonfuls  two  or 
three  times  a day ; change  of  air  is  also  de- 
sirable. 

The  E.  tuberculatum  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon form  of  the  disease,  generally  show- 
ing itself  on  the  face,  especially  of  seden- 
tary females.  It  is  often  called  Erysipelas, 
but  it  is  usually  unattended  with  febrile 
symptoms,  or  constitutional  derangement  of 
any  kind,  and  exhibits  no  tendency  to  spread 
rapidly.  Local  remedies  are  of  little  service 
in  this  case  ; indeed  they  are  more  likely  to 
do  mischief,  by  inducing  congestion.  When 
the  disease  is  acute,  a brisk  mercurial 
aperient,  followed  by  cooling  saline  medi- 
cines, may  be  of  service  ; when  it  becomes 
chronic.  Arsenic  is  the  only  remedy  likely 
to  cure  it,  and  this  will  not  always  effect  the 
object:  it  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
Fowler’s  Solution  (see  Arsenic).  Plenty 
of  walking  exercise,  with  due  care  as  to 
diet,  and  strict  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health,  are  the  grand  specifics  after  all. 
See  Bashes.,  S/cin  Eiseases. 

Erythric  Acid  (Greek,  erythraino  to 
redden).  A substance  procured  by  the 
action  of  Nitric  on  Uric,  or  Lithic  Acid. 

Erythrogsn  (Greek,  etythros  red,  aiid 
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gtnncio  to  produce).  A green  colom'ed 
eubstance  found  in  the  gall  bladder  in  a 
case  of  jaundice,  which  being  mixed  with 
ni.rogen  produces  a red  compound. 

Eschar  (Greek,  escharo^  to  form  a scab 
or  crust).  This  term  is  applied  in  surgery 
to  what  is  called  a dry  slough,  a decompo- 
sitiou  of  the  animal  organization,  by  means 
of  some  pow'erful  caustic  application. 

Escharotics.  Are  those  substances  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  above  result,  becaiise 
they  have  the  pow'er  of  eroding  or  dissolving 
animal  solids,  which  they  do  _ either  bv 
combining  therewith,  and  forming  a sott 
pulp,  or  by  causing  the  elements  to  enter 
into  new  combinations,  and  so  destroying 
their  cohesion  and  altering  their  composition. 
Thus  their  operation  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  purely  chemical ; produced  in 
most  cases  by  some  peculiar  affinity  existing 
between  them  and  the  solids  or  fluids,  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact ; so 
Kitrate  of  Silver,  one  of  our  commonest 
Escharotics,  by  the  action  of  the  muriatic 
acid  continued  in  all  animal  fluids,  is  decom- 
posed, and  covers  any  part  to  wffiich  it  is 
applied  with  a whitish  film,  which  is  in  fact 
a Muriate  of  Silver.  Escharotics  diflfer 
greatly  in  the  energy  of  their  actions,  some 
eroding  merely  the  cuticle  or  external  surface 
of  the  skin,  as  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Sulphate 
of  Copper ; others,  as  Caustic  Potash,  and 
Quick  lime,  decomposing  the  _ animal 
matters  to  a considerable  depth ; with  some 
too  there  is,  besides  the  chemical,  a specific 
action,  not  obtainable  from  others ; of  that 
class.  Arsenic,  may  be  named  as  an  example. 

We  commonly  find  Escharotics  classed 
under  two  heads,  viz : — the  Potential 
Cauterants^  and  the  Actual  Cautery^  (see 
Caustics) ; the  former  being,  as  before  ob- 
served, chiefly  chemical  agents.  Among 
those  most  commonly  employed  to  produce 
counter  irritation,  or  remove  fungoid  or 
morbid  growths  of  any  kind,  are  the  strong 
mineral  acids,  such  as  Sulphuric  and  Nitric ; 
pure  Alkalies,  and  some  Metallie  Salts, 
especially  Nitrate  of  Silver.  The  actual 
cauterants  such  as  Hot  Water  or  Vapour, 
^loxa,  or  Heated  Metal,  are  used  for  their 
primary  or  secondaiw  actions ; the  first  being 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  second  to 
stimulate  and  arouse  the  nervous  energy  of 
the  system,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  better  to 
meet  and  combat  any  disease  with  which  it 
may  be  attacked.  Atony  and  laxity  of  the 
muscular  system,  neuralgic  pains,  and  even 
paralysis  are  sometimes  materially  relieved 
oy  these  means. 

Esculent  (Latin,  esculentus^  good  for 


food).  Eatable;  a term  applied  to  such 
plants,  or  any  parts  of  tliem,  as  are  fit  for 
food.  From  the  same  root  comes  also  Escu^ 
lincy  an  alkaloid,  cbtaiued  from  the  JEsculus 
llijypocastanwn^  or  Horse  Chestnut,  said  to 
possess  febrifuge  properties. 

Eso-Enteritis  (Greek  within,  and 
entcra  the  bowels).  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Intestines  (which 
see),  and  Injlanwmtion. 

Eso-Gastritis  (Greek  eso^  and  gastro,  the 
stomach) . Inflammation  of  the  mernbraiie  of 
iheStomach (which see),  and InJlammaUon. 

EkSophagus  or  (Esophagus  (Greek  om,  or 
oiso  to  carry,  and  pliago  to  cat).  Literally 
the  food-carrier,  commonly  called  the  Gullet 
(which  see).  This  is  the  passage  by  w'hidi 
the  food  is  carried  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach  ; it  is  a flexuous  canal  or  tube,  ex- 
tending from  the  throat,  or  fauces,  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  narrow'cst  at  the  upper  end, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  liability  of  a 
stoppage  by  an  attempt  to  sw'allow  any  sub- 
stance too  large  for  the  passage.  See  Choking. 

The  Esophagus  is  composed  of  two  layers 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  external  being  placed 
longitudinally,  and  the  internal  disposed 
in  circles,  by  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  which  the  food  is  propelled  downwards ; 
the  passage  is  lined  wdth  a layer  of  sett 
mucous  membrane,  and  a moderately  thick 
cuticle,  which  is  a continuation  of  that  of 
the  lips  and  mouth.  See  Alimentary  Canal^ 
Throat. 

Esophagotometry.  Is  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  Esophagus  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  any  foreign  body  which  may  be 
lodged  there. 

Essential  Oils.  These  are  oils  obtained 
by  distillation  from  various  plants  of  an 
odoriferous  nature,  such  as  Aniseed,  Anethum 
or  Dill,  Bergamot,  Carraway,  Pepper  and 
Spearmint,  Bose  and  Bosemary,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  used  medicinally  ; although  it  is 
the  perfumers  who  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  these  oils,  some  of  which  they  term 
Essences,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin 
essentia,  w'hose  origin  is  an  obsolete  form 
of  the  verb  esse  to  be : so  that  the  term 
actually  means  that  which  constitutes  the 
being  of  a thing;  it  is  therefore  often 
applied  to  any  strong  preparation.  The 
Essences  included  in  the  modern  Pharma- 
copoeias arc  those  composed  of  1 part  of  the 
oils  above  named,  with  some  others,  to  9 
parts  of  Bectified  Spirits;  they  are  con- 
venient for-  making  up  extemporaneous 
prescriptions,  and  for  all  purposes  in  wffiich 
Aromatic  -waters  are  required;  9 drops  of 
Essence  being  sufficient  for  one  ounce  of 
Water  (which  see),  and  Agua., 
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JjSSera.  a name  for  the  Kettle  Hash 
(which  see),  and  Urticaria. 

Etiial.  a peculiar  oily  substance  ob- 
ained  from  Spermaceti  (which  see). 

Ether  and  Exuiors.  See  JE'tlier  and 
.^Ithiops. 

_ Ethmoid  (Greek  ethmos^  a sieve,  andee'ifo^, 
likeness).  A bone  of  the  nose  perforated 
for  the  transmission  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
and  so  called  because  it  is  cribriform,  or 
sieve-like;  the  ethmoidal  crest  (see  Crista 
Galli)y  is  the  sharp  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  See  Nose. 

Euchlorine.  The  name  given  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  to  the  protoxide  of  Chlorine 
(which  see). 

Eudiometer  (Greek  eydia^  calm  weather, 
and  metron,  a measure).  An  instrument 
used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  atmospheric  air  or  any  given  gas this 
instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  employed  by  him  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  li.^e-sustaining  principles  in 
the  air  of  different  localities,  and  under  diffe  ■ 
rent  circumstances ; its  construction  was  at 
first  extremely  simple,  the  principle  upon 
which  its  use  depended  being,  so  far  as 
atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  gas  were  con- 
cerned, to  expose  them  to  the  action  of  some 
substance  either  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous, 
which,  on  account  of  its  aflinity  for  ox}^gen, 
combines  with  it,  and  leaves  the  air  with 
which  it  is  mixed  unacted  upon.  Various 
nrocesses  have  been  employed  since  Priest- 
ley’s time  in  Eadiometry  as  it  is  called ; 
but  we  need  not  describe  them,  as  they  are 
such  as  only  a professional  chemist  could 
employ  so  as  to  obtain  sufficiently  exact  re- 
sults to  be  of  any  practical  use.  See  Atmos- 
phere, Oxygen. 

_ Eugenia  CARYOPHrLLATA.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  Clove  tree,  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtacce.  See  Caryophillns,  Cloves. 

Eupatorium.  A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Composites , and  includ- 
ing no  fewer  than  294  species,  among  which 
are  the  following  used  medicinally : — 
E.  Cannahinum  (Hemp  Agrimony)  a native 
of  Europe,  and  common  in  this  country, 
being  found  mostly  on  the  banks  of  streams ; 
it  Avas  formerly  much  employed  as  a tonic 
and  febrifuge,  and  is  still  so  to  some  extent ; 
the  turf-diggeis  of  Holland  take  an  infusion 
of  it  for  the  ulcerated  and  diseased  legs  to 
which  they  are  greatly  subject ; the  ex- 
pi-essed  juice,  when  taken  in  large  does, 
excites  both  vomiting  and  purging.  E.  per- 
foliatum  (Thorough  Wort),  is  found  in  moist 
meadows  and  boggy  places  in  North  America; 
ell  parts  of  it  are  intensely  bitter,  and  a de- 
coction of  its  leaves  is  taken  as  a tonic  and 


stimulant ; it  is  recommended  by  American 
physicians  as  a substitute  fot  Cinchona,  m 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers;  m 


large  doses  the  infusion  or  decoction  of 
the  whole  plant  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and 
aperient.  E.  Agyapama  is  a native  of 
South  America,  being  found  on  the  right 
bank  «f  the  Amazon  ; it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  East  Indies,  and  is  employed  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  and  also  as  an  an- 
tidote for  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents  and 
insects.  Other  species  of  the  tribe  possess 
medicinal  virtues,  thus  E.  Afomaticum  and 
E.  Odoratum  have  fragrant  roots,  and  E.  Ro- 
tundifoliata,  as  well  as  E.  Eerfoliatum  be- 
fore named,  have  been  employed  in  renal 
diseases,  and  in  consumptions;  from  the  E. 
Cannabium,  and  some  other  species,  an  alka- 
loid is  procured,  which  is  called  Eupatorme. 

Euphorbium.  Is  a friable  gum  resin, 
being  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Euphorbia 
Officinalis,  and  other  species  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacece.  According  to  the  most 
recent  chemical  investigations,  it  appears  to 
consist  of  resin,  wax,  and  saline  matter 
(mostly  malates),  the  former  being  the 
active  principle.  It  is  a powerful,  acrid 
substance,  causing  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts  Avith  Avhich  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  affecting,  by  sympathy,  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Taken  in  small 
doses,  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging;  in 
larger  ones,  it  is  likely  to  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  Avhich  may  prove 
fatal ; delirium  and  stupor,  approaching  to 
apoplexy,  have  followed  the  inhalation  of 
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the  dust  merely.  It  is  now  little  used,  ex- 
cept externally  to  produce  vesicaticn;  in 
lases  of  poisonin?  by  it,  after  emetics  or  the 


etomach  pump,  demulcent  or  oily  fluids 
should  be  given,  and  venesection  resorted 
to  for  the  reduction  oi  the  ensuing  inflam- 
mation. See  Spurge. 

Eustachian  Tube.  A canal  which  ex- 
tends from  the  tympanum  to  the  pharjmx, 
BO  named  from  its  discoverer,  Bartolomeo 
Eustachius,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  16th 
century.  See  Tharynx. 

From  the  same  discoverer  is  named  the 
Eustachian  Valve.,  a fold  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  auricle,  which  in  the  foetus  is 
supposed  to  conduct  the  blood  into  its  two 
different  courses.  See  Heart. 

Euphrasia  Officinalis  (Greek  eu- 
phraino,  to  gladden).  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Euphrasy,  or  Eye-bright,  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  Scrofulariacece,  common 
in  Great  Britain,  and  formerly  employed 
medicinally,  especially  in  diseases  of  the 
eye ; its  reputation  appears  to  rest,  how- 
ever, chiefly  in  its  bright  appearance,  which, 
in  times  more  superstitious  than  the  pre- 
sent, was  supposed  to  indicate  its  power  of 
giving  clearness  to  the  sight.  Culpepper 
Bays,  that  “if  the  herb  was  as  much  used 
as  neglected,  it  would  help  to  spoil  the 
spectacle  maker’s  trade;"  and  he  attributes 


to  it  the  virtue  of  not  only  restoring  sight 
decayed  through  age,  but  of  helping  a weak 
brain  and  memory.  Of  course,  our  readers 
will  wish  to  see  a cut  of  such  a wonderful 
herb,  and  here  it  is;  its  leaves  and  stems 
are  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter ; but  wa 
believe  not  in  their  medical  properties. 


Evacuation  (Latin  evacuo,  to  empty). 
The  discharge  of  the  faeces,  &c. 

Evaporation  (Latin  evaporo).  The 
transformation  of  a liquid  into  a gaseous 
state  by  the  action  of  heat ; it  is  by  evapo- 
ration, or  driving  off  the  watery  portions,  that 
the  juices  or  decoctions  of  plants  are  con- 
verted into  extracts;  and  to  this  principle 
it  is  that  spirit  lotions  owe  their  efficacy ; 
applied  to  inflamed  and  heated  surfaces  of 
the  body,  they  expand  and  fly  off  rapidly, 
leaving  partial  vacuums,  into  which  fresh 
air  enters  and  diffuses  a refreshing  coolness. 

Evolution  Spontaneous,  A term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Denman  to  natural  delivery, 
in  cases  in  which  the  shoulder  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced into  the  pelvis  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  relief  by  operations.  See 
Labour. 

Exacerbation  (Latin,  exacerho,  to  exas- 
perate.) An  increase  of  febrile  symptoms  is 
so  called.  See  Fevers. 

Exania.  (Latin,  ex  out  of,  and  anus).  A 
falling  down  of  the  anus.  See  Frolapsus 
Ani. 

Exanthemata  (Latin  exantheo.,  to  blos- 
som). Effloresence;  formerly  understood  to 
mean  eruption  generally,  but  now  limited  in 
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its  application  to  superficial  red  patches,  irre- 
gularly difiused,  and  terminating  in  cuti- 
cular  exfoliation.  See  Rashes. 

Ex^kesis  (Greek,  exair io,  to  remove). 
An  old  term  in  surgery  signifying  a removal 
of  diseased  parts.  See  Amputation. 

Excitants  (Latin,  excitOj  to  stimulate). 
These  may  be  particular  as  intended  to  act 
on  a certain  part  or  organ,  as  diuretics  on 
the  ki<lneys,  or  general.,  as  brandy  or  other 
spirit.  See  Stimulants. 

Excitants  may  be  classed  under  the  terms 
of  Ordinary,  Extraordinary,  and  Super- 
fluous, the  first  are  those  which  serve  to  keep 
up  that  regular  and  unceasing  action  which 
is  necessary  to  preserve  a sound  state  of 
mental  and  physical  health ; among  those 
which  operate  on  the  mind  chiefly,  we  may 
mention,  occupation  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties to  some  definite  end ; among  those 
which  act  on  the  body  may  be  named 
Atmospheric  Air,  Aliment,  Electricity,  Ex- 
ercise involving  muscular  exertion.  Heat 
and  Light.  Among  the  extraordinary  exci- 
tants we  have  Alcoholic  stimuli,  with  Tea, 
Coffee,  Spices,  Drugs,  &c.,  and  Atmospheric 
changes  producing  peculiar  states  of  the  air; 
these  are  physical;  those  of  a mixed  cha- 
racter are,  the  Sexual  stimuli,  Athletic 
sports  and  exercises,  Dancing,  'travelling, 
"Witnessing  exciting  scenes,  &c.;  while  those 
of  a more  purely  mental  character  are  the 
passions  and  emotions,  such  as  Love,  doy, 
Hope,  Fear,  Music,  Poetry,  Political  and 
Polemical  argument,  and,  the  most  powerful 
of  all,  lleligion.  'I'he  classification,  it  will 
be  seen  is  somewhat  arbitraiy:  the  influence 
which  the  mind  and  body  mutually  exercise 
over  each  other  rendering  it  impossible  for 
one  to  be  unusually  stimulated,  w’ithout  the 
other  partaking  in  some  measure  in  its 
excitement.  As  more  wall  be  said  on  the 
various  stimuli  above  named  under  their 
several  heads,  we  shall  hei'e  press  upon  our 
reader’s  attention,  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining regularly  those  excitants  which  are 
necessary  to  a proper  state  of  mental  and 
bodily  health ; of  partaking  in  modera- 
tion of  those  which  are,  and  ought  to  be,  but 
occasional  and  extraordinary;  and  of  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  those  which  are 
altogether  superfluous,  and  therefore  mis- 
chievous. 

Excitation.  Is  the  term  expressive  of  an 
action  by  which  the  vital  functions  are 
stimulated  to  an  increased  performance  of 
their  duties ; it  is  synonymous  with  Stimu- 
lation (wliich  see). 

Exciting  Causes  of  disease  are  so  various 
in  their  character  and  modes  of  action  that 
we  cannet  here  particularise  or  describe 


them ; among  them  may  be  named  Con- 
tagion, Infection,  Atmospheric  states  or  Cli- 
mates, Food,  Drink,  Imperfect  clothing,  Un- 
cleanly and  vicious  habits,  occupations  and 
modes  of  life  ; for  farther  particulars  of  all 
of  which  see  the  several  heads. 

Excretions.  'These  are  the  fluids  which  are 
no  longer  serviceable  to  the  body,  and  are 
therefore  rejected  by  means  of  the  proper 
organs ; they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Secretions  (which  see),  such  as  the  Milk 
or  Gastric  J nice,  Salivary  or  Pancreatic  fluids, 
nor  even  the  Bile,  which,  although  poison- 
ous in  a high  degree  when  retained  in  the 
blood,  is  yet,  when  secreted  and  mixed  with 
the  food  in  the  alimentary  canals,  very 
serviceable  in  stimulating  the  digestive 
powers  to  a proper  performance  of  their 
work. 

We  may  briefly  point  out  the  diflference 
betw'een  secretion  and  excretion  as  thus: 
The  former  is  the  process  of  formation  of 
peculiar  fluids  from  the  blood,  of  which  the 
elements  only  exist  there,  and 'which  are 
intended  to  answer  some  useful  purpose  in 
the  animal  economy ; while  the  latter  is  the 
process  of  abstracting  from  the  blood  mat- 
ters which  do  already  exist  there,  and  which, 
if  sufiered  to  remain,  w'ould  become  poison- 
ous. 

Of  Excretions,  the  urine  is  pei'haps  the 
best  example  that  could  be  adduced,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  water,  holding  in  solu- 
tion mineral  salts,  and  various  substances, 
which  have  been  reduced  to  elementary  forms 
by  yielding  up  the  nutritive  or  otherwise 
useful  principles,  which  held  them  in  com- 
bination. Here  we  find  urea,  a narcotic 
poison,  which  if,  from  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  other  cause,  it  is  retained  in  the  blood, 
inevitably  causes  death.  The  excrements 
voided  from  the  bowels,  again,  are  matters 
which  cannot  be  retained  there  without 
great  danger;  and  the  perspiration,  if  it  be 
not  allowed  to  escape  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  will  be  sure  to  occasion  some  in- 
flammatoi'Y  or  other  disease. 

From  all  this  we  should  learn  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  health  of  the  body  that 
the  Excretory  organs  should  be  kept  in  a 
proper  state,  so  that  their  regular  operations 
be  in  no  wise  interfered  with. 

Excretory  Duct.  Is  any  duct  or  passage 
which  leads  from  a gland,  such  as  the 
hepatic  and  parotid,  and  afford  a channel  for 
the  escape  of  an  Excretion. 

Excoriation  (Latin  excorio  to  take  off 
the  skin).  See  Abrasion. 

Excrement  (Latin  excrementum  from 
excerno,  to  separate  from).  The  alvine fceees 
or  excretion ; this  is  a general  term  for 
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Eiiy  ejection  of  animal  matter,  such  as  the 
Faces,  Ferspiraiion,  Urine,  (which  see). 

Excrescence  (Latin  excresco,  to  grow 
from).  A useless  protuberance,  an  unna- 
tural and  morbid  growth,  applied  in  Surgery 
to  Warts,  Wens,  Ac.,  (which  sec). 

Exercise.  "We  have  already  spoken  of 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  excitants 
or  stimulants  by  wliich  bodily  health  is  pre- 
served ; it  may  be  briefly  distinguished  as 
spontaneous  muscular  movement,  by  which 
a stimulus  is  given  to  the  system  generally, 
and  to  each  of  the  vital  processes  particu- 
larly. A certain  amount  of  exercise  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
life  in  proper  working  order  ; true,  some 
persons  do  manage  to  live  with  very  little 
of  it  indeed,  but  they  are  generally  miser- 
able creatures  ■without  heart,  hope,  or 
energy ; or,  if  they  enjoy  their  existence, 
their  enjoyment  is  like  that  of  the  well-fed 
swine,  their  pleasures  are  merely  animal, 
and  if  they  do  not  die  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
or  some  similar  disease,  they  linger  on  in  a 
plethoric  state,  -with  disordered  functions 
and  diseased  organs,  which  by  and  by  re- 
fuse to  work  at  all,  and  so  death  ensues. 
Exercise  taken  with  moderation  and  regu- 
larity is  undoubtedly  the  grand  panacea  of 
health,  and  the  goodness  of  God  may  be 
noted  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  to  take  sufficient  of  it  in  the  very 
act  of  obtaining  the  other  necessaries  of 
existence.  Look  at  a man  engaged  day 
after  day  in  active  bodily  exercise ; what  a 
development  is  there  in  his  whole  frame  of 
muscular  power ! how  his  energies,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  are  stimulated  and 
brought  into  play ; obedient  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  will,  his  nervous  system  is 
aroused,  his  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
they  send  the  blood  more  quickly  through 
the  veins,  and  there  must  be  accelerated 
action  of  the  heart  to  sustain  the  demand 
for  a quicker  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  which 
also  passes  more  rapidly  to  the  lungs  to 
throw  off  its  load  of  carbon,  and  become  pu- 
rified by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere; to  effect  and  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  circulation,  the  play  of  the  lungs 
must  also  bs  move  free  and  rapid ; the 
worker  draws  a deeper  breath,  and  makes 
more  frequent  inspirations  than  the  looker- 
on  : the  work  of  secretion,  digestion,  and 
excretion  all  go  on  rnore  quickly  with  the 
active  than  the  inactive  man  ; he  requires 
more  nourishing  food  and  drink  (it  should 
be  unstimulating)  to  supply  the  waste  which 
i*  going  on  in  his  system,  and  to  keep  in  re- 
pur  the  ever- wearing  structures  of  the 


body ; and  this  is  the  proper  condition  of  a 
truly  healthful  existence.  ‘ ‘ Better  rub  than 
rust”  may  be  said  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind ; the  Almighty  has  so  ordered  it  that 
the  physical  waste  resulting  from  regular 
daily  toil,  shall  be  constantly  supplied  by 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  organs  of  nutri- 
tion, and  that  the  life  of  the  toiler  shall  bo 
the  healthfulest  and  happiest  state  of  hViman 
existence;  we  speak  of  him,  of  course,  as 
one  having  inherited  a sound  vigorous  con- 
stitution which  he  has  not  abused  by  intem- 
perance or  other  sensual  indulgences.  Such, 
then,  being  the  case  we  would  say  to  all 
who  arc  not  obliged  to  work  for  a liveli- 
hood— for  to  those  who  are  we  need  not  say 
it — take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  take  it  not 
by  fits  and  starts,  a great  deal  now,  and 
then  none  at  all ; but  take  it  regularly  as 
5^ou  would  your  food  or  sleep,  or  any  other 
constantiy-occuriing  want  of  daily  life ; 
walk  or  ride  in  the  open  air  every  day,  and 
if  possible  have  some  object  in  view  so  that 
the  mind  may  be  exercised  as  well  as  the 
body  ; be  a botanist,  or  an  entomologist,  or 
what  you  will,  but  have  some  pursuit  that 
may  take  you  abroad,  and  that  frequently, 
to  exercise  your  muscular  powers  and  inhale 
the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  country.  But 
many  there  are  who  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  recommendation,  whose  duties  and 
avocations  confine  them  to  shops,  and  ware- 
houses, and  counting-houses,  or  to  the  -walls 
of  their  habitations,  and  to  such  we  would 
oflfer  a few  words  of  advice  as  to  the  exer- 
cise which  they  may  and  ought  to  take. 

For  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of 
health,  and  desire  to  retain  it,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly no  exercise  so  good  as  walking, 
and  no  time  equal  to  the  early  part  of  the 
day  ; nevertheless,  it  is  not  well  to  walk  far 
upon  what  is  popularly  called  “ an  empty 
stomach.”  One  who  walks  before  breakfast 
should  always  take  a crust  of  bread  or  a 
biscuit  before  he  sets  out,  and  he  may  then 
walk  briskly  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  feels  the  want  of  the  more  solid  meal ; 
hungry  he  no  doubt  will,  and  ought,  to  be ; 
but  he  will  not  experience  that  sense  of 
sinking  and  exhaustion  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  , if  he  took  nothing  at  the  outset. 
As  to  the  pace  and  distance,  the  physical 
powers  and  habits  of  each  walker  must 
guide  him  entirely ; what  would  be  but 
healthful  exercise  to  one,  would  to  another, 
be  over  exertion.  Next  to  the  morning, 
the  evening  is  the  best  time  for  walking  for 
those  persons  who  do  not  take  late  and 
luxurious  dinners  ; for  the  adage  still  holds 
good — 

**  Afte?  diimer  sit  awhile  f* 
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Altlicugli  we  scarcely  think  that  the  accora-  ; 
panying  line  of  the  distich  contains  such 
salutary  advice  : — 

“ After  supper  walk  a mile.” 

That  is  if  the  supper  he  made  a heavy  nieal, 
as  it  never  ought  to  be,  for  inimediately 
after  such,  active  exercise  is  injurious ; in 
this  case  also  it  should  be  “ sit  awhile.” 
See  Meals. 

These  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  year,  when  it  is  vciy  unad- 
visable  to  take  open  air  exercise,  except  in 
the  morning  before  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  and 
evening  after  five  or  six.  In  the  w'inter,  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  the  best  time  for  walk- 
ing ; but  then  the  dinner  should  be  late, 
and  rest  directly  the  walk  is  oyer,  unless  it 
has  been  a very  gentle  one.  It  is  in  "walking 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  muscles  are 
called  into  play,  and  the  whole  of  the  bodily 
frame  gets  most  exercised  ; in  this  way,  too, 
the  course  may  be  shaped  more  in  accord- 
ance w'ith  the  w'ishes  of  the  mind,  _wliich  is  thus 
more  completely  aroused  and  animated  ; and 
this,  too,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true 
liealthful  exercise.  We  have  already  spoken 
(see  Earhj  Rismg)  of  the  desirability  of  the 
■w'alker  having  some  object  in  vnew,  some 
pursuit  to  occupy  his  mind,  having  reference 
to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  external  na- 
ture. Questions  of  abstruse  science,  busi- 
ness speculations,  and  the  like,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  mind  when  the 
body  is  taking  exercise  ; for  the  senses  re- 
quire this  as  well  as  the  muscles,  &c.,  and 
tliey,  it  is  likely  in  such  a case,  would  be  to 
a great  extent  unobserv'ant,  and  might  al- 
most as  well  be  sleeping.  Hiding  on  horse- 
back is  the  next  best  exercise  to  walking,  it 
is  healthful  and  invigorating,  and  inspirit- 
ing ; a greater  distance  may  in  this  way  be 
accomplished,  and  the  mind,  through  the 
eye,  luxuriates  in  a greater  diversity  of 
scenery  ; but  it  does  not  bring  so  many  of  the 
muscles  into  play,  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
so  beneficial  to  the  general  bodily  health, 
with  which  the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  in- 
timately associated;  the  equestrian  it  is 
Hue,  has  some  advantages  over  the  pedes- 
trian in  a hygeian  point  of  view,  but  we 
agree  that  the  great  balance  lies  with  the 

Carriage  exercise,  for  thoie  whose  habits 
of  life  and  infirmities  would  rpder  either 
of  the  above  usual  modes  injudicious,  if 
not  impossible,  is  certainly  good;  the  breath- 
ing of  the  fresh  air  and  excitement  of  mind 
which  it  involves  are  salutary;  and  even  the 
poor  invalid,  who  cannot  bear  his  carriage 
windows  opened  lest  the  breath  of  heaven 
should  visit  his  face  too  roughly,  may  de- 


rive benefit  from  the  gentle  motion  and 
glimpses  from  the  world  of  beauty  without, 
giving  as  much  stimulus  to  Ms  mind  and 
body  as  they  will  probably  bear. 

As  for  children,  as  soon  their  legs  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  them,  by  all  means  let 
them  walk,  and  run,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
antics,  as  the  young  lambs  do.  Nurses’ 
arms,  perambulators,  and  other  juvenile 
carriages  are  all  very  well  for  the  weakly 
and  sickly ; and  these,*in  suitable  weather, 
should  have  plenty  of  open-air  exercise,  but 
not  as  we  have  seen  them,  with  heads  hang- 
ingdown  and  eyes  closed,  joggling  about  with 
every  shake  of  the  vehicle,  or  false  step  of 
Lucy’s,  who  is  often  too  busily  engaged  in 
her  own  love,  or  other  affairs,  to  attend  much 
to  her  charge.  A child  should  never  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  but  be  talked  to  and  amused, 
and  kept  awake  as  long  as  possible,  and 
brought  in  when  it  cannot  longer  keep 
awake.  Hence,  either  in  the  arms  or  some 
vehicle,  unless  closed,  long  rides  are  not  good 
for  young  children,  as  they  soon^  become 
sleepy  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it  is  best 
to  have  them  out  and  in  frequently.  But, 
this  being  the  most  troublesome  course, 
mothers  often  send  them  out  for  the  whole 
morning  or  afternoon  ; although,  in  only  a 
few  cases,  where  servants  are  really  trust- 
worthy, can  they  tell  how  they  will  be 
treated,  or  where  they  will  go  to.  A friend 
of  ours,  a medical  practitioner,  was  much 
horrified  one  day  while  driving  through  a 
village  near  the  town  where  he  resided,  _ to 
see  his  nursery  maid  in  a round-a-bout,  with 
his  child  in  her  arms,  twirling  away  mer- 
rily ; she  had  been  sent  out  for  a long  walk, 
and  stayed  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  fair-time.  Let  mothers  think  of  this,  and 
wonder  not  that  their  infants  are  sometimes 
suddenly  seized  with  fevm’,  or  some  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  after  their 
long  rides  with  nurse ; they  cannot  tell  where 
they  go  to. 

Of  the  sports  and  pastimes  common  to 
children  and  adults,  we  have  little  space, 
and,  withal,  little  occasion  to  speak  ; if  en- 
joyed at  proper  times,  and  in  moderation, 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  highly  salu- 
tary, although  much  mischief  often  arises 
from  an  excessive  indulgence^  in  them.  Play 
is  a necessity  of  juvenile  existence,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  adult  life  also.  Play  is 
' exercise,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  never 
plays — we  do  not  mean  whist  or  billiards, 
nor  any  game  of  that  kind — is  not  only  a 
morose  misanthropic  being,  but  most  likely 
a very  unhealthy,  as  well  as  unhappy  one. 
Then  too,  there  is  exercise  for  the  mind---foi 
the  thinking  and  reasoning  faculties,  with- 
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out  reference  to  the  bodily  powers,  on  which 
a few  words  ought  tc  be  said.  When  se- 
vere, as  in  obstruse  studies,  or  the  continued 
call  upon  the  brain  which  a literary  life 
necessitates,  it  is  real  hard  labour — more 
wearing  to  both  body  and  mind  than  that  of 
the  stone- breaker  on  the  road  ; when  light 
it  is  play,  and  both  are  requisite  to  mental 
health,  only  let  them  be  duly  proportioned. 
The  man  who  is  always  playing  is  a fool ; 
he  who  is  always  working  is  a self-destroyer; 
often,  alas  ! an  enforced  one. 

There  is  one  branch  of  our  subject  to 
w'hich  we  have  not  alluded,  because  we  were 
anxious  to  get  tne  other  part  disposed  of, 
and  be  free  to  give  it  that  full  and  con- 
siderate treatment  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. We  allude  to  those  home  and  school 
exercises  which  its  advocates  and  professors, 
in  accordance  with  the  present  rage  for  long 
name  with  Greek  roots,  have  agreed  to  call 
Calisthenics^  which  is  defined  to  mean, 
“exercises  for  health,  strength,  or  ele- 
gance.” We  find  this  subject  _ so  well 
treated  in  a valuable  repertory  of  informa- 
tion, called  “ Facts  for  Everybody,”  that, 
with  permission,  we  quote  the  article  ver- 
batim: . T ^ 

Use  of  Calisthenics.  ^ It  is  an  admitted 
physiological  fact,  that  imperfections  in  the 
female  form  originate,  for  the  most  part,  in 
defective  or  irregular  muscular  action.  The 
calisthenic  exercises  are  calculated  to  cure 
deformities  of  the  figure,  especially  of  the 
chest,  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  con- 
duce to  elegant  deportment  and  symmetry 
of  form. 

Preliminary  Cautions.  1st,  that  they 
should  not  not  be  performed  after  a full 
meal ; 2nd,  that  there  should  not  be  any 
ligatures  or  tight  strings,  straps,  &c.,  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  that  the  clothes  should 
fit  easily  and  loosely;  3rd,  ttat  the  body 
should  not  be  too  warmly  clothed  during 
the  exercises,  but  that  an  additional  wrapper 
should  be  provided,  to  cover  the  body  as 
soon  as  they  are  finished;  by  this  means 
cold  will  be  avoided ; 4th,  that  the  exercises 
should  ge^ierally  be  performed  in  a room,  in 
preference  to  the  open  air ; 5 th,  that  due 
/egard  must  be  paid  to  the  health,  age,  and 
strength  of  the  pupils  exercised. 

Necessary  Apparatus.  The  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  are  the  cautions  we  have 
given  above  ; and  then  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  dumb-bells,  back-board, 
clubs,  wands  or  poles,  triangles,  and  elastic- 
cord,  must  be  procured. 

The  Dumb  Dells  we  advise  are  constructed 
as  follows.  To  the  staff  a (which  is  made 
cf  oak  or  ash,  six  inches  long,  and  one  and 


a quarter  inches  in  diameter),  is  fixed  a 
hemisphere  (5),  with  a male  screw  (e) ; and 
to  this  part  is  attached  at  both  ends  another 
hemisphere  (c),  fitted  with  a female  screw, 
so  that  when  these  hemispheres  are  screwed 
together  they  form  a complete  sphere  as  re- 
presenetd  by  d in  fig.  1. 


By  putting  lead,  or  some  other  weighty 
material  into  these  spheres,  the  weight  of 
the  instruments  can  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  person  using 
them. 

Back  Boards  should  be  fitted  to  the  per- 
son requiring  them,  unless  they  are  used 
for  the  back-board  exercise,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  as  represented  in  fig.  2.  When 


m b 


not  used  for  this  exercise,  they  are  fastened 
to  the  back  and  shoulders  by  means  of  straps 
(ff,  5,  c,  d)  which  pass  round  the  shoulders 
and  are  made  to  buckle  in  front.  Ihese 
straps  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by 
passing  them  through  holes  in  the  board 
{g^  «,  g),  left  for  that  purpose.  The 

lower  part  of  the  board  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a strap  ipf)-)  which  buckles 

in  front.  , j 

The  dimensions  of  the  short  back- board 
are  as  follow,  for  a large  size:  length 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  breadth  ten 
inches,  lower  part  five  inches,  and  upper 
part  four  inches.  These  measurements  can 
be  reduced  according  to  circumstances, 
age,  &c. 

The  Long  Back  Board  should  be  broad  in 
the  centre,  as  in  fig.  3,  so  that  the  fiat  part 
may  reach  across  the  back  of  the  shoulders, 
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Hnd  tho  handles  (<?  h)  be  long  enough  to 
hold  in  the  hands  when  the  arms  are  ex- 
tended. Some  of  these  back-boards  vary 


Fig.  8. 

from  six  feet  in  length  to  only  three  feet 
eight  inches. 

The  Clubs  for  calisthenics  should  be 
made  hollow,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  4) 
varying  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  be  of 
a proportionate  width.  The  top 
is  made  to  screw  on,  so  that  the 
inside  may  be  loaded  as  recom- 
mended for  the  dumb-bells.  By 
this  means,  the  weight  to  be 
forced  though  the  air  can  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  or 
power  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
pel it. 

The  JVands,  or  Poles,  should 
be  light,  smooth,  and  sufficiently 
thick  not  to  bend.  They  vary 
considerably  in  length  ; the  rule 
being,  that  they  should  be  the 
same  as  the  height  of  the  person 
requiring  them. 

The  Trld'f^g^^  is  a bar  of  wood  attached  to 
! cord  at  each  end  ; the  two  cords  meet 
above,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  so  as  to  form  two 


sides  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  bar  forms 
the  third.  A cord  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  and  this,  passing  over 
a pulley,  enables  the  teacher  to  lower  or 
raise  the  bar  so  as  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
pupil. 

The  Elastic  Cord,  fig.  6,  is  one  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  calisthenic  exercises. 
It  consists  of  two  handles  {a  ^),  of  a tri- 
angular form,  to  which  is  attached  an  elastic 
ford,  made  of  rulcanized  india-rubber. 


They  may  be  obtained  at  most  toy-ehopit, 
and  vary  in  price  from  two  to  five  shillings, 
according  to  the  size. 

The  pupil  should  commence  the  exerciset 


Bell  Practice.  The  dumb- 
bells are  not  to  be  used  at  first;  but  when 
the  pupil  has  _ become  proficient  in  the 
following  exercises,  then  the  dumb-bells  are 
to  be  held  firmly  in  the  hands,  which  are 
to  ^rform  the  same  motions  directed  below. 

Position  of  Attention.  When  the  word 
attention  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
IS  to  draw  back  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make 
them  square ; the  heels  are  to  be  placed  in 
a line,  and  closed ; the  knees  straight,  the 
toes  turned  out  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  the 
arms  hanging  close  to  the  body,  the  elbows 
turned  inclose  to  the  side,  the  hands  open 
to  the  froiH,  the  little  finger  lightly  touching 
the  dress,  and  the  thumb  close  to  the  fore- 
finger. _ The  abdomen  is  to  be  slightly 
drawn  in,  and  the  chest  advanced,  but 
without  constraint;  the  body  upright,  in- 
clining a little  forward,  so  that  the  weight 
of  it  may  be  principally  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  feet ; the  head  erect,  and  the  eyes 
looking  straight  to  the  front,  as  in  fig.  7. 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

First  Practice.  At  the  word  one, 

raise  the  hands  and  bring  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  in  a line  with,  and  pointing  towards 
the  shoulder’s,  the  body  inclining  forward, 
the  head  erect,  and  shoulders  kept  well 
back,  with  the  elbows  close  to  the  side,  as  in 
fig.  8. 
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Two.  — Dart  the 
hands  straight  to  the 
front,  mth  straight 
arms,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  close  together, 
the  thumbs  close  to 
the  fore-finger,  nearly 
in  a line  with  the  chin, 
as  in  fig.  9. 

These  two  motions 
are  to  be  repeated 
from  two  to  one^  and 
again  from  one  to  two^ 
several  times  before 
commencing  three. 
Three.  — The  hands 
Fig.  9.  are  thrown  back  with 

straight  arms  in  a line  with  the  shoulders, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  front,  the 
thumbs  close  to  the  fore-fingers,  the  head 
erect,  and  shoulders  kept  well  back,  the 
body  inclining  forward,  tne  heels  raised  ofiT 
the  ground,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  the  fore-part  of  the  feet,  as  in 
fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. 

These  motions  are  to  be  repeated  from 
three  to  two.^  and  from  two  to  three  several 
times  before  commencing /owr. 

i^owr.—The  arms  are  to  be  brought  gra- 
dually by  the  side  to  the  first  position, 
(fig-  7). 

Second  Practice.  The  hands  are 

to  be  brought  smartly  up  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  to  the  front,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
in  a line  with  the  shoulder,  pointing  up- 
wards, the  elbows  to  be  kept  close  to  the 
Evle  and  well  back,  so  as  to  square  the 
rhoulders  ; the  head  is  to  be  held  erect,  and 
the  body  slightly  inclined  forward,  as  in 
fig.  11. 

Raise  the  elbows  a little  so  as  to 
draw  them  upwards  and  backwards;  then 
bring  the  hands  smartly  down  to  the  side. 


as  in  fig.  12,  and  assume  the  position  of 
attention,  fig.  7). 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Long  Back-hoard  Exercises.  The  long 
back-boards  (fig.  3),  are  to  be  held  by  the 
handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  right 
hand  is  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  back- 
board,  while  the  other  end  rests  upon  the 
ground  between  the  feet,  as  in  fig.  13. 

Attention.  When  this  word  is  given  the 
heels  are  to  be  brought  in  a line,  and  the 
back-board  brought  across  in  front  of  the 
thighs  at  the  full  extent  of  the  arms,  hold-- 
ing  it  by  the  handles  with  both  hands  (the 
backs  of  the  hands  to  the  front),  as  in 
fig.  14. 

One. — The  back-board  is  to  be  gradually 
raised  from  the  position  of  attention.,  with 
the  arms  straight,  until  the  flat  part  of  it 
is  horizontal  and  over  the  head,  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  in  front,  and  the  knuckei 


Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 

behind ; the  body  is  to  be  kept  well  forward 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  feet,  and  the  head 
erect,  as  will  be  seen  in  fig  15. 

Two.— At  this  word  the  back-board  is  to 
be  lowered  from  position  one  (the  anna 
being  contracted),  and  it  is  to  be  brou^^ht 
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across  the  back  part  of  the  shoulders  (as  in 
fig.  16),  still  keeping  the  body  well  forward, 
and  the  head  erect. 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 

In  the  last  position,  the  pupil  will  then 
be  rcQuired  to  wallc  slowly  round  the  room, 
quickl)’’,  and  to  practise  the  balance  step 
witliout  gaining  ground. 

When  the  various  c.xercises  have  been 
Irccjiioutly  rcj)eatcd,  the  word  “ steady 
will  he  given,  when  the  position  of  atten- 
tion (tig.  14)  is  to  be  resumed,  and  at  the 
.command  “stand  at  case,”  that  position 
(tig.  13),  with  the  back-board,  is  at  once  to 
be  taken. 

The  use  of  the  Broad  Backboard;  of  the 
Clubs  for  swinging  the  arms;  of  the  Wands 
or  I’oles  for  leaping;  of  the _Triangle_ and 
the  Clastic  Cord,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 


There  are  also  other. 
O 

Q 

C 

o 


In-door  Exercises. 
Females  much  con- 
fined to  the  house, 
who  suffer  ill  health 
in  consequence,  will 
do  well  to  avail  them- 
sch’es  of  such  as  the 
skipping-rope,  bat- 
tle-dore  and  shuttle 
cock,  &c.,  all  aids  to 
the  required  end. 
Dancing  is  one  of 
the  best  preserva- 
tives of  health,  when 
enjoyed  at  proper 
hours,  and  not  car- 
ried to  excess.  But 
this  exercise  can 
only  be  obtained 
upon  particular  oc- 
casions, when  there 
are  many  to  share  it, 


and  glad  music  contributes  to  heighten  th« 
enjoyment.  Eeally  the  best  indoor  exercis# 
for  developing  a graceful  bearing,  and  for 
diffusing  its  healthful  influence  over  the 
whole  frame,  is  that  of  throwing  balls 
dextei-ously,  according  to  any  of  the  con- 
trivances of  fancy.  Persons  who  become 
expert  in  this  practice  may  throw  from  one 
to  eight  balls  with  astonishing  dexterity, 
the  exercise  being  sufficiently  stimulating 
to  encourage  its  frequent  repetition  ; quick- 
ening the  eye,  and  imparting  a healthful 
vigour  to  every  muscle  of  the  system.  A 
few  neat  leather  balls  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired, and  a room  of  moderate  size  will 
afford  sufficient  space.  Dumb-bells  are 
somewhat  cumbrous  and  inelegant.^ 

Exfcetation  (Latin  ex  and  foetus).  Extra- 
uterine  foctation,  or  imperfect  foetation  in 
some  organ  without  the  uterus.  See 
Eccyesis. 

Exfoliation  (Latin  exfolio, ^ to  cast  the 
leaf) . The  separation  of  a piece  of  ^ dead 
bone  from  the  living  substance  ; this  is  the 
result  of  disease  : the  thin  leaf-like  scales, 
or  plates,  in  which  the  pieces  of  bone  come 
away,  have  given  occasion  for  the  above 
name.  See  Bone. 

Exhalations  (Latin  exhalo,  to  exhale 
or  fly  off).  The  vapour  which  arises  from 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  marshy  places, 
&c.  Applied  to  the  living  body,  it  means 
the  evaporation  of  a fluid  through  a mem- 
brane, as  the  lungs  and  skin ; the  former  of 
which  is  computed  to  exhale  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  from  16  to  20  ounces  of  fluid 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  From  the  skin,  an 
exhalation  of  watery  fluid  is  also  constantly 
going  on  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
insensible  perspiration ; it  is  called  sensible 
or  felt,  when  a much  greater  quantity 
than  usual  passes  through  the  pores,  and  is 
condensed  on  the  surface.  Sec  Berspiration, 
Respiration,  Skin. 

Exhaustion.  This  is  the  state  which 
naturally  follows  exertion  ; it  may  be  either 
of  the  body  generally,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
its  organs,  and  it  is  more  or  less  complete  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exercise 
which  produces  it,  and  of  the  bodily  strength 
of  the  exerciser.  It  is  the  effect  of  failure 
of  nervous  energy,  or  of  deficiency  of  orga- 
nized materials  fitted  to  support  the  re- 
quirements of  the  body.  This  lattei  is 
especiallv  the  case  in  the  exhaustion  of 
those  debilitated  by  disease,  or  want  of 
food  or  drink,  or  exposure  to  intense  cold. 
Under  the  effects  of  passion,  or  excitement 
of  any  kind,  poisons  will  porfor^  feats  of 
strength,  and  ccnipletol}'  use  up,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  their  nervous  energy,  without 
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beinj?  aware  of  it,  until  the  stimulus  is 
withdrawn,  when  they  sink  exhausted,  and 
are  quite  incapable  of  further  exertion  until 
rest  and  nutriment  have  recruited  their 
powers ; and  from  such  occa^/owa/exhaustions 
no  serious  mischief  may  accrue.  But  when 
the  daily  labours  of  life  are  such  as  produce 
them,  it  is  plain  that  nature  will  in  time 
rebel  against  such  excessive  task-work,  and 
there  will  be  organic  disease  and  a debilitated 
state  of  the  system  which  will  render  it 
impossible.  It  is  the  truest  policy,  therefore, 
not  to  overtask  either  the  bodily  or  the 
mental  poivers ; for  the  same  results  will 
follow  a continued  undue  exercise  of  the 
mind  also  ; for  the  mental  faculties  act  by 
means  of  bodily  organs,  and  the  waste  of 
physical  energy  is  almost  as  great  when  a 
man  thinks  long  and  intensely,  as  when  he 
strains  his  nerves  and  sinews  in  some  la- 
borious occupation.  We  would,  therefore, 
simply  warn  our  readers  against  habits  and 
modes  of  life  which  necessitate  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  exhaustion ; too  much 
stimulus  of  any  kind  leads  to  this,  intem- 
perate indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sensu- 
ality, as  well  as  in  the  enjoyments  of 
intellect,  or  the  toils  of  daily  Me.  Let  us 
not  exhaust  ourselves  at  all  if  we  can  help 
it;  but  certainly  let  us  not  do  so  in  pan- 
dering to  vicious  and  depraved  appetites. 

Exemphalos  (Greek  ex  out,  and  empha- 
los  umbilicus).  Eupture  at  or  near  the 
umbilicus.  See  Hernia. 

Exopthalmia  (Greek  ex  out,  and  opthal- 
tnos  the  eye).  A swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye,  sometimes  called  Opthalmoptosis,  and 
sometimes  Ftosis  bulbi  occult.  See  Eye. 

Exormia  (Greek  ex  and  orme  impetuous) . 
An  old  medical  term  synonymous  wdth 
Ecthyma  (which  see). 

Exosmosis  (Greek  ex  and  osmon  impul- 
sion). The  property  by  ivhich  rarer  fluids 
pass  through  membraneous  substances  out 
of  a cavity  into  a denser  fluid : this  is  some- 
times called  Eehors  impulsion;  compare 
Endcsmosis. 

Exostosis  (Greek  ex^  and  osteon  a bone). 
An  excrescence  or  morbid  enlargement  of  a 
bone.  Sir  A.  Gooj  ^r  states  that  the  disease 
may  be  an  osseous  depoat  between  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  bone  and  the  internal 
Qurface  of  the  periosteum.,  firmly  adherent  to 
i>oth,  in  which  case  it  is  called  Periosteal  : 
or  a similar  formation  originating  in  the 
medullary  membrane,  and  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bone,  and  hence  termed  Medul- 
lary. Then,  too,  this  morbid  growth  may 
ye  either  Cartilaginous  or  Fungous,  accord- 
ing to  its  method  of  formation.  See  Bone. 

ExPEcrroBANTS  (Latin  expectore,  from,  or 


out  of,  the  breast).  These  are  medicines  for 
promoting  the  discharge  of  mucous  or  other 
matters  from  the  trachea  and  its  branches. 
Expectorant  Medicines  may  generally  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 
Nauseating,  as  Ammoniacum,  Garlic,  and 
Squill,  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic ; Stimulating,  as  Hore- 
hound,  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 
young  and  irritable;  Antispasmodic,  as 
blistering  substances,  hot  fomentations, 
footbaths,  &c.,  most  suitable  for  the  ple- 
thoric and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to 
spasmodic  affections;  Irritating,  as  fumes 
of  Tobacco  and  acrid  vapours,  adapted  for 
those  past  the  period  of  growth,  and  those 
who  have  evident  marks  of  torpor,  in  the 
lungs  in  particular,  or  in  the  system  gene- 
rally. As  Expectorant  medicines  we  chiefly 
use  Ammoniacum  Gum,  dose,  10  to  30  grains ; 
Antimony,  various  preparations,  but  chiefly 
the  Wine,  dose,  5 to  10  minims,  with  other 
medicines  ; Balsam  of  Tolu,  5 to  10  drops 
on  sugar ; Benzoin,  Compound  Tincture, 
about  \ a-drachm ; Colchicum,  Wine  and 
Vinegar,  dose  10  to  30  drops ; Coltsfoot  and 
Dulcamara,  Decoction,  1 drachm  to  an 
ounce ; Digitalis,  Tincture,  20  minima. 
A two-fold  action  may  be  traced  in  these 
remedies : first  they  remove  the  constriction 
of  the  vessels  by  the  relaxation  caused  by 
the  nausea  they  excite ; and  by  their  stimu- 
lating after-action  they  restore  the  natural 
secretions,  and  so  change  an  unhealthy  for 
a healthy  condition  of  the  vessels. 

The  following  formula  of  Expectorant 
Medicines  may  be  recommended  as  safe  and 
eflicacious;  for  Mixture,  take  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha Wine,  2 drachms.  Syrup  of  Tolu, 
4 drachms  ; Compound  Tragacanth  Powder, 
2 drachms;  Water  sufiicient  to  make  6 
ounces:  for  a child,  1,  for  a grown  person,  2 
tablespoonsful  every  four  hours ; in  the 
latter  case,  2 drachms  of  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Camphor  may  be  added  to  the  Mix- 
ture, and  2 drachms  of  Vinegar  of  Squills 
if  the  expectoration  is  difficult.  For  Pills, 
take  Compound  Squill  Pill,  and  Compound 
Ipecacuanha  Powder,  of  each,  1 drachm ; mix, 
and  make  into  24  pills ; one  every  four  or  six 
hours.  For  an  Electuary,  rub  down  Sper- 
maceti, 1 ounce,  with  a few  drops  of  Spirits 
of  Wine ; mix  with  an  equa^  quantity  of 
Powdered  Gum  Acacia ; then  add  common 
Vinegar,  and  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and  Almond 
Oil,  of  each,  ^ ounce  ; put  the  whole  into  a 
gallipot,  and  give  a teaspoonful  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome ; excellent  for  children, 
who  will  commonly  take  it  eagerly  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweetness. 

Expectoration,  Is,  first,  theaotofdib- 
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cliarghig  mucoufl  or  other  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  trachea;  and  second,  the  substances 
BO  discharged.  The  term  in  its  first  meaning 
is  sjTionymous  with  coughing,  and  need  not 
further  occupy  our  attention  ; but  in  its 
second,  we  find  so  many  important  conside  • 
rations  connected  with  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, that  we  must  pause  awhile  to  consider 
it.  It  is  by  the  nature  of  the  Expectoration 
that  the  physician  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  progress  of  the  malady  with 
which  he  has  to  contend,  if  this  be  j)Othy 
it  indicates  active  Bronchitis,  Catanh,  or 
Influenza ; if  stringy^  and  of  _ a whitish  or 
yellowish  colour,  the  Bronchitis  has  become 
chronic,  or  spasmodic,  or  there  may  he 
Hooping-cough  present  or  impending;  if 
purulent^  it  may  indicate  the  latter  stages 
of  Catarrh,  or  Influenza,  especially  if  the 
sputa,  or  matter  spat  up,  is  mixed  more  or 
less  with  a tenacious  mucus ; genuine  pus^ 
capable  of  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  indicates  the  bursting  of  a vomica 
on  the  lungs,  or  of  the  matter  of  the  em- 
pvema  having  found  its  w'ay  into  the  bron- 
chial passages ; the  yellow  matter  often 
•expectorated  in  humeral  asthma  is  not  truly 
purulent,  but  to  a large  extent  mucous.  If 
lumpy  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ; Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion has  fairly  set  in,  and  made  considerable 
advances ; there  is  sure  to  be  a softening 
and  breaking  up  of  tubercles,  where  there 
are  small  yellowish  or  whitish  lumps  expec- 
torated along  ivith  the  clearer  fluid  on  which 
they  float,  perfectly  distinct.  If  membraneous, 
the  sputa  indicates  imflammatory  action 
of  a chronic,  most  likely  of  a croupy  cha- 
racter. stringy  rusty -coloured,  there 

is  certainly  Pneumonia  ; if  bloody,  there  is 
Hemoptysis,  either  a blood  vessel  on  the 
lungs  has  broken,  or  blood  has  oozed  through 
the  bronchial  membrane,  both  symptoms  of 
a very  diseased  state  of  the  tissues,^  and  in- 
dicative of  great  danger  to  the  patient.  If 
offensive  oxiH putrid,  there  may  be  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  but  this  is  only  a single  sign, 
and  not  to  be  relied  on  alone.  These  are 
the  chief  distinctive  characters  which  Ex- 
pectoration assumes,  and  itsyncrease  or  de- 
crease in  bulk  or  densit)'",  its  varieties  ot 
tint  and  other  particular  changes,  tell  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  doctor  how  the  case 
progresses,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  ter- 
minate in  convalescence  or  death. 

Expiration  (Latin  expiro  to  breath). 
The  act  of  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs. 
8ee  Breathing , Respiration. 

Exploration  (Latin to  examine). 
Examination  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  &c., 
vith  a view  to  ascertain  the  physical  signs 


of  disease,  which,  in  this  case,  Afe  not 
termed  symptoms.  This  process^  may  be 
cenducted  in  different  ways — for  instance : 
the  methods  of  exploring  the  abdomen  are 
1st,  by  Inspection,  or  ocular  examination, 
by  w4ich  size,  form,  and  movements  can 
be  observed  ; 2d,  by  Feeling,  or  manual  ex- 
amination, used  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  sensibility,  the  existence  of  a tumour ; 
3rd,  Fercussion,  used  for  detecting  the  fluc- 
tuation, quantity,  condition  of  the  fluids 
within.  (See  Auscultation) . A process  for 
ascertaining  the  comparative  size  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to,  and  this  we  call  Mensuration. 
The  old  physicians  used,  at  times,  to  shake 
their  patients’  bodies,  and  note  the  sounds 
thereby  produced,  and  this  was  termed 
Succession  j but  it  is  not  practised  now. 

Expressed  Oils.  Are  those  which  are  ob- 
tained from  bodies  by  means  of  pressure ; 
such  as  Castor  and  Linseed,  and  some  other 
Oils  used  medicinally,  although  the  chief  of 
these  thus  employed  are  Essential  Oils, 
(which  see) . 

Exsanguinity  (Latin  ex  and,  sangms 
blood).  A state  in  which  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  blood.  See  Anaemia. 

Extension  (Latin  exfendo,  to  stretch  out). 
The  process  resorted  to  in  reducing  Disloca- 
tions, (which  see),  and  Fractures. 

Extensor  (same  root).  A term  applied 
to  a muscle  which  extends  any  part ; its 
opposite  is  (w'hichsee). 

Extirpation  (Latin  extirpo,  to  eradi- 
cate). When  used  in  surgery,  signifies 
the  removal  of  any  part  by  the  knife  or 


mature. 

Extract  (Latin  extraho,  to  draw  out), 
form  of  preparation  much  employed^  in 
edical  practice,  the  consistence  varying 
om  that  of  treacle  to  that  of  a solid  pill 
ass.  They  are  procured  by  the  eyapora- 
on  of  watery  or  spirituous  solutions  of 
jgetables,  and  of  the  native  juices  obtained 
om  fresh  plants  by  expression.  The  Lon- 
m College  arranges  its  Extracts  in  three 
.visions;  1st,  we  have  Watery  or  Simple, 
Lcluding  those  of  Aloes,  Bark,  Camomile, 
olocynth,  Dandelion,  Gentian,  Hops,  Li- 
jorice,  Logwood,  Opium,  Poppies,  Saisa- 
irilla,  Stramonium ; 2nd,  Spirituous  or 
'.esinous.  The  strength  of  these  depends 
reatly  upon  that  of  the  spirit  employed 
j the  solvent ; they  contain  all  the  in- 
redients  of  the  watery  extracts,  e:^ept 
le  gum;  the  chief  of  them  are  of  Bark 
•esinous),  of  Colocynth  (compound),  of 
ilap,  and  of  Khubarb;  3cl,  Inspissated 
uices.  These  are  obtained  by  expressing 
le  juices  of  the  fresh  plants,  and  evapo- 
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rating  them  in  a hot  bath,  or  in  vacuo, 
&A  it  IS  called,  that  is  in  space  exhausted  by 
an  air  pump ; those  chiefly  used  are  of 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Conium,  Elaterum, 
Henbane,  and  Lettuce ; these  are  nearly 
all  narcotic  preparations,  and  one  curious 
fact  respecting  them  is,  that  they  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  mineral  salt,  such  as 
Nitre,  Muriate  of  Soda,  and  Potash.  * In 
order  to  give  them  a smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
ance, manufaetui’crs  generally  add  to  every 
pound  about  h a drachm  of  Gum,  1 drachm 
of  Olive  Oil,  and  20  drops  of  Bectified  Spirit. 
Simple  Extracts  should  be  used  as  fresh  as 
possible  ; the  liesinous  will  keep  a long  time 
good,  but  the  other  do  not,  unless  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air. 

Extuactiox  (same  root  as  the  last).  The 
operation  of  drawing  Teeth,  (which  see),  of 
removing  a musket-ball,  or  any  extraneous 
substance  which  has  made  its  way  into  the 
body.  _ With  the  more  formidable  of  these 
operations  of  course  the  nurse  or  mother  can 
have  nothing  to  do  ; but  the  extraction  of  a 
thorn  or  a splinter,  a pin  or  needle,  or  even 
a fish  or  crotchet  hook,  may  be  accomplished 
with  a little  careful  manipulation  : in  the 
case  of  a thorn  or  splinter,  its  position  may 
generally  be  ascertained  by  the  black  line 
which  it  shows  through  the  skin,  and  the 
end  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  point  of 
a sharp  needle,  it  it  does  not  project  suffi- 
ciently to  be  drawn  out  with  a pair  of 
tweezers;  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  a 
warn!  poultice  will  sometimes  cfiect  the  ob- 
ject, if  not,  a small  abscess  will  quickly  form, 
and  the  oflending  object  will  most  likely 
come  out  with  the  discharge.  A needle  or  a 
headless  pin  is  more  difficult  of  extraction, 
if  it  should  have  worked  its  way  quite  in ; if 
its  position  can  be  traced  near  the  surface,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  make  a clean  cut  with 
a lancet  along  the  line  indicated,  and  to  take 
it  out,  otherwise  it  must  be  left  to  work  its 
way  out,  which  it  will  by-and-bye  do,  pro- 
bably at  some  quite  unexpected  part.  A 
fish  or  crotchet-hook  is  a difficult  object  to 
extract,  on  account  of  the  barb;  in  most 
cases  the  shank  will  be  left  to  take  hold  of, 
and  by  working  this  carefully  about  for  a 
litte  time  the  object  may  be  etfected ; if  not 
a cut  must  bo  made  quite  down  to  the  barbed 
part  of  the  hook,  it  can  then  be  easily  ex- 
tracted ; if  the  shank  should  be  broken  off 
the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult,  and 
a surgeon  had  better  be  called  in.  The  part 
from  which  any  foreign  object  has  been  ex- 
tracted is  generally  sore  and  inflamed ; it 
•hoald  be  rubbed  with  a little  Olive  Oil,  and 
then  bftvj  rags  wet  with  Cold  "Water  kept 


applied  to  it  for  some  time  ; this  with  quiet, 
and  pei-haps  a little  gentle  aperient,  will 
generally  set  the  patient  right. 

Extravasation  (Latin  extra,  out  of,  and 
vas,  a vessel).  The  passage  or  escape  of 
fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  channels ; 
thus.  Extravasation  of  Blood,  is  the  pouring 
out  of  that  fluid  from  the  vein  or  artery  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
contusion,  when  there  is  generally  discolor- 
ation of  the  surrounding  parts;  as  is  the 
case  also  in  Pulmonary  Apoplexy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs;  and  in  Cerebral  Apo- 
plexy, caused  by  an  outflowing  from  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  the  result 
of  accident  or  disease.  See  Brain,  Bruises, 
Bneumonia,  &c. 

ExTRoriuM.  Same  as  Betropium,  (which 
see)  and  Bye. 

Exudation  (Latin  cxucio,  to  flow).  The 
flow  of  liquid  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
or  membrane,  as  an  ulcer,  &c. 

Eye.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  mar- 
vellously beautiful  and  complex  a structure 
is  the  organ  of  vision  ; and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  within  the  limited  space  which  we 
can  give  to  the  subject,  for  us  to  explain  its 
various  peculiarities  of  structure,  so  fully 
and  clearly  as  that  our  readers  may  have  a 
correct  understanding  thereof.  Volumes 
have  been  devoted  to  a subject  which  we 
must  compress  into  a few  pages ; and  there- 
fore,_  without  pausing  to  speak  of  the  many 
poetical  things  which  have  been  said  of  the 
Eye,  such  as  its  being  “the  window  of  the 
soul,”  “the  light  of  the  body,”  “ the  queen 
of  the  senses,”  and  so  forth,"  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  our  attempted  description,  in 
which  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
excellent  diagrams  with  which  our  artist 
has  furnished  us.  We  will  speak,  first,  of 
the  Eyeball,  the  optical  instrument,  inde- 
pendent of  the  muscles  by  which  its  various 
movements,  and  those  of  the  lids,  are 
affected  ; of  the  bony  cavity,  or  orbit  in 
which  it  is  lodged  and  protected ; and  of 
the  lachrymal  apparatus  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided with  the  fluids  necessary  for  its  lubri- 
cation. 

The  Byehall,  then,  is  a hollow  globe,  or 
small  spherical  chamber  about  1 incli  in 
diameter,  having  the  segment  of  a smaller 
sphere  engrafted  on  its  front  surface ; this  is 
what  we  see  projecting  like  a bow  window' 
as  it  were,  when  we  take  a side  view  of  the 
face;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  w'indow  of  the 
chamber,  and  through  it  pass  the  rays  of 
light  which  paint  pictures  on  the  retina 
within,  of  outward  scenes  nnd  objects.  la 
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diagram  A.  wliicli  reuvesents  a longitudinal  I 
section  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  this  pro- 
jection is  very  distinctly  marked,  giving  to 
the  sphere  a frontal  elongation.  This  globe 
is  composed  of  investing  tunics,  three  in 


Biiinber,  and  of  refracting  media,  called 
humours,  of  which  there  are  also  three. 
The  lines  encircling  this  globe  represent  the 
tunics  by  whicli  the  humours  are  kept  in 
their  proper  place.  No.  1 marks  the  course 
of  the  outer  tunic  called  the  sclerotic,  which 
invests  four-tifths  of  the  globe,  and  gives  it 
its  peculiar  form  ; it  is  a dense  tibrous  mem- 
brane, thicker  behind  than  in  front,_where 
it  presents  a bevelled  edge,  into  which  fits 
like  a watch-glass  the  cor7iea  (2),  which  in- 
vests the  projecting  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  is  composed  of  four  layers,  viz.,  the 
conjunctiva,  or  cornea  propria,  consisting 
of  thin  lamellai,  or  scales,  connected 
by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue ; the 
cornea  elastica — an  elastic  and  excessively 
transparent  membrane,  wdiich  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  last ; and  the  lining 
membrane  of  this  front  vestibule,  or  bay 
window  of  the  Eyeball,  whose  second  tunic 
is  formed  by  the  choroid  (3),  represented  by 
the  dark  line;  the  ciliarg  ligatne^zt  (4), 
w'hich  developes  from  its  inner  surface  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  the  iris  (6),  of  which 
the  opening  at  No.  7 represents  the  pupil. 
IV e shall  go  more  into  details  presently 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  several  constituents 
of  the  tunics  and  other  parts  of  the  Eye  ; at 
present  \ve  will  keep  to  general  outlines  as 
represented  in  the  diagram  A.  The_  third 
tunic,  then,  is  the  retina  (8),  which  is 
carried  forward  to  the  lens  (12),  by  the 
zonula  ciliaris,  a prolongation  of  its  vascular 
layers  passing  along  the  front  of  the  Canal 
oj  Petit  (9),  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
lens.  In  the  space  marked  10,  is  contained 
the  aqueous  humour ; 11  is  the  posterior 


chamber  ; 12  the  lens,  more  convex  behind 
than  before,  and  enclosed  in  its  proper  cap- 
sule ; 13  marks  the  inner  area  of  the  globe, 
filled  with  a thin  membrane  called  the 
hyaloid,  and  containing  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour ; 14  is  the  tubular  sheath  of  the 
membrane,  through  which  passes  an  artery 
connected  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  with  the  optic 
nerve,  as  represented  at  16.  Of  this  nerve, 
15  marks  the  neurileuma,  or  sheath. 

We  will  now  proceed  more  into  detail, 
in  explanation  of  diagram  B,  which  repre- 


tiful  distribution  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid 
called  vence  ‘vorticosa:,  from  the  peculiar 
manner  of  their  arrangement;  this  is  the 
external  layer  of  the  choroid,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  ciliary  ligament ; next  to  it 
comes  the  middle  or  arterial  layer,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  ramifications  of  minute  arte- 
ries; it  is  called  the  tunica  Euyschiana, 
and  is  reflected  towards  its  junction  with  the 
ciliary  ligament,  where  it  forms  what  are 
called  the  ciliary  processes  already  spoken  of. 
The  internal  layer  of  this  tunic  is  called  the 
membrano  pigmenti,  wdiich  is  composed  of 
several  lamin  SB  of  minutesixsidedcells,  which 
are  arranged  like  a tessellated  pavement,  and 
contain  granules  of  pigmentum  7iigra,  or 
black  paint;  this  is  not,  however,  quite 
black,  but  of  a deep  chocolate  colour.  In 
diagram  A,  we  see  it  in  the  dark  line  w'hich 
encircles  the  globe,  and  thickens  consider- 
ably towards  the  front.  At  the  space  marked 
1,  in  diagram  B,  is  part  of  the  outer  tunic, 
the  sclerotic ; 2 is  the  optic  nerve  commu- 
nicating with  the  ball  at  the  back ; 3 3, 
distinguish  the  outline  of  the  choroid  coat  j 
4 is  the  ciliary  ligament,  a dense  white 
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■tructiire,  which  surrounds,  like  a broad 
rins:,  the  circumference  of  the  iris  (5).  This 
lisrainent  serves  as  a bond  of  union  between 
the  external  and  middle  tunics  of  the  Eye- 
ball, and  serves  to  connect  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica  at  their  lines  of  junction  with  the 
iris  and  external  layer  of  the  choroid, 6 6, 
mark  the  vcyice  vortico^<e ; and  7 7,  the 
trunks  of  these  veins  at  the  point  where 
they  have  pierced  the  sclerotica ; 8 8,  are 
the  posterior  ciliary  veins,  which  enter  the 
Eveball  in  company  with  the  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  by  piercing  the  sclerotica 
at  9 ; the  course  of  one  of  the  long  ciliary 
nerves,  accompanied  by  a vein,  is  marked 
by  10. 

Our  next  diagram  (C)  represents  a front 
segment  of  a transverse  section  of  the  Globe 
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of  the  Eye,  and  again  exhibits  that  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  parts  for  which  this 
organ  is  so  remarkable  : at  No.  1 we  see  the 
divided  edges  of  the  three  tissues,  the 
sclerotic  (outer),  choroid  (middle  and  dark), 
and  ret  Via  (inner),  which  last  is  composed 
of  three  membi'aneous  layers,  the  extenial 
being  serous,  the  middle  nervous,  and  the 
internal  vascular.  2 is  the  JPuptl  of  the 
Eye,  that  central  spot,  which  enlarges  or 
contracts,  according  as  more  or  less  light  is 
required  to  be  admitted ; 3 is  the  iris,  so 
called  from  iris,  a rainbow,  on  account  of  its 
variety  of  colour  in  different  individuals  ; it 
is  composed  of  an  anterior  muscular  layer, 
consisting  of  radiating  fibres,  as  seen  in  the 
diagram,  which  converging  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference,  have  the  power 
of  dilating  the  pupil  ; and  also  of  circular 
fibres,  which  surrounding  the  pupil  like  a 
sphincter,  performs  the  duty  of  contracting 
itij  area.  The  posterior,  or  hinder  layer,  is 
of  a deep  purple  tint,  and  is  hence  named 


uvea,  from  its  resemblance  to  a ripe  grape; 
this  is  the  surface  of  the  iris  presented  to 
view  in  the  above  section.  4 represents  the 
ciliary  processes,  before  alluded  to,  and  5,  the 
scalloped  anteiuor  border  of  the  retina,  that 
third  tunic  of  the  eye,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  some  account. 

We  have  hitherto  been  looking  upon  this 
wondrous  litcle  globe  from  without,  let  us 
now  take  a view  of  it  from  within,  as  repre- 
sented in  diagram  L).  This  is  a posterior 


segment  of  a transverse  section  of  the  ball : 
here  again  we  see  of  course  only  the  divided 
edges  of  the  tunics  on  the  three  outer  rings 
(1),  from  which  extends  the  membrane 
covering  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the 
retina ; 2 marks  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve — about  which  more  will  be  said  pre- 
sently— with  the  vein  known  as  the  anteria 
centralis  retince  piercing  its  centre  ; 4 is  the 
foramen  of  Soemmering,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  ; this  is  a cir- 
cular spot,  surrounded  by  a yellow  halo, 
called  the  limbus  luteus  ; this  halo  is  com- 
monly obscured  by  a fold  of  the  retina  (5), 
as  on  the  diagram  before  us  ; this  foramen, 
■which  signifies  an  opening,  has  been  found 
to  exist  only  in  animals  which  have  the  axes 
of  the  eyeballs  parallel  with  each  other,  as 
man,  the  quadrumania,  and  some  saurian 
reptiles ; it  is  thought  to  give  passage  to  a 
lymphatic  vessel. 

We  have  as  yet  said  but  little  of  the  Lens 
or  crystalline  humour,  marked  12  in  dia- 
gram A,  it  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  pupils,  and  surrounded  by  the  ciliary 
processes  which  overlap  its  margin ; it  is 
less  convex  on  the  front  than  on  the  hinder 
surface,  and  is  invested  by  a peculiarly 
transparent  and  elastic  membrane  called  the 
Capsule,  which  contains  a small  quantity  of 
fluid  called  the  liquor  Morgani,  and  is  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  its  attachment  to  tho 
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zonula ^ ciliaris,  already  described  as  a pro- 
longation of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  retina. 

Ihe  lens  consists  of  concentric  layers 
formed  upon  a hard  firm  nucleus,  and  be- 
coming softer  as  they  tend  to  the  outer  sur- 
face ; these  concentric  lamellae  are  composed 
of  minute  parallel  fibres  united  with  each 
other  by  means  of  scalloped  borders,  the 
convexity  of  one  body  fitting  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  other. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  give  a brief  summary  of  the  uses  of  the 
several  parts  which  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  describe.  The  first  tissue,  the  scle- 
rotic, is  simply  one  of  protection ; the  cornea, 
is  a medium  tor  the  transmission  of  light ; 
the  choroid  supports  the  vessels,  such  as 
veins  and  arteries,  by  which  the  eye  receives 
nutriment ; and  also,  by  its  inner  layer  of 
pigmcntuin  nigrum,  absorbs  all  scattered 
rays,  by  which  an  image  impressed  on  the 
retina  might  be  confused.  The  h'is,  by  its 
power  of  expansion  and  contraction,  regu- 
lates the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through 
the  pupil ; if  it  be  thin,  and  the  rays  pass 
through  its  substance  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  uvea  ; and  if  the  power  of  that  layer  be 
insufficient,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  black 
pigment  of  the  ciliary  processes.  Where,  as 
in  Albinoes,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  ^ng- 
mentum  nigrum,  the  rays  of  light  traverse 
the  iris  and  even  the  sclerotic,  and  so  flood 
the  eye  with  light  that  the  sight  is  destroyed, 
except  during  the  dimness  of  evening.  Op- 
ticians arc  well  aware  of  the  absorbing  power 
of  dark  colours,  and  take  care  to  have  a 
black  lining  to  their  instruments;  but  what 
man  ever  made  an  instrument  like  the  eye, 
with  its  transparent  laminated  cornea,  and 
various  humours,  so  constituted  and  arranged 
that  they  refract  the  rays  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  produce  a perfect  image  upon 
the  retina,  and  convey  such  exact  and  vivid 
pictures  of  outward  objects  to  the  mind 
within,  that  sits  enthroned,  who  shall  say 
where } 

When  the  body  of  the  refracting  medium 
is  too  great,  owing  to  over-convexity  of  the 
cornea  and  lens,  the  image  falls  short  of 
the  retina,  unless  the  object  be  brought  very 
close,  this  is  near-sight ; when  there  is  an 
opposite  condition  of  things,  so  that  the 
image  is  thrown  beyond  the  nervous  mem- 
brane, we  have  what  is  called  far-sight. 
See  Sight,  Spectacles. 

Of  the  various  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries 
which  traverse  the  eye,  we  need  not  attempt 
a description,  to  some  of  the  principal  of 
them  allusion  has  already  been  made ; but 
to  the  appendages  we  must  devote  a little 
epace,  These  are,  first,  the  Eyebrows 


{Supercilia),  two  prominent  arches  of 
integument,  covered  more  or  less  with 
thick  short  hairs,  and  forming  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  orbits ; their  obvious  utility 
is  to  shade  the  eyes  from  too  vivid  a light, 
and  to  protect  them  from  particles  of  dust 
and  moisture  from  the  forehead ; second,  the 
Eyelids  {Falpehra),  which  have  been  well 
called  the  Curtains  of  the  Eyes ; when  drawn 
open , they  leave  an  elliptical  space  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purposes  of  sight,  and  when 
closed,  as  in  sleep,  they  effectually  defend 
the  delicate  organs  which  they  cover,  from 
injury.  If  we  inquire  into  the  structure  of 
these  two  valvular  Eye-curtains,  we  find 
that  they  consist  of  integuments,  muscles, 
cartilages,  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
called  conjunctiva,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  and  is  re- 
flected back  so  as  to  form  the  internal  layer 
of  the  lids.  In  diagram  E,  we  have  a repre- 


sentation of  some  of  these  Eye-appendages. 
No.  1 is  the  superior  or  upper  tarsal  carti- 
lage, along  the  lower  border  of  which  (2)  are 
seen  the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
of  which  more  anon.  3 is  the  inferior,  ox 
lower,  tarsal  cartilage,  along  the  upper  edges 
of  which  are  also  openings  of  the  above- 
named  glands ; 4 is  the  superior  or  orbital 
portion  of  the  Lachrymal  gland,  from 
Avhich  come  tears,  and  5 is  its  infe- 
rior or  palpebral  portion;  6 represents  the 
Lachrymal  ducts,  or  channels  through 
which  the  tears  pass  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  eye.  7 is  the  Llica  semilunaris, 
containing  a small  plate  of  cartilage,  which 
appears  to  be  the  rudiment  of  a third  lid, 
such  as  is  developed  in  some  animals.  8 is 
the  Caruncula  lachrymalis,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  whitish  secretion  which  so 
constantly  collects  in  the  corner  of  the  eye ; 
it  is  covered  with  minute  hairs,  whidi  can 
sometimes  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  9 is  the  Ltmcia  iMhrymalii, 
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the  point,  or  external  commencement  of 
the  ducts,  which  terminate  at  the  lachrymal 
gaCy  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  12 ; 
as  are  the  superior  and  inferior  lachrymal 
canals  by  10  and  11.  The  nasal  duct, 
marked  by  15,  and  11  is  its  dilation  with 
the  lower  meatus  of  the  Nose  (which  see). 

A\  e now  turn  to  diagram  F,  which  repre- 
sents the  Meibomian  Glands  as  seen  on, the 


inner  sides  of  the  Eyelids  (1  and  2) ; the 
Conjunctiva  is  marked*  by  3,  3,  and  the  aper- 
tures of  the  glands  along  each  corner  of  the 
lids,  by  4 ; the  Fapillcc  lachrymales  and  the 
Functa  lachrymalia  are  distinguished  by 
5,  5,  6,  6,  and  the  apertures  of  the  ducts  of 
the  Lachrymal  Gland  by  7.  On  examining 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  Eyelids,  these  Mei- 
bomian Glands  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
arranged  like  strings  of  pearls,  about  thirty, 
on  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid,  and  some- 
w'hat  fewer  in  the  lower,  where  also  they 
are  shorter  than  those  above,  as  they  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  breadth  of  the 
cartilage.  Each  of  these  glands  consists  of 
a single  lengthened  follicle,  or  tube,  into 
which  a great  number  of  small  clustered 
glandular  vesicles  open;  and  from  these 
tubes  the  secretion  is  poured  out  upon  the 
margins  of  the  lids,  which,  being  thus  kept 
constantly  moist  inside,  are  in  a condition 
to  lubricate  and  wash  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  which  they  do  in  the  motion  of 
winking. 

The  Eye-lashes  (^Cilid)  have  now  to  be 
mentioned ; they,  too,  are  important  organs 
of  defence  for  the  delicate  surface  of  the 
eye,  for  whose  curtains  they  form,  as  it 
were,  a silken  fringe.  (For  further  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  construction  and  powers 
of  this  organ  see  Lights  Sight) . 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Dye;  these  are  numerous,  and 
■ometimes  very  difficult  of  treatment, 
owing  to  the  extreme  susceptibility  and 
delicacy  of  texture  of  the  parts  involved ; 


they  admit  of  classification  thus  ; — 1st, 
Diseases  oi  the  Eye  generally  (see 
Ophthalmia)  ; of  this  occulists  distinguish 
10  varieties ; 2nd,  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids, 
16  varieties  ; 3rd,  Diseases  of  the  Con- 
junctiva, 2 varieties ; 4th,  Diseases  of  the 
Cornea  and  Chambers  of  the  Aqueous  Hu- 
mours, 8 varieties,  1 of  which  has  4 subdi- 
visions; 5th,  Diseases  of  the  Iris,  Lens, 
Capsule,  and  Vitreous  Humours,  9 varieties ; 
6th,  Cataract,  divided  into  true  and  false, 
the  first  having  4 varieties,  one  of  which 
has_  14  manifestations,  and  the  other  5 
varieties  : then  there  is  Amaurosis,  com- 
plete and  incomplete,  the  first  with '3,  and 
the  second  with  18  varieties.  Who  after 
this  shall  say,  that  an  oculist  has  not  some- 
thing to  learn,  or  wonder  that  scientific 
rnen  of  great  ability  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  a study  of  the  Eye 
alone  The  various  operations  which  they 
are  called  on  to  perform,  and  those  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  disease 
above  enumerated  ; thus,  for  cataract  we 
have  couching,  or  depression,  performed  in 
two  ways,  one  by  puncture  of  the  cornea, 
the  other  by  the  removal  of  the  opaque 
lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a 
needle ; and  extraction,  in  which  this  object 
is  effected  by  division  of  the  cornea,  and 
laceration  of  the  capsule.  The  operation 
for  artificial  pupil  is  performed  in  six  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  so  on.  Well,  then,  may 
volumes  be  written  about  the  Eye ; it  is  a 
small  organ,  but  a large  subject,  and  we 
may  well  hope  to  be  excused,  if  we  fail  in 
giving  a very  comprehensive  account  thereof. 

This  wondrous  globe  that  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  lies  within  its  bony 
socket,  or  conical-shaped  orbit,  whose  pro- 
jecting edges,  especially  that  above,  whose 
line  is  marked  by  the  Eyebrow,  protect  it 
from  injury.  Besides  being,  as  it  were,  em- 
bedded in  fat,  it  is  slung,  or  suspended  on  a 
kind  of  membrane,  and  its  various  move- 
ments are  effected  by  means  of  seven 
muscles,  called  Fecti  muscles  ; the  position 
and  office  of  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  a reference  to  diagram  G,  which  repre- 
sents the  Eyeball  with  its  muscular  appen- 
dages, as  viewed  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
right  orbit,  which  is  entered  through  the 
Sphenoid  Bone  (1),  by  the  Optic  Nerve  (2)  ; 
this  nerve  passes,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, to  the  globe  of  the  Eye  (3),  of 
which  it  is  the  great  organ  of  sensation; 
the  upper  muscle  (4)  is  called  the  Levator 
Palpehrccy  the  Lifter  of  the  Eyelids ; 5 is  called 
the  Supc)  ior  ObliguC'j  from  the  direction  in 
which  it  draws  the  Eyeball;  we  see  its 
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cartilaginous  pulley  (6),  and  tlie  reflected 
portion  passing  downward  to  its  point  of 
connection  with  the  ball,  beyond  which 


tne  Inferior  Oblique  has  its  bony  origin; 
the  point  of  which  is  marked  by  the  little 
square  knob.  The  other  four  muscles 
are  called  Iccti^  straight;  the  Superior 
liectuSy  sometimes  called  the  Levator  Oculi, 
erector  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  Su- 
j)crbus,  because  its  action  gives  an  ex- 
pression of  pride;  its  opposite  (13)  is  the 
Inferior  Itectus,  sometimes  called  De- 
primus  oculi,  depressor  of  the  eye,  and 
Ilimulis,  as  giving  an  expression  of  hu- 
mility ; the  Jiectus  Diternus  (10)  is  some- 
times called  Adductor  Oculi,  from  it§  draw- 
ing the  Eyeball  towards  the  nose,  and 
Dibitorious,  a sort  cf  punning  name,  in 
allusion  to  the  cup,  or  orbit,  towards  which 
it  directs  the  glance ; and  its  opposite  the 
Jtectus  Externus  (11  and  12),  the  one  show- 
ing its  two  heads  of  origin,  and  the  other 
its  termination  ; the  intervening  portion  of 
muscle  (having  been  removed)  has  the 
name  of  Abductor  Oculi,  because  it  turns 
the  ball  outwards;  Indignabundus  is  another 
name  for  it,  as  giving  an  expression  of 
'5Com;  in  our  diagram,  the  internal  rectus 
passes  behind  the  optic  nerve,  which  partly 
-conceals  it;  14  marks  the  tunica  albigania, 
or  white  tunic,  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  tendons  of  the  four  Recti  muscles. 
We  trust  that  the  muscular  machinery  of 
the  Eye  will  now  be  fully  understood  by 
our  readers. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  we  cannot  give  a 
specific  account,  with  directions  for  treat- 
ment, of  all  the  forms  and  manifestations 
of  Eye  disease,  nor  is  it  necessary ; a few 
only  of  them,  such  as  are  most  prevalent 
and  open  to  domestic  treatment,  need  be 
touched  upon. 

The  Eyeball  itself  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
Acute,  Chronic,  Furulent,  and  Strumous  Op- 
thalmia,  the  first  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
conjunctiva,  or  outer- covering  of  the  front  of 
the  eye;  its  chief  symptoms  are  a smarting 
Bensation,  and  a feeling  like  that  caused  by 
the  presence  of  dust ; there  is^alsb  consider- 


able stiffness,  and  the  whites  become  tinged 
with  red,  owing  to  the  veins  being  suffused ; 
on  a close  examination,  the  red  vessels  may 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  move  with  the  surface,  showing 
that  the  inflammation  is  but  superficial. 

Treatment.  Warm  bathing  of  thcEye^ 
combined  with  an  active  mercurial  treat- 
ment, should  first  be  tried  ; if  the  habit  of 
the  patient  is  such  as  to  bear  this,  5 grains 
of  Blue  Pill  at  night,  and  a Saline  or  Black 
Draught  in  the  morning,  continued  for  three 
successive  days,  or  alternate  days,  raay  be 
given  ; if  not,  the  Mercury  must  be  taken  in 
a milder  form,  as  in  the  Grey  Powder,  and 
combined  with  Rhubarb,  say  3 grains  of  the 
former,  and  8 or  10  of  the  latter,  every  ot^er 
night;  the  diet  should  be  low,  and  light 
excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  m- 
flamed  organ.  Should  the  warm  bathing 
not  produce  a good  eflect,  in  a couple  of  days 
orso,  use  the  following  lotion ; WineofOpiura, 
1 drachm ; Sulphate  of  Zinc,  8 grains  , 
Acetate  of  Lead,  16  grains ; Rose,  or  plain 
Distilled  Water,  8 ounces ; dip  a piece  ot 
linen  in  this  lotion,  and  bind  it,  not  too 
tightlv,  over  the  eye,  letting  part  of  the 
fold  hang  down  so  as  to  cover  it  well ; keep 
this  moistened ; should  it  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  measures,  drop  into  the  eye, 
from  a quill,  or  small  glass  tube,  a Solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  the  strength  about 
4 grains  to  the  ounce  of  Distilled  Water,  2 or 
3 drops  three  times  a day,  and  apply  leeches. 
When  this  disease  continues  long,  the  in- 
flammation extends  deeper,  and  it  becomes 
chronic,  which  has  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
acuze  form  of  disease,  exsept  the  feeling  as 
of  dust  in  the  eyes  ; the  latter  of  the  above 
measures  will  generally  reduce  it,  or  should 
not  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  drops  succeed,  use 
Wine  of  Opium  alone  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
lotion  made  with  Green  Tea,  and  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  bulk  of  Brandy,  or  other  strong 
spirit.  If,  in  spite  of  these  remedies,  the 
veins  of  the  lids  begin  to  swell  on  the  ouG 
side,  showing  that  the  inflammation^  is 
spreading,  blisters  should  be  applied  behind 
the  ears,  and  the  svstem  yet  more  reduced 
if  it  safely  can.  In  this  case  there  is  a plan 
of  treatment,  which  generally  succeeds  in 
giving  relief,  and  it  is  really  not  so  dan- 
gerous and  formidable  as  it  may  seem.  Let 
the  lid  of  the  affected  eye  be  carefully  closed, 
damp  the  outside  with  a sponge,  then  draw 
a stick  of  Lunar  Caustic  (Nitrate  of  Silver) 
gently  and  evenly  across  the  moist  surface 
in  successive  lines,  taking  care  not^  to  go 
over  one  part  twice ; suffer  the  application 
to  dry  without  opening  the  lid,  which  in  a 
few  hours  ivill  begin  to  swell,  and  soon 
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attain  such  a size  as  to  cause  total  blind- 
ness ; this  may  continue  perhaps  for  a day 
or  two,  the  cauterized  surface  during  the 
time  discharging  a large  quantity  of  serum; 
the  swelling  will  then  gradually  subside, 
and  in  a few  days  more,  with  the  help  of  a 
dressing  of  simple  ointment,  the  skin  will 
have  resumed  its  ordinary  appearance,  and 
all  symptoms  of  inllammation  ■will  probably 
be  gone.  Gold  diggers  and  other  colonists, 
with  whom  Opthalmiaisnotimcommon,  and 
who  cannot  command  professional  aid,  will 
tind  this  an  eli'ectual  and  easily-applied  re- 
medy. 

In  this  country  the  form  of  Opthalmia 
known  purulent  does  not  often  occur  ex- 
cept in  infants  newly  born  ; the  symptoms 
are  swelling  and  I'edness  of  the  lids,  which 
ma}'  be  observed  a few  days  after  birth  ; a 
thick  pus  is  secreted  within,  which  exudes 
between  the  partly  closed  lids,  and  dr3'ing  at 
the  edges,  glues  them  firmly  together,  so 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  them 
open  to  examine  into  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief behind  these  closed  curtains ; w'hen  bj" 
dint  of  ■warm  water  sponging  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  the  lids  gently  back  with  the  fingers, 
we  observe  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eye  is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  and  much 
swollen.  The  treatment  in  this  case  must 
be  energetic,  or  the  sight  will  be  lost  by  the 
sloughing  of  the  cornea ; Niti*ate  of  Silver 
in  the  form  of  Ointment  should  be  intro- 
duced between  the  lids  without  delay ; this 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a silver  bodkin, 
slKrnld  not  a surgeon’s  probe  be  attainable ; 
the  Citron  Ointment  of  the  shops,  which  is 
the  TJnguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  of  the 
Pharmacopeia,  may  be  used,  if  not  too  stale 
and  discoloured;  it  must  be  rubbed  down,  or 
partly  melted,  with  a little  Oil  to  soften  it, 
taking  care  to  use  no  steel  implement  in  the 
mixing.  A form  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  this,  however,  is  the  following: — Rub 
down  in  a glass  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  10  grains  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  add  to  this  1 ounce  of  pure  Lard 
and  mix  ■well,  then  drop  in  10  drops 
of  the  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead 
{Liquor  Tlumbi  Acetatis),  and  again  rub 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated  ; 
a piece  of  this  about  the  size  of  a grain  of 
wheat  to  be  introduced,  as  above  described  ; 
this  is  a powerful  remedy,  and  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  domestic  treatment  where 
the  case  is  desperate,  and  a surgeon  cannot 
be  procured.  The  strumous  form  of  Op- 
Ihalmia  is  occasionally  met  with  in  persons 
of  all  ages,  but  it  more  especially  attacks 
weakly  and  scrofulous  children  who  are 
under  8 cr  10  years  of  age ; a peculiar  into- 


lerance of  light  is  one  of  its  most  in.ukcd 
symptoins  ; a spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids 
takes  place  wdienever  much  light  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye ; on  forcing  them  open,  tho 
conjunctiva  will  generally  be  found  univer- 
sally inllamcd,  but  sometimes  only  partially 
so;  but  that  which  especially  distinguishes 
this  form  of  Opthalmic  disease  is  tho  pre- 
sence of,  it  may  be  one,  or  two,  or  several, 
little  bright  rod  pustules,  each  terminating 
a vein  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  jjarts  on 
wdiich  they  exist  are  the  most  intlamcd. 
Local  applications  will  do  little  or  notliing 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease  : the  treataient 
must  be  general  and  generous  ; the  cause  is 
usually  obstructed  or  unhealthy  secretions, 
and  if  these  are  rectified  the  efi'cct  will  soon 
disappear.  Attention  must  be  first  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  if  these 
are  deficient  in  action — if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  bile  or  the  urine — adminis- 
ter the  appropriate  remedies.  (See  those 
heads.)  After  this  administer  tonics  in  com- 
bination with  sedatives,  say  Quinine,  and 
Digitalis;  or  if  this  aftects  the  action  of  the 
heart  too  much,  Conium ; they  may  be  given 
in  tlie  form  of  ITUs,  1 grain  of  the  first  and 
g of  a grain  of  the  second  or  third,  three 
times  a day.  With  some  constitutions,  the 
Iodide  of  Potassium  acts  best ; therefore,  if 
the  above  does  not  succeed,  taice  thereof  2 
scruples.  Compound  Essence  of  Sarsaparilla 
4 drachms,  Tincture  of  Digitalis,  or  Conium 
1 drachm,  and  Cinnamon  or  Mint  Water  8 
ounces ; it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  to 
this.  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  about  a drachm. 
In  obstinate  cases,  the  pustules  may  be 
touched  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  but  this 
should  be  left  to  a surgeon. 

Either  of  the  above  forms  of  Opthalmia, 
especially  the  two  latter,  may  result  in  Ul- 
ceration of  the  Cornea,  which  in  its  more 
dangerous  fonn  is  caused  by  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  itself;  in  its 
less  dangerous  form  by  the  little  pustules 
already  spoken  of;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
treatment  should  be  like  that  of  Strumous 
Opthalmia;  in  the  former  it  cannot  be  too 
active  and  energetic,  as  there  is  little  chance 
of  saving  the  eye  by  other  than  the  strongest 
methods:  Calomel  and  Opium,  Elisters, 
Leeches,  and  the  free  use  of  the  Lancet  will 
no  doubt  be  employed  by  the  medical  man, 
and  no  other  can  detect  the  niceties  of  tho 
case  sufficiently  well  to  treat  it  properly. 

Rheumatic  Irfflammation  of  the  Eye,  has 
its  seat  in  the  middle  or  Sclerotic  coat ; it  is 
characterized  by  intense  pain,  which  be- 
comes more  severe  towards  night,  when  it 
IS  generally  accompanied  by  fever,  and  con- 
stant aching  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit;  ia 
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this  case  it  may  be  seen  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  deeply-seated,  by  the  immobility  of 
the  red  veins,  when  the  lids  are  moved 
about ; the  treatment  here  will  be  like  that 
of  Acute  BJieumatistn,  (which  see). 

Injlammation  oj  the  Iris  is  characterized 
by  intolerance  of  light,  but  not  the  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  eyelids  before  men- 
tioned ; the  whole  coloured  part  of  the  eye 
loses  its  clearness,  and  sometimes  hap  on  it 
white  or  yellow  spots ; a pink  zone  invests 
the  cornea,  and  seems  to  give  a tinge  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  ball.  This  is  a very  rapid 
and  violent  fonn  of  Eye-disease,  and  bleed- 
ing, mercurials,  and  strong  purgatives  must 
be  resorted  to  if  they  can  possibly  be  borne  ; 

2 grains  of  Calomel  w'ith  a | of  a grain  of 
Opium,  given  eveiy  six  hours  until  soreness 
of  the  mouth  is  produced,  and  if  it  does  not 
open  the  bowels  freely.  Black  Draughts  every 
morning,  very  low  diet,  and  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  are  the  orthodox  remedies,  and  the 
best. 

Of  that  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
called  Cataract^  we  have  spoken  under  its 
proper  head  (wliich  see)  ; there  is  another 
disease  which,  without  any  such  opacit)'-,  or 
paralysis  of  the  nerves,  produces  blindness, 
and  tliis  is  tenned  Glaucoma.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  an  unusual  dilation  of  the  ])upil, 
which  contracts  but  sluggishly,  and  has 
generally  a greenish-brown  hazy  appear- 
ance ; this  is  not  verv  amenable  to  medical 
treatment.  Counter-irritants,  such  as  Blis- 
ters, may  be  tried,  with  Mercurials  and 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  but  there  is  little  chance 
of  preserving  the  sight,  which  has  usually 
become  impaired  before  the  above  symptoms 
declare  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  Cataract ; the  mischief, 
in  this  case,  seems  to  be  deep  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  cloudy  appearance  of  which 
fan  only  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  looked 
straight  into. 

Inflammation  of  the  Choroid  is  known  by 
its  accompanying  dull  heavy  pains  ; and  by 
bulging  and  discoloration  of  the  white  por- 
tions ; this,  like  Dropsy  of  the  Dye,  which 
occurs  in  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours, 
causing  enlargement  and  loss  of  sight,  can- 
not be  treated  by  other  than  a skilful  sur- 
geon, and  seldom  by  him  with  success.  The 
aid  of  such  must  also  be  sought  foy  Cataract 
of  the  Eye,  the  only  cure  for  which  is  the 
entire  removal  of  the  ball,  an  operation  by 
no  means  dangerous,  and  easily  gone  through 
by  the  aid  of  Chloroform.  (See  Cataract).  •' 

Yore  Amaurosis,  (see  that  head) ; for  Near 
or  Short- Sight,  (see  A ^) — (see  Squint- 

%ny) . It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
Lead  or  Mercury,  in  any  of  their  forms  of  I 


combination,  are  applied  to  the  eye  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  likely  to  produce 
Opacity  of  the  Cornea,  and  consequent  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  even  without  this  result, 
the  white,  by  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
may  become  permanently  stained  of  an 
olive  colour. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  Eye  aflec- 
tions  which  relate  rather  to  the  appendages 
than  to  the  globe  itself ; although,  from  the 
intimate  connexion  existing  between  all 
Darts  of  this  complex  organ,  no  one  part  can 
be  morbidly  affected,  without  the  rest  par- 
;akiug,  to  some  extent,  in  the  mischief. 

Styes  are  little  inflammatory  tumours 
which  frequently  make  their  appearance  on 
die  edges  of  the  Eyelids  of  children,  they 
rarely  affect  grown  persons,  and,  although 
troublesome,  are  not  at  all  dangerous  local! 
nor  prejudiciousto  the  general  health ; they 
run  the  same  course  as  boils,  which,  in 
reality,  they  are  ; generally  speaking,  they 
require  no  medical  treatment,  but  when  very 
large  and  painful,  a Hot  Water  Fomentation 
will  prove  beneficial ; when  once  the  rnatter 
has  escaped,  they  heal  very  quickly,  a simple 
dressing  of  Spermaceti  Ointment  is  some- 
times required,  but  not  often. 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  sometimes 
very  red  and  stiff,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  small  follicles  or  ducts 
which  open  there;  the  best  remedy  is  a 
little  Bed  Precipitate  Ointment  rubbed  into 
the  roots  of  the  lashes,  when  the  lids  are 
closed  on  retiring  to  rest ; this  may  be  re- 
peated every  night  until  no  longer  required. 
A little  Grey  Powder,  combined  with  Ehu- 
barb,  should  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  and  somewhat  low.  When  inflamma- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  the  eyelids  for  a 
time,  their  insides  when  inverted,  will  often 
present  a rough  granular  appearance ; in 
this  case  they  should  be  gently  rubbed  over 
Avith  a smooth  piece  of  Dry  Sulphate  of 
Copper;  the  lid  should  be  kept  open  after 
the  application  until  the  eyeball  is  syringed 
Avith  Avarm  Avater,  to  remove  from  it  any  of 
the  solution  caused  by  the  flow  of  tears 
acting  on  the  sulphate  ; there  will  probably 
bo  great  smarting  of  the  eye,  and  increased 
redness  of  the  white  portion,  which  must  be 
suffered  to  subside  before  the  application  is 
repeated,  AA’hich  it  Avill,  most  likely,  have  to 
be  many  times.  Loav  diet,  and  Mercury 
with  Ehubarb,  as  recommended  in  the_  last 
case,  are  also  required  in  this._  Sometimes 
the  hairs  on  the  lids  groAV  inAvards  and 
cause  great  inutation  of  the  balls ; Collodion 
brushed  over  the  lids  will,  as  it  dries, 
cause  contraction  of  the  skin,  and  so  draw 
the  hairs  outward,  hut  this  is  only  a tempo- 
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nry  relief,  and  the  application  must  be 
frequently  repeated ; surgical  aid  must  be 
sought  for  the  case,  which  is  called 
2'richiasis. 

Entrophm  and  Extropium  are  turning  in 
and  turning  out  of  the  edges  of  the  Eyelids; 
in  the  first  case  the  lashes  rub  against  and 
inflame  the  ball ; in  the  second  the  inside  of 
the  lid  is  exposed,  and  becomes  sore  and 
inflamed ; only  a skilful  operator  can  effect- 
ually deal  with  these  two  forms  of  Eye 
disease,  although  some  relief  may  be  afforded 
in  the  former  of  them  by  the  Collodion  ap- 
plication above  described.  Ptosis  is  a drop- 
ping of  the  upper  eyelids  in  consequence  of 
pals)'  arising  from  disease  of  the  nerve 
which  supplies  the  Levator  muscle ; some- 
times the  dropping  is  partial,  sometimes 
entire,  so  that  the  whole  eye  is  covered  ; 
this  is  a symptom  of  organic  disease,  which 
may  be  of  a trivial  and  temporary  character, 
or  extensive  and  permanent : no  domestic 
treatment  can  be  of  any  service  in  the  case. 
Small  encysted  tumours  and  red  spots  called 
neevi,  frequently  appear  about  the  Eyelids, 
and  also  little  abscesses,  the  latter  especially 
after  erysipelas,  small  pox,  or  any  other 
inflammatory  diseases  which  affect  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  is  very  loose  about 
the  Eye.  The  latter  may  be  pricked  with  a 
common  lancet,  when  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  character ; but  the  former  should 
not  be  meddled  with  except  by  experienced 
hands.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  conveyance  of  tears  from  the  lachry- 
mal sac  to  the  nose,  sometimes  occur;  only 
a surgeon  can  attempt  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions, and  remedy  any  defects  which 
may  be  discoverable  in  the  organs. 

As  to  Squinting,  Optieal  Illusions,  or 
Spectra,  Near  and  Short  Sight,  our  readers 
Y/ill  find  full  particulars  in  relation  thereto, 
under  their  several  heads.  We  have  now 
gone  through  most  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  Eye  and  its  appendages  arc  subject,  in 
as  full,  and  we  trust  satisfactory  a manner, 
as  our  space  w'ould  permit.  A few  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Eye  as  symptomatic 
of  disease,  may  be  useful  in  conclusion. 

A Blood-shot  Eye  may  indicate  either  in- 
^‘J^’^^tion,  or  congestion,  or  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  organ  itself,  or  catarrh,  or 
influenza,  but  measles  especially. 

Contracted  Pupil,  if  it  be  no^t  the  result 
of  local  disease,  shows  that  some  serious 
mischief  is  going  on  in  the  brain  ; there 
may  be  compression,  or  watery  eflfusion; 
this  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  taking 
large  doses  of  opium. 

Eilated  Pupil  occurs  in  amaurosis,  and 
several  diseases  of  the  brain ; small  doses  of 


Opium  will  frequently  produce  this ; and  the 
outward  application  of  Atropine,  or  Bella- 
^ donna,  will  nearly  ahvays  do  so. 

' Intolerance  of  Light  we  have  already 
spoken  of  asasymptomof  StrumuousOpthal- 
mia ; in  severe  headaches,  fevers  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  it  is  also  met  with. 

Prominence  of  the  Eyeballs  may  result 
from  dropsy  of  the  eye  itself,  but  it  is  ofteik 
symptomatic  of  some  obscure  disease,  affect- 
ing the  Brain  or  Heart  (which  see). 

Smarting  of  the  Eye  occurs  in  acute  Op- 
thalmia,  and  in  that  stage  of  measles  in 
which  these  organs  are  particularly  aflected. 

Squinting,  although  commonly  a chronic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  is,  when 
it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  active  disease, 
indicative  of  mischief  in  the  brain,  which 
may  terminate  in  Apoplexy  (which  see) . 

Watering  of  the  Eyes  is,  when  acute,  symp- 
tomatic of  Influenza;  when  chronic,  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  tears  through  the 
nasal  duct. 

Yellowness  of  the  Whites  of  the  Eyee 
precedes  and  accompanies  Jaundice,  and  in*' 
dicates  an  improper  action  of  the  Liver, 
(which  see),  and^?7^. 

Eye  Bright.  The  plant  formerly  known 
as  Euphrasy  (which  see). 

F.,  or  Ft.  Abbreviations  of  the  Latin 
w'ord^a^,  or  fiant-—\o,i  it,  or  them,  be  made; 
used  in  Prescriptions  (which  see). 

Face  Ague.  A painful  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  face.  See  Neuralgia. 

Face  (Latin  facies').  The  lower  and 
front  portion  of  the  Head  (which  see).  It 
consists  of  fourteen  bones  firmly  joined  to- 
gether, except  in  the  instance  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone.  The  principal  cavities  are  fho 
orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  opening  for  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and  the 
opening  for  the  optic  nerves.  Ihe  nasal 
cavity  in  the  skull  is  large  ; the  nose  being 
composed  chiefly  of  cartilage,  divided  by 
thin  vertical  plates,  pierced  above  with 
numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  (See  Nose),  also  Jaws, 
Teeth,  &c.  There  are  several  medical 
terms  founded  upon  the  Latin  root  facies ; 
such  as  F.  Hippocratica,  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  face  immediately  before 
death,  described  by  Hippocrates.  (Se^ 
Countenance;  F.  rubra,  see  Guita  Rosace^> 
or  Rosy  Drop  ; o\e,o  Acne.)  Then  we  have 
Facial,  belonging  to  the  face  ; as  the  Facial 
Angle,  an  angle  composed  of  two  lines ; one 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  from  the  ear  to  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor-teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  latter 
point,  touching  the  most  projecting  portion 
of  the  forehead ; Facial  Nerve^  appli^  to 
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the  portia  dura  of  the  7th  pair,  as  the 
Trifacial  is  to  the  5th  pair.  The  Facial 
Vein  is  that  which  commences  at  the 
Bummit  of  the  head  and  forehead.  (See 
Angular^  Veins.)  There  is  another  of  these 
terms  used  by  the  French  physicians — viz., 
Face  G yippee.  See  Fhysiognomy . 

Factitious  (Latin  factito,  to  practice). 
Anything  made  or  produced  by  means  of 
art,  in  opposition  to  the  natural  production; 
thus  we  apply  the  term  to  diseases  produced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient  (see  Feigned 
Diseases) ; also  to  waters  prepared  arti- 
ticially  in  imitation  fo  the  natural  ones  of 
Cheltenham,  &c. 

Faculty  (Latin  facultas).  ^ The  power 
or  ability  by  which  any  action  is  performed. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  body 
of  professors  of  the  medical  art.  See  Fhy- 
sicia7i,  Surgeon.,  &c. 

FiiiCES  (Latin,  plural  of  /cea-,  dregs). 
The  rejected  residue  of  the  food  passed  into 
the  stomach  after  it  has  served  the  purposes 
of  nutrition.  (See  Excrements.)  According 
to  Berzelius,  the  normal  constituents  of 
human  faeces  are  as  follows: — Water  73’3, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  llemains,  7'0  ; Bile, 
0-9  ; Albumen,  0 9 ; Beculiar  Extractive 
Matter,  27;  Salts,  L2;  Slimy  Matter, 
consisting  of  Bicromel,  Beculiar  Animal 
Matter,  and  Insoluble  Residue,  14’0=100'0. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  faeces  when  the 
health  is  perfect,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
peculiar  in  tlie  diet  to  render  it  otherwise  ; 
in  diseases,  great  changes  take  place,  not 
only  in  the  proportions,  but  even  in  the  in- 
gredients of  which  the  faeces  are  composed : 
by  their  peculiarities  of  substance,  smell, 
and  colour,  the  medical  man  is  enabled  in  a 
great  measure  to  judge  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  mischief  going  on  within  ; 
therefore  it  is  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  preserved  for  his  inspection ; the 
following  are  a few  of  their  most  obvious  in- 
dications. 

Xalural  motions  are  of  a gingerbread 
colour,  slightly  varying  in  tint  and 
line,  and  of  tolerable  solidity  of  con- 
sistence, although  perfectly  impressible. 
The  smell  is  olfensive,  but  has  not  that 
peculiar  fetidity  which  is  observed  in  some 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system.  The 
evacuation  should  be  daily,  and  at  or  near 
a certain  hour ; but  a deviation  from  this 
rule  is  no  piwof  of  ill  health,  we  have 
known  persons,  in  a perfectly  healthy  state, 
who  only  went  to  stool  once  in  two,  three, 
or  four  days,  and  even  a week ; it  depends 
greatly  upon  habit,  but  such  a habit  is  not 
good.  Children  should  be  taught  to  go  at  a 
■jertain  hour  every  day,  and  the  habit  of  a 


daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  once  fixed, 
will  probably  remain  through  life,  except 
when  it  is  interfered  with  by  sickness,  or 
the  failing  powers  which  are  often  a conse- 
quence of  old  age.  ^ 

Mucous  evacuations  have  a semi-tran- 
sparent, jellv-like  appearance  ; they  may  be 
tinged  with  brown,  green,  or  yellow,  all  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  bile ; or  red  with 
blood,  when  there  is  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
mucous  Diarrhcea  and  Dysentery. 

Lymphatic  evacuations  have  a rough, 
shreddy,  or  spotty  appearance;  there  may 
be  little  iri'egular  round  specks,  like  dirty 
white  of  egg,  scattered  through  the  fseces, 
or  long  pieces  like  shreds  of  L'mph  or 
dingj'-coloured  parchment ; in  this  case  it 
is  likely  there  may  be  acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
the  seat  of  which  may  be  in  any  of  the 
bowels,  or  merely  the  rectum. _ This,  like 
the  above,  is  a symptom  of  Diarrhxa  and 
Dysentery. 

Fus  in  the  Faeces  indicates  either  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  the  breaking  of  an 
internal  abscess  into  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages ; if  there  is  much  of  it,  the  latter  is 
most  likely  the  case.  This  is  a dangerous 
symptom.  (See  Abscess,  Ulceration.) 

Bile  in  the  Faeces  indicates  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  cause  of  which  m.ay  be 
excessive  irritation,  or  active  congestion ; 
in  which  case  the  colour  is  generally  _ of  a 
bright  yellowish  brown,  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  it  is  of  a decided 
green  colour : this  too  is  often  the  case  with 
grown  persons,  when  the  liver  is  just  re- 
covering from  a torpid  state  and  beginning 
to  act  violently  ; this  is  commonly  the  case, 
too,  in  hydrocephalus,  when  the  colour  is 
a peculiarly  deep  green.  Bilious  motions 
may,  or  may  not,  be  loose,  although  they 
are  generally  so,  from  the  bile  acting  as  an 
irritant  in  the  lining  of  the  bowels. 

Absence  of  Bile  in  the  Faeces  is  shown  by 
absence  of  colour ; the  motions  are  claypy, 
sometimes  as  pale  as  pipeclay,  and  ranging 
from  that  shade  up  to  the  natural  hue,  occa- 
sionally assuming  a greyish  tint ; they  vary 
in  substance,  and  when  liquid  are  usually 
frothy,  and  float  upon  water  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  they  contain. 

Loose  Motions  proceedfrom  somany  causes, 
that  we  cannot  take  them  as  clear  indications 
of  any  particular  diseases  ; they  are  always 
present  where  there  is  an  irritated  or  in- 
flamed state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
Diarrhoea,  in  some  stages  of  which  they  be- 
come altogether  JVatery .'  if.  when  in  this 
state,  they  exhibit  rice-like  particles,  they 
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indicate  Astafie  Cholera  (which  see),  or  the 
too  t>>nve.  ful  action  of  saline,  or  drastic  pur- 

No/i'rf  motions,  when  too  much  so,  indi- 
cate Constipation  (which  see).  Offensive 
motions  occur  in  dyspepsia,  especially  those 
forms  of  it  which  are  associated  with  hypo- 
chondriasis; the  faetor  is  excessive  in  low 
fevers,  when  the  poison  introduced  into  the 
systepi  seems  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  thereof  peculiarly  liable  to 
decomposition. 

Fahrenheit.  The  inventor  of  the  ther- 
mometer which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
is  generally  used  in  medicine  and  the  colla- 
teral sciences ; his  Christian  names  were 
Gabriel  Daniel,  and  he  was  born  at  Danzig 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; he 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
London  in  1724,  and  died  in  1740.  "See 
Thermometer. 

Fainting.  This  is  a state  of  total  or 
partial  unconsciousness,  occasioned  by  di- 
minished action  of  the  heart,  causing  a less 
rapid  circulation  of  blood  through  the  brain. 
The  causes  of  it  are  various,  and  sometimes 
very  peculiar,  such  as  a particular  smell ; 
that  of  a rose  for  instance,  has  been  known 
tn  occasion  it ; certain  objects  presented  to 
the  sight;  surprise,  joy,  fear,  or  any  sudden 
emotions ; loss  of  blood,  or  anything  which 
tends  to  debilitate  the  system  by  diminish- 
ing the  vital  energy. 

The  first  sensation  of  fainting  to  the 
patient  himself  is  generally  a singing  in 
the  ears,  then  the  sight  becomes  confused, 
and  all  the  senses  deadened ; a clammy 
sweat  breaks  out  over  the  person,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  limbs 
refuse  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  sinks  to  the  earth  as  helpless  and 
motionless  as  a corpse;  indeed  the  condi- 
tion so  closely  resembles  that  of  death,  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  it  therefrom. 
This  is  a complete  faint ; frequently  the 
tits  are  only  partial  and  very  limited  in 
duration;  but  whether  so  or  not  the  best 
treatment  is  to  place  the  patient  in  an  hori- 
zontal position ; free  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  from  all  incum- 
brances ; let  the  fresh  air  play  freely  upon 
them,  and  sprinkle  the  former  with  cold 
water ; holding  to  the  nostrils  from  time  to 
time  some  volatile  stimulant,  such  as  Harts- 
horn or  Ammonia  ; as  soon  as  swallowing 
can  be  accomplished,  administer  about  30 
drops  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  or  Sal  Volatile,  in 
Water.  The  after-treatment  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  cause. 

As  the  first  stage  of  some  forms  of  Apo- 
llexy  and  Paralysis  ia  one  of  faintness,  a 


little  discrimination  shoiild  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  stimulants.  Where  the 
seizure,  too,  is  in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood, 
no  violent  efforts  at  restoration  should  for  a 
time  be  made,  as  this  state  is  necessary  for 
the  patient’s  safety.  See  Syncope. 

Faith.  In  medicines  has  much  to  do  with 
their  good  effect,  hence  the  most  wondrouo 
cures  often  effected  by  quack  nostrum  s.  With- 
out faith  in  his  skill  and  judgment,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  medicines  he  administers, 
the  medical  man  has  a most  difficult  game 
to  play ; it  is  that  faith  only  which  can  in- 
duce a patient  to  go  on  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  nay,  year  after  year,  pursuing 
the  same  round  of  draughts  and  pills  and 
mixtures,  and  assuring  himself  that  he  is 
all  the  bettor  for  them,  while  his  medical 
attendant,  knowing  he  can  only  charge  for 
so  much  medicine  sent  in,  continues  the 
supply,  although  he  is  probably  aware  that 
little  good  can  come  of  it.  And  this  arises 
out  of  the  absurd  system  of  charging  for 
medicines  only.  A patient  grumbles  at 
half-a-crown  for  a visit,  and  demands  “ stuff 
for  his  money,”  stuff  he  therefore  has,  far 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  while  he  refuses  to  pay  his  doctor,  as 
he  does  his  lawyer,  for  adviee.  Faith  in 
medicines,  we  say,  is  a good  thing,  for  it 
gives  them  double  efficacy,  but  an  intelligent 
faithin  the  Family  Doctor  especially ; the  pa- 
tient should  believe,  that  whether  he  orders 
much  or  little,  or  no  medicine  at  all,  he  is 
guided  by  the  light  of  science,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  experience.  This  is  the  faith  we 
would  have  our  readers  cherish,  and  they 
will  have  a much  better  chance  of  being 
cured  of  those  ailments  which  are  curable, 
and  of  finding  relief  in  those  which  are  not, 
than  if  they  took  pills  and  potions  by  whole- 
sale, and  paid  for  their  physic,  as  for  their 
wine,  by  the  hogshead. 

Falciform  (Latin or  jTa/efs,  a scythe, 
or  sickle,  and/orma,  likeness).  Scythe-like ; 
processes  of  the  dura  mater,  called  Falx 
cerebri  and  F.  cerebelli^  on  account  of  their 
sickle-like  curvature.  See  Brain. 

Falling  Sickness.  So  called  from  the 
patient  suddenly  falling  to  the  ground  when 
attacked  by  it : Caducus  morbus  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  distinguished,  but 
it  is  more  commonly  known  as  Epilepsy 
(which  see). 

Fallopian  Ligament  and  Tubes.  The 
former  of  these  is  frequently  called  Pour~ 
part's  Ligament.  It  is  connected  with 
the  latter,  which  were  named  after  their 
discoverer,’  Gabriel  Fallopius,  an  Italian 
anatomist  the  16th  century.  See 
Eax 
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Fames  Canina.  Canine,  or  voracious 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Farina  (Latin /ar  or  f arris,  corn)  . Meal, 
vegetable  flour,  procured  by  grinding  the 
seed  of  Wheat  (which  see),  and  other  grain ; 
hence  we  have  the  term  I'annacecB  applied 
to  articles  of  food  generally  which  contain 
farinaceous  matter,  including  many  vege- 
table products,  such  as  the  potatoe,  beans, 
peas,  &c. 

Farinaceous  Food.  Any  article  of  diet 
prepared  from  flour  containing  farina,  such 
as  that  of  the  cerealia,  legumina,  &c.,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  it  at  the  same  time 
nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  term 
has  been  especially  applied  to  a variety  of 
preparations,  said  to  be  most  suitable  for 
children,  invalids,  and  those  of  weak  diges- 
tive powers  baked  wheaten  flour,  flnely 
sifted,  appears  to  be  the  great  staple  pf  these 
preparations,  which  are,  in  the  main,  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious  ; some  contain  a 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  some  an  admixture 
of  several  kinds  of  meal,  which  is  not,  in  all 
cases,  desirable.  Semola  and  Semolina  are 
articles  of  this  class,  and  in  them  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  gluten,  the  nutrient 
principle,  than  in  most  others;  rice  and 
potato  flour,  in  which  there  is  a great  deal 
of  starch,  are  not  so  good ; bean  and  pea 
meal  often  disagree  with  weak  stomachs, 
nevertheless,  a small  proportion  of  these  may 
be  of  service,  mixed  with  wheaten  and  other 
flour.  Hard’s  Farinaceous  Food,  consisting, 
we  believe,  of  the  finest  flour  of  wheat, 
is  unexceptionable,  except  on  the  score  of 
price.  The  composition  of  the  llevelenta 
Arabica  and  Axtra  Mankaz,  can  scarcely  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable 
one  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits  as 
food  for  invalids;  thev  appear  to  consist 
chiefly,  if  notwholly,  _of  meal  of  some  of  the 
leguminous,  or  pea  tribe  of  plants.  On  the 
whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  best,  as  it  is  certainly 
cheapest,  to  prepare  this  kind  of  food  at 
home ; there  can  be  nothing  better  than 
hi«-hly  baked  wheat  flour,  flnely  _ sifted  ; 
should  it  be  found  to  produce  costiyeness, 
a little  barley-meal  may  be  added,  or 
be  partly  sweetened  with  Manna.  It  should 
be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  not  exposed  much 
to  the  air  before  it  is  used.  See  Diet,  looa. 

Far  Sightedness.  A state  of  vision 
which  is  most  frequently  observed  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  See  Bresbyopia,  Bight. 

Fascia  (Latin  yhsefs  a bundle) . 1st,  ihe 
name  of  a bandage ; 2nd,  of  the  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  a muscle,  as  Fascia  lata, 
name  frequently  given  to  the  aponeurosis  ol 
the  thigh.  From  the  same  root,  comes 
F(ueiculus,  a little  bundle  or  handful ; thus 


we  say,  using  the  plural  of  the  term,  that  a 
muscle  consists  of  a fasciculi  of  Abres: 
then  again  the  fluke,  an  intestinal  worm,  ia 
called  Fasciola  Hepatica.  See  Vermes. 

Fat  (Latin  adeps).  Solid  animal  oil: 
that  of  the  human  species  consists  of  three 
proximate  principles,  stearine,  margarine, 
and  oleine,  which  at  the  temperature  of  the 
living  animal  body  are  fluid,  but  when, 
after  death,  the  temperature  falls,  the  two 
former  become  solid.  It  may  be  asked  why, 
if  it  be  in  a fluid  state  while  we  live,  the  fat 
docs  not  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
sink  to  some  dependent  parts  of  the  body  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  enclosed  in 
spherical  cells,  which  prevent  its  diffusion. 
The  uses  of  fat  are  two-fold,  first  it  forms 
soft  pads  or  cushions  for  the  various  bones 
and  organs  to  work  upon  without  injui'ing 
each  other ; and,  second,  it  constitutes  a 
store  of  combustible  material,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  animal  heat  is  kept  up.  Thus 
we  find  that  animals  which  hybernate,  or 
pass  the  winter  in  sleep,  altlmugh  generally 
plump  and  in  good  condition  when  they 
retire  to  their  retreats,  come  out  thence  thin 
.and  meagre.  We  hear  of  creatures  which 
have  been  buried  in  snow,  or  otherwise 
deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  food, 
living  upon  their  own  fat,  meaning  that 
this  internal  store  of  nutriment  served  to 
azotize  the  blood  and  keep  up  the  degree  of 
heat  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
animal  functions. 

A certain  amount  of  fat,  then,  appears  to 
be  a requisite  of  sound  health,  and  doubt- 
less it  is  so,  although  we  frequently  see 
persons  who  have  little  or  none  of  it  hearty 
and  vigorous ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
those  whose  excessive  obesity  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  far  from  a healthy 
condition,  as  indeed  they  are,  although 
their  physical  powers  may  for  a time  be 
unimpaired,  and  their  mental  energies  un- 
clogged by  the  corporeal  weight  which  they 
have  to  bear:  very  fat  people  are  always 
bad  subjects  for  disease,  especially  if  it  be 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  it  is  in 
such  that  we  look  for  apoplexy,  and  other 
sudden  terminations  of  life.  Very  com- 
monly fat  accumulates  in  the  body  as 
persons  advance  in  years,  and  those  often 
who  are  thin  in  youth  become  stout  in 
the  full  maturity  or  decline  of  life ; this 
may  be  owing  in  a great  degree  to  tha 
diminished  activity  of  the  daily  habits, 
both  mental  and  bodily ; restless,  busy 
people  seldom  grow  fat,  nor  do  those  of  a 
hypochondriacal  and  cynical  cast  of  mind  J 
it  is  your  easy-going,  good-natm’ed  men 
and  women,  who  “laugh  and  grow  fat,  m 
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the  merry  twinkle  of  whose  eye,  and  jovial 
chuckle,  one  reads  of  contentment  and 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are ; but 
sometimes  this  obesity  becomes  a real 
disease,  marring  all  tlie  pleasures  of  life, 
preventing  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
and  shortening  its  duration  ; especially  is 
this  the  case  when  it  begins  in  childhood, 
or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  when  there  is 
frequently  associated  with  it  intellectual 
deficiency,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  counteract  as  much 
as  possible  the  tendency  to  increase , fat. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  of  Doctor  Chambers  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  this  end : — “ The 
first  thing  indicated  in  all  cases  is  to  cut  oft' 
as  far  as  possible,  the  supply  of  material. 
Fat,  oil,  and  butter  should  be  rigorously 
interdicted  in  the  diet  table.  But  all  eat- 
ables contain  some  portion  of  oleaginous 
matter,  and  especially  those  most  conve- 
nient to  advise  the  use  of  for  a lengthened 
period ; and  almost  all  are  capable  of  a 
transformation  into  fat,  when  a small 
quantity  of  this  substance  is  previously 
present.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
mass  of  food  should  lie  in  the  stomach  as 
short  a time  as  possible,  in  order  that  at 
least  a fatty  fermentation  may  not  be  set  up 
in  it.  Very  light  meals  should  be  taken  at 
times  most  favourable  to  rapid  digestion, 
and  should  consist  of  substances  easy  of 
solution  and  assimilation.  To  this  end  the 
time  of  the  meals  should  be  fixed  for  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  before  exertion  has 
rendered  the  organs  of  nutrition  languid  and 
weak.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  dry 
toast, ^ or  what  is  still  better,  sea-biscuit ; 
and  if  much  active  exercise  is  intended,  a 
small  piece  of  lean  meat.  Dinner  at  one, 
on  meat  with  the  fat  cut  oft*,  stale  bread  or 
biscuit,  and  some  plain  boiled  macaroni,  or 
biscuit  pudding,  oy  way  of  second  course. 
Liquids  should  be  taken,  not  at  the  meal, 
but  half-an-hour  after,  so  as  not  to  impede 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 
mass.  Here  should  end  the  solid  feeding  of 
the  day  ; no  second  dinner,  or  supper  should 
follow,  nor,  indeed,  any  more  meals  be  taken 
sitting  down.  A piece  of  biscuit  and  a glass 
of  water  can  be  taken  standing  up,  if  faint- 
ness is  experienced ; a cup  of  gruel,  or  roast 
upple,  before  going  to  bed. 

_ “The  smallest  amount  of  nutriment  con- 
sistent v'ith  the  health  of  the  individual  can 
be  found  by  experiment  only ; but  we  need 
not  fear  that  ten  ounces  of  solid  food  a dav 
is  too  little.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  often  advisable  to  add  a small 
allowance  of  malt  liquor  at  dinner,  as  other- 


wise the  craving  of  the  appetite  is  lest  easily 
appeased.  The  beers  to  be  avoided  are,  oi 
course,  the  thick,  sweet  kinds ; but  that 
which  is  thoroughly  fermented  at  a low 
temperature,  in  the  Bavarian  way,  seems  to 
contain  very  little  injurious  matter.  I do 
not  know  that  any  advice  concerning  sleep 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  obese  personsj 
beyond  what  we  should  recommend  to  ah 
classes  of  men.  They  are  usually  uneasy 
sleepers,  and  though  lethargic,  by  no  means 
averse  to  early  rising. 

“In  cases  where  the  fat  is  largely  accumu- 
lated in  the  abdomen,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  the  patient  to  wear  a band  round  the 
cavity,  wliich  may  be  tightened  gradually. 
The  support  thus  given  to  the  abdominal 
muscles  relieves  the  dragging  sensations  in 
the  loins  which  many  persons,  whose  viscera 
are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  strength, 
experience.  It  enables  exercise  to  be  taken 
with  more  facility,  and  appears  also,  by 
pressure,  to  aflord  some  assistance  to  the 
absorption  of  fat.  The  above  remarks  will 
apply  equally  to  all  forms  of  obesity;  the 
abstinence  recommended  can  be  borne  even 
by  the  aged,  and  only  comfort  be  experienced. 

“As  respects  exercise,  however,  a dis- 
tinction requires  to  be  made.  'J'he  young 
and  vigorous,  whose  obesity  does  not  prevent 
the  use  of  their  legs,  cannot  employ  them 
niore  usefully  than  in  walking  as  long  as 
they  are  able.  The  greater  number  of  hours 
per  day  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  exercise, 
the  quicker  will  be  the  diminution  of  bulk. 
But  as  riding,  by  the  gentle  shaking  of  tha 
abdomen,  excites  the  secretions  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  more,  it  should,  where  prac- 
ticable, be  employed  in  addition.  Where 
freedom  of  motion  has  once  been  gained, 
rowing,  shooting,— any,  or  all,  of  the  forms 
of  British  gymnastics,  should  be  adopted  as 
regular  habits. 

“ Purgatives  I have  generally  found  not 
needed  in  the  plethoric  form ; the  bowels 
act  usually  once  or  twice  in  the  da3^  But 
in  the  asthenic  obesity  of  old  people^  where 
the  abdominal  walls  are  weakened  by  long 
pressure  of  an  unnatural  weight,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  them. 

“But  there  is  one  class  of  medicines  so 
peculiarly  applicable  to  all  cases  of  obesity, 
that  I think  a trial  should  never  be  omitted. 
The  chemical  affinity  of  alkalies  for  tat, 
point  them  out  as  appropriate  alternatives 
in  this  complaint,  and  experience  proves 
that  they  are  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  most  eligible  one  is 
Liquor  Lotassce,  and  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  much  larger  quantities  than  any 
other.  If  given  in  milk  and  water,  we 
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may  safely  commenco  with  ^ a-draclim, 
'nd  raise  the  dose  to  1 drachm  and 
three  times  a day.  The  milk  covers  the 
taste  of  the  Potash  better  than  any  other 
vehicle.  It  has  truly  the  advantage  of 
saponifying  a portion  of  the  remedy,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  its  efficacy 
is  thereby  endangered;  indeed, ^soap  itself 
has  been  strongly  recommended.” 

It  is  a foolish  habit  with  some  to  take 
large  quantities  of  vinegar  with  the  view  of 
checking  a real  or  supposed  tendency^  to 
grow  fat ; they  cannot  do  this  without  in- 
jury to  the  digestive  organs,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  felt  in  after  years,  if  not  at 
the  time. 

AVith  regard  to  animal  fat  as  an  article  of 
f^od,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  generally 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  therefore  those 
who  lead  sedentary  lives,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  should  partake  of  it  but  sppingly. 
In  very  cold  climates  large  quantities  of  it 
may  be  taken,  there  indeed  this  kind  of  food 
is  required,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  animal 
heat  in  tlie  system;  hence  to  the  Green- 
lander train  oil  and  whale’s  blubber  are  m 
some  degree  necessaries  of  life,  while  to  the 
European,  fatty  food  of  a far  more  palatable 
nature,  if  taken  in  excess,  increases  the 
secretion  of  bile,  and  causes  disorder  of  the 
digestive  functions  generally. 

The  fat  of  deer,  of  vipers,  and  various 
ether  animals  was  formerly  used  iu  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  and  in  some  cases  of 
irritability  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  low  inflamation,  such  food  is  likely  to  be 
serviceable.  Externally,  fat  is  largely  em- 
ploved,  and  with  great  advantage.  Sec 
Adeps. 

Farcimex,  or  Farcy.  The  first  of  tliese 
terms  is  the  name  given  by  Sauynges  to  the 
equine  species  of  scrofula,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  is  more  commonly  known  by 
the  last,  or  by  Glanders  (which  see). 

Fard  is  the  French  term  for  rouge,  and 
other  paints  used  for  the  face.  See  Cosmetics. 

Fatuity.  F oolishness,  weakness  of  mind. 
See  Idiotcy,  Moria. 

Fauces  (plural  of  the  Latin  faux  or 
faucis,  the  gullet) . This  is  the  gorge  or  back 
of  the  mouth,  being  the  space  which  lies 
between  the  uvula  and  arches  of  the  palate 
above,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  epi- 
glottis below.  See  Throat. 

Fausses  Faux  (French  for  False  Waters) . 
Water  discharged  from  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  and  attributed  by  some  to  the 
transudation  of  the  liquor  amnii  through  the 
ti&sue  of  the  membrane.  See  Pregnancy . 

Favus  (a  honeycomb).  A term  applied 
to  a peculiar  skin  disease  which  is  developed 


in  the  shape  of  yellow  cup-like  Bcabe 
which  grow  minute  fungi ; these  arc  gene- 
rally on  the  head,  but  sometimes  elsewhere. 
See  Pornyo,  or  Scald  Bead. 

Famine  (from  the  Latin  fames').  Des* 
titution;  scarcity  of  food,  Starvation. 

Fasting.  Abstinence  from  food  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary ; frequently  prac- 
tised by  religious  persons  as  a means  of 
subduing  the  carnal  passions  and  appetites, 
and  bringing  the  body  into  subj  ection  to  the 
requirements  of  a holy  life  : it  is  not  our 
province  to  enquire  whether  this  practice  is 
congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
or  not ; we  have  to  do  with  its  effect  upon 
the  bodily  health  only,  and  under  this  head 
may  say  that  as  we  nearly  always  eat  too 
much,  an  occasional  fast  operates  bene- 
ficially, by  giving  the  digestive  organs  time 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  over-labour. 
See  Abstinence. 

Fear.  This  is  a state  or  condition  of  the 
mind,  which  renders  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease especially  difficult ; it  should,  there- 
fore, be  a great  object  with  parents  and 
nurses,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  concernea 
about  children  and  sick  persons,  to  avoid 
exciting  these  strong  mental  emotions,  whose 
depressing  influence  may  render  nugatory 
all  the  remedial  efforts  of  the  most  skilful 
practitioners.  It  is  well  known  that  conta- 
gious and  epidemic  disease  never  spreads  so 
rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  such  fatal  re  • 
suits,  as  among  a community  affected  by 
fear ; many  a strong  man,  whose  physical 
energy  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a severe  struggle  with  disease,  and,  pro- 
bably, come  off  victorious,  overcome  by  a 
craven  fear,  has  laid  him  down  and  died, 
while  his  far  weaker  brother  has  striven 
manfully  with  the  destroyer,  and  passed 
safely  through  the  sanie  dpgers,  because 
he  had  faith  to  support  him — faith  in  the 
guardianship  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
human  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 

health.  . , 

Always  then  endeavour  to  inspire  the  sick 
with  such  a faith,  and  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  that  perfect  ease  which  casteth  out 
fear ; let  all  that  is  done  for  them  be  done 
with  gentleness  and  kindness ; speak  to 
them  hopeful  and  cheering  words  and  with- 
out concealing  from  them  any  danger  with 
which  they  may  be  threatened,  and  the  ne- 
cessity they  are  under  to  be  prepared  for 
Death  and  Eternity ; encourage  them  by  all 
means  to  have  confidence  in  their  medacal 
adviser,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their 
relief.  On  the  youthful  mind,  fear  operates 
most  powerfully,  and  the  rnore  so,  perhaps, 
from  being  vague  and  undefined. 
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Naughty  cliildi*en  aro  Sometimes  threat- 
ened with  a visitation  of  “the  Doctor,”  whose 
name  is  associated  with  all  thing’s  nauseous 
and  horrible  ; so  that  when  it  is  really  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  ■visit  his  little  patients, 
he  tinds  them  in  a perfect  paroxysm  of  ter- 
ror, with  flushed  cheeks,  quickened  pulses, 
unwillingness,  if  not  incapacity,  to  answer 
the  qxiestions  put  them,  and  other  disturb- 
ances ot  the  natural  order  of  things,  which, 
whether  they  be  the  result  of  disease  or  of 
f’car,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  much- 
dreaded  doctor  to  determine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sudden  fright  and  terror  have  some- 
times had  a salutary  effect  in  rousing  the 
system  to  some  mighty  effort,  by  wliich  it 
has  been  enabled  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  hmg-standiug  disease.  This  has  been  es- 
peciallyobserved  in  paralytic  cases,  and  some 
greatly  depressed  states  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ; but  as  a general  rule,  the  operation  of 
fear  is  altogether  mischievous,  and  we  would 
counsel  our  readers  to  banish  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  sick  room  and  the  nur- 
sery. 

tcBRiFUGE  (Latin  fehris,  a fever,  and 
fiigo,  to  dispel).  Any  medicinal  agent  em- 
ployed  for  the  reduction  of  fever.  We  more 
commonly  speak  of  this  class  of  medicines 
now  as  A ntiphlogi  sties  (which  seel.  Diapho- 
Tetics  and  Hefngerants  are  also  Febiifuges  j 
and  so  are  TonicsoX  certain  stages  of  Fevers 
(whichsce).  Arsenic,  Fowler’s  Solution;  An- 
timonial  Powder  and  Tartarized  Antimonv; 
Ammonia,  Acetated  Jdquor  and  Muriate  of ; 
Peravian  Bark,  and  Quinine ; Ipecacuanha ; 
Nitrate  of  Potash;  Nitrous  and  Sulphuric 
Ether:  these  are  some  of  the  principal  Febri- 
fuges now  employed.  Particulars  of  their 
nature  and  doses  will  be  found  under  their 
several  heads.  The  following  ■will  be  found 
good  formulas  for  Febrifuge  Mixtimes  : — 
Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash,’  2 
drachms ; Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  3 drachms; 
Syrup,  6 drachms  ; Water,  sufficient  for  6 
oimces;  pour  out  two  tablespoonsful  in  a 
tumbler,  and  add  15  grains  of  Citric  or  Tar- 
^nc  Acid,  or  a tablespoonful  of  Lemon 
Juice  ; drink  while  effervescing.  Or  take 
® Potash,  1 drachm  ; Sweet 
^pmts  of  Nitre,  3 drachms  ; Tincture  of 
Hyoscyamus,  2 drachms  ; Liquor  of  Acetate 
M Ammonia,  1 ounce  ; Camphor  Mixture 
efficient  to  make  8 ounces  : take  a table- 
poonful  eveiy  fom-  hours  : from  10  to  15 
Irops  of  Antimonial  or  Ipecacuanha  Wine 
to  each  dose  will  make  it  act  more  ener- 
getically, and  this  addition  is  especially  to 
^ recommended  when  a cough  is  present. 
A.nything  wffiich  excites  perspiration  is  use- 


ful as  a Febrifuge  ; hence  warm,  dilv.eiA 
di’inks,  and  mustard  foot-baths  may  be  here 
mentioned. 

Febris  (^J.atin  ferveo  or ferleo,  to  be  hot). 
Applied  to  a class  of  diseases  characterised 
by  increased  heat.  (See  Fever),  of  which  a 
slight  attack  is  called  Fehricuhi. 

Fecula  {LeXiofoecula).  This  is  a prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  be  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  (seo 
Farina,  Starch).  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  any  substance  derived  by  spon- 
taneous subsidence  from  a liquid;  after- 
wards its  application  was  restricted  to 
starch,  wnich  is  deposited  by  agitating  the 
ffour  of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  in  water  ; 
and,  lastly,  we  understand  by  the  term,  that 
vegetable  principle,  from  whatever  plant 
derived,  which,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
wdth  which  it  forms  a gelatinous  solu- 
tion. 

FECinttDATlON  (Latin  fecitndo,  to  make 
fruitful).  The  effect  of  the  vivifying  fluid 
upon  the  germ  or  ovum  wffiich  in  its  fecun- 
dated state  is  termedthe  Emhryo{w^\\\ch.  see^, 
also  Generation,  Impregnation. 

Feigned  Diseases.  These  may  be  pre- 
tended affections,  local  or  general,  which 
have  no  real  existence  ; or  such  as  are  inten- 
tionally _ induced.  Abdominal  tumours, 
animals  in  the  stomach,  are  of  this  class  ol 
diseases,  which  may  be  distinguished  as — 1st, 
those  which  are  strictly  Fictitious;  2nd 
Exaggerated  ; 3rd,  Factitious,  produced  by 
the  patient ; and  4th,  Aggravated,  ori- 
ginating without  the  patient’s  concurrence, 
but  for  some  purpose  artificially  increased. 
Diseases  are  often  feigned  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  compassion,  or  to  escape  the  per- 
formance of  some  unpleasant  duty,  and  so 
well  feigned  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
cheat. 

Fel  Bovinum.  The  Latin  for  Ox  Gall 
(which  see).  Fel  Flua  Passio  was  an  an- 
cient name  for  Cholera  (which  see). 

Felon.  A malignant  whitlow,  in  which 
the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum  (see 
Whitlow). 

Femoris  (Latin  for  the  thigh).  Hence 
we  have  os  femoris,  the  thigh  bone,  which 
is  the  longest  bone  of  the  human  skeleton  • 
also  Femoral  Artery,  the  name  given 
to  the  external  iliac  artery,  immediatelv 
after  it  has  emerged  from  under  the  cru- 
ral arch  ; the  term  Femoral  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  crural  vein,  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Popliteal.  See  Artery 
Veins. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  right 
T emur,  seen  in  its  anterior  aspect  * 1 is 
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the  shaft, 
Thi^h. 


Fenesttia  (Latin  for  a window).  An 
ajierture;  hence  the  terms  F.  ovalis  and 
F.  rotunda  respectively  applied  to  the  oval 
and  round  apertures  of  the  Ear,  sometimes 
called  Foramen  ovale  and  F.  rotundum. 
See  Ear. 

Fermentation.  (Latin  fermentatio). 
A spontaneous  change  which  takes  place  in 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  reduced  to  a 
moist  or  liquid  state  by  water.  Fermen- 
tations are  of  four  kinds,  viz. 1st,  the 
.Saccharine,  when  sugar  is  the  result  of  the 
change,  as  in  that  of  starch;  2nd,  the 
Pannary  or  Vinous,  as  that  of  flour,  forming 
bread;  or  that  of  the  grape  and  other  juices, 
forming  wine,  and  evolving  alcohol;  3rd, 
the  Acetous,  when  the  result  is  acetic  acid, 
or  vinegar  ; and,  4th,  the  Pidrejactive,  com- 
monly that  of  animal  substances  giving 
rise  to  various  fetid  products,  and  evolving 
ammonia. 

Fennel,  Sv^eet.  A plant  common  on 
chalky  cliffs  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  leaves  cut  into  hair-like 
segments,yellowflowers,  and  glaucous  stems; 


botanical  name,  Fotniculum  Vn^garu;  it 
valued  chiefly  for  the  aromatic  and  stimulant 
quality  of  its  leaves  and  seeds,  which  are 


also  diuretic,  and  are  useful  in  flatulency ; 
the  latter,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them, 
are  chiefly  used  ; the  dose  of  the  Bruised 
Seeds  is  from  1 scruple  to  3 ; of  the  Oil  2 or 
3 drops ; but  it  is  generally  taken  in  com- 
bination with  other  aromatics. 

Fermented  Liquors.  These  are  bever- 
ages which  have  undergone  the  process  of 
afcoholic  fermentation;  they  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  natural  products  of  hot 
climates,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
the  vegetable  juices  ferment  in  a high 
temperature.  It  is  clear  from  ancient  re- 
cords, that  such  liquors  have  been  used  from 
the  earliest  periods  ; and  no  doubt  abused 
greatly,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  all  the  good  gifts  of  God  are  liable 
to  be.  The  liquors  of  this  class  (chiefly  in 
use  now)  are  the  various  Foreign  wines, 
mostly  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  grape; 
British  or  Home-made  Wines,  of  Giape, 
Gooseberry,  and  other  juices,  mostly  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  addition  of  sugar; 
Cyder  and  Perry,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
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;rople  and  pear ; and  Malt  Liquors,  having 
tor  llu'ir  bases  the  saccharine  principle  of 
several  kinds  of  grain,  but  chiefly  Barley. 
^ce  Ale  (tnd  Beer,  Beverages,  Drinks,  &c. 

1*  F.RMENTUM  (Latin  Jei'veo  to  work). 
Balm  or  yeast ; or  any  substance  which 
possesses  tho  power  of  commencing  fermen- 
tation. 

^Fenugreek.  The  Trigonella  Foenum- 
Grcgaim;  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosa,  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ; it  is  used  externally  in  cataplasms, 


and  internally  in  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea; 
but  not  now  to  any  great  extent. 

Fern,  Male  (scientific  name  Aspidiuni 
F Uis  Mas),  A common  native  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  FiiicaUs,  chiefly 
used  as  a remedy  for  tape- worm  ; and,  until 
lately,  too  much  neglected,  for  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent anthelmintic,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  rnucli- vaunted  Kousso*  W^e  give  a cut 
of  the  plant,  but  there  is  so  great  a similarity 
in  the  growth  of  many  British  Ferns,  that 
only  a botanist  could  be  sure  of  the  species. 
The  rhizoma  or  root,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
plant  principally  used,  should  be  collected 
between  the  end  of  May  and  middle  of  Sep- 
ternbor,  cleared  of  root  fibres,  decayed  parts 
and  earth,  but  not  washed  : dry  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  open  air,  in  a shady  place: 
powder  those  parts  alone  which  are  greenish 
mternally,  and  keep  in  well  stopped  bottles 
m a ary  place.  The  dose  of  this  powder  is 
from  1 to  3 drachms  : it  should  be  given  on 
an  emptv  stomach,  and  followed,  in  tho 


course  of  two  or  three  hours,  by  an  aperient; 
Castor  Oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  There  is 
an  Oil  of  Male  Fern,  obtained  by  evaporating 
an  Ethereal  Tincture  of  the  buds  or  roots, 
and  this  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  con- 
venient form  of  administration.  It  may  bo 


taken  thus: — ^ a drachm  mixed  with  2 ounces 
of  Mucilage:  half  at  bed-time,  the  rest  in 
the  morning,  with  an  ounce  of  Castor  Oil  3 or 
4 hours  after  the  second  dose.  We  have  known 
several  large  worms  completely  expelled  by 
this  remedy.  A Decoction  of  the  fresh  root  or 
buds  is  also  effectual : dose  about  4 ounces ; 
of  the  Ethereal  Tincture  from  one  to  2 
drachms  may  be  given ; and  of  the  Extract 
from  10  to  30  grains...  See  Anthelmintics, 
Vermifuges. 

Ferro-cyanic  Acid.  A compound  of 
Cyanogen,  Metallic  Iron,  and  Oxygen  It 
has  been  called  Ferr wetted  Chyazic  Acid  • 
It  contains  the  elements  of  Hydrocyanic 
or  Prussic  Acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  its 
properties.  Its  salts,  fonnerly  called  Triple 
Prussiates  are  now  termed  Ferro-cyanUes 
of  which  Prussian  Blue  is  oneoftlie  most 
familiar  examples. 
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I'ERRUM  (Latin  for  Iron,  which  see).  ! 
The  terms  Ferrifda,  iron  wire  ; F.  rameu- 
t'l,  iron  tilings : F.  rnbigo,  rust  or  cai’- 
bonate  of  iron ; F.  sulphus,  F.  ammoniaium, 
and  F.  tartarizatum,  and  other  combinations 
of  the  Latin  root,  will  be  freqviently  met 
with  in  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  works. 

Ferula  Assafcetida.  The^  scientihc 
name  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  yielding  the 
gum  called  Assafoeiida  (which  see). 

Ferula  Persica.  The  stinkmg  Giant 
Fennel,  a native  of  Persia,  thought  by  sorao 
to  vip.Ll  the  gaim  ^iugaponum.  ^ 

li'ETOR.  A bcid  odour  of  uny  kind,  result- 
in^>-  from  putrefaction,  decomposition,  or 
fennentation  ; it  may  be  developed  either 
m the  internal  or  external  parts  of  the 
bodv,  and  thrown  out  in  the  vpious  ex- 
creting processes,  A very  peculiar  fetor  is 
.lift'i'sed  from  the  breath  and  body  of  one 
under  the  influence  of  putrid  fever  and 
other  malig-nant  diseases  ; and  front  mer- 
curial salivation  arises  what  may  be  imme- 
diately detected  as  the  mercurial  fetor,  bee 
Chlorine,  Disinfectants,  Mercury. 

Feu  Volage  (French  for  flying  fire).  A 
name  given  by  the  medical  writers  of  h ranee 
to  one  of  the  forms  of  Erythema  (which  see). 

Fever  (Latin  fehris,  which  see),  the 
characteristic  marks  of  Fever  are  an  increase 
of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a foul  tongue; 
often  cold  chills  and  shivering,  head-ache, 
sore  throat,  great  thirst,  and  an  impaired 
state  of  the  functions  generally. 

The  caiises  are  various  ; among  them  may 
be  named  exposure  to  cold,  heat,  or  wet, 
fatioaie,  long-continued  watching,  or  mental 
anxiety,  intemperance,  unwholesome  or  in- 
sufficient food,  breathing  impure  air,  and  all 
the  bad  local  influences  to  which  the  lower 
classes,  especially  of  large  cities,  are  too 
often  exposed,  and  the  excesses  and  iiregu- 
larities  to  which  these  classes  are  addicted 
Most  of  the  forms  of  Fever  are  epidemic,  and 
their  prevalence  at  or  after  periods  of  scarcity 
and  privation,  of  unusual  heat,  or  excessive 
moisture,  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  are  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  conditions  of  the  system,  which  render 
the  latter  peculiarly  predisposed  to 
influence  ; and  this  is  the  case  with  all  epi- 
demic diseases,  for  many  of  which  we  look 
for  an  increase  at  particular  times  and  sea- 
sons; thus,  in  the  spring,  measles  prevail 
generallv  to  a greater  extent  than  at  any 
bther  part  of  the  year ; scarlet  fever  is  most 
common  in  the  autumn  ; and  typhus  to- 
wards the  close  of  summer,  which,  especially 
if  it  be  cold  and  vret,  is  the  season  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  kinds  of  fever.  Small-pox 
again  is  known  to  be  so  much  more  prevalent 


at  some  periods  than  others,  that  its  propa- 
gation  is  evidently  influenced  by  atmospheric 
causes,  and  so  it  is  with  any  kind  of  Fever 
which,  if  it  once  appears  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  developinent,  spreadpvith 
alarming  rapidity.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
densely  populated  and  ill-ventilated  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  in  hospitals,  and  sick 
rooms,  where  numbers  are  necessarily  con- 
fined in  a limited  space : among  those  classes 
who  pay  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  clean- 
liness, whose  dwellings  are  airy  and  commo- 
dious, and  diet  wholesome  and  regular,  wo 
do  not  find  that  febrile  diseases  prevail 
much  as  epidemics,  unless  they  live  in 
localities  where  the  air  is  rendered  impure 
by  that  terrestrial  poison,  which  we  terra 
malaria — bad  air — the  I’esult  of  vegetable 
or  animal  decomposition  ; and  even  when  it 
does  affect  such  persons,  the  diseases  do  not 
commonly  assume  so  virulent  a form,  and 
their  progress  is  far  more  easily  arrested, 
than  under  the  circumstances  first  indicated. 
Contagion  and  infection,  both  of  these  per- 
form their  part  in  the  propagation  of  Fever, 
and  many  secret,  and  often  unsuspected  in- 
fluences, are  ' j work  to  make  them  more 
certain  and  widely  destructive  in  their 
effects  ; for  instance,  the  effluvia  or  exhala- 
tions of  the  human  body,  not  only  in  disease, 
but  in  a state  of  health,  may,  by  concentra- 
tion in  a confined  space,  become  so  virulent 
as  to  produce  it ; and  the  breath  of  a sick 
person,  or  an  emission  of  poisonous  gas  from 
an  open  drain  or  cesspool,  or  any  mephitic 
vapours  floating  upon  the  atmosphere,  and 
entering  into  the  circulation,  may  cause 
Fever,  one  of  those  efforts  of  nature  to  rid 
herself  of  deleterious  matter,  which  if  suffered 
to  remain  would  cause  organic  disease  ; and 
this  effort  is  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  patient  s systern. 

Fevers  may  be  either  Idiopathic,  that  is 
of  the  general  svstem,  not  depending  upon 
local  disease;  or  Sympathetic,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed  Symptomatic ; which  is  a 
secondary  affection,  resulting  from  local  uis- 
ease,  such  is  the  inflammatory  form  ; there 
is  also  what  is  called  a remote  effect,  viz.,  the 
Hectic  Fever.  Then,  again,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  1st,  Continued,  which  includes 
the  ordinary  Fever  of  this  climate,  wnicli  m 
its  active  stage  is  sometimes  attended  with 
bilious  vomiting,  and  diandicea  ; then,  in 
some  cases  becomes  typhoid,  and  lastly,  as- 
sumes the  slow  nervous  form.  Under  this 
head,  too,  must  be  classed  the  terrible 
Typhus  or  Malignant  Fever,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Camp,  Hospital,  Gaol,  or  Prison 
Fever,  of  which,  as  of  the  others,  we  shall 
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have  to  speak  more  at  large  presently.  2nd, 
Intermittent,  or  Ague,  (which  see).  3rd, 
liemittent,  having  irregular  periods  of  re- 
mission and  exacerbation,  instead  of  distinct 
intervals  and  paroxysms,  between  w'hich 
the  patient  is  commonly  well  enough  to  go 
about  his  ordinary  occupations.  We  also 
speak  of  Eruptive  fever,  meaning  those  that 
throw  out  a rash  or  eruption,  such  as  measles 
and  small  pox,  and  distinguish  the  different 
kinds  by  several  other  names,  as  Gastric 
Fever,  a term  first  applied  to  the  common 
continued  sort,  when  attended  by  un- 
usual gastric  derangement ; this  has  been 
termed  the  Choleric  and  Mesenteric  Fever  ; 
ilay  Fever,  or  Hay  Asthma  {Catarrhus 
uEstivus),  and  Hectic ; Habitual,  or  Pro- 
tracted Fever ; Child-bod,  Peritoneal  or 
Puerperal  Fever,  the  epidemic  disease  of 
lying-in  women  ; Yellow,  Kindal’s,  Bilious, 
Bemittent,  or  Balam  Fevers,  (see  Bile.) 
Many  other  distinctive  terms  applied  to  cer- 
tain Fevers  might  be  adduced,  but  it  would 
answer  no  useful  purpose  to  give  the  names 
of  them  here.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  most  common  forms  of  febrific 
diseases,  confining  ourselves  to  the  Idio- 
pathic or  true  Fevers,  as  the  Sympathetic 
are  spoken  of  under  the  heads  of  the  various 
diseases  of  which  they  are  the  symptomatic 
accompaniments.  1st,  then,  of  the  Con- 
tinued Fevers,  we  have  the  simple  or  ephe- 
meral form,  whose  precise  symptoms  are 
usually  hot  skin,  head-ache,  frequent  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  shiver- 
ing, and  loss  of  appetite  ; there  is  not  com- 
monly much  thirst,  nor  are  the  symptoms 
very  severe,  nor  the  fever  of  long  duration . 
A mild  diaphoretic  treatment  is  all  that  is 
required  ; this  will  bring  on,  if  it  does  not 
come  naturally,  a jii’oAise  perspiration  in 
the  course  of  a day  or  two,  which  relieves 
the  system,  and  leaves  the  patient  only 
a little  weakened,  with,  perhaps,  a slight 
cough,  and  running  at  the  nose.  This  is 
generally  the  result  of  a cold,  caught  by  sit- 
ting in  a draught,  or  exposure  to  wet,  or  of 
contagion,  the  disease  assumingan  epidemic 
character,  and  running  into  Influenza  (which 
see),  or  the  complicated  Continued  Fever 
called  Typhus,  and  other  names  as  already 
mentioned.  In  this,  we  have  the  above 
symptoms  in  a much  greater  degree  of  inten- 
sity, and  others,  which  vary  considerably  in 
the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  these 
stages  there  are  three  pretty  distinctly 
marked  : 1st,  the  Premonitory,  or  Incipient 
stage,  in  which  there  is  commonly  restless- 
ne«s,  loss  of  appetite,  a pale,  shrunken, 
anxious  countenance,  ap  unpleasant  breath, 


a furred  tongue,  which,  when  put  out  for 
inspection,  indicates  by  its  tremulousness 
the  weak  state  of  the  muscles  generally. 
Frequently  an  attack  of  this  disease  is  so 
insidious  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  aware 
of  its  first  approaches ; there  is,  perhaps, 
languor  and  an  uneasy  feeling,  which  is 
attributed  to  indigestion ; but  these  symp- 
toms should  always  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion, especially  if  there  is  typhus  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  second  stage  is  that  of 
Re-action,  in  w'hich  the  febrile  symptoms 
become  stronger  and  more  marked,  the  heat 
of  the  skin  is  greater,  the  pulse  quicker, 
especially  towards  night ; there  is  more 
thirst,  head-ache,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
suffusion  of  the  veins  of  the  eyes,  and  a ten- 
dency to  delirium,  all  showing  increased 
action  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  vrhich  is 
likely  to  lead  to  congestion  or  inflammation, 
it  may  be  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  bowels  ; in 
the  first  case  the  delirium  will  run  high, 
and  there  will  be  great  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  of  the 
functions  generally ; in  the  second  there 
will  be  rapid  and  difficult  breathing,  with 
cough  and  the  other  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
inflammation  ; in  the  third  there  will  be 
diarrhoea  and  flatulency,  with  first  yellow, 
then  black,  and  ultimately  bloody  motions, 
the  result  of  hsemorrhage,  which,  if  severe, 
will  carry  off  the  patient  rapidly.  In  this 
stage  of  the  Fever,  as  it  progresses,  we  see 
frequently  an  enq^tion  of  bluish  red  spots 
on  the  skin,  caused  most  likely  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  now,  too,  the 
tongue  becomes  coated  with  a yellowish  fur, 
which  first  is  dry  and  brown  ,down  the 
middle,  and  then  is  gradually  overspread 
by  a hard  dark  coating.  This  brings  us  to 
the  third,  or  Typhoid,  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  which  the  patient  is  completely  subdued, 
his  muscular  sti'ength  is  gone,  his  senses  no 
longer  serve  him  at  all,  or  do  so  in  a very 
imperfect  manner,  and  his  mind  is  incapable 
of  an}'  connection  of  thoughts  or  ideas  ; the 
faeces  pass  involuntarily,  and  the  highly 
coloiired  urine  either  dribbles  out  in  small 
quantities,  or  is  retained  altogether  ; the 
pulse,  although  frequent,  becomes  more  and 
more  feeble  ; a brown  fur,  called  sorcles, 
collects  about  the  teeth  and  lips ; and  the 
hux-ried  irregular  x-espii-ation,  shows  that  the 
last  struggle  with  the  destroyer  has  com- 
menced ; soon  the  fingers  begin  to  twitch 
nervously,  and  to  pick  at  the  bed-clothe.s, 
and  the  body,  as  if  obeying  some  law  of 
gravitation,  has  a singular  tendency  to  liitch 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ; the  eyes  ai*e 
px'obably  wide  open,  and  so  remain  day  oxd 
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night,  hut  there  k no  speculation  in  them  ; 
then  mucus  collects  in  the  throat  and  air- 
tubes,  causing’ the  sound  known  as  the  “death 
rattles and  the  patient  dies  of  suffocation, 
one  of  the  many  victims  of  Typhus  Fever,  un- 
less he  should,  by  the  aid  of  agoodconstitution 
and  a skilful  physician,  under  God’s  provi- 
dence, bo  enabled  to  escape  this  great  peril. 
In  that  case,  he  will,  after  lying  for  some 
days  in  an  apparently  hopeless  state,  ex- 
perience a mitigation  ofhis  severe  symptoms; 
refreshing  sleep  will  once  more  close  his 
aching  eyelids  ; a profuse  perspiration  will 
break  out  all  over  his  hot  parched  skin ; his 
breathing  will  beeome  less  hurried  and  dif- 
fieult ; the  convulsive  twitchings  will  cease, 
and  he  wall  lie  calm  and  quiet — in  a state  of 
utter  prostration,  it  is  true,  but  so  easy,  that 
his  condition,  compared  with  what  it  was 
only  a few  hours  since,  will  seem  like  that 
of  one  in  eternal  rest.  This  is  a very  eritical 
period  of  the  disease,  requiring,  perhaps, 
more  careful  and  judicious  treatment  than 
any  other  ; the  all  but  extinct  spark  of  life 
has  shot  up  into  a feeble  blaze,  and  a very 
little  gust  will  suffice  to  quench  it  utterly  ; 
it  must  be  carefully  guai’ded  and  nourished, 
until  it  grows  brighter  and  stronger,  and  is 
again  able  to  bear  the  blasts  and  buffetings 
of  active  existence.  But  let  us  proceed 
regularly,  and  detail  the  mode  of  treatment 
necessary  throiighalltho  stages  of  the  Fever 
above  described  : and  much  of  this  will  bo 
applicable  in  most  forms  of  febrile  disease, 
the  duration  of  which,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  cannot  be  shortened  ; there  is  a cer- 
tain course  for  it  to  run,  and  the  main  ob- 
ject of  all  remedial  measures  should  there- 
fore be,  to  assist,  as  mueh  as  possible,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  in  this 
effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  poison 
which  has  entered  into  the  system.  To  this 
end,  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  observed,  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  various  organs,  whose  unimpeded 
operations  conduce  to  a healthful  condition 
of  existence  ; if  there  be  any  functional  de- 
rangements, any  deficiency,  or  otherwise,  of 
secretions  or  excretions,  they  should  at  onee 
bo  attended  to,  and  the  medicines  necessary 
to  produce  an  alteration  in  their  character 
<,)r  quantity,  at  once  administered ; above 
all,  let  the  patient  have  pure  air,  and  plenty 
of  it ; let  him  have  cleanliness  and  quiet ; 
keep  him,  as  much  as  be,  from  all  disturb- 
ing influenoes ; let  him  have  plenty  of  simple 
diluent  drinks  ; there  is  nothing  better  than 
cold  Toast-and- Water,  or  Barley-Water, 
with,  perhaps,  a little  Lemon- juice  in  it : if 
noui’ishment  is  required,  it  should  be  given 
very  moderately,  and  o<.msist  chiefly  of  Milk 


and  farinaceous  diet;  such  fruits  as  Currants, 
Grapes,  Oranges,  and  Strawberries,  may  be 
given  if  they  do  not  create  flatulency  and 
diarrhoea  ; but  nothing  prepared  from  meat, 
nor  of  a stimulant  nature,  except  in  low 
Nervous  Fevers,  and  the  later  stages  of 
Typhus,  and  some  others,  in  which  there  is 
danger  of  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaus- 
tion. When  there  is  much  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  sponging,  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  cold  water  will  be  refreshing  and 
beneficial,  and  this  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  in  nearly  all  cases  of  Fever.  After 
the  administration  of  a gentle  aperient, 
combined  with  some  mild  mercurial,  to 
operate  upon  the  bowels  and  liver,  the  skin 
and  kidneys  should  be  acted  on  by  diapho- 
retics, combined  with  diuretics,  in  some  such 
form  as  this  : Nitrate  of  Potash,  1 drachm  ; 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  2 drachms ; 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  3 drachms  ; Liquor 
of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce  ; Cam- 
phor Mixture,  sufficient  to  make  8 ounces ; 
take  two  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a day. 
Seidlitz  Powders  are  also  good,  especially 
if  there  is  a tendency  to  constipation ; if 
it  is  otherwise,  Soda  Powders  may  bo 
given  occasionally  with  20  drops  of  Tincture 
of  Ginger,  in  each,  if  there  is  flatulency. 
The  hydropathic  treatment  has  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
Simple  Continued  Fever,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  properly  carried  out  except  at  the  regular 
establishments.  Such  are  the  aids  to  nature 
which  may  be  safely  recommended  in  the 
early  stages  of  nearly  all  Fevers ; in  the 
second  or  reactionai-y  stage,  however,  of  that 
which  we  have  been  deseribing,  when  com- 
plications begin  to  arise,  it -will  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  treatment  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  although  the 
same  general  principles  must  be  kept  in 
view  throughout.  Thus,  if  there  is  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  a blister  on  the 
chest  may  be  desirable  ; if  there  is  tender- 
ness of  the  bowels  on  pressure,  half  a dozen 
leeches  should  be  applied  ; if  there  is  diarr- 
hoea, it  must  be  checked  by  the  medicines 
named  under  that  head ; if  constipation. 
Castor  Oil,  Rhubarb,  or  Senna  should  be 
administered,  or  aperient  injections  thrown 
up.  Congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  any  other  organ,  may  call  for  to- 
pical or  general  bleeding  ; it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  no  inflammatory  fever 
could  be  reduced  without  this  latter  mode 
of  depletion,  and  much  mischief  has  re- 
sulted from  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  in 
this  as  in  many  other  forms  of  active 
disease ; yet  there  can  be  no  question  that 
where  ths  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and 
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the  jmtient  is  of  a full  habit  and  vigorous 
constitution,  bleeding  from  the  arm  in  this 
case  is  verj’’  serviceable.  Cold  applications 
to  the  head,  if  there  appears  danger  of  cere- 
bi-al  congestion  ; hot  bran  bags  to  the  ab- 
domen if  the  urine  is  scanty  or  altogether 
retiiined  ; sleepless  nights,  and  convulsive 
.titarting  and  twitching  may  require  opiates, 
but  these  should  always  be  administered 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  sometimes  affect  the  brain. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  treatment  of  Fevers 
in  general,  and  of  the  two  first  stages  of 
common  Fever  in  pai-ticular.  When  it  as- 
sumes the  typhoid  character  the  treatment 
becomes  more  difficult ; then,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient’s  body 
and  mind  should  have  periect  W45t:  no 
attempts  should  be  made  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  especially  by  lower- 
ing the  system,  as  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  all  the  physical  energies  will  be  re- 
quired to  recover  the  patient  from  the  state 
of  exhaustion  to  which  he  has  been  reduced. 

We  generally  look  for  the  t\  phoid  symp- 
toms at  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  Fever,  and  as  soon  as  they  appear,  we 
commence  streng-thening  the  system  for  the 
great  trial  it  must  sustain,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  having,  however,  a due  regard 
to  local  congestions,and  other  complications, 
which  may  present  themselves.  If  the  brain 
is  not  too  much  affected,  we  at  once  resort 
to  stimulants, such  as  Brandy  or  Port  Wine, 
the  latter  mulled,  with  a grain  or  two  of 
Quinine  in  each  dose  of  half  a wineglassful 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; if  there  is  much 
cerebral  excitement,  we  give  Ammonia,  the 
Carbonate,  5 giains,  or  Aromatic  Spirit  10 
drops,  in  one  ounce  of  Decoction  of  Bark 
three  times  a day  ; also  Beef  Tea  in  small 
quantities  frequently.  It  is  the  rule  in  most 
diseases  to  wait  for  a clean  tongue,  and 
Laoist  skin,  before  we  administer  tonics  and 
stimulants ; but,  in  this,  we  should  often  lose 
our  patients  if  we  did  so : very  commonly 
wo  administer  these  even  when  we  know 
Pneumonia  or  Bronchitis  are  present,  over- 
looking the  lesser  for  the  greater  danger : 
besides  which,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  stimulant  method  of  treating  Pneumonia 
is  not  the  most  successful,  at  all  events  we 
have  found  it  so.  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  1 
grain,  with  10  drops  of  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid,  in  1 ounce  of  Infusion  of  Boses, 
is  a good  form  of  tonic ; its  acidity,  too,  ren- 
ders it  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  the  fever- 
stricken.  When  the  debility  is  extreme, 
Brandy  and  Port  Wine,  in  equal  proportions, 
i a wineglass  together  may  bo  given  ; wehavc 
a patient  take  as  much  as  two  bottles 


of  the  latter  in  a day.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  give  nutrients  and  stimulants  in  very 
small  quantities— the  power  of  swallowing 
being  nearly  lost,  a teaspoonful  of  Port 
Wine,  thickened  with  Arrowroot,  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  ten  minutes ; or  of  Beef 
Tea,  with  a little  Brandy  in  it ; in  this  case, 
too,  a Beef  Tea  clyster  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  so  that 
the  urine  does  not  pass  off,  a catheter  must 
be  used.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  back  and  other  pai'ts 
of  a typhus  patient,  as  troublesome  bed- 
sores frequently  occur ; the  use  of  the  water- 
bed  will  generally  prevent  this,  should  it 
not,  the  remedies  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  Bed-sores  must  be  employed.  As  the 
typhoid  symptoms  disappear,  and  conva- 
lescence becomes  fairly  established,  the 
greatest  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  indulgence  of  that  craving  for  solid  food 
and  stimulant  drinks  which  is  experienced 
by  the  patient;  he  longs  for  Chops  and 
Steaks,  Oysters,  and  Ale,  he  is  sick  of  Ar- 
rowroot, and  Beef  Tea,  and  all  kinds  of 
slops,”  and  becomes  quite  angry  that  he 
cannot  have  some  change  of  diet ; he  wants 
something  solid  to  eat,  now  that  he  has  an 
appetite  for  it;  but  a judicious  nurse  will 
deny  him  this  gratification  for  a time;  light 
puddings  of  Arrowroot,  Gi'ound  Bice,  S^-o, 
Semolina,  or  Tapioca,  may  be  first  ventured 
on ; and  when  the  tongue  is  quite  clean,  and 
all  febrile  symptoms  have  disappeared,  a 
beginning  of  meat  diet  may  be  made  with 
a small  slice  of  chicken,  and  if  this  agrees 
with  the  stomach,  there  may  be  a gradual 
advance  to  stronger  meats,  with  wholesome 
white  kinds  of  fish  for  an  occasional  variety. 
It  is  likely  that  tonics  may  be  required  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  patient  is  con- 
valescent, and  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
strength  for  the  journey, it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  have  a change  of  air,  especially  if 
the  same  local  influences  are  still  in  opera- 
tion by  which  the  disease  was  first  induced. 
We  should  have  mentioned  above,  that  in 
cases  of  Fever  of  a low  malignant  kind,  fresh 
Yeast, in  teaspoon  doses,  given  everythreeor 
four  hours,  has  been  found  very  beneficial, 
and  that  through  the  whole  course  of  tho 
disease,  disinfectants,  such  as  the  Chloiide 
of  Lime  or  Zinc,  should  be  freely  used. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  tho  Periodic 
Fevers,  divided  into  Intermittents  and  Be- 
mittents,  the  fii-st,  including  tho  various 
forms  of  Ague  (for  particulars  of  which  seo 
that  head) ; the  second,  differing  therefrom 
in  having  but  imperfect  remissions  of  its 
symptoms,  with  no  decided  intervals  of  en- 
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tire  relief ; this  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  bothContinued  and  Intermittent 
Fever,  and  forms  as  it  were  a link  between 
the  two ; it  attacks  both  old  and  young',  but 
has  not  quite  the  same  characteristic  in  the 
former  os  in  the  latter  ; it  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to  describe  it  under  two  heads, 
and,  first  as  Adult  limiiiUnt,  sometimes 
called  Gastric,  or  Bilious,  or  Yellow  Fever, 
the  latter  being  its  most  intense  and  dan- 
gei’ous  form,  in  which  it  is  seldom  or  e'ver 
seen  in  this  country,  full  particulars  of 
symptoms,  treatment,  &c.,  of  this  Fever  in 
its  several  manifestations  are  given  under 
the  head  Bile  ; we  therefore  pass  on  to  con- 
sider Infantile  Remittent,  sometimes  called 
Infantile  Hectic,  Stomach,  or  Worm  Fever  : 
this  attacks  children  of  all  ages  up  to  10  or 
12  years;  it  is  characterized  by  fetid  un- 
healthy motions,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vari- 
able appetite,  a furred  but  moist  tongue,  a 
generally  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  vnrying 
from  90  to  150,  and  upwards.  There  is 
generally  head  ache  and  drowsiness,  indi- 
cating cerebral  disturbance;  the  child  sleeps 
much,  but  not  soundly ; it  moans  and  talks 
incoherently,  and  starts  at  the  slightest 
sound  ; there  is  generally  flatulence,  causing 
great  distension  of  the  abdomen;  often  cough 
with  difficult  respiration.  There  is  usually, 
in  this  Fever,  periodic  paroxysms  and  re- 
missions, sometimes  daily,  sometimes  twice 
a-day,  and  occasionally  three  times,  the  one 
at  night  being  the  longest  and  most  severe. 
The  approaches  of  this  disease  are  gradual, 
and  for  a time  almost  imperceptible  ; there 
is  a loss  of  appetite,  flesh,  and  spirits,  which 
the  mother  does  not  at  first  notice,  or  if  she 
does,  attributes  it  to  a disoi’dered  stomach; 
then  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  has 
a worn,  anxious  look,  with,  perhaps  a hectic 
spot  on  either  cheek,  apj)earing  and  disap- 
pearing with  the  paroxysms  of  fever,  which 
now  begin  to  be  distinctly  marked,  as  do  the 
.symptoms  above  enumerated.  The  weak 
and  listless  child  is  not,  perhaps,  for  a long- 
time confined  to  its  bed,  but  it  lolls  and  lies 
about,  and  doses  and  wakes  with  a start,  and 
moans  and  complains  fretfully,  picking  its 
nose  and  fingers,  and  exhibiting  other  signs 
of  debility  and  nervous  irritations  ; there  is 
no  great  thirst,  the  bowels  are  often  obsti- 
nate, and  the  motions,  when  they  do  occur, 
are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  slimy,  and 
deficient  of  bile ; the  urine  is  thick,  dark 
coloured,  and  scanty,  and  so  the  disease  goes 
on  until  the  patient  sinks  exhausted,  or  else 
the  bad  symptoms  gradually  abate,  and  a 
recovery  takes  place,  brought  about  perhaps 
in  a great  measure  by  a judicious  course  of 
treatment,  which  will  vary  somewhat  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  constitution  of  the  child, 
and  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  ; if  it 
can  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  rich  or  un- 
wholesome food,  the  proper  course,  if  the 
child  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it,  is  to 
administer  first  an  emetic,  and  then  an 
active  purgative,  including  some  prepara- 
tion of  Mercury ; after  this,  effervescing 
draughts,  rendered  palatable  bySyrup, which 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and 
continued  as  long  as  the  febrile  symptoms 
do  not  abate,  especially  if  there  be  nausea, 
amounting  to  a desire  to  vomit.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  Fever  arises  from  ob- 
stinate constipation,  the  mercurial  purga- 
tive should  bo  repeated  every  day  until 
the  bow-els  are  freely  opened,  and  then  for 
a time  every  other,  or  every  third  day. 
Sometimes  the  irritation  is  set  up  by  teeth- 
ing, and  then  there  is  generally  diarrhoea, 
which  it  is  never  well  to  stop  too  suddenly ; 
when,  however,  this  is  found  to  be  w-eakening 
the  system  too  much,  and  keeping  up  the  irri- 
tation, a common  Chalk  Mixture  wdth  about 
5 grains  of  Aromatic  Confection  in  each 
dose  of  about  a tablespoonful,  may  be  given. 
Should  this  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
serious  inflammation  in  the  bow-els  ensue, 
Mercury  and  Opium  in  very  small  doses  may 
be  tried : of  the  grey  Powder  2 grains,  or 
Calomel,  ^ a grain,  with  l-6th  of  a grain  of 
Opium,  administered  every  4 hours,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or  12  of  the 
powders  have  been  given  ; beyond  this  it  is 
not  safe  to  go,  except  it  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  man,  whom  the  prudent 
mother  wdll  do  w-ell  to  consult  as  soon  as 
the  disease  has  shown  itself ; it  will  be 
better  to  trust  to  nature,  aided  by  such  re- 
medial measures  as  common  sense  suggests, 
than  to  go  beyond  the  remedies  here  pi'e- 
scribed.  The  fever  will  have  its  course,  be 
the  measures  adopted  what  they  may,  and  if 
the  child  has  a good  constitution  he  w-ill 
most  likely  recover  eventually,  although  he 
will  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  attack ; 
the  great  principle  of  the  treatment,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  all  Fevers,  is  to  watch  the 
symptoms  carefully,  and  guard  against  in- 
flammation seizing  upon  any  im-portant 
org-an ; to  keep  the  system  in  such  a con- 
dition as  to  render  it  least  liable  to  inflam- 
matory action  ; to  support  the  strength 
when  needed,  and  to  aid  nature  by  all  pos- 
sible means  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the 
system  of  the  patient  to  a healthy  condition. 

Hectic  Fever,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
of  remittents,  is  characterised  by  slight 
shiverings  succeeded  by  flushings,  which 
are  generally  accompanied  by  that  bright 
I red  spot  on  each  cheek,  which  is  so  marked 
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a symptom  of  the  disease  ; profuse  and  ex- 
hausting perspirations  follow  the  hot  stages. 
There  are  usually  two  paroxysms  in  the  24 
hours,  one  commencing  about  noon  and 
lasting  three  or  four  hours,  and  the' other 
coming  on  at  10  or  12  at  night,  and  continu- 
ing until  2 or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  At 
first  between  the  attacks  there  are  complete 
remissions  of  the  bad  symptoms,  the  patient 
is  tolerably  cheerful,  and  takes  his  food  with 
an  appetite  ; but,  gradually,  the  paroxy.sms 
become  longer  and  more  severe,  the  sweats 
more  excessive,  and  complete  prostration 
ensues  ; death  being  commonly  hastened  by 
the  setting  in  of  diarrhoea.  Local  irritation 
of  some  kind  is  always  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease ; it  may  be  of  the  lungs,  as  in  con- 
sumption, in  the  latter  stages  of  which  the 
hectic  flush  is  nearly  always  present ; or  it 
may  be  of  the  hip  joint,  or  of  some  other 
part  where  there  is  extensive  suppuration  of 
the  tissues,  and  formation  of  matter.  The 
treatment  here  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  cause.  (See  Abscess,  Consump- 
tion, Hip-joint).  For  the  colliquative  sweats 
ami  diarrhoea,  there  should  be  an  adminis- 
tration of  Astringents,  (which  see)  and 
Diarrhoea.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  no  apparent  disease  to  which  the 
hectic  symptoms  can  be  attributed,  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  the  result  of  de- 
bir.ty  ; in  this  case  the  treatment  should  be 
much  the  same  as  that  proper  for  an  inter- 
mittent fever  ; tonics,  with  a light  nourish- 
ing diet,  chiefly  Milk,  easily  digested  vege- 
tables, and  farinaceous  compounds. 

W e now  come  to  Eruptive  Fevers,  Avhich  are 
characterised  by  the  before- named  general 
febrile  symptoms,  more  or  less  severe,  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  each  case  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
disease.  As  a rule  these  only  occur  once 
in  the  life  of  an  individual : particulars  of 
them  will  be  found  under  the  several  heads 
of  Small -pox.  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
Measles,  Scarlatina,  Plague,  Miliary  Fever, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  symptomatic  of  some  other  complaint 
than  as  constituting  a disease  of  itself.  ( For 
other  forms  of  fe  brific  disease,  see  the  various 
heads  already  referred  to). 

Lefore  quitting  this  subject,  we  would 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  there 
is  of  obtaining  professional  advice  in  all 
cases  of  Fever,  whose  forms  are  so  various, 
complications  so  great,  action  frequently  so 
rapid,  and  effects  so  fatal,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one,  unpractised  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  and  unskilled  in  its  treatment,  to 
di-stinguish  the  several  varieties,  and  deter- 
mine on  the  proper  trc.atinent. 


2 or* 

I Fiber.  The  Latin  name  for  the  Leaver  ; 
an  animal  which  supplies  the  substance 
called  Castor  (which  see). 

Fibre.  (Latin,  a filament.)  This 
may  be  either  animal  or  woody,  the  latter 
constitutingthe  fibrous  structure  of  all  vege- 
table substances  ; but  it  is  with  the  former 
only  that  we  have  here  to  do  ; that  is,  the 
collection  of  filaments  which  compose  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  &c.,  of  the  human  body, 
and  constitute  what  is  called  the  Fibrous 
System  ; this  is  capable  of  division  into 
membranes  and  organs,  the  former  being, 
1st,  those  which  cover  certain  organs,  auil 
contribute  to  their  texture,  such  as  l‘-rrios- 
which  covers  bone  ; the  Perichondrium, 
which  covers  cartilage;  the  Dura  Mater; 
the  Tunica  Albuginea,  and  the  proper  mem- 
branes of  the  Kidneys  and  Spleen,  &c.,  (all 
of  which  see).  2nd,  the  Fibrous  Capsules  or 
cylindrical  bags  found  around  some  of  tho 
osseous  articulations,  such  as  those  of  tlie 
Humerus  and  Femur,  (which  see).  3rd, 
the  P'ibrous  Sheaths,  which  confine  tho 
tendons  in  their  situations,  especially  in 
passing  over  the  bones,  where  they  are  much 
inflected,  as  in  the  fingers  and  toes  ; some  of 
these  sheaths  confine  a number  of  tendons, 
as  the  wrist  and  instep,  and  some  only  one 
or  two,  as  in  the  fingers.  4th,  the  Aponeu- 
rosis, a kind  of  fibrous  canvas,  sometimes 
forming  coverings  for  different  parts  ; at 
others,  furnishing  muscles  with  points  of 
insertion. 

Tho  Fibrous  Organs  are,  1st,  those  found 
at  tho  extremities,  or  in  the  centre  ol 
muscles ; they  are  either  simple,  like  a 
single  extended  thread,  or  compound,  as  in 
the  Femoris,  Flexus,  Rechts,  &c. ; (all  of 
which  see).  2nd,  the  ligaments,  wliich 
secure  the  articulated  joints,  around  which 
they  are  placed  ; they  are  formed  of  regular 
fasciculi  (little  bundles),  as  those  of  the 
elbow,  jaw,  knee,  &c.,  or  of  irregular  fasci- 
culi, as  those  of  the  rib,  pelvis,  &c. 

Fibrin.  A tough  fibrous  mass,  which, 
together  with  albumen,  forms  the  basis  of 
muscle  ; it  is  identical  in  composition  with 
albumen ; but,  when  digested  in  the  stomach . 
is  better  fitted  for  becoming  incorpoi  ated 
with  the  bony  tissues,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tributes a larger  amount  of  nutrition.  In 
the  muscular  tissues  of  man,  and  other  ani- 
mals, Fibrin  is  present  in  a solid  state  ; it 
is  also  present  in  the  blood,  in  the  shape  of 
fine  filaments,  enclosing  the  red  globules, 
and,  together  with  them,  forming  what  is 
called  Clot,  or  Crassamentum  (which  see), 
and  Blood. 

Fibho-cartilage.  The  substance  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  the  car,  detennininij 
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the  form  of  that  part,  and  also  which  com- 
poses the  rings  of  the  Trachea,  E'pi^lottis, 
&c.  (which  sec),  and  Ear. 

Fibula.  (Latin  for  a clasp.)  A term 
applied  to  the  lesser  bone  of  the  leg,  and 
also  to  a curved  needle  used  for  sewing  up 
v/ounds : the  designation  of  the  external 
popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve,  and  the  lym- 
phatic ai'teries,  &c.,  therewith  connected, 
is  Fibular. 

Ficutio,  or  Ficus.  A fig-like  tubercle 
about  the  anus,  or  pudenda.  (See  Sycosis.) 

Fidgf.ts.  a state  of  general  restlessness, 
and  desire  for  change  of  position  ; the  term 
is  probably  a corruption  of  it  ire.  See 
Tituhatio. 

Fifth  Pair.  A term  applied  to  the 
ti’ifacial  nerves,  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
brain.  See  No'res. 

Figs.  (Latin,  Eicus.)  The  fruit  of  the 
Ficus  Carica,  which  comes  to  perfection 
chiefly  in  hot  climates  ; the  pulp  is  whole- 
some, and  somewhat  aperient,  but  the  tough 
skin  is  indigestible,  and  should  not  be  eaten 
I'y  those  whose  organs  of  digestion  are  at  all 
weak.  Children  who  are  subject  to  consti- 


shops  too  frequently  are,  being  in  this  state 
very  unwholesome.  Figs  are  sometimes  used 
externally,  boiled  in  milk,  or  roasted ; they 
are  applied  to  boils  and  small  abscesses,  to 
promote  suppuration  ; in  this  way  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  gum-boils.  They 
are  also  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
Decoction  of  Barley  and  Confection  of  Senna. 
In  the  following  combination,  they  make  a 
good  demulcent  gargle  for  inflammatory 
sore  throat Mallow  Roots,  1 ounce  ; or  if 
these  cannot  be  obtained.  Linseed,  1 ounce  ; 
to  2 or  3 figs,  split  open  ; Water,  2 pints ; 
boil  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

Filament.  {liOXin,  jiluin  a thread.)  A 
small  thread  like  structure,  or  Fibre  (which 
see). 

Filberts.  The  fruit  of  a variety  of  the 
Corylus  A vellano:  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  all  nuts  with  very  long  husks ; 
but  of  late  the  varieties  have  become  so 
numerous,  that  this  distinction  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded,  and  nut  and  filbert  have 
become  almost  synonymous  terms,  except 
that  the  wild,  uncultivated  hazel  nut,  and 


}>ation,  may  take  the  pulp  with  advantage. 
Green  figs,  as  we  call  those  which  grow  in 
this  country,  are  more  laxative  than  the 
preserved  ones  from  abroad,  but  they  have 
a mawkish,  and,  to  most  persons,  an  unplea- 
i?!ant  flavour.  The  finest  foreign  figs  come 
from  Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey  ; 
if  good,  they  are  large  and  plump,  not 
g>v»iYclled  and  leathery,  as  those  ip  th§ 


those  varieties  which  nearly  approach  it  in 
form,  are  never  called  filberts,  the  eating 
of  wliich,  except  as  an  occasional  luxury, 
we  would  warn  our  readers  against ; like  all 
nuts,  they  are  very  indigestible  ; perhaps 
now  and  then,  with  a glass  of  good  port  or 
sherry  wine,  and  a little  salt  {cuvi  grano 
salis),  they  may  do  no  great  harnp  but  it 
would  be  exercising  a sound  discretion  not 
to  eat  them  at  all. 

Filiform  (Latin /Zwm,  and.  forma  like- 
ness). Thread-like ; applied  to  the  papillae 
at  the  edges  of  the  Tongue  (which  sce)._ 

Film.  A popular  term  for  opacity  oi  thg 
cornea.  See  Eye,  Leucoma. 
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Filtration.  (Latin,  a strainer). 

The  straining  of  fluids  through  paper,  linen, 
sand,  &.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  purification; 
the  strainers  are  termed^^<e7-5. 

W e extract  from  a very  useful  little  work, 
entitled  TAe  Practical  Housewife,  the  lollow- 
ing  clear  and  simple  directions  on  this  head : 

“ The  operations  of  straining  and  filtering 
are  frequently  required  in  domestic  manipu- 
lations, and  the  apparatus  employed  usu^ly 
consists  of  sieves,  and  a jelly  bag.  As  in 
many  other  instances,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  import  several  contrivances 
fi'ora  the  laboratory  to  the  kitchen.  One 
of  the  most  \iseful  (because  most  simple) 
strainers  consists  of  a square  frame,  formed 
of  four  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together  at 
the  corners,  with  a piece  of  calico,  linen,  or 
canvas,  of  suitable  fineness,  tacked  to  the 
four  sides.  This  strainer  is  particularly 
useful  in  separating  any  solid  substance 
— as  the  residue  in  making  wines;  or  if 
grated  potatoes  are  put  on  one  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  the  starch  can  be  readily  washed 
through,  leaving  the  useless  portion  on  the 
strainer  ; the  cloth  should  not  be  tacked 
very  loosely,  as  it  bags  down  when  any  sub- 
stance is  put  on  it,  and  the  liquid  runs  away 
below  from  the  centre.  This  strainer  is  a 
most  useful  one  ; it  is  readily  made,  of  any 
degree  of  fineness,  and  of  any  size  ; and  it 
also  possesses  the  great  advantage,  that,  if 
necessary,  the  tacks  fastening  the  cloth  can 
easily  be  withdrawn,  when  the  substance 
remaining  can  be  rolled  up  in  the  cloth,  and 
tightly  squeezed, to  express  the  last  portions 
of  liquid,  which  are  frequently  the  most 
valuable. 

In  cases,  where  a finer  filtration  is  required 
than  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a cloth,  as 
in  cleaning  turbid  wine  or  spirit,  the  use  of 
filtering  paper  is  recommended.  This  paper 
is  merely  a stouter  kind  of  blotting-paper, 
thick  varieties  of  which  answer  very  well 
for  domestic  purposes;  it  is  most  simply  used 
by  taking  a square  piece,  folding  it  into 
half — by  bringing  the  two  opposite  edges 
together — and  then  folding  the  oblong  so 
obtained  across  its  length.  By  this  means,  a 
small  square  is  obtained,  one  quarter  the 
original  size,  which  may  be  opened  into  a 
hollow  cup,  having  three  thicknesses  of 
paper  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other ; 
this  is  to  be  placed,  with  the  point  down- 
wards, in  a funnel,  and  the  liquid  poured 
in  ; and  as  soon  as  the  pores  of  the  paper 
are  expanded  by  the  moisture,  it  will  be 
found  to  flow  through  perfectly  clear.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  making  the  filter  not  to 
finger  it  much  where  the  two  foldings  cross 
each  other,  as  a hole  is  readily  made  at  that 


part,  and  the  filter  spoiled.  The  objection 
to  this  simple  contrivance  is,  that  from  its 
flat  sides  applying  themselves  closely  to 
those  of  the  funnel,  the  flow  of  the  liquid  is 
impeded,  and  is  therefore  slow.  This  effect 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  plaited 
filter,  the  construction  ol  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  describe.  A square  piece  of 
filtering  or  stout  blotting-paper,  is  to  be 
doubled,  and  the  oblong  so  obtained  is  to  be 
again  folded  in  half,  when,  if  the  last  fold 
is  opened,  it  will  have  the  appearance  of 
fig  1.  From  the  corners  b h,  folds  are  to 
be  creased  in  the  direction  towards  a,  but 
not  reaching  it  for  half  an  inch  ; these  are 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  divide 
b h 
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Fig.  1. 


the  double  paper  into  four  triangles,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  again  folded  into  eights  ; and 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  folds  are 
made  the  same  way,  that  is  projecting  to 
the  same  side  of  the  paper  When  complete, 
the  doubled  and  creased  paper  will  appear  as 
fig  2.  Now  divide  each  eighth  into  half, 


Fig.  2. 

by  a fold  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
previously  made,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  whole  will  readily  fold  up  like  a paper 
fan.  The  projecting  loose  ends  which  are 
formed  by  the  corners  h,  should  be  cut  off, 
and  the  double  sides  separated  for  the  fii’st 


Fig.  3. 

time,  by  blowing  them  apart,  when  the 
whole  may  bo  readily  opened  out  as  in  fig  3. 
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In  making  this  filter,  which  takes  a much 
less  time  than  to  follow  the  description,  two 
in-ecautions  are  I’cquisite,  The  folds  should 
be  made  at  once  with  one  firm  pressure,  and 
not'Vith  a series  of  rubbings  ; and  all  the 
creases  should  stop  short  ofthe  middle, other- 
wise a hole  will  be  made  at  that  point  long 
before  the  filter  is  completed.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  filter  are,  that  it  exposes  a large 
surface  for  the  liquid  to  pass  through  ; and 
from  its  only  being  in  contact  with  the 
funnel  where  the  angles  project,  the  current 
flows  away  readily.” 

We  should  add  to  this,  that  the  funnel 
into  which  the  paper  is  put,  should  bo  of 
glass  or  porcelain — the  composition  known 
as  Wcdgewood  w^are,  is  as  good  as  any — and 
ribbed  on  tlie  inside,  as  represented  in  the 
diagram.  As  a small  amount  of  impurity 


generally  passes  through  with  the  first  two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  fluid,  it  is  best  to  lot 
that  quantity  run  through  a second  time. 

As  the  purity  of  the  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  is  of  great  importance 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  we  would 
recommend  in  all  cases,  where  that  can- 
not be  obtained  fresh  and  clear,  that 
some  kind  of  filter  should  bo  used. 
Various  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  are 
in  vogue,  the  one  represented  below,  is 
as  simple  and  efficacious  as  any: — ‘^Get  a 
barrel  of  any  size  required,  an  earthen  one 
is  best,  insert  near  the  top  a short  pipe  with 
a dowmvard  curve  (1)  for  the  overflow  of 
water  ; it  must,  of  course,  have  a cover,  and 
at  the  side  of  it,  furthest  from  that  of  the 
barrel  where  this  pipe  is  inserted,  make  a hole 
sufficiently  large  for  the  larger  supplypipe  (2), 
to  go  in  : at  about  a quarter  ofthe  depth  of 
the  barrel  there  should  bo  a ledge  for  the 
frame  or  false  bottom  of  the  filter  to  rest 
upon  ; this  should  be  a stout  plate  of  zinc 
pierced  with  small  holes,  and  on  it  should 
be  laid,  first,  two  inches  in  depth  of 
clean  pebbles,  on  these  two  inches  of 
well-washed  sand,  above  this  two  inches  of 
powdcx’cd  charcoal  and  then  two  inches  of 


stones,  sufficiently  large  tc>  retain  their  po- 
sition when  the  water  flows  in : these 
several  layers  must  be  renewed  occasionally, 
as  they  will  become  filled  with  impurities 
which  they  retain  ; if  the  barrel  stands  on 


a block  in  some  convenient  place  the  water 
can  be  drawn  out  as  it  is  required  for  use. 
Another  and  simpler  plan  is  that  recom- 
mended recently  in  an  account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings oj  the  British  Association. — Take 
any  common  vessel,  with  a hole  at  the  bot- 
tom, such  as  a flower-pot,  fill  the  lower 
portion  with  coarse  pebbles,  over  which 
place  a layer  of  fine  ones,  on  these  a layer 
of  clean  coarse  sand,  and  on  that  again  a 
piece  of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  on  this  a stratum  3 or  4 inches 
thick  of  well-burnt  powdered  charcoal : 
hang  it  over,  or  let  it  rest  on,  some  fitting 
receptacle,  pour  water  in  at  the  top,  and  it 
will  percolate  through  the  strata  of  the 
filter,  and  come  out  perfectly  pure  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom.  This  v.dll  shew  the 
principle  on  which  Filters  are  constructed, 
and  enable  any  ingenious  person  to  make 
one  accordixig  to  his  requirements.  See 
Charcoal,  Water. 

We  may  add  to  these  two  other  con- 
trivances for  water  filtering,  which  appear 
to  combine  simplicity  with  utility.  Fig.  1 
I is  a square  box  of  slate  or  other  materia^ 
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ili\  lileil  by  a partition  and  horizontal  layers 
of  tutoring  material ; the  side  is  supposed  to 
Ik>  taken  away  to  show  the  interior.  The 
water  is  poured  into  b,  and  passes  through 
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t. 

F 

y 

Fig.  1. 

c,  d,  and  e,  and  rises  into/,  from  whence  it 
is  draw'll  bright  and  clear  by  tlio  taji.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Stirling,  New  Oxford  Street, 
London.  Fig.  2 is  a filter  of  a different 
kind,  or  water-purifier,  as  it  is  called  by  the 


» 

inventor.  Bird,  of  Birmingham.  The  strainer 

is  plunged  into  the  water,  and  by  means  of  a 
s3q)hon-tube,  wdth  which  it  is  connected,  the 
water  flows  from  the  cask  or  vessel  in  which 
it  is  placed,  quite  fit  for  drinking.  Both  these 
filters  w-ere  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Filtrum.  The  superficial  gutter  along 
the  upper  lip,  from  tne  partition  of  the  nose 
to  the  top  of  the  Lip  (which  see). 

Fimbria  (Latin  for  a fringe).  The 
fringe-like  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  Tube; 
(see  Uttrns). 

Fingers.  As  the  form  and  construction 
of  these  will  be  described  fully  when  w'e 
come  to  treat  of  the  Hand,  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  subject  here,  nor  need  we  say 
much  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  fingers 
are  liable,  as  these  are  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  Dislocations,  Fractures,  Nails, 
Whitlows,  (i’c.  The  only  directions  which 
we  shall  now  give  are  those  for  the  removal 
of  a ring  which  has  become  fixed  on  the 
finger  from  the  swelling  of  the  skin  or  joint; 


the  first  jilan  to  bo  tiled  is  to  dip  the  finger 
in  cold  water,  and  rub  it  with  soap  ; should 
the  effoi'ts  to  slip  olf  the  ring  not  bo  suc- 
cessful, try  this  plan— Take  apiece  of  strong 
pack-thread,  or  fine  twine,  and  beginning 
at  the  top,  wind  it  gradually  and  evenly 
round  the  finger  until  the  ring  is  reached, 
under  w'hich  the  end  should  be  slipped,  then 
taking  a firm  hold  of  the  end,  begin  to  un- 
wind the  pack-thread,  and  the  ring  will  gen- 
erally come  off  with  it.  Should  this  be  un- 
successful, the  ring  must  be  cut  through  by 
a fine  file,  or  a pair  of  cutting  pliers,  a piece 
of  thin  metal  being  first  inserted  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  skin.  If  the  ring  is  allowed  to 
remain  on,  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  finger. 

Fire.  As  the  Family  Doctor  must  be,  to 
a certain  extent,  a domestic  economist,  wo 
do  not  think  it  out  of  our  sphere  to  give  a 
little  plain  advice  about  fires  and  fire-places, 
and  first  let  us  say  that,  for  health  as  well 
as  comfort,  there  is  nothing  like  an  English 
coal  fire,  in  an  open  stove.  As  for  those 
close  contrivances  in  which  we  see  nothing 
but  a sort  of  magnified  pepper,  or  salt-box, 
paintedblack,  we  cannot  hold  with  theiUjthe}'’ 
are  not  healthy, and  they  are  notcomfortable; 
but,  on  this  head,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  stoves,  at  pi*esent 
our  attention  must  be  confined  to  fires  and 
fire-places  : by  all  means  we  say,  then,  let  it 
be  a coal  fire,  kept  brightly  burning,  by 
adding  a few  coals  at  the  time,  and  fre- 
quently, and  not  placed  too  high  from  the 
floor,  as  if  it  is,  a great  part  of  the  heat  goes 
up  the  chimnejq  instead  of  being  diffused 
through  the  room  ; the  bottom  bar  should 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
hearth.  See  Grate,  Stove. 

We  extract  from  one  of  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock’s  “ Handy  Books,”  entitled  Hoio  to 
Furnish  a House,  and  make  it  a Home,  the 
following  practical  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us; — 

‘‘Although  a large  open  fire-place  helps 
in  keeping  a room  ventilated,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable because  of  the  draughts  which 
it  creates.  In  old-fashioned  houses,  people 
are  obliged  to  use  screens,  and  many  other 
contrivances,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
currents  of  air  which  come  from  all  quarters, 
to  give  stiff-necks,  ear-aches,  and  other  un- 
welcome twinges  to  those  who  sit  near  the 
great  cavern  called  a fire-place,  whore  they 
are  scorched  on  one  side,  and  frozen  on  the 
other.  With  such  arrangements,  a room 
never  can  be  warm,  because  the  air  rushes 
away  so  fast  that  the  walls  have  never  time 
to  get  heated,  and  at  a distance  from  the 
fire  are  as  cold  as  out  of  doors. 
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‘‘  A good  deal  of  the  inconvenience  ol 
smoko  might  be  avoided  by  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a fire.  Count  Rumford  ob- 
serves— ‘ Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
void  of  common  sense,  and  wasteful  and 
slovenly  at  the  same  time,  than  the  manner 
in  which  chimney  fires,  and  particularly 
where  coals  are  burned,  are  commonly  ma- 
naged by  servants.  They  throw  on  a load 
of  coals  at  once,  through  which  the  flame  is 
hours  making  its  way  ; and  frequently  it  is 
not  without  much  trouble  that  the  fire  is 
prevented  from  going  quite  out.  During 
this  time  no  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
room,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  throat  of 
the  chimney  is  occupied  merel}^  by  a heavy 
dense  vapour,  not  possessed  of  any  considera- 
ble degi-eo  of  heat,  and  consequently  not 
having  much  elasticity.  The  current  of 
warm  air  from  the  room  which  presses  into 
the  chimney,  crosses  upon  the  current  of 
heavy  smoke  which  rises  slowly  from  the 
fire,  obstructs  it  in  its  ascent,  and  beats  it 
back  into  the  room  ; hence  it  is  that  chim- 
neys so  often  smoko  when  too  largo  a quan- 
tity ot  fresh  coals  is  put  upon  the  fire.  So 
many  coals  should  never  be  put  upon  the 
fire  at  once  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
the  flame  between  them.  In  short,  a fire 
should  never  be  smothered  ; and  when  pro- 
per attention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of 
coals  put  on,  there  will  bo  very  little  use 
for  the  poker  ; and  this  fact  will  contribute 
very  much  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  furniture. 

‘ Those  who  have  feeling  enough  to  be 
made  miserable  by  anything  careless,  slo- 
venly, and  wasteful,  which  happens  under 
their  eyes, — who  know  what  comfort  is,  and 
consequently  are  worthy  of  the  enjoyments 
of  a dean  hearth  and  a cheerful  fire,  should 
really  either  take  the  trouble  themselves  to 
manage  their  fires,  (which,  indeed,  would 
rather  be  an  amusement  to  them  than  a 
trouble),  or  they  should  instruct  their  ser- 
vants to  manage  them  better.’ 

“ These  sensible  observations  werewritten 
neai'ly  sixty  years  ago,  but  they  are  just  as 
valuable  now  as  they  wei'e  then.  The 
Count  devoted  much  attention  to  household 
economy  generally,  and  as  we  know  of  no 
better  plans  for  curing  or  preventing  a 
smoky  chimney,  and  saving  fuel  than  his, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a simple 
account  of  them  as  will  enable  any  working 
bricklayer  or  mason  either  to  build  a new 
chimney  properly,  or  to  alter  an  old  one  on 
correct  principles. 

“ Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  diminish  the  opening  of  the  fire-place  — 
that  is,  to  make  it  smaller;  and  to  fix  the 


grate  more  forward  and  les.s  high  than  has 
been  the  practice.  Sometimes  a straight 
stone  slab  placed  all  across  under  the  man- 
tel, or  a row  of  bricks  supported  by  a flat 
iron  bar,  will  bo  sufiicient  to  effect  a cure  ; 
for  this  lowers  the  breast  of  the  chimney, 
and  diminishes  the  size  of  the  opening  of 
the  fire-place.  The  breast  of  a chimney  is 
that  part  against  which  the  mantel  is  built, 
and  a good  deal  depends  on  the  way  on 
wliich  this  is  finished  on  the  inside. 

“ Then,  if  we  wish  smoke  to  ascend  easily, 
we  must  place  the  throat,  or  lower  part  of 
the  chimney,  immediately  over  the  fire  ; the 
back  of  the  fire-place  also  should  be  built 
perpendicular.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  smoke  should  refuse  to  ascend  a pro- 
perly-constructed chimney,  than  that  water 
should  refuse  to  descend  through  a pipe. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


And  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  that 
these  improvements  can  be  made  with  but  a 
small  amount  of  trouble. 

Figure  1 shows  a fire-ifiace  and  part  of 
the  chimney,  as  usually  built ; an  opening 


Fig.  3. 

with  square  sides,  in  which  the  grate  is 
fixed  so  far  back  that  most  of  the  heat  is 
lost.  The  depth,  however,  from  back  to 
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front  should  not  be  more  than  from  9 to 
13  inches  ; the  back  is,  therefore,  to  be 
built  up,  ns  shown  at  figure  2,  and  in  the 
ground  plan,  figure  4.  It  will  bo  seen  that 
the  chimney  breast  has  a small  piece  added 
to  lower  it. 

“ Figure  4 represents  the  ground  plan  of 
the  fire-place  in  figure  1 ; but  instead  of 
square,  it  is  to  have  sloping  sides,  and  is  to 
be  filled  up  as  in  figure  4.  To  do  this  ac- 
cording to  rule,  a line  A,  B,  is  to  bo  drawn 


straight  from  one  iamb  to  the  other  ; and 
from  the  centre  of  this,  a cross  line  e is  to 
be  drawn  from  front  to  back.  The  mason  is 
then  to  hold  a plumb-line  against  the  inside 
of  the  chimney  breast,  where  it  begins  to 
run  straight  upwards,  as,  for  example,  at  a, 
figure  1,  and  the  spot  where  the  plumb-line 
rests  on  the  cross  line  e is  to  be  carefully 
marked.  Four  inches  behind  this  mark  is 
the  position  of  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  as 
shown  by  the  brickwork  in  figure  2,  which, 
by  being  so  placed,  gives  four  inches  as  the 
dimensions  from  back  to  front  of  the  throat 
of  the  chimney  seen  at  d. 

“This  brickwork,  and  the  sides,  are  to 
be  carried  up  from  six  to  nine  inches  above 
the  lowest  part  of  the  chimney  breast,  so 
as  to  give  a sufficient  length  and  form  to 
the  throat  d;  and  instead  of  being  finished 
irregularly,  or  with  a slope  at  the  top,  it 
must  be  perfectly  flat  and  level ; because 
when  the  wind  sets  down  the  chimney,  if  it 
strikes  against  a slope  it  drives  the  smoke 
into  the  room,  but  not  if  it  strikes  upon 
a flat.  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  make  a good  finish  of  the  inside  of  the 
breast ; it  should  be  quite  smooth  and  per- 
pendicular, so  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  lower  part 
is  to  be  carefully  rounded  oft'  with  plaster, 
as  at  i,  figure  2,  instead  of  being  left  square 
or  rough  and  badly  finished,  as  it  nearly 
always  is. 

“ The  way  to  fix  the  sides  or  coverings  of 
the  fire-place  is  at  a slope  or  angle,  as 
shoAvn  at  figure  4.  It  has  been  found  that 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  is  that  which  throws 


the  most  heat  into  the  room.  These  angles 
and  the  back  should  be  made  of  fire-brick, 
and  if  each  of  one  piece  the  better,  as  it  will 
then  be  easy  to  place  them  in  the  position 
represented  in  the  diagram.  The  hollow 
spaces  behind  may  be  filled  up  with  regular 
layers  of  brickwork,  all  brought  to  the  samo 
flat  level  at  the  top.  It  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  iron  is  the  best  material  for  the 
back  and  sides  of  a grate  ; fire-brick  is  much 
better.  Iron  absorbs  the  heat— fire-brick 
throws  it  out,  and  besides  it  can  be  white- 
washed which  is  a great  economy,  for  white 
throws  out  both  light  and  heat,  which  black 
does  not.  AU  parts  of  a fire-place  not  liable 
to  be  blackened  by  smoke,  should  be  kept 
white  ; it  is  a common  practice  to  do  so  in 
the  United  States. 

“ Any  workman  may  get  the  angle  of  the 
sides  by  an  easy  way,  shown  at  figure  5.  On 
a board,  bench,  or  table,  or  on  the  floor,  draw 
three  equal  squares,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  each  way,  as  A,  B,  C ; and  from  tho 
back  corner  e of  the  central  square  B,  draw 
a diagonal  line  across  the  square  A,  to  the 
outer  corner  /.  This  gives  the  angle_  at 
which  the  sides  are  to  be  fixed ; and  if  a 
wooden  bevel  or  mould-board  be  made  ex- 


actly to  this  plan,  a bricklayer  will  always 
be  able  to  use  it  in  setting  out  his  work,  aiid 
with  something  like  certainty  that  he  is 
doing  right.  If  tho 
chimney  should  be  an 
uncommonly  smoky 
one,  or  if  the  grate 
should  not  be  exactly 
of  the  required  width, 
either  of  the  other 
tw'o  angles  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  may 
be  chosen.  To  leave 
room  for  sweeping  the 
chimney,  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  to 
be  a single  slab,  as  at 
0,  figure  2,  which  is 
to  be  fitted  so  as  to 
shift  in  or  out.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by 
standing  the  slab  in 
its  place,  and  finish- 
ing the  other  work  up 
to  it,  being  careful  to 
leave  all  level  at  the 
top.  By  taking  out 
this  slab  when  the  chimney  requires  sweep- 
ing, room  is  left  for  the  passage  of  tho 
brush,  and  when  it  is  replaced  it  leaves  tho 
chimney  throat  as  perfect  as  before. 

“ The  true  proportions  of  a grate  are,  to 
have  the  width  of  the  front  three  times  tho 
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width  of  the  back. ' Nine  inches  sho\ild  be 
the  width  of  the  back,  and  the  depth  of  the 
^■rate  from  back  to  front  the  same,  which 
multiplied  by  three,  gives  twenty -seven 
inches  as  the  width  of  the  front.  These 
dimensions  are  not  to  be  departed  from, 
unless  under  strong  necessity  ; by  keeping 
to  them,  the  sides  or  copings  of  the  fire- 
place will  alwa3's  bo  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, as  above-mentioned.  As  a rule,  the 
height  of  the  fire-place  should  be  the  same 
as  the  width. 

“If  these  directions  are  carefully  followed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  fire-place  will  bo 
comjilete  all  but  the  bars,  a matter  worth 
consideration,  because  the  less  iron  there  is 
about  a grate  the  better.  The  bars  and 
Viottom  ma,y  be  made  of  iron  all  in  one,  and 
the  bottom'is  not  to  be  more  than  five  inches 
from  the  hearth  ; for  a grate  when  fixed  low 
sends  more  heat  into  the  room  than  when 
fi.Ked  high.  Figure  6 represents  a fire-place 
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complete.  It  does  not  look  so  elegant  or 
showy  as  those  which  modern  taste  has 
produced,  but  it  will  be  found  far  more 
serviceable  and  economical. 

In  cases  where  the  breast  of  the  chimney 
is  nine  inches  thick,  the  four  inches  which 
have  to  be  allowed  for  the  throat  behind 
this,  will  make  the  fire-place  thirteen  inches 
<leep.  The  back  must  then  be  thiiteen 
inches  wide,  and  the  front  three  times 
thirteen,  or  thirty -nine  inches,  and  the 
angles  will  be  in  their  true  position.  A 
lire- place  of  this  size  will  warm  a large 
room,  while  a grate  nine  inches  deep  will 
serve  for  all  ordinary  sitting-rooms. 

“A  cheerful  and  steady  fire  is  so  great  a 
comfort  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take 
a little  pains  to  insure  it.  The  plan  here 
described,  if  properly  carried  out,  cannot 
fail  of  success,  and  will  leave  little  need  for 
chimney-pots  or  cowls.’’’  See  also  Heat. 

Fire  Damp,  (sometimes  called  Choke 


Damp).  An  inflammable  gag,  evolved  in 
coal  mines,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
light  carburetted  JDidrogen. 

Fish. — As  an  article  of  diet  this  properly 
claims  attention  here ; it  is  generally  whole- 
some, and  being  easier  of  digestion  than 
most  kinds  of  flesh,  may  often  be  taken  by 
convalescents  and  sickly  persons,  when 
stronger  food  could  not  be  permitted.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  fish,  which  we  com- 
monly classify  as  Fresh  Water,  Salt  Water, 
and  Shell  Fish,  Dr.  Paris  observes  that— 
“'Tmhot,  Cod,  Whiting’,  Haddock,  Floun- 
der and  Sole,  are  the  least  heating  of  these 
nutritive  species  ; and  the  flakiness  of  tho 
fish,  and  its  opaque  appearance  after  being 
cooked,  maybe  considered  as  true  indica- 
tors of  its  goodness,  for  when  the  muscles 
remain  semi-transparent  and  bluish  after 
sufficient  boiling,  we  may  reject  it  as  in- 
ferior in  value,  and  not  in  season.  When 
fish  is  in  high  perfection,  there  is  also  a 
laver  of  white  curdy  matter  resembling 
coagulated  albumen,  interposed  between  the 
flakes.  The  Y/hiting— ‘ the  chicken  of  the 
sea,’ — is  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs, 
on  account  of  the  little  viscidity  which  it 
possesses ; it  is  at  the  same  time  tender, 
white,  and  delicate,  and  conveys  sufficient 
nutriment,  with  but  little  stimulus  to  the 
system.  The  Haddock  is  firmer  in  texture. 
Cod  is  not  quite  so  digestible  as  the  two 
former,  but  it  is  nutritious.  Turbot  is 
wholesome,  without  lobster  sauce.  Sole  is 
tender,  and  yet  sufficiently  firm  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, easy  of  digestion,  and  affords  proper 
nutriment  to  delicate  stomachs.  Salmon 
is  very  nuti’itious,  but  being  one  of  the  oily 
fishes,  is  less  digestible  than  many  others 
— vinegar  in  some  deg’ree  corrects  the  fault. 
Eels  are  always  indigestible ; so,  we  may  add, 
arc  all  kinds  of  shell-fish  except  Oysters, 
which  may  in  general  safely  be  given  to 
invalids.  Of  the  fresh  water  fish,  the  Trout 
and  the  Tench  are  perhaps  the  only  ones 
■yppich  will  suit  weak  stomachs  , few  of  this 
class  are  palatable  without  rich  wines  and 
sauces,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided  by 
such.”  By  Dr.  Paris’s  observations,  above 
quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  kinds  which 
the  phj'sician  can  recommend  are  of  firm 
texture,  white  and  opaque  when  boiled, 
without  oiliness  and  viscidity ; neither 
Mackerel,  Herrings,  nor  Sprats,  all  fish 
mucliused  as  articles  of  diet,  are  enumerated 
above  ; the  two  last  are  decidedly  unsuitable 
for  any  but  strong  stomachs  ; the  first,  if 
Quite  fresh. — that  is,  within  about  12  hours 
of  being  caught, — are  not  unwholesome; 
if  the  weather  be  cool,  the  time  may  be 
extended  to  24  hours,  but  after  that  they 
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iret  soft  and  flabby,  and  become  red  round 
the  eyes,  sure  signs  that  they  are  unfit 
for  food.  Some  kinds  of  shell  fish  are,  as  it 
L?  well  knoi\Ti,  poisonous  at  all  times ; 
others  are  occasionally  so,  under  peculiar 
circumstances  Avhich  do  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  understood  ; such  are  the  Cockle  and 
the  Muscle.  Those  who  feed  much  upon 
fish  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Salmon,  Herring,  and  other  oily 
fishes  have,  when  kept  too  long,  acted  as 
irritant  poisons.  Boiling  is  the  most  whole- 
Bome  way  of  cooking  Fish. 

Fish  Glue  or  Ichthyocalla,  see  Isinglasa. 

Fish  Skin  Disease,  see  Ichthyosis. 

Fissure.  (Latin  fissure.,  from  Jindo  to 
cleave) . Sometimes  applied  to  a very  fine 
crack  in  a bone;  but  more  usually  to  a 
more  marked  division,  such  as  F.  silvii, 
the  fissure  which  separates  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ; F.  umbili- 
calis,  the  groove  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
situated  between  the  large  and  small  lobes 
at  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  liver, 
which,  in  the  foetus,  contains  the  umbilical 
vein;  and  the  Fissure  of  the  Spleen,  the 
groove  which  divides  the  inner  surface  of 
the  Spleen;  (see  Brain,  Liver,  Spleen). 

Fistula  (Latin  for  a pipe  or  reed).  A 
long,  sinuous,  pipe-like  ulcer,  callous  within, 
often  communicating  with  a larger  cavity. 
The  chief  kinds  are — Fistula  in  ^no,  pene- 
trating into  the  cellular  substance  about  the 
anus,  or  into  the  rectum  itself : those  in 
w'hich  the  matter  has  made  its  escape  hy 
one  or  more  openings  through  the  skin  only 
pe  called  Blind  External  Fistulce ; those 
in  which  the  discharge  has  been  made  into 
the^  cavity  of  the  intestine,  without  any 
orifice  in  the  skin,  are  termed  Blind  In- 
ternal Fistula) ; and  those  which  have  an 
opening  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gut,  are  called  Complete  Fistula). 

F.  in  Fcrinceo  is  Fistula  in  the  course  of 
the  Perinaeura,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
urethra,  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

F.  in  Lachrymalis  is  Fistula  penetrating 
into  the  lachrymal  sac ; and  F.  Salivary  is 
listula  penetrating  into  the  salivary  duct 
from  a wound  or  ulcer.  In  Sharp’s  Surgery 
tills  last  is  described  as  “a  disorder  of  the 
canals  leading  from  tlie  eye  to  the  nose, 
which  obstructs  the  natural  progress  of  the 
tears,  and  makes  them  trickle  down  the 
check  ; but  this  is  only  the  first  and  mildest 
stage  of  the  dnsease:  in  the  next  there  is 
matter  discharged  with  the  tears  from  the 
yuncta  lachrymalis,  aud  sometimes  from 
unorh:,:,-  b.clu:  fliicigh  the  sidn  between 
Lie  ..ad  cf  the  The  v/orst 


and  last  degree  of  it  is  when  the  matter  of 
the  eye,  by  its  long  continuance,  has  not 
only  corroded  the  neighbouring  soft  parts, 
but  also  afiected  the  subjacent  bone.” 

In  surgery,  the  term  Fistula  is  sometimes 
used  ymonymously  with  Sinus  (which 
see).  Li  this  case,  it  signifies  an  opening 
or  passage  left  by  an  abscess,  perhaj)s 
in  consequence  of  improper  treatment, 
but  more  likely  because  the  constitu* 
tional  powers  are  too  low  to  admit  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  and  the  formation  of 
healthy  granulations ; or  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a ligature,  or  the  presence 
of  a piece  of  dead  bone,  which  sources  of 
irritation  must  be  got  rid  of  before  a cure 
can  be  effected ; this,  therefore,  would  be 
the  object  attempted  at  the  outset  of  the 
treatment ; which  may  be  thus  divided : — 
1st,  to  remove  the  cause ; 2nd,  to  arrange 
that  the  matter  secreted  in  the  passage  shall 
not  be  suffered  to  remain,  and  to  eflcct  this 
object  a fresh  opening  sometimes  has  to  be 
made;  3rd,  to  promote  adhesion  of  the  walls 
of  the  passage  by  the  introduction  of  “ a 
tent”  of  lint,  and  stimulating  injections  ol 
Sulphate  or  Chloride  of  Zinc ; sometimes 
also  pressure  is  found  serviceable  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end. 

Fistula  in  Ano  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease,  and  that  which  is  generally 
understood  by  the  term  Fistula  used  by 
itself.  In  this,  as  before  stated,  the  sinus 
is  situated  close  by  the  anus,  some  inches 
above  which  the  orifice,  or  tube,  leading  from 
the  inside  of  the  bowel  often  opens,  although 
sometimes  it  runs  up  close  to  the  interior, 
but  does  not  open  into  it.  There  is  com- 
monly intense  pain  with  this  kind  of  Fistula, 
and  an  inability  to  move  about.  Domestic 
treatment  will  do  little  for  it.  If  there  is 
an  external  orifice,  it  can  be  kept  open  by 
means  of  twisted  lint  passed  deeply  in; 
but  most  commonly  an  operation  is  required 
which,  although  sharp,  is  short  in  its  con- 
tinuance ; it  consists  in  making  a complete 
division  with  the  knife,  of  the  whole  of  the 
parts  between  the  fistula  and  the  bowel. 
After  this  the  cure  is  generally  effected 
witlioutmuch  difficulty;  the  spasmodic  pains, 
nearly  always  felt,  are  at  once  relieved,  and 
the  constitutional  derangement  gradually 
passes  away. 

Fistula  in  Ferinceo  can  only  be  treated 
by  a competent  surgeon : it  is  nearly  alwayij 
accompanied  by  a stricture  of  the  urinary 
passage  ; so  that  the  fluid  passes  out  of  tl/u 
external  oritiec  of  the  skius,  and  nothiiig 
but  an  ^icration  can  be  of  much  service . A 
Lachry',.:al  Fistula  is  commonly  trc.it. .•»!  Vo 
passing  a s;i.  ir  instrument,  ealLJ 
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down  into  the  nasal  duct,  and  keeping  it 
there  until  the  inflammation  which  produced 
or  accompanied  the  abscess  is  subdued : this, 
too,  must  be  a case  for  a surgeon  : as  must 
also  a Salivary  Fistula^  which  occurs  in  the 
cheek,  and  is  caused  by  an  abscess  formed 
in  or  near  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland, 
where  the  saliva  passes  from  it  to  the  mouth= 

Fistula  cases  are  nearly  always^  difficult 
Of  treatment,  and,  although  not  in  them- 
selves dangerous,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
attended  by  fatal  results,  arising  out  of  the 
constitutional  depression  which  they  occa- 
sion by  the  long-continued  wearing  pains, 
and  drain  upon  the  system  of  the  protracted 
discharge.  See  Ulcers. 

Fits.  According  to  the  popular  applica- 
tion of  this  term,  it  may  mean  an  attack  of 
Apoplexy.,  Fpilepsy.,  Hysteria,  or  any  Con- 
vulsive or  Spasmodic  affection  whatever, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
those  several  heads  for  symptoms,  treatment, 
&c.  As,  however,  there  are  certain  general 
rules  and  directions  which  will  apply  to 
nearly  all,  we  would  call  their  attention  to 
the  following  observations: — First,  as  to 
premonitory  symptoms ; these  are,  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  dejection  of  spirits;  nausea, 
and  a feeling  of  faintness ; yawning  and 
stretching ; swimming  in  the  head,  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  Second,  as  to  treat- 
ment— loosen  any  part  of  the  dress  which 
may  appear  tight,  especially  about  the  neck 
and  chest ; if  a female,  cut  the  stay-lace,  as 
tight  lacing  often  causes  Fits ; sprmkle  cold 
water  on  the  face,  and  apply  volatile  stiinu- 
lants  to  the  nostrils  ; rub  the  temples  with 
Eau-de-Cologne,  ^ther,  or  strong  spirit  of 
some  kind,  and  blow  upon  them ; sprinkle 
cold  water  in  the  face,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patient  can  swallow,  give  30  drops  of  Sal 
Volatile  in  Water,  or  the  same  of  Aether,  or 
if  neither  are  at  hand,  a little  cold  Brandy 
and  Water. 

When  the  Fit  is  over,  a gentle  aperient 
should  be  taken,  to  be  followed  by  cold 
bathing,  exercise,  and,  if  possible,  change 
C'f  air. 

Fixed  Air.  A name  formerly  applied 
by  chemists  to  the  gas  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies : wo  now 
eall  it  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  (wliich  see.) 

FixedBodies.  Are  those  substances  which 
do  not  evaporate  by  heat ; so  all  oils  which 
are  not  volatile  ai’o  fixed,  as  are  non-mctallic 
tdements  which  can  neither  be  fused  nor 
volatilized,  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron ; 
their  steadfast  property  being  C'Alo^  fxity. 

Flannel.  Under  this  head  we  include 
woollen  clothing  in  general,  which  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat  is  tost  fitted  to  pro- 


tect the  body  against  the  vicissitudes  ol 
temperature,  which  occur  especially  in  this 
climate  ; but  the  generally  understood 
meaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
blanket,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  spun  wool 
which  is  used  for  under-garments.  With 
our  great  liability  to  pulmonary  complaints, 
there  should  not  be  a man,  woman,  or  child 
in  this  country  who  does  not  wear  flannel 
next  the  skin ; over  the  chest  certainly, 
and  doivn  the  course  of  the  spine,  if  not 
elsewhere  ; and  it  should  be  worn,  too, 
in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  although  it 
may  be  thinner  in  the  latter  season,  as  it 
absorbs  the  perspiration,  and  prevents  the 
chills,  which  a wet  linen  or  cotton  garment 
is  sure  to  cause.  These  chills  are  fruitful 
causes  of  the  dysenteric  and  febrile  afi’ections 
of  hot  seasons  and  climates,  against  which, 
as  all  experience  goes  to  prove,  there  is  no 
such  protection  as  Flannel.  Why,  then,  is 
it  not  more  generally  worn  Mothers  and 
nurses  should  co-operate  with  the  medical 
man  to  obtain  a universal  recognition  of 
its  utility.  See  Clothing. 

Flatulence  (Latiny?afw5  a blast) . Wind 
in  the  intestines;  this  is  very  commonly 
the  result  of  indigestion,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  gas  from  partially  digested  food 
in  a state  of  fermentation.  Sometimes, 
however,  an  impaired  state  of  the  nerves, 
gives  rise  to  distension  of  the  bowels  by  wind, 
an  immense  quantity  of  which  is  often  dis- 
charged by  the  mouth  or  anus.  Flatulence 
should  be  always  considered  as  a symptom, 
and  treated  accordingly;  it  occurs  in  the 
various  forms  of  Dyspepsia,  or  Diarrhoea, 
and  Dysentery,  in  Hysteria,  in  Colic,  Re- 
mittent Fei^e'r  in  adults,  and  Infantile  Re- 
mittents, (all  of  which  see) . Where  it  pre- 
vails, there  is  generally  an  excess  of  acid  in 
the  stomach,  so  that  in  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed, alkalies  and  other  anti-acids,  often 
form  the  bases ; they  are  usually  combined 
with  warm  spices,  and  other  aromatics, 
forming  what  are  termed  Carminatives, 
(which  see) . With  nervous  persons,  however, 
this  is  not  so  generally  the  case,  and  tonics 
wiD  be  of  more  service  for  such.  This  is  a 
good  form  of  pi’eparation  Aromatic  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  10  drops  in  a wineglassful  of 
water,  when  required ; or  20  drops  of  dilute 
Nitric  Acid,  in  a wineglassful  of  Infusion 
of  Orange-peel,  Gentian,  Camomiles,  or 
Columba.  For  Flatulence  in  Infants,  then 
is  nothing  better  than  Dalby’s  Carminative, 
prepared  as  directed  at  page  80.  For  general 
Flatulency  where  there  is  much  difficulty 
of  expulsion,  clysters  of  Assafoetida  or  Rue, 
will  bo  of  service,  as  well  as  this  mixture  ; — 
i'iie  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  Tinctors  of 
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Aesafoetida  of  each  2 drachms,  Peppermint- 
water,  6 ounces,  take  a table- spoonful  occa- 
sionally. Hot  applications  to  the  stomach, 
and  friction,  will  frequently  afford  con- 
siderable relief.  Flatulent  persons,  should 
avoid  most  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  take 
only  such  food  as  is  light  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. Towards  the  termination  of  fevers, 
the  stomach  is  often  much  distended  with 
^nd  ; this  is  looked  upon  as  a bad  sign  ; it 
i»  called  Tytnpanitis,  (which  see)  and  Wind. 

Flea.  _ We  give  a cut  of  this  troublesome 
parasitic  insect,  although  probably,  most  of 
our  readers  are  but  too  well  aware  of  its 


g^e.  When  there  are  Fleas  in  a bed-room, 
let  the  carpets  be  taken  up,  and  the  floors 
frequently  washed,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
a strong  decoction  of  Wormwood;  amono'  the 
bed  clothes,  put  a bag  filled  with  Dry  Moss, 
the  odour  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  offen- 
sive to  them,  as  is  also  that  of  fresh-gathered 
Pennyroyal  leaves.  As  a trap  for  them, 
some  use  Alder  leaves,  gathered  while  the 
dew  is  on  them,  to  this  the  Fleas  adhere, 
and  may  then  be  easily  taken.  Mercurial 
Ointment  rubbed  in  the  joints  of  the  bed- 
stead, and  Sulphur  fumigations,  are  also  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  killing  or  expelling  them  j 


form ; for  it  is  one  of  our  commonest  house 
hold  nuisances ; wo  have  it  here,  howevei 
in  its  magnified  proportions,  and  a horri 
monster  it  looks,  with  long  muscular,  spin 
legs,  well  adapted  for  leaping,  and  scab 
body,  neck,  and  head,  beset  with  hairs,  ani 
armed  with  two  lancets  within  a sheath 
for  piercing  the  skin  of  its  victim,  and  i 
proboscis  for  sucking  up  its  blood.  Into  th( 
natural  history  of  the  creature,  it  suits  no 
wuh  our  present  purpose  to  enter  at  ani 
length  ; we  may  just  say  that  its  scientific 
\\^n\e\%  Pidex  irritans,  and  that  the  female, 
of  which  the  above  is  a representation — the 
niale  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  difierenf 
m shape,  as  shown  in  next  column— deposits 
her  eggs,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number, 
in  tne  crevices  of  boards,  or  amid  collec- 
tions of  dirt,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  from 
in  six  or  eight  days  emerge  the 
wfiitish,  gr easy-looking  maggots;  these, 
v-hen  a fortnight  old,  envelope  them- 
selves in  small  cocoons,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  this  state  about  ten  davs,  come  out 
as  perfect  Fleas,  ready  to  make  war  upon 
mn  women,  and  children,  but  especially 
affecting  those  who  have  the  most  tender 
skins.  How  to  get  rid  of  them?  is  the 
anxious  question  with  all  careful  mothers 
and  tidv  housewives.  Cleanliness  and  inde- 
fatigable hunting,  we  reply;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  without  trouble,  and 
catc^g  this  nimble  ski])per,  requires  both 
quickiicoa  and  patien^^e  in  no  ordinary  de- 


Sweet  or  Train-oil  they  cannot  abide, 
and  to  drive  them  from  their  last  strong- 
hold, the  coat  of  the  cat  or  dog,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  pour  some  along  the  back,  and 
then  rub  it  in  with  the  hand,  until  it 
IS  well  incorporated  with  the  hairs.  Here 
is  a choice  of  remedies ; but  all  will  be 
of  little  avail  without  cleanliness  — per- 
sonal and  otherwise.  Only  dirty,  negli- 
gent people,  are  much  troubled  with  Fleas, 
unless  they  are  necessitated  to  live  in  old 
houses,  of  which  they  have  long  had  pos- 
session, or  in  localities  extremely  favour- 
able to  their  propagation ; the  efforts  of 
such  should  be  constantly  directed  to  keep- 
ing them  under,  and  the  above  informa- 
tion may  probably  assist  them.  They  are 
often  extremely  annoying  to  sick  persons, 
and  irritable  children,  depriving  them  ol 
rest,  and  thus  retarding  restoration  to 
health;  for  this  reason,  the  Family  Doctor 
is  bound  to  wage  war  against  them  ; besides 
they  inflict  severe  bites,  and  make  ugl\ 
marks  on  the  skin ; now,  although  Flea  Bites 
are  proverbially  small  matters,  yet,  they 
sometimes  cause  serious  inflammation,  not 
;o  speak  of  the  disfigurement ; they  should 
be  rubbed  over  with  a little  Cold  Cream,  and 
H much  inflamed,  kept  wet  with  a lotion  of 
Elder  Mowers  with  a few  grains  of  Sugar  of 
,^ead  dissolved  in  if. 

Flea  LajmE.  Tim  is  the  Erigerm  Ca- 
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nadensis  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Composites  ; it  is  found  plenti  • 
fully  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
and  has  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  useful  in  dropsical 


N,'Aiplaint3,  and  diarrhoea.  Dose,  of  the 
[*/,)■>  ering  tops,  m Powder,  from  30  to  40 
grains;  of  the  Infusion,  from  2 to  4 ounces ; 
of  the  Extract,  from  5 to  10  grains. 

Elj3SH.  It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  all  flesh  is  muscle,  and  employed  as 
iuch  in  the  movements  of  the  living  body; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  Fibrins  (which  see) ; 
also  Muscle.  Under  the  several  heads  of 
Food.,  Beef.,  Mutton,  Boric,  Veal,  See., 
we  shall  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of 
flesh  employed  for  nutrient  purposes,  and 
endeavour  to  show  their  respective  powers 
and  properties,  a nd  so  inform  our  readers  on 
those  important  questions — “What  to  eat? 
and  “ What  to  avoid?”  whether  in  health 
or  sickness. 

Elesti  Brush.  A smooth,  hard  brush, 
lnl(*ndcd  to  act  as  a counter-irritant,  or  to 
yimulato  the  sui'face  of  the  Skin  (which 
and  prevent  the  pores  becoming  clogged, 
m which  state  they  are  unfit  for  the  ]>er- 
/ormance  of  their  excretory  office.  Persons 
wliose  circulation  is  languid,  and  system 
generally  weak,  do  w'ell  to  use  the  flesh 
brush  frequently,  especially  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  when  it  is  desirable  that  a 
Utalthy  glow  should  be  felt  throu^^h. 


frame ; the  friction,  however,  has  been 
found  too  powerful  for  delicate  skins,  and  it 
has  ater  given  place  to  a more  convenient 
and  altogether  better  contrivaiice.  See 
llair-glove. 

Flexor  (Latin  flecto,  to  bend) . A muscle 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  bending  the 
part  into  which  it  is  inserted  ; its  opposite 
is  termed  Extensor  (which  see) . 

Flint  {hviUn  silex) . A mineral;  hence 
the  Liquor  of  Flints  (^Liquor  Silicuni),  a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Solution  of 
Silicated  Alkali. 

Elocci  Volitantes  (Latin  for  flying 
specks).  A symptom  of  eye-disease,  con- 
sisting of  the  appearance  of  small  moving 
objects  such  as  locks  of  wool,  or  insects,  be- 
fore the  sight.  See  Eye,  Musccs  Volitantes. 

Floccitatio  (Jloccus,  a lock  of  wool). 
Picking  the  bed-clothes  ; a symptom  some- 
times observed  in  fever  and  other  patients. 
See  Fever^ 

Flooding.  Uterine  hgemorrhage,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  bleeding  from  the 
womb.  This  commonly  occurs  after  Abor- 
tion (which  see) ; in  the  puerperal  stage  of 
Labour  (which  also  see)  ; or  it  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  disease  of  the  womb.  Immo- 
derate flow  of  the  menses  is  also  called 
flooding,  and  to  this  some  women  are  very 
subject;  it  is  extremely  weakening  to  the 
system,  and  should  be  checked  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  best  treatment  is  perfect 
quiet,  and  astringent  and  tonic  medicines, 
such  as  this  ; Tineture  of  the  Sesquichloride 
of  Iron,  2 drachms ; Infusion  of  Quassia,  6 
drachms ; take  a tablespoonful  every  four 
hours.  If  there  is  much  pain  and  irritation, 
add  Tincture  of  Conium,  or  Hyoscyarnus, 
2 drachms ; should  this  not  have  the  desired 
eflTect,  consult  a medical  man,  as  there  may 
be  disease  of  the  womb.  See  Menstrura- 
tion. 

Flour.  The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced 
to  powder,  and  deprived  of  the  husks  by 
sifting.  See  Farina. 

Flowers  (Latin ^orfs).  A term  formerly 
applied  to  bodies  which  assume  the  form  of 
powder  by  sublimation,  or  crystallization ; 
such  as  the  Flowers  of  Benjamin  {F.  Ben- 
zoos'),  now  called  Benzoic  Acid ; Flowers  of 
Sal  Ammoniac  {F.  Salis  Ammoniaci) , Sub- 
carbonate of  Ammonia ; Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur {F.  Sulphuris),  Common  Sublimed 
Sulphur ; Flowers  of  Zinc  and  of  Bismuth 
{F.  Zinci,  F.  Bismuthi),  Oxides  of  those 
metals,  &c. 

Fluctuation  (Latin  Jiuctuo,  to  flow,  of 
rise  and  fall,  like  the  waves).  The  percep- 
tible motion  communicated  to  pus,  or  othef 
' hnids  by  pressure,  oxBercussim  (which  s^e). 
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Fluid  of  Cotunntus.  A thin  gelatinous 
fluid,  found  in  the  bony  ca\nties  of  the 
labyrinth,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
anatomist  who  first  described  it  : Aqua 
Labyrinthi  and  Ferilymph  are  names  by 
which  also  it  has  been  known. 

Fluids.  Are  substances  which  have  no 
fixed  shape  nor  coherence  of  particles  ; they 
are. divided  into  Gases  and  Liquids  (which 
eee). 

Fluids  of  the  Body.  A term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  blood,  and  other  humours  of 
the  animal  economy.  Speaking  of  those 
of  the  human  body,  we  say,  1.  That  they 
are  Crude  ; that  is,  not  having  quite  put  on 
the  animal  nature;  as  the  Chyme  Ghijle ; 

2.  They  are  Sanguineous^  as  the  Blood ; 

3.  Ijymphatic,  that  is,  found  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels;  4.  Secretory,  those  which  are 
separated  from  the  blood  and  called  Secre- 
tions ; 5.  Bxcremenitiiious,  those  which  are 
eliminated,  or  cast  out  from  the  body  as  the 
FeeceSy  Ferspiration,  Urine,  &c.  Then 
again,  the  secreted  fluids  may  be  Lacteal, 
or  milky,  as  the  milk,  juice  of  the  prostrate 
gland,  &c. ; Aqueous,  or  watery,  as  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye ; Mucous,  as  the 
mucus  of  the  nostril,  &c. ; Albuminous,  as 
the  senim  of  the  blood  ; Oleitie,  as  the  oil  of 
the  adipose  membrane  ; Bilious,  as  the  bile 
and  wax  of  the  ears. 

The  Fluids  of  the  Body  are  also  divided 
according  to  their  motions ; thus  they  are 
Circulating,  that  is,  continually  passing 
through  the  vessels;  Commorant,  circula- 
ting with  a very  slow  motion,  as  the  oil  of 
the  adipose  membrane  and  the  semen ; 
Stagnant,  remaining  for  a certain  time  in 
some  receptacle,  as  Cystic  Bile,  Urine,  and 
the  Fceces  above  named.  (See  their  several 
heads). 

Fluidity  (Latin  jluo,  to  flow).  The 
state  of  bodies  when  their  parts  are  readily 
moveable  in  all  directions  and  separable 
from  each  other  ; bodies  of  which  the  parts 
are  condensed,  or  thickened  into  a coherent, 
though  tremulous  mass,  have  a partial 
fluidity,  and  hold  a middle  place  between 
liquids  and  solids ; such  are  Jellies  (which 
see). 

Fluke.  The  Fascicola  LLepatica,  an  in- 
testinal worm.  See  Worms. 

Fluo-boric  Acid.  A gas  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  Fluor  spar,  by  vitrified 
Boracic  Acid.  Its  salts  are  called  Fluo- 
be rates. 

Fluor  Aldus.  A white  discharge  from 
the  uterus.  See  Leucorrhcca,  Menstruration. 

Fluor  Spar.  Derbyshire  Spar;  pro- 
perly Fluoride  of  Calcium,  a mineral  well 
Known  in  many  districts,  being  much  used 


in  nietaliurgic  operations  ; acted  on  by 
Sulphuric  Acid,  it  ])roduces  Hydrojluorlc 
Acid ; and  this  acid,  which  is  a colourless 
gas,  acting  upon  glass,  produces  Fluo-silicic 
Acid  ; and  this  again,  combined  with  water, 
makes  what  is  termed  Silico-hydrojluoric 
Acid.  AYe  might  proceed  to  speak  of  Fluo- 
silicates,  double  Salts,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  LLydroJiuate  of  Silica,  and  one 
llydrofluate  of  some  other  base ; and  of 
Fluorine,  a substance  occurring  chiefly  in 
Fluor  Spar  in  a state  of  combination  with 
Lime ; the  base,  as  some  chemists  suppose, 
of  Fluoric  Acid ; we  might  desci’ibe  the 
uses  and  particular  properties  of  all  these 
combinations,  but  this  would  be  entering 
further  than  is  at  all  necessary  into  the 
mysteries  of  chemistry. 

Flux  (Latin  Jluo,  to  flow).  A name 
sometimes  given  to  Biarrhcea,  as  Bloody 
Flux  is  to  Dysentery . (See  both  those 
heads.) 

Fluxus  Capillorum.  a term  applied 
by  Celsus  to  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  (See 
Alopecia  or  Alopina),  Parts  entirely  bald 
were  called  by  him  Areoe ; this  aftection 
was  termed  by  Sauvages  Alopecia  areata, 
and  by  Willan  Forrigo  decalvans.  AVhen 
the  whole  head  is  atfected  it  is  termed 
by  the  French  la  Felade. 

Fcetus.  The  infant  in  the  womb,  from 
the  fifth  month  to  the  period  of  birth,  is  so 
called;  previous  to  that  time,  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Embryo ; but  these  terms 
are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  we  frequently 
use  one  for  the  other ; (see  Conception,  Ges- 
tation, Fregnancy.)  The  destruction  of  the 
Foetus  in  utero  is  now  termed  Criminal 
Abortion,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Feticide. 

Foliata  Terra,  (Latin  folium,  a leaf, 
and  terra  the  earth),  A term  applied  to 
Flower  of  Sulphur,  Acetate  of  Potash,  on 
account  of  a supposed  resemblance  to  a leaf 
in  the  flakes  in  which  they  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

Follicle  (Latin a bag).  Aver]' 
minute  secreting  cavity : thus  the  SehaA^oiit 
Follicles  are  small  cavities  situated  ii\  the 
skin,  which  supply  the  cuticle  with  an  of'.y 
or  sebaceous  fluid,  by  minute  ducts  operiiLfi 
upon  the  surface  (see  Shin)  ; and  the 
Mucous  Follicles  are  those  situated  in  Sbe 
mucous  membrane,  chiefly  that  of  the  in- 
testines (which  se^  and  Gland. 

Fomentation  (Latin  ybvee,  to  keep  warm) 
The  application  of  warm  water,  or  some 
medicinal  concoction,  to  the  skin  by  mea'/iB 
of  a sponge  or  flannel;  this  should  le 
wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible,  and  applied  us 
hot  as  the  hands  can  bear  it,  which  may  ba 
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200*  Fahrenheit,  if  a washerwoman  or  nurse, 
accustomed  to  great  heat,  make  the  appli- 
cation. A thick  piece  of  flannel  is  perhaps 
best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  can  be  closely 
laid  over  a larger  surface  than  a sponge ; 
svhen  put  on  the  part  affected  it  should  be 
covered  over  with  a blanket,  which  absorb- 
ing the  moisture,  is  better  than  any  water- 
proof material ; let  it  remain  on  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  and  have  another  flannel 
ready  to  take  its  place  directly  the  first  is 
removed;  keep  on  in  this  way  for  about 
half-an-hour,  when  the  fomentation  may, 
for  a time,  be  discontinued.  In  congestion, 
and  the  early  stages  of  inflammation,  it 
frequently  affords  great  relief.  Decoctions 
of  I'oppy  Heads,  Marsh  Mallows,  and  other 
herbs  are  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  used,  although,  we  believe,  they 
possess  few,  if  any  advantages,  over  plain 
water,  especially  if  it  be  soft. 

Fomes,  plural  Fomites  (Latin  for  fuel) . 
A terra  applied  to  substances  imbued  with 
Contagion  (which  see). 

Fomes  Ventriculi  is  an  old  name  for 
Hypochondriasis  (which  see). 

Foxtanal  (Latin  fons,  a fountain).  The 
space  left  in  the  head  of  an  infant  where  the 
frontal  and  occipital  bones  join  the  parietal. 
It  is  also  called  Fons  pulsatilis,  and  more 
commonly  Motdd.  See  Skull. 

Foxticulus  (same  root).  An  Issue, 
(which  see). 

Food.  This  term  comes  from  the  old 
Baxon  foedan,  and  signifies,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, “ anything  that  nourishes it  may  be 
either  solid  or  liquid,  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  on  its  nature  and  quality,  and  the 
quantity  taken,  depends  in  a great  measure 
the  health  of  the  community.  What  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  what  to  avoid } are  questions 
often  asked  and  often  answered;  but  the 
rules  of  good  feeding,  as  well  as  of  good 
breeding,  are  constantly  set  at  nought  by 
those  who  prefer  the  indulgence  of  their 
appetites  to  the  exercise  of  a sound  discre- 
tion in  dietary  matters.  We  shall  here 
endeavour,  simply  and  clearly,  to  lay  down  a 
few  general  rules,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
referring  our  readers  for  directions,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
diseases  and  states  of  health  treated  of  in 
this  volume. 

Food,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  anything 
that  nourishes — its  use  is  to  supply  the  kind 
of  material  which  fonns  the  bones,  and 
muscle,  and  other  constituent  parts  of  the 
animal  body ; and  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  the  circulator)^  and  respiratory, 
and  other  processes  of  life.  It  must  be 
evident,  then,  that  the  state  and  condition 


of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind  also—  for  this 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  phy- 
sical organization  — must  depend  greatly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food  taken. 

Chemistry  informs  us  that  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  human  body  are  the 
organic  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  it  is  the  waste  of  these 
which  we  are  called  on  to  supply  by  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  proper  food  ; these  are,  in 
fact,  the  elements  of  nutrition ; we  eat  and 
drink  them  in  various  forms  of  combination, 
and  they  maintain,  in  due  proportion,  the 
solid  and  fluid  matters  of  the  body.  The 
food  which  we  take  into  the  stomach,  is 
there  reduced  by  the  process  of  digestion 
into  a homogenous  fluid  (see  Chyle),  and 
then  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  its 
different  elements  are  separated,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  system,  each  to  give 
strength  and  persistency  to  some  particular 
tissue  or  organ ; thus,  for  instance,  we  are 
constantly  exhaling  carbon,  which  is  sup- 
plied to  the  lungs  by  the  veins,  at  the  rate, 
as  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  of 
about  13  ounces  daily,  and  this  is  but  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  consumption  of 
material  which  might  be  adduced.  If  there 
be  an  insufficient  supply  of  either  of  these 
elements,  there  will  be  an  imperfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  parts  which  it  contributes  to 
form  and  sustain,  and  ill  health,  arising 
from  organic  disease,  will,  ei*e  long,  be  the 
result.  Not  only  do  the  various  secretions 
used  as  food  by  man  serve  to  build  up  the 
fabric  of  his  body,  and  to  supply  the  daily 
waste  of  tissue  which  is  going  on,  but  they 
also  serve  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  within 
the  system,  this  in  a healthy  person  is  gene- 
rally about  98^^  Fahrenheit ; and  it  is  always 
a sign  of  imperfect  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, or  of  a want  of  nutrition,  when  it  falls 
below  this. 

Whether  vegetable  or  animal  food  is  the 
fittest  for  man,  has  been  a subject  of  much 
controversy ; we  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
deeply  into  this  question,  but  it  appears  to 
us  that  a proper  admixture  of  the  two  is 
the  diet  best  adapted  to  supply  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect 
health ; true  it  is  that  a large  proportion  oi 
the  human  race  subsist  chiefly,  or  wholly, 
upon  the  products  of  vegetation,  and  these 
are  by  no  means  the  least  healthy  and  robust 
of  mankind ; but  then  they  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates,  where  so  large  an 
amount,  either  of  nitrogen  or  carbon,  is  not 
required,  as  in  cold  or  temperate  climes. 
True  it  is,  also,  that  the  animals  whose  flesh 
is  eaten  by  man,  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  thereforo 
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it  may  be  said  that  on  the  nutrient  pro- 
perties of  plants,  both  man  and  the  lower 
animals  subsist.  To  this  latter  argument 
i':  may  be  replied  that,  in  passmg  through 
the  animal  system,  the  constit  uent  princi- 
ples of  plants  undergo  a change,  and  that 
although  man  could  undoubtedly,  as  many 
io,  subsist,  even  in  this  climate,  on  a purely 
vegetable  diet ; yet,  seeing  that  God  has 
supplied  animal  food  in  abundance,  and 
given  man  the  inclination  to  eat  of  it,  with 
teeth  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  mastication, 
and  other  organs  for  its  digestion  and  assi- 
milation, it  does  appear  plain,  that  man  was 
intended  to  be  an  animal  as  well  as  a vege- 
table feeder,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  abstain  from  that  which  is  both 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  him,  unless  there 
is  some  higher  law  than  that  which  relates 
to  his  physical  wants  and  propensities,  which 
enjoins  abstinence  from  animal  food  ; those 
who  entertain  this  belief,  of  course,  do  right 
to  be  vegetarians.  In  “Lectures  on  the 
Food  of  Man,”  by  Dr.  Lankester,  we  find 
the  following  arrangement  of  the  various 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  human  diet  generally : — 

1. — Alimentary  Secretions. 

A.  Nitrogen^s,  or  Nutritive  Secretions. 

‘ Protein. 

Animal  Albumen. 
Fibrin. 
Casein. 


Forms  o 
Vegetable  Albumen. 
Fibrin. 
Casein. 


i) 


1) 


5) 

)> 


11.  Carbonaceous,  Eespiratory,  or  Combus- 
tible Secretions. 

Sugar-Alcohol, 


Celulose. 

Starch. 

2. 


Citric  Acid. 
Tartaric  Acid 

Cinnamon. 
Cloves. 
Nutmegs. 


Oil  of  Fat.  I 
Medicinal  Secretions. 

A.  Organic  Acids. 

Malic  Acid. 
Oxalic  Acid. 

B.  Volatile  Oils. 

Pepper. 
Mustard. 


C.  Alka 
Tea  and 


oids. 


Theine. 


Choco 
late  and 
Cocoa. 


Coffee.  Theo 
Paraguay  bromine. 

Tea. 

The  nitrogenous  secretions  which  are 
found  in  plants  are  all  modifications  of  the 
principle  called  Protein^  which  is  the  basis 
of  Albumen^  Fibrin^  and  Casein  (all  of 
which  see).  Out  of  these  secretions  the 
flesh  of  animals  — that  is,  the  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. — are  formed ; and,  by  feeding  on 
such  flesh,  man  obtains  a supply  of  those 
principles  which  his  system  most  requires, 
and  in  a form  best  adapted  to  his  wants. 

The  medicinal  secretions,  although  con- 


sidered as  articles  of  Food,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  performance  of  any  of  the  great 
functions  of  life,  but  they  are  of  service  in 
preventing  or  alleviating  disease ; such  are 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  Tea,  Coffee,  Cho- 
colate, &c.,  and  the  various  spices  which 
contain  volatile  oils  ; the  use  of  these  is,  in 
most  cases,  rather  occasional  than  habitual. 

To  provide  for  the  artificial  w'ants  of  men, 
there  are  v.arious  kinds  of  Food,  some  of 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear  not  to 
yield  any  of  the  above  named  secretions ; 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  they  do  in  reality  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  named,  and  to  exer- 
cise a due  influence  on  the  system.  Wo 
have  shown  that  the  Food  of  man,  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  animals,  is  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  vegetable  world ; but  there 
is  one  striking  exception  to  this  rule  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  in  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
or  Salt,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  body.  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  “this  is  probably  the  source  from 
which  is  obtained  the  Chlorine  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  existing  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  is 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion.” 

We  have  now,  as  we  trust,  sufficiently 
prepared  the  way  for  a consideiation  of  the 
difi'erent  kinds  of  food,  or,  to  use  a compre- 
hensive term,  Ingesta — by  which  we  under- 
stand both  solids  and  liquids — taken  by 
man : and  first,  with  regard  to  solid  food, 
both  the  nature  and  necessary  quantity 
of  which  will  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the 
individual;  but,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  be 
set  down  that  a healthy  man,  taking  ordinary 
exercise,  should  consume  daily — of  Meat, 
about  f of  a pound ; of  Bread,  the  same ; ol 
Potatoes  and  other  Vegetables,  pound ; ol 
Cheese,  2 ounces;  Butter,  1 ounce;  Sugar, 
the  same ; Tea,  \ an  ounce,  or  Coffee,  1 ounce. 
The  Meat  may,  and  should,  be  sometimes, 
changed  for  its  equivalent  in  Fish,  and, 
if  Pudding  or  Pie  be  taken,  so  much  Vegeta- 
bles will  not  be  required  ; a larger  amount 
of  solid  Food  than  the  above  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  is  very  likely,  if  per- 
sisted in,  to  produce  actual  disease,  the  mor? 
especially  if  the  Food  be  of  a rich  and  stimu- 
lating character.  Females,  whose  habits 
generally  are  less  active  than  those  of  males, 
cannot,  as  a rule,  take,  with  advantage, 
above  three-fourths,  or,  perhaps,  half  thia 
quantity,  nor  can  any  person  whose  diges- 
tive powers  are  at  all  weak;  it  is  of  conse- 
quence that,  by  such,  the  kind  of  Food  which 
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('ontaiua  the  most  nourishment  in  a small 
ooinpass  should  be  taken;  we  would,  there- 
fore, advise  the  reduction  in  the  above  scale 
to  be  made  in  the  Vegetables,  and  the  Cheese 
must  be  dispensed  with,  as  indeed  it  may 
well  be  in  all  cases ; we  should  perhaps  have 
included  Milk  in  the  scale,  for,  although  in 
a liquid  form,  it  contains  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  solid  matter,  from  2 to  4 ounces 
daily  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  a 
healthy,  active  person;  those  who  require 
nourishment  in  a concentrated  form  may 
take  at  least  double  the  quantity,  and  an  Egg 
or  two  daily,  if  they  find  that  they  can  digest 
it;  light  farinaceous  Puddings  are  also  good 
for  such,  and  when  these  are  obtainable. 
Vegetables  may  be  altogether  discarded. 

“ Eat  little  and  often”  is  the  advice  com- 
monly given  to  weak  and  delicate  persons, 
but  this  advice  should  be  taken,  like  the 
Food,  with  discretion;  one  who  can  sit  down 
at  meal  times,  and  take  Food  with  enjoyment, 
although  it  be  but  small  in  quantity,  should 
only,  as  a rule,  eat  at  these  times;  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  a biscuit,  or  something 
light,  between  meals,  if  there  is  a sense  of 
faintness,  but  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
regular  periods  if  possible,  and  these  should 
not  be  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four 
hours  apart;  with  regard  to  the  best  times 
for  eating.  See  Meals^  Breakfast^  Dinner, 
Tea,  and  Supper. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  means  will 
not  allow  of  their  taking  Animal  Food  once  a 
day;  it  is  not  desirable  for  any,  except  con- 
valescents, to  take  it  oftener.  The  following 
is  the  cheapest  dietar)’’  table  on  which  a man 
actively  employed,  and  so  circumstanced, 
ought  to  subsist : — Bread  1 pound.  Potatoes 
2 pounds,  Cabbage  or  Greens  of  some  sort,  1 
pound.  Peas  or  Beans  4 ounces ; boil  the 
vegetables,  then  fi-y  them  in  Lard,  4 ounces ; 
divide  the  mess  into  two  meals ; with  the 
first,  take  a third  portion  of  the  Bread,  with 
the  second  a like  portion,  and  eat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Bread  with  2 ounces  of  Cheese, 
or  a little  Dripping,  or  Treacle,  or  perhaps  a 
Herring;  occasionally  the  Vegetables  may 
be  made  into  a quart  or  so  of  Soup,  with  a 
\ of  a pound  of  fat  Pork,  thickened  with  a 
handful  of  flour  or  oatmeal ; but  too  much 
of  this  would  be  likely  to  produce  flatulence, 
and,  perhaps,  a relaxed  state  of  the  bowels. 
Bread  and  milk  for  breakfast,  bread,  or  it 
may  be  potatoes  and  pork,  nearly  all  fat,  for 
ilinner,  and  thick  oatmeal  porridge  for  sup- 
per, is  the  commondietof  ourfarm  labourers, 
than  whom,  generally  speaking,  no  class  of 
men  can  be  more  hearty  and  robust;  but 
this  dietary  would  scarcely  suit  any  one  not 
very  actively  employed  in  the  open  air ; it 


j contains  a large  proportion  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious principles,  but  it  requires  strong 
powers  to  digest  and  assimilate  them. 

As  a wholesome  and  nutritious  Food  for 
children,  suitable  for  those  of  limited  means, 
we  can  recommend  the  following : — Take  of 
Scotch  Oatmeal  | of  a pound,  boil  it  in  a 
pint  of  Water  for  about  half  an  hour,  stir- 
ring it  the  while  ; then  add  a pint  of  Milk, 
and  sweeten  with  2 ounces  of  Treacle ; this 
will  serve  one  child  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per; for  the  mid-day  meal,  give  about  a 
pound  of  boiled  Potatoes  and  Greens,  and  2 
ounces  of  Bacon ; of  course,  if  a j of  a pound 
of  Beef  or  Mutton  can  be  afibrded,  so  much 
the  better. 

As  a rough  calculation,  founded  on  che- 
mical analysis,  we  may  state  that  5 pounds 
of  Eice,  4 of  Potatoes,  of  wheat  Flour,  or 
2 pounds  of  Bread  or  Oatmeal,  may,  either 
of  them,  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  of 
Beef  or  Mutton  of  the  average  degree  of 
fatness,  in  the  production  of  muscle ; if 
this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
how  much  of  either  description  of  food 
would  represent,  in  point  of  nutrition,  a given 
quantity  of  any  other  kind  which  it  might 
be  impossible  to  procure,  or  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  dietary  table  on  account 
of  its  being  unsuitable  for  a particular  case, 
or  for  any  other  reason ; thus,  if  we  take 
away  a pound  of  Meat,  nearly  2 pounds 
of  Bread  will  be  required  to  supply  the  same 
amount  of  nutrition,  and  so  on. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there 
are  certain  mineral  elements  contained  in 
the  articles  used  as  food,  both  Vegetable  and 
animal,  which  are  necessary  adjuncts  in  the 
several  processes  of  our  internal  economy ; 
hence  it  is  desirable  that  these  alkaline  and 
other  chemical  principles  should  not  be  lost 
in  the  cooking ; soups  and  gravies,  made 
with  the  water  in  which  meat  and  vegetables 
are  boiled,  contain  a large  proportion  of  these 
elements,  and  therefore  their  frequent  ap- 
pearance on  the  table  is  desirable ; the 
weakly  stomach  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
digesting  them,  and  for  this  reason  they 
cannot  be  habitually  taken,  except  by  the 
strong  and  hearty.  If  the  nutritive  prin- 
ciples of  any  kind  of  food  are  presented  to 
the  stomach  in  too  concentrated  a form,  as 
in  jellies  and  very  rich  soups,  cream,  cuo=> 
tards,  &c.,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  dis- 
agree, as  will  meat,  eaten  without  a due 
proportion  of  bread  or  vegetables,  unless 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances, — as  in 
very  cold  climates.  Great  mischief  arises 
from  taking  an  undue  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating food,  and  also  from  swallowing  it 
hastily  and  partially  masticated ; the  diges- 
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tivc  organs  have  more  than  their  proper 
work  lo  perform,  and  naturally  rebel ; hence 
we  have  imperfect  assimilation,  fermenta- 
tion, and  chemical  change,  converting  nu- 
trients into  poisons,  and  tending  to  Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation,  and  Hypochondriasis 
(which  see).  The  Temperance  movement 
ought  to  include  eating  as  w’ell  as  drinking, 
for  gluttony  has  its  numerous  victims  as 
well  as  inebriety. 

Having  disposed  of  the  more  solid  part  of 
our  subject,  it  behoves  us  now  to  speak  of 
Liquid  Food,  which  is  no  less  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  bodily  powers ; indeed 
we  believe  that  extreme  thirst,  as  the  feeling 
resulting  from  the  want  of  fluid  ingesta  is 
called,  can  be  less  easily  borne  than  hunger, 
showing  that  the  system  sufiers  more  from 
a deprivation  of  liquid  than  of  solid  aliment. 
The  various  forms  of  the  former  which  are 
chiefly  taken  in  this  country  may  be  classed 
underfour heads,  viz. — 1st,  Diluent  Drinks : 
including  simple  Water,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  drink  of  man  as  of  all  animals, 
and  its  numerous  modifications,  such  as 
flavoured  beverages,  &c.,  which  we  need  not 
pause  to  particularize ; of  these  nature  re- 
quires a constant  and  liberal  i^.pply,  and 
we  dowell  to  comply  with  her  demands,  and 
satisfy  the  feeling  of  thirst  whenever  it 
arises,  but  not  with  stimulating  liquids, 
which  will  afford  but  a momentary  satisfac- 
tion, and  cause  the  demand  to  be  repeated 
more  strongly  and  importunately  in  a very 
short  time ; 2nd,  Nourishing  Drinks,  such 
as  Broth,  Beef- tea.  Gruel,  and  Milk,  which 
l^t  is  indispensible  for  the  support  of  infant 
life : adults,  in  a state  of  health,  do  not 
really  require  any  of  these,  but  in  cases  of 
sickness,  where  solid  food  is  inadmissible, 
they  are  the  only  mediums  of  nourishment 
to  the  system;  3rd,  Stimulating  Drinks, 
the  abuse  of  which  has  led  to  such  wide- 
spread ruin  and  frightful  misery  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  that  many  good  and 
philanthropic  men  have  agreed  to  denounce 
them  altogether  as  sources  of  unmixed  evil ; 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  so  to  regard  them ; 
our  medical  experience  proves  to  us  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  they  are  extremely  useful, 
enabling  persons  to  perform  certain  duties 
on  which  their  livelihood  depends,  and  sup- 
porting the  exhausted  powers  of  those  who,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  life,  are  ready  to  sink 
beneath  their  heavy  toils  and  burdens.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  in  themselves' these 
drinks  contain  little,  if  any,  real  nutrition, 
certainly  none  which  might  not  be  conveyed 
to  the  stomach  in  other,  and  perhaps  purer 
fonng,  but  the  cases  to  which  we  aUude  are 


those  ill  which  the  stimulus  is  absolutely 
required,  and  it  seems  to  m that  we  ouglit 
to  adminster  it  in  the  most  agreeable  form  ; 
true  it  might  be  given  as  medicine,  but 
why  should  those  to  whom  it  is  really  a 
a necessary  of  life  be  debarred  from  taking 
it  in  the  pleasanter  way,  because  it  is  liable 
to  abuse? — the  same  argument  might  be 
used  for  abstinence  from  all  the  creak  ire 
comforts  which  a beneficent  Creator  has  pro- 
vided for  man.  Thus  much  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  say  upon  the  great  temperanco 
controversy,  which  has  of  late  divided 
public  opinion.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer 
water  as  a common  beverage,  and  in- 
variably drink  it,  feeling  assured  that  it 
satisfies  thirst  better  than  any  other  liquid, 
and  also  fully  supplies  the'wants  of  our 
bodily  condition.  We  would  have  all  our 
readers  water-drinkers,  simply  because  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
and  not  overtasked,  so  as  to  become  exhausted 
and  require  the  arousing  effect  of  stimulants 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  work  from 
which  they  dare  not  shrink.  But,  alas  ! 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon ; 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers’*' 

We  have  deviated  far  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature ; we  are  living  in  a 
highly  artifleial  state  of  society,  and  in 
many  cases  can  no  more  subsist  on  the  pur*? 
liquid  element,  than  we  can  on  the  roots  and 
berries,  and  other  products  of  uncultured 
lands,  on  which  our  forefathers  chiefly  sub- 
sisted : still,  we  say,  let  none  habituate  them- 
selves to  stimulating  drinks  who  can  possi- 
bly  do  without  them,  for  they  are  the  bane 
of  civilized  life ; under  their  influence  all 
ties,  social  and  domestic,  are  rent  asunder, 
religion  is  set  at  nought,  and  man  becomes 
a perfect  demon. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  Drinks,  (see 
Alcohol,  Ale,  Aeer,  Wine,  and  Spirits). 

In  the  fourth  division,  we  place  such 
drinks  as  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  &c.,  the  use  of 
which  has  of  late  years  obtained  so  largely 
among  all  classes  of  this  country ; their 
action  on  the  system  is  nearly  the  same, 
depending  on  principles  of  a very  similar 
character,  which  chemists  have  agreed  to 
call  Theine,.  Cafeine,  Theobromine,  &c.,  (all 
of  which  see)  : the  operation  of  these  appears 
to  consist  in  arresting  for  a time  the  undue 
progress  of  excretion,  or  wasting  of  tho 
animal  tissues,  which  goes  on  during,  and 
after,  active  exercise  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
powers.  Hence  their  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating eft'ect  on  the  toil  or  care-worn 
man ; we  have  all  experienced  this,  and  can 
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estimate  ariglit  the  value  of  a good  cup  of 
Tea  or  Coliee,  which  at  once  soothes  and 
strengthens  us,  without  causing  the  reaction 
and  depression  which  invariably  comes  after 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Those  who 
have  been  long  accustomed,  like  ourselves, 
to  severe  mental  exertion,  know  well  the 
assistance  which  is  afforded  by  this  kind  of 
beverage,  which  also  may  be  safely  given  in 
cases  where  the  excitability  of  the  brain,  or 
inflammatory  tendency,  render  any  alcoholic 
stimulant  extremely  dangerous. 

Food  for  Infants.  To  mothers  and  nurses 
this  is  a most  important  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject ; we  shall  therefore  devote  to  it  as  much 
space  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  our  work,  and  we  shall  devote 
that  space  more  to  practical  receipts  than  to 
general  remarks.  Let  us  begin  with  articles 
of  Food  suitable  for  Infants  of  from  3 or 
4 months,  to  2 years  of  age.  Generally 
for  tbG  first  6 months  of  inffintilG 
existence,  the  mother’s  milk  Avill  be  fluite 
sufficient  nutriment,  if  there  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  it ; and,  indeed,  if  the  child  ap- 
pears to  thrive,  this  may  be  all  that  is 
reouired  for  the  first  year  , should  theie  be 
an  insufficient  supply  of  this,  or  should  it 
appear  not  to  agree  well  with  the  infant,  it 
should  be  alternated  with  artificial  Food,  or 
discontinued  altogether , in  cither  case 
the  question  of  ivhat  Food?  will  have  to  be 
considered.  The  substitute  nearest  in  cha- 
racter and  qnalitv  to  the  maternal  fmicl  is 
Cow’s  Milk,  diluted  with  about  a thmd  of 
pure  water,  and  sweetened,  just  a little, 
with  lump  sugar  j this  should  be  given  in  a 
feeding  bottle,  about  blood  - warm,  every 
two  hours  or  so  for  a very  young  child,  say 
under  6 months ; every  3 hours,  for  one 
above  that  age : if  put  into  the  bottle  the 
last  thing  on  going  to  bed,  and  laid  under 
the  pillow,  wrapped  in  flannel,  it  will  keep 
warm  enough ; should  this  not  be  sufia- 
ciently  nutritious,  a tablespoonful  of  Beef 
Tea  or  Mutton  Broth,  made  without  spice  or 
salt,  may  be  added  to  each  draught  of  the 
Jililk.  Some  thick  Food  will  also  he  re- 
quired, and  this  may  be  made  with  Baked 
Flour,  Biscuit  Powder,  Tops  and  Bottoms, 
or  Busks : of  the  former.  Hard  s Farina- 
ceous Food  is  a good  and  convenient  form  ; 
it  should  be  first  mixed  up  wflj.  cold  water 
then,  after  having  boiling  Water 
Mpon  it,  simmered  for  ten 
quickens,  then  reduced  with  Milk, 
sweetened  ; the  Biscuit  Powder  may  be 
pared  in  the  same  manner,  as  may 
root,  to  be  given  if  the  bowels  are  at 
laxed,  in  which  case  it  will  he  well  to  ooil 
\ small  piece  of  Cinnamon  in  the  Milk  | ii 


whole  biscuits  are  used,  or  any  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  highly-baked  bread,  such 
as  those  above-named,  they  should  be  first 
boiled  in  water  for  a | of  ah  hour,  strain  ofl 
the  Water,  and  rub  the  pulp  through  a sieve, 
keep  it  in  this  way,  and  warm  in  a pannakin 
when  wanted,  adding  a little  Milk  and 

Sugar.  , 

A light  nutritious  Food  may  be  made  with 
Pearl  Sago,  or  Semolina,  either  of  these 
should  be  boiled  in  Milk,  until  thickening 
takes  place,  strained  and  sweetened:  care 
must  be  taken  in  all  these  foods  not  to  put 
much  sugar,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  acidity 
of  stomach  and  flatulency.  If  the  bowels 
are  confined,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
flour  is  much  given,  let  a change  be  made 
to  Barley  Gruel ; Pearl  Barley,  or  the  pre- 
pared grain,  known  as  “ Bobinson’s,  should 
be  used ; they  should  be  boiled  in  wat^, 
strained  and  mixed  with  Milk,  like  the 
Biscuit  food:  Bice  Gruel  is  also  useful  in 
cases  of  relaxed  bowels ; prepare  it  as  fol- 
lows ; — wash  a small  cupful  of  Bice,  and  boil 
it  in  a quart  of  W ater  for  two  or  three  hours, 
strain  off  the  liquid  from  the  grain,  9^d  puu 
it  by  in  a cool  place,  when  wanted  for  use 
mix  enough  for  once  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Milk,  and  sweeten  ; Brown  Sugar  should 
be  used  if  the  bowels  are  much  constipated ; 
or  Treacle,  which  is  yet  more  relaxing ; 
should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  put 
in  a small  piece  of  Manna  instead  of  Sugar , 
Gelatine  or  Isinglass  may  be  added  to  either 
of  the  above  foods,  except  those  made  with 
Broth  or  Beef  Tea,  where  the  child  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  upon  Milk  and  I arina^eous 
diet  alone.  With  young  children.  Bread 
and  Milk  rarely  agrees,  but  it  is  a good  Food 
once  a day  for  those  above  the  age  of  three 
years,  who  are  strong  and  healthy ; the 
bread  should  be  two  days  old  and  of  good 
quality ; unless  the  Milk  is  very  good,  the 
water  in  which  the  bread  is  boiled,  should 
be  strained  off  before  the  milk  is  added. 

Children  after  the  age  of  2^  or  3 yeart 
have  advancGd  beyond  spoon  victuals,  into 
the  age  of  meat  and  puddings ; the  former 
(Mutton  or  Chicken)  should  be  well  cooked, 
and  cut  up  small,  take  Bread  with  it ; no 
young  child  should  eat  P otatoeB,^  Aor  an\ 
other  vegetables ; but  little  fruit  should 
pass  the  lips  before  the  age  of  o or  6,  and 
tlien  only  a little,  and  of  the  most  dig^table 
kinds.  Fruit.)  If  Bread  and  Butter 

be  taken,  it  should  be  very  thinly  spread. 
As  to  Puddings  (see  that  head) ; observe  that 
those  made  of  flour  and  suet,  or  any  kind  of 
fat,  should  never  be  given  to  children  under 
7 or  8 years  of  age,  and  to  these  but  little  , 
Bice,  Arrowroot,  Sago,  and  other  Puddin^B 
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of  that  sort  are  best.  Pie  crust  is  but 
another  name  for  poison. 

Foot.  (Latin  The  beautiful  and 

complicated  structure  of  the  human  foot, 
has  often  been  dwelt  on  by  anatomists,  and, 
like  the  hand,  so  eloquently  described  by 
Sir  Charles  13ell,  in  his  “ Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  it  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
study  and  inspection.  As  the  organ  by  which 
locomotion  is  accomplished,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  man,  and,  of  course,  its 
reservation  from  disease  and  injury,  is  to 
im  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  do  not 
expect  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
all  the  niceties  of  its  construction  ; but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  its  several 
parts,  that  they  may  the  better  understand 
the  nature  of  the  accidents  which  are  likely 
to  befal  it,  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, and  thus  be  prepared  to  apply  the  pro- 
per remedial  means,  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  render  them  effective.  We  would 
call  attention,  first,  then,  to  the  bony  struc- 
ture and  ligaments,  as  exhibited  in  the 
diagram  annexed,  which  represents  the  sole 
or  bottom  part  of  the  foot. 

We  should  premise  that  the  bones  of  the 
foot  consist  of  the  Tarsus  or  instep,  Meta- 
tarsus^ and  Phalanges^  or  toes.  The  Tarsus 
is  composed  of  7 bones,  namely,  the  astra- 
lagus,  os  calcis,  navicular  bone,  cuboid 
bone,  and  3 Cuneiform  bones ; these  are  set 
together,  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved  by 
any  slight  force,  and  yet  have  considerable 
elasticity.  The  astralagus  is  that  on  which, 
through  the  tibia— the  great  bone  of  the  leg, 
best  known  as  the  shin  bone — the  weight  of 
the  body  first  falls.  The  os  calcis  is  the 
heel -bone.  The  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus 

together,  contribute  to  form  an  arch,  of 
which  the  supports  are  the  os  calcis  behind, 
an_i  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  before ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a double  arch,  for  it  has  at  the 
sole  a concavity  both  from  back  to  front, 
and  from  side  to  side  ; and  the  strength  with 
which  its  parts  are  joined  is  so  great,  that 
few  accidents  are  rarer  than  a fracture 
or  dislocation  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the 
Tarsus. 

The  rest  of  the  bones  of  the  Foot,  including 
those  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  toes,  are  in 
number,  arrangement,  and  form,  very  similar 
to  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  The  metatarsal  bones,  howevei', 
are  longer,  more  slender,  and  set  more  closely 
Bide  by  side  than  the  metacarpal ; and  the 
phalanges  are  all  much  shorter,  and  (except 
the  two  of  the  great  toe)  smaller.  Their 
naovementa  in  general  are  the  same  as  those 
M the  fingers,  but  legs  extensive ; neither  is 


there  any  adaptation  for  so  free  a movement  of 
the  first  toe  as  of  the  thumb.  Having  thus 
ointed  out  the  relative  positions  of  the 
ones,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  liga- 
ments with  which  they  are  connected,  a 
reference  to  which  in  the  diagram  will  give 
all  further  information  which  may  be  re- 
quired as  to  the  bones  themselves.  No.  ) 


pie  Os  calcis;  2,  the  Astralagus;  3,  the 
tuberosity  of  the  Scaphoid  Bone ; 4 is  the 
long  Calcaneo  Cuboid  Ligament,  a band  of 
ligamentous  fibres  which  proceeds  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  rough 
surface  on  the  under  part  of  the  Cuboid  Bone, 
its  fibres  being  continued  inwards  to  the 
base  of  the  third  and  fourth  Metatarsal 
Bones ; 5 is  part  of  the  short  Calcaneo  Cuboid 
Ligament,  which  is  situated  closer  to  the 
b(me8  than  the  long  Plantar  Ligament,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  adipose  tissue ; it  is 
broad  and  extensive,  and  ties  the  under  part 
of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone  firmly 
together ; 6 is  the  Calcaneo  Scaphoid,  which, 
like  the  tw’o  last  named,  belong  to  the 
Plantar  series  of  ligaments : this  forms  a 
broad ^ band,  which,  passes  forward  from 
the  hinder  and  inner  border  of  the  os  calcis 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  connecting 
these  two  bones,  supporting  the  Astralagus, 
and  forming  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
rounded  head  of  the  latter  bone  is  received  i 
7 are  the  Plantar  Tarsal  Ligaments ; 8 is  the 
tendon  of  the  Peroneus  Longus  Muscle ; 9, 
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the  Plantar  Tarso^metataVsal  Ligaments ; 10, 
Plantar  Ligament  of  the  Metatarsal-phalan- 
geal Articulation  of  the  great  toe  ; 11,  Lateral 
or  Side  Ligaments  of  the  same 12,  Trans- 
Yerse  Ligament;  13,  Lateral  Ligaments  ot 
the  Phalanges  of  the  great  toe ; the  sa,me 
ligament  extending  to  the  other  toes  al^. 
There  are  also  6 Interosseous  (between  the 
bones)  Ligaments,  which  are  not  seen  in  the 
diagram : they  are  short  and  strong,  uniting 
the  several  bones  solidly  together. 

The  movements  of  the  Foot,  which  are 
effected  by  the  several  muscles,  and  per- 
mitted by  their  connecting  ligaments  and 
tendons,  are— 1st,  between  theAstralagus  and 
Oscalcis,  aslight  degree  of  gliding  backwards 
andferwards,  andfrom  sideto  side;  2nd,avery 
trifling  motion  of  the  second  range  of  tarsal 
bones  ; and  adduction  and  abduction,  flexion 
which  increases  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and 
extension  which  flattens  the  arch  be- 
tween the  flrst  and  second  range.  And 
this  is  the  beautiful  structure  which 
is  so  commonly  pinched  up  in  tight 
boots,  and  misused  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
that,  as  an  eminent  surgeon  has  observed, 
“it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  And  a Foot,  the 
bones  of  which  have  not  been  injured  by  these 
malpractices.”  AVe  would  appeal  to  the  coni- 
mon  sense  of  our  readers,  and  ask,  ii  it  is 
not  far  better  to  liave  a large  foot,  than  a 
deformed  one  ? better  the  free,  bounding  step 
of  the  red  Indian,  than  the  crippled  gait  of 
a Chinese  woman,  or  a corn- afflicted  votary 
of  fashion.  We  have  shown  that  the  Foot  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  a double 
arch,  one  lengthways  and  the  other  across ; 
when  it  is  on  the  ground,  and  bearing  the 
weight  of  the  body,  these  arches  are  pressed 
out,  so  that  they  beooine  nearly  flat,  but 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
Foot  uplifted,  they  again  assume  the  arched 
form.  Here  is  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction, for  which  there  must  be  room,  or 
there  will  be  derangement  of  the  machinery, 
such  as  we  constantly  see  in  the  misshapen 
masses  ot  bones,  muscles,  and  integuments 
called  feet,  covered  with  corns,  and  morbid 
growths  of  various  kinds,  all  the  result  o 
pressure,  occasioned  by  shoes  made  too  tight 
to  admit  of  the  necessary  play  and  move- 
ment of  the  bones.  If  a person  has  naturally 
a large  Foot,  it  is  the  veriest  folly  to  attempt 
to  make  it  small  by  compression;  nature 
rebels  at  such  an  attempt,  and  avenges  her- 
self by  distortion,  and  other  pains  and 
penalties,  such  as  corns  and  bunions,  and 
inflammation  and  swelling  at  the  jomts , i 
the  shoe  is  too  small,  there  will  be  bulging 
somewhere  and  a malformation,  the  instep 
will  seem  to  be  running  o’^er  the  top,  ana 


the  soles  of  the  feet  appear  to  be  round 
instead  of  flat ; the  wearer  will  be  afraid  tu 
step  firmly  and  confidently,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  all  grace  of  motion,  and  comeli- 
ness of  shape,  in  the  part  so  tortured  and 
afflicted.  The  general  length  of  the  female 
foot  is  from  9 to  10  inches,  the  width  2|  or 
3 inches,  the  circumference  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  long  arch  may  be  7 or  8 inebes, 
the  average  of  the  male  foot  is  about  an  inch 
more  every  way,  and  it  usually  is  much 
flatter  at  the  bottom;  the  arch  is  more 
flattened,  permanently,  because  it  has 
greater,  and  more  constant  pressure  on  it. 
The  Medicean  Venus  never  wore  tight  shoes, 
and  her  foot  is  like  this,  as  nature  moulded 


it;  had  she  been  a representative  of  the 
Chinese  standard  of  pedal  beauty,  she  would 
have  tottered  upon  clubs.  Something  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  shape  which  modem 
civilization  prescribes  for  our  locomotive 
organs.  Too  commonly,  from  want  or 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  from  unnatura 
pressure,  do  the  feet  suffer;  as  a general 
rule  we  do  not  wash  them  often  enough,, 
they  are  so  clothed  and  covered,  that  the 
perspiration  cannot  escape,  nor  is  it  ahsorbea 
so  completely  as  in  most  other  parts  ot  the 
body,  hence  arises  that  unpleasant  effluvia 
perceptible  when  the  feet  are  uncovered. 
TliG  only  rGmody  for  tliis  is  clGanliiiess  y 
wash  the  feet  every  night  in  tepid  water 
with  soap,  change  the  stockings  often,  and 
have  two  or  three  pairs  of  shoes  in  wear. 
Damp  Feet  should  at  all  times  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  as  they  are  likely  to 
strike  a chill  to  the  system,  which  may  set 
up  Fever  or  other  inflammatory  disease. 
Cold  Feet  are  indicative  of  impeded  circu- 
lation • if  they  are  habitually  so,  it  is  best 
to  wear  woollen  socks,  and  to 
going  to  bed,  in  a mustard  foot-bath,  th.y 
should  also  be  well  rubbed  with  a flesh 
brush,  or  coarse  towel;  persons  who  are 
affected  in  this  way,  are  generally  troubled 

with  Chilblains,  (which 

Bunions.  For  the  accidents  which  aw 
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likely  to  befal  the  Foot,  see  Dislocations^ 
Frakures^  and  Sprains. 

Club  Feet,  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
children,  are  nearly  always  congenital, 
that  is,  dating  from  birth ; they  are  caused 
by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles 
tfian  others,  by  which  the  foot  is  drawn 
out  of  its  natural  position ; it  may  be  in- 
wards or  outwards,  although  the  former  is 
most  frequently  the  case ; or  it  may  be  a 
complete  elevation  of  the  heel,  as  in  the 
following  cut,  so  that  the  patient  in  walking 
rests  completely  on  the  toes;  this  is  the 
most  simple  fonn  of  distortion ; it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Dorse  Foot,  and  is  not  so 


frequently  congenital  as  the  other  forms ; 
it  may  arise  from  some  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  especially  from  nervous  irritation, 
like  that  produced  by  u ething  or  worms : 
it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  weakness 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  in 
this  case  if  not  soon  attended  to,  the  foot  is 
likely  to  become  so  distorted  that  the  patient 
in  walking  rests  merely  upon  the  outer 
edge.  Splay  or  Flat  Foot  may  arise  from 
nervous  debility,  or  from  the  carrying  of 
lieavy  loads,  which  necessitate  a great 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  arch  of  the 
foot,  which  becomes  flattened  in  conse- 
quence. There  are  many  mechanical  con- 
nivances for  the  cure  of  these  various  de- 
formities, which  do  not  amount  to  mal- 
formations, as  in  most  cases  the  bones  are 
merely  drawn  out  of  their  natural  position  ; 
but  the  best  method  is  that  lately  practised 
of  a sub- cutaneous  division  of  the  contracted 
tendons  ; it  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Tamp- 
lin.  Surgeon  of  the  Iloyal  Orthopsedic  Hos- 
pital, as  w'ell  for  infants  of  the  earliest  age 
ns  for  those  grovmup; — “first,  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  accomplished ; 
fc^ondly,  because  it  incurs  cemparatiyfcly 
no  risk,  and  scarcely  any  incon'.  euienee ; 


and  thirdly,  because  you  at  once  overcome 
the  principal  resistance,  and  render  the 
after  treatment  painless  to  the  patient,  and 
comparatively  easy  to  the  attendant,  inde- 
pendent of  which  the  child  is  not  subjected 
to  such  constant  confinement  of  the  limbs 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  when  you  do  not 
have  recourse  to  an  operation.  You  can 
allow  exercise  to  be  taken  for  a certain  time 
during  the  day — and  that,  even  in  infants, 
must  have  a most  beneficial  efiect.”  Let 
every  mother,  then,  who  has  a child  with 
a deformed  foot  at  once  consent  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  successful,  and  which  involves  at 
the  time  but  little  pain,  which  leaves  no 
external  wound,  and  involves  no  loss  of 
blood  (see  Orthopcedy). 

Foramen  (Latin  foro,  to  pierce).  Hence 
we  have  F.  Monroianum,  an  opening  under 
the  arch  of  the  fornix,  by  which  the  lateral 
ventricles  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  third  ventricle.  (See  Brain.) 
F.  Soemmering,  or  centrale,  a circular  open- 
ing at  the  hinder  part  of  the  retina,  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  vision.  (See  Bye.)  F.  ovale, 
an  opening  situated  in  the  partition  between 
the  right  and  left  auricles  m the F, 
rotundum,  the  round  aperture  of  the  inter- 
nal Bar,  (which  see).  This  and  the  preced- 
ing term  are  respectively  synonymous  with 
Benestra  ovalis  and  F.  rotunda.  F.  eeseum, 
the  blind  hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  bones,  so  called  from  its  not  per- 
forating the  bone  or  leading  to  any  cavity. 
(See  CcBcum.)  F.  ececum  of  Morgani,  a con- 
siderable depression  of  the  Tongue  (which 
see).  F.  supra-orbitarium,  the  upper  orbi- 
tary hole,  situated  at  the  ridge  over  which 
the  eyebrow  is  placed.  (See  Bye.)  F.  mag- 
num occipitis,  the  great  opening  at  the 
under  and  fore  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
(See  Head,  Skull).  Then,  too,  we  have 
F.  incisivum,  the  opening  immediately 
behind  the  front  Teeth  (which  see) ; and 
are  several  other  smaller  holes  in  various 
parts  of  the  human  body,  to  w'hich  the  terra 
Fv  iamen  is  applied,  but  we  need  not  par- 
ticularise them. 

Forceps.  Are  instruments  commonly  used 
in  surgical  operations  of  various  kinds,  and 
constructed  according  to  the  purpose  for 
wTiich  they  are  intended ; their  chief  inten- 
tion being  to  hold  substances  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  held  with  the  fingers,  the 
principle  of  construction  is  in  all  cases  the 
same,  being  that  of  a pair  of  pincers  with 
two  blades,  either  with  or  without  handles. 
The  Forceps  used  in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract arc  the  smallest  made ; a larger  size  is 
employed  for  securing  the  mouths  of  artorise 
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that  require  a ligature  round  them ; this  in- 
strument is  provided  with  a spring  catch, 
which  keeps  its  points  closed  upon  the  ar- 
tery ; persons  living  at  a distance  from 
medical  aid,  and  especially  emigrating  colo- 
nists, will  do  well  to  be  provided  with  such,  as 
in  wounds  involving  the  severance  of  an 
artery,  it  is  comparatively  easy,  by  this 
means,  to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  common 
dressing  Forceps,  found  in  every  surgical 
case,  are  figured  at  page  199,  under  the  head 
Dressing  of  JFonnds. 

For  tooth  drawing.  Forceps  have  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  the  Key,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a skilful  operator  it  is  a most  effi- 
cient instrument ; great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  of  these ; they  are  of  hard 


steel,  beautifully  finished  and  of  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  particular  teeth  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  following  cuts 
represent  some  of  the  forms  in  use ; and  under 
the  head  of  Teeth  Trctwing ^ more  probably 
v/ill  be  given,  'i'here  are  Cutting  Forceps 
umstrufcLad  v/ith  the  edges  in  the  same  Una 


as  the  handles— these  are  sometimes  called 
Bone  Nippers,  a name  which  sufficiently 
explains  their  use ; and  larger  Forceps  for 
the  extraction  of  polypi ; and  others  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  construction  employed  in 
the  operations  of  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity 
^vhichsee).  There  are  also  Forceps  for 
Craniotomy  (which  see),  and  Midwifery 
Forceps,  and  small  Forceps  with  very 
fine  hollow,  serrated  points,  very  use- 
ful for  the  extraction  of  splinters.  The 
following  cuts  are  representations  of 
some  of  the  most  approved  forms  used 
for  these  purposes: — 1.  Artery  Forceps;  2. 

1. 
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Splinters;  3.  Cutting  (for  removing  starch 
bandages,  &c.)  ; 4 Polypi,  or  Haemorrhoids; 
6 and  6 Midwifery,  7 and  8 Craniotomy. 


8. 


The  derivation  of  the  term  Forceps  appears 
to  he  from  the  Latin,  ferrunt  iron,  and  capio 
to  take,  quasi  Ferriceps. 

Formic  Acid  (Latin  formica,  an  ant). 
An  acid  emitted  by  ants  when  irritated ; it 
contains  a portion  of  Malic  as  well  as 
Formic  Acid ; it  is  a colourless  fluid,  of  a 
pungent  smell,  and  acrid  taste  ; it  mav  be 
prepared  artificially ; neither  it,  nor  the  For- 
miates,  which,  combined  with  certain  bases, 
it  produces,  are  much  used  in  medicine  or 
the  arts. 

Formic  Ether.  Isa  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a strong  smell  of  peach  kernels,  and  a very 
peculiar  taste ; it  consists  of  Formic  Acid 
and  Ether. 

F ORMicA . Is  a term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  the  disease  now  called  iLerpes  (which 
see) ; its  insiduous,  creeping  character  is 
supposed  to  have  given  occasion  for  the  an- 
cient name. 

ForB'Abm.  Tha  lower  part  of  the  arm 


between  the  elbow  and  the  hand ; it  consists 
of  two  bones,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  1 
being  the  Ulna,  and  2 the  Radius,  3 shows 
the  joint  or  articulation  between  them  and 
the  upper  bone  of  the  arm ; these  bones  are 
very  liable  to  Fracture,  (which  see) ; in 
children,  being  soft  and  cartilaginous,  they 
are  often  bent  without  being  broken. 

Formula  (Latin  forma,  a form).  The 
mode  of  preparing  medicines  as  directed  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  prescribed  extempo- 
raneously. See  Frescriptions. 

Fornix  (Latin  for  an  arch  or  vault).  ^ A 
flat  triangular  medullary  body,  supporting 
the  septum  lucidum  of  the  Brain  (which 
see). 

F^T«^A  (Latin to  dry).  A little  de- 
presat<-,n  or  sinus ; thus  we  have  F.  hyaloi- 
dea,  tile  cup-like  excavation  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is  em- 
bedded (see  Fye) ; F.  lachrymalis,  a de- 
pression in  the  frontal  bone  for  the  reception 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  (see  FyeJ ; F.  na~ 
vicularis,  the  dilation  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  Urethra 
(which  see)  ; F.  ovalis,  the  oval  depression 
presented  by  the  septum  of  the  right  auricle 
Brain) ; F . pituitaria,fhe  sella  turcica, 
a cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving 
the  pituitary  body  (see  Skull) . 

Four  Tailed  Bandage.  A bandage  for 
the  forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  sometimes 
called  the  Bandage  with  Four  Heads  (see 
Bandages) . 

Fourth  Pair.  The  Nervi  Patheticai, 
the  most  slender  of  any  of  the  human  body 
(see  Nerves) . 

Fowl.  We  have  spoken  of  Fish  and 
Flesh,  and  must  not  omit  the  most  aristo- 
cratic, if  not  the  most  generally  useful  of 
the  grand  dietetic  trio.  Than  a young  and 
plump  bam-door  fowl,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  delicious,  as  well  as  whole- 
some, in  the  whole  range  of  culinary  deli- 
cacies ; the  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  not 
too  fibrous,  and  has  in  it  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  oleaginous  principle ; it  is  there- 
fore easy  of  digestion,  and  may  be  taken 
by  those  with  whom  the  strong  meats 
would  be  apt  to  disagree : for  those  who 
after  a severe  illness,  are  just  allowed  to 
commence  animal  food,  the  broth  and  the 
flesh  of  the  chicken  is  the  very  best  diet 
that  can  be  given,  alternated,  perhaps,  with 
fish  and  tender  mutton ; it  is  not  so  stimu- 
lating to  the  s}'-stem  as  the  flesh  of  the  larger 
animals,  neither  is  it  so  nutritious  ; but  it 
is  as  much  as  the  weakened  powers  are  equal 
to.  Of  Poultry  in  general,  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  when  we  come  to  that  head ; 
in  the  mean  time,  we  quote  from  liebigfa 
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“ Chemistry  of  Food,”  an  axiom  in  refe- 
rence to  this  particular  kind:' — “In  the 
boiling  or  roasting  of  Poultry,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  white,  and  contains  little  blood, 
the  temperature  of  the  inner  parts,  when 
the  flesh  has  been  well  cooked,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 130®  to  140®.  The  flesh  of  Poultry 
or  Game,  is,  therefore  sooner  dressed  than 
flesh  which  contains  much  blood,  as  beef 
and  mutton.”  We  should  observe,  that  the 
flesh  of  fowl  is  better  boiled  than  roasted  for 
invalids ; and  there  is  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  using  the  liquor  as  Broth  ; (for  tho 
preparation  of  which,  see  that  head) . The 
following  is  a good  recipe  for  Chicken  Pana- 
da^ an  excellent  food  for  invalids,  containing 
much  nourishment  in  a small  compass : — 
“ Boil  a chicken  till  about  three  parts  ready, 
in  a quart  of  water;  take  off  the  skin,  cut 
the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and  put  into 
a marble  mortar ; pound  it  to  a paste  with  a 
little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in;  season 
with  salt,  or  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  least 
bit  of  lemon  peel : boil  gently  for  a few 
minutes  to  the  consistency  you  like;  it 
idiould  be  such  as  you  can  drink,  though 
tolerably  thick.”* 

Fowler’s  Solution.  This  preparation 
was  tirst  introduced  in  legitimate  practice 
by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  as  a substitute 
for  “ the  Tasteless  Ague  Drop ;”  at  one  time 
a highly  popular  nostrum.  Dr.  Fowler’s  is 
u solution  of  tbe  Arsenite  of  Potash,  coloured 
with  Compound  Spirit,  or  Tincture  of  La- 
vender; one  drachm  of  it  contains  ^ a gram 
of  Arsen ious  Acid.  See  Arsenic. 

Foxglove.  A plant  of  the  natural  order 
>Scrophulariacece,  called  by  botanists,  Digi- 
talis Purpurea : properties  nai'cotic,  diu- 
retic, and  sedative,  generally  causing  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  fores  and  fre- 
quency of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  undue 
vascular  excitement,  in  heart  affections  ge- 
nerally, in  some  fevers,  in  inflammations, 
as  we'll  as  in  hosinorrhages,  in  dropsy, 
phthisis,  epilepsy,  and  scrofula,  it  is  very 
useful,  but  its  action  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  its  use  suspended  as  soon  as 
it  affects  the  head,  stomach,  or  kidneys. 
Tho  dose  of  tho  Powdered  Leaves  is  from  k a 
grain  to  a grain,  gradually  increased  to  2 or 
3 grains  ; of  the  Infusion  from  2 to  4 fluid 
drachms,  increased  to  a fluid  ounpe,  and 
sometimes  half  as  much  more  ; Tincture, 
from  10  minims,  very  carefully,  to  20  or  30; 
Extract,  \ a grain  to  a grain.  There  is  a 
Pill  of  Digitalis  with  Squills,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  from  4 or 
5 to  10  grains  may  be  taken  at  bod-time ; it 
is  a good  soothing  expectorant. 

* F(>i' other  Vistful  receipts  of  the  kind, 

Cva  Leek  of  Cookery."— V/aa'd  and  Look. 


In  the  form  of  Ointment,,  Foxglove  is  ap- 
plied to  scrofulous  sores  with  good  eftect ; 
the  Tincture,  with  Soap  Linament,  may  b<j 
rubbed  into  the  chest  or  other  parts  to  re- 
lieve pain ; and  a strong  Infusion  of  the 


leaves  may  be  applied  warm  to  the  abdoinen 
to  produce  diuresis  in  dropsy.  The^  active 
principle  is  extracted  in  the  form  of  Digi- 
taline.,  said  to  be  100  times  as  strong  as  the 
powdered  leaves : dose  l-65th  of  a grain. 
It  may  be  bad  as  granules,  each  containing 
the  above  quantity  ; 2 or  3 of  these  may  be 
taken  per  day.  See  Digitalis. 

Fracture  (Latin,  f range,  to  break) . One 
of  the  commonest  accidents  to  which  all  are 
liable,  is  a fracture  of  one  or  other  of  _ the 
bones,  which  is  often  produced  by  a slight 
fall,  or  some  other  trifling  accident,  especi- 
ally in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  bones 
are  more  brittle  than  at  other  times ; and 
yet  very  heavy  falls  frequently  occur  with- 
out a fracture  of  any  part  of  the  osseous 
system,  that  being  the  result  of  some  sudden 
concussion,  or  violent  strain  upon  a part  of 
the  frame  which  is  unable  to  bear  it,  con- 
sequently snaps  short  oft’ ; breaking  more  lon- 
gitudinally, generally,  in  this  case  than  m 
splinters.  According  as  a fracture  has  trans- 
verse, longitudinal,  or  ohligue  direction,  in 
relation  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  it  is  t.is- 
! tinguishe-d  by  those  terms:  it  is  aLo  caliO-J, 
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Ut.,  Simple,  when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
without  external  wound ; 2nd.,  Compound, 
when  there  is  the  same  kind  of  injury,  with 
laceration  of  the  integuments ; 3rd.,  Com- 
minuted, when  the  bone  is  broken  into  seve- 
ral pieces ; 4th.,  Complicated,  when  attended 
with  disease  of  the  pai't,  contusion,  or  other 
mischief.  Tlien  we  speak  of  the  causes  of 
fractures  as,  1st.,  Predisposing , with  regard 
to  the  age,  »5cc.  of  the  patients,  their  diseases, 
and  the  situations  and  functions  of  the  bones 
involved;  2nd.,  Remote,  as  regards  the  ex- 
ternal force  of  falls,  blows,  &c.,  or  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  muscles,  attached  to  bones. 
And,  again,  for  the  reduction  of  fractures  we 
make  use  of,  1st.,  Extension,  which  means 
the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  extend  the  muscles,  and  bring 
the  ends  of  the  bone  into  their  natural  posi- 
tion ; 2nd.,  Counter -extension,  pulling  or 
extending  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order 
that  the  extending  power  may  not  draw  along 
the  whole  of  the  fractured  limb,  and  thus 
prevent  the  desired  object  of  bringing  the 
two  ends  of  the  bone  together;  3rd.,  Co- 
aptation, or  setting,  that  is,  the  act  of  plac- 
ing the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  situa- 
tions. ^ When  Fractures  occur  in,  or  near, 
the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  such  as  those 
of  the  leg,  thigh,  arm,  or  fore-arm,  they  are 
readily  detected,  even  by  the  eye  and  hand 
of  one  unskilled  in  anatomy . there  is  always 
great  ^ain  and  loss  of  power  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  limb  below  the  Fracture,  which 
will  hang  loosely,  and  may  be  moved  in 
almost  any  direction ; without  reference  to 
the  proper  action  of  the  joints;  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone,  too,  will  be  quite  percep- 
tible to  the  feel,  and  there  will  be  a grating 
sound  when  they  are  moved  about,  called 
Crepitation  (which  see).  In  many  parts, 
however,  as  near  the  joints,  and  where  there 
is  much  muscle,  the  symptoms  are  not  so 
plainly  marked,  and  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  for  even  a surgeon  to  make  out  the 
exact  position  of  a Fracture,  even  if  he  has 
sufficient  assurance  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  swollen  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
parts. 

The  desirability  of  obtaining  professional 
assistance  in  all  cases  w'here  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a Fracture  having  taken  place, 
must  be  so  evident  to  our  readers,  that 
we  need  scarcely  insist  on  it ; frequently, 
however,  this  cannot  at  once  be  procured,  if 
at  all ; it  therefore  behoves  those  who  would 
stand  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  and  modes  of  operation 
ueccieary  in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  shall 


endeavour  to  furnish  just  the  infiai-mation 
which  may  be  required,  to  enable  a non- 
professional person  to  treat  a real  or  sus- 
pected fracture  ; if  not  exactly  secundum  ar- 
tern ; yet  so  as  to  give  the  patient  a chance 
of  obtaining  relief  from  his  pain,  and  per- 
haps a cure  for  the  injured  part.  Our 
readers  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  to 
receive  and  apply  this  information,  if  they 
understand  something  about  the  process  by 
which  Nature  repairs  the  injury  done  to  the 
bone,  and  by  implication,  to  the  whole 
frame,  by  a Fracture.  The  union  in  this 
case,  does  not  take  place  by  adhesion  or 
granulation,  like  that  in  which  some  soft 
parts  of  the  body  are  divided ; neither  is 
it,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  intervals  of  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bones,  and  its  subsequent  organi- 
zation ; it  being  quite  certain  that  bone  will 
unite  w’hen  no  blood  is  effused,  andthatwhen 
it  is,  absorbtioij  often  takes  place  before  the 
process  of  union  commences.  The  true  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this — In- 
flammation is  set  up,  as  a flrst  step  to  the 
repair  of  the  injury,  about  the  seat  of  which 
a considerable  swelling  occurs ; this  is  ge- 
nerally hard  and  firm,  and  hence  it  has 
been  technically  called  Callus  (which  see.) 
By  this  term,  too,  we  understand  not  only 
the  outward  swelling  and  irregularity,  but 
also  the  intenial  eflusion  of  substance,  t>y 
which  the  Fracture  of  a bone  is  consolidated; 
thus  we  speak  of  bones  being  united  by 
callus,  and  when  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  process  by  which  this  union  is 
effected,  we  call  it  an  investigation  of  the 
formation  of  callus.  The  notion  is  enter- 
tained by  many  that  a gelatinous  fluid,  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action,  is  poured  into 
the  space,  between  the  broken  bones,  and 
becoming  organized,  as  it  were,  glues  them 
together,  until  by  the  effusion  of  the 
mineral  elements  deposited  by  the  blood 
vessels  which  run  through  the  substance, 
it  ossifies,  and  makes  the  broken  bone 
as  firm  and  sound  as  before.  But  this 
like  the  sanguineous  effusion  theory,  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  modern  science.  The 
French  chemist  Dupuytren,  who  has  di- 
rected particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
has  discovered  that  when  two  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  are  brought  together,  and 
maintained  in  accurate  apposition,  they  be- 
come, in  the  fii'st  instance,  united  by  a 
swelling,  w'hidi  consists  of  the  periosteum, 
the  cellular  substance,  the  muscles,  and 
other  soft  tissues  about  the  injured  part; 
this  swelling  forms  a kind  of  tumour,  which 
is  thickest  around  the  fracture,  and  gra- 
dually diminishes  on  either  side,  I util  lost 
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in  the  natural  suife,«e  of  the  bone,  whose 
broken  ends  are  held  together  by  this 
case,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  until  they  become 
consolidated  by  the  ossification  of  the  inter- 
vening substances.  Cal  provisionel  and  cal 
defini  (the  provisional  and  definite  callus) 
are  the  names  given  by  Dupuytren  to  the 
first  union,  produced  by  the  swelling,  and 
the  second,  by  ossification  of  the  bone.  The 
second  process  generally  commences  from 
the  20th  to  25th  day  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  and  extends  from  the  40th  to 
the  60th  day ; but  it  ma§^  be  much  retarded 
by  constitutional  weakness,  or  other  un- 
favourable circumstances ; so  that,  in  some 
patients,  it  is  several  months  before  the 
ossification  becomes  firm  enough  to  use  the 
’njured  limb  in  the  most  careful  and  gentle 
manner.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  the  external  swelling  has  become 
completely  ossified,  and  a bony  connection 
has  taken  place  between  the  broken  ends, 
so  tliat,  if  sawn  through,  a faint  line  only 
marks  the  situation  of  the  Fracture.  Gene- 
rally, by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  ex- 
ternal, or  provisional  callus  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  bone  has  become  so  firmly 
united  that  it  can  be  more  easily  broken  at 
another  place  than  at  the  seat  of  the  Fracture. 
Thus  it  is  that  Nature  repairs  broken  bones, 
leaving  to  man  the  task  only  of  keeping 
the  two  ends  in  proper  apposition,  and  af- 
fording to  the  system  due  rest  and  nourish- 
ment, without”  which  she  will  refuse  to 
perform  her  part  of  the  duty — that  is,  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are 
not  properly  brought,  or  kept  together;  and 
even  in  this  case,  an  union  will  probably  be 
formed,  but  it  will  be  by  means  of  the  first, 
or  provisional  process,  only,  and  the  swell 
ing — the  external  callus — becomes  ossified, 
and  permanently  remains.  Perhaps  the 
ends  of  the  bone  may  even  ride  upon,  and 
overlap  each  other ; sometimes  they  are  an 
inch  or  two  apart,  and  yet  the  bone  becomes 
consolidated,  so  that  the  patient  can  use  the 
limb  almost  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Fracture,  so  extensive  are  the  resources  of 
Nature.  Such  a connection  as  this,  how- 
ever, is  generally  very  inconvenient  to  the 
patient,  and  a sad  eyesore  to  the  surgeon; 
and  when,  from  neglect  in  the  first  instance, 
or  restlessness,  or  other  cause,  it  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  likely  to  occur,  the  latter  gene- 
rally prefers  to  fracture  the  limb  afresh,  in 
order  to  effect  a more  sightly  and  convenient 
union ; and  it  is  best  to  let  him  do  so,  if 
sufficient  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his 
skill  and  experience.  It  must  not  always 
bo  concluded  that  because  the  bone  of  a 


limb  has  received  extensive  injuries,  ampu- 
tation is  necessary ; better  a natural  limb, 
although  it  be  somewhat  stiff  and  misshapen, 
than  an  artificial  one,  however,  beautifully 
made;  Nature,  we  have  seen,  is  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  there  are  extensive  powers  in 
bone  for  repairing  injuries.  Still,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  a frac- 
tured limb  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life  ; so  it  is,  when  mortifi- 
cation and  gangrene  ensues,  then  the  saw 
and  the  scalpel  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
danger  of  a formidable  operation  boldly 
met ; loss  of  limb  is  a less  evil  than  loss  of 
life ; both  alternatives  are  dreadful ; but 
how  much  more  so  is  the  latter  than  the 
former ; besides,  our  life  is  not  our  own, 
and  we  should  make  every  effort  to  preserve 
it  until  it  pleases  God  to  call  upon  us  to 
lay  it  down  in  a manner  most  imperative 
and  unmistakeablc. 

From  these  general  observations,  our 
readers  will  have  been  able  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  a Fracture  really  is,  and  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Nature  effects  a repair  of  the 
mischief  resulting  from  it ; the  great  prac- 
tical rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment, 
are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
close  proximity,  and  to  guard  them  from  all 
disturbing  influences.  Various  mechanical 
contrivances  are  used  for  this  purpose,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  as  we  proceed  in  our 
description  of  the  difi’erent  kinds  of  Fracture 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  To 
begin  with  one  of  the  smallest : — 

Fracture  of  the  Finger.  After  employing 
extension,  and  thus  bringing  the  ends  of 
the  bone  together,  place  a small  smooth 
piece  of  deal,  or  of  gutta  percha,  on  the 
under,  and  another  on  the  upper  side,  and 
proceed  to  bandage  somewhat  tightly,  so  as 
to  keep  the  finger  extended ; put  the  arm  in 
a sling,  and  keep  it  so  for  about  a month  : 
if  the  injured  part  swells  and  becomes  pain- 
ful, the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  and  a 
cold  lotion  applied ; this  is  generally  by  no 
means  a difficult  case  to  treat. 

Fracture  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones — these 
bones,  which  intervene  between  the  wrist  and 
the  fingers,  should  be  treated  in  this  manner. 
Place  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  a soft,  but 
firm,  spherical  body,  and,  closing  the  fingers 
and  thumb  over  it,  in  a grasping  position, 
keep  them  so  with  a bandage ; by  tbis  means 
the  natural  arch  is  preserved,  which  it  will 
not  be  if  flat  splints  are  applied ; in  this 
case,  too,  the  arm  had  better  be  slung,  and 
from  a month  to  five  weeks  will  be  the  time 
required  to  effect  a union. 

Fracture  of  the  Fore  Arm  may  be  either 
of  the  ulna  or  of  the  radius^  or  of  both  * the 
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former  is  the  outer  and  thicker  houe  of  the 
two  (see  accompanying  diagram  A,  No.  1), 


3 


and  the  fracture  of  this  does  not  much 
disturb  the  general’* outline  of  the  arm; 
it  ma)’  be  broken  at  any  part  of  its 
length,  or  at  the  elbow  process,  called 
Olecranon  (Z),  or  at  (4).  In  the  first  ease 
the  plan  will  be  to  bend  the  elbow,  and 
bring  the  hand  into  such  a position  that  the 
thumb  points  upwards ; use  extension  until 
no  unevenness  can  be  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  bone,  and  then  apply  two 
sphnts,  the  inner  one  reaching  from  the 
bend  of  th?  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  outer  from  a little  beyond  the  elbow 
to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  which 
should  be  raised  well  towards  the  chest,  so 
as  to  make  a sharp  angle,  and  draw  the  ulna 
from  the  radius.  When  the  Fracture  is  in 
this  latter  bone  (2),  the  same  method  must 
be  adopted,  only  that  the  hand  must  be  de- 
pressed instead  of  raised,  in  order  to  keep 
the  two  bones  apart.  When  these  are  both 
fractured,  the  setting  is,  of  course,  more 
difficult,  and  much  time  has  often  to  be 
spnt  in  extension  and  manipulation,  before 
the  four  broken  ends  can  be  brought  pro- 
pul  V together ; the  splints  should  he  put  on 
as  above  directed,  bandaging  the  hand  firmly 
to  the  longer  one,  and  placing  it  so  that  it 


is  neither  raised  nor  depressed,  but  in  a right 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  arm.  When  there 
is  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  there  is  little 
or  no  power  of  extension  in  the  elbow,  be- 
hind which  a bony  lump  may  be  felt : a true 
osseous  union  in  this  case  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for ; but  the  inj  ury  will  probably  be 
repaired  by  a band  of  ligament.  _ There  is 
commonly  inflammation  and  swelling,  which 
must  be  reduced  before  pressure  can  be 
applied ; the  arm  should  be  kept  straight, 
and  wet  with  cold  lotion ; and  apply  a splint 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  borne ; let  it  be  a long  one, 
reaching  on  the  inside  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand:  bandage  the  arm  in  a straight 
position,  beginning  from  the  top,  and  mak- 
ing, as  you  go,  extension  downward,  so  as  to 
get  the  broken  bone  into  its  place ; it  is  long 
ere  the  limb  is  in  a serviceable  condition 
after  a fracture  like  this.  When  the  coro- 
noid  process  is  broken  the  matter  is  more 
easily  managed  ; the  forearm  must  be  ban- 
daged in  a bent  position,  and  kept  so ; in 
about  a month  slight  exertion  of  the  limb 
may  be  allowed,  but  there  must  be  great 
care  taken  that  it  is  not  too  violent. 

Fracture  of  the  Humerus,  or  Upper  Arm- 
bone,  very  commonly  takes  place  in  the 
shaft,  on  any  part  of  which,  within  an  inch 
and  a-half  of  either  extremity,  it  is  easily 
detected  by  the  mobility  of  the  limb  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  patient’s  incapa- 
bility of  raising  the  elbow ; the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone,  too,  may  readily  be  felt,  and 
the  crepitation  heard,  when  they  are  I'ubbed 
together.  In  this  case,  two  wooden  splin^ 
Aviil  be  required,  one  to  go  before,  and  the 
other  behind ; or,  if  the  arm  is  very  mus- 
cular, four  may  be  necessary  to  embrace  it 
properly  ; they  should  be  padded  with  tow, 
wadding,  or  lint,  as  here  represented,  and 


B 


furnished  with  tapes,  to  buckle,  or  tie,  as 
maybe  most  convenient ; the  padding  should 
be  placed  upon  a soft  piece  of  calico  or 
linen,  a little  longer  than  the  splint  at  each 
end,  and  three  times  as  broad ; turn  in  the 
ends  and  sides,  so  that  the  pad  is  a little 
larger  than  the  splint  every  way,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  make  all  fast  by 
tacking ; place  the  turned-in  ends  of  the 
calico  next  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  a 
smooth  surface  presented  to  the  skin.  The 
tapes,  three  in  number,  are  put  on  to  the 
splints  double,  so  that  there  is  a loop  at  one 
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end  1),  througli  which,  after  it  has  cn- 
ciicled  the  limb,  the  other  end  is  passed  (2), 


then  drawn  tight,  and  tied  to  the  remaining 
end  (3)  with  a bow-knot,  as  shown  in 
diagram:  a bandage,  very  easily  loosened, 
may  be  made  in  this  way  of  a strip  of  calico 
or  broad  tape.  The  setting  of  the  bone  is 


not  difficult  in  this  case ; the  ends  are  easily 
brought  together,  and  being  so,  the  splints 
may  be  placed,  and  made  firm  by  means  of 
the  looped  tapes  ; these  should  not,  at  first, 
be  dravm.  tighter  than  is  required  to  keep 
the  splints  right,  and  prevent  movement  of 
the  arm.  After  the  first  few  days,  when 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  a more  permanent 
investment  of  the  limb  may  be  made.  First 
gi  ve  it  a pretty  firm  roll  of  bandage,  then 
place  two  splints,  one  on  each  side,  of  stout 
pasteboard,  gutta  percha,  or  leather,  cut  so 
that  they  will  come  down  and  cover  part  of 
the  forearm,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  diagram  I).  These  splints  should 
have  been  previously  shaped,  or  moulded,  to 
the  sound  arm,  and  should  be  well  fixed  by 
niore  bandage,  which,  as  it  is  rolled,  should 
bo  brushed  over  with  starch  to  prevent  its 
clipping.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  not 
rnuch  muscle,  the  starch  bandage  is  alone 
used ; but,  in  this  case,  the  whole  of  it  must 
be  wtii  saturated  with  strong  starch,  paste, 


gum,  or  white  of  egg,  ■wdti'i  strips  of  brown 
paper  stuck  down  across  the  folds  here  and 
there.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the 
arm  until  all  this  is  dry  and  firmly  set.  The 
hand  and  Avrist  must  be  supported  with  a 
sling,  but  the  elbow  had  better  hang  free, 
as  its  weight  will  tend  to  keep  the  bone 
straight  and  the  muscles  extended. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus  is 
that  Avhich  takes  place  when  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, or  head,  is  broken  off.  The  symp- 
toms here  are  very  much  like  those  Avhich 
attend  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
treatment  must  be  much  the  same.  Draw 
down  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  push  up 
the  head  by  means  of  a pad  in  the  arm-pit; 
then  bringing  the  arm  close  to  the  body, 
with  the  lower  part  at  right  angles  with  the 
upper,  fix  it  to  the  chest  by  a splint  on  its 
outside,  and  a long  bandage  encircling  it  and 
the  whole  body.  See  diagram  E, 


Fracture  of  the  Condyles.  This  is  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  is  the  seat  of 
injury,  the  condyles  being  the  rounded 
eminences  which  fit  into  the  socket-like 
hollows  at  the  head  of  the  ulna  to  form  the 
elbow  joint.  In  this  case,  there  is  un- 
natural mobility  about  the  elbow,  and  a 
hollow  behind  and  above  it,  by  which  we 
know  that  Fracture  has  occurred,  although 
we  may  feel  that  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
are  quite  sound  ; however,  none  but  a 
skilful  anatomist  can  make  out  exactly  its 
extent  and  direction.  In  any  case,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  bend  the  elbow  to  a con- 
siderable angle,  and  keep  it  so  by  means  of 
bent  splints  of  gutta  percha,  or  millboard, 
moulded  to  the  shape,  the  first  being 
softened  by  heat,  and  the  last  by  moisture. 
Bandage,  and  keep  all  quiet  until  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  bone  takes  place,  then  put  the 
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arm  in  a sling,  and  let  it  remain  thus  suj)- 
ported  for  a month  or  six  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  Shoulder-blade  may  be 
caused  by  a severe  blow  or  fall;  it  most 
commonly  happens  near  the  neck,  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  disloca" 
tion  of  the  shoulder,  or  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  thp  humerus,  like  which  it  should  be 
treated,  only  that  the  arm,  instead  of  being 
drawn  down,  must  be  supported.  It  some- 
times happens  that  what  are  called  the 
acromion  and  coracoid  processes  are  broken 
otF,  and  in  this  case  a different  treatment  is 
required ; but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
can  only  be  detected  by  a surgeon. 

Fracture  of  the  Collar  Bone  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  commonest  accidents  of  the  kind 
that  can  happen,  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
detected ; it  is  generally  occasioned  by  a blow 
on  the  shoulder,  which  falls  forward,  push- 
ing the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  one  over 
the  other.  The  main  object  in  the  treat- 
ment must  therefore  be,  to  keep  the  shoulder 
back  until  the  bone  has  united,  and  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  do  this  without  artificial 
aid.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  various 
means,  but  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Liston  is,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  and  suc- 
cessful for  unprofessional  adoption.  (See 
diagram  F.)  A wedge-shaped  pad  of  any 


Roft  material — a pair  of  old  stockings,  for 
instance — is  made,  and  put  in  the  middle 
of  a small  shawl,  or  a large  handkerchief ; it 
is  then  placed  well  under  the  arm,  but  on 
the  injured  side  (1) ; the  ends  of  the  enve- 
lope are  brought,  back  and  front,  over  the 
opposite  shoulder,  then  crossed,  and  tied 
beneath  the  sound  arm  (2) ; another  broad 
bandage  of  some  kind  is  then  passed  several 
times  round  the  body  and  injured  arm  (3), 
•0  as  to  bind  the  latter  closely  to  the  former 


in  such  a manner  that  the  pad  beneath  the 
armpit  acts  as  a fulcrum,  and  allows  the 
outer  end  of  the  broken  collar-bone  to  be 
pulled  backward  and  outward  during  the 
process  of  binding,  which,  when  completed, 
sets  it  fast  in  the  right  position ; we  have 
then  only  to  envelope  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
arm in  a sling,  and  the  apparatus  is  com- 
plete ; it  should  be  worn  a month  at  least. 
If  the  arm  exhibits  a tendency  to  swell,  it 
must  be  bandaged  from  the  fingers  upwards. 

Sometimes  the  collar-bone  is  broken  ex- 
ternally, near  the  point  of  attachment  to 
the  coracoid  process  : in  this  case  there 
is  scarcely  any  displacement  of  the  frac- 
tured ends,  and  little  need  be  done  be5"ond 
keeping  the  patient  quiet,  and  slinging  the 
arm.  In  any  fracture  withinside  of  this 
point,  the  arm  falls  clown,  and  is  drawn  in- 
wards, and  the  above  should  be  the  plan  of 
treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Bibs  are  of  not  un- 
frequent occurrence ; they  commonly  result 
from  a fall  or  blow,  and  may  be  complete  or 
only  partial,  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
bones.  The  symptoms  are,  a sharp  pain  felt 
at  the  injured  spot,  especially  in  breathing 
and  coughing ; irregularity  to  the  touch ; 
and  distinct  crepitation.  The  chief  risk  in- 
volved is  injury  to  the  lungs,  from  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  consequent  inflamma- 
tion ; hence  it  is  usual  to  bleed  patients 
after  this  accident  if  the  system  will  bear 
depletion ; leeches  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  hot  bran  bags.  A 
band  of  stout  calico  or  flannel,  from  8 to 
10  inches  wide,  should  be  passed  round  the 
chest  several  times,  beginning  close  under 
the  armpits  and  going  down  to  the  end  of 
the  ribs ; it  should  be  drawn  so  tightly  as 
to  keep  the  ribs  from  rising  and  falling  in 
the  act  of  respiration.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectlv  quiet,  and  on  low  diet,  for 
a fortnight  at  least,  assuming  the  position 
which  is  found  most  easy,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  a half-sitting  one,  supportecl  by 
pillows. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw  sometimes 
occurs  from  a blow  on  the  face,  and  in  ex- 
tracting a tooth.  The  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief in  this  case  is  sufficiently  evident ; the 
crepitus  is  distinct,  and  tlje  Fracture  can  bo 
felt.  Professor  Fergusson’s  treatment 
the  simplest  and  surest.  Cut  two  narrow 
wedges  of  cork,  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  a 
quarter  thick  at  the  base,  and  sloping  away 
to  an  edge  ; place  them  between  the  teeth 
one  on  each  side;  warm  a piece  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soften  a piece  of  thick  pasteboard 
in  water,  and  mould  it  to  the  injured  jaw, 
and  keep  in  its  place  by  means  of  either  of 
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the  head  bandag'es  figured  at  page  77.  This 
must  be  tight  enough  to  pi'event  any  motion 
in  the  jaw  ; the  cork  wedges  will  keep  an 
open  space  between  the  teeth  for  the  passage 
of  food,  which  must  be  in  a liquid  form ; 
the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  frequently  with 
a lotion  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  AVater, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 drachms  of  the  former, 
to  a pint  of  the  latter. 

Mr,  Wilkinson,  surgeon,  of  Sydenham, 
reports  a case  of  this  kind  which  is  worth 
recording,  as  an  example  of  what  wonders 
may  be  efected  by  the  curative  processes  of 
Nature,  aided  by  skilful  scientific  treat- 
ment : — 

“ J.  M , aged  56,  whilst  engaged  in 

breaking  in  a newly-shod  colt,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  received  a violent  kick  upon  the 
face,  which  knocked  away  several  pieces  of 
the  alveolar  process,  with  the  upper  and 
lower  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  cutting 
through  the  lower  lip,  leaving  an  angular 
piece  hanging,  exposing  the  jaw,  and  frac- 
turing the  bone  through  one  inch  from  the 
median  line  of  the  chin.  The  blow  was 
given  somewhat  sideways,  the  whole  of  the 
face  being  much  cut  and  contused,  the  nose 
only  being  saved  by  being  included  in  the 
hollow  of  the  horse’s  foot. 

“ The  accident  was  witnessed  by  s6me  of 
the  neighbours,  who  removed  him  from  the 
snow,  which  was  fortunately  tliick  upon 
the  ground  at  the  time,  and  I saw  him 
about  fifteen  minutes  after,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  a partial  state  of  insen- 
sibilitv.  The  loose  pieces  of  bone  were  re- 
moved, the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone 
reduced  and  placed  in  apposition,  and  a 
gutta  percha  chin-piece,  padded  with  soft 
lint,  was  made  and  adapted  (by  means  of 
modelling  with  hot  water)  so  as  accurately 
to  fit  the  chin,  and  fixed  with  bandages. 

“ Great  inconvenience  was  now  ex- 
perienced by  the  oozing  of  saliva  and  blood 
from  the  wound  of  the  lip,  which  was  re- 
medied successfully;  by  the  application  of 
collodion  mixed  vuth  a portion  of  oil,  to 
prevent  its  cracking. 

“The  patient  was  restricted  to  a diet  of 
beef- tea,  soup,  gruel,  milk,  &c.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  an  attack  of  gout,  to  which 
he  is  liable,  has  progressed  well.” 

The  accident,  we  see,  happened  in  Ja- 
nuary ; in  May  the  surgeon  writes  : — 

“The  bone  is  now  consolidated;  he  is 
able  to  eat  well,  and  has  regained  his  usual 
health,  with  little  or  no  deformity  beyond 
the  loss  of  his  teeth.” 

No  case  of  Fracture  should  dishearten  us 
after  this. 

Fracture  of  the  Nose  may  easily  take 


place,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the 
feature,  and  the  thinness  of  the  bones.  When 
any  of  these  are  broken,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  save  to  elevate  them  from  the 
inside,  by  introducing  some  smooth  in- 
strument, such  as  a probe,  or  netting-pin. 
If  the  broken  pieces  of  bone  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  means  of  stlcking-plaister, 
they  will  quickly  unite,  and  little  or  no 
disfigurement  may  be  the  result ; the  neces- 
sary replacement  should  be  effected  before 
inflammation  sets  in,  and  cold  lotions  ap- 
plied to  the  part,  while  there  is  any  redness 
or  swelling. 

Fractures  of  the  Skull  are  generally 
attended  with  injury  to  the  brain,  and  are 
alwa3’s  very  serious  affairs,  on  account  of 
the  concussion  which  takes  place,  and  the 
amount  of  cerebral  mischief  arising  out  of 
this.  Domestic  treatment  can  do  little  here ; 
ending  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  the 
air  should  be  cut  closely  off  about  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  and  cold  lotions  applied.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
skull  is  really  fractured,  as  a simple  crack 
will  be  likely  to  escape  notice ; but  very 
commonly  there  is  a depression,  and  some- 
times a portion  of  the  bone  is  driven  out  of 
its  place,  exposing  the  Brain  (which  see), 
and  Skull. 

AYe  have  now  to  speak  of  those  Fractures 
to  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
liable,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is 

Fracture  of  the  Leg.  In  this  limb,  as  well 
as  in  the  fore-arm,  we  have  two  bones, 
either  or  both  of  which  may  be  broken : the 
outer  or  main  bone  is  called  the  tibia^  and 
the  inner  or  “ splent”  bone  is  the  fibula  ; 
the  knee-joint  is  formed  by  the  first  alone, 
but  the  second  takes  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  ankle-joint.  A reference  to  the  arti- 
cle Leg  will  show  the  exact  positions  of 
these  bones,  rather  above  than  below  the 
middle  of  which  Fracture  most  usually  oc- 
curs. When  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  the 
setting  is  not  a difficult  matter,  for  the 
tibia  acts  as  a splint  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ; 
but  it  is  so  well  protected  by  muscles  and 
its  position,  that  this  seldom  occurs.  Should 
the  tibia  be  fractured,  the  fibula  supports 
the  limb,  and  prevents  any  muscular  con- 
traction or  displacement.  The  Fracture  in 
this  case  can  be  easily  discovered  ; there  is 
distinct  crepitus,  and  an  unnatural  promi- 
nence or  depression  felt,  in  passing  the  hand 
carefully  along  the  shin.  The  Fracture  of 
the  fibula  is  more  difficult  of  detection, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  upper  part ; but 
this  is  very  rare.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is 
generally  near  the  lower  end,  where  it  may 
readily  be  felt,  even  through  the  swelling, 
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which  is  almost  sure  to  supervene.  When 
both  bones  are  broken — and  this  is  the  most 
common  occurrence — there  will  be  a change 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  leg,  the 
upper  part  of  which  does  not  answer  to  a 
movement  made  in  the  foot,  which,  when 
left  to  itself,  falls  below  its  proper  position, 
usually  with  the  toes  turned  out.  In  this  case, 
the  most  convenient  mechanical  appliance 
that  can  be  used  is  Liston’s  leg  splint,  which 
we  have  here  figured ; it  is  a light  framework 


of  iron,  in  two  distinct  portions,  joined  to- 
gether at  any  angle  by  a rod,  which  can  be 
extended  and  contracted,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case  ; the  lower  portion 
is  furnished  with  a foot-piece,  which,  by 
means  of  a thumb-screw  in  a slide,  shifts 
up  or  down,  and  to  this  the  foot  is  securely 
bandaged,  as  shown  at  diagram  H.  Great 
care  must  be  taken,  before  thus  confining 
the  limb,  to  get  the  broken  bones  in  their 
places  by  a little  extension  and  movement 
of  the  foot,  which  also  must  be  placed  in  a 
natural  position  on  the  foot-board,  and  pre~ 
vented  slipping  off  by  a heel-piece  of  lea- 
ther nailed  on ; this  must  be  padded,  as 
must  also  the  parts  on  which  the  leg  and 
thigh  rest,  or  the  long-continued  pressure 
may  cause  gores.  When  there  is  much 
•welling  in  the  limb,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  cn  the  apparatus  without  any  ban- 
daging, exiept  to  the  foot,  for  gome  dayg, 


until,  by  the  use  of  cold  lotions,  the  inflam- 
mation IS  reduced. 


By  this  apparatus  it  will  be  seen  that  (ho 
injured  limb  can  be  easily  raised  or  dc- 
prsssed,  and  placed  in  any  desired  angle, 
and  this  principle  should  be  applied  to  any 
instrument  contrived  for  setting  a fractured 
leg.  Sometimes  the  limb  is  kept  constantly 
flexed^  on  double  or  triple  inclined  planes 
of  splints,  resting  on  a frame,  capable  of 
extension  or  contraction.  Sometimes  the 
limb  is  slung  from  above ; but  the  old- 
fashioned  straight  splint,  against  which 
many  objections  may  be  urged,  is  still  used 
in  most  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  this 
would  probably  be  the  most  readily  avail- 
able in  domestic  treatment.  It  is  shaped 
thus — 


r 


and  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  extend 
from  a little  above  the  knee  to  four  inches 
beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  may  bo 
quickly  made  by  any  carpenter,  out  of  half- 
inch deal,  planed  smooth ; the  breadth 
should  be  about  three  inches : this  must  be 
padded  throughout  its  whole  length,  except 
the  notched  end,  which  is  to  project  be- 
yond the  foot,  with  tow,  lint,  or  other  soft 
material,  taking  care  to  have  the  pad  thicker 
at  the  lower  part,  to  suit  the  diminution  in 
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the  size  of  the  leg.  This  splint  must  be 
6‘arefully  placed  against  that  side  of  the  limb 
from  whh.h  the  foot  exhibits  a tendency  to 
turn.  We  will  suppose  that  a stout  calico 
bandage,  about  2^  inches  wide,  and  12  inches 
long,  has  been  provided ; with  this,  begin- 
ning at  the  foot,  and  bringing  it  down  from 
the  instep  between  the  notches  at  the  bottom 
of  the  splint,  envelope  the  limb  evenly,  fold 
over  fold  (as  directed  under  the  head  oi Ban- 
dages) up  nearly  to  the  knee,  just  below  which 
a broad  piece  of  tape  should  be  passed,  with 
the  ends  through  the  holes  in  the  top  of 
the  splint,  which  ends  are  to  be  firmly  tied 
at  the  moment  when  extension  of  the  limb 
is  made  by  an  assistant ; the  bandage  is 
then  to  be  carried  on  over  the  head  of  the 
splint,  and  made  secure.  In  diagram  J we 


see  the  limb,  before  this  process  is  com- 
pleted. When  both  bones  are  broken,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  apply  the  angular 
splint  adapted  to  the  ankle,  of  which 
diagram  K exhibits  the  outer  and  inner 
Bides. 

Fracture  of  the  Knee-Fan  sometimes 
happens  from  the  mere  muscular  exertion 
of  kicking  or  throwing  out  the  leg  violently; 
it  may  be  at  once  detected  by  the  depression 
in  the  bony  plate,  and  separation  of  the 
broken  fragments ; these  cannot  be  kept  in 
close  apposition,  and  the  injury  is  made 


good  by  a ligamentous  band,  which  connects 
ftiem ; to  facilitate  this  process,  the  Jog 
should  be  kept  in  a straight  position,  above 
the  level  of  the  hip,  so  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  which  are  attached  to  the  upper 


edge  Df  the  knee-pan,  maybe  relaxed.  A 
long  splint,  bound  beneath  the  leg  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  will  effect  this  object; 
or  Liston’s  apparatus,  elevated.  _ Over 
the  broken  patella,  a piece  of  calico  is 
bound,  and  the  knee  is  bandaged  tightly 
above  and  below  this,  so  as  to  bring  the 
broken  pieces  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  them  so.  The  bandage  will 
have  to  remain  on  probably  for  two  months, 
as  a Fracture  of  this  kind  unites  very 
slowly , the  knee  is  generally  weak  after, 
and  it  is  best  to  support  it  with  an  elastic 
Imce-cap. 

Fracture  of  the  Thigh  is  a very  serious 
accident;  the  bone  may  bo  broken  just 
above  the  knee,  in  the  shaft,  or  near  the 
neck.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  nature 
of  the  injury  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as  the 
broken  bone  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin ; 
this  also  is  the  case  with  the  second,  in 
which,  as  in  the  third,  there  is  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  generally  turning  out  of 
the  foot.  This  accident  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
by  the  mobility  of  the  hip  joint.  There  is 
always  much  difliculty  in  keeping  the  ends 
of  the  bone  in  apposition  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  exerted  by  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  are  constantly 
pulling  lengthways,  and  causing  the  ends  to 
overlap,  or,  as  we  saj^,  “ride”  upon  each 
other ; this  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
fracture  is  oblique.  It  is  best  to  use  the 
long  straight  splint  first,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  and  to  put  it  on  with  a light  bandag- 
ing, gradually  tightening  it,  to  accustom 
the  limb  to  the  pressure;  the  splint  must 
be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  figured  in 
diagram  I,  but  much  longer,  reaching  from 
the  hip  to  beyond  the  toes.  When  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  and  the  pressure  can  be 
borne,  the  case  had  better  be  treated  in 
this  way : — Let  the  patient  lie  on  a liard 
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mattri'sfl,  with  tlio  h'g  ('\tcmlcd  ami  im- 
covtavd  ; tlu‘u  commence  operations  by 
bandaging  the  leg  evenly  from  the  toes  to 
the  knee ; then  place  tlie  splint,  previously 
well  padded,  in  its  place,  and  make  it  fast 
with  rollers  to  the  foot,  ankle,  and  leg, 
taking  care  that  the  former  is  in  the  position 
which  it  is  to  occupy — that  is,  pointing 
;»traight  upwards;  next  take  a silk  hand- 
Kerchief,  in  the  middle  of  which  some  avooI 
ftas  been  rolled  up,  to  make  it  of  consider- 
able thickness,  and  pass  it  between  the 
legs,  bringing  one  end  up  behind,  and  one 
before;  these  ends  pass  through  the  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  long  splint,  and  tie  them 
as  tightly  as  possible,  without  displacing 
the  Fracture ; then,  after  confining  tlie 
splint  to  the  waist,  with  a bandage,  insert  a 
Biiort  stick  between  the  loop  of  the  liand- 
kerchief,  and  give  two  or  three  turns ; this 
will  have  the  efl'ect  of  shortening  the  hand- 


kerchief,  and  pulling  down  the  splint, 
▼/hich  will  carry  with  it  the  part  of  tlie 
limb  attached  to  it  below',  producing  the 


necessary  extension  ; keep  on  at  this,  until 
you  find  that  the  injured  leg  is  as  long  as 
the  sound  one ; and  when  this  is  the  case, 
lay  a short  splint  along  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  and  bandage  tightly  and  smoothly, 
from  the  knee  up  to  the  hip.  When  it  is 
completed,  the  patient  will  apjiear  as  iu 
diagram  L;  the  extension  must  bo  kept  up 
for  about  G weeks,  at  the  end  of  whidi 
time  the  Fracture  may  K'  sufficiently  united 
to  bear  the  strain  of  the  muscles  upon  it. 

Fracture  of  the  Vclvis  sometimes  occurs  in 
falls  from  great  heights,  or  in  being  run 
over,  or  having  some  crushing  weight 
thrown  upon  the  body  : when  it  occurs  there 
is  generally  serious  injury  to  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  indicated  by  the 
passage  of  blood  from  the  bladder  and 
bowels.  The  nature  of  the  mischief  in  tliLi 
case  is  not  easily  detected,  and  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enjoining  perfect  rest  and  a 
low'ering  diet,  unless  there  are  symptoms  of 
collapse,  in  which  case  stimulants  must  bu 
given. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine  docs  not  often 
occur,  but  when  it  does  there  is  little  liopt^ 
for  the  patient ; in  this  case  there  is  pressure! 
upon  the  sjiinal  chord,  causing  paralysis  ol 
the  lower  extremities,  or  if  it  should  hajipen 
high  up,  of  the  arms  also.  Eest  and  stimu- 
lants may  be  here  recommended,  chietly, 
perhaps,  because  one  likes  to  make  an  efibrt. 
(See  Paralpsisy  Spine.) 

There  are  many  other  mechanical  c.on- 
trivances  for  the  treatment  of  Fractures  to 
which  Ave  might  allude,  but  they  are  in- 
teresting chietly  to  the  profession,  and  more 
adapted  for  hospital  than  private  practice. 
We  may  just  mention  two  or  three  of  those 
that  appear  to  us  most  deserving  of  note  . — 

Salter’s  Fracture  and  Dislocation  Appa- 
ratus consists  of  a metal  cradle  suspcmh.'d 
from  a smooth  bar,  along  which  glide  two 
pullies ; this  bar  forms  the  top  of  a light 
framework  supporting  the  apparatus.  The 
leg  is  placed  in  this  cradle,  which  swungs 
to  and  fro,  or  moves  backwards  or  forwards, 
with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  admit  of  change  of  position  without 
disturbing  the  Fracture ; it  is  made  in  several 
parts,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  dressing, 
&c.,  in  compound  Fractures.  There  is  also 
a useful  metal  splint  by  the  same  inventor, 
adapted  for  Fractures  of  the  leg,  and  ono 
Bomewdiat  like  Liston’s,  but  capable  of  exten- 
sion and  contraction,  as  well  as  elevation, 
and  of  adaptation  to  all  Fractures  of  tlie 
extremity;  these  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Coxeter,  Surgical  Instrument  maker,  of 
London.  There  is  also  a “ Fracture  and 
Invalid  Bed,”  which  may  be  had  on  liire 
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of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.,  144,  Iligli 
Holbom,  London,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages, one  of  them  being  that,  by  a 
simple  process,  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient,  may  be  elevated  out  of  the  way 


without  disturbance,  when  it  is  desi- 
rable to  make  the  bed.  Various  kinds 
of  couches  are  also  made,  in  which  the 
can  be  placed  in  any  desired  position, 
usting  couch,  patented  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
f the  best  of  these.  We  give  a cut 


ptiticnt 
The  adj 
is  one  o 


of  this  useful  article  in  one  of  its  forms  of 
adjustment,  as  exhibiting  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation at  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
leg  in  Fracture  of  the  knee-cap. 

Quite  recently,  Winchester’s  new  method 
of  treating  Fractures  has  been  introduced  : 
he  thus  describes  his  apparatus  : — “ My  in- 
vention consists  of  joints  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  of  convenient 
length,  which  have  the  power  of  being  fixed 
at  any  desired  angle.  By  this  arrangement, 
we  are  enabled  to  take  and  retain  the  exact 


shape  and  form  of  any  portion  of  the  human 
bod},  thereby  forming  a perfect  model  of 
the  sound  or  healthy  part,  and  consequently 
a complete  support  for  the  corresponding 
injured  or  diseased  part.  Its  advantages 
are  these ; — It  gives  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment ; and, 
being  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  exceed- 
ingly portable,  efiects  a great  saving  of  time 
A full-sized  splint  can  be  folded  into  a spact 
of  15  inches,  by  3 wide  and  3 deep,  and  can 
be  carried  round  the  waist  as  a belt,  or  in 
the  pocket.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  lately  in  our 
hospitals  a tendency  to  simplify  splints  and 
other  Fracture  apparatus ; the  general  idea 
being  simply  kept  in  view  to  secure  quietude 
and  coaptation  of  parts,  without  pressure  or 
obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation.  Bags 
of  sand,  and  starch  bandages,  are  much  used 
in  lieu  of  more  complicated  apparatus  ; and 
these  answer  well  where  the  case  can  be 
carefully  watched  by  surgeons  aud  nurses, 
and  any  displacement  at  once  adjusted. 
Many,  very  many,  cases  of  Fracture,  are 
obliged  to  be  left  wholly,  or  almost  so,  to 
unprofessional  management;  how  important 
is  it,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  careful 
and  intelligent,  and  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  should  be  well  under- 
stood. A little  inattention,  or  a slight 
mistake,  may  not  only  greatly  increase  the 
present  sufierings  of  the  patient,  but  blast 
his  future  prospects,  even  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  a fatal  termination  of  the  case. 

Feagilitas  Ossium.  a morbid  brittle- 
ness of  the  bones,  also  called  Mollities  ossium 
(which  see). 

Fragment.  This  term  is  applied  in 
surgery  to  a splinter,  or  detached  portion  of  a 
fractured  bone. 

Fkambcesia  (French  framboise^  a rasp- 
berry). The  name  of  a disease  indigenous  to 
Africa ; it  is  identical  with  the  Great 
Gore,  Fox,  or  Morbus  Gallicus  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  is  in  Scotland  termed 
Sibbins,  a corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Sivvens, 
or  wild  rash.  It  consists  of  imperfectly 
suppurating  tumours,  which  gradually  in- 
crease, until  they  become  as  large  as,  and 
something  like,  a raspbeny,  the  African 
name  for  which  fruit  is  Yaws,  by  which 
term  the  disease  is  most  commonly  known, 
it  will,  therefore,  be  more  fully  described 
under  that  head. 

Feangipani.  An  extract  of  milk,  made 
by  evaporating  skimmed  milk  to  dryness ; 
it  is  used  for  preparing  artificial  Milk  (whicb 
see.) 

Feankincense.  The  gum  resin  of  the 
AbietisFesina,  or  Spruce  Fir,  formerly  called 
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Junipfrus  Lycia  ; it  was  one  of  the  gums 
used  us  incense  in  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  us  well  as  of  the  false  deities  of  idola- 
trous nations,  and  was  thought  to  be  ob- 
tainable only  in  Arabia,  and  in  that  part 
inhabited  by  the  Saboeans,  by  ivhom  the 
“incense  trees’’  were  jealously  guarded,  no 
persons  being  ever  permitted  to  see  them 
except  those  who  had  the  care  of  them. 
We  obtain  the  gum  now  from  several  species 
of  the  genus  Abies,  and  call  it  variously 
Burgundy  Bitch,  Franhincense,  Thus  or 
Thuris,  (all  of  which  see)  ; it  is  seldom  or 


ever  used  internally,  but  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  plaisters  and  oint- 
ments used  as  rubefacients  and  strengthening 
applications,  such  as  the  Fmplastum  Thuris 
of  the  Lublin,  and  the  F.  Bids  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Fraxinus.  Ash.  The  bark  of  the  com- 
mon Ash  {Fraxinus  Excelsior)  has  been  used 
as  a substitute  for  cinchona,  in  larger  doses ; 
the  leaves  also  have  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  senna,  and  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  affections.  They 
should  be  gathered  in  June,  carefully  dried, 
powdered,  and  put  into  a well-corked,  or 
stoppered  bottle ; when  required  for  use,  in- 
fuse 1 drachm  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 


until  cold,  and  strain;  take  a teacupful 
twice  a day  ; as  a purgative,  | an  ounce  of 
the  Powder  is  required. 

The  Fraxinus  Ornus,  or  flowering  Ash,  of 
of  which  we  give  a cut,  is  the  tree  ivhose 
concrete  juice.  Manna  (which  see),  is 
much  used  as  a mild  laxative  for  children. 


Modern  botanists  call  it  Ornus  Enropa;a,  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Oldnece,  as 
does  also  the  Ornus  Rotundifolia,  which 
also  produces  the  manna,  and  is,  like  its 
congener,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Freckles.  These  are  the  little  j^ellow 
or  brownish  spots — in  scientific  language 
termed  Lentigines,  which  appear  on  fair 
skins,  especially  when  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun ; those  which  have  red 
hair,  are  more  liable  to  them  than  any 
others;  they  disfigure  the  face  somewhat, 
but  cause  no  other  annoyance.  We  know 
of  no  applications  which  will  altogether 
remove  them,  aHliougn  many  venders  of 
Cosmetics  profess  the  art  of  doing  so.  To 
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mitigate  their  depth  of  colour,  and  to  render 
them  less  noticeable,  an  acidulated  wash  of 
Water  and  Lemon  Juice  may  be  used  ; Mr. 
Eramus  Wilson,  our  greatest  authority  on 
skin  diseases,  recommends  a linament  corn- 
posed  of  Lime  Water,  and  Oil,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  Ammonia  The  most  effectual 
remedy,  however,  that  we  know  of  is  made 
as  follows  . — Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda, 

^ an  ounce;  pure  Gljmerine,  1 ounce ; Rose  or 
Elder-tlower  Water,  10|  ounces  ; mix,  and 
sponge  the  skin  freely  night  and  morning ; 
if  it  makes  theskin  smart,  reduce  the  strength 
with  a little  plain  water.  See  Oos^netics. 

Freeman’s  Bathing  Spirits.  A popular 
remedy  for  rheumatism,  spi’ains,  &c,;  it  con- 
sists of  common  Soap  linament,  or  Opo- 
deldoc, coloured  with  some  dark  Tincture. 

Freezing  Point.  The  degree  of  tempe- 
rature at  which  water  changes  to  ice ; this 
is  30°  Fahr.  See  Cold,  Frigorific,  Tempe- 
rature, Thermometer. 

Friar’s  Balsam.  This  styptic  applica- 
tion for  wounds  and  cuts,  and  popular  re- 
medy for  some  internal  complaints,  is  the 
Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia ; it  may  be  prepared 
thus  ; — Gum  Benzoin,  3.|  ounces  ; Strained 
Storax,  2|  ounces;  Balsam  of  Tolu,  10 
drachms ; Aloes,  5 drachms ; Rectified  Spirit, 
2 pints;  let  it  stand  for  fourteen  days, 
shaking  frequently,  before  using.  This  pre- 
paration is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  useful  in  old  _ asthmatic 
cases,  chronic  catarrh,  and  phthisis  with  a 
languid  circulation ; the  dose  is  about  ^ 
a drachm  in  ^lucilage,  or  mixed  with  Yolk 
of  Egg,  or  dropped  upon  Lump  Sugar.  Ap- 
plied to  wounds,  it  stimulates  gently,  and 
protects  from  the  action  of  the  air.  _ It  is 
probable  that  this,  or  something  like  it,  was 
used  by  the  monks  of  old  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  wayfarers,  or  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
convents,  hence  its  popular  name. 

Friction.  (Latin,  frico,  to  rub).  The 
act  of  rubbing  with  the  hand,  or  some  inter- 
posing substance,  is  a very  beneficial  agency 
in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases ; it  ex- 
cites the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  skin, 
and  quickens  the  circulation  through  the 
small  capillary  vessels,  hence  its  utility  in 
congestions  near  the  surface,  such  as  chil- 
blains, and  thickenings  of  the  tissues.  For 
some  parts  flesh  bi’ushes  and  rough  towels 
may  be  used,  the  kind  of  friction  spoken  of 
by  Thomas  Hood,  in  his  reminiscences  of 
school  days — 

“ Huckaback  softened  with  sand  }** 

but  this  would  not  do  for  delicate  skins, 
and  parts  that  are  tender,  such  as  the  breasts 


of  a suckling  mother,  which,  when  pain- 
fully distended  with  milk  are  often  wonder- 
fully relieved  by  gentle  rubbing,  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  being  facilitated  by  some 
oily  or  saponacious  fluid ; simple  Olive  or 
Almond  oil,  is  perh|ps  the  best  that  can  be 
used,  the  mechanical  effect  being  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
such  Linaments  (which  see). 

As  a substitute  for  exercise.  Friction  may 
be  strongly  recommended  ; it  should  be  ap- 
plied often  and  vigorously,  not  only  does  it 
stimulate  the  parts  brought  immediately 
under  its  influence,  and  cause  a healthful  glow 
of  the  skin,  but  it  calls  into  action  the  various 
sets  of  muscles,  and  so  is  in  itself  a kind  of 
exercise  for  the  whole  system ; hence  it  is 
better  for  the  bather — who  should  always 
have  Friction  applied — to  rub  himself,  and 
not  be  rubbed,  especially  in  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates. 

The  value  of  Friction,  in  case  of  asphyxia 
or  suspended  animation,  from  drowning,  &c., 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  scarcely 
insist  on  it  here ; in  all  cases  where  there 
is  coldnessof  the  extremities  from  congestion, 
or  impeded  circulation,  it  should  be  applied 
with  promptitude  and  vigour.  _ We  have 
seen  wonders  performed  by  this  simple  agent 
alone ; but  for  all  that  do  not  pin  our  faith 
to  kineopathy  (-which  see),  nor  believe  alto- 
gether in  “ the  Movement  cure.”  Good  to  a 
certain  extent  it  undoubtedly  is,  but,  like 
all  other  remedial  agencies,  it  should  be  used 
with  discretion  ; those  who  claim  for  it  an 
universal  efficacy  do  but  injure  its  real 
utility. 

Frigidarium.  (Latin,/ri^f(^MS,  cold).  A 
classical  name  for  the  cold  bath,  of  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  65°  Fahr.;  above 
that,  and  up  to  96°,  it  was  called  Tepidarium; 
and  still  rising  to  100°  and  more,  Calidarium. 
See  Bath. 

Frigorific.  (Latin,  frigus.)  The  pro- 
perty of  producing  extreme  coldness,  so_  as 
to  convert  liquids  into  ice ; a combination 
of  certain  chemicals  wdll  have  this  effect, 
which  is  a consequence  of  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  bodies  passing  from  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  state.  In  cases  which  require 
the  application  of  cold  to  an  inflamed,  sur- 
face, Frigorific  mixtures  are  of  great  utility ; 
the  following  are  among  those  of  which  the 
ingredients  are  most  accessible;  1st.,  Snow 
or  Pounded  Ice  2 parts.  Common  Salt  1 part ; 
2nd.,  Snow  3 parts.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  2 
parts;  3rd.,  Muriate  of  Lime  5 parts,  Snow  4 
parts;  4th.,  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Nitrate 
of  Potash,  of  each  5 parts.  Water  16  parts; 
5th.,  the  above  with  8 parts  of  Sulphate  of 
Soda ; 6th.,  Sulphate  of  Soda  5 parts,  Dilute 
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Sulphuric  Acid  4 parts.  The  salts  in  all  the 
above  recipes  should  be  finely  pounded  and 
kept  dry,  until  the  liquid  is  added ; if  this 
is  plain  water,  it  should  be  drawn  fresh 
from  the  well,  or  taken  from  some  cool 
lace.  Kags  wet  with  the  lotion  should  be 
ept  applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  they  cease  to  impart  a 
sensation  of  coldness.  See  Lotions.  Refri- 
gerants. 

Frcenum  (Latin,  for  a bridle).  Hence  we 
jiave  F. prceputii,  a triangular  fold  connect- 
ing the  prepuce  with  the  under  part  of  the 
Gians  Fenis  (which  see) ; F.  linguce,  a fold 
formed  at  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  mouth. 
When  the  froenum  is  very  short,  or  continued 
too  far  forward,  children  are  what  is  called 
Tongue-tied  (which  see) ; F.  epiglottidis,  a 
ligament  which  unites  the  epiglottis  to  the 
os  hyoides  and  the  Tong  us  (which  see) ; there 
is  also  a fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  formed  opposite  the  symphysis  of  the 
Chin.,  (which  see). 

Frons.  (Latin  frontis,  the  forehead.) 
Hence  we  have  the  terms  Frontal,  applied 
to  the  arteries,  nerves,  sinuses,  tfec.,  of  the 
forehead;  also  to  a spine  or  sharp  ridge, 
and  to  a grove  or  furrow  in  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  bone,  which  by  sur- 
geons is  termed  the  Os  front  is.  See  Bead. 
Skull, 

Frontal  Sinus.  This  is  the  cavity  in 
the  bone  behind  the  eye- brow,  extending 
to  the  nose;  any  inflammation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  which  is  likely  to  extend  up- 
ward into  this  hollow.  Hence  in  colds, 
especially  those  which  assume  a catarrhal 
character,  we  often  have  severe  pain  over 
the  eyes.  See  Sinus. 

Fruit.  This  is  the  edible  seed  of  many 
kinds  of  plants,  being  in  fact  the  pistil  of 
the  flow'er  anived  at  maturity;  it  maybe 
hard  as  in  the  Nut,  or  soft  as  in  the  Cherry 
or  Grape ; its  flavour  depends  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  secretions  from  the  sap  of 
the  plant,  but  more  especially  of  acid  and 
sugar — the  process  of  ripening  being  the 
conversion  of  much  of  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  juice  into  the  saccharine  principle. 
Although  allusion  is  made  in  this  volume  to 
all  the  fruits  generally  eaten  under  their 
special  heads,  yet  it  will  be  as  wxdl  to  make 
here  a few  general  remarks,  and  first  as  to 
the  question  of  the  wholesomeness  or  other- 
wise of  fruits  with  which  rve  are  more  im- 
mediately interested ; there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  both  in  their  fresh  and  dried  state 
they  are  extremely  useful,  affording  to  the 
blood  the  saline  constituents  which  it  gene- 
rally needs,  cooling  the  system,  and  in  many 


cases  acting  as  a gentle  aperient ; the  best, 
because  the  most  easily  digested  kinds,  are 
those  which  are  soft  and  pulpy,  having  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  a pouch,  skin,  or  rind,  such 
as  Grapes,  Currants,  Goosebemes,  Straw- 
berries, Kaspberries,  Blackberries,  Mul- 
berries, among  native,  and  Oranges  and 
Lemons  among  imported  fruits ; Apples  also, 
although  not  soft  and  pulpy,  are  very  whole- 
some ; but  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  Pears 
and  Medlars,  as,  in  most  kinds  of  these,  de- 
composition commences  directly  the  ripen- 
ing process  is  completed,  so  that  thej'  are 
seldom  eaten  in  a perfectly  sound  state. 
Stone  Fruits,  such  as  Cherries,  Plums,  Apri- 
cots, &c,  are  not  so  Avholesome  as  those  with 
seeds,  although  taken  in  moderation  they  act 
beneficially,  especially  in  a cooked  state. 
IMelons  and  Pine  Apples  we  must  pronounce 
decidedly  umvholesome.  With  regard  to 
the  best  time  for  eating  Fruit,  let  us  observe 
that  it  is  digestible  in  proportion  to  its  per- 
fection, and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  perfectly  ripe,  and  yet  not  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Most  juicy  Fruits  are  best 
taken  in  hot  weather,  and  the  drier  kinds 
in  the  cold  seasons.  The  best  time  of  day 
for  eating  Fruits  is  the  morning,  none  but 
the  more  watery  kinds  should  be  eaten  after 
midday,  and  none  at  all  late  in  the  evening. 
The  worst  possible  time  to  eat  them  is  just 
before  going  to  bed. 

Frumenty  (Latin,  Frumentuni).  We 
give  a receipt*  for  the  preparation  of  this 
article  of  diet,  although  we  cannot  recom- 
inend  it  as  wholesome,  especially  if  made,  as 
it  generally  is,  of  new  grain : — Boil  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  Wheat  in  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  drain  off*  the  liquid,  and  add  a 
quart  of  Milk,  with  which  has  been  pre- 
viously mixed  2 tablespoonsful  of  flour,  2 
Eggs,  a J of  a pound  of  Currants,  a little 
Lemon  Peel,  and  Spice  of  some  kind.  Cinna- 
mon is  perhaps  the  best;  boil  for  about 
twxnty  minutes  and  sweeten  ; no  doubt  this 
is  very  nourishing,  but  it  is  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult of  digestion ; if  taken  at  all  it  should 
be  as  a very  occasional  luxury.  The  name 
of  the  above  is  commonly  corrupted  to 
Frumity  or  Fermity. 

Frying.  Is  a mode  of  cooking  which, 
those  who  have  a regard  for  the  preseiwati<m 
of  health  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible  ; it 
is  altogether  unsuited  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion. 

Fucus.  A genus  of  marine  plants,  several 
species  of  which  are  used  medicinally ; of  one 
of  them,  the  Fucus  or  Chondrus  Crispus, 
we  have  given  an  account  under  the  head  of 
Carrageen  IMoss  ; another  is  the  F.  Vesicu- 
losus,  or  Bladder  Sea-wrack,  which  was 
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formerly  given  in  goitre  and  other  scrofu- 
lous afi'ections ; it  was  prepared  in  the  same 


way  as  Burnt  Sponge  : dose  from  6 to  10 
grains,  sometimes  increased  to  a drachm. 


Since  the  preparation  of  Iodine  from  thii 
and  other  sea  weeds,  the  above  inconvenient 
mode  of  administration  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use; but  the  fresh  Fucus,  bruised,  is  still 
occasionally  applied  to  scrofulous  tumours, 
and  to  those  living  on  the  sea  coast  who 
can  readily  obt^m  it,  its  use  may  be 
recommended.  We  give  a cut  of  this 
species. 

The  Bladder- Wrack  was  first  described  by 
Clusius,  under  the  name  of  Quercus  Marina 
—Sea  Oak— the  black  powder  which  it 
formed  on  being  burnt— in  which  form  it 
was  generally  administered — was  generally 
known  as  the  Vegetable  uVtMojjs. 

There  is  also  another  Fucus,  the  F, 
Gigartona^  or  llelniinthocortus,  commonly 


termed  Corsican  Moss,  which  has  been  given 
to  expel  worms,  especially  the  limbrici,  it 
has  likewise  been  thought  useful  in  cancer ; 
dose  of  the  Powder  from  20  to  60  grains ; of 
the  Decoction  from  1 to  2 ounces ; oi  the 
Infusion  a winglassful;  of  the  Gelatine  a 
drachm. 

Fuliginous  (Latin  soot  or  smoke). 

Applied  to  vapours  which  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  smoke.  Wood  Soot,  the  Fuligo 
ligni  of  old  medical  works,  was  once  a fa- 
vourite remedy  for  hysterical  afiectioiis, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  catarrh  of  the 
bladder ; outwardly,  it  was  a.pplied  for  the 
cure  of  itch  and  various  skin  diseases,  as 
well  as  for  cancer.  When  used  for  chronic 
t eruptions,  the  crusts  are^  first  remo\  ed  by 
I means  of  poultices.  It  is  also  sometimes 
I applied  to  burns ; but  is  too  iiitating  for 
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this  purpose.  "Wood  Soot  is  still  a favourite 
remedy  with  some  continental  practitioners ; 
the  more  shining  particles  are  selected  for 
use.  Fiiligo  Kali  is  a preparation  of  Wood 
Soot  with  Sulphur  and  Potash ; it  is  some- 
times given  as  an  alterative  in  herpatic 
eruptions,  and  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
affections ; the  dose  is  from  to  2 grains 
three  times  a day.  See  Anthrakokali. 

Fulminating  (Latin  to  thunder). 

A term  applied  to  detonating  or  explosive 
mixtures,  of  which  the  most  common  ex- 
ample is  the  Fulminating  Pow’der,  a com- 
pound of  3 parts  of  Nitre,  2 of  Carbonate  of 
Potasli,  and  1 of  Sulphur.  Fulminic  Acid 
is  a compound  of  Cyanogen,  which,  like  the 
above  powder,  explodes  w'hen  struck,  rubbed, 
or  heated,  the  explosion  which  then  ensues 
being  called  Fulmination.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  these  preparations  are  employed 
medicinally,  although  they  sometimes  make 
surgical  ci^es,  being  the  explosive  agents 
employed  in  “infernal  machines”  and  the 
like  destructive  engines. 

Fumigation  (Latin  J^umigo^  to  perfume). 
Hiis  is  a mode  of  diflusing  vapours  over  a 
limited  space,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
or  hiding  disagreeable  and  unwholesome 
smells ; or  of  applying  them  to  a diseased 
part,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  throat,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  in  any  other 
way.  The  most  useful  and  important  kind 
of  Fumigation  consists  in  the  employment 
of  such  gases  or  vapours,  which  do  not 
merely  cover  unhealthy  odours,  by  exciting 
others  more  powerful,  but  which  actually 
destroy  them,  and  by  their  chemical  action 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ; these  we  term  Lis- 
infectants,  and  Chlorine  Gas  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  efficacious  that  can  be  used ; it  may  be 
reduced  thus : — Take  powdered  Oxide  of 
langanese  and  Common  Salt  of  each  1 
oimce,  mix  with  about  2 teaspoonsful  of 

ater,  put  it  into  a shallow  earthen  vessel, 
and  add  about  60  drops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol ; 
place  the  vessel  in  the  apartment  to  be 
fumigated.  The  acid  may  be  repeated  three 
times  before  tiie  Manganese  and  Salt  lose 
their  power  of  evolving  Chlorine.  Chloride 
of  Lime,  of  Soda,  and  of  Zinc  are  also  good 
disinfectants,  and  are  much  used  in  hos- 
pital wards,  sick  rooms,  water-closets,  &c. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  attainable , it  may’  bo  used  in  solu- 
tion, 1 part  of  the  salt,  which  is  commonly 
called  “Bleaching  Powder,”  being  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  Water ; it  may  be 
eprinkled  about  the  place,  or  poured  into 
shallow  vessels  ; its  action  will  be  quickened 
by  the  addition  of  a little  Vinegar,  or  Mu- 


riatic Acid  largely  diluted.  (See  Disinfec- 
tants, Lime,  Manganese,  Soda,  SulpJmr.) 
The  vapour  of  burning  Sulphur,  of  Vinegar, 
and  aromatic  substances,  such  as  Cascarilla, 
have  long  been  employed  to  hide  unpleasant 
effluvia  (see  Pastilles).  The  following  is  a 
good  preparation  for  this  purpose  : — Take  of 
Bisulphate  and  Nitrate  of  Potash  equal 
quantities.  Peroxide  of  Manganese,  sufficient 
to  blacken  the  mixture  ; rub  them  together 
in  a mortar ; heat  a shovel  or  brick  red  hot, 
and  scatter  some  of  the  powder  on  it ; then 
bum  a small  piece  of  paper  which  has 
been  dipped  into  a solution  of  Nitrate  of 
Potash  2 parts.  Sugar  1 part,  and  Water  6 
parts,  and  afterwards  dried.  The  two  va- 
pours will  combine,  and  diffuse  a most 
agreeable  odour. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
vapour  or  fumes  of  metallic  or  other  pre- 
parations to  the  throat,  or  other  parts,  we 
can  only  say  here  that  the  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  throw  the  ingredients  upon  hot 
iron  in  a closed  chamber,  connected  with 
which  is  a spout  like  that  of  a coffee-pot, 
through  which  the  vapour  is  conducted  to 
the  point  of  application  : under  the  head  of 
Inhalation  more  will  be  said  upon  this 
subject. 

Fuming  Liguors  are  those  chemical 
mixtures  which  emit  fumes  of  vapour  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Several  of  the  strong 
acids  do  this,  and  the  volatile  preparations 
of  Ammonia,  &c.  The  Hydrosulphuret  of 
Ammonia  was  formerly  known  as  Boyle's 
or  Beguine's  Fuming  Liquor.  The  Chloride 
of  Arsenic,  which  inflames  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  air,  was  tenued  Cadet's 
F.  L. ; and  the  Bichloride  of  Tin,  Liba- 
vious'  F.  L. 

Fumitory.  A creeping  plant,  with  a 
purplish  blossom,  that  overspreads  the  Eng- 
lish cornfields  and  waste  places  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months ; it  is  the 
Fumaria  Officinalis  of  botanists,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Fumariacece,  and, 
although  now  little  used,  was  once  thought 
a valuable  therapeutic  agent,  having  been 
employed  in  jaundice,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
scorbutic  complaints,  and  chronic  affections 
of  the  skin.  Cullen  found  it  serviceable  in 
lepra,  as  well  as  in  the  more  traciable  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Dose,  of  the  Powder,  from 
10  to  40  grains;  Extract,  5 to  20  grains  ; of 
the  Tincture,  1 to  2 drams ; Juice,  2 ounces. 
(See  cut  next  page.) 

Functions  (Latin,  fungor,  to  discharge 
an  office).  These  are  the  offices  or  duties  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  animal  economy. 
They  may  be  divided  into— 1st,  Vital,  such 
as  are  immdiatelij  necessary  to  life,  as  are 
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those  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs, 
which  have  been  collectively  called  the  tri- 
pod of  existence  ; 2d,  Natural^  those  which 
are  less  instantly  necessary  to  life,  as  ab- 
sorption, assimilation,  digestion,  expulsion, 
&c. ; 3d,  Animal^  as  those  which  have  re- 
lation to  the  external  world,  as  the  senses 
and  the  voluntary  motions.  Reflex  Func- 
tion is  a term  applied  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
to  that  action  of  the  muscles  which  arises 
from  a stimulus,  applied  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves  and  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
thus,  the  larynx  closes  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  pharynx  on  that  of  food, 
and  the  sythinctur  ani  on  that  of  the  faeces. 
All  these  three  are  Keflex  Functions,  or 
Involuntary  Motions  connected  with  Irrx- 
tability  (which  see).  By  Functional  Fis- 
orchr  we  mean  that  condition  of  an  organ 
in  which  its  natural  duties  are  suspended 
without  any  absolute  structural  alteration. 

Fungi.  A tribe  of  plants,  in  which  are 
included  the  various  kinds  of  mushrooms, 
toad -stools,  and  similar  productions,  as  well 
as  the  more  minute  growths,  _ known  as 
jrand,  dry-rot,  mildew,  mouldiness,  rust, 


smut,  &c.  They  are  mostly  indicative  of 
an  influence  prejudicial  to  health,  if  not  to 
life,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely poisonous ; they  flourish  chiefly  in 
damp,  close  situations,  and,  instead  of  puri- 
fying the  air,  like  other  plants,  by  absorb- 
ing its  carbonic  acid,  and  giving  out  oxygen, 
they  vitiate  it  by  a precisely  opposite  pro- 
cess. Of  the  various  plants  of  this  kind 
which  grow  wild  in  our  own  country,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
poisonous  and  wholesome  ones,  and  onlj’ 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  them 
closely  are  likely  to  avoid  mistakes  which 
may  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Badhara,  in  his  work  on  the  “Fs- 
culent  Fungi  of  England,”  says,  those 
which  are  bitter,  or  styptic,  or  that  burn 
the  mouth  on  mastication,  or  parch  the 
throat  when  they  have  been  swallowed, 
should  be  put  aside.  He  adds,  that  those 
which  yield  spiced  milk,  of  whatever  colour, 
should  be  held,  notwithstanding  exceptions, 
in  suspicion,  as  an  unsafe  dietary  to  deal  with. 
He  remarks,  too,  on  the  fallacy  prevalent 
among  cooks  that  only  the  poisonous  fungi 
will  tarnish  a silver  spoon  used  in  the 
dressing.  The  following  simple  rules  to 
distinguish  poisonous  from  wholesome  fungi 
may  be  of  service — 1.  Fiotice  that  the  dele- 
terious kinds  have  generally  a rough  warty 
cap,  with  fragments  of  membrane  adhering 
to  the  upper  surface;  that  they  are  thick  and 
heavy  in  form,  and  emerge  from  a vulva  or 
bag ; they  grow  generally  in  tufts  and 
clusters,  about  tbe  roots  or  on  the  boles  of 
decaying  trees,  and  other  places  where  vege- 
table decomposition  has  taken  place ; 2.  That 
they  have  an  astringent  taste,  and  a disa- 
greable  smell;  3.  They  are  moist  on  the 
surface,  and  often  of  a rose  or  orange  colour, 
turning  blue  when  cut ; 4.  If  salt  be 
sprinkled  on  the  gills,  or  spongy  part,  it  will 
become  yellow  ; if  the  Fungus  be  wholesome 
a change  to  black  will  be  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  The  kinds  to  be  eaten  ai  e 
mostly  found  in  open  fields  and  in  waste 
lands;  they  have  commonly  a smooth  upper 
surface,  a compact  form,  and  white  flesh  of 
a brittle  texture ; the  footstalk  is  clean, 
smooth,  and  cylindrical,  and  is  of  consider- 
able length.  (For  further  particulars  on 
this  head,  see  Mushrooms,  Toadstools.) 

The  Fungi  of  this  country  might  bo 
turned  to  much  better  account  than  f^'^y  are 
as  an  article  ot  diet  if  the  poor  could  be  in- 
structed how  to  distinguish  the  wholesome 
from  the  poisonous  kinds.  On  the  continent 
they  are  very  much  eaten,  and  c.eservehly 
esteemed  ; both  in  flavour  and  texture  they 


more  closely  resciiU) 


Ic  meat  than  any  other 
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^rogfctahle  production,  and  they  are  cer- 
t:unly  nutritious.  The  Ivussians  eat  most 
kinds,  stewing' them  thoroughly,  and  taking 
after  them  a little  brandy.  Among  those 
chiefly  used  may  be  named  the  Morells, 
which  are  imported  dry  from  Italy,  and 
generally  made  into  a sauce.  Truffles  are  also 
an  imported  species,  which  are  made  into 
soups  and  delicate  sauces.  Piffl  Balls  are 
slight!}';  narcotic ; the  dust  of  them  is  said 
to  stupify  bees.  Boletus  Sxiaveolens  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  phthisis — dose,  1 
scruple,  in  Powder,  three  or  four  times  a day 
in  an  Electuary.  Agaric  of  the  Tartarg 
Xarc/i,  sometimes  called  Male  Agaric,  has 
been  given  as  a purge— the  dose  is  from  1 to 
2 drachms  in  Powder,  mixed  with  Ginger  ; 
it  comes  from  Turkey  to  this  country. 
Champignon,  or  Scotch  Bonnets,  is  used  to 
flavour  sauces.  Jew's  Ear,  which  grows  on 
the  elder,  w'as  once  esteemed  as  a remedy 
for  Quinsy,  soaked  in  milk  or  \dnegar.  Oak 
Leather  is  a Funf^is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
oaks ; it  is  used  in  Ireland  to  dress  ulcers, 
and  in  \irginia  to  spread  plaisters  on — so 
tough  and  leathery  is  it.  Touchwood,  or 
German  Tinder,  when  softened  by  beating, 
is  used  as  a styptic  for  fresh  wounds  and 
cuts,  or  as  tinder,  when  soaked  in  a solution 
of  Saltpetre,  and  dried. 

In  poisoning  by  Fungi,  the  best  remedy, 
after  free  vomiting  has  been  induced,  and 
clysters  employed,  is  1 drachm  of  Ether, 
and  10  drops  of  Tincture  of  Capsicum,  in  a 
wineglassful  of  Water. 

Fungic  Acid.  Is  found  in  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Fungus  tribe ; it  exists  partly 
in  a free^  state  in  the  Periza  nigra,  and  com- 
bined w’ith  potash  in  the  Boletus  juglandis . 
It  is  colourless,  very  sour,  uncrystallizable' 
and  deliquescent. 

Fungin.  Is  the  fleshy  substance  of 
edible  mu.shrooms,  purified  by  digestion  in 
a hot  weak  solution  of  Alkali ; it  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  in  many  of  its  properties 
closely  resembles  Liguin  (which  see).  Then 
we  have  also  Fungates,  the  salts  of  the  acid 
spoken  of  above  ; and  we  say  that  certain 
growths  or  formations  are  Fungiform— 
is,^  lungus-like  ; the  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  papillee,  near  the  edge  of  the 
tongue.  ^ 

F UNGOI d.  In  surgery  signifies  a growth , 
which  may  be  eiihav  simple  or  malignant ; 
the  former  is  merely  an  extravagant  gran- 
ulation ; w'hen  it  occm's  in  wounds  we 
term  it  Proud^  Flesh  (w’hich  see) ; the  latter 
19  termed^  Fungus  hcematodes  (Bleeding 
rungu.s) ; it  is  also  known  as  Soft  Cancer, 
fcpongoid  Inflammation,  and  Medullarv 
Sarcoma.  In  England  it  is  a form  of 


Encephalosis ; in  France,  of  Ncevus,  or 
moi-bid  Erectile  Tissue. 

Funis  Umbilicus.  The  umbilical  or 
naval  cord  ; that  ivhich  connects  the  fa-tna 
in  the  womb  with  the  placenta  ; its  length 
is  little  short  of  two  feet.  See  Umbilicus. 

Funnels  for  medical  purposes  should  al- 
ways be  made  of  Glass  or  Wedgewood-ware ; 
in  the  latter  case,  glazed  and  fluted  in  the 
inside.  They  may  be  of  any  required  size, 
from  2 ounces  to  a pint  or  more.  The 
most  convenient  shape  is  that  represented 
at  page  267,  under  the  head  of  Filtration. 

Fur.  As  an  article  of  dress,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  protectors  against  cold  which 
can  be  worn,  yet  much  mischief  often  re- 
sults from  the  uncertain  and  injudicious 
use  of  it.  As  an  extra  covering  in  cold 
weather,  to  be  laid  aside  indoors,  it  may  bo 
safely  recommended ; but  females  who  wear 
boas,  and  victorines  round  the  neck,  are 
apt,  when  the  friction  of  the  Fur  has  pro- 
duced. excited  action,  and  its  natural  result, 
perspiration  on  the  part  covered,  to  remove 
the  protection  without  sufficient  care  as  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  cold,  and 
sore  throat  is  often  the  result.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  Fur  at  all,  than  to  do  so  fitfully 
and  without  due  caution.  Persons  with 
delicate  lungs  find  great  advantage  from 
having  it  constantly  on  the  chest,  next  the 
skin,  for  pot  only  is  it  a protection  against 
cold,  but  its  action  is  that  of  a mild  counter- 
irritant.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpo.so 
than  the  prepared  bear  and  rabbit  skins 
which  may  be  obtained  of  any  hatter  or 
hosier. 

Furfuraceous  (Latin  furfur,  bran), 
^-pphed  to  a deposit  in  the  urine 
which  lias  a branny  appearance  ; it  consists 
chiefly  of  the  phosphates.  (See  Urine). 
A desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  also  called 
furfur.  See  Skin. 

Furor  Uterinus.  Latin  for  Uterine 
Madness.  See  Nymphomania. 

Idrunculus  (Latin,  furo,  to  rage).  An 
angry  boil,  so  called  from  its  violent  in- 
flammation. Dothein  was  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Paracelsus  ; w'e  generally  speak  of 
it  as  a Carbuncle  (which  see). 

Fusibility  {Latin  fusus,  melted  or  poured 
out).  The  property  of  assuming  the  fluid 
state.  Thus  some  of  the  urinary  concretion.s 
are  called  Fusible  Calculi.  They  consist 
of  the  Phosphates  of  Ammonia,  Lime  ari  l 
Magnesia.  (See  Calculi Again  we  have 
Fusible  Metal,  an  alloy  of  Bismuth  Load 
and  Tin,  which  melts  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  boiling  water. 

Fusion.  By  this  term  we  understand  the 
act  or  state  of  melting.  Those  substances 
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whicla  admit  of  heing fused,  are  termed/«st- 
lle,  and  those  which  do  not,  refractory.  The 
term  Fusion  is  chiefly  applied  to  metals 
and  other  substances  which  melt  only  at  a 
high  temperature  ; it  must  therefore  not  be 
confounded  with  Liquefaction.  By  Igneous 
Fusion  we  understand  the  melting  of  cer- 
tain salts  by  heat,  without  undergoing  de- 
composition, and  by  Aqueous  Fu.non  the 
solution  of  salts,  w'hich  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  increased 
temperatime. 

Galactea  (Greek,  gala,  milk).  This 
term  is  applied  either  to  a morbid  flow,  or  a 
deficiency  of  the  lacteal  fluid ; the  former 
has  been  called  Galacterrhoea,  or  milk  flux, 
and  we  sometimes  hear  both  of  these  affec- 
tions called  Mislactation.  See  Milk,  Suck- 
ling, &c. 

Galactic  Acid,  sometimes  called  Lactic 
Acid.  The  acid  of  milk,  now  believed  to 
be  only  animalized  acetic  acid. 

Galacto-phorus.  (Greek,  gala,  milk, 
and  i>horo,  to  carry).  A term  applied  to  the 
ducts  of  the  mammary  glands  through  which 
the  milk  is  conveyed.  See  Breast. 

Galacine.  Is  a substance  procured  from 
the  bark  of  Ouaiacum  (which  see) ; it  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  and  forms,  in  this 
wav,  oxalic  acid. 

Galanga  or  Galangale.  A species  of 
Maranta,  as  itis  generallysupposed, although 
considerable  doubt  yet  exists ; several  plants 
having  been  introduced  and  sold  under  that 
name.  The  Galanga  Major,  or  Alpinia 
Galanga,  which  appears  to  be  the  true 


Galangale,  is  a native  of  China,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  has  fragrant  arornatic 
roots,  highly  astringent ; it  is  sometimes 
used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a masticatory  in 
paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Galbanum.  This  is  the  concrete  resinous 
juice  of  an  evergreen  plant,  growing  in 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  about  the  species 
of  which  there  is  much  uncertainty.  The  gum 


has  avery  peculiar  odour  and  a bitter,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  medical  pro- 
perties are  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and 
deobstruent,  partaking  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  assafoetida,  than  which,  however, 
it  is  less  energetic.  It  is  more  frequently 
employed  externally  as  a stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  than  internally  ; the  follow- 
ing are  its  chief  officinal  preparations  : — 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum,  of  Assafoetida, 
and  of  Myrrh,  the  dose  of  either  being  from  10 
grains  to  30;  Tincture  of  Galbanum  1 drachm; 
Plaisters  of  Galbanum,  Simple  and  Com- 
pound, of  Assafoetida,  and  Gum  Piaister. 

Galen’s  Bandage.  A name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  four-tailed  bandage,  or  single 
split  cloth.  See  Bandages. 

Galium  Aperina  and  Yerum.  These 
are  the  botanical  names  of  two  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Rubiacem,  which 
are  sometimes  used  medicinally ; the  first 
is  commonly  known  as  Cleavers,  or  Goose 
Grass  j it  has  aperient,  diuretic,  and  anti- 


scorbutic properties,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  scrofula, 
and  congestion  of  the  spleen.  The  fresh 
herb  made  into  an  ointment  with  Lard,  is  a 
good  application  for  glandulou.s  and  scroful- 
ous swellings,  and  cancerous  and  fo\il  ulcers. 
Recently  the  internal  use  of  this  plant  has 
been  revived  as  a remedy  for  lepra  and  othet 
cutaneous  diseases  ; it  is  made  into  a kind 
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of  diet-drink  thus  : — a lar^e  handful  of  tlie 
herb  boiled  in  2 pints  of  water  for  about 
half  an  hour ; strain,  and  take  | a pint  three 
times  a day. 

The  Yellow  Ladies  Bed  Straw,  as  the 
O.  Vei'um  is  commonly  called,  is  a popular 
remedy  for  hysterical  complaints  and  epi- 
lepsy,  and  has  been  prescribed  in  affections 
of  the  brain,  in  the  form  of  an  Infusion, 
made  by  pouring  1^  pints  of  boiling  water 


on  2 dmchms  of  the  herb  ; dose,  a wineglass- 
ful taken  warm,  several  times  a day.  In 
the  form  of  ointment  it  is  applied  to  scrofu- 
lous sores, 

Gali5.  These  are  excrescences  found  on 
the  Dyers  Oak,  Quercus  Iiifectoria,  natural 
order,  Corylacece,  and  some  other  species  of 
the  genus  Quercus  ; they  are  the  result  of  a 
morbid  action  excited  in  the  leaf-buds  by  an 
insect,  Ci/nips  Quercus,  depositing  its  eggs 
there  ; the  buds,  instead  of  elongating,  and 
becoming  branches,  enlarge  into  a globular 
figure,  so  as  to  constitute  a fit  nidus,  or 
nest,  for  the  forthcoming  maggots.  The 
Galls  possess  peculiar  astringent  properties 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of 
tannin  which  they  contain  ; they  are  chiefly 
used  in  gargles,  lotions,  injections,  and  oint- 
ments ; the  latter  being  a very  effectual  ap- 
plication for  piles.  The  Tincture  of  Galls 
in  Mucilage,  is  sometimes  given  with  good 
effect  in  cases  of  diarrhoea ; the  dose  of  this 


preparation  is  from  1 to  2 di-achmrt.  Gargle,s, 
Lotions,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  Infusion,  or 
Decoction,  the  proportions  being  about  2 
drachms  of  the  Powdered  Galls  to  a pint  of 
water ; a drachm  of  this  pow'der  with  a 
scruple  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  1 ounce 
of  Lard,  makes  a good  ointment  for  ring- 
worms. 


OalUe?ct\^  TawTirc  acids,  already  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  Acids,  are  both  obtained 
from^  galls  which  owe  their  astringent  pro- 
perties to  them  ; they  are  a good  deal  em- 
ployed to  correct  internal  haemorrhages  and 
other  discharges ; the  dose  of  either  is  from 
2 to  12  grains  as  an  astringent ; as  a general 
tonic  and  peptic,  from  2 to  3 grains ; ricketv 
children  may  take  from  half  to  a whole 
gi'ain  ; as  much  as  20  grains  three  times  a 
day  has  been  given  in  chylous  urine. 

Gall-Bladder.  The  receptacle  for  the 
Bile  (which  see).  It  is  situated  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  liver,  and  lies  upon  the 
colon,  part  of  which  it  tinges  with  its  own 
yellow  colour  ; it  is  about  the  size  of  a small 
hen’s  egg,  and  the  shape  of  a pear,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  diagram.  No.  1 being  the 
bladder  itself ; 2,  a duct  proceeding*  from  its 
under  extremity,  and  running  into  another 
from  the  liver,  (3) ; the  two  together  form 
what  is  called  the  bile  duct  (4),  which  enters 
the  descending  portion  of  tho  duodenum  at 
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5.  This  bladder  must  be  sought  for  boneath 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,-  at  about  the 
boundary  line  between  the  epigastric,  and 


right  hypochondriac  region.  (See  Ab- 
domen.) The  bile  secreted  by  the  liver 
is  here  collected,  retained  for  a cei'tain 
time,  until  rendered  more  fit  for  its 
office  by  admixture  with  the  peculiar 
produce  of  the  bladder,  and  then  expelled. 
“The  gall  bile  and  bilious  system,”  says 
an  eminent  authority,  “are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  results  of  the  secretions  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  skin  The  oxygen 
is  fixed  and  secreted  by  the  lungs  ; the  one 
sustaining  the  arterial  circulation,  and  the 
other  the  venous.  Their  action  and  reac- 
tion is  healthy  animal  life,  any  disturbance 
is  disease,  and  the  arrestation  of  either  is 
death.” 

We  should  mention  that  the  Gall-bladder 
is  composed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats — 
the  common,  the  vascular,  the  muscular, 
and  the  nervous  ; which  last  has  a wrinkled 
surface  within,  and  is  furnished  with  an 
unctuous  liquid. 

Gall  Sickness.  The  Walcheren  fever, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  English  in 
1809,  and  one  of  whose  permanent  symp- 
toms was  vomiting  of  bile,  was  popularly  so 
called.  See  Bile,  Fevers. 

Gall  Stones  are  calculous  concretions, 
sometimes  formed  in  the  bladder,  from  the 
peculiar  ci’ystalline  ingredient  of  the  bile 
y>rmed  Ckloresierine  ; they  vary  greatly  in 
size,  some  being  smaller  than  a pea,  and 
some  as  large  as  a walnut ; they  often  re- 
main in  the  bladder  without  causing  any 
uneasiness  ; but,  when  one  of  any  consider- 
able size  passes  into  the  duct,  it  gives  rise  to 
violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  cease  only 
when  the  stone  has  effected  its  passage  into 


the  bowels.  The  Gall  duct  is,  in  calibre, 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  goose  quill,  and 
therefore  this  operation  is  often  a difficult 
and  protracted  one ; its  symptoms  are  agon- 
izing pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  often 
accompanied  by  shivering  and  vomiting ; 
when  the  obstruction  has  passed  into  the 
common  duct,  and  so  stopped  the  flow  of  bile 
from  the  liver,  there  will  be  Jaundice 
(which  see),  with  white  and  chalky  evacua- 
tions. When  there  are  these  symptoms,  with 
absence  of  pain  on  pressure,  and  no  fever, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  inflammation  is 
not  the  exciting  cause,  but  Gall  Stones  ; 
their  presence  in  the  faeces  may  be  easily 
detected,  as  they  float  upon  water.  The 
proper  treatment  in  an  attack  of  this  kind  is 
hot  applications  over  the  seat  of  pain,  or  a 
warm  bath.  A draught  should  at  once  be 
given  of  Laudanum,  a full  dose  of  30  drops, 
following  it  up  with  20  drops  every  half- 
hour  or  so,  until  the  severe  pain  is  relieved  ; 
if  the  patient  retches  much,  and  liquids 
cannot  be  retained,  pills  of  solid  Opium,  1 
grain  each,  had  better  be  administered. 
There  is  commonly  great  acidity  of  the 
stomach  while  gall  stones  are  passing ; 
hence  an  alkaline  draught  is  of  service,  say 
half  a teaspoonful  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a 
good  quantity  of  warm  water  ; the  Lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  this.  Should  the 
stomach  reject  these  remedies,  the  anodyne 
must  be  administered  in  a Clyster,  of  about 
40  drops  of  Laudanum  in  a pint  of  thin 
Gruel.  Hot  Bran  Poultices,  sprinkled  with 
Laudanum,  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of 
pain. 

The  following  is  a good  solvent  mixture 
where  Gall-Stones  are  known  to  be  present : 
— Castile  Soap,  2 drachms,  melt  by  heat  in 
^ a pint  of  water  ; add  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
and  Ether  of  each  2 drachms  ; take  a table- 
spoonful three  times  a- day. 

Galvanism.  A form  of  electricity,  so 
named  from  its  discoverer  Galvani  ; it  is 
usually  elicited  by  the  mutual  action  of 
various  metals  and  chemical  agents  upon 
each  other.  Copper  and  Zinc  and  Sulphuric 
Acid  being  those  most  commonly  employed. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Voltaism,  on  account 
of  the  additional  discoveries  made  by  V olta, 
and  sometimes  Animal  Magnetism,  from  its 
effects  on  the  muscles  of  animals  _ nev/ly 
killed.  Under  the  head  of  Electricity,  we 
gave  a description,  with  a cut  of  an  Elec- 
trical Machine;  we  will  now  describe  a 
Galvanic  Battery,  that  our  readers  may  un- 
derstand the  difference  in  the  two  methods 
of  exciting  and  liberating  the  subtle  fluid. 
The  most  simple  apparatus  of  this  kind  that 
can  be  used  is  a set  of  tumblers,  any  even 
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number  will  do,  according'  to  the  strength 
icquiied  ; about  half  fill  them  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  Sulphuric  or  Nitric 
Acid,  and  place  them  close  together  in  a 
row  j put  into  the  tumbler  at  one  end  a 
broadish  strip  of  zinc,  and  into  that  at  the 
other  a similar  strip  of  copper,  and  in  each 
of  the  intermediate  ones  a sfj’ip  of  both 
metals  with  their  fiat  sides  together.  Con- 
nect the  w^hole  by  means  of  a bent  wire 
passing  along  the  top,  through  this  the  gal- 
vanic current  w'ill  pass,  and  also  through  the 
body  of  any  person  who  places  one  hand  on 
the  outer  zinc  and  the  other  on  the  outer 
copper  strip,  these  being  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  battery. 

Tke  Giilvanic  Pile  may  be  made  in  this 
way:  Take  20  or  30  pieces  of  zinc,  each  as 
la.rg6  as  a,  ponny,  as  many  pieces  of  copper 
of  the  sarne  size,  and  as  many  of  cloth  or 
paper,  wdiich  last  are  to  be  dipped  in  a so- 
lution of  salt  and  water;  then  build  the 
pile  by  placing  the  pieces  in  this  order— 
zinc,  paper,  copper  ; let  it  stand  on  a piece 
of  board,  and  be  kept  in  its  position  by  rods 
of  glass,  or  varnished  wmod.  Then,  if  the 
hands  are  wet,  and  one  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile,  and  the  other  at  the  top,  a slight 
shock  will  be  felt ; and  this  will  be  the  case 
every  time  one  hand  is  withdrawn  from  the 
pile,  or  placed  on  it— thus  breaking  or  estab- 
lishing the  electric  current  passing  throuo-h 
the  system.  ° 

Tke  Galvanic  Trough,  a very  pow^erful 
apparatus,  is  composed  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  placed  in  pairs,  so  that  the  zinc  is 
always  presented  towards  one  end,  and  the 
copper  towards  the  other.  W hen  the  trough 
is  nearly  filled  w^ith  water  impregnated 
with  Nitric  or  Mmdatic  acid,  and  the  points 
ot  the  wires  which  connect  the  two  end 
plates  are  brougtit  together,  the  action  is 
very  powerful;  sufficiently  so,  wffien  the 
plates  are  large  and  numerous,  to  decompose 
watei’,  fuse  metal,  and  work  other  chemical 
changes  which  can  only  be  effected  by  in- 
tense heat. 

Galvanic  action  is  now  applied  to  a great 
variety  of  useful  purposes  connected  wdth 
art  and  science ; it  differs  from  that  of  Elec- 
tncity,  as  formerly  applied,  in  being  con- 
tinuous the  fluid, being  renewed  as  fast  as 
It  IS  iised  ; and  therefore  it  never  exhausts 
itself  whilst  the  materials  remain  which 
produce  it.  The  patient  to  wdiom  it  is  ap- 
plied IS  only  sensible  of  its  application  at 
the  commencement  and  finish  thereof,  and 
not  then  unless  the  current  is  very  strong, 
rerhaps  the  most  cheap  and  effectual  appa- 
ratus which  one,  requiring  its  application, 
can  have  is  the  Galvanic  (Joil,  of  which  we 


give  a cut,  with  directions  for  its  construo. 
tion. 

AB  is  a rectangular  piece  of  board,  upon 
which  is  fixed  vertically  a hollow  cylinder 
of  wood,  CD,  wider  at  the  bottom,  like  a 


leei,  out  not  quite  so  wide  at  the  top.  In- 
side this  cylinder  is  dropped  a piece  of  bar 
non,  E,  which  rises  slightly  above  its  sur- 
face. On  one  side  is  a brass  upright, 
n’om  which  proceeds  a piece  of  watch-spring, 
H,  having  at  its  end  a small  cone  of  iron 
which  nearly  touches  the  bar,  E.  On  the 
opposite_  side  is  an  upright  of  brass,  G, 
from  which  proceeds  a Hat  piece  of  brass,  I, 
through  which  passes  a brass  screw,  J. 
having  at  its  extremity  a small  piece  of 
platinum,  which  comes  in  contact  with  ano- 
ther small  piece  of  platinum  fixed  on  the 
wajtch-spring,  _ H.  Round  the  wooden 
cylinder,  CD,  is  wound  some  covered  copner 
wire  (No.  12  or  14)  nine  times  (more  or 
less  as  the  number  of  powers  required)  at 
light  angles  to  its  axis,  so  as  to  constitute 
nine  helices,  which  are  connected,  and  toge- 
ther  forni  one  helix  continued  within  itself, 
i he  interior  is  the  first,  the  exterior  the  last 
helix.  The  winding  of  the  wire  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  a 
piece  about  one  foot  in  length,  which,  pass- 
ing down  laterally  between  the  interior  of 
the  first  helix  and  the  wooden  cylinder  and 
ernerging  at  bottom,  is  pushed  through  a 
hole  at  K,  passed  under  the  board,  and  con- 
nected  with  the  bottom  of  a binding  screw. 

1 • 1 u helix  is  then 

laid  bare,  by  removing  the  covering  away  & 

little  at  each  side ; and  to  this  i.s  fitted  a 
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piece  of  uncovered  copper  wire,  which  is 
pushed  through  a hole  at  A,  and  connected 
under  the  board  with  an  upright  piece  of 
brass  wii'e,  1.  The  top  of  the  second  helix 
is  next  laid  bare,  and  connected  in  a similar  ‘ 
manner  with  the  upright  piece  of  brass,  or  ^ 
power  2,  by  a piece  of  copper  wire  passing 
downward  between  its  interior  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  first  helix,  and  through  a hole 
at  h.  And  so  from  top  and  bottom  alter- 
nately, are  the  remaining  helices  connected 
with  the  other  powers;  thus,  the  bottom  of 
the  third  helix  through  the  hole  at  c,  with 
the  3rd  power  ; the  top  of  the  fourth,  &c, ; 
Tintil  the  top  of  the  eighth  is  connected  with 
the  8th  power.  Then  the  exterior  end  of 
the  continued  helix,  which  is  the  bottom 
coil  of  the  9th  helix,  is  passed  thi'ough  a 
hole  at  %,  and  connected  with  the  bottom  of 
power  9 ; which  power  is  also  connected  with 
a wire  passed  upwards  through  a hole  at^‘, 
then  along  the  outside  of  the  helix  and 
through  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  G.  The  binding 
screw  N is  similarly  connected,  through  a 
hole  at  M,  with  the  upright  F.  The  wire 
which  passes  under  the  board  from  N to  M, 
is  joined  in  the  middle  to  another  piece  of 
wire  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  bind- 
inf’’  screw  S.  Ketween  the. cylinder  and  the 
powers  is  fixed  a piece  of  brass  wire,  OP, 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw 
Q.  This  brass  wire  has  a moveable  piece 
of  brass,  K,  which  may  glide  along  it,  and 
rest  on  either  of  the  powers  required.  Ihe 
coil  should  be  covered  with  leather,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  with  baize.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  there  be  no  metallic  contact 
anywhere,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned. 
The  coil  is  then  complete  ; its  expense  is  16s. 
1j  and  N are  screws  fur  battery,  S and  Q for 
patients.  In  galvanizing  invalids  it  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  that  the  cross 
current  should  have  the  same  direction  as 
the  nervous  fluid.  It  is  a forgetfulness  of 
this  which  renders  futile  the  attempts  of 
many  galvanists.  Again,  the  instruments 
sold  by  philosophical  instrument  makers 
have  generally  two  continued  helices  ; in  one 
of  which  the  voltaic  circuit  is  completed,  in 
the  other  a current  is  induced,  which  is 
utterly  useless  as  a remedial  agent. 

Medical  Galvanism.  Has  of  late  come 
much  into  use  ; the  following  remarks,  by 
one  who  fully  understands  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  it,  will  show  how  it  should 
be  applied,  and  the  special  diseases  to  which 
it  is  most  applicable  : — There  are  sorne 
diseases  in  which  the  existing  electricity  in 
the  body  should  bo  inerwsedf  to  bring 


about  a cure ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  othei’8 
which  require  it  to  be  decreased.  It  is, 
therefore,  requisite  for  the  Medical  Gal- 
vanist  to  ascertain,  by  the  nature  of  his 
patient’s  complaint,  whether  the  electric 
fluid  already  circulating  in  the  nerves  is  too 
plentiful,  or  insufl&cient : if  the  former,  he 
must  decrease  it ; but  if  the  latter,  increase 
it.  Now,  to  increase  the  electric  fluid  in 
the  system,  we  must  apply  the  positive 
pole,  or  electrode,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
to  the  hands,  feet,  or  part  affected,  and  the 
negative  to  the  spine,  or  back  of  the  neck. 
To  decrease  it,  we  must  reverse  this  arrange- 
ment, and  place  the  positive  pole  on  the 
back,  and  the  negative  on  the  hands,  feet, 
or  part  affected.  We  now  give  a list  of 
those  diseases  requiring  to  be  increased,  and 
those  for  decrease  of  electricity  : — 


1 nor  ease. 
Amenorrheea. 
Asphyxia. 
Deafness. 

General  Debility. 
Hysteria, 
Indigestion, 
Paralysis. 


Decrease. 

Cramp. 

Epilepsy. 

Headache. 

N euralgia. 

Profuse  and  Painful 
Menstruation. 
Rheumatism. 

Tic  Doloreux.” 


The  principal  effect  of  Eleciro-G alvanism, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  appears  to  be  that 
of  a powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems ; but,  besides  this  action, 
it  appears  to  have  the  power  of  allaying 
pain  and  irritability  in  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied ; the  reason  of  this  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  and  the  use  of  the  agent  must 
therefore,  for  the  present,  be  to  a certain 
extent  empirical,  even  by  such  eminent 
scientific  men  as  Doctors  Jones  and  Wilson, 
who  have  recently  been  employing  it  with 
marked  effect  in  Tetanus  (which  see). 

A very  convenient,  because  portable  in- 
strument, in  relation  to  our  present  subject, 
deserves  mention  here  ; it  is  Springfellow’s 
Electro-Galvanic  Pocket  Battery,  which  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  Electric  Chain,  or  Belt,  of 
Pulvermacher  is  also  a recent  mode  of  ap- 
plication of  Electro-Galvanism  to  curative 
purposes,  and  worthy  of  comment.  We 
have  seen  good  effects  produced  by  botli 
these  appliances,  in  neuralgic  and  other 
cases.  See  Magnetism. 

Gamboge.  This  well  known  yellow  gum 
resin  is  the  produce  of  an  uncertain  species 
of  Garcinia  found  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
powerfully  drastic,  cathartic,  and  hydra- 
gogue,  very  irritating  to  the  stomach,  and 
likely  to  cause  vomiting ; hence  its  frequent 
employment  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
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worm  (fora  description  of  tlie  cut  of  which, 
hen'  v;iven,  soe  Of  most  remedies 

for  this  pitr.vsite,  Gamboge  forms  an  ingre- 


dient, It  is  not  often  given  alone  as  a pur- 
gative, on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
vomiting  and  g;riping  ; but,  in  combination 
with  other  cathartics,  it  operates  more 
favourably  ; combined  with  Bi-tartrate  of 
Potash,  it  is  useful  in  dropsical  affections  ; 
in  solution  with  Alkalies,  it  acts  as  a diu- 
retic. The  dose  of  the  Powdered  Gum,  as 
a full  purgative,  is  from  2 to  6 grains ; as 
an  alterative  from  ^ a grain  up  to  6 grains ; 
of  the  Compound  Gamboge  Pill,  and  that 
of  Gamboge  and  Scammony,  the  dose  is 
from  1 to  3 five  grain  pills  ; of  the  Alkaline 
Tincture,  we  give  from  30  to  60  minims; 
and  of  Swediaur’s,  or  the  Ammoniated  Tinc- 
ture, 1 drachm  ; this  latter  should  be  given 
with  great  caution.  For  the  expulsion  of 
worms,  the  following  is  a good  formula : 
Of  Gamboge,  10  grains  ; Sulphate  of  Iron, 
6 grains  ; Lump  Sugar,  20  grains ; and  Oil 
of  Peppermint,  3 drops : 1 ounce  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 

Game.  By  this  term  we  usually  under- 
stand most  of  the  wild  creatures,  whether 
furred  or  feathered,  quadruped  or  biped, 
which  are  the  objects  of  pursuit  with  sports- 
men ; legally  the  term  only  includes  Hares 
Pheasants,  Partridges,  the  several  kinds  <■ 
Grouse  and  Buastards,  The  Snipe,  Quail, 
Landrail,  Woodcock,  and  Coney,  are  not 


game,  strictly  speaking,  although  the v may 
not  bo  shot  by  unlicenced  persons.  But  it 
is  with  Game,  as  an  article  of  diet,  that  we 
have  here  to  do,  and  generally  it  may  t-o 
recommended  as  safe  and  w'holesom(3 , as  it 
contains  a smaller  proportion  of  oily  aiat 
fatty  matter  than  most  flesh . 1 1 is  too  com  - 
monly,  however,  eaten  in  such  a state  of 
semi-putrefaction  as  to  render  it  extremely 
objectionable ; it  may  be  known  to  be  too 
“high”  for  safe  eating  when  air  bubbles 
are  observed  near  the  bones,  and  the  meat, 
on  being  cut,  gives  out  what  can  haidly  be 
called  a crackling  sound,  but  a sensation,  to 
the  carver.  This  is  owing  to  the  evohition 
of  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  and  in  this  state  Gramc 
sometimes  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  mie 
best  remedy  is  to  give  a full  dose  ot  Cas>,oi 
Oil,  with  about  20  drops  of  Laudanum,  as 
the  irritant  matter  will  have  passed  beyond 
the  stomach  before  the  symptoms  show  its 
deleterious  nature,  and  therefore  emetics  or 
the  stomach  pump  would  be  useless.  If 
there  are  colicky  pains  after  this,  give  Calo- 
mel and  Opium,  1 grain  of  each,  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
serve Game  is  to  enclose  a piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  body,  out  of  which  the  viscem  have 
been  removed,  close  the  skin  by  sewing,  and 
tie  a piece  of  string  tightly  round  the  neck  to 
exclude  the  air  ; (for  best  methods  of  cook- 
ing, &c.,  see  Wife's  Own  Hook  of  Cookery.) 

Ganglion  (Greek  gagglion,  a nerve- 
knot).  This  is  a knotted  enlargement  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves  ; it  occurs,  1st,  near 
the  roots  of  the  sentient  nerves,  including 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  spinal ; 2nd,  in 
the  sympathetic  nerves,  &c. 

The  several  Ganglions  of  the  body  may 
be  divided  into  1st,  those  of  the  head ; 2nd, 
of  the  neck ; 3rd,  of  heart ; 4th,  of  the  chest ; 
5th,  of  the  abdomen  ; and  6th,  of  the  back  ; 
in  most  of  these  divisions  there  are  several 
distinct  Ganglia,  but  it  would  answer  no 
good  end  to  occupy  our  space  with  an  enu- 
meration of  them.  They  are  all  well  known 
to  anatomists,  and  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names.  (See  Nerves. ) 

A morbid  enlargement  in  the  coiu’se  of  a 
tendon,  or  aponeurosis  from  effusion  into 
the  theca  has  also  been  termed  Ganglion, 
or  “ small  brains,”  as  some  have  called  it, 
from  the  likeness  it  presents  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions. 

It  is  to  this  kind  of  Ganglion  that  we  must 
devote  our  attention  chiefly,  as  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  disease,  and  therefore  open  to  treat- 
ment. This  encysted  clastic  tumour,  which 
is  formed  in  the  sheath  of  a tendon,  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  the  hand  or 
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the  foot ; it  is  not  usually  painful,  but  sim- 
]i]y  inconvenient,  especially  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  attains  a large  size,  in 
that  case  it  obstructs  the  necessary  motion 
of  the  part,  and  by  causing  inflammation, 
lu'oduces  pain.  This  Ganglion  is  usually 
the  result  of  an  accident,  such  as  a sprain 
or  bruise  ; it  may  be  treated  by  compression 
arid  friction  ; Camphorated  Mercurial  Oint- 
ment may  be  rubbed  in,  or  any  stimulating 
liniment,  and  continued  pressure  maintained 
by  binding  a piece  of  sheet  lead  firmly  over 
it  with  a bandage.  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  persisted  in  if  it  causes 
inflammation,  as  Ganglions,  when  irritated 
too  much,  have  been  converted  into  fungous 
diseases  of  the  most  malignant  character. 
When  inflammation  does  ensue,  and  a fun- 
gus is  thrown  out,  there  must  bo  no  incision 
into  the  swelling,  as  that  would  be  likely  to 
cause  ulceration  and  consequent  sloughing. 
The  plan  often  adopted  for  emptying  the 
Ganglion  of  the  thin  glairy  fluid,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  with  which  it  is  filled,  is 
to  give  it  a smart  blow  with  the  hand,  or  a 
small  mallet,  but  this  is  very  painful,  and 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  open  it  with  a very 
tine  knife,  taking  care  to  keep  the  air  out, 
and  then  by  keeping  Tip  the  pressm-o  for 
some  weeks,  the  swelling  will  probably  be 
reduced  ; but  this  must  bo  done  before  in- 
flammation ensues,  and  while  the  tumour  is 
yet  fresh.  A Ganglion  below  the  knee  has 


been  sometimes  cured  by  means  of  a blister ; 
but  when  it  resists  all  cui’ative  efforts,  and 
becomes  a source  of  real  pain  and  incon- 
venience, it  should  be  removed  by  dissection 
of  the  part,  care  being  taken  not  to  break 
the  cyst  and  let  the  fluid  escape,  and  also 
to  remove  every  particle  of  the  tumour. 


Only  a surgeon  can  perform  this  operation; 
and,  indeed,  the  greatest  professional  skill 
and  experience  is  required  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  The  accompanying  cut  will 
exhibit  the  structure  of  a true  nervous 
Ganglion  ; it  is  that  cf  the  lumbar  region, 
taken  from  a young  dog,  and  rendered 
transparent  by  being  soaked  in  an  alkaline 
solution : — a is  the  posterior  root  of  the 
spinal  nerve,  h its  anterior  root,  c Ganglion 
on  the  former,  d e junction  of  tlie  fibres  of 
the  two  roots  with  those  coming  from  the 
Ganglion,  and  the  posterior  and  anterior 
trunks  of  the  nerve. 

Gangrene  (Greek  graino,  to  eat).  The 
first  stage  of  mortification,  so  called  from 
its  eating  av/ay  the  flesh.  Gangrene,” 
says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  “ may  be  considei*ed 
as  a partial  death — the  death  of  one  part  of 
the  body  while  the  other  parts  are  alive.” 
Its  causes  are  excessive  inflammation,  which 
occasions  a destruction  of  vital  power  in  the 
part  or  parts  which  it  attacks  ; or  it  may  bo 
a less  degree  of  inflammation  acting  upon 
a part  the  vital  powers  of  which  are  feeble, 
locally  so  ; or  showing  the  general  debility 
of  a weakened  constitution.  In  this  case, 
Gangrene  sometimes  supervenes  without 
any  great  amount  of  previous  inflammatory 
action.  A broken,  or  otherwise  wounded, 
or  ulcerated  limb  is  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  Gangrene,  or  it  may  be  the  fingers 
or  toes,  after  they  have  been  frost-bitten 
or  jambed,  or  in  some  way  dej^rived  of  their 
nervous  enei’gy. 

Symptoms. — When  the  result  of  high  and 
active  inflammation,  there  is  severe  pain  in 
the  part  attacked,  and  generally  a consider- 
able degree  of  swelling ; a blush  overspreads 
the  part,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a dull 
purple,  or  brownish  red ; if  there  is  a run- 
ning sore,  the  discharge  from  it  will  cease ; 
very  soon  the  cuticle  will  be  i-aised  by  a 
vesication,  from  which,  on  breaking,  will 
issue  a bloody  serum,  after  which  the  skin 
assumes  a decidedly  gangrenous  appear- 
ance, that  h,  it  becomes  of  a dull  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  is  perfectly  insensible. 
During  the  progress  of  those  changes  there 
is  great  constitutional  dei’angement,  marked 
by  a high  degree  of  irritative  fever,  with  a 
small,  weak,  quick  pulse,  generally  irre- 
gular, and  sometimes  intermittent ; often, 
too,  there  is  vomiting  and  delirium,  and 
hiccough,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic signs  of  the  disease  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  especially  when  Gangrene 
arises  from  a diseased  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion ; then,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  the 
stomach  is  extremely  deranged,  and  this 
derangement  of  the  stomach  is  followed  by  ei 
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'•{v'lsniodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
1 reducing  the  cough.  This  symptom,  there- 
fore, does  not  arise  from  any  alteration  in 
t ie  action  of  the  diaphragm,  hut  from  its 
sympathy  with  the  deranged  state  of  the 
scomach.”  When  Gangi’ene  is  the  result  of 
a low  degree  of  inflammation  acting  upon  a 
weak  system  there  will  probably  be  an  ab- 
sence of  the  febrile  symptoms,  or  they  will 
bo  but  slight ; there  will  be  the  same  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  vesication,  discharge 
of  bloody  serum,  and  morbific  appearance ; 
this  is  also  the  case  when  the  disease  is 
produced  by  extreme  cold. 

Treatment.  In  the  active  inflammatory 
stage,  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  also  bleeding 
from  the  arm  if  the  state  of  the  patient’.s 
system  is  such  as  to  warrant  this  ; but  not 
more  than  8 ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken 
at  one  time,  lest  the  vigour  of  the  circula- 
tion be  too  much  diminished,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  nervous  power  of  the  consti- 
tution also.  Soothing  fomentations  and 
warm  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the 
part ; Calomel,  or  some  other  mercurial  pre- 
paration, should  be  administered,  to  keep 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal  in  a proper  state,  and  opiates  to  tran- 
quillize the  system.  When  Gangrene  is 
the  result  of  cold,  the  treatment  will  be 
somewhat  different.  In  this  case  the  part 
affected  becomes  first  white,  and  a restora- 
tion of  the  suspended  circulation  should  be 
attempted  by  rubbing  with  Snow,  if  it  can 
be  procured  ; if  not,  with  a coarse  cloth  or 
flesh-brush.  No  heat  must  be  applied  ; even 
that  of  the  bed  covering  will  sometimes  set 
up  inflammation.  Camphorated  Spirit  of 
Wine  is,  perhaps,  the  best  liniment  that 
can  be  used.  After  the  rubbing,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  at  all  effectual,  apply  cold  poul- 
tices. If,  in  spite  of  the.se  efforts,  a disco- 
louration of  the  skin  shows  that  Gangrene 
has  really  commenced,  apply  some  gentle 
stimulus  to  the  part,  such  as  a poultice  of 
Lin.seed  Meal  mixed  with  Beer-grounds,  and 
also  Sjurit  lotions,  to  keep  the  disease  from 
spreading.  The  constitution  of  the  patient 
must  be  soothed  and  supported  by  some 
anodyne  and  stimulant : Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
commends from  7 to  10  grains  of  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia,  with  20  or  30  drops  of  Tincture 
of  Opium,  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  more 
frequently  if  required.  At  Guy’s  Hospital, 
a bolus  composed  of  5 grains  of  Cai'bonate 
of  Ammonia,  with  10  grains  of  Musk,  is 
given  every  four  hours  in  such  cases,  with 
excellent  effect.  Bark  was  formerly  much 
used,  but  Quinine  has  now  taken  its  place. 
Wlu  n the  Gnnfrrono  has  proceeded  to  a 


sloughing  sore,  a Port  Wine  Poultice  i?  a 
good  application,  as  is  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 
to  stimulate  the  parts. 

If,  however,  the  Gangrene  is  not  stopped 
in  its  first  stages,  it  can  seldom  be  after ; 
and  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient’s 
life  is  to  amputate  the  limb  ; and  this 
must  be  done  before  the  morbific  influence 
has  spread  far  towards  a vital  part.  (See 
Moitijication.) 

Hospital  Gangrene,  known  also  by  the 
various  names  of  Phagedeena,  Gangroetiosa, 
Gangrena  contagiosa,  Ho!>pital  iSorc, 
trid  or  Malignant  Ulcer,  is  a combination 
of  Humid  Gangrene  with  Phagedenic  Ulcer- 
ation, .sometimes  occurring  in  crowded  hos- 
pitals, and  causing  a fearful  mortality  among 
the  patients,  Gangrena  oris  is  a disease 
which  affects  the  cheeks  or  gums  of  infiints; 
it  also  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Pahenda 
(which  see). 

Gaping  or  Yawning.  Is  a symptom  o 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  depressed  circu- 
lation, which  may  arise  from  functional  or 
organic  disease,  probably  of  the  chest.  W e 
generally  gape  when  we  are  tired,  and  the 
act  sets  others  gaping  also  ; this  imitation 
is  common  in  nervous  affections.  Previous 
to  an  attack  of  Hysteria  with  fainting,  or 
of  Spasmodic  Asthma,  there  is  often  this 
symptom  ; and  where  fits  of  gaping  are 
long  and  frequent  we  may  always  suspect 
the  existence  of  heart  disease. 

Gargle  (Latin  gargarisma,  from  the 
Greek  gargarizo,  to  wash  the  throat).  A 
lotion  or  wash  for  the  throat.  Its  applica- 
tion is  effected  by  taking  a mouthful  of  the 
liquid,  throwing  the  head  back,  by  which 
movement  it  is  passed  into  the  throat,  and 
then  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  through 
it,  agitating  and  causing  it  to  wash  every 
part  of  the  inner  surface.  The  natvire  of 
Gargles  must  depend  upon  the  symptoms 
which  they  are  designed  to  relieve ; they 
may  be  astringent,  demulcent,  or  cooling, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  ; 
if  there  is  inflammation  of  the  tonsils, a simple 
Warm  Water  or  Gruel  Gargle,  with  a little 
Vinegar,  is  perhaps  the  best  to  begin  with  ; 
a common  domestic  form  is  Sage  Tea  and 
Vinegar,  and  this  is  very  good  : when  the  in- 
flammation becomes  more  chronic,  and  there 
is  much  phlegm  about  the  throat,  the  Gargle 
must  be  more  stimulating  and  astringent ; 
therefore,  add  to  6 ounces  of  Infusion  of 
Roses,  1 drachm  of  Dilute  Svilphuric  Acid, 
and  the  same  of  Tincture  of  Capsicum,  and 
use  frequently : if  there  is  relaxed  uvula, 
dissolve  1 drachm  of  Alum  in  ^ a pint  of 
hot  water,  add  2 drachms  of  Tincture  of 
Myrrh,  and  use;  for  chronic  weakness,  with 
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frequent  tendency  to  inflammatory  swelling, 
ga-j^le  with  Decoction  of  Oak  Bark,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  Common  Salt  every  inoi'n- 
ing  : if  there  is  ulceration  of  the  fauces, 
the  following  is  a good  form:  Take  of  Re- 
fined Saltpetre  2 drachms ; dissolve  in  6 
ounces  of  Plain  or  Rose  Water,  and  add 
Honey  4 drachms.  INIany  other  forms  might 
be  given,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient ; 
the  more  especially  as  others  will  occur 
under  the  heads  of  Throat,  Tonsils,  t&c. 

Garlic  {ALUxivi  Sativum).  An  account 
of  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  this 
well-known  plant  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Allium.  Its  only  officinal  pre- 
paration is  the  Syrup  of  Gallic,  of  which 
the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 drachms.  One  great 


objection  to  the  use  of  this  and  other  mem- 
bers of  its  tribe,  is  the  unpleasant  odour 
communicated  to  the  breath ; a powerful 
antidote  to  this  are  the  seeds  and  aromatic 
leaves  of  parsley,  and  other  plants  of  the 
Umbelliferce;  they  may  be  taken  with  or 
after  it,  but  the  former  is  best.  _ 

Gas.  An  old  Teutonic  word,  signifying 
air  or  spirit,  and  now  apiilied  to  any  perma- 
nent aeriform  fluid.  Gases  retain  their 
elasticity  in  all  temperatures,  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  vapours,  which  condense 
at  a low  temperature,  and  become  liqiiias 
or  solids;  therefore,  we  call  Gases,  Elastic  or 
Gaseous  Fluids.  The  number  of  these  is  ao 
great  that  we  cannot  give  a complete  list  of 
them  ; neither  would  a general  description 
ho  at  all  serviceable,  as  they  possess,  in 


many  respects,  very  different  characters 
and  properties,  each  Gas  consisting  of  the 
ponderable  matter  from  which  its  name  is 
derived,  and  just  that  degree  of  specific 
heat  necessary  to  its  aeriform  existence; 
thus  some  Gases  are  much  more  volatile 
than  others ; some  are  inflammable,  some 
not;  some  mix  readily  with  the  air  v/e 
breathe,  and  so  enter  into  the  circulation, 
producing  beneficial  or  other  effects,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  ; others  hold  themselves 
altogether  apart  froin  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere— they  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  and 
if  brought  into  contact  with  the  respiratory 
organs°of  man,  or  any  other  animal,  cause 
immediate  asphyxia,  because  they  are  un- 
fitted  for  the  delicate  organization  into 
which  they  enter;  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  Gas  which  we  could 
cite  is  the  Carbonic  Acid  (which  see),  al- 
though this  is  composed,  to  a great  extent, 
of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  to  animal 
life,  yet  having  a large  proportion  of  carbon, 
about  one-half,  it  is  mechanically  too  thick 
and  ponderous  to  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  lungs,  and  administer  to  the  vital  neces- 
sities of  the  animal  system. 

Gases,  in  their  various  combinations,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  almost  everything 
we  eat  and  drink  ; thus  Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen form  water,  and  Nitrogen  composes 
part  of  most  animal  matters,  except  fat  and 
bone,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies  ; although  of  itself  fatal  to  animal 
life,  yet  it  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  nutriment  on 
which  we  chiefly  subsist.  This  is  one_  of 
the  apparent  anomalies  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ; these  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  in  the  world  of  gases,  which 
are  at  once  food  and  deadly  poison  ; sources 
of  light  and  heat,  and  of  darkness,  and 
cold  ; for  instance.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
burns  with  a bright  flame ; Azote  extin- 
guishes flame.  There  are  several  Gases 
which  have  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the 
spirits,  others  cause  depression  and  drowsi- 
ness, and  death ; some  are  so  light  and 
volatile  that  they  rise,  and  rise,  far  above  the 
atmosphere  that  immediately  surrounds  our 
earth,  and  if  imprisoned  in  a silken  bag, 
will  even  carry  up  a ponderous  machine 
with  its  paraphernalia  of  sand  bags  and 
grapnels,  and  freight  of  daring  aeronauts  ; 
others  are  so  dull  and  heavy,  that  in  the 
damp  air  of  wells,  and  the  deepest  imnes, 
they  lie  lowest,  and  refuse  to  rise.  Gases 
pass  hither  and  thither  without  sound  or 
visible  manifestation,  and  offer  so  httle 
resistance  that  a feather  waved  m the 
gentlest  manner  will  pass  through,  or  set 
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them  flying,  and  yet,  combine  them  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  enclose  tliern  in  iron  tubes 
or  spheres,  strike  a sudden  blow  upon  their 
prison,  and  there  will  be  a thundering 
sound,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  explosive 
jx)wer  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
known  agent ; Gun-cotton,  Gunpowder, 
and  tho  various  detonating  compounds  all 
owe  their  wonderful  and  feai’ful  effects  to 
the  liberation  and  expansion  of  GLases!  Nay, 
may  wo  not  attribute  tho  grand  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  same  cause  ? 
1 1 would  please  us  well  to  go  fully  into  this 
subject  and  show  how  intimately  connected 
are  these  invisible  substances  called  Gases, 
which,  some  hurtful  and  some  beneficial, 
ever  surround  us,  like  good  and  evil  spirits, 
with  all  the  terrestrial  phenomena  which  we 
witness  ; but  they  would  lead  us  away  from 
the  consideration  of  subjects  with  which  we 
are  now  immediately  concerned. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  discovered  that  Gases 
can  pass  through  bodies  that  are  perfectly 
impervious  to  common  air,andthis  discovery 
has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  how  certain  con- 
stituentsof  the  atmosphere  actupontheblood 
in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown  that 
Ammonia,  a subtle  and  volatile  Gas,  passes 
through  a certain  membrane  160  times  as 
fast  as  Carbonic  Oxide;  so  we  see  that  mem- 
branes may  act  as  strainei’s,  letting  through 
some  gaseous  liquids,  and  retaining  others. 
By  combining  the  condensing  powers  of 
mechanical  compression,  with  depression  of 
temperature.  Dr.  Faraday  has  been  able  to 
liquify  some  Gases  and  solidify  others,  so 
that  'vv'hat  was  once  an  invisible  vapour 
merely,  floating  in,  or  combined  with,  the 
atmosphere,  may  be  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  solid  white  crystals.  Some  of  the 
Gases,  however,  have  never  yet  been  re- 
duced to  a more  dense  and  ponderous  form 
than  that  of  vapour.  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
Oxygen,  and  Carbonic  Oxide  are  among 
these  ; but  to  these  incondensible  Gases,  the 
same  law  holds  good  as  that  which  applies 
to  common  air— they  all  suffer  diminution 
of  volume  in  proportion  to  tho  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Ammonia;  Azote 
or  Nitrogen  ; Carbonic  Acid  ; Chlorine  ; 
Hydrogen,  simple,  carburetted  and  sulphu- 
retted ; and  Oxygen,  are  tho  Gases  which 
principally  concern  the  subjects  of  health 
and  disease  of  which  we  have  here  under- 
taken to  treat;  and  of  these  moi*e  particulars 
win  be  found  under  their  several  heads. 

Of  the  effects  of  mephitic  exhalations, 
or  noxious  Gases,  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  we  have  already  spoken,  in  treating 
of  Fever,  (Jontagion,  Draim(je,  &c., 


(which  see).  There  is  one  other  branch  of 
our  present  subject  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  sanitation,  viz.  : the  use  of  Gas 
for  lighting  and  cooking,  which  has  of  late 
become  so  prevalent ; and  on  this  we  must 
offer  a few  remarks.  The  Gas  commonly 
used  for  these  purposes  is  the  result  of  the 
destructive  distillation,  in  closed  vessels,  of 
some  organic  inflammable  substance,  such 
as  coal ; it  is  a compound  of  Carbon  and 
Hydrogen,  and  burns  with  greater  or  less 
brilliancy,  according  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents,  and  its  fi’eedom 
from  sulphuric  or  other  vapours.  The  Gas 
yve  generally  burn  is  very  far  from  pure  ; it 
is,  in  fact.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  as  may 
be  known  by  its  disagreeable  smell  and 
tendency  to  blacken  all  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact;  indeed,  were  it  perfectly  pure,  it 
would  be  scarcely  applicable  to  the  various 
economical  puiq^oses  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  although  it  might  be,  if  much  purer 
than  it  now  is.  There  can  be  no  question 
a,bout  tho  great  advantage  derived  from 
lighting  our  streets  and  public  buildings 
with  Gas,  whether  in  a moral,  sanatory,  or 
economical  point  of  view ; light  is  a great 
repressor  of  crime,  flame  a purifier  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  Gas  must  bo  chea]jer  and 
every  way  better  than  the  old,  clumsy, 
cumbrous,  and  inadequate  system  of  oil- 
lamps.  Still,  grave  doubts  may  be,  and  are 
entertained,  as  to  whether  the  extensive  use 
of  Gas  in  the  house  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health.  We  have  been  often  asked  this 
question  by  persons  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  aflbrdcd  by  (:fas, 
yet  fearful  of  imperiling  the  health  of  them- 
selves and  families ; and  we  have  said  to 
such  anxious  inquirers—^'  By  all  means,  lot 
the  subtle  fluid  cook  for  you,  and  diffuse 
light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort  through 
your  dwellings.  We  would  not  exclude  it 
even  from  the  bedrooms,  only  take  care  that 
the  house  be  properly  ventilated,  that  there 
be  a frequent  admission  of  fresh  air  to  supply 
the  waste  of  oxygen  which  is  consumed 
alike  by  the  flame,  and  the  lungs  of  the 
breathers  in  a confined  space,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  deleterious  fumes  which  arise  from 
the  consumption  by  heat  of  either  Gas,  or 
any  fatty  matter,  and  perhaps  more  thickly 
from  the  latter  than  the  former.”  Where 
artificial  light  must  be  had,  it  is  better 
supplied  by  Gas  than  by  any  other  agent 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted, 
and  in  a properly  ventilated  house  it  can 
scarcely  bo  used  too  extensively.  We  have 
it  in  our  own  bedroom,  often  burning  all 
night,  the  branch  is  near  an  open  fireplace, 
and  this  should  always  be  managed  if  pos- 
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siblc.  In  sick  rooms  or  nurseries,  where  a 
lig-lit  is  always  required,  how  much  better 
is  this  than  rushlights,  floating-wicks,  or 
any  other  contrivances.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  a mere  speck  ; and,  in  an  instant,  in- 
creased to  any  required  extent.  By  the 
addition  of  a slight  wire  framework  to  the 
pipe,  to  support  a tin  or  other  vessel,  water, 
or  anv  kind  of  food,  may  be  kept  hot,  and 
so  the  necessity  for  a fire  obviated.  Depend 
on  it  there  is  no  night-lamp  like  a Ga.s- 
lainp,  and  for  lighting,  _ and_  at  tho  same 
time  warming  a house  in  winter,  there  is 
no  agent  like  Gas ! the  air  which  it  heats 
and  rareiies  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  and  if  it  has  there  a means  of  escape, 
it  will  carry  off  the  deleterious  particles 
with  it,  and  the  fresh  air  occasionally  in- 
troduced by  the  opening  of  the  door,  will 
freshen  the  lower  atmosphere  and  keep  it 
s’lpplicd  with  the  life-sustaining  principle. 
Bor  Gas  cooking,  as  well  as  lighting,  the 
most  convenient  apparatus  can  now  be  had 
at  a trifling  cost ; and  leaving  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  as  they  easily  may 
do,of  the  merit  ofthese  various  contrivances, 
we*  again  say — By  all  means  huini  Oas,  and 
as  ai”  inducement  for  them  to  do  so,  we  add 
a few  ])ractical  ilirections  from  I acts  for 
Bverybody*  “ In  situations  where  Gas  is 
to  bo'  obtained,  it  forms  a ready,  and,  for 
some  ])Urposes,  very  economical  means  of 
obtaining  heat  ; its  economy  does  not  arise 
from  its  cheapness  compared  with  other 
means,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  need  not  be 
lighted  till  the  instant  it  is 
reqxiired,  and  can  be  as 
quickly  extinguished  when 
it  has  done  its  required 
duty.  For  heating  any 
vessels  containing  liquids, 
especially  if  the  heat  is 
required  to  be  only  of  short 
continuance.  Gas  will  be 
found  extremely  advanta- 
geous ; a ring-burner,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  fig.  I, 
less  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  will  quickly  boil  a gallon  of  watei 
in  a metallic  vessel.  Burners  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  usually  used  in  the  laboratory,  sur- 
rovmded  by  a case  made  of  sheet-iron  oi 
tinned  plate,  as  fig.  2.  This  serves  to  sup- 
port the  vessel  to  be  heated,  to  steady  the 
jets  of  fiaine,  and  to  conduct  every  portion 
of  hot  air  against  the  bottom  ; the  door 
g’ives  a ready  access  to  the  burner  for  tho 
[mrpose  of  lighting  the  Gas. 

“ For  the  domestic  use  of  Gas  in  heat- 
ing, there  is  no  contrivance  so  useful  as  the 
* Published  Houlston  and  Wright. 


following  : a circular  hole,  from  two  to  four 
or  more  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  the 


dresser,  through  which  is  passed  a sheet* 
iron  tube,  supported 
by  three  little  el- 
bows. This  tube  pro- 
jects a few  inches 
above  the  table,  and 
about  a foot  and 
a -half  below ; its 
lower  end  is  open, 
and  into  it  [irojects 
a Gas-pipe,  fur- 
nished with  a stop- 
cock ; the  upper 
extremity  is  co- 
vered with  a sheet 
of  wire  gauze,  si- 
milar to  that  used 
for  blinds,  on  which, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3,  may  be  placed  some 
pieces  of  pumice-stone,  surrounded  and 
kept  together  by  a broad  ring— neither  tho 
pumice-stone  nor  the  ring,  however,  are 
essential  parts  of  the  contrivance.  The  action 
of  this  arrangement  is  as  follows  ; — When 
the  Gas  is  turned  on  it  escapes  from  the  pipe 
i-ising  through  the  tube,  and  mixing  with 
the  air  contained  within  it  ; this  mixture 
then  escapes  through  the  wire  gauze,  and 
may  be  lighted  on  its  upper  side,  -without 
passing  through  it  to  the  Gas  below.  The 
flame  should  bo  perfectly  free  from  smoke, 
which  indicates  too  much  Gas — should  be 
pale,  colourless,  and  not  soil  any  bright 
metal  placed  in  it.  If  the  flame  is  hi  the 
slightest  degree  yellow,  it  will  do  this,  and 
then  the  Gas  should  be  partly  turned  off  ; on 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  not  enough  Gas,  tho 
flame  will  be  extinguished.  When  lighted 
the  pumice  becomes  red-hot,  and  throws  out 
a oreat  heat.  When  used  in  boiling,  tho 
vessel  should  be  supported  a shoi  t distance 
over  tho  flame  by  a trivet ; if  it  is  made  to 
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rest  on  the  top  of  the  ring,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  to  close  it  entirely,  the  current  is 
stopped  and  the  tiame  extinguished,  whilst 
the  unbumed  Gas  still  escapes  below.  This 
contrivance  is  most  iisef ul,  it  is  lighted  in  an 
instant,  is  perfectly  free  from  smoko,  and  no 
Uuburned  Gas  escapes  ; it  thi'ows  out  great 
heat  ; and  may  be  employed  to  heat  bright 
tools  with  much  more  convenience  than  a 
chai'coal  lire.  The  objections  to  its  use  are, 
that,  in  burning,  it  produces,  as  all  gas  does, 
a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  deterio- 
rating the  air,  and  that  the  flame  cannot  be 
very  much  enlarged  or  diminished  ; so  that 
if  fires  of  different  power  are  required,  two 
or  more  of  the  contrivances  must  be  put  in 
order.  Otherwise,  the  instantaneous  action, 
small  cost,  great  heating  power,  and  clean- 
liness of  the  plan,  strongly  recommend  it. 
In  summer  weather,  in  many  small  families, 
it  can  be  made  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  use  of  a fire.  By  a little  variation,  the 
whole  contrivance  may  be  made  to  stand  on 
the  table  like  fig.  1.  In  this  and  other 
cases,  vulcanized  India-rubber  will  be  found 
to  form  by  far  the  best  kind  of  flexible  tube, 
being  quite  impervious,  very  durable,  and 
excessively  pliant.  Those  who  wish  to  try 
the  experiment  of  heating  on  this  plan  may 
readily  do  so  by  covering  the  top  of  the  glass 
chimney  of  any  common  burner  with  a piece 
of  wire  gauze,  folding  it  over  the  sides;  the 
Gas  may  then  be  turned  on,  and  lighted 
above  the  gauze,  after  it  has  mingled  with 
the  air  in  the  chimney  ; a small  burner, 
however,  does  not  afford  sufficient  Gas  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  being  too  much  air, 
the  flame  is  weak  and  liable  to  go  out.” 
Gascoin  s Ball  or  Powder.  A com- 
position of  Bezoar,  with  Gypsum,  or  of 
Pipe-clay  tinged  with  Ox-gall ; it  possesses 
astringent  and  absorbent  properties,  and  was 
once  a favourite  remedy  for  relaxed  bowels, 
especially  resulting  from  the  irritation  of 
teething  in  children  ; it  is  now  but  little 
, used. 

i Gastric  (Greek  gastor,  the  stomach). 

I Appertaining  to  the  stomach,  the  digestive 
' fluid  which  is  termed  the  Gastric  Jake; 

the  peculiar  office  of  this  acid,  viscous  secre- 
! tion,  is  the  reduction  of  the  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  portions  of  the  food  to  a state 
fit  for  absorption  into  the  system.  Gastric 
Acid  is  a term  which  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  this  fluid,  and  sometimes  to  a 
mixture  of  Muriatic  and  Vegetable  Acids. 
See  Aliment,  Digestion. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  of  this  secre- 
tion is  its  solvent  power,  which  it  possesses 
even  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  it  has 
ahm  an  antiseptic  property,  as  it  suspends 
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p'utrefaction,  and  restores  the  freshness  of 
tainted  moat : analysis  shows  it  to  cotisi.st  of 
an  organic  substance  called  Pepsine  (which 
see),  another  substance  resembling  e.v tract 
of  flesh,  a matter  resembling  saliva,  free 
acids,  especially  muriatic,  mucus,  a little 
albumen,  and  various  salts. 

Gastritis  comes  from  the  same  root  and 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (whi'^-h 
see).  Then  we  have  also  Gastrocele,  Hernia 
of  the  stomach;  G*.  muscles,  of  which 

the  calf  of  the  leg  is  chiefly  composed, 
(see  Leg,  Muscles) ; Gastralg  la  or  Gastro- 
dynia,  pain  in  the  stomach  ; G.  enteritis, 
inflammation ofthe  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  ; G.  epiploic,  belonging  to  the 
stomach,  or  omentum,  applied  to  a bi-a,uch 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  abdomen,  &c.  ; G.  raphe,  a suture 
uniting  a wound  of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of 
its  contents  ; G.  splenic  omenta,  a term 
applied  to  the  laminae  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  are  compressed  between  the  spleen 
and  the  stomach  ; G.  tormia,  the  operation 
of  opening  the  abdomen.  (See  Ccesarian 
operation). 

Gastrotomy,  also,  signifies  the  act  of 
cutting  open  the  body : an  operation  some- 
times resorted  to  in  desperate  cases,  such  as 
a rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  escape  of  the 
child  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which 
case  it  is  the  only  chance  for  life  ; the  sew- 
ing up  of  the  abdomen  after  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  called  Gastroraphy ; and  an 
examination  of  the  abdomen  to  detect  dis- 
ease, Gastroscopy. 

Gazogene.  A convenient  portable  ap- 


paratus for  producing  effervescing  beverage>s 
such  as  Soda-water,  Ginger-beer,  Lemonade, 
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kc.,  which  by  its  aid  can  bo  made  fresh  and 
Bparkhng,  and  at  a trifling'  cost.  We  give 
a cut  of  this  simple  machine  and  recommend 
it  strongly,  not  only  as  an  adjunct  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  but  for  general  family 
Uftc.  Any  chemist  and  druggist  can  furnish 
it. 

Gelatine  (in  Latin  gluten  aniraale),  is 
glue  or  jelly,  prepared  in  digesters  from  the 
skin  and  bones  of  various  animals ; it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Gluten  (which  see),  and  is 
highly  nutritious.  It  was  not  long  since  a 
fashionable  remedy  for  intermittent  fever, 
but,  except  in  so  far  as  it  strengthens  the 
general  system,  and  so  enables  the  patient 
to  withstand  the  disease,  is  of  no  virtue 
whatever.  To  diminish  the  acrimony  of 
saline  and  sulphurous  baths,  or  to  make  a 
simple  emollient  bath,  it  is  sometimes  used, 
from  12  to  24  ounces  of  it  being  dissolved  by 
heat  in  a quart  of  water,  and  then  added  to 
the  bath.  Isinglass  and  Jelly  are  two  well 
knowm  forms  of  Gelatine,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  imder  their  proper  heads.  (See  also 
Glue,  ISize). 

Gelatine  has  of  late  been  much  used  in 
the  preparation  of  capsules  in  whichCopaiba, 
Cod  Liver,  and  Castor  Oil,  and  other  medi- 
cines likely  to  cause  nausea,  may  be  taken 
without  being  tasted  ; also  as  a coating  for 
pills  of  various  kinds.  The  soluble  Gela- 
tinous Ca])sules,  and  the  Gelatincd  Pills  may 
be  obtained  of  any  druggist.  The  superior 
kinds  of  Gelatine,  as  now  manufactured, 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  qs  good  as 
isinglass,  for  which  its  comparatively  low 
price  renders  it  a most  acceptable  substitute; 
it  does  not  answer  quite  so  well  for  the 
flner  kinds  of  jellies,  BLanche-mange,  &c., 
but  for  all  ordinary  pui'poses  it  may  be  used. 
A jelly  made  from  any  animal  substance 
containing gelatine,or  sometimes  a vegetable 
substance  containing  gum  combined  with 
acid,  is  termed  G elatinia. 

Gelatio  (Latin  frost).  Applied  to 
Frost-hite^\hQ  effects  of  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  in  horrible  and  fearful  forms,  such 
as  the  complete  rotting  away  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  loss  of  the  nose,  and  other  projecting 
parts.  Those  who  travel  to  extreme  northern 
latitudes  not  unfrequently  suffer  such  dis- 
figfurements,  and  the  chances  are  that,  if 
once  attacked  and  prostrated  by  the  icy 
power  they  will  not  escape  with  their  lives, 
for  a usual  consequence  is  Gangrene  (which 
see). 

In  this  country  cases  of  Gelatio  sometimes 
occur  ; we  have  known  of  several ; one  of 
them  was  a coachman,  who,  on  one  of  the 
coldest  days  of  the  winter  of  1855,  was  kept 
for  five  consecutive  hours  on  his  box,  off 


which  he  had  to  be  helped,  being  like  oii6 
frozen  stiff ; his  feet  were  so  entirely  devoid 
of  feeling  that  he  could  hold  them  close  to 
a fierce  fire  without  experiencing  any  sen- 
sation of  heat ; this  he  very  foolishly  did, 
instead  of  applying  friction  and  gradual 
warmth,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  sad  result : 
his  feet  soon  became  entirely  rotten  and 
black  ; they  dropped  off  piece  by  piece  and 
left  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  quite  bare.  Another  case  occurred  in 
the  same  year  and  was  treated  at  the  same 
hospital— Guy’s.  The  patient  had  been 
employed  shovelling  away  snow  from  a door 
step  ; he  felt  a little  shivery,  and  his  fingers 
were  quite  numbed,  and  after  this  he  could 
get  no  life  into  them  ; they  shortly  became 
as  black  as  charcoal,  and  dropped  off  one 
after  another,  and  left  only  the  stump  with 
five  ulcerous  sores.  Both  these  men  were 
previously  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and 
there  was  consequently  a want  of  vigour  in 
the  system  for  the  necessary  reaction  ; pro- 
bably, too,  the  cases  would  have  fared  better 
if  the  proper  remedial  measures  had  been 
eai'ly  applied.  The  first  effort  in  all  these 
cases  should  he  to  restore  the  circulation  by 
friction  with  pounded  ice  or  snow  ; by  no 
means  should  heat  be  applied  until  there 
are  symptoms  of  returning  vitality  to  the 
part,  and  then  it  should  be  very  gradual.  The 
patient  must  have  stimulants,  hot  Spirits 
and  Water.  Brandy  is  the  best,  and  Am- 
monia (the  Aromatic  Spirits),  about  30 
drops  in  Peppermint  Water ; or,  if  Plain 
Water,  with  20  drops  of  Tincture  of  Ginger. 
Warm  bathing  and  swathing  in  flannels  is 
also  beneficial ; but  friction  is  the  main 
thing  to  depend  on.  See  Gangrene. 

Gemellus  (dim.  of  the  Latin  geniinus, 
double).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  situated  below  th.e  ohduratorcxternus; 
they  are  sometimes  called  musculi  qemini. 
See  Thigh. 

Generation  (Latin  genero,  to  beget) . Re- 
production of  the  kind  or  species.  In  the 
human  race,  as  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  this  is  accomplished 
by  Fecundation,  or  the  effect  of  the  vivifying 
fliud  provided  by  one  class  of  organs,  upon 
the  germ  contained  in  the  seed,  or  ovum, 
formed  by  another  class, in  the  opposite  sex. 
This  germ  when  fecundated  is  termed  the 
embryo.  The  process  consists  of  Im'preg- 
nation  in  the  male.  Conception  in  the  fe- 
male. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
are  : — 1.  The  Testes  and  their  envelopes, 
viz.  the  Scrotum  or  cutaneous  envelope,  the 
Dartos,  which  corrugates  or  ridges  the  scro- 
tum, and  the  Fibrous  and  Vaginal  tunics  ; 
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^0  must  also  hero  include  the  Epidermis^ 
aoove  the  testes,  tlio  Tas  deferens  or  excre- 
tory duct,  and  tlio  Spermatic  chord;  2. 
^esicidce  seminales,  forming  a canal  situ- 
ated beneath  the  bladder;  3.  The  Prostrate 
Glaiul,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra ; 4. 
Cowper  s Glands,  a pair  situated  below  the 
prostrate;  5.  The  Ejaculatory  Ducts;  6. 
The  Penis  (which  see). 

The  Female  organs  are: — 1.  The  Vulva 
or  PuhenduM,  the  external  parts  compre- 
hending the  Lahia  pubendi  (lip),  the  Cli- 
teris,  situated  at  the  middle  and  superior 
part  of  the  pubendum  ; the  Eymphee  oi’ 
Alas  minor es ; the  Urethra,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  Meatus  urinarii's,  opening 
into  the  Vagina,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Hymen,  a semilunar  fold,  or  the  CaruncuUe 
i^y'rtiformis,  its  lacerated  remains  after  the 
first  act  of  copulation ; and  the  entrance  into 
the  vagina,  termed  the  Os  extermon,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Os  in- 
temium,  or  orifice  of— 2.  The  Uterus,  whose 
appendages  ar^ — the  Ligamenta  lata  (the 
broad  ligaments,  sometimes  called  Alee 
vespertilionum),  and  the  round  ligaments 
commencing  immediately  before  and  below 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  extend  to  the 
Ovaria.  We  abstain  from  giving  cuts  of 
these  several  parts  andbrgans  for  sufiiciently 
obvious  reasons  ; in  a book  intended  for 
family  iTse  they  would  be  altogether  objec- 
tionable. With  regard  to  the  diseases 
which  more  immediately  affect  them,  a few 
simple  remarks  will  be  made  under  their 
several  heads  ; but  we  would  here  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  at  once 
seeking  medical  advice  for  all  affections  of 
the  genital  organs.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of 
this  peculiar  class  of  diseasesthat  advertising 
empirics  reap  their  richest  harvest,  entailing 
the  greatest  present  sufferings,  and  most 
fearful  after  consequences  upon  their  too 
credulous  dupes. 

Geum  Urbxnum.  The  common  Avens,  or 
Herb  bennett,  a plant  of  the  natural  order. 
Rosacea  ; possesses  astringent,  antiseptic, 
and  tonic  pmperties,  and  has  been  used  as  a 

substitute  for  cinchona  in  agues,  a drachm  of 

the  Powder  being  given  every  two  hours  in 
the  intermissions.  For  diarrhoeas,  dysen- 
teries, and  the  latter  stages  of  continued 
fevers,  a winoglassful  of  the  Infusion  has 
been  taken  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  good  effect ; it  is  made  by  pouring 
a pint  of  boiling  water  on  | an  ounce  of  the 
root. 

The  Augsburgh  Beer,  which  is  much 
prized  on  the  Continent,  is  said  to  owe  its 
peculiar  excellence  to  the  custom  which 


prevails  of  putting  a small  bag 
plant  into  each  cask. 


Genio  Glossus  (Greek  genion,  the  chin, 
and  glossa,  the  tongue).  A term  applied  to 
the  muscles  situated  between  the  tongue 
and  lower  jaw.  From  the  same  root  comes 
Genio  hyoides,  a muscle  attached  to  the 
mental  process  of  the  jaw,  and  to  the  os 
hyoides.  See  Jaw. 

Genista  Tinctoria,  (often  called  Small, 
or  Petty  Broom).  A plant  sometimes  re- 
commended for  hydrophobia  ; given  in  the 
form  of  Decoction  ; it  does  not  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  much  confidence. 

Genito-Crural.  The  name  of  a nervo 
proceeding  from  the  first  lumbar,  and  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  the  internal  and  the 
external,  the  former  of  which  accompanies 
the  spermatic  chord,  and  the  latter  is  dis- 
tributed into  filaments  of  the  crural  arch. 
See  Organs  of  Generation. 

Ginseng.  The  Panax  Quinquefolium  of 
botanists.  A plant  so  highly  valued  in 
China  that  no  medicine  is  considered  effica- 
cious of  which  it  doe.s  not  form  a part ; in 
Europe,  however,  it  is  not  much  valued. 
Its  properties  appear  to  be  tonic  and  anti- 
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spasmodic.  The  general  form  ’of  adminis- 
tration is  a Decoction  of  the  root. 


Gentian  (Latin  Gentiana).  Tlio  dried 
root  of  tlio  Gentianis  Lutea  is  one  of  the 


most  deservedly  valued  of  our  bitter  vege- 
table tonics  ; it  is  especially  useful  in  states 
of  exhaustion  from  chronic  disease,  and  all 
cases  of  debility  of  system,  unconnected  with 
excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  has 
also  febrific,  anthelmintic,  and  antiseptic 
properties,  and  as  a warm  stomachic  tonic 
stands  perhaps  unrivalled.  The  forms  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  are  the  Powdered  Boot, 
dose  from  10  to  20  grains  (this  is  sometimes 
sprinkled  on  foul  sloughing  ulcers) : the  Ex- 
tract, 5 to  20gi’ains ; the  Infusion,  made  by 
macerating  2 drachms  of  the  root,  sliced  or 
bruised,  with  a little  dried  Orange  Peel,  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water  for  a couple  of  hours 
or  so ; dose,  1 to  2 ounces  ; Mixture,  the 
same  dose : Compound  Tincture,  1 to  2 
drachms  : Wine,  about  3 drachms.  , There  is 
also  a mixed  substance  called  O^nticinina, 
of  which  from  1 to  3 grains  are  given  at  the 
time.  It  is  of  this  root  that  the  publicans 
make  their  “ Bitters,”  either  by  steeping  it 
in  brandy  or  other  spirits,  or  by  employing 
the  Tincture  to  impart  the  needful  bitter- 
ness to  the  spirits.  By  far  the  best  prepa- 
ration, however,  is  the  Infusion,  which  may 
be  made  to  keep  any  length  of  time  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  4 ounces  of  sliced 
Gentian  Root,  and  1 ounce  of  dried  Orange 
Peel,  and  pour  upon  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  stand  about  3 hours,  strain  off 
the  liquid,  and  pour  in  another  quart  of 
water,  repeating  this  process  three  or  four 
times,  until  the  strength  of  the  ingredients 
is  exhaiisted  ; then  put  the  whole  of  the 
strained  infusions  together  in  a saucepan, 
well  lined  or  porcelained  inside,  and  boil 
down  to  a single  quart)  to  this  add  2 ounces 
of  Alcohol,  which  will  coagulate_  the  muci- 
laginous constituents  of  the  Infusion,  which 
may  be  separated  by  straining,  so  as  to  leave 
it  perfectly  clear ; bottle  and  cork  it  tightly, 
when  required  for  use  add  1 teaspoonful  to 
an  ounce  of  water  for  a dose.  The  Concen- 
trated Infusion  may  also  be  had  of  any 
chemist. 

Geoffroya,  a name  given  to  the  Cabbage 
Tree  of  Surinam— botanical  name  Geoffroya 
inermis,  or  Surinamensis  ; the  bark  of  which 
is  purgative,  emetic,  and  acro-narcotic  ; it 
is  only  used  to  expel  round  worms,  and  for 
that  purpose  but  seldom.  The  dose  of 
Powder  is  from  10  to  30  grains  ; of  the  Ex- 
tract 3 grains  ; of  the  Decoction  from  t a 
drachm  to  for  children  ; from  ^ an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  for  adults.  (See  cut  next 

^ ' Georgia  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Pmch^ 
neya  pxihescens.  An  American  plant,  some- 
times used  as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark 
I or  Cinchona. 
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Geranium  (Greek  geramn^  a crane) . The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  called  by  bo- 
tj&uutfl  Crane-bills,  from  the  peculiar  ocn- 


formation  of  their  seed  ressels. 
is  familiar  with  the  cultivated  rarietiftss ; 
but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  some  of 
the  wild  species  are  medicinal.  The  pretty 
little  Herb  Robert,  whose  slender  red  stalks, 
deeply-indented  leaves,  and  pink  flowers, 
may  be  seen  so  plentifully  adorning  our 
fields  and  waysides  in  the  summer,  has  pro- 
perties which  render  it  useful  in  internal 
! fuemorrhages.  There  is  also  another  kina 
j found  wild  in  North  America,  and  called 
Qeranium  Maculatmn  (spotted  Geranium) 
whose  root  is  called  Alum-root,  on  account 
of  its  astringency. 

Gerontoxon  (Greek  gerontos^  an  old 
man,  and  toxon^  a bow).  The  opaque  circle 
or  semicircle  which  appears  in  the  cornea  of 
old  persons  : we  generally  call  it  Arctic 
senilis.  See  Eye. 

Gestation  (Latin  gestatio,  the  act  of 
bearing  young  in  the  womb).  This  is  the 
state  or  condition  oi Pregnancy  (which  see). 
We  speak  of  it  as  gestatio  uterina.  Besides 
the  true  kind,  there  are  four  kinds  of  erratic, 
or  extra  uterine  gestion,  viz. — 1.  The  abdo- 
minal., in  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  in  the 
abdomen;  2.  The  interstitial.,  in  w'hich  it 
is  lodged  among  the  interstitial  elements  of 
the  uterus ; 3.  The  ovarial,  in  which  it  is 
developed  in  the  ovarium ; 4.  The  tubular ^ 
in  which  it  is  lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Giddiness,  or  Dizziness.,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, Vertigo,  (which  see).  With  this 
sensation  many  of  our  readers  must  ba 
familiar ; it  is  a confusion  of  intellect, 
which  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  and  a 
loss  of  power  to  balance  the  body  ; persons 
apparently  in  a good  state  of  health  some- 
times experience  it;  and  when  they  do  so  they 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  internal  de- 
rangement which  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
A little  aperient  medicine  will  i)robably 
remedy  the  mischief,  if  it  be  not  a symptom 
of  organic  disease,  affecting  the  heart  or 
brain,  and  causing  disorder  in  the  circu- 
lation. Giddiness  is  symptomatic  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  epilepsy,  bilious  de- 
rangements, all  kinds  of  fevers,  and  debility 
of  the  system ; it  generally  comes  on  previous 
to  a fainting  fit,  or  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
but  may  be  a consequence  of  weakness 
merely,  or  of  disordered  circulation,  from 
lying  too  long  in  horizontal  positions.  Ite 
repeated  occurrence  should  be  viewed  with 
alarm,  and  medical  advice  sought. 

Gin,  {Geneva,  or  Hollands) . This  is  a sj)irit 
too  well  known,  and  extensively  used  in  this 
country  to  need  any  description.  Containing 
a considerable  portion  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  it 
acts  medicinally  as  a diuretic  : when  toler- 
ably pure,  it  is  not  unwholesome  to  thoae 
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•whose  urinary  organs  require  stimulating;  1 
but  if  they  are  already  sufficiently  active  it 
is  prejudicial.  But  how  small  a proportion  of 
the  spirit  offered  to  the  public  really  is  what 
it  professes  to  be  ! Gin,  as  commonly  sold,  is 
a vile  compound  of  greatly  diluted  spirit, 
■with  Capsicums,  or  other  pungent  materials, 
to  give  it  a fictitious  strength ; and  Oil  of 
Vitriol  and  Almond  Oil,  in  due  proportions, 
to  give  it  body,  and  make  it  bead  when 
poured  out : perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  a 
little  Turpentine  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  more  expensive  Oil  of  Juniper. 
Properly  it  should  be  made  of  the  spirit 
procured  from  Barley,  or  some  other  grain, 
and  Juniper  berries.  How  it  is  made,  the 
great  distillers,  the  spirit  merchants  and 
the  publicans  can  alone  tell.  It  first  came 
into  use  as  a diuretic,  and  then  grew  into 
favour  as  a cordial  stimulant,  and  is  now  the 
bane  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country, 
among  whom  Gin  drinking  has  increased  to 
a fearful  extent  of  late  years,  so  that  the 
judicious  medical  adviser  is  almost  afraid  to 
recommend  it — even  in  cases  where  he  knows 
it  would  be  serviceable — lest  the  taking  of  it 
sliould  grow  into  a habit,  which  might  by- 
and-byc  obtain  the  mastery.  In  all  cases  in 
wliiclf  Gin  would  be  serviceable,  a diuretic 
medicine  composed  as  follows  would  pro- 
bablv  be  more  so  ; — Take  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  1 
draclim ; Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  6 drops;  Simple  Syrup,  1 
ounce;  Water  sufficient  to  make  6 ounces  ; 
take  2 tablespoonsful  when  required.  See 
Diuretics,  Fcrmeyiied  Liquors,  iSpirits, 

Ginckoic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  in 
the  fruit  of  the  Gincka  Biloba.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purposes. 

Ginger  Boot  (Latin  Zingiberis  radix). 
The  Zingiber  Officinalis,  belonging  to  the 
natural  Zingiber ace<2,  is  a plant  found 

in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  possessing 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  extremely  valuable 
alike  to  the  physician  and  the  domestic 
economist.  Its  active  constituents  consist 
of  a volatile  oil  and  a soft  acrid  resin ; its 
aromatic  smell  and  burning  flaA^our  are  well 
known.  Combined  with  purgative  medi- 
cines, it  corrects  their  griping  tendency, 
and  it  acts  externally  like  mustard,  as  a 
rubefacient,  even  to  the  extent  of  raising  a 
blister.  In  flatulency,  colic,  dyspepsia,  and 
gout,  it  is  given  Avith  manifest  advantage  ; 
the  dose  of  the  PoAvder  is  from  10  to  30 
grains,  and,  for  either  of  the  above  disorders, 
it  should  be  taken  with  5 grains  of  Carbonate 
of  Soda.  Besides  forming  a subordinate  in- 
gredient in  many  other  officinal  preparations, 


it  is  the  principal  in  those  which  bear  its 
name,  such  as  the  Etherial  Extract  of  Gin- 
ger— dose,  from  1 to  2 grains ; Tincture, 
from  1 to  2 drachms ; Syrup,  from  1 to  4 
drachms : the  latter  is  seldom  or  ever  taken 


by  itself,  but  used  to  sweeten  and  flavour 
medicines  or  beverages  ; a tablespoonful  of 
it  added  to  a a glass  of  Soda  Water,  is  both 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  The  common  drink 
called  Ginger  Beer  is  one  of  the  most  "vv hole- 
some  beverages  which  can  be  taken,  if  it  is 
properly  made,  and  not  suficred  to  get  stale ; 
but  much  of  that  sold,  especially  at  the  Ioav 
price  of  Id.  per  bottle,  is  most  unwholesome: 
good  Ginger  Beer  cannot  be  made  to  sell  at 
that  price,  and  yield  a profit  to  the  vendor. 
Good  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  this 
beverage,  and  others  into  the  composition  of 
which  Ginger  enters,  also  for  Gingerbread 
Cakes  and  Puddings,  Avill  be  found  in  the 
Practical  Housewife,  a cheap  manual  of 
domestic  utility,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Lock.  AVe  quote  here,  as  immediately 
connected  with  our  subject,  the  form  foi: 
Medicated  Gingerbread  Nuts,  in  v;hich  dis- 
guise, children  may  often  be  induced  to  take 
a required  purgative  without  much  trouble — 
3 drachms  of  Jalap,  | pound  of  Elour,  5 
ounces  of  Treacle,  J ounce  of  moist  Sugar,  J 
ounce  of  Ginger,  2 ounces  of  Butter,  and  the 
rind  of  a Lemon,  cut  small  ; mix,  jntd 
divide  into  30  nuts ; bake,  and  keep  in  a 
canister  in  a dry  place  ; give  1,  2,  or  3,  as 

may  be  required.  _ x 

j Ginglymus  (Greek  gigglymos,  a hinge). 
I An  articulation  of  bones  admitting  of 
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flexion  and  extension ; commonly  called  a 
hin^e-joint.  See  Joints. 

Glabellv  (Latin  smooth).  The 

space  between  the  eyebrows ; hence  we  have, 
vrnat  was  termed  by  Barclay,  the  glabellar 
aspect  ol  the  head. 

Glairinp,.  This,  according  to  some,  is  a 
gelatinous  vegetable  matter ; it  resembles 
tue  gl£^ire  or  white  of  an  egg.  Some  regard 
It  ^ a kmd  of  pseudo-organic  substance, 
such  as  forms  on  the  surface  of  mineral 
waters. 

Gland  (Latin  glaridula^  diminutive  of 
glans.  or  glandis  an  acorn).  “ An  organ  of 
the  hody,  in  which  secretion  is  carried  on, 
and  which  consists  of  a congerie  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  absorbents.”  Thus  it 

t^e.t  Brande  describes  these  organs,  of 
which  Raspaile  observes,  that  “ some  of  them 
are  a kind  of  stomachy  whose  province  it  is 
to  elaborate  in  their  cells  a substance 
tending  to  organize;  others  are  a kind 
bronchtoe  or  gills,  destined  to  purifr  ">e 
fluids  tending  to  organize." 

Glands  are  variously  designated, — 

_ 1st.  From  their  forms— the  conglobate,  or 
snnple,  a nearly  globular  form,  and  sub- 
sisting by  itself ; the  conglomerate,  or  com- 
pound, composed  of  various  glands,  as  the 
salivary,  parotid,  pancreatic,  «S:c.  ; the 
concatenate,  linked  together,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a chain,  as  the  kind 
of  knotty  chord  in  the  necks  of  children, 
extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  the  collar 
bone. 

From  their  functions,  as  the  lackry- 
that  'which  secretes  the  lachrymae.  or 
tears;  these  are  of  various  forms,  the  chylo- 
poietic,  ox  chyle  forming,  such  as  the  sali- 
xary,  that  is  the  parotid,  the  sub-maxil- 
lary, and  the  sublingual;  the  liver,  and 
pancreas. 

3rd.  The  mucous  Glands,  or  Follicles, 
those  which  are  seated  in  the  course  of  the 
Kucoua  membranes;  those  of  the  intes- 
tines r.je  clustered,  or  agminatce,  and  the 
isolated  ox  solitary;  the  first  are  sometimes 
termed  Feyer  s,  after  their  discoverer,  and 
the  last  Brunner's. 

4th.  The  sebaceous,  ox  cutaneous 

lymphatic) 

and  6th,  the  mesenteric.  These  last  are 
conglobate  glands,  situated  respectively  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals. 

Ihen  there  are  the  Glands  of  BacchionL 
a name  given  to  certain  granulations  found 
m the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  so  called 
alter  their  discoverer. 

are  two  primary  divisions  under 
wuich.  the  glands  arc  commonly  placed ; 


these  are — 1st,  those  employed  in  secreting 
some  particular  fluid  for  the  use  of  the  body 
such  as  the  Liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and 
purifies  the  blood;  the  Kidneys,  which 
secrete  urine;  and  the  Salivary  Glands 
which  secrete  the  saliva.  2nd— the  Ab- 

sorbent Glands,  and  vessels  whose  ofiice  is 
to  carry  off'  the  waste  materials  of  the 
machine.  The  Pancreas  and  the  Spleen 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  although  their  peculiar  offices  in 
the  animal  economy  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
(see  the  above  several  heads). 

Glcindular  Swellings  are  not  unfrequent, 
especially  in  weak  and  scrofulous  persons  ; 
they  often  occur  in  the  neck,  and  under  the 
arm  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Stimulant  applica- 
tions, and  a general  tonic  course  of  treatment 
should  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases.  Salt  water 
bathing,  and  drinking  mineral  waters,  are 
among  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  If  thesf 
cannot  be  obtained,  letthepatient  take  a mix- 
ture like  this Sulphate  of  Iron,  12  grains' 
Sulphuric  Acid  (diluted),  1 drachm;  Sul 
phate  of  Quinine,  24  grains;  Tincture  i 
Ginger,  2 drachms ; Distilled  Water,  suffi- 
cient for  12  ounces:  take  a tablespoonful 
three  times  a day,  with  good  nourishing 
food.  If  the  bowels  are  at  all  confined,  add 
to  the  mixture  6 drachms  of  Sulphate  ol 
Magnesia.  Paint  the  swollen  part  with 
Tincture  of  Iodine  every  night. 

^ Glanders  (sometimes  called  Farcy) . Thi<» 
is  a malignant  disease  occurring  in  animal 
of  the  equine  race,  such  as  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule,  which  man  is  liable  to 
contiact ; certainly  by  inoculation,  perhaps, 
by  simple  contact  with  the  skin.  It  is  a 
horrible  and  loathsome  disease,  and  very 
commonly  proves  fatal,  and  therefore  no 
risk  should  be  run ; an  animal  affected  b. 
it  should  at  once  be  killed,  and  the  body 
buried.  The  chief  symptom  of  its  pre- 
sence in  the  animal  is  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostril,  which  be- 
comes ulcerated,  and  emits  a bloody,  foetid, 
sticky,  yellowish  discharge,  should  any  of 
which  come  in  contact  with  an  abrasion  on 
;he  skin  of  any  person,  or  be  even  suff'ered  to 
remain  on  sound  skin,  and,  especially,  if 
snorted  into  his  eyes,  mouth,  or  nostrils,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  convey  the  disease.  A 
week  or  two  may  probably  ensue  after  this 
inoculation  before  it  is  manifested;  then 
there  will  be  febrile  symptoms,  probably 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  a poison  in  the  system;  small 
ulcerating  tumours  will  form  under  the  skin 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  peculiar 
viscid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  ia 
the  charactenstic  of  the  disease,  will  com- 
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mence.  No  domestic  treatment  will  be  of 
service  here ; a surgeon  should  at  once  be 

consulted.  , ^ 3 r ^ 

Glans  Penis.  The  vascular  body  lorm- 

ing  the  apex  of  the  Tenis  (which  see). 

Glass  Gall.  The  saline  scum  which 
swims  on  the  surface  of  molten  glass  when 
first  made  ; it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  tooth-powder,  and  is  variously 
called  Sel  de  Verre,  Fel  Vitrt,  and  San- 

{itVC7*$ 

Glass  Maker’s  Soap.  See  Manganese, 
Glauber’s  Salts,  (Sulphate  of  Soda).  A 
saline  aperient  and  diuretic,  much  used 
before  Epsom  Salts  came  into  vogue,  and 
still  employed  to  a certain  extent;  it  is 
more  nauseous  than  the  later  preparation, 
and  apt  to  gripe ; it  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating Sulphuric  Acid  with  Carbonate  01 
Soda,  and  also  by  neutralizing 
of  acid  which  remains  in  the  salt  after  tne 
distillation  of  Muriatic  Acid ; it  is  some- 
times found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ig  a component  of  most  mineral  waters. 
The  dose  is  from  i an  ounce  to  12  drachms, 
dissolved  in  a considerable  quantity  ol 

wfltcr* 

Glauberite.  Is  a crystalized  salt,  con- 
sisting of  the  Sulphates  of  Lime  and  Soda 
in  nearly  equal  proportions;  they  are  both 
of  them  nearly  anhydrous,  that  is,  without 
watery  particles.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  applied  to  any  medicinal 

^ G^vucoma  (Greek  glaukos,  azure).  A 
name  formerly  given  to  Cataract  of  the 
Eye,  on  account  of  the  greenish  or 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  observable 
in  that  disease.  See  Cataract,  Eye. 

Glaucus  (Greek  glaukos,  \A\x&),  From 
this  root  we  have  : — 1.  Glaucic  Acid,  an  acid 
procured  from  the  teazle  and  scabious,  by 
treating  the  alcoholic  tincture  with  ether 
and  the  precipitate  thence  arising,  first  with 
Butacetate  of  lead,  and  then  witt  8ul- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  lastly  with  beat . 
2.  Glaucina,  a term  applied  by  some  to  the 
natural  form  of  small-pox,  on  account  of 
the  blueness  of  the  vesicles  ; Z.  Glaucosis, 
humoral  opacity,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Glaucoma,  and  by  the  Romans  Glaucedo^ 

Gleet  (Saxon  glidan,  to  run  soitly , old 
writers  called  it  glitt).  The  transparent 
mucous  discharge  which  frequently  follows 
Gonorrhcea,  (which  see),  also  Syphilis. 

Glenoid  (Greek  glene  a cavity,  Q.no.eidos 
likeness).  The  name  of  a part  havmg  a 
■hallow  cavity,  as  the  socket  of  the  shoulder 
joint ; a fissure  and  foramen  of  the  temporal 
pones ; a ligament,  &c. 

Gliadine  (Greek  glia,  glue).  Vegetable 


Albumen;  one  of  the  constituents  of  Oluim, 
(which  see),  also  Zywiome. 

Globules  (diminutive  of  the  L itin  globus, 
a ball).  The  red  globules  constitute  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  Blood  (which  see). 
In  the  practice  of  Homeopathy  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  medicine  are  administered 
in  the  form  of  Globules,  about  as  large  as  a 
pin’s  head.  Homeopathy. 

Globus  Histericus  is  that  peculiar  sen- 
sation, as  of  a ball  rising  in  the  threat,  which 
is  a characteristic  of  Hysteria,  (which  see). 

Glomus  or  Glomeris  (Greek  for  a clew 
of  thread).  A convoluted  bundle  of  Glands, 
(which  see).  Glomeration  is  a tm’m  some- 
times applied  to  a Tumour,  ([which  see). 

Glonoin,  or  Nitro-glycerine.  Nitrate  of 
Oxyde  of  Glycil  is  prepared  by  slowl)^  drop- 
ping pure  glycerine  into  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 

i • • _ _ /*k  O aTi  Q /I  M 1 t.l  on  - €J 


stirring  well  after  each  addition.  3 nuid 
ounces  of  glycerine  to  8 of  nitric  and  8 of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  a good  proportion,  ine 
vessel  should  be  surrounded  with  pounded 
ice,  and  any  rise  of  temperature  care- 
fully avoided ; after  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  some  time,  an  oil  will  be 
found  floating  on  the  surface,  which  must 
be  separated,  and  well  washed  with  water 
by  de^cantation.  The  oil  should  be  then 
dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  ether,  and 
the  ether  allowed  to  escape  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
is  a heavy  oil  of  an  amber  colour,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  exceedingly 
so  in  ether.  It  has  a sweet  pungent 
aromatic  taste,  and  ^ben  placed  on  the 
tongue,  even  in  a very  small  quantitj , pro- 
duces  headache,  whfch  lasts  for  sev^al 
hours.  When  a small  piece  of  blotting 
paper  moistened  with  a few  drops  of  it  and 
placed  on  a smooth  anvil  is  struck,  with  a 
hammer,  a violent  explosion  is  produced. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a little  of  it  in  a piece 
of  paper,  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  the  combustion 

When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  Nitro-gly- 
cerine  is  decomposed,  glycerme  and  nitrate 
of  potash  being  formed;  M^_  Squire,  who 
gave  the  above  account  of  this  new  prepa- 
ration, says  the  word  Glonoin 
of  the  nature  of  this  substance,  and  titrate 
of  Oxide  of  Glycil”  is  quite  inadmissible;  its 

From  this  root  we  have  the 

Glossitis,  inflammation  of  tne  tongue  , 

GlolL  ipplied  to  the  nerves,  ,&c.  of  this 
crtoAAw,  -.  ^^l  the  ninth  pair  of 

Se*r“;  UU.U,  to  hold 

doSra)  an  instrument  for  depresamg  the 
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tongue ; G.  ceie.  (Greek  kele,  a tumour) , 
an  abscess  of  tne  tongue ; G.  cornum, 
(Greek  korneo^  to  guard),  a term  formerly 
applied  to  a caso  for  the  tongue  of  the 
hautboy,  and  now  sometimes  to  a long  box 
or  covering  for  a fractured  leg. 

Glottis.  The  aperture  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  by  which  the  air  passes 
down  into  the  trachea ; it  has  a cartilaginous 
covering,  termed  the  Epiglottis  (which  see) ; 
also.  Larynx  and  Tongue. 

Glue,  or  Gluten.  The  former  is  the 
commoner  kind  of  Gelatine.,  (which  see). 
The  latter  is  the  viscous  substance  obtained 
from  wheaten  flour ; it  is  the  azotised  prin- 
ciple which  exists  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
corresponds  to  the  fibrin  of  animal  bodies ; 
it  is  consequently  highly  nutritious  : by 
decomposition,  it  may  be  divided  into 
Gliadine  (see  opposite  page)  and  Zymome 
(which  also  see).  There  is  a vegetable  milk, 
obtained  by  incision  from  the  cow-tree  of 
Caraccas,  which  is  called  Gluiinose,  or  milky 
sap.  Glutine  is  a principle  which  resembles 
Gluten,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Glutceus  (Greek  gloulos.  the  buttock). 
Applied  to  three  muscles  of  the  hip,  forming 
part  of  the  buttock  : they  are  the  maximusy 
which  extends  up  the  thigh ; the  medius, 
which  acts  in  the  standing  position,  and  the 
minimusy  which  assists  the  others.  From 
the  above  root  we  have  also  the  term 
Glutceal  applied  to  the  posterior  iliac  artery; 
to  the  lymphatics,  on  the  course  of  that 
artery,  and  to  a nerve  distributed  to  the 
glutceic  muscles. 

Glycerine.  This  is  an  oily  looking,  al- 
most colourless  fluid,  which  has  of  late  come 
very  much  into  use  as  a therapeutic  agent ; 
it  is  a waste  product  of  the  fatty  matters 
employed  in  the  manufacture  oi  candles, 
and  in  that  of  soap  plaister.  It  does  not 
readily  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  forms  a moist  and  plea- 
sant covering  for  the  skin,  in  many  of  its 
diseases ; its  healing  as  well  as  protective 
properties  render  it  peculiarly  applicable  as 
a dressing  for  bruised  or  excoriated  surfaces, 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  with  a camel 
hair  brush ; w'here  there  is  harshness,  dry- 
ness, or  a scurfy  state  of  the  skin,  a lotion 
composed  of  Glycerine  1 part,  to  15  parts  of 
Plain,  or  Elder-flower  water,  is  very  service- 
able. For  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  &c. 
we  can  recommend  the  following  Glycerine 
Paste  : — First  dissolve  1 drachm  of  Powdered 
Borax  in  1 ounce  of  Kose  Water,  add  to  it  ^ 
nn  ounce  of  Glycerine ; melt  I drachm  of 
Spermaceti,  in  the  same  of  Olive  Oil,  and  10 
drachms  of  pure  Lard ; add  the  solution  to 
Uio  fat  little  by  little,  stirring  all  the  time, 


and  continuing  to  do  so  until  nearly  cold. 
In  deafness  and  other  afiections  of  the  ear, 
Glycerine  has  also  been  found  serviceable ; 
it  has  been  applied  to  burns,  mixed  with 
poultices  to  keep  them  moist ; and  even  ad- 
ministered in  some  cases  of  dysentery,  both 
as  a medicine  and  enema ; the  former  being 
12  drachms  of  Glycerine  in  six  ounces  of 
Orange  Flower  and  Plain  W ater,  equal  part s ; 
dose  2 tablespoonsful  every  hour ; and  the 
latter.  Glycerine  1 ounce  added  to  5 ounces 
of  Decoction  of  Bran,  or  Linseed,  to  be 
thrown  up  twice  a day.  If  this  article  is 
pure  it  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell, 
and  only  a sweet  mawkish  taste ; it  can  be 
obtained  best  at  Price’s  Candle  Works, 
London. 

Glycine  is  an  earth  first  discovered  in 
analyzing  beryl ; it  unites  with  acids  to  form 
salts. 

Glycyrrhiza  Radix  (Greek  glykos 
sweet,  and  riza  a root).  The  root  of  the 
Glycyrrhiza  GalbiUy  called  by  the  Greeks 
Adipson  (from  a not,  and  dipsay  thirst) 
from  its  supposed  property  of  quenching 
thirst ; Liquorice)  y the  saccharine  matter 

or  juice  of  which  is  termed  Glycyrrhizine. 

Goat’s  Rue,  or  False  Indigo.  A kind  of 
leguminous  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
GalegUy  which  is  said  to  possess  sudorific 
qualities,  and  to  be  an  antidote  to  certain 
poisons,  but  we  have  no  authentic  records 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  successful. 

Godfrey's  Cordial.  This  is  the  com- 
mon “sleeping  stuff“”  which  the  poorer 
classes  give  to  their  children  to  keep  them 
quiet,  while  the  parents  are  out  working  or 
taking  their  pleasure  : its  extensive  and  in- 
discriminate use  is  the  cause  of  much 
mischief;  the  objections  which  we  have 
urged  against  Darby’s  Carminative  apply 
with  much  greater  force  to  this  compound. 
“ Godfrey’s’’  is  prepared  in  various  ways, 
but  the  following  formula  Avill  pretty  fairly 
represent  what  are  its  general  constituent 
principles: — Boil  in  8 gallons  of  Water  1 
pound  each  of  CaraAvay,  Coriander,  and 
Aniseeds,  with  2 ounces  of  Ginger ; Avhile 
hot,  mix  14  pounds  of  Treacle ; and  when  a 
little  cool,  2 pints  of  Laudanum,  in  which 
2 ounces  of  Oil  of  Sassafras  has  been  pre- 
viously put.  Let  the  whole  stand,  fre- 
quently shaking,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  strain  and  make  up  to  8 gallons  with 
Water.  Were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of 
Opium  which  it  contains,  this  Avould  be  a 
very  good  carminative  ; and  as  it  is,  may  be 
a serviceable  medicine  properly  and  dis- 
creetly used. 

Goitre,  or  Gotre  (probably  a corruption 
of  guttur y the  throat),  'The  mujac^iven  in 
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Bwitzeviand  to  that  enlargement  of  tlie 
thoroid  gland,  causing  frightful  swelling  of 
the  throat,  which  we  call  Bronchocele^  or 
Derby  shire  NecJe^  on  account  of  its  preva- 
lence in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire  and 
some  neighbouring  counties.  In  the  alpine 
districts^  of  Europe,  where  it  chiefly  occurs, 
Goitre  is  frequently  associated  with  Cre- 
tinism, a form  of  mental  imbecility.  In  the 
wami,  moist  valleys  lying  between  the  ele- 
vated tracts  it  prevails  most,  being  there  un- 
doubtedly endemic,  produced  by  the  action 
of  some  unknown  agent  upon  the  system ; 
the  malaria  common  to  such  places  is  pro- 
bably a predisposing  cause.  Of  the  real 
cause  of  the  disease  but  little  appears  cer- 
tainly known  ; it  more  commonly  affects 
W'omen  than  men,  and  those  of  a lym- 
phatic temperament.  It  is  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  malignant  character,  and  the 
swelling  which  it  causes  is  rather  a de- 
formity than  an  inconvenience,  otherwise, 
there  being  seldom  any  pain  or  discoloura- 
tian  of  the  skin  ; occasionally,  however,  the 
tumour  becomes  so  large  as  to  cause  serious 
mischief,  by  obstructing  the  voice,  and  re- 
spiration. In  tliis  countr}'  it  seldom  attains 
a very  considerable  size,  although  we  have 
seen  cases  in  which  it  was  large  enough  to 
be  extremely  frightful  and  inconvenient, 
causing  impeded  respiration  and  apoplectic 
0ym])toms,  arising  from  obstructions  in  the 
circulation  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
head.  As  a rule.  Goitre  seldom  attacks 
any  below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  in 
countries  where  it  most  prevails  children 
are  sometimes  affected  by  it,  even  from 
eai’liest  infancy.  Among  the  most  probable 
causes  assigned  for  it  is  drinking  water  im- 
pregnated with  lime  and  magnesia.  Its 
most  successful  remedy,  by  far,  is  Iodine, 
which  those  affected  by  it  took  in  the  form 
of  Burnt  Sponge,  long  before  the  existence 
of  such  a principle  in  marine  productions 
was  known.  In  this  country,  we  commonly 
prescribe  for  it  Iodine  Ointment,  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  tumour,  or  Tincture  of 
Iodine,  to  be  painted  over  it  every  night, 
intermitting  the  application  when  the  skin 
becomes  sore.  We  also  give  a mixture 
of  Infusion  of  Gentian  1 ounce,  Avith 
Iodide  of  Potassium  2 grains,  with  per- 
haps 10  drops  of  Compound  Tincture  of 
Iodine,  twice  a day,  upon  a full  stomach. 
If  taken  in  time,  the  swelling  will  gener- 
ally yield  to  these  means ; but,  if  it  be  of 
long  standing,  large  size,  and  at  all  in- 
durated, it  is  very  difficult  of  removal.  In 
Kme  of  the  places  where  the  disease  is  en- 
demic, a superstition  prevails  to  the  effect 
that  a cure  will  be  effected  if  the  hand  of  a 


dead  bachelor  is  rubbed  over  the  tumour. 
We  merely  mention,  but  do  not  recommend, 
this  mode  of  treatment,  having  faith  rather 
in  Iodine  (Avhich  see) . 

Golden  Ointment.  Commonly  known  as 
“Singleton’s  Eye  Salve,”  is  a compound  of 
the  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic  (called  Yellow  Or- 
piment)  and  Spermaceti  Ointment.  It  is  a 
good  application  for  the  lids  of  inflamed  and 
sore  eyes,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Ointment 
of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  often  termed  Citron 
Ointment,  whieh  in  appearance  it  closely 
resembles. 

Gomphosis  (Greek  gomphos,  a peg) . An 
articulation  of  bones  which  resembles  the 
setting  of  a nail  in  a piece  of  wood,  or  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets. 

Gonokrhcea  (Greek  gone,  semen,  and 
reo,  to  flow).  This  term  means  literally  in- 
voluntary emission  of  semen;  but  it  is 
always  applied  to  a discharge  of  purulent 
matter  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  The 
common  English  term  for  the  disease  is 
Clap,  derived  from  the  old  Freneh  word 
Clapises  (places  kept  and  inhabited  by  pros- 
titutes) ; it  is  now  commonly  called  in 
France  a Chaudepiesse,  from  the  heat  and 
scalding  in  micturation : in  Germany  they 
term  it  a Tripper,  that  is,  a dripping. 
Gonorrhoea  may  be  shortly  described  as  a 
morbid  discharge  from  the  urethra,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  impure  connection;  it  is,  as 
Abernethy  observes,  “a  mere  local  disease, 
not  followed  by  any  constitutional  symp- 
toms.” Nay,  it  is  decided  to  be  a separate 
disease  from  the  old  Lues,  or  venereal  dis- 
ease, of  which  it  has  long  been  considered 
a modification.  In  this  case  the  gonorrhoeal 
poison  falling  upon  a mucous  surface  pro- 
duces from  thence  a discharge  of  infectious 
matter  ; in  the  other,  the  syphilitic  poison 
applied  to  the  skin,  or,  as  it  is  believed,  to 
any  surface,  produces  ulceration  and  in- 
flammation, forming  a sore  called  Chancre 
(which  see),  the  discharge  from  which, 
being  received  into  the  absorbent  glands, 
occasions  Bubo  (which  see),  and  being 
carried  into  the  circulation,  produces  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  in  the  throat,  in 
the  skin,  the  periosteum  and  the  bones.  (See 
Syphilis) . 

Symptoms. — Shortly  after  the  infection 
has  been  communicated  (it  may  be  two  or 
three  days,  or  a week,  or  more),  the  patient 
experiences  a sensation  of  heat,  with 
tingling  and  uneasiness  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra;  this  is  quickly  followed  by 
swelling  and  redness  about  the  margin  of 
the  opening,  and  a slight  mucous  discharge ; 
then  there  is  pain,  and  Avhat  is  called  ardor 
wincBi  or  scalding  of  the  wateij  and  ditfi- 
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oulty  of  passing,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage being  clogged  with  mucus,  which 
comes  away  with  the  urine  in  flocculi  or 
threads.  As  the  passage  diminishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  urethra, 
80  does  the  stream,  which  is  often  divided 
into  two  or  tliree,  and  attended  with  ex- 
cessive pain ; the  discharge  assumes  a puru- 
lent appearance,  and  becomes  yellow,  with 
bloody  streaks  intermixed.  By  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  this  matter,  a judgement 
may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  intlamma- 
tion  in  the  urethra,  down  to  the  bulb  of 
which  it  sometimes  extends,  although  it  is 
not  attended  with  ulceration,  except  it 
may  be  in  the  lacuncd,  or  excretory  ducts. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  although  the 
discharge  has  a purulent  appearance,  yet 
microscopic  examination  shows  it  to  be 
chietiy  mucous.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Gonorrhoea  will  wear  itself  out;  but  the 
cure  must  not  be  left  to  nature,  or  it  Avill 
j)i'obably  wear  out  the  patient  first.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  says  he  has  ‘ ‘ known  it  to  continue 
for  months,  and  continue  to  be  infectious 
during  all  that  time.  It  sometimes  continues 
for  so  long  a time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  its  cure, 
as  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  our  art.”  The 
same  eminent  authority  continues — “There 
is  no  comparison  as  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea ; Syphilis 
is  a disease  which  a child  might  generally 
cure;  Gonorrhoea  is  a disease  which  very 
often  baffies  the  longest  experience,  and  the 
greatest  professional  skill.” 

Both  internally  and  externally  the  gonorr- 
hoeal inflammation  often  extends  beyond 
its  oi’iginal  seat ; the  glands  of  the  groin 
became  sympathetically  afiected — enlarged 
and  painful; — this  is  nearly  always  the  case 
Avith  a first  attack  of  Clap,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  any  which  may  succeed 
it : unlike  syphilis,  in  which  but  one  gland 
on  each  side  is  affected,  and  in  which  there 
is  generally  suppuration,  the  several  glands 
are  all  affected  at  once,  and  abscesses  very 
rarely  occur.  The  painful  state  of  the  parte 
termed  Cliordee,  in  which  the  penis  is  curved, 
or  turned  on  one  side,  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
plete extension,  is  caused  by  the  spreading 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  corpora  spongio- 
sum.  The  next  unpleasant  effect  of  the 
dise:ise  is  Stricture  of  the  uretha  (which 
see),  and  with,  or  close  upon  this,  we  often 
find  an  inflamed  state  of  the  muscles  causing 
great  irritation  and  spasmodic  contraction. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  itself 
to  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  testicles,  and  produces  a swelling 
erroneously  called  hernia  htmoralis.,  from 


thence  it  spreads  to  the  prostrate  part  of 
the  uretha,  causing  great  imtation  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  ])atient  is 
under  the  necessity  of  pressing  on  the  peri- 
neum when  he  makes  water  ; and  when 
matters  have  reached  this  pass,  there  is 
commonly  swelling  of  the  testicles. 

Treatment.  This  is  Sir  A.  Cooper’s  plan. 
In  first  Clap,  begin  with  purgatives,  Calo- 
mel and  Colocynth  pills — enough  to  act 
freely  on  the  bowels,  and  liver,  if  necessary, 
but  not  to  aftect  the  system,  this  is  not 
required  in  Gonorrlioea  — with  Salts  and 
Senna,  say  1 ounce  of  the  former  in  6 
ounces  of  Infusion  of  the  latter,  a couple  of 
tablespoon sful  two  or  three  times  a day  : 
after  this,  2 drachms  of  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
or  Sesqui -Carbonate  of  Soda,  in  a quart  of 
some  diluent  drink  (thin  Mucilage  of 
Acacia,  with  a little  Lime  Water,  is  perhaps 
the  best  to  be  taken),  in  the  course  of  24 
hours.  Soda-water  is  good,  if  it  does  not 
produce  irritability  of  the  bladder,  resulting 
in  a more  frequent  desire  to  void  urine. 

If  the  penis  is  suffered  to  hang  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  warm  water,  it  will  relievo 
the  inflammation,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  a warm  bath.  When  ardor  urince 
comes  on,  or  the  pain  from  chordee  is  severe, 
give  the  following  mixture  : — Extract  of 
Conium,  1 scruple,  rub  down  in  6 ounces  of 
Camphor  Mixture,  and  add  2 drachms  of 
Liquor  of  Potash ; take  two  tablespoonsful 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  Pursue  this  plan 
for  about  a week,  and  then  begin  '■  u apply 
to  the  mouth  of  the  uretha  a pG  ••  oi  lint 
dipped  in  Goulard  AV'ater ; treater-  ori  four 
days  longer,  after  which,  if  the  mSummation 
has  greatly  subsided,  give  this  mixture : — 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  and  Muoiiage  of  Acacia, 
of  each  1 ounce,  shake  up  Avell  and  add 
Camphor  Mixture,  4 ounces;  a tablespoonful 
morning  and  evening.  When  this  mixture 
has  been  given  a couple  of  days  or  so,  and 
the  discharge  has  considerably  diminished, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  an  Injection  com- 
post'd of  the  Liqtior  of  Diacetate  of  Lead 
?.in;vou,  with  6 grains  of  «?ulphatf  of  Zinc  to 
i ounceo ; continue  tlnu  and  the  Balsam 
until  a euro  is  effected : should  this  not  bo 
speedy,  it  is  better  to  vary  the  injection; 
try  6 grai 'S  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  12 
ounces  of  liose  Water,  or  1 grain  of  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury  in  12  ounces  of  Dis- 
tilled Water;  the  latter  is  rather  an  irri- 
tating injection,  and  should  be  the  last 
tried. 

In  any  attack  of  Clap,  after  the  first,  the 
Balsam  may  be  at  once  given,  and  the  In- 
jection commenced  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Should  the  Gonorrheeal  patient  con- 
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tlnue  long  uncured,  bougies  with  injections 
had  better  be  tried,  they  will  increase  the 
discharge  at  first,  but  will  no  doubt  event- 
ually effect  a cure.  Another  means  of 
curing  Gonorrhoea,  is  to  produce  a change 
in  the  action  of  the  uretha,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Cubebs,  “ which  appears”  says  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  who  greatly  extols  this  remedy, 
“ to  produce  a specific  inflammation  of  its 
own,  which  has  the  effect  of  superseding 
the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,”  This  Indian 
spice  has  of  late  been  much  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  above  disease,  and  with 
manifest  advantage ; it  does  not  do  to  ad- 
minister it  at  once  in  a first  attack,  where 
tlie  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  be  young  and  irritable  ; 
but  after  a week  or  ten  days,  or  when  the 
iiitiammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  it 
may  be  given,  if  by  itself,  in  doses  of  from 
1 to  2 drachms  three  times  a day ; it  is  best 
taken  in  milk.  The  following  is  a formula 
given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  its  combination 
with  Balsam  of  Copailia  .—Cubebs  2 drachms. 
Balsam  and  Mucilage  of  Acacia,  of  each,  1 
ounce.  Camphor  Mixture  4 ounces ; take 
two  tablespoonsful  three  times  a day.  Law- 
rence, in  his  lectures,  says : — “ Cubebs  given 
at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  will 
very  frequently  bring  it  to  an  end  in  a few 
days ; and,  in  other  cases,  where  it  will  xiot 
arrest  the  discharge,  it  will  ease  the  pain. 
The  longer  the  complaint  has  existed  before 
the  remedy  is  used,  the  less  likely  are  you 
to  put  a stop  to  it  by  the  employment  of  the 
pepper.”  Abemethy  recommends  that  the 
treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  shall  consist  chiefly 
of  diluent  drinks,  gentle  aperients,  rest, 
low  diet,  warm  baths,  and  frequent  spong- 
ing of  the  parts.  Do  this— set  the  digestive 
organs  right,  and  the  running  will  stop  of 
itself,  when  its  proper  time  comes:  much 
mischief,  he  thinks,  is  often  done  by  the 
use  of  injections,  bougies,  &c.,  and  so,  un- 
doubtedly, there  is ; but,  much  good  also, 
when  judiciously  employed. 

AVhen  Gonoi'rhuea  is  neglected,  a con- 
firmed Gleet  is  often  the  result,  which  is 
very  difficult  of  cure,  the  discharge  being 
intermittent,  sometimes  profuse,  and  at 
others,  but  a few  drops  now  and  then  in 
straining  at  a costive  motion  or  the  like  : 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
chronic  gleety  discharge  is  infectious ; Sir 
A.  Cooper  holds  that,  if  from  a stricture,  it 
is  not,  but  if  from  an  abscess  in  one  of  the 
lacunce  it  is.  There  is  generally  little  or  no 
colour  in  it,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  yel- 
low, and  under  the  effect  of  much  excite- 
ment green,  and  even  bloody ; it  may  be 
Tendered  so,  and  purulent,  by  excesses  of 


any  kind.  The  medical  treatment  conBisja 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  following  medi- 
cines:— Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  2 drachms, 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  1 drachm.  Mucilage  of 
Acacia  1 ounce,  Camphor  Mixture  sufficient 
to  make  6 ounces ; take  a tablespoonful  two 
or  three  times  a day;  if  this  fails,  let 
the  following  pills  be  taken : — Powder  of 
Spanish  Flies  3 grains,  Chio  Turpentine 
1 drachm;  mix  and  divide  into  12  pills, 
take  1 three  times  a day.  The  local  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  use  of  bougies  and 
inj  ections ; the  best  formula  for  the  latter 
is  Bichloride  of  Mercury  \ a grain.  Distilled 
Water  6 ounces ; after  a time  the  strength 
may  be  doubled,  but  stronger  than  this  it 
should  not  be  used  ; if  it  does  not  succeed, 
a solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper,  or  Sul- 
phate of  Copper,  may  be  tried.  Sea  Bathing, 
rest  and  tranquillity,  a tolerably  generous 
diet,  are  among  the  most  important  remedial 
measures.  Gleety  discharge  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  a scrofulous  or  relaxed  state  of 
the  system,  and,  in  this  case.  Bark,  Steel, 
and  other  tonics  should  be  administered. 

female  Gonorrheea  and  Gleety  are  not  so 
decidedly  affected  by  the  specific  medicines 
Copaiba  or  Cubebs,  as  they  are  in  the  oppo- 
site sex  ; a free  use  of  diluents,  and  such 
lotions  as  the  Diacetate  of  Lead  to  appease 
the  local  inflammation,  will  generally  prove 
successful,  if  persevered  in,  and  accompanied 
by  rest,  and  gentle  aperients;  a sponge 
dipped  in  the  lotion  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  vagina,  frequently  cleansing 
and  changing  it.  Female  children,  from  a 
very  early  age  up  to  that  of  pubertj',  have 
sometimes  a purulent  discharge  from  the 
pubendum,  which  may  be  thought  gonor- 
rhaeal  by  those  ignorant  of  their  liability 
to  it.  Unpleasant  suspicions,  and  even  ac- 
cusations may,  as  they  have  done,  arise  out 
of  this ; but  a surgeon  can  at  once  assure 
the  parents  that  they  are  unfounded.  The 
proper  treatment  in  this  case  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  Calomel  and  Rhubarb,  cornbined 
with  a little  Jalap,  and  the  application  of 
Black-wash  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Gonorrheeal  Rheumatism.  This  sometimes 
follows  an  attack  of  the  disease  ; wliether  it 
is  the  result  of  absorption  of  the  poison,  or 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  adjoining  parts,  is 
not  clearly  known;  for  this.  Turpentine  must 
be  administered  in  some  form,  either  in  that 
of  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  Gum  Olibanum,  or 
the  pure  Spirit  ittelf ; (for  the  rest,  see 
Rheumatism.) 

Gonorrheeal  Opthalmia  is  another  form  of 
the  disease  in  which  it  attacks  the  eyes,  and 
is  very  diflfi.cult  to  cure,  llxo  gonorm 
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ment  recommended  for  Gonoirhaea  should, 
in  this  case,  be  followed  with  such  local 
applications  as  may  be  required.  (See 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  an  in- 
fection should  be  applied  so  that  it  should 
come  in  contact  wdth  every  part  of  the  in- 
damed  surface,  we  here  append  a few  direc- 
tions for  its  proper  application.  First  take 
care  that  the  syringe,  be  it  of  pewter  or  of 
glass  (the  latter  is  the  best),  works  freely 
and  easily  with  a slight  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  From  drachms  to  2 drachms  of 
the  liquid  is  the  quantity  required  at  once, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  charged  with 
this,  insert  the  point  carefully  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  an  inch  Avithin  the  lips  of  the 
urethra,  which  should  be  gently  pressed 
together  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
fluid,  which  should  be  felt  distending  the 
j)assage  as  far  down  as  the  membraneous 
portion.  When  the  syringe  is  emptied,  with- 
draw the  point,  and  keep  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  pressed  together,  as  above  directed, 
for  two  minutes  or  more ; then  withdraw 
the  pressure,  and  the  liquid  will  floiv  out,’ 
most  likely  Avith  considerable  force,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  elasticity  of  the  canal,  which 
it  is  advisable  to  clear  by  making  water 
before  using  the  injection  ; and  this  reminds 
us  of  a popular  notion  that  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  injection  reaching  the  bladder, 
but  this  is  an  idle  fear  Avith  the  charge  which 
an  ordinary  syringe  can  convey.  An  injection 
should  never  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  much 
smarting  or  pain  in  the  passage,  only  a sense 
of  titillation  ; it  is  best  to  begin  with  it  very 
weak,  and  gradually  increase  its  strength  : 
swelled  testicles  and  sympathetic  buboes 
are  by  some  attributed  to  the  use  of  astrin- 
gent iniections,  but  we  have  known  these 
occur  Avnen  no  injections  have  been  used. 

Goose.  The  flesh  of  this  well-kuoAvn 
bird,  a member  of  the  genus  Anser, 
is  far  too  rich  for  weak  stomachs,  and  all 
invalids  should  eschew  it  as  a poison ; but 
a strong,  healthy  person  may  take  it  in 
moderation,  Avithout  the  probability  of  any 
ill  effects.  It  should  be  ahvays  roasted,  as 
by  this  means  some  of  the  fat  is  got  rid  of. 

Gooseberry.  The  fruit  of  the  Hibes  Gros- 
v.Uaria,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description ; it  is  wholesome  in  all  its 
varieties,  especially  when  perfectly  ripe, 
and  makes  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  and 
useful  of  jams.  We  Avould  not,  however, 
recommend  much  of  this  to  be  taken,  on 
account  of  the  skins,  which  form  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  it.  Green  Goose- 
berries in  a pudding  or  pie  are  by  no  means 
unwholeiome,  if  well  sweetpnwd. ; but  the 


ripe  berries  are  best,  and  especially  forpersoni 
of  constipated  habits,  because  they  are 
slightly  laxative.  See  Fruit. 

Goose  Grease  Adeps  Anseriniis) . 

The  fat  of  the  Goose  melted  down  and 
strained  was  formerly  used  as  an  emollient 
in  enemati,  and  also  given  as  a mild 
emetic ; it  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  a 
healing  application  for  chapped  hands,  &c. 
See  Adeps. 

Gordius.  The  Seta  Equina.,  or  Horsehair 
Worm  of  the  old  writers.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  peasantry  of  Lapland  and  some 
other  countries,  by  drinking  Avater  in  which 
this  worm  existed,  acquired  intestinal  and 
cuticular  diseases  : the  latter,  in  which  the 
worm  was  said  to  be  lodged  under  the  skin, 
was  the  Morbus  pilaris  of  Horst,  and  the 
Malis  d crinonibus  of  Sauvages.  See 
Worms. 

Gorget.  An  instrument  used  for  cutting 
the  prostrate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  Lithotomy  (which  see). 

Goulard’s  Cerate.  The  Compound  Cerate 
of  Lead,  or  the  Ceratum  Flumbi  Composi- 
turn  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  it  is 
cooling,  astringent,  and  deobstruent;  a good 
application  to  burns,  excoriations,  and  in- 
flamed sores. 

Goulard’s  Extract.  A saturated  Solu- 
tion of  the  Subacetate  of  Lead,  the  Liquor 
Flumbi  Eiacetas  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia ; in  old  medical  books  it  is  frequently 
called  Extract  of  Saturn.  It  is,  exteraally, 
cooling,  astringent,  and  discutient;  diluted 
with  40  times  its  quantity  of  Distill^  Wj^tey 
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it  is  a good  application  to  burns  and  inflamed 
surfaces  ; still  more  diluted  it  makes  a good 
collyrium.  In  either  way  it  is  commonly 
called  Goulard  Water.  See  Collyrium^ 
Lotions. 

Goul Aim’s  Ointment  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing together  4 ounces  of  White  Wax  and  9 
ounces  of  Olive  Oil,  then  stirring  in,  while 
hot,  U ounces  of  Goulard’s  Extract,  and 
1 drachm  of  Powdered  Camphor. 

Gourds,  The  edible  Gourds  may  be 
considered  as  wholesome  vegetables  gene- 
Tally ; the  best  are  the  Cheese  Gourds  and 
Fegetable  Marrows.  They  are  agreeable  to 
{:ho  palate  of  most  persons,  when  boiled,  and 
served  up  with  a little  butter,  but  are  more 
wliolesome  without  the  latter ; nor  do  they 
require  it,  if  taken  with  the  gravy  of  roast 
meat : if  eaten  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  rind 
rejected,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  easy  of 
digestion  than  Cabbage,  and  thence  are 
more  suitable  for  invalids.  See  Fum2')hins. 

Gout  (Latin  giitta,  a drop,  or  defluxion). 
This  is  a disease  of  the  blood,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  wliich  does  not  ay/pear  to  be  clearly 
understood  : all  that  w'e  certainly  know  is, 
that  the  blood  of  a gouty  person  contains  an 
excess  of  uric  acid ; and  this  excess  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  a cause,  by  others  a 
consequence  of  the  malady.  The  proper 
outlet  for  this  acid  is  through  the  bladder, 
in  the  urine,  where  it  may  generally  be 
found,  in  certain  proportions ; but  in  some 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  constitution  the 
quantitv  is  greatly  increased,  and  then  it 
constitutes  the  disease  called  Gravel  (w^hich 
see).  This  latter  disease  often  alternates 
with  Gout  in  the  same  person,  or  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  family — in  this  case 
the  males  being  usually  affected  by  Gout, 
and  the  females  by  Gravel,  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  disease  in  which  hereditary  ten- 
dency is  so  clearly  established  as  in  this.  A 
gouty  father  will,  it  is  quite  likely,  have_  a 
gouty  son  or  grandson,  although  it  wall 
sometimes  intermit  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. Persons  of  full  habit  are  most  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  Gout,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  which  are  dull  pain  in  the 
side,  headache,  confined  bowels,  high-co- 
toured  urine,  and  sometimes  scaly  eruptions 
cn  the  skin.  The  attack  itself  commonly 
comes  on  in  the  night ; the  sleeper  probably 
goes  to  bed  with  a sort  of  undefined  dread  ; 
his  slumber  is  uneasy,  and  disturbed  by 
dreams,  which  are  suggestive  of  some  great 
peril  or  suffering ; he  is  awakened^  to  the 
reality  of  the  latter  by  a sharp  twinge  in 
the  foot,  most  likely  in  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.  Watson,  in  his  “Lectures,” 
quotes,  from  a French  author,  this  quaint 


and  forcible  description  of  the  severe  pain : — 
“Place  your  joint  in  a vice,  and  screw  the 
vice  up  until  you  can  endure  it  no  longer — 
this  may  represent  rheumatism ; then  give 
the  instrument  another  tivist,  and  you  will 
obtain  a notion  of  Gout.”  The  pain  is,  in- 
deed, most  excruciating,  and  those  who 
have  once  experienced  it,  dread  its  recur- 
rence, w'hich,  however,  seems  inevitable  at 
periods  more  or  less  distant.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  part — which  feels  as  if  it  had  been 
crushed,  burnt,  or  dreadfully  lacerated,  so 
that  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch, 
even  of  the  bed-clothes — begins  to  swell,  be- 
comes red,  and  is  covered  with  moisture ; 
then,  it  is  likely  that  the  patient,  relieved 
somewhat  of  his  pain,  falls  asleep,  and  gets 
into  a gentle  perspiration.  He  awakes  re- 
freshed, but  the  foot  is  extremely  tender, 
and,  if  he  is  able  to  walk  on  it,  there  is  a 
constant  dread  of  its  being  touched.  For 
some  days  and  nights  the  paroxysms  con- 
tinue to  come  on,  although  wuthless  severity 
than  at  first ; then  the  swelling  abates,  and 
the  skin,  which  has  become  very  red  and 
sbiny,  peels  off  with  a troublesome  itching, 
the  foot  resumes  its  usual  appearance,  and 
the  patient  feels  as  well,  or  even  better  than 
ever.  So  commonly  is  this  latter  the  case, 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression 
that  an  attack  of  Gout  improves  the  health, 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  hence  the  in- 
dulgences which  tend  to  bring  it  on  are 
oftentimes  not  avoided,  as  they  would  other 
wise  be.  Sometimes  months,  and  sometimes 
years  will  elapse  before  another  visitation 
of  this  troublesome  disease  occurs.  The 
succeeding  attacks  will  probably  be  less  se- 
vere than  the  first,  but  there  will  be  more 
constitutional  derangement,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  will  become  shorter  and 
shorter,  until  at  length  the  patient  is 
scarcely  free  from  the  disease,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  summer  months.  Both 
feet  will  become  affected,  either  alternately 
or  together,  and  eventually  almost  every 
joint  of  the  body,  around  which  chalky  con- 
cretions are  formed,  rendering  them  v/eak 
and  inflexible.  Watson  says  that  “The 
material  of  these  curious  concretions  (called 
chalk  stones)  is  deposited  at  first  in  a half 
fluid  state,  and  resembles  soft  mortar ; but 
the  more  wmtery  ingredients  being  after- 
wards absorbed,  it  becomes  dry  and  hard.” 
It  is  related,  in  a medical  communication,  of 
a gouty  individual,  “that  he  was  accustomed, 
when  playing  at  cards,  to  chalk  and  score 
the  games  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty 
knuckles.”  When  these  depositions  do  not 
confine  themselv^j*  to  the  joints,  they  ofteij 
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appear  iu  various  parts  of  the  body  as 
bumps  or  tumours,  which  cause  transient 
local  inflammations,  and  run  their  course 
in  a few  hours,  being  accompanied  by 
shooting  pains,  and  a disposition  to  grind 
the  teeth.  Graves,  in  his  clinical  lectures, 
says  that  “ these  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
momentary  congestions.”  When  Gout  at- 
tacks the  stomach  it  is  very  dangerous  ; its 
symptoms  in  this  case  are  great  pain,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  eructations  and  flatu- 
lency ; there  are  also  violent  cramps  of  the 


orgau,  and  of  the  limbs,  with  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  at  times  diarrhcea,  but  more 
frequently  obstinate  constipation. 

When  Gout  affects  the  chest,  there  is  pal 
pitation  of  the  heart,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a countenance  indicative  of 
distress.  When  the  head  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
order, there  is  giddiness,  with  pain  and 
apoplectic  sjunptoms.  When  the  spine  is 
affected,  severe  neuralgic  pains,  with  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and,  subsequently, 
perhaps  palsy. 

When,  commencing  with  a joint  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  suddenly  leaves  that  part 
before  reaching  its_  maximum  of  intensity, 
and  attacks  some  internal  organ,  we  have 
what  is  called  Eetrocedent  Gout.  “It 
occasionally  in  this  way,”  says  Watson, 
“attacks  the  urethra,  simulating  gonorr- 
hoea, at  other  times  the  eye,  the  testicle, 
and  now  and  then,  to  a dangerous  extent, 
the  throat.”  ’ 

Foremost,  among  the  causes  of  Gout, 
stands  hereditary  predisposition  ; next  to 
this  is  luxurious  living,  large  quantities  of 
animal  food,  rich  sauces  and  wines,  with 
little  bodily  exercise ; or  there  may  be  much 
of  this  with  copious  perspirations,  and  a 
great  consumption  of  porter.  Stalwart  burly 
coal-heavers  and  brewers’  labourers,  are 
sometimes  gouty  j and  so  are  thin  spare  men 
of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  subject  to  in- 
digestion and  constipated  bowels ; it  is 
sometimes  brought  on  by  great  anxiotv  of 
mind  or  mental  toil,  great  bodily  fatigue, 
sensual  indulgences,  or  suppression  of  cus- 
tomary discharges,  such  as  piles,  to  which 
gouty  persons  are  very  liable. 

Gout  more  commonly  attacks  males  than 
females,  and  most  frequently  those  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  although 
in  some,  who  have  it  by  inheritance,  the 
predisposition  is  so  strong  that  it  shows 
itself  at  a much  earlier  age. 

Gout  and  Eheumatism,  in  some  points 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  former  may  be 
distin^ished  from  the  latter  by  its  generally 
attacking  but  one  joint  at  the  time,  and  by 
itfl  being  usually  confined  to  the  smaller 


joints  ; by  its  previous  or  accompanying  in- 
digestion, and  by  the  absence  of  the  sour 
perspiration,  that  being  a characteristic  of 
Rheumatism  (which  see). 

Buchan  says,  that  “excess  and  idleness 
are  the  true  sources  from  which  it  origi- 
nally sprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid"  it 
must  be' active  and  temperate.”  A strictly 
abstemious  diet,  therefore,  is  advisable  for 
those  who  are,  from  hereditary  or  other 
causes,  predisposed  to  Gout.  Malt  liquor  by 
such  should  never  be  taken - Wine,  if  at  all, 
very  moderately;  strong  uoffee  should  be 
avoided,  and  highly  seasoned  Meats  and 
stimulating  drinks.  Milk  or  Oatmeal  Por- 
ridge for  breakfast ; meat  once  a day  only, 
for  dinner,  with  fresh  vegetables  and  bread ; 
rice  or  sago  puddings  no  pie  crust  should 
be  allowed.  A little  spirits  and  water  may 
not  do  harm,  but  then  again  it  may ; there- 
fore it  had  better  not  bo  taken.  Early  hours, 
sponging,  or  the  shower  bath,  with  plenty 
of  friction ; regular  and  moderate  exercise ; 
these  are  the  best  preventive  means.  We 
never  see  agricultural  labourers  gouty,  and 
Dr.  Watson  has  well  observed. — “ Let  the 
son  of  a rich  and  gouty  nobleman  change 
places  with  the  son  of  a farm  servant,  and 
earn  his  temperate  meal  by  the  early  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  the  chances  of  his  having  a 
fit  of  the  gout  will  be  very  small.” 

Treatment.  As  this  disease  is  of  an  in- 
flamniatory  nature,  it  requires  active  anti- 
phlogistic treatment : bleeding  was  formerly 
much  resorted  to,  but  is  not  often  practised 
now;  Saline  purgatives,  with  Mercurials, 
and  a spare  diet,  being  generally  sufficient. 
From  3 to  5 grains  of  Calomel,  followed  by  a 
Black  draught,  to  be  repeated  every  four 
hours  or  so,  until  the  bowels  are  "freely 
opened,  should  be  first  given ; after  that  a 
Saline  Mixture  with  Colchicum,  'which  last 
is  the  grand  specific  in  Gout,  frequently 
effecting  a cure  in  a manner  almost  mar- 
vellous, although  how  it  acts  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Watson  says  that  “ it  sensibly  mo- 
difies the  condition  of  the  urine,  rendering 
it  less  acid,  and  even  alkaline,  and  in- 
creasing its  quantity.”  He  presumes  that 
“these  effects  are  pi'oduced  by  certain 
changes  wnoiight  in  the  blood  by  this  sub- 
stance, which  thus  and  there  proves,  some^ 
how.,  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  gout.” 
This  remedy  should,  however,  be  judiciously 
employed,  and  always,  if  possible,  under 
medical  direction.  (See  Colchicum.) 

The  following  combination  may  be  re- 
commended for  the  administration  of  this 
remedy:— Take  of  Wine  of  Colchicuia 
1 drachm,  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  | a drachm. 
Simple  Syrup  2 drachms,  Solution  of  Ao«- 
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tate  of  Ammonia  2 ounces,  Peppermint 
Water,  sufficient  for  an  8 ounce  mixture. 
Dose,  2 tablespoonsful  erery  4 hours. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  care 
should  be  taken  that  all_  the  excretory 
organs  are  in  proper  operation ; as  the  irn- 
perfect  action  of  one  or  other  of  these  will 
frequently  render  all  curative  efforts  useless, 
and  keep  up  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  from  which  the  disease  proceeds,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  faulty  assimilation. 
Thus,  when  there  are  gouty  symptoms,  un- 
attended by  fe/er,  it  has  been  found  that 
Bark  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  which 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  an  increased 
flow  of  all  the  secretions,  acted  most  benefi- 
cially. So,  too,  when  the  system  is  low 
and  deficient  in  vital  energy,  it  is  necessary 
to  administer  tonics,  such  as  Bark,  Quinine, 
Sarsaparilla,  or  some  preparation  of  Steel, 
with,  perhaps.  Cod-liver  Oil,  before  resort- 
ing to  Colchicum  or  Guaiacum,  which  appear 
to  exert  a specific  influence  on  Gout. 

Sometimes  w'hat  are  taken  for  gouty 
pains  are  merely  those  of  neuralgia,  and,  in 
this  case,  much  mischief  may  be  done  by 
the  incautious  use  of  Mercury  and  Colchi- 
cum . Sometimes  the  pains  and  swellings  of 
a gonorrhoeal  taint  so  closely  similate  those 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
distinction.  Hence,  we  see,  how  necessary 
it  is,  that  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
medical  practitioner  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  cases  of  this  kind.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  he  obtained,  and  when 
it  cannot  the  foregoing  and  following  simple 
directions  may  be  useful. 

We  will  suppose  then,  that  the  Calomel 
and  Saline  Purgatives  have  been  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  have  had  their  full  effect, 
and  that  the  Colchicum  Mixture  has  been 
likewise  given,  with,  if  the  nights  are  rest- 
less, a 10  grain  Dover’s  Powder  at  bed  time, 
combining  with  it  2 or  3 grains  of  Calomel, 
if  the  motions  are  dark  and  offensive.  If 
there  is  much  thirst,  eflervescing  draughts 
composed  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  1 scruple. 
Citric  Acid  15  grains,  with  a little  Svrup  of 
Ginger,  may  be  given  occasionally ; 15 
grains  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  added  to 
each  draught,  will  render  its  operation  niore 
effective,  if  not  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  kept  up 
bya  draught  composed  of  Infusion  of  Senna 
with  Decoction  of  Aloes,  of  each  ^ an  ounce, 
if  required ; there  should  be  a copious  mo- 
tion at  least  once  a day.  Very  commonly  the 
local  inflammation  will  subside  with  the  con- 
etitutional  symptoms ; but,  whether  it  does 
BO  or  not,  considerable  relief  may  be  afforded 
the  application  of  Spirit  Lotions  combined 


with  an  anodyne  in  Bome  such  form  as  this ; 
Spirits  of  Wine  2 ounces.  Tincture  of 
Opium  2 drachms.  Water  10  ounces ; rags 
wet  with  this,  to  be  kept  constantly  applied, 
or  the  foot  to  be  covered  with  Cotton,  Wool, 
or  Wadding,  and  over  the  whole  put  Oiled 
Silk. 

As  to  diet : give  light  broths,  farinaceous 
puddings,  plenty  of  mild  diluents,  with 
effervescing  draughts,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
Brandy  5 or,  J a drachm  of  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia,  for  the  more  feeble  patients. 

Dr.  Belli  states  in  the  Gazzetta  Medica  di 
Toscana  “ that  he  has  for  many  years  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  Go  ut  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  gives  for  two  or  three  days  every 
fortnight,  at  the  first  symptoms  of  a fit,  a 
purgative  compound  of  from  8 to  10  drachms 
of  Epsom  Salts,  24  grains  of  Nitrate  of 
Potash,  and  about  1|  grains  of  Sulphate  of 
Iron;  the  wffiole  dissolved  in  IJ  pints  of 
Water:  with  weak  subjects  the  purgative 
is  given  only  every  other  day.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  solution  is  given  every 
successive  half  hour,  with^  a few  cups  of 
light  Broth,  or  an  infusion  of  Althma 
Officinalis  (Mallow),  or  Camomile  Tea.  An 
excellent  adjunct  to  this  method  is  the 
jftice  of  the  wild  Chicory,  of  which  3 
ounces  should  be  taken  every  morning, 
fasting,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
or  the  whole  twelve  months.  A Decoction 
of  the  root  of  the  same  plant  may  be  sub- 
stituted, and  either  should  be  sweetened 
with  an  ounce  of  Wild  Strawberry  Syrap. 

When  the  local  disorder  does  not  yield  to 
the  general  treatment,  hut  continues  to  ex- 
hibit aggravated  symptoms,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  leeches,  of  which  a dozen  or  two 
may  be  applied,  and  after  them  if  the 
swelling  be  indolent,  a blister,  or  friction 
with  stimulating  and  anodyne  Linampt 
like  this  : — Soap  Linament  1 ounce,  rubbed 
down  with  Extract  of  Aconite  | a drachm, 
and  then  added  to  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
1 ounce ; dry  friction  should  also  be  em- 
ployed— rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  Hair  Powder.  When  there  is  no  longer 
inflanmiatioTi  of  tlio  parts,  th.6  limb  should 
be  exercised,  at  first  very  gently,  to  restore 
the  circulation  and  prevent  morbid  deposits. 
When  the  deceased  action  has  continued  for 
some  time  and  these  deposits  have  taken 
place,  so  as  to  produce  structural  changes, 
the  restoration,  if  it  takes  place,  will  be 
very  slow  and  gradual ; a perseverance  in 
the  course  above  recommended  will  be  the 
most  likely  method  of  effecting  a partial,  if 

not  a complete  cure.  ^ v v 

If  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  much 
broken  and  debilitated,  a very  active  couraej 
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uf  troatnient  must  not  be  attempted,  and  a 
cure  is  almost  out  of  the  question  ; a miti- 
fatiou  of  the  patient’s  sufierings  is  all  that 
can  be  effected  in  such  a Case  ; there  must 
be  no  great  reduction  in  the  diet,  only 
avoid  stimulants  and  indigestible  food  ; if 
aperients  are  given,  they  should  be  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  character  such  as  this  : — 
1 drachm  each  of  Magnesia  and  Rhubarb, 
20  minims  of  Wine  of  Colchicum,  40  of 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  Water,  6 
ounces ; take  a fourth  part  twice  a day.  Or, 
if  the  aperient  be  saline,  let  it  be  accom- 
panied by  Spirits  of  Ammonia  and  Pepper- 
mint Water;  wrap  the  affected  part  in 
warm  moist  flannel ; take  perfect  rest  of 
body  and  mind  if  possible. 

When  the  Gout  is  retrocedent,  which  is 
sometimes  caused  by  active  local  treatment, 
accompanied  by  tne  application  of  cold 
lotions,  (those  for  this  disease  should  always 
be  used  with  the  chill  off'),  and  which  is 
evidenced  by  pain,  and  other  signs  of  dis- 
order in  the  stomach,  the  above  draughts 
may  be  given,  with  10  drops  Laudanum, 
added  to  each  dose ; should  faintness  accom- 
pany the  attack,  as  is  often  the  case,  a little 
Brandy  may  be  administered,  provided  there 
is  no  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
indicative  of  inflammation ; the  feet  also 
should  be  immersed  in  a mustard  bath,  or 
have  a mustard  plaster  applied  to  them. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  Gout,  Rheu- 
matic Gout,  and  Rheumatism,  are  but  three 
forms  of  the  same  disease ; but  it  appears 
they  are  referable  to  different  kinds  of  mal- 
assimilation,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  different  poisons  in  the  blood,  the  absence 
or  presence  in  which  of  the  uric  or  lithic 
acid  has  been  taken  as  a distinctive  mark  of 
the  disease : thus  in  true  Gout  we  find  it  plen- 
tifully, in  Rheumatic  Gout  little  or  none, 
and  none  at  all  in  simple  Rheumatism 
(which  see).  The  more  obvious  distinc- 
tions, however,  between  Gout  and  Rheuma- 
tism are  in  the  previous  symptoms ; in  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  mode  of  attack ; in  the  age 
of  the  patient ; and  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  inflammatory  fever,  with  which 
Gout  nearly  alwavs  commences.  In  this 
disease,  too,  there  is  more  or  less  of  dyspep- 
sia, previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencement; the  pain  is  more  violent  and 
paroxysmal,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
larger  joints  are  principally  attacked  by  it. 

Cullen  enumerates  four  species  of  Gout — 
the  Regular,  the  Atonic,  the  Misplaced,  and 
the  Retrocedent,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers  ; but 
may  briefly  say,  in  addition  to  the  directions 
for  treatment  already  given,  that  when  it 


attacks  the  head,  so  as  to  threaten  apoplexy 
or  palsy,  a large  blister  should  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  small  ones  to  the 
inside  of  the  legs,  and  cataplasms  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet ; give  Carbonate  of  Potash 
with  Ether,  and  aromatics;  and  Tincture 
or  Decoction  of  Aloes,  as  a purgative.  When 
it  attacks  the  lungs,  and  produces  Asthma, 
apply  blisters  to  the  breast  or  back,  stimu- 
lating cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  administer  opiates  and  antispasmodics. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  painful 
paroxysms  of  Gout  are  short  in  proportion 
to  their  intensity ; and  thus  the  longer  the 
intermission,  the  more  effectual  are  they  in 
removing  various  anomalous  diseases  to 
which  the  patient  had  been  previously  sub- 
ject. Where  there  is  youth,  and  an  unim- 
paired constitution,  we  may  hope  to  effect  a 
cure  ; but  the  unfavourable  prognostics  are 
an  impaired  constitution,  diseased  viscera, 
hereditary  predisposition,  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  joints,  and  tho  sud- 
den retrocession  of  the  disease  from  the 
extremities  to  some  internal  organ,  as  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  stomach. 

We  find  what  is  called  Atonic^  or  Loio 
Gout^  chiefly  in  those  who  have  been  long 
subject  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  whose 
strength  has  been  much  reduced  by  the 
Colchicum  and  other  powerful  medicines 
which,  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  take.  In  this, 
although  the  local  affection  is  nearly  as 
painful  and  severe  as  in  the  inflammatory 
form,  yet  the  paroxysms  are  unaccompanied 
by  fever ; in  this,  also,  there  is  no  chalk 
deposit,  nor  red  sediment  in  the  urine.  The 
case  should  be  considered  one  of  congestion, 
simply,  and  treated  as  such.  Where  there  is 
great  weakness  of  the  stomach,  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, especially  those  of  Bath,  will  be  found 
beneficial ; but,  although  formerly  much 
resorted  to  by  all  gouty  persons,  they  can- 
not be  recommended  to  full  habits  and 
inflammatory  states  of  the  constitution. 

None  must  expect  to  cure  Gout  in  a 
hasty  manner,  with  a little  rubbing  and  a 
few  doses  of  medicine.  Hear  what  the  old 
physician,  Sydenham,  says  on  this  head  : — 
“This  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tended to — namely,  that  all  stomachic  ai>d 
digestive  remedies,  whether  they  consist  of 
a course  of  medicines,  regimen,  or  exercise, 
are  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a heedless 
manner,  but  must  be  persisted  in  daily,  and 
with  great  exactness.  Eor  since  the  cause 
in  this  and  other  chronic  distempers  is  be- 
come habitual,  and  in  a manner  changed 
into  ‘ second  nature’,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
imagined  that  the  cure  can  be  accomplished 
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by  some  slight  and  momentary  change  made 
in  the  blood  and  juices  by  any  kind  of  isic- 
dicine  or  regimen ; but  the  whole  const  ittt* 
tion  is  to  be  altered,  and  the  body  to  be  in 
a manner  formed  anew.” 

Gouty  Concretions  are  the  depositions 
formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty  persons,  con- 
sisting of  IJrate  of  Soda  and  Phospliate  of 
Lime.  (See  Calculus^  Chalk  Stones). 

As  the  diseases  proceeding  from  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  bladder,  or  other  tissues,  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  it 
lias  been  thought  by  "Wollaston  and  others 
that  they  might  be  ascribed  to  the  cookec. 
animal  food,  and  fermented  liquors,  taken 
by  man.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  both  the 
vegetarian  and  temperance  advocates  have 
a strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  views. 

Gowland’s  Lotion.  This  is  a Solution 
of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  Emulsion  of  Bitter 
Almonds ; it  has  the  appearance  of  milk, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  Cosmetics  (which  see) . 

Gracilis  (Latin  for  slender) . The  name 
!)f  a long  thin  muscle  of  the  interior  of  the 
diigh ; or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  internal 
femoral  region. 

GiLViNS.  These  are  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  of  grasses ; w'e  some- 
times term  them  “ cereals.”  From  them 
the  whole  human  family  derive  theif  chief 
nutriment,  and  they  are,  in  their  constitu- 
ents, the  nearest  approach  to  animal  food 
whicli  can  be  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; in  them  the  mineral  elements  of  the 
soil,  and  the  gases  of  tlie  atmosphere,  are 
so  i)roportioned  and  combined,  as  to  present 
to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  the 
materials  best  fitted  to  support  the  bodily 
functions,  and  afford  nourishment  to  the 
tissues.  This  nourishment,  which  the  various 
grains  afford  to  animal  bodies,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads ; in  the  first  we 
find  the  azotized  principle,  adapted  to  build 
up  and  supply  the  waste  of  the  muscular, 
or  fibrous  and  albuminous  tissues,  (see 
Gluten) ; in  the  second  we  have  the  non- 
azotized  principle,  which  supplies  respir- 
atory food,  forms  fat,  &c.  (sec  Starch)  ; and 
in  the  third  the  mineral  principle,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
and  eai'ths,  which  goes  to  form  the  bones,  the 
nerves,  and  the  tissues  generally.  Of  course, 
the  nutrient  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity 
and  proportion  of  each  of  their  constituent 
principles.  See  Barley.^  Maize.,  Millet, 
Oats,  Rice,  Rye,  Wheat.  &c.,  which  are 
the  chief  grains  in  use. 

Grains  op  Paradise,  or  Guinea  Grains. 
The  seeds  of  the  Amomutn  Granum  Bar»^ 


disce,  belonging  to  a genus  of  plants  all  of 
wliich  bear  aromatic  seeds ; among  them  ara 
found  Cardamoms  and  Millagetio  Fepper 


These  grains  are  stimulant  and  aromatic, 
and  have  been  given  in  large  doses  for 
ague ; they  are  also  used  to  give  a false 
strength  to  Beer,  Wine,  and  other  liquors. 
See  Amomum. 

Graines  d’ Avignon.  The  fruit  of  the 
Rhamnus  Infeetorius,  and  other  species  of 
Buckthorn,  commonly  known  as  French 
Berries ; they  have  aperient  properties,  but 
are  not  now  much  used.  See  Buekthorn. 

Ghana  MoiiUCCA.  An  old  name  for  the 
seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglii,  from  which  the 
drastic  oil  is  extracted.  See  Croton  Oil. 

Granate  Cortex.  (See  Pomegranate.) 

Grand  Couvre-Chef.  A French  surgi- 
cal term,  applied  to  a handkerchief  used  as 
a bandage.  See  Bandages. 

Grandines  (plural  of  the  Latin  grando, 
a hail  stone).  Applied  by  Wesser  to  en- 
larged Tubercles  (which  see). 

Granulation  (Latin  granum,  a grain). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
metallic  substances  are  converted  into  grains 
or  coarse  powder.  In  surgery,  which  more 
nearly  concerns  us,  the  little  grain-like 
jieces  of  flesh  which  form  on  the  surfaces  ol 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
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to  fih  eiem  up,  and  so  advance  the  healing 
process,  are  termed  Granulations.  This 
process  is  sometimes  called  GranatioHj  or 
Jncat'nation.  In  weak  and  unhealthy  states 
of  the  system,  healing  by  Granulation  does 
not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  otherwise,  and  the 
sore  remains  depressed  and  smooth,  with  a 
shiny  appearance  ; but  sometimes  the  Gra- 
nulations are  excessive,  and  then  we  have 
what  is  called  Proud  Flesh  (which  see), 
also  Ulcers,  JFoimds. 

Gkapes.  Mos'  persons  are  fond  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  and  there  are  few  with 
whom  it  disagrees : to  those  suffering  from 
the  thirst  attendant  on  fever  it  is  most 


ascribed  to  the  plant,  which  belongs  to  tbi 
natural  order  Lahiatea:.  See  Hyssop, 


gratefn.  and  pleasant,  and  may  he  safely 
recommended,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
swallow  not  the  skins:  it  is  better  also  to 
reject  the  stones,  if  many  Grapes  are  taken : 
a few  will  do  no  harm.  See  Fruit. 

Gravedo  (Latin  gravis,  heavy).  A 
cataract  or  cold,  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
heaviness  in  the  head. 

G^ttola  OFFiaNALis  (Latin  gratia, 
gracious,  or  giving).  The  Hedge  Hyssop, 
80  called  on  account  of  the  virtues  formerly 


Gil\.vel  {FoXin  gravis,  heavy).  Crystal- 
line sediments  deposited  in  the  bladdes 
from  the  urine ; when  amorphous,  that  is, 
shapeless,  irregular,  pd  reducible  to 
powder,  they  may  be  either  red  or  pink, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Lithate  of  Ammonia  j 
or  white,  into  the  composition  of  which  the 
Phosphates  largely  enter.  When  crystal- 
lized, they  may  be  also  red,  or  white,  tho 
former  consisting  of  crystals  of  Uric  or 
Lithic  Acid,  and  the  latter  of  Triple  Phos- 
phate of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia.  Although 
the  deposits  in  Gravel  vary  considerably 
in  their  form  and  colour,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  character  also  ; yet  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  essentially  the  same.  11 
the  deposited  particles  remain  stationary  in 
the  bladder  for  a length  of  time,  others 
gather  around  them  until  they  form  a hard 
solid  mass,  which  has  to  be  broken  down  or 
crushed  before  it  can  be  removed,  and  thia 
constitutes  the  operation  of  Lithotomy 
(which  see).  *' 

The  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  Gravel  are 
constipated  bowels,  restlessness,  and  dry 
skin,  withoainflin  the  loins,  commonly  ou 
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one  side,  where  it  descends,  following  the 
course  of  the  urethra ; the  thigh  and  leg 
feel  numbed;  and  sometimes  in  the  male 
the  testicles  are  drawn  up.  There  is  fre- 
quently sickness,  and  an  urgent  d^ire  to 
make  water,  which  is  passed  with  difficult)^ , 
and  is  high-coloured  and  turbid,  depos^ing 
a sandy  powder,  which  is  sometimes  red,  at 
others  white,  or  a mixture  or  alternation  ot 
the  two  colours,  with  occasionally  a bloody 
tinge.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  common  in  such  a case ; there  wul  pro- 
bably be  constipated  bowels,  with  acid  eruc- 
tations with  great  restlessness,  and  a sense 
of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  ^ 

Constitution  Water  is  a remedv  in  the 
treatment  of  Uric  acid  gravel  which  has  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  of  late ; it  is  sold  at 
,5s.  2d.  per  bottle,  of  which  an  eighth  part 
is  directed  to  be  taken  four  times  a day 
this  quantity  contains  about  3 drachms  ol 
Carbonate  of  Potash,  to  the  presence  of 
which  it  owes  its  efficacy.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  of  stranguary,  gravel, 
and  stone  ; but,  says  _Dr.  llassall,  the 
only  cases  to  which  it  is  really  applicable, 
are  those  of  Uric  acid  diathesis : in  some 
forms  of  urinary  deposit  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischief. 

GmivE- YARDS.  As  a matter  closely  con- 
nected with  sanitation,  or  the  laws  of  health, 
it  behoves  us  to  say  a few  words  upon  this 
subject  here.  Until  quite  recently,  the 
Graveyards  of  our  populous  towns  and 
cities  were  a disgrace  to  a civilised  com- 
munity, and  frequent  sources  of  pestilence 
and  death;  over-crowded  and  closely  sur- 
rounded by  houses  as  they  were,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  still  are,  it  cannot  be  other- 
^vi3e  5 the  mass  of  decomposed  animal  matter 
lyin»  in  many  instances  so  near  to  the 
surface,  must  give  out  noxious  gases,  which 
are  breathed  by  those  surrounding  the  loca- 
lity of  course  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
health.  Graveyards  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
removed  a considerable  distance  from  human 
habitations;  a light  sandy  or  chalky  soil  is 
best  for  them,  and  the  corpses  should  be  at 
least  six  feet  below  the  surface  ; they  should 
also  be  in  an  elevated  spot,  so  that  the  winds 
may  sweep  over  them  and  bear  away  all 

noxious  effluvia.  . , ^ -kt’i. 

Grecian  Water.  A solution  of  Nitrate 

of  Silver  used  for  dyeing  the  hair  black ; 
exposure  to  the  air  soon  turns  it  purple. 

Green  Sickness.  The  popular  name  for 
Chlorosis  (which  see).  It  has  obtained  this 
name  from  the  pale  and  greenish  cast  ot  the 
Bkin  of  the  patient ; it  is  one  of  the  forms  ot 
A.noemia  (which  see),  and  chiefly  aflects 
j^oung  girls,  although  adult  and  even  mar- 


ried women,  and  young  delicate  maleis  afe 
subject  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  pallor  of 
the  skin,  which  is  common  to  all  the  forms 
of  ansemia,  this  has  some  peculiar  symptoms, 
such  as  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  extreme 
nervousness,  pain  in  the  side,  swelling  of 
the  ankles,  headache  recurring  at  certain 
periods ; there  is  also  frequently  depraveo 
appetite,  and  a disinclination  for  wholesome 
food  altogether.  If  the  case  is  long  neglected 
the  symptoms  become  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  secretions  are  unhealthy  in  charac- 
ter and  deficient  in  quantity ; the  limbs 
swell,  the  pains  in  the  head  and  face  are 
more  severe,  and  so  weak  is  the  patient  that 
every  exertion,  even  the  slightest,  is  labo- 
rious ; the  depraved  appetite  becomes  more 
remarkable,  cinders,  chalk,  slate  pencil,  and 
articles  equally  unfit  for  eating,  are  sought 
for,  and  masticated,  with  avidity.  The  dis- 
ease appears  to  arise  from  a defect  in  the 
blood  of  the  red  particles,  and  other  solid 
constituents,  and  this  is  caused  by  defecti\  e 
assimilation ; those  young  persons  of  seden- 
tdry  li3.l)itSj  or  wlio  work  in  crowdou.  i^ic* 
tories,  who  live  in  underground  kitchens, 
and  the  like,  are  paiticularly  subject  to  it, 
especially  domestic  servants,  and  others, 
who  change  a life  of  open  air  activity  in  the 
country  for  one  of  close  confinement  in  a 
town.  Change  of  air,  tonics,  and  the  course 
of  treatment  prescribed  under  the  head  of 
Anosmia,  is  the  best  in  such  cases.  Exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  and  nourishing  diet,  are  the 
grand  restoratives.  Iron  w the  best  tonic, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  Quinine  , it 
should  be  given  in  the  least  nauseous  form, 
and  at  least  one  hour  before  meals. 

Gregory’s  Powder.  So  called  from  Dr. 
Gregory  who  first  used  it,  consists  of  Rhu- 
barb, Calcined  Magnesia,  and  Ginger,  in 
the  proportion  of  2 parts  of  the  first,  4 of 
the  second,  and  1 of  the  third.  It  is  an 
excellent  stomachic  and  mild  aperient,  and 
may  be  taken  occasionally  by  both  adults 
and  children  with  great  advantage  ; but  it 
should  not  be  taken  often  and  regularly,  as 
the  quantity  of  magnesia  will  be  likely  to 
irritate  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  bring 
on  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Gregory  s 
Powder  may  be  taken  either  in  simple  water, 
or  with  a few  drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  which 
will  increase  its  stimulant  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. i-  • • 

Grey  Lotion.  A preparation  for  irri- 
table sores,  consisting  of  Submuriate  of 
Mercury  and  Lime  Water.  j 

Groats.  The  decorticated  seeds  of  the 
Avena  Sativa.  See  Gruel ^ 

Grocer’s  Itch.  A variety  of  the  disease 
known  a§  Eczema  (which  see) ; it  u di»- 
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tin^ished  by  the  generic  term  impetx- 
ffinodes,  and  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
sugar  on  the  skin  : frequent  ablutions,  with 
the  use  of  mild  saline  aperients  will  prove 
the  most  effectual  remedies ; if  there  is  much 
inflammation  and  itching,  fomentation  with 
warm  gruel  or  milk,  and  warm  bran  poultices 
will  be  of  service. 

Guomwell.  The  Lithosperma  Officinale^ 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Boraginece, 
found  in  this  country,  and  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a remedy  in  calculous  disorders. 


now  any  medical  reputation. 

Ghosaline  {grosalce^  a goosberry).  The 
name  given  by  Guibourt  to  the  peculiar 
jainciple  extracted  from  gooseberry  and 
other  acid  fruits,  forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

Groundsel.  The  botanical  name  of  this 
common  wayside  plant  is  Senecio  Vulgaris  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Compositce, 
and  the  generic  name  of  its  tribe  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  senex^  age,  on  account  of  the 
silvery  hair-like  filaments  with  which  the 
seeds  are  surrounded.  Groundsel  now  chiefly 
used  as  a food  for  birds,  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  cataplasms,  from  an  idea  that 
U 'MU  good  fer  dekneis  of  the  stomach.  A 


weak  Infusion  of  the  plant  ia  still  some- 
times given  as  a purgative,  and  a strong 
Infusion  as  an  emetic;  it  is  also  chopped 
up  and  given  to  horses  to  free  them  from 


botts,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  cooling 
for  song  birds. 

Growth.  The  act  of  growing  or  the 
state  of  being  grown.  The  Growth  of  the 
human  body  depends  upon  its  having  first  a 
proper  amount  of  nervous  excitement;  which 
exercise  only  can  give,  and  next  a due  supply 
of  healthy  blood,  which  depends  partly  on 
the  food  taken,  the  air  breathed,  and  a right 
action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs.  All  these  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  the  muscular  and 
other  tissues  of  the  body;  but  especially  ex- 
ercise, without  which  there  may  be  growth, 
but  it  will  be  of  a morbid,  unhealthy  cha- 
racter. The  man  who  earns  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  he  who  does 
nothing  but  sit  at  home  and  pamper  his 
appetites,  may  be  equally  stout,  and  per- 
haps well-looking ; they  may  both  carry  the 
same  arnount  of  animal  matter,  indeed  the 
latter  will,  in  all  likelihood,  bear  more  than 
the  former ; but  if  we  compare  the  nature  of 
the  development,  we  shall  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent : in  one  case  it  will  be  firm  and  com- 
pact, and  in  the  other  soft  and  diffuse,  or, 
as  is  commonly  said,  flabby;  there  is  too 
much  adipose  matter — fat  ; and  the  joints  of 
the  frame  are  not  well  knit.  Some  animals 
attain  their  Growth  much  more  quickly  than 
man,  with  whom  the  process  continueai 
generally  up  to  the  20th  year,  and  if  it  then 
appears  to  cease,  it  is  not  boenuse  new  ma- 
terial h not  constantly  added  to  the  edet. 
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but  that  the  supply  and  waste  then  becomes 
equalized,  or  nearly  so.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  the  end  of  seven  years  a man  has 
scarcely  a particle  of  the  same  matter  about 
him  as  constituted  his  frame  and  substance 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period ; in  a per- 
fect state  of  health,  except  as  regards  fatty 
deposits,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  state,  he  ought  not  to  increase  or 
diminish  in  bulk  until  old  age  comes  on, 
that  is  after  the  60th  year ; the  supply  of 
material  will  then  begin  to  lessen,  and  a 
falling  away  is  the  consequence. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  when  Growth 
is  most  rapid,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  : the  appe- 
tite of  a growing  child  should  not  be  stinted, 
neither  should  it  be  pampered ; he  is  not 
likely  to  eat  too  much  of  that  which  is 
really  nutritive  and  fit  for  him,  and  it  is  a 
very  mistaken  kindness  to  let  him  eat  to 
repletion  of  that  which  is  not  so.  See  Age, 
Appetite^  Food. 

Gruel.  This  well  known  article  of 
invalid  diet,  is  frequently  so  prepared  as  to 
be  absolutely  injurious,  instead  of,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  wholesome  and  salutar}^ ; the 
old  fashioned  Embden  Groats,  or  those  called 
“ Kobiuson's,”  which  are  simply  oats  de- 
prived of  their  husks,  and  crushed,  are  the 
best  materials  for  making  Gruel  for  adults  ; 
they  should  be  boiled  slowly  in  water  for  two 
or  three  hours  at  least,  to  extract  their 
nutritive  principles.  For  children,  the  Pre- 
pared Groats  are  best,  as  they  are  ground 
very  fine,  and  have  probably  a little  wheaten 
flour  mixed  Avith  the  oatmeal,  which  cor- 
rects its  laxative  tendency ; the  best  mode 
of  preparation  is  to  mix,  say  a teaspoonful  of 
the  Meal  with  a little  Cold  Water,  in  a basin, 
taking  care  to  get  it  properly  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps ; into  this  stir  gradually  a 
cupful  of  Boiling  "Water,  pour  the  whole 
into  the  saucepan,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  stirring  the  while,  then  strain  if  at 
all  lumpy,  and  add  half-a  cupful  of  Milk; 
sweeten  Avith  Lump  Sugar,  and  if  agreeable, 
grate  into  it  a very  little  Nutmeg.  The 
coarse  Scotch  oatmeal,  if  Avell  boiled,  makes 
an  admirable  Gruel ; some  persons  prefer 
to  take  Salt  in  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  per- 
haps better  for  weakly  stomachs  than 
sweetened.  See  Diet.,  Invalids. 

Grutum.  a name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  eruption  called  Millet  liash.  See 
Milium.!  Fashes. 

GryllusVerrucworus.  Akind  of  grass; 
hopper,  Avhieh  in  Sweden  has  the  repu- 
tation of  destroying  warw,  by  biting  oif  the 


excrescence  and  discharging  on  the  raw  sur- 
face a corrosive  liquid. 

Guaiacum.  The  wood  and  gum  resin  of 
the  Lignum  Vitce ; a West  Indian  tree  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Zygophyllaeece., 
and  called  by  botanists  Guaiacum  O^cinaliSy 
are  both  used  medicinally,  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  cutaneous  and  syphilitic  diseases, 
gout,  and  rheumatism.  The  TFood,  which  if 
very  hard  and  close  grained,  is  rasped  small, 
and  from  it  is  prepared  the  Decoction  of 


Guaiacum ; dose  from  2 to  4 ounces ; it  is 
also  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Compound 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  and  other  diet 
drinks  taken  to  purify  the  blood,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Compound  Lime 
AV ater : an  Extract  is  likewise  made  from 
it,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains. 
The  Gum  is  given  in  Powder  in  10  or  20 
grain  doses,  often  mixed  with  Magnesia  or 
Milk  of  Sulphur:  its  other  officinal  pre- 
parations are  Mixture  of  Guaiacum,  dose 
from  1 to  3 tablespoonsful,  2 or  3 three 
times  a day,  and  Simple  and  Compound  or 
Ammoniated  Tinctures,  dose  from  1 to  2 
drachms.  Those  suffering  from  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism,  especially  if  of 
^philitic  origin,  cannot  do  better  than  take 
Guiaicum  Mixture  and  Plummer’s  Pill ; the 
former  prepared  thus  :■ — PoAvdered  Gums, 
Guwiicum  and  A«^cia,  of  each  1^  drachms; 
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Nitrate  of  Potash  ^ a drachm ; Tincture  of 
Conium,  or  _Hyoscyamu8  1 drachm,  or  Tinc- 
ture of  Opium  ^ a drachm ; Cinnamon 
Water  G ounces ; mix  and  take  2 table- 
spoonsful  three  times  a day,  with  one  of  the 
above  named  pills  every  night.  If  more 
agreeable  to  take  it  in  the  fonu  of  Powder 
rub  down  3 drachms  of  each  of  the  Gums 
with  1 drachm  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  9 
drachms  of  Compound  Cinnamon  Powder; 
take  i a drachm  in  a little  Milk  three  times 
a day. 

Guaranine.  a vegetable  principle  dis- 
covered in  the  fruit  of  the  FauUna  Sorbilis. 
It  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver.  We  do  not  learn  that  it 
has  been  applied  to  any  medical  purposes. 

Guberxaculum  (Latin  for  the  rudder  of 
a ship).  A name  given  by  Hunter  to  the 
fibre- vascular  substance  between  the  testes 
and  scrotum  in  the  foetus,  because  he  consi- 
dered it  the  principal  agent  in  directing  the 
course  of  the  testes  in  its  descent.  See  Testes. 

Guido’s  Balsam.  This  was,  at  one  time, 
a favourite  remed}'"  for  rheumatic  and  neu- 
ralgic pains ; its  composition  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  present 
Soap  Linament,  with  a little  Laudanum. 

Guinea  Men  Weed.  Avulgar  name  for 
letevena  AUiacea,  an  .acrid  tropical  plant 


Guinea  Worm.  A small  round  worm, 
with  a black  head  and  a white  body, 
not  unlike  the  string  of  a violin,  which  is 
found  beneath  the  skin,  between  the  muscles 
and  cellular  membrane  of  negroes  and 
others,  who  have  been  for  a time  in  tropical 
climates,  particularly  on  the  West  coast  of 
Africa ; the  feet  and  calves  of  the  legs  arv 
the  i)arts  into  which  this  parasite  chiefly 
penetrates,  and  the  symptoms  of  its  presencl 
are,  first  itching  and  irritation  of  the  part,  in 


which,  on  close  inspection,  you  will  gene^ 
rally  discover  a small  blister.  The  pain,  ^ 
first,  is  not  acute,  but  gradually  there  aristj^ 
an  angry  swelling  like  a boil,  and  there  h 
much  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  with, 
however,  but  little  disposition  to  suppura- 
tion, This  goes  on  for  some  time,  and  then 
, ^l^ick^  spot,  the  head  of  the  worm, 
shows  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling. 
As  soon  as  this  is  suflSciently  protruded  it 
must  be  taken  hold  of  very  gently,  and  an 
effort  made  to  draw  it  out,  whioh  effort 
must  be  renewed  every  now  and  then,  care 
being  taken  not  to  pull  so  forcibly  as  to 
break  the  body  of  the  worm,  as,  if  any  part 
18  left  in,  it  is  likely  to  cause  a troublesome 
ulcer.  The  best  plan  is  to  affix  tlie  head  to 
a piece  of  cotton  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
quill,  and  taking  the  two  ends  of  this  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  thumbs  turn  it  gently 
round.  The  animal  varies  in  length  from 
5 pr  6 inches  to  as  many  feet,  so  that  the 
winding  operation  is  sometimes  a tedious 
one ; but  patience  and  perseverance  in  this, 
^ in  most  cases,  will  generally  overcome 
the  difficulties.  When  the  whole  of  the 
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worm  IS  extracted,  the  wound  should  be 
dressed  with  some  kind  of  healing  Ointment 
or  It  It  IS  much  inflamed,  a simple  Water 
Dressing  will  for  a time  be  best.  Should 
the  worm  break,  and  the  part  become  ulce- 
rated in  consequence,  it  must  be  poulticed 
and  treated  like  a common  Ulcer  (which 

The  Chigre.,  or  Sand  Fly  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  another  of  these  troublesome  para- 
Bites,  which  abound  in  hot  climates.  Like 
the  Guinea  worm  it  insinuates  itself  into 
the  soft  and  tender  parts,  generally,  how- 

the  flow  of  the  I produces  siinilar^effefts^to^  tW  w’  de^ 
w«rib«d,  but  presents  no  available  part  for 
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the  operator  to  lay  hold  of;  it,  therefore, 
has  to  he  cut  out,  and  this  should  he  done 
as  early  as  possible.  Some  of  the  negro 
doctors  are  very  dexterous  in  extracting 
this  fly,  "which  if  suffered  to  remain  will 
cause  deep  ulceration  of  the  tissues,  and, 
perhaps,  will  render  amputation  necessary. 
After  the  extraction  of  the  several  hags, 
which  these  flies  form,  the  wounds  are 
washed  with  a strong  infusion  of  Tobacco, 
or  a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  the 
wound  is  covered  with  a Tar  plaister. 

Gullet.  The  tube  which  extends  from  the 
throat,  or  fauces,  to  the  stomach,  termed  by 
surgeons  the  (Esophagus  (which  see)  ; it 
forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal  (which  see),  and  through  it,  of  course, 
all  the  food  taken  must  pass,  being  pro- 
pelled downward  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  form  one  of  its  poats. 
It  is  narrowest  at  the  top — and  here,  if  any 
whore,  a morsel  of  food,  or  other  object 
too  large  for  the  passage,  would  stick  fast, 
an  occurrence  which  is  sometimes  attended 
Avitli  serious  consequences.  Persons,  when 
eating,  should  have  this  in  mind,  and  mas- 
ticate their  food  well  before  attempting  to 
swallow;  they  should  also  remember,  that 
the  food  does  not  simply  fall  through  an 
opening  prepared  for  it,  but  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  and  passed  downward  from  circle  to 
circle  of  the  muscular  rings,  which  not  only 
oj)en  to  receive  it,  but  close  behind  to  push 
it  further  down;  and  thus  an  attempt  to 
swallow  food  too  quickly  will  interfere  with 
this  action,  causing  a spasmodic  pain  and  a 
sensation  of  choking.  When  a piece  of  food 
too  large  for  the  passage  sticks  fast  in  the 
Gullet,  and  cannot  be  removed,  death  from 
suffocation  will  be  likely  to  ensue.  Some- 
times the  obstruction  can  be  pushed  down 
into  the  wider  part  of  the  passage  by  means 
of  a finger  passed  into  the  opening  of  the 
Gullet ; or,  if  it  cannot,  this  may  be  accom- 
]dished  by  means  of  what  is  called  a Fro- 
bang,  which  is  a smooth,  round  piece  of 
whalebone,  about  2 feet  long,  and  as  thick 
ns  a wheaten  straw,  to  the  smallest  end  of 
which  a piece  of  sponge  about  the  size  and 
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shape  of  a marble  is  firmly  attached.  Some- 
thing like  this  may  be  extemporized  out  of 
the  "whalebone  rib  of  an  umbrella,  or  a very 
thin  cane,  having  a knob  of  some  soft, 
yielding  substance  fastened  to  it.  In  using 
the  instrument,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  patient’s  head  thrown  well  back,  and  to 
let  the  chief  pressure  be  upon  the  back  of 
the  throat;  the  instrument  must  be  well 


oiled  or  greased  in  some  way,  and  pushei 
steadily  and  quickly  down  until  the  ob* 
struction  is  felt  to  give  way.  If  this  should 
be  a fish-bone  or  other  jagged  object,  which 
is  likely  to  penetrate  the  membrane,  and  get 
firmly  fixed,  the  removal  is  not  so  easily 
effected.  A little  dexterous  management  ol 
the  fingers  will  often  do  this,  as  it  is  seldom 
far  in  the  passage.  In  all  such  cases  a 
surgeon  should  be  summoned  without  de- 
lay, for  an  operation  may  be  necessary.  If 
the  obstruction  remain  long,  and  be  of  the 
nature  last  mentioned,  it  may  cause  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  of  the  part.  If  the 
obstruction  be  small,  such  as  a pin  or  a 
single  spine  of  fish-bone,  some  crumb  of 
bread  well  masticated  will  probably  carry 
it  down.  When  it  is  removed,  there  will 
commonly  be  a sensation  as  though  the  ob- 
stacle were  still  lodged  in  the  throat,  "which 
keeps  up  the  uneasiness  in  the  patient’s 
mind;  but  if  still  there,  a distinct  prickmg 
may  always  be  felt  when  the  throat  is 
pressed. 

There  is  sometimes  a spasmodic  afifection 
of  the  Gullet  which  renders  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing difficult,  and  induces  a belief  that 
something  is  lodged  there  ; this  may  be 
attributed  to  spasm  or  hysteria,  if  it  is  not 
caused  by  the  effort  to  swallow  too  quickly. 
A sense  of  choking  and  suffocation  is  sorne- 
times  the  result  of  foreign  bodies  getting 
into  and  irritating  the  windpipe,  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  gullet.  See  lungs,  Throat. 

Gllph  Yv''eed.  a marine  plant  or  plants, 
so  called  from  the  enormous  quantity  found 
floating  about  the  Gulf  of  Florida ; we  have 
it  also  in  considerable  quantities  on  our  o"wn 
coasts.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  raw  as  a salad, 
or  pickled  like  samphire  ; it  is  slightly 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  brought  from  Devon- 
^ire,  and  consumed  as  a luxury  in  London. 
Whether  it  consists  of  one  or  more  species, 
it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  genus  of  ma- 
rine plants  called  Lavers  (which  see). 

Gum  (Latin  gummi).  A concrete  vegetable 
substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees, 
and  hardens  on  the  surface ; it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  this 
distinguishes  it  from  Gum  Resin,  which  is 
so  only  in  spirit.  Many  kinds  both  of  Gum 
and  Gum  Eesin  are  used  medicinally,  and 
spoken  of  in  this  work  under  tlie  several 
heads  of  the  plants  from  which  they  come. 
(See  Acacia,  &c).  . . 

Gum  is  the  common  proximate  principle 
of  vegetables,  or  the  primary  form  of  vege- 
table textures ; in  its  constituents  it  re- 
sembles starch  and  sugar,  bcitig  ol  oxygen, 
42  carbon,  and  7 hydrogen.  It  la  soluble, 
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glutinoTi#,  and  mucilaginous ; heated  it 
Womes  charcoal,  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid 
water  it  forms  sugar.  Of  Gum,  there  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  we  need  mention 
but  three  : — 1st.  Gum  Arabic,  which  is  the 
juice  or  sap  of  several  species  of  Acacia 
(which  see) ; it  consists,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius, of  carbon,  42-68;  oxygen,  50-95; 
hydrogen,  6-37  : 2nd.  Gum  of  Starch,  which 
is  the  soluble  substance  of  the  fecula: 
3rd.  Common  Gum,  which  exudes  from  the 
bark,  and  even  the  pericarp  of  fruit  trees,  as 
the  Almond,  Cherry,  &c. 

Gums.  These  are  the  cellular  and  mucous 
membranes  which  cover  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses of  the  jaw  before  the  growth  of  the 
teeth,  the  fangs  of  which  they  afterwards 
envelope.  They  are  liable  to  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  ulcei-ation,  resulting  in 
abscesses  and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the 
tissues,  to  which  allusion  is  here  necessary. 

Sponginess  or  Scurvy  of  the  Gums  is  some- 
times caused  by  an  accumulation  of  tartar 
about  the  teeth,  which  is  owing  to  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  generally.  In 
this  disease,  the  Gums  become  soft  and 
spongy,  and  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch ; 
tney  are  also  extremely  tender,  and  swell 
outwardly,  receding  from  the  teeth,  which 
eventually  are  left  unsupported  and  fall  out, 
although  they  may  exhibit  no  signs  of 
Caries.  (See  Teeth) . 

If  a scorbutic  habit  of  body  be  the  cause 
of  this  malady,  the  symptoms  may  be  re- 
lieved by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
and  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  under 
the  head  of  Scurvy  : a lotion,  composed  as 
follows,  should  be  applied  with  a soft  tooth- 
brush, night  and  morning  : — Solution  of 
Chlorinated  Soda  1 ounce,  Tincture  of  Myrrh 
6 drachms,  Eau  de  Cologne  10  drachms. 
Water  5 ounces.  The  Tincture  of  Myrrh 
alone  is  a very  good  application,  if  it  does 
not  make  the  Gums  smart  too  much,  which 
it  commonly  does.  Sometimes  a morbid 
growth  of  the  Gum  extends  downwards  so 
as  to  cover  the  tooth,  and  intervene  between 
it  and  the  opposite  one ; the  remedy  for  this 
is  the  lancet,  with  which,  or  a sharp  pen- 
knife, the  extra  growth  may  be  cut  off  with- 
out danger ; a lotion,  composed  of  Alum  and 
Tincture  of  IMyrrh,  about  1 drachm  of  the 
former  and  4 of  the  latter  to  ^ a pint  of 
Water,  should  be  used  after  the  excision,  as 
a styptic. 

Gum  Boils  are  the  result  of  inflammation. 
Tliey  are  small  abscesses,  and  contain  matter 
which  should  be  let  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  means  of  a sharp  penknife  or  lancet ; but 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  operation  until 


the  boil  is  in  a fit  state,  which  may  bo  known 
by  the  projection  at  the  sides  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  shiny  distended  appearance  of  the 
investing  membianc  • the  process  of  ripen- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  may  be  hastened  by  hot 
applications  to  the  cheek  next  to  the  swell- 
ing ; and,  if  the  pain  is  excessive,  a leeci 
applied  to  the  gum  will  probably  affort, 
relief ; if  there  are  febrile  symptoms,  cooling 
aperients  should  be  given,  and  the  patient 
treated  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Abscesses. 

Inflammation  of  the  Gums  often  arisc-a 
from  the  irritation  caused  by  decayed  teeth  ; 
the  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  the  removal 
of  the  oflending  matters;  after  that,  apply 
leeches,  and  reduce  the  system  b\’-  an  anti- 
phogistic  course  of  treatment,  if  necessary. 

The  Gums  of  Children  often  become  mucli 
swollen  and  indurated  when  they  are  cutting 
teeth,  and  in  this  case,  a judicious  use  of  the 
lancet  is  almost  sure  to  give  relief,  first  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  secondly  by  the  as- 
sistance thus  afforded  to  nature  in  a difficult 
operation.  More  on  this  head  will  be  said 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Teething,  (which 
se^. 

The  appearance  of  the  Gums  frequently 
affords  valuable  information  in  investigating 
the  nature  of  diseases : thus,  when  swollen 
and  spongy,  they  indicate  scurvy ; when 
there  is  a blue  line  along  the  edge,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  lead  has  been  imbibed 
into  the  system,  either  by  drinking  water 
passed  through  pipes  of  that  metal,  or  by 
handling  it  in  one  or  more  of  its  forms  and 
combinations,  as  painters  are  obliged  to  do ; 
a pink  line  indicates  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ; and  when  there  is  inflammation,  with 
soreness  and  sponginess,  accompanied  by  a 
deepening  of  the  colour,  and  a fetid  breath, 
Ave  may  generally  set  it  down  to  mercurial 
salivation;  Avhen  this  is  the  case,  a AVash 
made  of  2 drachms  of  Muriatic  Acid  to  a 
pint  of  Water,  will  be  found  efficacious. 
Of  Astringent  AVashes,  none  perhaps  will 
be  used  with  better  effect  than  that  pre- 
pared of  Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Alum,  pre- 
sci'ibed  above  : a very  good  and  cheap  pre- 
paration is  simply  1 drachm  of  Alum 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  AVater : for  foul  ulcer- 
ous Gums,  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of 
Soda,  with  Camphor  Mixture,  should  b^ 
used. 

Gumma.  Is  the  name  given  to  a small 
tumour,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  con- 
tents to  the  gum. 

Gum  Kash.  Is  a species  of  Strophulus 
(which  see),  a disease  peculiar  to  infants; 
it  is  the  same  as  Red  Gum,  and  has  among 
its  varieties  Wildfire  Rash,  and  White  Gum, 
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These  are  all  cutaneous  diseases,  including 
Rank  Red  Gum,  and  other  affections  well 
Jniown  to  nurses  and  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies, See  Infancy. 

GusTOLAiiY  ^Latin  gusto.,  to  taste).  A 
name  of  the  lingual  nerve,  which  passes 
near  to  the  palate,  and  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  tasting:  it  is  a branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary.  See  Nerves. 

Gutta  (Latin  for  drop;  plural  guttce). 
Hence  we  have  several  surgical  and  medical 
terms,  sucli  as  Gutta  opaca.,  applied  to 
Cataract  (which  see) ; G.  serena,  a species 
of  blindness,  in  which  the  eye  remains 
clear  and  appai’ently  unaffected,  except 
that  there  is  unusual  dilation  of  the  pupil, 
which  do  not  contract  on  the  approach  of 
light  or  any  object  (See  Atnaurosis,  Eye')  ; 
G.  Rosacea,  Rosy  Drop  (See  Acne).  Then 
there  are  certain  preparations,  such  as  G. 
Anodyna  (Anodyne  Drop),  a Solution  of 
Morphine  ; G.  Nigra  (Black  Drop),  a com- 
osition  of  Opium,  Hutmeg,  and  Saffron, 
oiled  in  Verjuice,  sweetened  with  Sugar 
and  fermented  with  Yeast;  it  is  some- 
times called  Lancashire  Drops ; Gutta  Vitcc 
(Latin  for  Drops  of  Life),  is  a nostrum  for- 
merly much  in  repute  for  various  internal 
complaints ; its  exact  composition  is  not 
known  ; but  its  chief  properties  appear  to 
liave  been  those  of  a strong  ah'oholic  stimu- 
lant and  cordial.  There  are  other  prepara- 
tions having  this  i)refix  Gutta,  which  term, 
under  its  contractions  Gt.  or  Gtt.,  was  for- 
merly much  more  used  in  prescriptions  than 
at  present ; minim  is  more  correct,  because 
more  precise  in  the  quantity. 

Gutta  Pekcha,  or  Pertsha.  This  valua- 
ble article  is  a Gum  resin,  the  product  of 
Isonandra  Gutta,  a tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  SapotacecB,  found  in  India, 
but  more  particularly  in  Sumatra  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  This  article  has 
recently  come  into  extensive  use  in  medical 
and  surgical  practice ; possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  being  easily  moulded,  when  warm, 
to  any  required  shape,  it  has  been  found  a 
very  useful  adjunct  to  the  repair  of  fractures, 
and  various  other  injuries  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject.  It  is  also  water- 
proof, and,  a sheeting  prepared  from  it 
13  now  used  in  most  hospitals  and  sick 
rooms,  as  a protection  to  bedding  from  the 
natural  and  other  discharges  of  the  patients. 

Gymnastics  (Greek  gymnaxo,  to  exercise 
.naked).  Bathing,  swimming,  leaping, 
wrestling,  and  the  rude  sports  of  the  arena 
generally,  would  come  under  the  ancient 
meaning  of  this  term ; but  we  apply  it  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  those  exercises 
^hicb  are  deemed  conducive  to  health,  by 


developing  the  muscles,  and  promoting  thd 
action  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs. 
Gymnastics  now  form  part  of  the  training  of 
our  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so  ; for,  unless  there  is  a proper 
development  of  the  physical  powers,  the 
mental  growth  is  likely  to  suifer.  The 
gymnasium  as  well  as  the  school  must  help 
to  form  the  men  and  women  of  the  coming 
generation,  or  we  shall  have  a sickly  and 
stunted  race,  both  mental  and  bodBy.  See 
Exercise. 

Gymnospermje  (Greek  gymnos,  naked, 
seed).  A botanical  term  applied  to 
plants  which  have  their  seeds  destitute  of  a 
pericarp.  Its  opposite  is  Angiospermm. 

Gypsum  (Greek  gypsos  chalk,  from  geos 
earth,  and  opse  to  bake) . This  is  chalk  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water ; when  these  latter,  or  a portion  of 
them,  are  driven  off  by  heat  it  falls  into 
powder,  and  constitutes  what  we  call  Plaster 
of  Paris,  useful  for  modelling  and  talcing 
casts  of  parts  of  the  human  frame,  but  not 
otherwise  employed  in  connection  with 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Gyri  (plural  of  the  Latin  a circuit). 
Applied  to  the  spiral  cavities  of  the  internal 
Ear  (which  see) . 

IIabit  (Latin  habitics).  State  or  condition 
of  the  body : thus  we  say  a man  is  of  a full 
or  plethoric  habit.  It  also  means  the  effect 
of  a frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act,  or 
the  manner  of  doing  anything.  AVe  are  all, 
more  or  less,  creatures  of  Habit,  and  our 
thoughts  and  actions  alike  run  as  it  were  in 
grooves  formed  in  early  life,  and  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  advance  in  years, 
until  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  them.  How  important,  then,  is  the 
formation  of  good  Habits ; bad  ones  are  easily 
acquired,  and  they  commonly  have  a most 
pernicious  effect  upon  the  bodily  health,  as 
well  as  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  Habita 
of  cleanliness,  of  regularitj^  in  exercise  and 
diet,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  bodily  functions,  should  be 
taught  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
have  any  independent  action.  Habits  of 
control,  too,  over  his  passions  and  appetites 
are  of  equal  importance ; in  order  that  the 
“use”  which,  the  proverb  tells  us  truly,  “ is 
second  nature,”  may  not  be  in  reallity  an 
abuse  of  those  physical  and  mental  powers 
which  the  great  Creator  intended  should  bt 
made  subservient  to  our  good  and  his  glory. 

Scarcely  need  we  insist  on  the  fact  that 
Habits  and  occupations  of  life  greatly  affect 
the  constitution,  and  moc^y  the  state  of 
health,  producing  peculiar  diseases,  or 
curing  and  eradicating  those  which  exist  in 
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the  freme.  Habits  of  intemperance,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  sensual  in- 
dulgences of  every  kind,  are  daily  producing 
the  most  fearful  efiects  around  us  ; and 
every  mother,  and  other  person  who  has  the 
care  of  children,  ought  to  know  and  feel  the 
importance  of  training  the  child  in  the  way 
it  sho-uld  go.  This  is  a subject  on  which  we 
might  greatly  dilate,  but  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  moralist  than  the  physician  ; under 
the  several  heads  of  Exercise,  Health,  Occu- 
pation, and  others,  included  in  our  volume, 
allusion  is,  however,  made  to  it. 

Hjkma  (Greek  aima  or  aimatos,  blood). 
Prom  this  root  come  several  medical  terms, 
such  as  Hcematemesis,  a vomiting  of  blood 
caused  by  haemorrhage  in  the  stomach — 
this  was  called  by  old  physicians  Vomitns 
cruentus ; llcematin,  the  colouring  matter 
of  logwood,  whose  scientific  name  i^IIcema- 
toxylon  Oampechianum ; Hcemagogues,  ex- 
peliers  of  blood,  medicines  which  promote 
the  catamenial  and  haemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges ; Hcemalopia,  or  Hccmalops,  blood- 
shot eye ; Hecmatocele,  a swelling  of  the 
scrotum  or  spermatic  chord,  caused  by  effu- 
sion of  blood ; Hrematodes,  bloody,  as  ap- 
plied to  a morbid  or  fungoid  growth  (see 
Fungous  Hcematodes,  under  the  head  Fun- 
goid) ; Hcematology,  an  account  or  history 
of  the  blood ; Hcematoma,  a blood-like  tu- 
mour; Hcematosine,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood ; Hcematosis,  the  formation 
of  the  blood;  Hcematuria,  the  passing  of 
blood  in  the  uidne ; Hcemopthalmus,  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye ; Hcemoptcc,  or  Haemoptysis,  the  spit- 
ting or  expectoration  of  blood,  sometimes 
called  Pneumorrhagia ; HcEmorrhage,  the 
loss  of  blood ; Hcemorrhcea  petechialis,  a 
term  applied  to  the  chronic  form  of  pur- 
pura— it  has  also  been  called  Petechice 
sine  febre,  and  sometimes  Land  Scurvy ; 
Hcemorrhoidal,  a term  applied  to  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  to  the  arteries  of  the  rectum, 
because  they  often  bleed  ; and  Hcemorr- 
hoids,  literally  a discharge  of  blood,  but 
commonly  applied  to  Piles  (which  see)  ; 
Hcemastacice,  stagnation  of  blood  ; andJTte- 
mastatics,  medicines  which  stop  haemorr- 
hages Styptics') . There  is  also  a plant 
called  Hcemanthus,  or  the  Blood-flower,  of 
the  natural  order  Awiaryllidce,  with  the 
juice  of  whose  bulbs  the  Hottentots  are  said 
to  poison  their  arrows. 

H.ematemesis  (Greek  aima,  blood ; and 
emio,  to  vomit) . For  a full  account  of  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this 
disease,  see  vomiting  and  spitting  of  blood, 
under  head  of  Blood. 

H^*matocele  (Greek  aima,  and  hele,  a 


tumour).  The  soft  fluctuating  tumour  of 
the  testicles,  so  called,  is  generally  caused 
by  a blow  or  other  injury  to  the  part,  or  by 
the  division  of  a vessel  in  the  operation  for 
hydrocele ; it  is  simply  blood  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  wliich 
flows  out  as  soon  as  an  opening  is  made  for 
its  escape,  and,  this  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it;  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
Hydrocele,  (which see),  and  Testicle. 

Haemoptysis  (Greek  aima  dcad-ptyo) . Spit- 
ting of  blood,  sometiraesproducedbyafulnesa 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  but  more  com- 
monly by  their  rupture,  in  consequence  of 
ulceration.  The  blood  in  this  case  is  of  a more 
florid  colour,  and  smaller  in  quantity  than 
when  vomited  up  from  the  stomach,  as  in 
the  preceding  disease : this  may  be  either 
symptomatic  of  disease,  as  in  consumption, 
when  it  would  be  called  secondary,  or  it 
may  be  primary,  or  idiopathic,  constituting 
the  disease  itself.  Again,  it  may  occur  at 
irregular  or  regular  periods,  as  after  the 
suppression  of  some  customary  evacuation, 
in  which  case  it  is  termed  vicarious.  Con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  most 
commonly  causes  spitting  of  blood,  which 
generally  proceeds  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  following  the 
course  of  the  expelled  air  in  exhalation. 
When  it  is  occasioned  by  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  there  is  so  great  an  expulsion  of 
the  vital  fluid  that  the  case  is  soon  likely  to 
have  a fatal  termination. 

Haemoptysis  sometimes  occurs  in  youth, 
as  bleeding  from  the  nose  may,  and  we 
then  consider  it  symptomatic  of  a morbid 
state  of  the  constitution.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently vicarious — that  is,  substituted,  or 
acting  for  another ; it  is  most  commonly  so 
of  the  female  menstruation,  and  does  not 
often  lead  to  any  serious  results.  It  is 
mostly  secondary  as  a symptom  of  Con- 
sumption (which  see),  although  that  disease 
will  sometimes  run  its  course  without  any 
spitting  of  blood  ; and  sometimes  this  may 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  it,  preceding 
for  some  years  any  of  its  more  marked 
symptoms. 

One  of  the  organic  diseases  wdiich  pro- 
duces Hgemoptysis  is  that  affecting  the  left 
side  of  the  heart : in  this  case  the  blood  is 
impeded  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
which  become  loaded  or  congested  in  con«e- 
quence,  and  haemorrhage  ensues.  Violent 
exertion  in  speaking,  or  singing,  will  also 
sometimes  cause  spitting  of  blood,  which 
in  all  cases,  should  be  looked  on  with  appre- 
hension, as,  whether  considered  as  a symp- 
tom or  a disease,  it  is  a truly  formidable 
malady,  to  which  plethoric  people,  or  those 
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who  have  narrow  and  ill  •formed  chests,  are 
especially  liable. 

Treatment.  As  congestion  is  most  com- 
monly the  exciting  cause,  the  removal  of 
blood  from  between  the  shoulders,  or  the 
hollow  of  the  throat  just  above  the  breast 
bone,  is  one  of  the  remedial  means  to  be 
employed.  Leeches,  or  the  cupping  appa- 
ratus, will  be  the  proper  agents  for  this 
urpose.  Dr.  Graves  says  that  “no  topical 
leeding  appears  to  me  so  useful  as  the 
oozing  of  blood  from  that  situation  where 
the  cough  is  teazing,  and  Hsemoptysis  con- 
siderable; six  leeches  should  be  applied 
every  six  hours,  or  in  less  severe  cases  a 
smaller  number,  and  at  mor^  distant 
intervals.” 

Elevating  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air,  with  spare  diet, 
and  perfect  quiet,  are  among  the  other  most 
useful  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  by  means  of  a saline 
urgative,  preceded,  where  they  are  costive, 
y from  3 to  5 grains  of  Calomel ; and  assisted 
by  an  enema  of  Salt  and  Gruel;  if  the 
bleeding  continues,  2 grains  of  Powder  of 
Ipecacuanha  should  be  administered  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  it  abates  ; the  chest 
also  should  be  sponged  with  Vinegar  and 
Cold  Water,  and  a dessert  spoonful  of  the 
former  in  half  a wineglassful  of  the  latter 
will  be  a useful  accompaniment  to  any  other 
medicines  which  may  be  thought  necessary. 
The  remedies  will  vary  considerably  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ; 
sometimes  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  Dilute 
Sulphuric,  from  15  to  20  drops  in  Cold 
Water  three  or  four  times  a day;  in  some 
cases  10  or  15  drops  of  Spirits  of 'Turpentine 
may  be  given,  and  as  a ready  remedy,  when 
no  other  is  to  be  obtained.  Common  Salt,  a 
teaspoonful  at  the  time,  repeated  frequently. 
To  get  up  the  strength  after  an  attack  of 
this  kind,  nutritious  diet,  with  preparations 
of  Iron,  or  bitter  tonics,  and  mineral  acids. 
Persons  subject  to  Haemoptysis,  from  what- 
ever cause,  should  live  abstemiously,  avoid 
late  hours,  exposure  to  cold  or  great  heat, 
and  excitement  of  any  kind.  In  habitual 
andprotracted  cases.  Dr.  Graves  recommends 
a change  of  residence  to  Australia. 

HA:morrhage  (Greek  aima^  and  rhegyo, 
to  burst  forth).  A flux  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  lungs,  intestines,  or  any  other  part,  as 
we  apply  the  term,  which  by  the  ancients 
was  understood  to  mean  a bleeding  at  the 
nose  only.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  internal 
Haemorrhage,  we  have  spoken  above,  or  at 
other  parts  this  volume ; of  the  external,  as 
from  wounds,  something  has  been  said  un- 
der the  head  of  Arteries^  and  more  will  be 


under  that  of  Wounds,  and  also  of  Ligature, 
Styptic,  and  Tourniquet,  all  of  which  are 
resorted  to  for  the  stopping  of  Haemorrhage ; 
although  in  the  first  and  last  only  can  much 
dependance  be  placed,  as  it  is  of  a very 
serious  character.  We  would  just  make  a 
few  observations  here  on  the  spontaneous 
cessation  of  Hcemorrhage,  which  sometimes 
occurs  when  a considerable  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  lost  from  a vein  or  artery,  and  the 
patient  faints,  in  this  case  death  does  not 
immediately  ensue,  nor  does  the  bleeding 
recommence.  After  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness, although  at  no  distant  period,  repe- 
titions of  the  bleeding  may  occur,  and 
ultimate  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  take 
place.  In  operations,  such  as  the  removal 
of  a leg  or  arm,  it  is  only  found  necessary  to 
tie  or  “take  up,”  as  we  term  it,  the  larger 
arteries,  although  those  which  are  severed 
are  very  numerous ; the  smaller  ones  stop 
bleeding  of  themselves,  and  their  orifices 
become  closed  or  obliterated  by  a natural 
contraction,  which  is  favoured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  and  styptics. 

Hair.  This  is  one  of  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  body,  consisting  of  dry,  elastic 
filaments  arising  from  the  skin  of  all 
animals  except  fishes  and  reptiles,  that  is 
of  all  warm-blooded  animals;  it  grows  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  having  a cylindrical 
root  surrounded  by  a capsule,  with  nerves, 
&c.,  which  is  called  the  bulb,  and  which  is 
nourished  by  a fluid  in  the  membrane. 

Exclusive  of  the  animal  matter  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Hair,  and  which  is  the 
same  in  all,  there  is  a colouring  matter 
which  is  separable  from  it,  and  the  hue  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  hair, 
and  to  this  the  difterence  of  tint  is  owing. 
To  this  fatty  substance,  also,  Vaucquelin 
attributes  the  suppleness,  elasticity,  and 
unalterability  of  Hair,  and  also  that  it  burns 
rapidly,  and  combines  with  alkalies  to  form 
soap.  All  animal  integuments,  such  as  horns, 
nails,  feathers,  fur,  wool,  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  supple  and  elastic,  and  all  are 
formed  of  the  same  animal  mucus,  and  in- 
clude in  their  composition  a portion  of  this 
oil.  It  has  been  found  that  Hair  is  soluble 
in  water  at  a very  high  temperature  ; as  in 
a Papin’s  Digester,  where  it  leaves  a residue 
of  the  oil  above  spoken  of,  mixed  with  sul- 
huret  of  iron,  and  some  sulphuretted 
ydrogen,  the  iron  being  found  most 
abundant  in  the  darkest  Hair ; sulphur  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ingredient  on  which  the 
action  of  the  black  dyes  of  red  or  grer 
Hairs  depend. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  Hair  is  one  of  the  most 
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eurious  and  interesting  connected  with  our 
animal  economy : in  order  to  present  it 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  our  readers  as 
possible  W'e  give  it  m a series  of  propo- 
sitions : — 

1.  Hair  is  found  to  grow  on  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  except  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

2.  The  Hair  differs  considerably  in  length, 
thickness,  shape,  and  colour ; according  to 
aituation,  race,  family,  sex,  and  age. 

3.  As  Hair  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  it 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
coverings  for  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  the 
head  of  man,  because  heat  escapes  very 
slowly  through  it.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  protected  from  the  influence  of  excessive 
heat,  moisture,  and  electricity,  means 
of  the  Hair. 

4.  “ The  Hair,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  the  emi- 
nent anatomist,  “in  its  constant  growth, 
serves,  over  and  above  its  local  purposes, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body,  in 
that,  as  it  grows,  it  removes  from  the  blood 
the  bisulphate  of  protein  and  other  consti- 
tuents of  its  substance,  which  are  thus  ex- 
creted from  the  body.”  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  Hair  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  animal  economy.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  shaving  or  cutting  the  Hair 
assists  in  the  removal  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen from  the  system ; consequently  long 
hair  is  injurious. 

1^.1! 


Fig.  1. 

6.  If  we  but  look  at  the  back  of  our  hands 
we  shall  observe  tho  Hair  issuing  from  small 


depressions  in  the  skin.  These  depressions 
are  the  orifices  of  the  hair-follicles,  which 
extend  to  various  depths  in  the  corium,  and 
are  always  lined  with  cells  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  found  in  the  epidermis. 

6.  Fig.  1 is  a diagram  that  will  explain 
how  the  Hair  is  retained  in  the  skin,  and  if 
you  examine  it  attentively  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  parts.  The  diagram  represents  a 
section  of  the  human  scalp,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hair  penetrates  it ; a, 
is  the  hair- follicle ; b,  the  Hair  within  the 
follicle ; c,  the  epidermis ; d the  seba- 
ceous glands  opening  into  the  hair- follicle ; 
e,  the  fatty  tissue,  with  the  cellular  tissue 
underneath  it,  in  which  the  base  of  the 
hair-follicle  is  embedded. 

7.  As  we  have  seen 

above,  the  sweat-glands 
are  connected  with  the 
hair  - follicles ; and,  in 
the  accompanying  figure, 
you  will  observe  that 
there  are  no  less  than 
six  of  these  glands  open- 
ing into  the  hair-follicle 
which  belongs  to  the 
beard.  Fig.  2. 

8.  The  shhji  of  the  Hair  is  that  part 
which  you  discern  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin  (fig.  1,  6),  and  if  you  follow  it  into 
that  membrane,  you  will  see  that  it  is  lodged 
in  a fold  of  what  is  termed  basement  mem- 


Fig.  3. 

brane,  or  its  follicle,  which  is  larger 'or  buY 
bous  at  the  lower  part,  like  the  Hair  which 
is  inside  it.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  enable  you  to  understana  the  relative 
positions  of  the  adjacent  parts  to  the  Hair. 

(Fig.  3.  a,  a mass  of  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  hair,  filled  with  pigment ; b,  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  hair  follicle ; c,  layer 
of  epidermic  cells ; <7,  imbricated  cells,  loaded 
with  pigment  at  the  lower  part,  and  becoming 
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gradually  compreraed  as  they  approach  the 
surface  of  the  skin ; e,  layer  of  imbricated 
cells.) 

9.  The  hair-follicle  is  merely  a turning- 
in  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  invest  tlie  hair,  and 
its  inside  is  a continuation  of  the  epidermis ; 
for  the  cells  are  of  the  same  nature  (fig.  2, 
c),  the  deeper  ones  being  somewhat  round, 
while  the  superficial  ones  are  flattened  and 
tscaly  (e).  The  follicle  is  kept  in  its  place 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
Hair,  by  means  of  the  adjoining  tissues 
(see,  6,  fig.  1),  and  the  small  vessels,  called 
capillaries,  which  afford  materials  for 
mcrease. 

10.  The  hair  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  follicle,  being  formed  by  the  secretions 
of  these  cells,  and  being  gradually  pushed 
upwards  by  them,  so  as  to  increase  its  length. 

11.  As  the  cells  ascend  in  the  bulb  of  the 
Hair,  they  become  larger  until  they  reach  the 
central  part — hence  the  increased  size  of  the 
bulb ; but  when  the  shaft  commences,  the  cells 
become  longer,  denser,  and,  in  fact,  fibrous. 

12.  By  simply  crushing  the  Hair,  we  are 
able  to  discern  its  fibrousnature ; butthis  may 
ibe  more  readily  demonstrated  after  the  hair 
has  been  softened  by  maceration  in  an  acid. 

13.  Hair  consists  of  a cortical  or  fibrous 
liorny  texture  which  invests  it,  and  a me- 
dullary  or  nith-like  substance,  which  is  ob- 
served on  tne  inside. 

14.  The  cortex^  or  bark  of  the  Hair,  is 
formed  by  a single  layer  of  cells  being  im- 
bricated (fig.  2,  g),  and  forming  a thin  layer 
tDuteide  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  shaft.  These 

cells  overlap  each  other,  so 
that  their  edges  give  a ser- 
rated feel  and  appearance  to 
the  Hair.  If  you  rub  your 
finger  from  root  to  point  over 
a Hair,  and  then  rub  it  back- 
wards, you  will  find  that  its 
surface  is  serrated ; and  if 
tho  Hair  is  very  large,  you  will  find  that  the 
roughness  is  greater,  because  there  is  usually 
a double  series  of  imbrications  in  the  large 
Hairs. 

(Fig.  4.  A portion  of  Hair  magnified 
BO  as  to  show  the  imbrication  of  the  outside) . 

15.  If  w«  make  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  shaft  of  a Hair,  we  find  that  the  centre 
.is  made  up  of  a series  of  cells,  filled  up  with 

pigment,  and  contained  in 
the  fibrous  part  of  its  sub- 
stance. In  order  to  observe 
this  appearance,  we  must  use 
a sharp  razor  to  make  the 
section,  and  a magnifying 
power  of  about  150 ; but  as 
every  person  is  not  able  to  do 


Fig.  4. 


so,  we  have  given  a diagram  of  the  appear-- 
ance  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  Hair. 

(Fig.  5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a Hair, 
showing  the  imbrication  of  the  cortex,  and 
the  pigment  cells  in  the  fibrous  part) . 

16.  If  we  take  a Hair,  and  cut  it  across 
with  a sharp  razor,  so  as  to  make  a very 

mere  shaving,  in  fact — 

we  shall  observe  three 

parts : first,  a thin  var- 

nish-like  layer  of  flat- 

tened  cells;  then  a set 

of  fibres,  which  are  pla- 

ced  further  apart  as  pje,,  e. 

they  approach  the  cen- 

tre,  which  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 

pigment-cells  in  some  Hairs,  but  is  always 

loose,  and  looks  like  pith. 

(Fig.  6.  Transverse  section  of  a Hair, 
showing  the  three  different  textures). 

17.  The  Hair  varies  in  length  according 
to  situation,  sex,  and  race.  In  the  Kurilian 
race,  there  are  individuals  who  have  Hair 
growing  down  the  back  and  covering  nearly 
the  whole  body.  The  average  length  of  the 
beard  is  ten  inches,  but  some  men  have  had 
beards  that  swept  the  ground.  Women  have 
also  been  met  with  whose  hair  reached  to 
their  feet,  but  yet  the  ordinary  length  is 
only  from  twenty  to  forty  inches. 

18.  Colour  influences  its  texture  : thus 
flaxen  Hair  is  said  to  be  the  finest,  and  black 
the  coarsest ; and  as  Hair  becomes  grey,  it 
becomes  coarser.  Withof,  a German  anato- 
mist, states  that  a square  inch  of  the  skin 
of  the  head  contains  598  black  Hairs,  648 
chesnut  Hairs,  and  728  flaxen  Hairs. 

19.  The  colours  and  shades  of  the  human 
Hair  are  very  numerous,  and  depend,  in  a 
measure,  upon  age,  climate,  and  race.  The 
following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  va- 
rieties caused  by  race  and  climatal  influence : 

Race  or  Tribe.  Hair. 

Afghans black. 

Arabs black  and  crisp,  with 

gi-izzley  beards. 
Armenians dark. 

Mi'Snsof  ao  I f™- 

Nile .( 

Californians black,  long,  very  strong, 

and  not  woolly. 

/m-  f T T i thick,  coarse,  lank,  and 
thmese&Indo- 

I beards. 

Circassians brown  or  black. 

Egyptians black  and  crisp. 

Endamenes  i thick,  rough,  and  shin" 

(New  Guinea)  J ing,  without  being 

I woolly. 
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Esquimaux  . . . . | 


Mongolians 


black,  straight, 
strong,  and  long. 

Ethiopian black  and  crisp. 

G reeks  black,  brown,  and  flaxen 

Kamtschatkans  . . black. 

Kurds black. 

Kurilians  or  Ainos  very  black. 

Mantschoos  brown. 

Meucans ( ‘“f  > “J™!  “<5 

glossy ; beard  thin. 

black,  stitf,  straight,  and 

sparing. 

Ossetines  ( brown  or  light,  and  some- 

1 times  red  beards. 

Patagonians  . . . . | 

Singhalese black. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  with  respect  to  the 
colour  of  the  Hair,  that  it  varies  with  the 
colour  of  the  iris,  or  coloured  part  of  the 
eye,  and  the  general  hue  of  the  skin.  It 
has  been  remarked,  and  vdth  more  degree 
of  truth  than  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
darker  the  Hair  the  stronger  the  body,  and 
vice  versa. 

20.  The  difference  of  colour  in  human  Hair 
appears  to  depend,  according  to  Vaucquelin, 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a peculiar  oil. 
He  states  that  black  Hair  consists  of — 1.  An 
animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part.  2.  A white  concrete  oil,  in  small 
quantity.  3.  Another  oil  of  a greyish-green 
colour,  more  abundant  than  the  former. 
4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  is 
uncertain.  5.  A minute  proportion  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  in  very  small  quantity. 
8.  Silex  and  sulphur,  each  in  considerable 

21.  I lair  is  remarkably  elastic  and  strong. 
A single  Hair  from  the  head  of  a boy  only 
eight  years  of  age  supported  the  weight  of 
7'812  grains ; and  one  from  the  head  of  a 
man  twenty-two  3"ears  of  age  supported 
14‘285  grains.  Weber  states  that  a Hair  10 
inches  long  will  stretch  to  13  inches. 

Management  of  the  Hair. — Pass  a fine 
tooth-comb,  at  regular  intervals  every 
twenty-four  hours,  through  the  Hair,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  matting  or  entan- 
gling ; separate  the  Hairs  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly, so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass 
through  them  for  several  minutes ; use  a 
brush  that  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  gently  stimulating 
the  hair-bulbs.  Before  going  to  bed,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  part  the  Hair  evenly,  so  as  to 
avoid  false  folds,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
turning  against  the  grain,  which  might 
even  cause  the  Hairs  to  break.  Such  are 
the  ordinary  requirement®  with  regard  to  the 


management  of  the  Hair.  Some  persons  carry 
to  excess  the  dressing  and  adoniment  of  the 
Hair,  especially  those  who  are  gifted  with 
that  of  the  finest  quality.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, females  who  arc  in  the  habit,  during 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  toilette,  of 
dragging  and  twisting  the  Hair,  so  as  almost 
to  draw  the  skin  with  it ; the  effect  of  which 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  break  the  Hairs 
and  fatigue  the  scalp,  and  finally  to  alter 
the  bulb  itself. 

Management  of  the  Hair  in  Childhood. 
As  this  is  an  important  branch  of  our  pre- 
sent subject,  future  appearance  and  com- 
fort depending  greatly  upon  it,  we  shall 
devote  some  space  to  directions  thereupon. 
Ablution  and  friction  are  the  most  requisite 
means  for  keeping  the  skin  of  the  scalp  in  a 
healthy  state,  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per growth  of  the  Hair.  Eemove  the 
epidermis  by  washing  and  rubbing  fre- 
quently, once  a day  is  not  too  often,  although 
once  a week  is  commonly  thought  frequent 
enough,  and  where  it  is  so,  soap  should  be 
used,  as  simple  water  will  not  remove  the 
tough  and  clogged  epidermis  which  obstructs 
the  growth  of  the  Hair.  In  the  case  of 
daily  ablution  there  is  no  necessity  for  this, 
indeed  it  would  be  injurious,  as  it  would  re- 
move too  much  of  the  oily  matter  by  which 
this  growth  is  encouraged  and  facilitated : 
by  the  too  frequent  application  of  soap,  the 
Hair  is  rendered  dry  and  brittle  ; with  pro- 
per attention  to  cleanliness  it  needs  very 
ittle  of  this,  or  any  solvent  of  oil.  For  the 
ong  Hair  of  girls,  occasional  washing  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  may  be  beneficial,  and 
for  all,  a little  grease  is  necessary  about 
every  two  or  three  days.  This,  although  it 
does  not  act  as  a stimulant,  as  many  suppose, 
adds  to  the  growth  of  the  Hair,  by  allowing 
it  to_  escape  from  its  follicles  or  secreting 
cavities  ; ^ it  maybe  rendered  stimulating  by 
the  addition  of  Cantharides  or  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia, one  or  other  of  which  is  no  doubt  em- 
ploj'^ed  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated 
Rowland’s  Macassar.  As  to  the  kind  of  grease 
to  be  used,  it  is  really  of  little  consequence ; 
some  animal  oil  is  perhaps  the  best  ; the 
vegetable  oils  generally  being  too  drying 
and  heating.  Bear’s  Grease  is  very  good,  al- 
though, not  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
animal  fat ; hence  the  public  do  not  suffer 
much  from  the  pleasing  delusion  that  thev 
purchase  this  grease  in  the  pots  which  aro 
said  to  contain  it. 

But  rubbing  the  scalp,  and  combing  the 
hair,  come  before  greasing,  and  both  these 
operations  should  be  regularly,  frequently 
and  gently  performed;  if  the  towel  be  too 
rough,  or  the  comb  too  sharp-pointed,  or 
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the  brush  too  stiff  and  penetrating,  tliey 
will  be  likely  to  set  up  inflammatory  action 
in  the  skin  : to  avoid  this  danger,  some 
persons  are  accustomed  to  use  soft  brushes 
only,  but  this  is  a practice  we  cannot  recom- 
mend, as  a brush  of  this  kind  will  not  pe- 
netrate the  poll  itself,  and  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  a stubborn  crop  of  Hair ; 
the  brush,  like  the  comb,  should  always  be 
felt,  but  not  painfully  so,  and  if  injury  is 
ever  done  by  either,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
hand  that  directs  it,  and  not  of  the  in- 
strument ; let  this  be_  properly  used,  and 
it  will  ever  prove  serviceable.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  small-toothed  comb  for  chil- 
dren ; if  used  at  all,  it  should  be  very  gently 
and  carefully. 

We  were  speaking  of  gtease  for  the  Hair, 
and  said  that  animal  oil  or  fat  was  the  best; 
Horse  Fat  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  so-called  Bear’s  Grease,  and  it 
is  a very  good  application.  Neat’s  Foot  and 
Trotter  Oil  are  both  good ; and  so  is  Cod 
Liver  and  Castor  Oil,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  is  vegetable,  its  thickness  prevents 
its  drying  so  quickly  as  Olive  or  Almond 
Oils,  which  are  generally  used  : pure  Lard 
does  perhaps,  as  well  as  anything,  and  this, 
with  a little  scent,  generally  constitutes  the 
article  sold  under  the  name  of  Scented 
Pomade  ; Suet  although  of  itself  too  hard, 
makes  a very  good  application,  when  mixed 
with  an  animal,  or  even  with  a vegetable 
oil ; this  latter  appears  to  be  the  usual  com- 
position of  Pomatum  (which  see.) 

Diseases  of  the  Hair.  These  are  marked 
by  an  alteration  of  its  natural  colour,  con- 
dition, or  quantity,  sometimes  by  its  loss 
altogether,  which  may  he  the  result  of  age 
or  disease  ; in  the  latter  case  it  maw  be  con- 
fined to  the  skin,  as  in  Porrigo  favosa,  or 
to  the  Hair  follicle  itself,  as  in  Porrigo 
declavans,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly 
called.  Alopecia  circumscripta,  fhaX  is,  cir- 
cumscribed baldness  ; in  this  case  the 
Hair  falls  off  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  leaves  circular  patches  of  smooth 
shining  skin,  surrounded  by  healthy  Hair, 
which  stands  up  abruptly  around  the 
edges : sometimes  there_  are  only  two  or 
three  patches,  at  other  times  they  are  nu- 
merous ; they  may  be  quite  fcolated,  or  as  in 
some  cases  joined  together  by  narrow  path- 
ways, as  it  were,  which  can  be  seen  through 
the  Hair.  The  cause  of  this  disorder  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it 
may  be  debility,  or  a want  of  vital  power 
in  the  general  system,  or  the  part  affected, 
it  having  been  found  that  a tonic  course  of 
treatment,  and  stimulant  applications,  will 
■ome times  cause  the  Hair  to  grow  again. 


Nothing  better  for  this  purpose  can  be  used 
than  Castor  Oil  and  Tincture  of  Caii- 
tharides,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of 
the  latter,  to  3 of  the  former.  For  the  bald- 
ness caused  by  age,  of  course  there  is  no 
remedy ; this  is  tlie  result  of  constitutional 
weakness,  which  no  medicinal,  nor  dietary 
treatment  will  repair.  (For  more  remarks 
upon  this  head,  see  Baldness.') 

A change  in  the  colour  of  the  Hair  may 
be  produced  by  fever,  or  some  other  acute 
disease  affecting  the  whole  system,  as  well 
as  by  age ; in  the  latter  case  it  is  gradual, 
and  usually  extends  over  many  years ; in 
the  former  it  is  more  rapid,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  change  produced  by  some  powerful 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fear  especially,  under 
the  influence  of  which  a person’s  Hair  has 
become  perfectly  blanched  in  the  course  of 
a few  hours : from  a darker  colour  to  grey 
or  white  is  the  most  common  change  of 
colour,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
sudden  alteration  has  been  from  black  or 
brown  or  red,  and  even  from  brown  to 
black.  Why  this  sudden  effect  should  be 
produced  by  strong  mental  emotion,  ^ we 
know  not ; if  it  were  gradual,  we  might 
safely  attribute  it  to  a diminution  of  vital 
power,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  in  the  re- 
action after  undue  excitement.  Such  is  the 
case  in  intemperance  and  other  excesses, 
which  often  cause  a change  of  colour,  if  not 
a loss  of  the  Hair  altogether.  During  and 
after  pregnancy  the  head_  sometimes  loses 
its  natural  covering ; a stimulant  applica- 
tion will  generally  cause  it  to  grow  again, 
especially  if  the  patient  recovers  her  health 
and  strength.  The  following  preparation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  recommended  as 
almost  a complete  specifle: — Powdered  Can- 
tharides,  1 ounce ; Purified  Spirits  of  Tur- 
pentine, 3 ounces;  Neatsfoot  Oil,  o ounces*, 
put  the  first  two  ingredients  into  a bottle  to- 
gether, and  let  them  stand  for  a fortnight ; 
strain,  and  add  the  last ; shake  up  well,  and 
apply  to  the  head  every  night  and  morning  ; 
if  it  irritates  the  skin  too  much,  increase 
the  quantity  of  Oil ; if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  too  weak,  so  as  not  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  heat,  diminish  the  proportion 
of  Oil.  The  unpleasant  odour  is  a great 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  preparation;  a 
little  Essence  of  Bergamot  may  be  added, 
but  this  will  not  hide  the  scent  of  the 
Turpentine.  The  Castor  Oil  and  Tincture 
of  Cantharides  previously  recommended  will 
no  doubt  have  as  good  an  effect,  and  this  is 
certainly  much  more  pleasant  to  use,  espe- 
cially if  slightly  perfumed.  This  stimulant 
application  will  often  retard  the  loss  of 
Hair  in  age,  and  the  premature  baldness 
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which  Boraetiraes  occurs.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars on  this  head,  see  Sfcin  Diseases?) 

Removal  of  the  Hair  is  common  in  those 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and 
also  in  several  skin  diseases  which  affect 
the  scalp ; it  may  be  cut  off  with  a pair 
of  scissors,  or  shaved  close,  the  latter  is  the 
better  mode  of  procedure.  Patients,  espe- 
cially females,  sometimes  object  to  this,  out 
they  should  make  up  their  minds  to  the  ne- 
cessity; the  more  especially,  as  it  is  likely, 
that  if  the  disease  be  so  severe  as  to  require 
the  locks  to  be  shorn,  they  will,  during  con- 
valescence, come  out  of  themselves,  to  make 
wav  for  a fresh  crop,  and  the  growth  of  this 
will  be  facilitated  by^  the  previous  entire 
removal  of  the  old  Hair. 

When  this  natural  covering  is  removed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  head 
from  cold,  otherwise,  neuralgic  or  rheu- 
matic attacks  may  be  looked  for. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  cutting 
strengthens  the  Hair,  as  frequent  brushing 
and  combing  promotes  its  growth,  but  it 
should  not  be  cut  too  closely,  nor  more  fre- 
quently than  about  once  in  three  weeks. 

Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  Hair  is 
subject,  we  should  have  mentioned  that, 
almost  peculiar  to  Poland,  in  which  it  be- 
comes thickened  and  matted  together  by  a 
glutinous  kind  of  sweat ; in  this  condition 
the  Hair  not  only  bleeds,  but  becomes  sen- 
sitive, probably  from  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  at  its  base.  See  P/t'ea  Polonica. 

Hair  Glove.  This  is  a glove  woven  of 
horse-hair,  with  the  ends  left  on;  it  is  used 
to  remove  the  superfluous  cuticle,  and  in  all 
cases  where  counter  irritation  is  required, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  See 
Friction. 

Hair  Lichen.  A variety  of  lichenous 
rash,  called  Lichen  pilaris,  in  which  the 
pimples  grow  about  the  roots  of  the  hair ; 
they  desquamate  in  about  ten  days. 

Hair  Powder.  A fine  powder  of  flour 
or  starch ; it  is  commonly  scented,  and  in 
this  state  is  known  as  Violet  Powder.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  sprinkling  over 
the  head,  but  that  fashion  has  now  nearly 
gone  out.  Under  the  name  of  Baby’s  Pow- 
der, it  is  much  employed  in  dusting  infants 
with,  after  they  are  washed,  to  absorb  any 
moisture  that  the  towel  may  have  left  ; 
applied  to  parts  that  are  chated  or  excori- 
ated, it  has  a very  beneficial  effect. 

Hair  Pyrites.  The  native  sulphuret 
of  nickel,  w'liich  occurs  in  capillary  fila- 
ments, is  so  called  by  the  Germans. 

Hair  Salt.  A native  su’idiate  of  mag- 
ttesic  ; itiometimes  occurs  as  a fine  hair-like 


incrustation  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars 
and  in  buildings.  , . 

Hair  Worm.  A filiform  or  hair-like 
animal,  found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth, 
of  which  there  are  several  species ; it  be- 
longs to  the  genus  of  worms  called  Gordius. 
It  is  sometimes  swallowed  in  the  water 
which  we  drink,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  intestinal  Worms, 
(which,  see),  and  G or  dues.  . , 

Hair-Brained  Passion.  A kind  of  tem- 
porary madness,  which  has  been  called  by 
M.  Pinel  the  Mania  Sans  Delire,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  effects  of  a want  of  proper 
training  of  a mind  naturally  perverse  and 
unruly.  See  Madness,  Passion. 

Halites  (Latin  halo,  to  breathe).  An 
aqueous  vapour  or  gas  for  Inhalation, 

(which  see) . . • * 

Hallucination  (Latin  hallucinor,  to 
mistake).  Depraved  or  erroneous  hnagina^ 

tion,  (which  see) . • i 

Halo  (Greek  alos,  an  area) . The  circle 
or  ring  surrounding  the  nipples,  generally 

called  areola.  « , 7 

Halogenia  or  Halogens  (Greek  ats  salt, 
and  gennao,  to  produce).  A name  given  by 
Berzelius  to  those  substances  which,  by 
combination  with  metals  produce  saline  com- 
pounds, such  as  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
iodine  which  are  simple  halogens,  and  cyano- 
gen, which  is  a compound  halogen. 

Haloid  (Greek  als,  sea-salt,  and  eidos, 
resemblance).  A term  applied  to  those 
compounds  which  have  a metal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  chlorine,  fluorine,  iodine,  and 
the  radicals  of  the  Hydracids  in  general, 
excepting  sulphur,  on  the  other.  These 
compounds  are  called  Haloid  Salts,  because 
in  construction  they  are  all  similar  to  sea- 
salt  ; and  the  term  Halogenous  is  applied  to 
chlorine  and  those  elements  by  which  the 
above  salts  are  generated. 

Halo-Signatus.  The  name  given  by 
Sir  C.  Bell  to  the  impression  of  the  ciliary 
processes  on  the  anterior  ^ surface  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  because  it  consists  of  a 
circle  of  radiations.  See  Eye. 

Hand.  In  Latin  manus,  hence  manuals— 
books  for  the  hand,  or  handy  books,  &c. 
The  word  itself  is  Saxon,  coming  most  likely 
from  henton,  to  follow,  take,  or  seize ; we 
find  something  like  it  in  the  Greek  kandano, 
and  the  Latin  hendo  in  prehendo.  From  its 
derivatives,  handy,  handsome,  &c.,  it  would 
seem  to  proceed  from  a root  signifying 
beauty  and  fitness,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  such  a derivation,  as 
all  must  admit  who  have  studied  the  ana- 
tomical construction  of  this  important  organ. 
yie  recommend  each  of  our  readers  as  may 
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wish  to  have  a full  understanding  of  this, 
connected  with  a sense  of  God’s  wisdom 
and  goodness,  to  peruse  attentively  Bell’s 
eloquent  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  subject. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  them 
such  a description  as  may  suffice  for  all 
purposes  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to 
answer. 

Let  us  observe,  first  that  the  Hand  con- 
sists entirely  of  small  bones,  so  constructed 
and  articulated,  or  jointed  together,  as  _ to 
conduce  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  alike 
to  strength  and  flexibility.  There  are  in 
the  structure  altogether  27  bones,  _ which 
may  be  arranged  under  three  divisions,  as 
follows : 1st.  The  Carpus  or  wrist ; com- 
prising the  Scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped;  the 
Semilunar,  or  half-moon ; the  Cuneiform, 
or  wedge-like ; the  Fisiform,  or  pea-like ; 
tho  Trapezium  and  the  f rapezoid,  both  four- 
sided  ; the  Os  magnum,  or  large  bone  ; and 
the  Tlnciform  or  hook-like.  2nd.  The  Me- 
tacarpus, includi/ng  the  four  bones  which 
constitute  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand  ; 
the  upper  ends  liave  plain  surfaces,  the 
lower  convex ; sometimes  tho  first  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  placed  in  this  metacarpal 
tli vision,  and  sometimes  in  the  3rd,  Follex 
or  ihumb,  which  luis3  bones,  like  each  of  the 
4tli,  the  higiti  or  fingers,  which  consist  of 
12  l)ones  arranged  in  three  phalanges,  or 
rows,  giving  to  each  finger  two  joints,  be- 
sides that  wliich  connects  it  with  the  meta- 
carpal, or  2nd  division. 


After  this  general  outline  of  the  bony 
Btructure,  our  readers  will  be  better  prepared 
CO  enter  into  the  minuter  details,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  diagrams  which  we  now  pro- 
oeed  to  plaoe  befoDB  Cmm.*  JDis^aia  A. , from 


Wilson,  shows  us  the  dorsal  or  back  surface 
of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  disjoined  from 
their  articulation  with  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  Radius  and  TTlna,  which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Forearm,  being  the  lower 
division  of  the  limb  (see  cut,  under  head 
Fractures,  p.  291)  B and  U in  the  diagram, 
distinguish  these  bones,  and  F,  the  inter- 
articular  fibro- cartilage,  which  is  attached 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  to 
the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
radius  ; on  it,  when  in  their  natural  state 
of  connection,  work  the  carpal  bones. 
S.  L.  C.  and  P.  representing  respectively 
the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar,  the  cuneiform, 
and  the  pisiforme,  the  figures  5,  5,  3,  1, 
showing  the  number  of  other  bones  with 
which  each  articulates.  In  the  second  or 
carpal  row,  we  have  T.  T.  M.  and  U.  the 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and 
unciform,  articulating  respectively  with 
4,  4,  7,  and  5 other  bones.  The  longer  bones 
in  the  diagram  are  those  of  the  metacarpus, 
the  figures  on  them  showing  with  how  many 
other  bones  they  articulate. 

In  diagram  B,  also  after  Wilson,  we  have 


the  lefi  Hand,  viewed  in  its  anterior  or 
palmar  aspect,  that  is,  with  the  under  side 
turned  towards  us ; figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  make 
the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones,  as  named 
above  ; 5 is  the  extreme  bone  of  the  second 
row,  the  trapezium ; and  6,  a groove  in  it 
which  lodges  and  protects  an  important 
tendon,  that  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialU ; 
7,  S,  and  % aw  the  three  other  bones  con- 
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Btituting  the  second  carpal  row,  and  also 
named  above  ; 10,  10,  mark  the  o metacar- 
al  bones;  11, 11,  the  first  row  of  phalanges ; 
2,  12,  the  second  row ; 13,  13,  the  third 
row,  or  as  they  are  called  unequal  phalanges; 
14  is  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  which, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  has  we  see 
but  two  bones,  15  being  that  at  the  extre- 
mity. Into  the  peculiarities  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  all  these  bones,  we  need  not  enter  ; 
much  might  be  said  about  the  wonderful 
marks  of  wisdom  in  design,  and  constructive 
skill,  which  they  all  exhibit,  each  being  in- 
tended, and  admirably  adapted,  to  answer  a 
particular  end  in  the  various  motions  of  the 
organ  to  which  they  belong. 

Eut  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  mo- 
tions accomplished } Like  all  the  other 
motions  of  the  body,  by  means  of  muscular 
dilation  and  contraction.  Of  the  muscles  of 
the  Hand  we  shall  speak  presently  ; at  pre- 
sent we  would  call  our  readers’  attention  to 
the  articulations  and  ligaments,  by  the  latter 
of  which  the  bones  are  kept  in  their  proper 
positions.  In  the  following  diagram  (C), 


are  exhibited  the  ligaments  of  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  wrist  and  Hand;  1 is  the  lower 
purt  fit  the  Interosseous  membiane,  which 
fx-eoeies  t-.,;  e between  the  ulnar  and 


the  radius ; 2 is  the  Antero-inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament;  3,  the  Anterior  ligament 
of  the  wrist  joint;  4 is  the  External,  and 

5,  the  Internal  Lateral  ligament;  6,  the? 
Palmar  ligaments  of  the  carpus ; 7,  Pisiformi 
bone,  with  its  ligaments ; 8,  Ligaments 
connecting  the  second  range  of  the  carpal 
bones  with  the  metacarpal,  and  the  latter 
with  each  other ; 9,  the  Capsular  ligamentt 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the 
thumb ; 10,  the  Anterior  ligament  of  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
thumb;  11,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
that  articulation ; 12,  Anterior  ligament  of 
the  metacarpal-phalangeal  articulation  of 
the  index-finger;  from  the  other  fingers  this 
has  been  removed ; 13,  Lateral  ligaments  of 
the  same  articulation  ; 14,  Transverse  liga- 
ment connecting  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  the 
same  ligament  is  seen  between  the  other  fin- 
gers ; 15,  Anterior  and  one  lateral  ligament 
of  the  phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  ; 
16,  Anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations  of  the  index  finger 
the  anterior  ligaments  are  removed  in  the 
other  fingers,  but  the  lateral  ligaments  re- 
main. From  this  the  non-professional  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
structure  we  are  attempting  to  describe,  and 
the  number  and  position  of  the  ligamentous 
chords,  and  bands,  Avhich  are,  as  it  were, 
woven  across  and  around  the  joints. 

But  why  speak  of  complexity  of  structure, 
when  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the 
membranes,  and  other  tissues,  which  fill  up 
the  bony  cavities,  and  go  to  form  the  perfect 
hand  .f*  Of  the  veins,  and  arteries,  and 
capillary  vessels  by  which  the  vital  fluid  is 
circulated  through  all  its  parts ; of  the  net- 
work of  nerves,  those  electrical  lines  of  sen- 
sation; of  the  muscles,  which^  according  as 
the  will  directs,  move  the  joints  this  ivay 
and  that,  contract  or  expand  the  fingers, 
close  the  hand  for  a friendly  grasp,  or  clench 
the  fist  for  the  deadly  encounter.  One  more 
diagram  we  must  give,  to  exhibit  the 
muscles,  the  cords  and  pulleys  by  which 
the  delicate  machinery  is  worked.  I)iagram 
I)  gives  us  an  inner  or  palmar  view  of  the 
hand,  divested  of  the  skin : 1 is  the  Annular 
ligament ; 2,  2,  Origin  and  insertion  of  the 
Abductor  pollicis  muscle,  the  middle  por- 
tion having  been  removed  ; 3 is  the  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi,  or  Appoueus  pollicis  ; 4 
Superficial  portion  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis  ; 5,  deep  portion  of  the  same ; 

6,  Adductor  pollicis  ; 7,  7,  the  Lumbri- 
cales  muscles,  arising  from  the  deep  Flexor 
tendons,  upon  which  the  figures  are  placed  ; 
fi,  Cue  of  the  tendon^  of  the  deep  Flexor 
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passing  between  the  two  terminal  steps 
of  the  tendon,  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  to 
reach  the  last  phalanx ; 9,  the  tendon  of 


the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  passing  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Flexor  brevis  t<  the 
last  phalanx  ; 10,  Abductor  minimi_ digit! ; 
11,  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digit!,  with  the 
edge  of  the  Adductor  ossis  metacarpi  pro- 
iecting  beyond  the  inner  border  of  it;  12, 
risiform  bone ; 13,  First  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle,  the  abductor  indices.  The  actions 
produced  by  these  muscles  are,  1,  those  of 
the  wrist,  in  which  there  is  but  little  move- 
ment between  the  bones  in  each  range ; but 
more  is  permitted  between,  the  tAvo  ranges, 
the  motions  of  the  latter  being  those  of  flexion 
and  extension  ; 2,  the  movements  of  the 
metacarpal  on  the  carpal  bones,  which  are 
restricted  to  a slight  degree  of  sliding  mo- 
tion, Avith  the  exception  of  the  articulation 
of  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb  Avith 
the  trapezium,  Avhero  the  movements  are 
Ilexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction, 
and  circumduction ; 4,  the  moA^ements  of 
thb  phalangeal  joints,  Avhich  are  flexion  and 
extension,  the  motions  being  more  free  be- 
tween the  flrst  and  second,  than  betAveen 
ihe  second  and  third. 

We  haA"e  thus  endeavoured  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
observable  in  the  structure  of  the  Hand, 
in  which  resides  chiefly  the  sense  of  touch, 
that  most  delicate,  and  universal,  and  per- 
haps, useful  of  all  the  senses.  Very  truly 


and  eloquently  does  Dr.  WKson,  in  hia 
“ Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,*'  observe : — 

“ In  many  respects  the  organ  of  touch  as 
embodied  in  the  Hand,  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  senses.  The  organs  of  the  other 
senses  are  passive ; the  organ  of  touch  alone 
is  active.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  nostril 
stand  simply  open ; light,  sound,  and  fra- 
grance enter,  and  we  are  compiled  to  see, 
to  hear,  and  to  smell ; but  the  Hand  selects 
what  it  shall  touch,  and  touches  what  it 
pleases.  It  puts  away  from  it  the  things 
which  it  hates,  and  beckons  towards  it  the 
things  which  it  desires  ; unlike  the  eye, 
Avhich  must  often  gaze  transfixed  at  horrible 
sights,  from  which  it  cannot  turn ; and  the 
ear,  Avhich  cannot  escape  from  the  torture  of 
discordant  sounds;  and  the  nostril,  which 
cannot  protect  itself  from  hateful  odours. 

“ MoreoA^er,  the  Hand  cares  not  only  for 
its  own  wants,  but  when  the  other  organs  of 
the  senses  are  rendered  useless,  takes  their 
duties  upon  it.  The  Hand, of  the  blind  man 
goes  with  him  as  an  eye  through  the  streets, 
and  safely  threads  for  him  all  the  devious 
way it  looks  for  him  at  the  faces  of  his 
friends,  and  tells  him  whose  kindly  features 
are  gazing  on  him ; it  peruses  books  for  him, 
and  quickens  the  long  hours  by  its  silent 

^^^^it^ministers  as  willingly  to  the  deaf; 
and  when  the  tongue  is  dumb  and  the  ear 
stopped,  its  fingers  speak  eloquently  to  the 
eye,  and  enable  it  to  discharge  the  unwonted 
office  of  a listener. 

The  organs  of  all  the  other  senses,  also, 
even  in  their  greatest  perfection,  are  be- 
holden to  the  Hand  for  the  enhancement 
and  the  exaltation  of  their  powers.  It  con^ 
structs  for  the  eye  a copy  of  itself,  and  thus 
gives  it  a telescope  with  which  to  range 
among  the  stars;  and  by  another  copy  on  a 
slightly  different  plan,  furnishes  it  with  a 
microscope,  and  introduces  it  into  a new 
Avorld  of  wonders.  It  constructs  for  the  ear 
the  instruments  by  which  it  is  educated,  an(? 
sounds  them  in  its  hearing  till  its  powers 
are  trained  to  the  full.  It  plucks  for  the 
nostril  the  floAver  Avhich  it  longs  to  smell, 
and  distils  for  it  the  fragrance  Avhich  it 
covets.  As  for  the  tongue,  if  it  had  not  the 
Hand  to  serve  it,  it  might  abdicate,  its 
throne  as  the  Lord  of  Taste.  In  short,  _ the 
organ  of  touch  is  the  minister  of  its  sister 
senses,  and,  Avithout  any  play  of  words,  is 
the  handmaid  of  them  all. 

“And  if  the  Hand  thus  munificently 
serves  the  body,  not  less  amply  does  it  give 
expression  to  the  genius  and  the  Avit,  the 
courage  and  the  affection,  the  will  and  the 
power  of  man.  Put  a sword  into  it,  anu  ifc 
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wrlll  figrilt  for  him ; put  a plough  into  it, 
wul  it  will  till  for  him  ; put  a harp  into  it, 
wul  it  will  play  for  him  ; put  a pencil  into 
it,  and  it  will  j)aint  for  him ; put  a pen 
into  it,  and  it  will  speak  for  him ; plead  for 
him,  pray  for  him.  What  will  it  not  do  ? 
What  has  it  not  done?  A steam-engine  is 
but  a larger  Hand,  made  to  extend  its 
p-jwers  by  the  little  Hand  of  man  ! An 
electric  telegraph  is  but  a long  pen  for  that 
little  Hand  to  write  with  ! All  our  huge 
cannons  and  other  weapons  of  war,  with 
which  we  so  etfectually  slay  our  brethren, 
are  only  Cain’s  Hand  made  bigger,  and 
stronger,  and  bloodier!  What,  moreover, 
is  a ship,  a railway,  a lighthouse,  or  a pa- 
lace,—what,  indeed,  is  a whole  city,  a 
whole  continent  of  cities,  all  the  cities  of 
the  globe,  nay,  the  very  globe  itself,  in  so 
far  as  man  has  changed  it,  but  the  work  of 
that  giant  Hand,  with  which  the  human 
race,  acting  as  one  mighty  man,  has  exe- 
cuted its  will ! 

“Wlien  1 think  of  all  that  man  and 
w' Oman’s  Hand  has  wrought,  from  the  day 
when  Eve  put  forth  her  erring  Hand  to 
pluck  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  tp 
that  dark  hour  when  the  pierced  Hands  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  were  nailed  to  the 
predicted  tree  of  shame,  and  of  all  that 
human  Hands  have  done  of  good  and  evil 
since,  I lift  up  my  Hand,  and  gaze  upon  it 
with  wonder  and  awe.  What  an  instru- 
ment for  good  it  is  I What  an  instrument 
for  evil ! and  all  the  day  long  it  never  is 
idle.  There  is  no  implement  which  it  can- 
not wield,  and  it  should  never  in  working 
hours  be  without  one.  We  unwisely  re- 
strict the  term  handicraftsman,  or  hand- 
worker, to  the  more  laborious  callings ; but 
it  belongs  to  all  honest,  earnest  men  and 
women,  and  is  a title  which  each  should 
covet.  For  the  queen’s  Hand  there  is  the 
sceptre,  and  for  the  soldier’s  Hand  the 
%word  ; for  the  carpenter’s  Hand  the  saw, 
.md  for  the  smith’s  Hand  the  hammer;  for 
Ihe  farmer’s  Hand  the  plough;  for  the 
miner’s  Hand  the  spade ; for  the  sailor’s 
Hand  the  oar;  for  the  painter’s  Hand  the 
brush  ; for  the  sculptor’s  Hand  the  chisel ; 
for  the  poet’s  Hand  the  pen;  and  for  the 
woman’s  Hand  the  needle.  If  none  of 
these  or  the  like  will  fit  us,  the  felon’s 
chain  should  be  round  out  wrist,  and  our 
Hand  on  the  prisoner’s  crank.  But  for 
each  willing  man  and  woman  there  is  a 
tool  they  may  learn  to  handle ; for  all, 
there  is  the  command,  “ Whatsoever  thy 
Hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might.” 

Chiromancy  or  Falmi*try  (tho  former 


coming  from  the  Greek  cheir,  the  hand,  and 
the  latter  having  relation  to  the  palm  or 
soft  part  of  the  hand),  are  terms  applied  to 
the  art  or  science,  as  its  professors  would 
call  it,  of  deciphering  a person’s  disposition 
by  the  lines  naturally  impressed  upon  the 
palm  : not  only  can  this  be  done,  say  some, 
but  the  future  fate  and  fortune  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  foretold  by  a study  of  these 
mystical  linos ; so  that  if  one  can  but  read 
them  aright,  he  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  steps  in  life  which  it  behoves  him  to 
take.  But  who  can  so  read  them  ? Pre- 
tenders to  the  art  there  have  been  in  all 
ages,  and  there  has  been  no  want  of  cre- 
dulous believers  at  any  time ; they  exist 
even  in  this  present  enlightened  age,  and 
the  palm  of  the  brown-faced  sybil  is  yet 
frequently  crossed  with  the  piece  of  silver 
which  is  to  be  the  open  sesame  of  her  store 
of  lying  prophecies.  Latterlv,  it  has  been, 
“ Show  me  your  writing,  and  I’ll  thow  you 
your  character,”  and  a specimen  of  one’s 
style  of  caligraphy,  with  a dozen  postage^' 
stamps^  has  been  sulEcient : the  guardian  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  future  no  longer  wears 
a red  cloak  and  lives  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  but  issues  her  sybilline  leaves  from 
some  semi-fashionable  quarter  of  London, 
and  most  likely  wears  crinoline  and  hoops, 
and  a miscroscopic  bonnet.  We  get  into 
easy  ways  of  reading  difficult  problems,  and 
palmistry  is  no  longer  an  occult  science,  but 
a very  simple  affair  indeed.  Still,  joking 
apart,  there  may  be  something  in  it  after 
all ; we  believe  to  a certain  extent  in  Chiro- 
mancy ; no  doubt  the  general  shape,  and 
certainly  the  condition  of  the  hand,  will 
afford  us  some  insight  into  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. No  doubt,  also,  that  a person’s  hand- 
writing may  afford  some  clue  as  to  his  tastes 
and  temperament,  and  perhaps  his  mode  of 
life,  but  very  little ; there  are  so  many 
modifying  circumstances,  that  both  hand 
and  handwriting  are  very  unsafe  guides.  A 
small  white  hand  has  ever  been  considered 
as  an  indication  of  gentlemanly  birth  and 
breeding,  and  among  our  aristocracy  this 
feature  of  physical  conformation  is  certainly 
tlie  rule.  In  the  present  age,  when  the 
thinker  rather  than  the  smiter  has  taken 
the  lead,  the  pen  is  a more  delicate  instru-«- 
ment  than  the  sword,  and  the  habitual  use 
of  the  first  does  not  develope  the  muscles 
like  that  of  tlie  second.  Your  thinkers  and 
-writers,  and  those  who  have  little  occasion 
to  employ  themselves  in  the  laborious  occu- 
pations of  life,  will,  as  a rule,  be  n smaller- 
handed  race  than  your  figlitcrs  and  labourers. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  hand  of  an  iji- 
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telligent  man,  a philosopher,  whose  work  is 
all  of  a mental  character. 

Observe  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  lines.  The  disengage- 
ment of  the  thumb  permits  of  its  opposition 


to  nil  the  hiigors ; it  runs  in  length  to 
nearly  the  second  joint  of  the  forelinger. 
tilxtended,  the  fingers  are  all  of  difierent 
lengths,  but  close  them  upon  the  palm,  or 
come  round  object,  such  as  a cricket-ball, 
and  they  will  appear  equal.  Thus  the  in- 
ctrument  is  fitted  for  handling  all  tools  and 
implements  which  human  intelligence  has 
moulded,  but  especially  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  ones.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a perfect 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  a beautiful  object 
to  look  upon  ; the  skin  is  fair  and  smooth, 
and  there  are  but  few  lines  in  the  palm ; 
like  the  superior  intelligence  to  which  it 
pertains,  it  is  neither  empty  nor  broken, 


Now  observe  the  next ; it  is  the  hand  of 
idiot.  See  how  thick  and  clumsy  is  tha 
form,  and  how  deep  the  lines  marked  in  it; 
the  thumb  cannot  be  extended  far,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  callosities  of  the  muscles  ; 
as  incapable  of  grasping  any  object  closely 
and  firmly,  especially  if  it  be  a fine  object, 
as  the  brain  of  the  idiot  is  of  sustaining 
an  idea. 

We  take,  as  our  next  illustration,  the  haB<| 


of  a confirmed  lunatic.  In  general  con- 
formation much  like  the  last,  it  is  covered 
with  confused  and  irregular  lines,  which 
cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  like  tbjo 
vagaries  of  a diseased  imagination.  The 
clumsy  thickness  of  the  hand  in  both  these 
last  cases  is  very  noticeable ; it  is  like  the 
blunted  perceptions  and  faculties  of  the 
mind._  The  hand  of  a monomaniac,  again, 
exhibits  a striking  similarity  in  outward 


Fig.  4 

conformation  and  general 
two  last  instanceB, 
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la  this  case,  the  intelligence  is  not  alto- 
gether obscured  ; but  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  single  ob- 
ject. The  hand,  we  see,  is  traversed  by  one 
deep  line — like  the  predominating  idea — to 
which  the  fingers  are  as  it  Avere  involun- 
tarily reflected,  as  all  the  mental  faculMes 
turn  to  the  subject  of  the  mania.  Here, 
however,  we  see  none  of  the  clumsy  thick- 
ness on  which  we  remarked  in  the  former 
case.  There  is  more  delicacy  of  conforma- 
tion, so,  too,  there  is  more  acuteness  of 
intellect;  but  the  hand,  like  the  mind,  is 
abnormal  and  incomplete;  both  thumb  and 
little  finger  is  too  short. 

One  w'ho  has  speculated  deeply  upon  this 
curious  subject  remarks  that,  “As  nature 
has  marked  the  intellectual  gradations  from 
the  intelligent  man  to  the  idiot,  so  has  she 
established,  in  the  conformation  of  the 
hands  of  all  men,  infinite  shades  of  distinc- 
tion, which  faithfully  represent  the  innu- 
merable shades  of  mental  energy  that  dis- 
tinguish the  characters  of  mankind  one 
from  another.  Between  the  first  and  second 
links  of  the  animal  chain — that  is  to  say, 
betw'een  the  intelligent  m?.n  and  the  monkey 
tribe — nature  has  placed  an  intermediate 
race,  whose  forms  resemble  man,  but  whose 
savage  instincts  approach  the  inferior 
animals.  This  double  similitude  is  pour- 
trayed  in  their  hands:  Here  is  a cast  from 
the  band  of  a Bosjesman : — 


Fig,  6. 

Compare  it  with  that  of  a Chimpanzee 
^2rther  on,  and  the  hand  of  a highly  intel- 
lectual man  (fig.  1) . In  the  hands  of  the 
Bosjesman  and  Chimpanzee  the  thumbs  are 
shorter  than  in  the  hands  oi  an  intellectual 
man.^  Observe,  they  hirely  re.aeh  to  the 
trTrt  jmnu?  of  the  fore  finger,  an  invaTo^Hc  1 
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sign  of  want  of  intelligence.  The  naiTow- 
ness  of  these  two  hands  also  indicates  an 
instinct  of  theft  and  rapine ; yet  the  Bos- 
jesman, being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  in- 
telligent man  than  to  the  Chimpanzee,  the 
hand  of  the  former  does  not  present  the  rude 
energy  of  the  later,  constructed  to  climb 
the  loftest  trees  of  a tropical  forest." 


We  might  follow  out  these  speculations 
to  a much  greater  extent,  and  show  how  the 
paws  of  those  animals  which  use  them  as 
organs  of  prehension  correspond  in  form 
with  their  habits,  powers,  and  faculties; 
but  all  this  Avould  be  apart  from  the  main 
object  of  our  work,  from  wliich  it  will  per- 
haps be  thought  that  we  have  already  to 
some  extent  departed. 

Quite  in  accordance,  however,  with  this 
object,  are  the  following  remarks  from  the 
above-quoted  authorit}^,  that  “ the  intelli- 
gence, habits,  instincts  of  all  living  crea- 
tures are  not  the  only  things  portrayed  in 
the  organs  of  touch  and  prehension;  the 
temperament  and  desires  can  also  be  read  in 
them,  and  some  physicians,  from  the  form 
of  the  hand  alone,  can  foretell  consumption 
twenty  years  before  the  symptoms  of 
disease  appear  in  the  lungs." 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  what  is  here 
said,  that  we  believe  with  some  professors  of 
Chiromancy,  that  “all  physiology,  all 
psychology,  and  even  pathology,  is  written 
in  legible  characters  upon  the  human 
hand.  " We  believe  that  it  may  gometimea 
serve  as  an  index  to  mental  characteristicis, 
and  also  to  states  and  conditions  of  the  body; 
we  know  that  it  is  often  consulted  by  the 
physicians  for  other  purposes  than  to  asaer- 
tain  whether  the  pulse  be  quick  or  alow, 
strong  or  weak ; we  know  that  a cold  and 
clammy  skin  tells  of  a morbid  condition  of 
the  excretions,  and  that  a hot  and  dry  one 
1 means  fever;  we  know  that  the  slender 
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and  semi-transparent  hand  indicates  delicacy 
of  constitution,  likely  to  result  in  pulmonary 
diseases ; and  we  know  that  the  round  fat 
hand,  with  stumpy  fingers,  gives  warning  of 
apoplexy  ; but  we  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
believe,  that  from  the  hand  or  the  hand- 
writing can  anything  like  a certain  judg- 
ment be  formed  of  the  character  or  state  of 
health  of  a person,  although,  by  means  ol 
cither,  a shrewd  guess  may  often  be  made.^ 

On  the  injuries  to  which  the  hand  is 
liable  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
dwell  here  much,  as  under  the  several  heads 
of  Dislocations.,  Fractures,  Wounds,  and 
some  others,  both  the  diseases  and  hurts 
likely  to  aflect  this  part  of  the  body  are 
described.  See  also  Fingers,  Knuckles, 
Wrist,  ^-c. 

IIaxgino.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  non- 
professional persons  are  called  on  to  strive  for 
the  recovery  of  one  who  has  attempted  self- 
destruction  by  this  means,  and  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  give  some  simple  directions 
as  to  how  they  can  best  act  in  such  a case. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  cut  down 
the  body,  and  loosen  the  cord,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  about  the  neck ; then,  as  unless 
the  brain  is  relieved  of  the  congestion  of  the 
blood  caused  by  the  pressure  and  consequent 
stojipage  of  the  circulation,  there  will  Be  no 
chance  of  a recovery,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  which  is 
most  large  and  prominent  on  the  side  Of  the 
temple,  nearly  in  a right  line  with  the  top 
of  the  ear;  it  may  be  done  with  a sharp 
penknife ; cold  water  should  also  be  dashed 
in  the  face ; and,  if  blood  flows  freely,  there 
is  a chance  that  efforts  to  inflate  the  lungs 
by  the  same  means  as  those  recommended 
under  the  head  of  Drowning  (which  see), 
may  be  eventually  successful.  Persons  will  do 
well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
exact  situation  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
temporal  artery,  as  there  are  several  cases 
of  emergency  in  which  this  knowledge  is 
useful ; it  can  be  easily  obtained  by  passing 
the  hand  over  their  own  temples,  and  feeling 
where  it  beats.  In  suspended  animation 
kom  drowning,  hanging,  or  suffocation,  the 
exact  situation  of  the  artery  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained in  this  way,  as  of  course  there  is  no 
pulsation. 

IIahe  Lip  (Latin,  leporina).  A con- 
genital cleft  or  division  of  the  lip,  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  divided 
lip  of  the  hare.  This  is  a malformation  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  infants,  who  have 
the  upper  lip  cleft  at  the  furrow  to  a greater 
er  less  extent,  the  fissure  sometimes  ex- 
tending through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  : it 
«et  ms  to  arise  from  a defective  union  of  the 


two  halves  of  the  body  in  the  uterus.  Tha 
fissure  is  generally  single,  that  is  on  one  sida 
only  of  the  central  projection  of  the  upper  lip, 
but  sometimes  it  is  double,  occuring  on  both 
sides,  and  in  that  case  there  is  generally  9 
want  of  some  portions  of  the  bony  structure, 
including  the  central  teeth  of  the  uppel 
jaw,  there  being  probably  nothing  between 
the  slits  but  a ridge  of  cartilage. 

This  is  a surgical  case  for  which  no  do- 
mestic treatment  will  avail,  and  the  mother 
should  not  hesitate  to  have  the  necessary 
operation  performed,  in  order  that  her  child 
may  avoid  a permanent  disfiguration  ; it  ia 
nearly  always  successful,  if  properly  per- 
formed, and  requires  no  great  amount  of 
skill  ill  the  operator ; it  consists,  in  single 
Hare-lip,  in  paring  off,  by  means  of  a sharp 
curved  knife,  termed  a bistoury,  the  edge  of 
the  divided  lip  on  each  side,  taking  care  to 
remove  all  the  hard  skin,  and  then  bringing 
the  two  new  surfaces  together  so  as  to  close 
up  the  cleft,  and  fixing  them  so  by  means 
of  a couple  of  ligatures  passed  through  the 
lip,  or  around  the  projecting  ends  of  pins 
inserted  in  the  lip.  Considerable  loss  of 
blood  often  attends  this  operation,  owing  to 
the  severance  of  the  labial  artery,  but  the 
ligature  at  the  angles  of  the  lip  can  be  ap- 
plied as  to  compress  it  and  stop  the  bleeding. 
The  blood  should  not  be  wiped  off,  but 
allowed  to  clot  over  the  wound.  The  opera- 
tion for  double  Hare-lip  is  more  complicated 
and  sometimes  involves  nice  mechanical 
contrivance,  into  the  particulars  of  which 
we  need  not  enter.  The  operation  for  Hare- 
lip ought  never  to  be  performed  prior  to  the 
period  of  dentition,  and  as  a general  rule  the 
child  should  not  be  less  than  two  years  of 
age  ; and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
its  hands  from  the  lip  until  the  adhesion 
has  taken  place  and  the  process  of  healing 
well  advanced,  as  any  displacement  of  the 
parts  will  occasion  much  trouble  to  the 
surgeon,  and  entail  additional  suffering  on 
the  child.  See  Zips. 

Hahmony  (Greek  armonia,  a close  join- 
ing). A kind  of  immoveable  articulation  of 
the  bones,  in  which  they  fit  closely  together, 
like  the  pieces  of  the  skull.  See  Joints, 
Syyiarthrosis. 

HARRO^YGATB  WATERS.  These  are  of 
various  kinds  ; some  being  pure  chalybeates 
or  weakly  aperients,  and  others  sulphuretted 
salines  ; the  latter  are  the  most  useful  and 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
such  as  lepra,  herpes,  psoriasis;  they  are 
also  beneficial  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  syphilis 
and  piles,  and  for  the  relief  of  systems 
suffering  under  excess  of  the  bile ; their 
beneficial  action  is  owing  in  a *^reat  measure 
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lo  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  acts  as  an  excitant.  In  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
local  congestion,  these  waters  should  not  bo 
t'lministei'cd  without  aperients,  and  then 
Mieir  action  should  be  carefully  watched. 
In  skin  diseases  they  are  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally. 

IIartfell  Water.  This  is  the  water  of 
a chalybeate  spring  near  Mofl'at,  in  Scot- 
land ; its  most  active  ingredient  is  Sulphate 
of  Iron. 

Hartshorn.  A popular  name  for  the 
Liquor  of  Ammonia,  which  was  first  pro- 
cured from  the  horns  of  deer,  but  afterwards 
trom  bones  and  other  animal  matter;  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  termed  Spiritus 
Cornu  Cervi,  Spirit  of  the  Homs  of  Deer. 
)See  Ammonia.) 

Black  Hartshorn  {Cornu  JJstum Nigrum)^ 
h the  impure  residuum  left  in  distilling  horns 
for  the  spirit. 

Bed  Hartshorn  is  a term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Lavender  Drops.  Spiritus  Laven- 
dalcc  Compositus.  (See  Lavender.) 

Hartshoy'n  Shavings  are  sometimes  boiled 
down  to  make  a jelly,  similar  to  that  vielded 
by  calves’  feet  and  cow-heel ; equal  parts 
of  this  and  cow’s  milk  are  recommended  for 
children  brought  up  by  hand  ; it  is  a good 
nutrient,  and  may  be  added  to  the  coffee, 
milk,  &c.,  given  to  consumptive  and  other- 
wise debilitated  patients. 

Harvtest  Bug.  This  is  a variety  of  the 
Tick,  called  by  naturalists  Acarus  autum- 
nalis.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  those  who 
frequent  the  harvest  fields,  and  causes  in- 
Jblerable  itching,  which  is  succeeded  by 
ihining  ridges  or  weals,  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  Weal-worm.  The  best  appli- 
cation is  a lotion  composed  as  follows : — 
Extract  of  Goulard,  \ an  ounce ; Diluted 
icetic  Acid,  J an  ounce ; Kose,  Elder 
flower,  or  Distilled  Water,  \ a pint. 
Wet  rags  to  be  kept  applied.  A little  cool- 
ing aperient  medicine  should  be  taken  to 
keep  down  any  tendency  to  inflammation. 
If  the  pimples  are  pricked  with  a needle, 
the  bug,  which  resembles  a small  red  spider, 
may  generally  be  extracted. 

Hasty  Pudding.  We  give  two  receipts  for 
making  this  (with  some  persons)  favourite 
househoW  dish : — Into  a pint  of  boiling 
milk  stir  about  a tablespoonful  of  flour 
previously  rubbed  down  with  a little  cold 
inilk ; sweeten  with  sugar,  and  serve  hot : a 
little  nutmeg  may  be  added,  if  agreeable,  or 

a few  currants.  For  a baked  pudding: 

Into  a pint  of  cold  milk  stir  half  a pound  of 
flour,  and  boil,  stirring  it  the  while  ; let  it 
ttand  until  cold,  then  add  two  eggs  pre- 


viously beaten  up ; mix  well  with  some 
sugar  to  sweeten,  and  any  desirable  spice, 
and  put  into  cups  and  cake.  These  are 
good  nourishing  puddings,  and  not  expen- 
sive ; but  they  are  too  heavy  for  persona 
with  weak  digestive  organs. 

Haustus  (Latin  haurio,  to  drau).  A 
Draught.  This  is  a quantity  frequently 
ordered  in  prescriptions  ; it  answers  to  three 
tablespoonsful,  or  1|  ounces,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a common  wine  glass.  See 
Apothecaries'  Measures. 

Haws.  The  Avell  known  red  berries 
which  adorn  our  hedges  in  the  autumn, 
being  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Cratcegus^  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Pomacece.  it 
has  several  popular  names,  such  as  Haw  or 


Whitethorn,  and  Service  Tree.  Theberriea 
yield,  by  fermentation,  an  acidulous  drink, 
which  is  pleasant  and  cooling,  but  not 
otherwise  medicinal. 

Hay-Asthma.  Also  called  Hay-Fever, 
or  Summer  Bronchitis,  is  a disease  which 
occurs  about  the  time  of  the  hay  harvest, 
and  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  pollen  of 
some  wild  plants  getting  into  and  inflaming 
the  bronchial  passages.  This  theory  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  those  who  live  it 
situations  where  there  is  little  or  no  vegeta- 
tion do  not  suffer  from  it.  A difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  thi* 
affection,  on  which  no  remedies  seem  to 
exercise  a curative  effect ; a removal  to  « 
different  locality  is  most  effectual. 

Hazel.  The  Corylus  AvMana,  or  Nut 
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Tree,  tlie  tj^pical  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Corylacece^  or  CupulifercB  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  A cultivated  variety  of  this  species 
is  the  Filbert  (which  see) . 

Head.  This  is  the  upper  or  crowning 
part  of  the  human  frame,  which  is  divided 
by  anatomists  into  three  principal  divisions  ; 
the  Head,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Extremities  : 
it  is  with  the  first  only  that  we  have  to  do 
at  present,  with  regard  to  the  anatomical 
structure  of  which  we  may  say,  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  Skull,  or  Cranium,  and  the  Face  , 
the  former  being,  as  it  were,  a case  for  the 
brain  ; it  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  con- 
nected together  by  sutures,  or  joinings,  some 
having  toothed  or  serrated  margins,  which  fit 
into  each  other,  some  overlapping,  and  others 
interlacing ; a structure  marvellous  at  once 
for  its  strength  and  lightness.  Between  the 
interior  and  exterior  wall  of  the  frontal  or 
forehead  bone  are  what  are  called  the  frontal 
sinuses,  two  hollow  chambers,  which  cause 
those  bulgings  above  the  upper  edges  of  the 
orbits ; and  in  the  hollows  beneath  them,  lie, 
sheltered  and  protected,  the  eyes.  Behind 
each  ear  there  is  also  a bony  prominence 
to  which  the  powerful  muscles  are  affixed, 
-which  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  neck, 
w’hose  lower  ends  are  fixed  to  the  top 
of  the  breast  bones  ; these  latter  appear 
intended  to  guard  _ the  entrance  to_  the 
internal  ear,  w'hich  is  placed  wholly  wuthin 
the  hollow  of  the  temporal  bones.  At 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  a round  hole  of 
considerable  size,  through  which  the  spimal 
cord,  or  marrow,  passes  from  the  vertebrae 
to  the  brain.  On  either  side  of  this  hole 
are  two  smooth  prominences,  called  con- 
dyles W'hich  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  upper- 
most vertebrae,  and  allow  of  a nodding 
motion  to  the  head.  Owing  to  the_  fre- 
quent modification  by  confluence,  or  join- 
ing together,  of  the  human  bones,  it  is 
difficuft  at  all  times  to  specify  the  exact 
number  in  any  given  part,  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  that  part  which  we 
are  now  considering  : collections  of  bones  so 
united  have  received  a kind  of  generic  name, 
thus  wm  say  the  occipital^  the  temporal 
bone.s,  &c.,  and  the  constituents  of  these 
which  have  received  no  specific  name,  are 
defined  as  processes : thus  we  have  the  con- 
dyloid process  of  the  occipital,  and  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  temporal  bone  j we  also 
Bometimes  speak  of  these  aggregates  ot 
united  bones  as  portions^  for  example  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones,  &c. 
The  classification,  moreover,  of  the  bones 
of  the  human  Head,  which  some  anatomists 
make  into  those  of  the  cranium,  and  those 
of  the  face,  is  artificial,  or  special,  and  con- 


sequently defective.  Many  bones  which 
essentially  belong  to  the  skull,  are  wholly 
omitted,  in  such  an  arrangement.  Under 
the  term  8hull  will  be  found  a more  minute 
account  of  the  bones  composing  it ; at  pre- 
sent we  will  devote  our  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  general  conformation  of  th'' 
Head,  and  its  frontal  developement  or  Face. 
AVhen  we  come  to  speak  of  Phrenology,  we 
shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  form  and  sizOy 
as  indicative  of  cbaracter.  Teeth  too,  will 
form  a separate  subject  for  discussion;  of  the 
Brain  we  have  already  spoken,  and  also  of 
the  Eye  and  the  Ear  ; so  that  the  ground 
before  us  is  very  much  cleared,  and  the 
matter  for  immediate  discourse  simplified. 

Of  the  Head,  then,  that  lofty  dome  in 
which  thought  sits  enthroned ; the  capital 
of  the  beautifully  and  marvellously  con- 
structed pillar  which  God  has  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  his  divinity,  and  illumined  with 
the  light  of  spiritual  life  and  intelligence  ! 
Of  the  Head,  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  the 
home  of  intellect,  we  have  to  speak,  but  not 
so  much  in  relation  to  its  psychology,  as  its 
physiology.  We  have  seen  that  the  upper 
portion  of  it  is  the  cranium,  or  brain-case, 
into  whose  delicate  membranes  and  tissues, 
and  reticulated  net-work  of  nerves,  and 
veins,  and  arteries,  w'e  have  already  pene- 
trated. Let  us  therefore  now  confine  our 
attention  to  the  outside  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture here  represented. 


This  is  the  anterior  or  front  view  of  th« 
Head,  as  shown  in  the  human  skeleton,  ^o. 

1,  is  the  frontal  portion  of  ^e  frontal  bone  ; 

2,  marks  the  position  of  the  nasal  promi- 
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neiice,  the  liollow  within  Avhich  is  sliown, 
the  cartilage  which  supports  and  forms  the 
nose  being  mostly  removed ; 3,  over  the 
orbit  refers  to  the  supra-orbital  ridge  ; 4 is 
the  optic  foramen;  5 and  6,  the  sphenoi- 
dal and  the  spheno-maxillaty  fissures  ; 7, 
iachrymal  fossa  in  the  laclirymal  bone, 
where  the  nasal  duct  commences;  4,  5,  6, 
and  7 refer  to  parts  w'ithin  the  orbit ; 8 is  tho 
oj)ening  of  the  anterior  narcs,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  vomer,  on  which  the  cypher 
is  placed ; 9 is  the  infra-orbital  foramen , 
10,  malar  bone  ; 11,  symphosis  of  lower  jaw ; 
12,  mental  foramen ; 13,  ramus  of  lower 
jaw  ; 14,  parietal  bone ; 15,  coronal  suture ; 
16,  temporal  bone;  17,  squamous  suture; 
18,  upper  part  of  the  gi'cat  ala  of  tho 
sphenoid  bone ; 19,  commencement  of  the 
temporal  ridge;  20,  zygoma  of  the  temporal 
bone,  assisting  to  form  the  zygomatic  arch ; 
21,  mastoid  process.  It  is  thus  that  the 
anatomist  Wilson  describes  and  figures  the 
front  view  of  the  Head,  and  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others  throughout  the  work,  we 
have  given  the  scientific  names  of  the 
various  parts,  because  we  are  desirous  that 
our  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  anatomical 
terms  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  In  all  cases 
where  the  meaning  of  each  is  not  appended, 
it  will  be  found  under  the  head  occupied  by 
the  word  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 
In  man)'^  cases,  too,  there  is  no  other  than 
tlie  scientific  name  to  give. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  skull,  that  cham- 
ber of  the  soul,  as  it  has  been  well  termed, 
and  of  which  more  will  be  said  under  its 
proper  head,  presented  to  us  as  it  was  to 
Jfamlet,  when  he  exclaimed,  “Alas,  poor 
Yorick  !”  and  moralised  upon  the  fine  in- 
telligence that  once  dw'clt  in  those  now 
tenantless  cavities.  Who  can  look  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  forehead  without 
thinking  of  the  busy  brain  which  -once 
thrilled,  and  throbbed,  and  vibrated  to 
every  sensation  of  the  body,  or  emotion  of 
the  mind  ? — at  those  hollow  orbits  fi’om 
which  once  flashed  forth  the  light  of  intel- 
lect, the  fire  of  anger,  or  beamed  the  gentle 
look  of  love  and  affection;  and  at  which 
entered  the  luminous  rays,  bearing  visions 
»f  the  outer  world  to  the  inquiring  soul 
within  ? — at  the  broken  remains  of  that  once 
finely  chiselled  and  shapely  organ,  which 
once  adorned  the  face,  and  stood  like  a 
vestibule  to  tho  great  hall  of  the  temple, 
through  which  perfumes,  like  messengers, 
were  ever  passing,  as  ministers  of  delight, 
or  wamers  of  danger;  at  those  rows  of 
gleaming  teeth,  without  thinking  of  the 
friendly  smile,  and  the  ruby  lips  which  once 


half  hid  and  half  displayed  them,  and  con- 
trasted so  beautifully  with  their  pearly 
wdiiteness  } Where,  now,  is  that  organ  of 
speech  which  once  discoursed  so  eloquently, 
counselled  so  wisely,  or  admonished  so 
kindly  and  afiectionately  ? hut  wo  must  not 
pause  over  such  reflections  as  these.  Let 
us  clothe  the  naked  skull,  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  and  view  the  Head  as  we  see  it 
daily  around  us — as  it  is  with  toiling,  rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing  men,  clothed  and  covered 
with  skin  and  hair,  provided  witli  organs  of 
most  beautiful  and  complicated  structure, 
and,  like  those  of  tlic  rest  of  the  body,  well 
adapted  to  answer  the  necessary  purpose  of 
man’s  duplex  nature— bodilv  and  spiritual. 

Without  going  at  all  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  general  formation  of  the  Head  as 
distinctive  of  race,  or  indicative  of  cha- 
racter, wo  may  here  make  a few  bidef  ob- 
servations calculated,  as  we  hope,  to  eluci- 
date our  present  subject.  There  are  three 
great  groups  of  mankind  which  are  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  shape  of  tho 
Head.  In  the  first  group  are  included,  as 
the  celebrated  ethnologist,  Dr.  Pritchard, 
tells  us,  all  the  people  who  are  met  with  in 
the  countries  from  tlie  Himalayan  moun- 
tains to  the  Indian  Ocean,  comprising  all 
Hindostan,  the  Deccan,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
It  also  includes  the  countries  of  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
characteristics  of  this  group  are  tho  $i/m^ 
metrical  or  oval  form  of  the  head,  as  hera 
shown. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  skull  has  projecting 
parietal  bones,  go  that  the  head  is  rounder 
than  in  others.  The  upper  jawbones,  and 
the  zygomatic  arches,  are  so  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other,  as  to  give  the  face  an 
oval  form.  In  these  heads  the  forehead 
projects,  and  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
bones  in  the  face,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is 


no  obvious  prujediun  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  face;  the  facial  angle,  as  it  is  called, 
being  greater  in  this  group  than  in  the 
others.  There  is  no  lateral  or  outward  pro- 
jection of  the  cheek  bones ; and  the  teeth 
are  so  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
as  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  In  this 
group,  the  countenance  is  distinguished  by 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  features,  and 
nn  absence  of  prominence  in  any  one  part 
disproportionate  to  the  other.  Tne  lips  are 
small  and  compressed  ; the  chin  is  full  and 
fi'ominent;  and  the  whole  face  is  of  a 
regular  oval  form.  It  is  amongst  Europeans 
that  this  fonn  of  Head  is  met  with  in  its 
most  perfect  development ; and  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  their  sculpture,  have  realized  its 
most  perfect  form.  Such  heads,  however, 
do  not  exist  only  in  sculpture,  as  living 
specimens  are  constantly  met  with,  equalling, 
in  their  proportions,  those  of  the  Greek 
artists ; and  Blumenbach  has  described  a 
skull  in  his  possession,  which  in  its  struc- 
ture he  regarded  as  being  as  perfect  as  any 
to  be  found  among  Greek  statues.  The 
face  given  as  an  example  of  this  group, 
that  of  an  Abyssinian,  does  not  represent 
the  most  perfect  type.  In  the  second  group, 


which  includes  the  Negroes,  the  Alfourou.®, 
the  Papuans,  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
Australians ; we  have  the  Head  narrow  and 
elongated. 

AVhen  these  heads  are  examined,  they 
give  the  idea  of  having  been  compressed  on 
each  side.  The  zygomatic  processes  do  not 
project  laterally,  but  forwards.  The  cheek- 
bones and  upper  jaw  project  forward,  not 
outward ; and  the  teeth  are  not  vertical, 
having  an  oblique  direction  in  the  jaws. 
The  facial  angle  has  its  lowest  development 
in  this  form  of  Head ; the  countenance  is 
the  least  pleasant  of  that  of  any  group. 
The  projection  of  the  bones  constituting  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face  gives  to  the  expres- 
sion an  animal  and  somewhat  ferocious 
cliaracter.  The  forehead  also  reiires  in  these 
races;  the  lips  are  thick  and  protruding; 
the  nose  is  not  proportionably  developed, 
the  upper  part  being  compressed,  and  the 
nostrils  wide  and  expanded.  Such  are  some 
of  the  features  which  belong  to  the  narrow 
and  elongated  Heads — by  common  consent 
the  least  beautiful  form  of  any  belonging  to 
the  human  race.  Our  representative  of  this 
group  is  an  Australian. 

The  third  variety  of  Heads  is  called^  the 
square^  broad-faced.,  or  pyramidal ; it  is 
shaped  like  the  last,  as  far  as  the  back  of  it 
is  concerned  ; but  it  differs  in  the  excessive 
outward  tendency  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 


which  appears  to  form  the  base  of  a cone  ( r 
pyramid.  This  Head  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (one  of  which  we  give  as  an 
example).  It  embraces  the  Esquimaux,  tho 
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Aborijrinos  of  America,  the  Hottentots,  the 
Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indo-Chinese,  the  Tungusiaiis,  Japanese, 
nsrt  of  the  Tartar  races,  and  others  of  the 
Northern  Asiatic  nations.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  kind  of  Head  are  caused  by  the 
projection  of  the  zygomatic  processes  and 
cheek-bones  on  each  side,  giving  great 
breadth  to  the  face.  The  sockets  of  the 
eyes  are  generally  large  and  deep;  whilst 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  space  between 
the  eye-brows,  are  on  a level  with  the  hones  of 
the  cheek.  The  eountenances  altogether 
differ  from  those  of  the  second  group,  in 
projecting  less,  and  in  their  greater  width 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other.  Here  we  ob- 
serve a curious  obliquity  of  the  eye,  quite 
peculiar  to  this  foi*m  of  Head ; the  nose  is 
depressed ; the  lips  are  not  so  large  as  in 
the  second  class,  nor  compressed,  as  in  the 
first ; the  chin  is  shorter  tnan  in  either. 

Injuries  to  the  Head.  These  we  shall 
briefiy  consider,  not  so  much  as  affecting  the 
brain,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of, 
but  as  affecting  the  parts  which  enclose 
the  brain,  or  lie  immediately  contiguous 
to  it;  and  to  these,  in  most  cases,  but  a 
passing  allusion  will  be  required,  with  a 
reference  to  the  heads  under  which  they  are 
more  fully  described.  Among  the  most 
common  of  these  injuries  are  bruises  and 
superficial  wounds  of  the  Scalp  (which  see). 
Sometimes,  in  the  former,  a vessel  may  burst 
without  the  outer  skin  being  broken;  and 
the  consequence  will  probably  be  a copious 
effusion  of  blood,  whicn  raises  up  the  scalp 
from  the  skull,  and  feels,  at  first,  like  a 
fluctuating  tumour;  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  Head  swelling  rapidly.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  required,  in  this  case,  but  cold 
lotions  to  the  Head ; the  blood  will  probably 
be  absorbed,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  an  incision  to  let  it  out.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater 
are  ruptured  by  a jar,  and  blood  accumulates 
between  it  and  the  skull,  it  threatens  com- 
pression of  the  brain;  in  this  case,  the 
patient  should  be  bled  freely,  if  his  system 
will  bear  it,  and,  if  this  does  not  mitigate, 
the  symptoms,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  trephine, 
wherever  blood  is  likely  to  be  found  m the 
Head,  and  let  it  escape. 

If  instead  of  blood,  purulent  matter  collects 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  equally  fatal  results.  In 
this  case  there  is  headache,  restlessness, 
and  extreme  langour;  the  patient  cannot 
sleep,  he  has  a quick  hard  pulse,  and  if  the 
symptoms  are  not  qixickly  relieved,  convul- 
sions, delirium,  insensibility,  and  probably 
paralysis  is  likely  to  ensue,  and,  finally. 


death.  The  treatment  here  vviist  be  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case  ; trepanning,  to 
make  a way  for  the  escape  of  the  pus  ; an 
avoidance  of  stimulants,  which  might  pro- 
duce inflammation,  before  the  operation  ; a 
generous  dietary  to  support  the  system. 

Superficial  wounds  in  the  Head  merely 
require  the  hair  to  be  cut  or  shaved  off’,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by 
means  of  sticking  plaister,  and  the  part  kept 
cool  by  layers  of  lint,  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  placed  over  it.  A not  uncommon  con- 
sequence of  deeper  wounds  in  the  head,  and 
especially  punctured  ones,  is  inflammation, 
and  consequent  suppuration,  in  the  loose 
tissue  that  connects  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
Aviththe  pericranium;  when  this  is  suspected 
to  be  coming  on,  apply  leeches  in  large 
numbers  about  the  wound,  and  cold  lotions ; 
Avhen  matter  is  formed,  make  free  incisions 
to  let  it  out,  and  treat  the  same  as  any 
other  abscess.  A frequent  result  of  injuries 
of  the  scalp  is  Erysipelas  of  the  whole  head 
and  face  (see  that  subject). 

Headache.  There  is  no  more  common 
complaint  than  this,  which  is  symptomatic 
of  so  many  different  diseases,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  general  system  of 
treatment ; we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  chief  kinds  of  Head- 
ache ; and,  as  we  do  so,  make  some  allusion 
to  symptoms  and  remedies. 

We  place  first  Bilious,  or  SieJe  Headache, 
because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of 
any.  It  generally  comes  on  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  may  often  be  relieved 
by  a hot  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee ; probably 
because  this  stimulates  the  digestive  organs, 
from  a defective  action  of  which  the  pain 
proceeds.  This  pain  commences  usually  at 
one  side  of  the  head,  most  likely  on  the  brow, 
just  over  the  right  or  left  eye,  but  when  it 
continues  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  head, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  intolerable  feeling 
of  sickness,  often  by  vomiting,  and  extreme 
langour  and  depression  of  spirits ; there  is 
generally,  also,  singing  in  the  ears,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  confusion  of  mind,  with  great 
restlessness.  Sometimes,  without  any  medi- 
cine being  taken,  the  bowels,  which  have 
been  previously  constipated,  Avill  be  freely 
evacuated,  and  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
are  quickly  relieved  ; but  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  take  some  active  aperient,  pro- 
ceeding, or  accompanying  it,  with  a mercu- 
rial : a 5 grain  Blue  rill  at  bed  time,  and  a 
Black  Draught  in  the  morning,  will  gene- 
rally prove  effectual,  especially  if  the  diet  jA 
spare  and  simple  ; take  no  solid  food  for  24 
hours,  only  a cup  or  two  of  tea,  or  a lilile 
thin  gruel,  and  the  chances  are  tiiat  there 
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will  be  no  Headache  the  next  day  ; although 
it  will  probably  return  as  severe  as  ever  in 
a few  weeks,  its  recurrence  in  some  cases 
being  at  almost  regular  periods.  It  can 
generally  be  traced  to  some  error  in  diet, 
such  as  taking  food  that  is  indigestible,  or 
in  too  large  quantities;  or  stimulating  drinks, 
with  insufficient  exercise.  Yery  often  it 
arises  from  some  derangement  of  the  biliary 
sccrctious,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
or-  defective  assimilation ; sometimes  from 
the  habitual  abuse  of  purgatives,  which  en- 
feebles the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
“ Under  these  latter  circumstances  it  is,”  as 
Dr.  Elliott  observes,  “a  most  intractable 
complaint.”  Very  commonly  a simple  dose 
of  lihubarb  and  'Magnesia,  with  about  30 
drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  will  remove  a common 
Sick  Headache  ; but  when  there  is  nausea, 
and  vomiting  or  purging  does  not  come 
spontaneously  to  remove  it,  the  former 
should  be  excited  by  an  emetic,  composed  of 
1 grain  of  Tartarized  Antimony  and  20  of 
Ipecacuanha,  and  after  this  has  acted,  a 
Kbubarb  and  Blue  Pill.  Persons  subject  to 
this  kind  of  Headache,  should  carefully  ab- 
stain from  fat  meats,  pastrv,  butter,  and 
rich  food  genci'ally.  See  Bile. 

That  which  we  have  just  been  describing 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  Sympathetic  llead- 
ochCy  sypipathy  with  a disordered  stomach 
bi'ing  the  immediate  cause ; sometimes  an 
excess  of  alkali,  at  others  of  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal  will  produce  this:  in  the 
former  case,  a vegetable  acid,  such  as  Vine- 
gar, will  afford  relief;  in  the  latter  case,  in 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  heartburn  and 
acid  eructations,  a dose  of  Sal  Volatile,  or  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  Potash,  will  be  the 
best  remedy.  In  all  these  cases,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  blood  circulating  in  the  brain 
is  both  mechanically  and  chemically  affected 
by  the  defective  action  of  the  assimilative 
aiid  secretive  organs  of  the  stomach.  \Ve 
sometimes  find  that  the  postponement  of  the 
customary  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  for  ever 
so  short  a time,  will  cause  a Sympathetic 
Headache,  and  that  this  will  be  relieved 
directly  the  evacuation  has  taken  place ; a 
clear  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  there 
is  between  the  head  and  the  stomach. 

We  may  next  speak  of  a class  which  may 
be  called  Congestive  Jlcadaches,  because  they 
proceeds  from  a congested  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain ; arising  either  from  an  over- 
fulness of  blood,  or  a weakness  of  the  organ, 
or  from  an  excessive  nervous  irritability, 
which  frequently  upsets  the  balance  of  the 
circulation.  Whichever  of  these  may  be 
the  case,  there  is  nearly  always  a dull  pain 
«yer  the  whole  of  the  head,  which  is  worst 


at  the  fore  and  hind  parts.  When  it  arisen 
from  an  over- loaded  condition  of  the  vessels, 
there  is  usually  a bloated  countenance,  with 
full  red  eyes,  and  a dull  inanimate  expres- 
sion; here  we  find,  on  inquiry,  a sluggish 
liver,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  tending 
to  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping  on  the 
back  of  the'  neck  ; cold  applications  to  the 
head,  witli  spare  diet,  mercurials  and  active 
aperients,  will  be  the  proper  treatment.  (See 
Brain,  Congestion) . 

A weak  brain  is  generally  a consequen<!e 
of  some  long  standing  discharge  which  has 
debilitated  the  whole  system,  and  in  this 
condition  of  things,  if  from  any  cause  there 
is  a more  than  common  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  there  Avill  be  Head-ache,  with  a pale, 
sallow  countenance,  and  a languid  pulse ; 
frequently  swelled  feet,  excessive  fatigue 
on  the  slightest  exertion,  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  increase  of  the  pain  in 
the  head.  Here  measures  of  depletion 
would  be  improper;  wo  must  soothe  and 
sustain  by  means  of  sedatives  and  tonics, 
such  as  Conium  and  Quinine,  either  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  mixtui’e,  as  follows  : — Take 
of  Extract  of  Conium,  24  grains ; Sulphate 
of  Quinine,  12  grains ; make  into  12  pills, 
and  give  1 three  times  a-day:  or  Sulphate 
of  Quinine,  12  grains;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
diluted,  12  minims ; Tincture  of  Conium,  2 
drachms;  Infusion  of  Gentian,  6 ounces; 
take  a table- spoonful  three  times  a-day. 
G-ood  nourishing  food  will  bo  required  in 
this  case,  and  stimulants,  such  as  Ale  and 
Wine,  in  moderation.  Where  the  Head- 
ache proceeds  from  nervous  irritability,  the 
mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  soothing 
and  strengthening ; but  in  this  case  we 
must  avoid  stimulants  as  much  as  possible ; 
tonics  are  best  here,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  and  all  that  tends  to  invi- 
gorate the  frame.  A course  of  hydropathic 
treatment  will  generally  be  found  effectual. 
(See  Behility,  llydropathy). 

Bheumatic  Head-ache  is  commonly  caused 
by  exposure  to  cold,  especially  a draught  of 
air ; the  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  back 
and  front  of  the  head,  and  is  felt  most  at 
night  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ; it 
is  a remittent,  shifting  pain,  shooting  from 
point  to  point,  following  the  downward 
course  of  the  jaw,  whose  muscles  are  com- 
monly implicated ; (for  treatment  see  Bheu~ 
matmn) . 

Periodic  Head-ache,  Brow-ache,  Brow^ 
ague,  or  Neuralgia  of  the  Head,^  as  it  _ is 
variously  called,  is  an  intermitting  pain, 
which  comes  oh  at  periods  more  or  less  re- 
gular, and  is  confined  to  the  brow.  It  will 
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n«*rly  fclways  yield  to  full  doses  of  Quinine, 
especially  if  combined  with  Coniura.  (See 
Brow-ayue^  Hemicrania^  Neuralgia). 

Organic  Head-ache.,  resulting  from  actual 
disease  of  the  Head  itself,  is  rare,  and  when 
it  does  occur,  only  a palliative  mode  of  treat- 
ment can  be  adopted  : sedatives,  such  as 
Opium  and  Conium  may,  for  a time,  relieve 
the  almost  intolerable  anguish,  but  they 
will  not  touch  the  disease  itself. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  the  Bilionst  or 
Sick  Ilcad-ache,  sometimes  called  the  Sym- 
pathetic or  Dyspeptic  ; also  to  the  Congestive, 
♦he  liheumatic,  the  Deriodic,  and  the  Or- 
qanic  Head-aches,  these  being  the  principal 
classes  into  which  Cephalagia,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  can  be  divided, _ Let  us  in 
conclusion  enumerate  the  distinct  and  spe- 
cific causes  to  which  pain  in  the  Head  may 
be  assigned  : — Kheumatic  Inflammation  cf 
the  Pericranium,  or  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the  Frontal  Sinus ; Mental  excitement ; 
Strong  or  long  continued  impressions  upon 
the  senses  of  Heaiing,  Sight,  or  Smell ; 
Excessive  Impetus  of  Blood  to  the  Head ; 
Impeded  return  of  the  same ; Congestion  or 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain ; Suppression  of 
Bile,  Perspiration,  Urine,  &c, ; Organic 
Disease  of  the  Head ; Sympathy  with  the 
Stomach,  and  Constipation ; Frequent  use  of 
Narcotics  or  Stimulants  ; Intestinal  W orms ; 
Changes  in  the  Atmosphere,  and  Neuralgia. 

Health.  This  is  a word  of  Saxon  origin, 
signifying,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  free- 
dom from  bodily  pain  or  sickness.  This  is 
a blessing  which  few  enjoy  in  an  unim- 
paired state,  in  this  highly  artificial  condi- 
tion of  things ; and  when  we  say  that  a 
person  is  healthy,  we  must  be  understood 
to  mean  comparatively  rather  than  posi- 
tively so.  Latterly  the  term  normal  has 
been  much  used  in  scientific  writings  to 
sigTiify  a natural  or  good  state  of  Health ; 
but  in  this  signification  we  miglit  as  well 
keep  to  the  good  old  Saxon  term,  helth, 
which  is  but  another  form  of  heal,  as  it  ex  - 
resscs  the  same  thing  equally  well,  indeed 
etter. 

“Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without 
gratitude,  it  cannot  be  sported  with  without 
loss,  nor  regained  by  courage,”  says  a great 
writer ; and  truly  it  were  well  if  men  kept 
this  saying  in  mind,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  earthly  blessing  they  hold  so  lightly, 
nor  deplore  so  deeply  the  loss  of.  What,  we 
may  ask,  is  a state  of  perfect  Health  ? If  a 
man  eat  well,  and  sleep  well,  and  perform 
his  allotted  duties  with  ease  and  comfort; 
if  there  is  a proper  performance  of  all  his 
bodily  functions,  so  that  he  is  not  made 
eiwure  by  any  unpleasant  sensation  or  pain, 


or  feeling  of  languor  and  debility,  that 
matters  within  him  are  not  as  they  should 
be  ; if  his  step  is  light,  and  his  laugh 
sonorous  and  hearty,  and  his  manners 
easy  and  cheerful,  and  he  makes  no  com- 
jilaint  of  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  co 
forth,  we  should  pronounce  him  a hoaltlij 
man,  and  be  ready  to  insure  his  life  for  any 
amount.  But  who  can  tell  what  latent 
diseases,  what  hereditary  predispositions, 
are  lurking  within,  wailing  for  sonic  ex- 
citing cause  to  call  them  into  activity  ? 
How^  often  do  w^e  see  the  man  of  apparently 
robust  lu'alth  struck  dowm  by  some  acciden' 
or  morbific  influence,  so  often,  as  to  convine-. 
us  that  our  tenure  of  Health  is,  indeeii^ 
very  uncertain  ; and  to  induce  us,  if  we  b^ 
w'ise,  duly  to  value  and  to  care  for  such  an 
inestimable  blessing.  Few  there  are,  how- 
ever, wdio  do  this  ; therefore  is  there  a con- 
stant and  ever  increasing  demand  for  the 
sendees  of  medical  men,  and  therefore  are 
such  works  as  we  are  now  wTiting,  books  of 
universal  utility  and  constant  reference.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
physiology  of  Health  and  Disease ; we  have 
already  spoken  on  the  latter  subject  under  its 
proper  head,  and  the  whole  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  all  that  we  have  wuitten  in  these 
pages  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  first,  and 
the  avoidance  or  cure  of  the  last.  Wholesome 
diet,  moderately  enjoyed,  personal  cleanli- 
ness, regular  exercise,  pure  air,  and  an 
avoidance  of  undue  mental  excitement  and 
bodily  excesses — these  are  the  grand  pre- 
servatives of  Health.  Inherited  diseases 
cannot  bo  guarded  against,  nor  can  acci- 
dents, nor  the  contraction  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases — these  are  thfe  bodily  ills 
to  w^hich  the  flesh  is  certainly  _ heir,  but 
these  form  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
ills  that  do  afflict  humanity;  and  it  is  a 
reproach  alike  to  the  common  sense  and 
the  religious  character  of  this  so-called 
enlightened  age  that  Health  should  be 
squandered  as  it  is.  If  wm  really  wfish,  as 
w'e  pray,  to  have  “ a sound  mind  in  a sound 
body,”  let  us  strive  to  preserve  the  body 
sound  when  w'c  have  it  so ; for , without  it, 
the  mind  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  really 
healthful. 

Heaihng.  This  word  has  probably  a Saxon 
origin,  although  we  trace  something  like  it 
in  the  Greek  horeo  ; it  signifies  the  faculty 
or  sense  by  which  sound  is  perceived ; it 
is  reckoned  among  our  external  senses,  its 
particular  organ  being  the  Ear ; in  our  ar- 
ticle on  which  we  have  explained  how  cer- 
tain motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air,  striking 
upon  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  so  excite  the 
auditory  nerve,  whose  fine  reticulations,  or 
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febrillae  are  spread  over  the  interior  of  the 
organs,  as  to  cause  th^m  to  communicate  to 
the  brain,  a sensation  by  which  the  mind 
obtains  the  ideas  awakened  by  the  sounds. 
All  this  is  very  wonderful,  and  past  human 
comprehension ; we  know  that  it  is  so,  but 
«ve  cannot  tell  how  this  communication  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  can  take  place  ; we 
see  the  machinery  of  the  organs,  and^we  are 
cognizant  by  certain  results  of  its  being  put 
into  operation.  AVe  know  that  if  we  utter 
certain  words  in  the  ear  of  a friend  or  a foe, 
the  thoughts  or  ideas  which  we  intended 
those  words  should  convey,  are  conveyed  to 
his  mind,  and  he  speaks  and  acts  accord- 
ingly ; but  our  chain  of  reasoning  upon 
cause  and  effect  wants  some  links  to  make 
it  complete.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  hear 
and  are  heard^  but  we  cannot  tell  how  this 
liearing  is  effected.  It  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  and  there  are  many  such 
to  teach  us  humility  and  our  dependence 
upon  God.  For  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
the  deprivation  of  Hearing  and  the  means 
of  its  recovery.  See  Deafness^  Diseases  of 
the  Ear. 

II11A.RT  (Latin,  cor,  cordis).^  This  is  the 
great  central  organ  of  circulation  ; its  form 
IS  that  of  an  irregular  cone,  having  its  base 
directed  backward  towards  the  spine,  and 
its  point  forward  and  downward  towards  the 
left  side  ; so  that  at  each  contraction  it  may 
be  felt  striking  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  about  four  inches  from  the  medium 
lino.  In  this  position  it  rests  upon  the 
diaphragm,  having  the  surface  on  which  it 
lies  much  flattened.  On  its  right  side,  it  is 
flrmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  the  muscular 
])artition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen  ; 
and  behind,  by  the  vena  cava,  _ or  trunk 
vein  which  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
Behind  and  above,  the  Heart  is  also  attached, 
although  somewhat  loosel}’’,  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  chest,  by  the  vessels  which 
there  pass  out  of  the  pericardium,  or  mem- 
braneous bag  in  which  the  Heart  is  perfectly 
enclosed,  although  it  is  sufiiciently  loose  to 
allow  of  free  motion.  In  a healthy  state, 
the  pericardium  is  lined  with  what  is  called 
the  serous  membrane,  which  is  smooth  and 
moist,  and  constitutes  its  inner  coat  or  layer, 
the  outer  one  being  fibrous  ; this  membrane 
is  also  reflected,  so  as  to  give  the  Heart  two 
coverings,  which,  at  every  motion  of  the 
organ,  glide  smoothly  over  each  other,  and 
thus  prevent  friction. 

The  Heart  may  be  popularly  described  as 
a hollow  muscle,  having  four  cavities,  two 
on  each  side ; its  action  is  that  of  a kind  of 
iouhle  pump,  intended  to  carry  cn  the  two- 


fold circulation,  viz.,  through  the  body,  asi 
through  the  lungs ; the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, on  the  left  side,  being  devoted  to  the 
former,  and  those  on  the  right  to  the  latter. 
Between  the  cavities  on  one  side,  and  those 
on  the  other,  there  is  no  natural  communi- 
cation, but  each  auricle  is  connected  with 
its  corresponding  ventricle,  by  a valve 
which  only  opens  by  pressure  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  blood  cannot  pass  except  in  the 
right  direction;  any  attempt  to  return 
being  instantly  resisted  by  the  closing  of  the 
bag- like  valves;  should  these  become  dis- 
eased, so  that  they  perform  their  office  im- 
perfectl}’’,  there  will  be  regurgitation,  or 
])assing  back  of  the  blood,  and  that  occasions 
eierious  derangement  of  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation, resulting  in  organic  disease. 
These  valves,  which  are  also  placed  where 
the  blood  vessels  enter  the  difl'erent  cavities 
of  the  Heart,  consist  of  membraneous 
folds,  and  are,  according  to  their  form, 
e\i\vev  sigmoid  or  semilunar.  (See  Valves'). 

The  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  lungs, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent cause  of  Kmnorrhage  or  Dropsy 
(which  see). 

We  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  our 


readers  to  a couple  of  diagrams,  in  which 
are  exhibited  the  anatomy  of  the  Heart, 
like  many  others,  in  this  book,  they  are 
from  Wilson,  than  whom  we  can  cite  no 
better  authority.  Diagram  A,  represents 
the  anatomy  of  the  right  side  : — _ 1 is 
the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  with  a 
smaller  hollow,  called  the  jlppendix  auri^ 
culoe  (2),  in  which  is  seen  the  Musculi 
pectinati,  which  are  small  ^ muscular 
columns,  arranged  in  parallel  linet,  soms- 
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Ihing  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  are 
theuce  called  pectinated,  or  toothed ; 3,  is 
the  superior  portion  of  the  vena  cava,  which 
returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  and  opens  into  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  auricle  ; 4 is  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vena  cava,  by  which  the  blood  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  is  returned,  and  this 
opens  into  the  auricle,  through  the  lower 
ind  hinder  wall;  5 is  the  fossa  ovalis,  an 
oval  depression,  surrounded  by  a promi- 
nent ridge,  called  the  annulus  ovalis,  this  is 
the  rounded  margin  of  the  septum,  and 
occupies  the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
whicn  formed  the  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  auricle  in  the  foetus; 

6 is  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  also  a 
art  of  the  apparatus  of  foetal  circulation, 
ut  in  the  adult  is  a mere  vestige  and  frag- 
ment ; 7 18  the  opening  of  the  Coronary 
vein,  across  the  mouth  of  wdiich  is 
stretched  the  Coronary  valve  (8),  which  pre- 
vents the  reflux  of  blood  in  the  veins  during 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle ; the  Coronary, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Cardiac 
veins,  return  the  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  Heart  itself ; 9 marks  the  opening, 
cr  valve,  betiveen  the  auricle  and  ventricle  ; 
and  between  1 and  9 are  to  be  seen  two  or 
three  Foramina  Thehesii,  which  are  minute, 
pore-like  openings  of  small  veins,  which 
open  directly  from  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  Heart,  without  entering  into  the 
venous  current  at  all.  Now,  to  distinguish 
the  internal  from  the  external  portion  of  the 
Heart,  we  will  use  letters  for  the  other 
references : — a then,  is  the  right  ventricle, 
whose  cavity  is  marked  by  b c,  on  the  walls 
cf  which  are  bundles  of  muscles  called 
Columns  carnece;  marks  the  channel  lead- 
ing to  the  pulmonary  artery  (c?)  ; and  e f 
is  the  Tricuspid  valve,  e being  placed  on  the 
anterior  curtain,  / on  the  right  curtain ; g is 
the  long  Columna  carneae,  to  the  apex  of 
which  the  anterior  and  right  curtains  are 
connected  by  the  Chordee  tendinece,  or 
tendonous  strings  which  connect  the  Carnece 
columnre  of  the  Heart  with  the  auricular 
valves ; h is  the  long  moderator  band,  and 
t,  the  Columnoe  carnecB  of  the  right  curtain ; 
h is  the  attachment  by  Chordee  tendinem  to 
the  left  limb  of  the  anterior  curtains ; and 
1 1,  the  same  tendons  of  the  fixed  curtain  of 
the  valve ; m is  the  valve  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  through  which,  and  the  aorta,  the 
whole  arterial  system  is  fed ; n is  the 
apex  of  the  left  Appendix  auriculae  ; o,  left 
ventricle;  p,  the  ascending  aorta;  q,  its 
transverse  portion,  with  the  three  arterial 
tninks  whif-h  nin  from  the  heart ; r is  the 
doteending  aorta. 


In  diagram  B we  have  the  anatomy  of  the 
right  side  exhibited  : fig.  1 is  the  cav’it}'^  of 


the  left  auricle,  and  2 that  of  the  Appendix 
auriculae,  near  the  apex  of  which  are  seen 
the  Musculi  pectinati ; 3 is  the  common 
opening  of  the  two  right  pulmonary  veins ; 
4,  the  sinus,  into  which  the  left  pulmonary 
veins  open  ; these  veins  are  marked  by  5 ; 
and  the  valvular  communication  between 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  by  6 ; the 
coronary  vein,  lying  in  the  groove  of  this 
opening,  is  7 ; and  8 is  the  left  ventricle, 
whose  cavity  is  9.  Then,  of  the  letters,  a 
points  out  tte  position  of  the  mitral  valve, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a mitre ; 
b b,  Columnoe  carneae ; c e,  the  same  fixed, 
and  forming  part  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  ventricle;  d,  arch  of  the  aorta,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  three  arterial 
trunks  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities 
arise  ; e,  pulmonary  artery ; f,  obliterated 
Ductus  arteriosus,  another  fragment  of 
foetal  circulation ; g,  left  pulmonary  artery ; 
h,  right  ventricle ; i,  point  of  the  appendix 
of  right  auricle. 

It  will,  perhaps,  conduce  to  the  better 
understanding  of  all  this  if  we  enter  a little 
more  fully  into  explanation,  and  give  an- 
other diagram  (C),  which  exhibits  the  Heart 
more  in  its  relations  to  the  surrounding 

fiarts.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  two  large 
obes  on  either  side  are  the  lungs ; 1 is  the 
Heart  itself ; receiving  into  its  right  auricle 
(2)  the  blood  from  the  Vena  cava  (3)  : this 
is  the  venous  circulation,  which  has  gone 
through  the  system,  and  is  on  its  way  back 
to  the  lungs  to  be  reoxygenized ; opposite  t* 
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this,  or  on  the  left  side,  is  the  left  auricle,  into 
which  the  purified  blood  passes  through  the 
ventricle,  and  is  pumped  out  into  the  aorta 


(1)  and  pulmonary  artery  (o)  ; these  are 
the  main  channels  of  the  arterial  circaila- 
tion.  The  contraction  of  the  auricle  to 
force  out  the  blood  is  culled  systole^  and 
tliat  of  the  ventricle  diuatole.  At  the  root 
of  each  of  the  above-named  arteries  are 
three  valves,  which  arc  like  membraneous 
bags,  so  arranged  that  when  there  is  any 
regurgitation,  they  assume  the  appearance 
represented  by  the  annexed  cut.  G in 


the  diagram  marks  the  aperture,  or  large 
passage,  through  which  the  air  inhaled 
passes  into  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs ; 
and  7 7 are  the  trunks  of  arteries  and  veins 
which  supply  the  head. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Ilarwey  that  the 
Heart  was  the  sole  agent  by  which  the 
circulation  was  eflected ; but  we  now  knuw 
that  there  are  several  _ other  agents  that 
exercise,  at  least,  auxiliary  powers.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Heart  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
culation: thus,  in  the  large  artci’ies,  we  may 
note  that  the  increase  of  the  current,  set  in 
motion,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles ; and  this  is  ob- 
also  in  the  smaller  arteries  at  an 
intervil  scarcely  appreciable  ; in  the  capil- 


laries even,  there  is  an  occasional  pulsatil# 
motion  to  be  ^een  in  the  transparent  parti 
of  an  animal,  by  means  of  a microscope, 
after  a bleeding,  when  ihe  Heart  is  beating 
very  faintly.  In  the  veins,  also,  we  find 
this  influence  exerted.  If  the  main  artery  and 
vein  of  a limb  be  exposed  and  isolated,  and 
an  opening  made  in  the  latter,  the  flow  of 
blood  may  be  regulated  pretty  exactly  by 
compressing  the  artery,  and  thus,  as  it  wore, 
cutting  off  from  the  vein  the  supply  given 
to  it  by  the  impulse  of  the  Heart,  whence  we 
may  likewise  note,  that  it  not  only  by  its 
contraction  propels  the  blood,  but  in  its 
expansion  it  acts  as  a sucker  to  draw  it  up, 
so  tliat  it  is  at  once  both  a sucking  and_  a 
forcing  pump ; and  such  is  the  power  of  its 
action  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  circula- 
tion, about  28  pounds,  goes_  through  the 
system  in  the  space  of  three  minutes.  More 
of  this  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed  to 

speak  of  , j- 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into — 1st,  Functional  or  Nervous  ; 
and  2nd,  Structural,  or  Organic.  _ Chief 
among  the  former  wm  have  Palpitation-, 
^yneope  or  Fainting,  and  Angina  Fecioris 
(which  see).  In  a structure  so  complex, 
and  formed  of  such  different  tissues  as  the 
llvMi-t  is,  one  might  expect  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  many  diseases  of  both  a general 
and  a partial  character;  and,  accordingly, 
wc  find  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
luid  to  complain  of  symptoms  which  lyero 
indicative  of  Heart  affection  of  some  kind, 
although  few,  perhaps,  really  have  what 
may  be  properly  called  Heart  disease. 
Strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  derangements 
of  the  liver  or  stomach,  will  often  cause 
flutterings  and  palpitations,  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  arterial  action,  and.  other  symp- 
toms, which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  was  something  very  wrong  with  the 
great  organ  and  centre  of  circulation ; but 
these  symptoms,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  merely  sympathetic  -,  and  yerj^ 
commonly,  wheu  a person  is  said  to  die  of 
“a  broken  Heart,”  there  is  no  organic 
disease  to  justify  the  popular  verdict. 

Among  the  principal  organic  diseases  to 
which  the  Heart  is  subject,  we  may  notice 
first.  Pericarditis,  or  Inflammation  of  th$ 
Pericardium,  which  may  be  induced  by 
exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  other  causes 
which  afi’ect  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
body  generally.  The  symptoms  are  tender- 
ness over  the  region  of  the  Heart  amount- 
ing, when  pressux'e  is  made,  to  sharp,  cut- 
ting pains,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  he  on 
the  left  side  ; most  commonly  the  pteura,  or 
I investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  is 
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Iti  the  mischief,  and  in  this  case,  there  will 
be  acute  pain,  on  coughing  or  drawing  a deep 
breath ; sometimes,  however,  there  is  little 
or  no  acute  pain,  only  a sense  of  heaviness 
and  oppression  : generally  the  pulsations  are 
accelerated,  often  so  much  so  as  to  consti- 
tute tiutteriiigs  or  palpitation  ; they  may  he 
regular  or  intermittent ; although  it  is  not 
easy  to  feel  this,  if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  there  is  mucli  etfusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium ; this  may  be  detected  by  the  bulg- 
ing out  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax  over  the 
seat  of  disease  : of  the  nature  of  the  effu- 
sion— whether  it  be  merely  thin  bloody 
serum,  or  thick  with  coagulated  lymph,  or 
fibrous,  or  containing  cartilaginous  or  osseous 
deposits — can  only  be  determined  by  auscul- 
tation employed  by  a skilful  person.  Peri- 
carditis is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  worst 
features  of  acute  Rheumatism  (which  see). 

Carditis,  or  Inliammatioii  of  the  Heart 
gometimes  occurs,  and  here,  although  the 
principal  scat  of  mischief  is  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  organ  itself,  yet  its  investing 
membrane  is  generally  implicated  more  or 
less,  and  the  same  symptoms  are  presented 
as  those  just  described,  although  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  an  aggravated  degree.  It  would 
be  useless  to  prescribe  any  general  plan 
of  treatment  in  these  cases,  as  this  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties which  they  present,  and  the  tempera- 
ment and  condition  of  the  patient.  Of  course, 
if  inflammation  is  quite  apparent,  low  diet 
and  aperients  must  be  the  rule ; leeches  may 
be  applied  over  the  cardiac  region,  if  there  is 
much  pain,  and  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a pricking  or  burning  sensation ; but  the 
lancet  should  never  be  used,  except  by  the 
medical  man,  who  alone  can  judge  of  its 
propriety.  Perfect  rest,  and  an  avoidance 
of  all  excitement,  should  always  be  enjoined 
in  this  and  other  cases  of  Heart  disease. 

Endocarditis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  Heart,  is  commonly 
an  attendant  of  the  two  former  diseases,  or 
of  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  veins:  its  chief 
symptoms  are  fever  and  anxiety,  with 
bulging  of  the  praecordial  region;  it  re- 
quires, like  the  others,  as  a rule,  rest  and 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart  sometimes  accom- 
panies a state  of  general  debility;  it  is  a 
consequence  of  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
blood,  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to  terminate 
in  death. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  is  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  nutrition ; the  nutritive  pro- 
cess he^;e  appears  to  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
toe  •bsorb^nt.  Freeh  matter  is  deposited  i 


before  the  old  is  removed,  and  hence  there 
is  an  increase  in  bulk,  which  interferes  with 
the  proper  performance  of  the  organic  func- 
tions. Hearts  have  been  known  to  increase 
in  this  way  to  more  than  double  their 
proper  size  and  weight.  Hjpertrophy  is 
usually  divided  into  three  kinds : viz. 
simple;  eccentric,  or  aneurismal ; and 
concentric;  the  first  is  the  least  coinmon,  in 
this  the  parietes,  or  divisions,  are  thickened, 
without  any  diminution  in  the  capacity  of 
the  cavities;  the  second,  most  frequent,  has 
the  parietes  thickened,  and  the  cavity  pro  • 
portionably  enlarged  ; the  third,  has  the 
cavity  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls.  Any  one  of  these 
forms  of  Hypertrophy  may  aifect  a single 
cavity,  or  the  whole  Heart.  If  the  left 
ventricle  is  attacked,  apoplexy  and  hoe- 
morrhages  sometimes  ensue.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  pulsations  arc  for  the  most  part 
regular  and  strong,  often  visibly  raising  the 
bed  clothes ; the  chest  is  bulged  out  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  sound  on  percussion  dull. 
Kest,  abstinence,  sedative  medicines,  and 
more  or  less  depletion,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  are  the  proper 
remedial  measures.  It  is  only  by  perseve- 
rance in  this  course  that  any  good  can  be 
looked  for. 

Eilation  of  the  Heart,  is  sometimes 
caused  by  excessive  exertion  and  strong 
excitements  of  any  kind ; in  this  case  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  increased 
action.  The  whole  substance  of  the  organ, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  cavities,  or  smaller 
orifices  may  be  dilated,  the  walls  being 
merely  extended  without  any  increase  of 
substance.  In  this  case  the  muscular  pa- 
rietes being  thinned  and  feeble,  there  will 
be  a want  of  vigour  in  the  circulation,  the 
muscular  compression  and  extension  will 
be  weak  and  irregular,  and  the  valvular 
action  incomplete,  so  that  the  blood  will 
frequently  escape  out  of  its  proper  channels, 
and  these  hsemorrhages,  although  trifling  in 
themselves,  will  so  reduce  the  patient,  that 
he  will,  probably,  be  carried  off  by  one  of 
them.  Aostinence  from  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease;  rest,  and  nourishing  diet, 
with  strict  attention  to  the  general  state  of 
the  health,  are  the  means  to  be  taken  in 
this  case. 

Disease  of  the  Valves,  so  commonly 
follows  Endocarditis,  if  of  long  continu- 
ance, that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
chronic  form  of  that  disease ; it  is  a 
thicking  of  the  intenial  lining  of  the  Heart, 
especially  at  the  valves;  it  becomes  not 
merely  thickened  uniformly,  but  is  the  seat 
of  warty  excresceoces,  and  even  cartila- 
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ginoua  and  osseous  formations  of  consi- 
derable size^  extending  into  the  cavities  of 
the  Heart.  In  old  persons,  and  especmlly 
those  addicted  to  a generous  mode  of  living, 
we  most  frequently  meet  with  ossification, 
the  etfects  of  which  are  sanguineous  and 
serous  congestion,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
apoplectic  seizures,  and  other  symptoms  oi 
embarrassed  circulation. 

Ruptures  of  the  Heart  sometimes  occur, 
not  only,  in  the  valves,  and  colunins  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  also  in  the  parieties. 
The  effect  will  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
situation  •,  if  a valve,  or  one  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi,  be  broken  through,  serious  de- 
rangement  of  the  circulation  takes  place , 
it  sometimes,  although  not  often,  happens 
that  one  of  the  walls  of  a large  cavity  is  so 
injured,  as  to  allow  of  an  escape  of  blood 
into  the  pericardium ; in  this  case,  death  is 
the  inevitable  and  almost  instant  con- 
sequence. n ,-L  TT  4 

Hi/drothorax  or  Dropsy  of  the  Heart ; 

this  is  a collection  of  fiuiu  in  pie  cavity  of 
the  chest,  or  the  pericardium ; it  is  never  an 
idiopathic  disease,  but  is  consequent  on 
some  previous  disorder  of  the  viscera  of  the 
chest,  it  may  be  of  the  Heart  or  lungs,  or 
their  investing  membrane,  the  pericardium 
or  pleura.  It  is  characterized  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  after 
exertion,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a 

zontal  position,  with  great  weight  and 
appression  at  the  chest ; pallid  purpleish 
countenance,  with  an  anxious  expression, 
and  the  usual  symptoms  of  Dropsy  (which 
iox  treatment). 

Opening  of  the  Foramen.  It  sometinie^ 
happens  that  the  Foramen  ovale,  pvhich 
leads  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  Heart,  is  improperly  closed  at  the  time 
of  birth  ; and  a permanent  aperture 
. onsequence;  through  this  the  venous  blood 
passes  ill  greater  or  less  proportion,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  opening  into  the  left 
hide  of  the  heart,  and  is  there  mixed  with 
(iio  red  arterial  blood  which  circulates 
tl, rough  the  system;,  the  consequence  of 
ti.is  is  a deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
Nital  fluid;  the  outward  symptoms  are  a 
biucuess  of  the  skin,  lips,  and  nails,  a low 
Uouperature  of  the  body,  and  an  unhealthy 
rtate  altogether.  There  is  shortness  o 
breath,  palpitations,  faintings,  a feeling  of 
eulfbcatiin,  and  a liability  to  haemorrhage 
nttonded  by  great  loss  of  strength  We 
call  this,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Blue 
disease,  in  Latin  Morhus  ccBruleus,  also 

Cyanosis  (which  see) . 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Nervous  or 
Symptomatic  affections  of  the  Heart,  which 


we  meet  with  chiefly^  in  women  who  « 
suffering  from  ana3mia,  chlorosis,  hvstena, 
&c. ; and  in  men  of  a quick,  irritable  tern* 
perament  naturally,  or  rendered  so  by  • 
free  use  of  stimuli ; or  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions,  and  irregularitiei 
which  senously  interfere  with  the  working 
of  that  delicate  piece  of  machinery  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  and 
whose  stoppage  must  cause  instant  death.  , 
Displacement  of  the  Heart  (called  Ectopia 
cordis,  from  the  Greek  ohtopilci  to  displace), 
sometimes  takes  place ; it  is  generally  con- 
genital, but  is  sometimes  a consequence  or 
effused  fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent  absorption. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  this  organ  has 
occupied  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  presenting  a rektive 
change  of  position  without  any  disturbance 
of  their  functions.  It  has  also  been  found 
pushed  out  of  the  left  into  the  right  side  by 
tumours,  or  extensive  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  pleura  ; this  latter  is  the  more  common 
occurrence. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  most  persons  who  have 
themselves  out  of  breath,  or  by  any  violent 
exertion,  caused  a great  increase  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs. 
In  a healthy  and  proper  state,  we  are  not 
generally  sensible  of  the  regular  heat,  beat 
of  the  pulse,  which  goes  on  night  and  day, 
whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  tells  that 
the  great  organ  of  vitality  is  duly  per- 
forming its  office ; but  when,  from  any  cause, 
these  beats  become  unusually  frequent  and 
forcible,  we  both  feel  and  hear  them,  in  a 
very  troublesome  and  distressing  manner , 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
bodily  strength  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
nervous  sensibility  increased  by  illness ; 
then  we  seem  to  feel  wTthin  us  the  swing  of 
a great  pendulum,  and  the  “ throb  ! throb  . 
vibrates  through  the  chambers  of  the  biain, 
and  appears  to  call  forth  echoes  fiom  e\eiy 
cavity  and  passage  of  our  internal  structure, 
in  a manner  that  is  perfectly  agonizing. 
Sometimes  the  pulsations  are  loud,  and 
clear,  and  regular,  at  others,  the}'’  are  taint 
and  intermittent ; now  a distinct  tnrob  or 
several,  and  then  a tremulous  flutter,  oi  a 
quick  beat,  like  the  wings  of  a conbned 

bird,  flapping  against  the  bars  of  its  prison. 
-fTTi  ’ fVivAKlnii O'  of  tilQ 


When  there  is  violent  throbbing  of  the 
heart,  which  may  be  felt  by  a_  himcl  pressed 
upon  the  chest,  while  the  patient  is  himself 
unconscious  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
I hend  organic  disease ; but  wLen  there  i» 
such  acute  consciousness,  as  wx  have  des- 
cribed, there  is  generally  only  functional  or 
nervous  derangement,  without  any  etruc* 
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tuml  change.  A disordered  stomach  maj' 
be  the  caus^,  although  there  may  be  no 
other  symptoms  of  this;  w^e  have  known 
cases  ill  which  a very  slight  irregularity  in 
the  mode  of  living  has  produced  Palpitation 
of  the  Heart,  and  that  too,  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  person . In  some,  almost  any  strong 
nervous  stimulant  will  produce  it,  and  w'e 
recollect  one  instance  in  which  it  always 
came  on  after  a cup  of  tea,  and  w'as  never 
troublesome  when  this  beverage  was  not 
taken : w'e  mention  this  to  show  that  Pal- 
pitation is  not  always,  nor  indeed  commonly, 
symptomatic  of  Heart  disease;  and  need 
therefore  cause  no  unnecessary  alarm, 
although  its  frequent  recurrence  should  set 
the  patient  inquiring  as  to  what  is  the  real 
cause.  Young  women  with  whom  there  is 
derangement  of  the  menstrual  functions,  in 
whom  the  blood  is  watery  and  poor,  wanting 
the  red  corpuscules ; the  listless,  the  pallid, 
the  hysterical,  in  these  we  meet  with  Pal- 
pitation in  its  most  aggravated  forms;  as 
also  in  the  indolent,  the  susceptible,  and 
the  delicate ; those  who  dwell  on  morbid 
fancies,  and  excite  the  imagination  with  sen- 
sual thoughts,  or  horrible  pictures.  To  such 
every  beat  of  the  pulse  seems  like  a call 
from  the  w'orld  of  spirits,  every  flutter  and 
palpitation  like  a brush  from  the  wings  of 
the  angel  of  death,  or  the  whispering  voice 
of  an  accusing  conscience.  In  these  cases 
the  only  treatment  likely  to  be  of  service 
must  be  directed  tow’ards  removing  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes,  and  estab- 
lishing a more  healthful  nervous  condition 
—gentle  exercise,  tonics,  change  of  air  and 
scene ; an  endeavour  to  occupy  the  mind  in 
some  useful  and  moral  pursuit;  a well- 
regulated  and  generally  frugal,  although 
Bufijciently  nourishing  diet ; and  a strict 
avoidance  of  all  that  can  excite  or  stimulate 
either  mind  or  body.  By  this  means  Palpi- 
tations, not  connected  with  organic  disease, 
may  generally  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  patient 
is  of  a full  habit,  and  has  a tolerably  strong 
pulse,  bleeding  or  cupping  may,  perhaps,  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage  ; but  this  should 
be  cautiously  done.  In  such,  too,  a course 
of  gentle  purgatives  may  be  necessary; 
they  should  not  be  salines,  but  of  a cordial 
nature,  something  like  this . — Pill  of  Aloes 
and  Myrrh,  and  Compound  Galbanum  Pill, 
of  each  | a drachm ; divide  into  12  Pills, 
and  take  one  at  bed-time.  Compound  Infu- 
aion  of  Senna  and  Decoction  of  Aloes,  of 
each  3 ounces ; Spirits  of  Sal  Volatile,  1 
drachm ; Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamums, 

2 drachms ; Tartrate  of  Pohish,  ^ ounce ; 
mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonsful  occa- 
tecnally. 


Heart-burn  is  a sense  of  uneasiness  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  from  w'hence  it  ascends, 
with  acid  eructations  and  a burning  heat, 
into  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied by  faintness,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
and  commonly  by  what  is  termed  Water- 
brash,  the  mouth  becoming  fllled  with  a 
limpid  fluid  from  the  stomach,  the  upper 
orifice  of  which  is  called  cardis,  from  its 
being  the  seat  of  the  Heart ; it  is  especially 
Jiable  to  be  disturbed  by  any  irritating 
causes,  and  such  disturbance  we  term 
lleart-hurn  or  Cardialgia.  Anything  which 
deranges  the  functions  of  the  stomach  will 
be  likely  to  cause  this — indigestible  food, 
especially  butter  and  cheese,  or  fat  and  oil 
of  whatsoever  kind  ; so  also  will  strong 
mental  emotion  and  pregnancy,  in  the  latter 
months  of  which  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  Heart-burn.  The  best  remedies  are 
alkalies,  combined  with  mild  aperients, 
such  as  Magnesia,  or  Tartrate  of  Soda  and 
Rhubarb.  If  there  is  much  flatulency, 
Gregory’s  Powder,  in  ^-drachm  doses, 
is  good ; and  where  the  pain  is  great,  about 
5 drops  of  Laudanum  may  be  taken  with 
each  dose.  In  obstinate  cases,  a leech  or 
two,  or  a succession  of  small  blisters,  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  will  probably  be  useful ; 
but  the  main  thing  is  a w^ell -regulated  and 
simple  diet,  and  avoidance  of  the  ofiending 
substances ; no  ale,  beer,  nor  wine,  but  a 
little  _ brandy  and  water  at  dinner ; gentle 
exercise,  and  the  treatment  directed  under 
the  head  of  Dyspepsia. 

Heat.  We  understand  by  this  term, 
first,  the  sensation  experienced  in  coming 
in  contact  with  a body  of  a higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  blood ; second,  the 
cause  of  that  sensation,  or  Caloric  (which 
see).  Into  the  theory  of  this  important 
agent,  as  it  affects  the  operation  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  we  need  not  enter  at  all 
fully,  our  inquiry  just  now  being  directed 
to  its  action  on  the  human  system,  in  itj 
different  states  and  conditions  of  health  ol 
disease  : as  it  is  desirable,  however,  that  oui 
readers  should  understand  something  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  Heat,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  thereof 

There  are  two  states  in  which  we  find 
Heat.  In  the  one  case  we  recognize  it  by 
the  touch,  in  the  other  we  cannot  find  it  out 
by  such  means.  The  air  has  a very  laro-e 
quantity  of  Heat  hidden  in  it,  even  when'^it 
seems  coolest  to  you.  It  contains  so  much 
Heat,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  the 
quantity  contained  in  a few  square  inches 
if  driven  out,  is  sufficient  to  light  a piece  oj  » 
tinder.  We  have  drawn  here  a figure  of  a 
solid  square,  or  cube,  that  we  may  be  fully 
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understood.  Each,  face  has  four  edges,  as 
in  fie:.  1,  and  there  are  six  faces  to  the  solid 
square,  as  in  fig.  2.  Now  if 
you  had  a vessel  which  would 
hold  about  twelve  square 
inches  or  cubes  of  air,  and 
could  so  manage  as  to  coin- 
press  it  into  the  size  of  one 
square  inch,  so  much  Heat 
would  be  given  out  that  a 
piece  of  tinder  would  be  set 
on  fire  by  it. 

If  you  procui’e  a piece  of  thick  iron  wire, 
and  hammer  the  end  of  it  on  an  anvil  or 
hard  stone,  you  will  find  that  after  a few 
blows  it  has  become^  very  hot.  You  have 
compressed  the  particles  of  the  iron,  and 
the  latent,  or  hidden.  Heat,  has  become 
sensible  to  the  touch.  The  Heat  kept  the 
particles  or  atoms  of  iron  apart  from  each 
other ; but  when  you  have  hammered  them 
close,  3’our  hammering  will  produce  no 
more  Heat.  You  have  learned  by  this  ex- 
periment, which  any  one  may  perform  with 
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piece  of  soft  iron  wire,  that  Heat  has  a 
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tendency  to  separate  the  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  composed,  and  make  them  larger. 
This  separation  is  called  expansion.  A bar 
of  iron,  when  heated,  becomes  longer;  and 
hence,  if  the  iron  pieces  or  plates  upon 
whi.  h the  wheels  of  the  railway  engines  run 
were  to  be  placed  in  winter  with 
A \ their  ends  close  against  each 
f _ _ other,  they  would  bo  so  expanded 

by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  that  they  would  be- 
come crooked,  and  the  line 
would  be  unsafe  to  travel  upon. 
This  expansion  of  bodies  by 
Heat  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
persons  who  wish  to  measure 
sensible  Heat.  Thermometers 
are  constructed  of  bodies  which 
are  readily  expansible  by  Heat. 

, Those  commonly  in  use  are  made 
j of  quicksilver  enclosed  in  glass. 
' The  glass  tube  is  mounted  on  a 
inece  of  bone  or  ivory,  which 
[bears  the  marks  of  degrees,  so 
I that  the  amount  of  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  quicksilver 
can  be  stated  or  registered. 
There  are  various  foi’ms  of  Heat 
measurers,  or  thermometers,  and 
this  is  how  to  construct  a simple 
one.  Take  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  pour  into  it  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  ink,  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  water, 
and  set  it  upon  the  table.  Having  procured 
ft  glass  tube,  which  has  been  blown  into  a 
bulb  at  one  end,  warm  it  thoroughly  before 
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the  fire,  and  then  rapidly  place  it  in  the 
bottle,  so  that  the  open  end  ia  plunged 
into  the  ink  and  water  at 
the  bottom.  In  a second  or 
two  the  air  in  the  round 
bulb  of  the  tube  will  begin 
to  contract,  and  the  inky 
water  will  ascend  the  tube, 
and  perhaps  rush  into  the 
bulb.  Wlien  all  upward 
motion  in  the  water  has 
ceased,  place  your  hand 
upon  the  bulb,  and  you  will 
then,  by  warming  the  air 
inside,  cause  it  to  expand, 
and  the  water  in  the  tube 
will  again  descend.  Pure  water  would 
answer  as  v/ell  as  the  mixture  of  ink,  but 
the  latter  is  more  easily  seen  as  it  ascends 
and  descends  the  tube. 

If  you  place  the  bulb  and  bottle  near  the 
fire,  the  air  in  the  bulb  will  be  expanded 
still  further.  Your  thermometer  just  shows 
that  Heat  has  been  taken  from  the  fire 
and  combined  with  the  air  in  the  bulb. 
Put  how  was  the  Heat  conveyed  from  the 
fire  to  the  bulb  ? By  what  means  was  it 
communicated  ? 

Heat  is  conveyed  In  two  different  man- 
ners. A heated  globe  cf  iron,  if  suspended 
in  the  air,  would  send  out  rays.,  or  straight 
lines  of  Heat,  in  every 
direction,  as  in  this 
diagram.  When  Heat 
is  given  off  and  con- 
veyed to  another  body 
by  rays  in  this  manner, 
it  is  said  to  be  by  radi- 
ation. To  illustrate 
the  other  mode  in 
which  Heat  travels, 
hold  the  end  of  a piece 
of  iron  wire,  of  three 
inches  in  length,  in 
taper.  The  radiated  Heat  from  the 
you  will  scarcely  feel,  but  the  Heat  will  be 
speedily  conducted  to  your  fingers  along  the 
wire,  which  will  become  so  hot  that  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  hold  it.  When  Heat 
is  thus  conveyed  by  a metal  or  other  solid 
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body  from  a fire  or  flame  to  any  other  body, 
it  is  said  to  be  by  conduction.  Metals  con- 
duct Heat  rapidly;  and  hence  metal  tools 
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rhich  require  to  be  used  wliile  liot  have 
the  handles  covered  with  wood,  which  does 
not  allow  the  warmth  to  pass  fi’om  the  iron 
to  the  hand  of  the  workman.  You  could 
hold  a piece  of  wood  of  much  shorter  length 
than  the  wire  in  the  taper’s  flame,  and  feel 
no  inconvenience.  These  circumstances 
prove  that  wood  does  not  conduct  or  convey 
1 teat  as  rapidly  as  iron  ; it  is  therefore  said 
to  be  a bad  conductor — in  other  words,  its 
power  of  transmitting  warmth  is  small, 
n oollen  cloth  is  a still  worse  conductor ; 
and  for  that  reason,  v/hen  the  flat  iron  is 
used  by  the  laundress,  she  protects  lier 
fingers  with  a piece  of  folded  flannel,  which 
does  not  allow  the  Heat  from  the  handle  of 
the  iron  to  burn  her  hand. 

1.0U  have  seen  how  the  air  is  expanded 
by  Heat,  and  contracted  by  cold  ; it  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  tp  understand,  that  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  cold  air  there  are  more  par- 
ticles than  in  a cubic  inch  of  heated  air. 

Ihe  figure  A represents  a cold  cubic  inch 
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of  air,  which  we  will  suppose  contains  six- 
iem  atoms  or  panicles,  of  air.  If  to  tliis  be 
applied  a very  small  quaiititv  of  Heat,  it 
would  expand  to  the  size  of  B“,  without  any 
increase  of  the  number  of  particles,  or  in  its 
weight.  A cubic  inch  (as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  C and  C),  Avould  then  only  con- 
tain nine  atoms  or  particles  of  air. 

If  the  cold  cubic  inch  weighed  sixteen 
g rains,  the  hot  cubic  inch  would  only  weigh 
nine.  If  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  they 
contain  fewer  particles  in  a given  space ; if 
they  are  contracted  by  the  removal  of  that 
Heat,  tliey  contain  more  particles  in  the 
same  space.  Some  of  these  particles  would 
be  oxygen  and  some  nitrogen,  always  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  branch  of 
it  with  which  we  are  principally  concerned 
viz.  : AnxmoX  ITeuty  the  evolution  of  which 

constantly  attends  the  processes  by  which  the 
food  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  is  con- 
verted into  nutriment,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a point 
•bove  that  of  the  medium  of  its  existence. 
^ the  lower  animals,  this  evolution  of  Heat 
is_  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
higher ; indeed,  it  seems  to  rise  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  powers  of  locomotion  possessed 
by  the  animal,  so  that  where  the  greatest 
muscular  power  is  exercised,  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  nutritionary 
process  going  on  in  the  system;  this  wifi 
well  explain  why  great  workers  are  com- 
monly great  eaters,  and  why  the  food  of 
the  labouring  man  is  indeed  sweet,  hunger 
being  the  sauce  that  sweetens  it.  People 
who  want  an  appetite  are  very  properly 
recommended  to  walk  or  ride,  or  in  some  way 
to  exert  their  muscles.  (See  Exercise). 

In  man  the  temperature  of  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  the  body,'  such  as  tlio 
niouth,  axilla,  &c.,  is  between  97°  and  98° ; 
in  a state  of  health  the  blood  is  commonly 
about  100° ; _ in  disease,  when  there  is  an 
unnatural  stimulation  of  the  organs,  it  rises 
sometimes  as_  high  as  109°.  This  Animal 
Heat  attains  its  maximum  during  the  day, 
that  is,  in  healthy  persons,  falling  about 
2 degrees  during  sleep  ; the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  2 or  3 degrees  higher  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  most  of 
the  mammalia,  which  live  a life  of  great 
activity,  it  is  higher  than  in  man  ; while 
birds  develope  caloric  in  a much  greater 
ratio  than  any  other  class  of  animals,  in 
consequence  of  the  nutritionary  changes 
going  on  to  support  the  enormous  muscular 
power  which  they  exert  during  flight. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  how  this 
evolution  of  Heat  is  produced  by  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  take  place  in  the  nutrient 
fluids  of  the  body.  During  the  act  of  respi- 
ration much  oxygen  gas  is  taken  into  the 
lungs,  and  absorbeu  by  the  blood,  in  which 
fluid  it  combines  with  the  various  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  which  formed  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  food.  Now  we  know  that  out  of 
the  body,  when  carbon  and  oxygen  unite,  an 
increase  of  heat  is  the  natural  consequence ; 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  that 
the  same  result  is  produced  in  the  body  by 
the  union  of  these  two  gases.  As  the  blood 
pursues  its  appointed  course  through  the 
system,  and.  gives  out  its  oxygen,  an  excess 
of  carbon  is  left  and  expelled  from  the 
lungs  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as 
we  have  already  explained  under  the  several 
heads  of  Bloody  Circulationy  Heart. 

Now  as  there  is  far  more  ox5'gcn  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  than  passes  out  of  it 
again,  the  probability  is  that  this  enters  into 
combination  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
and  their  compounds,  which  are  the  result 
of  digestion,  and  tends  to  produce  Animal 
Heat,  foimiing,  as  it  were,  a stock  of  fuel  for 
the  combustion  whicli  is  constantly  goin<’’ 
on  mw-e  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  tho 
muscular  exertion  required.  On  this  hy- 
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potliesis  we  can  quite  account  for  many 
well-known  phenomena ; for  example  the 
low  temperature  of  persons  affected  with 
morbus  cceruleus^  whose  blood  is  but  im- 
perfectly oxygenized,  and  of  aged  and 
debilitated  persons,  with  whom  there  is  a 
slow  circulation ; such  are  constantly  com- 
plaining of  being  “chOly.”  Friction  and 
active  exercise,  again,  will  restore  the  warmth 
to  the  limb  or  body  chilled  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  by  inactivity,  and  we  can  well 
understand  why  this  is,  and  also  why  persons 
labouring  under  attacks  of  inflammatory 
disease,  in  whom  the  blood  circulates  with 
great  rapidity,  should  be  hot  and  flushed. 
In  the  foetus,  and  young  animals  born  in  an 
imperfectly  developed  condition,  there  is 
but  little  independent  warmth ; because  the 
lungs  have  not  begun  to  act,  and  draw  in  a 
supply  of  that  which  forms  the  fuel  of  the 
body.  Animals  which  lie  torpid  for  a time 
breathe  veiy  slowly^,  if  at  all ; the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  with  them  is  very 
trifling. 

Having  thus  explained,  as  clearly  as 
we  could  in  a small  space,  the  theory  of  Heat 
in  its  relation  to  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  it  in  a medical 
point  of  view  ; first,  as  to  its  physiological 
effect,  that  is,  its  action  upon  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health ; and  second,  as  to  its  thera- 
peutic effect,  when  used  as  a remedy  for 
disease. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the 
sources  of  Heat,  or  Caloric,  are  various ; there 
is — 1st,  the  sun’s  rays;  2nd,  combustion; 
3rd,  percussion ; 4th,  friction,  which  is 
mechanical  action;  5th,  chemical  action, 
such  as  the  mixture  of  different  substances ; 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water,  for  example, 
where  the  particles  of  the  two  fluids  have  a 
different  degree  of  density;  and  6th,  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism. 

The  efiects  of  a high  temperature  such  as 
prevails  in  tropical  countries,  that  is  from 
80°  to  100°  is  well  known  to  be  extremely 
debilitating  to  the  system  not  bom  in,  and 
inured  to  it ; under  these  circumstances  the 
temperature  cf  the  human  body,_as  we  have 
just  stated,  is  considerably  raised;  there 
must  therefore  be  a greater  consumption  of 
Heat,  and  to  supply  this,  the  demands  upon 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers  are 
increased  precisely  at  a time  when  they  are 
too  languid  and  inert  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand ; hence  that  derangement  of  the 
internal  organs  which  is  so  comrnon  to 
Europeans  in  India  and  other  hot  climates. 
There  too,  as  also  sometimes  in  our  own 
country,  during  sultry  summers,  we  witness 
the  more  immediate  and  marked  effect#  of 


Heat  in  what  are  called  sun-strokes.  (Se® 
Coup  de  Soleil), 

The  skins  of  persons  exposed  to  the  raya 
of  a burning  sun,  is  liable  to  be  afiected  in 
various  ways,  the  most  common  being  an 
eruption  of  small  pimples,  or  vesicles 
tilled  with  watery  fluid;  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a pricking  or  tingling  sensation, 
and  is  hence,  and  from  its  cause,  termed 
Prickly  Heat.  A tepid  bath  will,  gene- 
rally, alleviate  the  symptoms,  or  an  appli- 
cation of  Goulard  Water,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a saline  aperient  to  cool 
the  system  and  keep  down  inflammatory 
action,  to  which  those  living  in  a high  tem- 
perature are  especially  liable ; hence,  the 
greater  danger  of  wounds,  cuts,  the  bites  of 
animals,  or  any  abrasion  of  tlie  skin,  under 
such  climates,  and  the  peculiar  virulence 
which  the  poison  of  snakes  and  other 
reptiles  possesses.  All  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  diseases  run  their  course  more 
quickly,  and  have  more  aggravated  symp- 
toms in  such  circumstances,  hence  they  are 
less  amenable  to  remediiil  measures,  and  at- 
tended with  greater  fatality.  Still,  it  is  well 
known,  that  human  beings  can  exist  and 
enjoy  good  health,  although  exposed  to 
constant  and  excessive  heat,  provided  it  be 
unattended  with  much  moisture.  A dry 
Heat  may  be  borne  and  enjoyed  by  those 
accustomed  to  it,  but  with  wet  conies  malaria, 
rapid  evaporation,  and  other  evil  influences. 

With  regard  to  its  therapeutic  effect,  we 
may  simply  observe  that  Heat  may  be  used 
as  a soothing  application — an  anodyne  in 
fact,  or  a counter-irritant,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  access- 
ible remedial  agents  for  unprofessional  per- 
sons to  resort  to ; it  may  be  applied  moist  as 
a fomentation,  poultice,  or  saturated  bran- 
bag;  or  dry,  as  in  hot-water  bottles,  water- 
proof bags,  and  the  like.  Solid  inelastic 
vessels  are  not  so  pleasant  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Heat  as  those  which  are  yielding, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the 
part;  we  should  therefore  recommend  the 
employment  of  bags  filled  with  heated  grain, 
salt,  bran,  or  some  such  material ; but,  best 
of  all,  is  one  of  Hooper’s  elastic  cushions, 
containing  hot  water.  In  all  cases  of  severe 
form,  such  as  colic,  spasm,  gallstone,  gravel, 
&c.,  this  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage. When  a derivative  action  is  required, 
as  in  inflammatory  pain,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  use  the  moist  bran  bag ; its  good  effect  in 
these  cases,  is  to  produce  perspiration  from 
the  part,  and  this  method  combines  the  ano- 
dyne action  of  an  increased  temperature 
with  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  moist  Heat. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cases 
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which  require  aatringing  rather  than  relax- 
ing, Heat  should  never  be  applied ; it  in- 
ereuscs  the  tiow  of  blood  from  a wound  or 
cut,  and  also  the  swelling  of  swollen  parts. 
(See  J/iJiaminatioHj  Fomeyitations^  Foul- 
tices). 

Heat  is  sometimes  applied  as  a counter- 
irritant  to  the  extent  of  cauterization.  See 
Cautery. 

Heath,  or  Heather.  The  Erica  or 
Calluna  Vulyaris,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ericacecc  is  a very  common  plant  of  the 


woodland  and  mountain  districts  of  this 
country it  is  commonly  called  Ling,  and 
is  sometimes  employed  in  fomentations. 

Hectic  (Greek  ektikos,  habitual).  This 
tenn  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  Greek 
feminine,  as  a substantive,  to  denote  a pro- 
tracted or  habitual  fever;  but  more  com- 
monly as  an  adjective,  in  conjunction  with 
the  term  fever,  signifying  an  intermittent 
form  of  the  disease,  which  generally  occurs 
at  the  latter  stages  of  Consumption,  (which 
•ee) ; and  also  other  diseases  of  a slow 


wasting  character.  In  these  cases,  we  may 
notice,  that  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  pale  cheeks  of  the  patient  begin  to  man- 
tle with  a beautiful  flush,  generally  so  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  character,  that  we  can 
trace  its  outlines;  the  eyes  brighten,  the 
conversation  becomes  animated,  and  the 
listless  languid  manner,  so  painfully  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  day,  is  changed  for 
a lively  and  vivacious  air,  all  betokening 
an  unnatural  elevation  of  spirits  ; this  may 
last  five  or  six  hours ; then  the  paroxysm 
is  over,  the  Hectic  flush  fades  away,  and  a 
chill,  accompanied  by  a clammy  moisture, 
creeps  over  the  whole  frame ; this  is  the 
herald  of  a profuse  perspiration,  which  com- 
pletely bathes  the  patient,  and  leaves  him 
or  her,  towards  morning,  in  a state  of  utter 
prostration.  These  are  the  symptoms  of 
Hectic,  which  has  been  well  called  the 
ensign  of  death ; it  is  like  the  glorious  tinge 
on  the  autumn  leaf,  the  sure  proguostic  of 
decay. 

Hedera.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
containing  about  50  species,  some  of  which 
are  employed  medicinally ; among  them  are 
Hedera  Ilelix,  and  II.  Terrestris,  the  Ivy, 
and  Ground  Ivy  (both  of  which  see). 

Hedysarijm  (Greek,  edys  sweet,  and  aros 
a plant).  A genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Legumimsece.  In  it  avo 
find  H.  Adliagi,  and  H.  Eennoidis ; the 
former  is  said  to  yield  the  manna  of  Arabia, 
and  the  latter,  whose  name  signifies  Senna- 
like, has  a root  which  is  much  valued  in 
India,  where  it  grows. 

Helenium  (in  the  Greek  of  Dioscorides, 
elenion).  A species  of  Inula  (see  Elecamp 
pane)]  from  which  a nutritious  fecula  is 
obtained,  called  llelenine  or  Inuline. 

Helianthus  (Greek,  elios  the  sun,  and 
anthos  a flower).  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Composites  ; our  most  familar 
example  is  the  common  Sun  Flower,  {II. 
A.nnidus  which  see) ; and  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  (AT.  Tuherosus) ; whose  tubers  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  but  scarcely 
adapted  for  persons  of  weak  digestion,  or 
those  subject  to  flatulency.  ()n  some  per- 
sons, Artichokes  proper,  that  is  the  leaves, 
act  as  an  aperient;  they  should  be  well 
boiled  if  taken  at  all.  Dr.  Paris  observes 
that  the  term  Jerusalem  applied  to  Arti- 
chokes, is  a curious  corruption  of  the  Italian 
gira-sole,  that  is  tum-sun  in  English, 
heliotrope  in  Greek. 

Heliotropium  (Greek  elios,  the  sun ; 
and  trepo,  to  turn).  The  Blood  Stone,  so 
called  from  the  red  specks  which  appear  on 
its  green  surface.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
great  estimation,  at  an  application  to  the 
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back  to  stop  bleeding  of  the  nose,  and  is  still 
Bometimes  used  for  this  purpose ; although 
it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  any  other  cold 
substance. 

Helix  (Greek  elix^  from  elisso,  to  turn 
about).  This  term  is  applied — 1st,  to  the 
outer  rim  or  margin  of  the  exteimal  Ear, 
two  muscles  of  Avhich  are  called  Helices, 
major  and  minor  ; 2nd,  a coil  of  v.'ire  used 
in  the  application  of  Galvanism  and  Mag- 
netism (which  see) ; 3rd,  a testaceous  ani- 
mal inhabiting  a spiral  shell ; one  of  these 
is  Helix  pomatia,  a large  kind  of  snail,  re- 
commended as  a nutritious  food  for  con- 
sumptive patients ; it  is  still  found  in  Sussex 
and  Buckinghamshire,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  Europe  by  Sir 
Keiielm  Digby  for  his  lady,  when  in  a de- 
cline, he  having  estates  in  these  counties. 
See  Snails. 

Helmins  (Greek  elmins,  or  elminthos,  a 
worm).  Hence  we  \\o.\e  Helminthagognes, 
remedies  against  worms  {sac  Anthelmintics, 
Vermifuges') ; Helminthiasis,  a disease,  pe- 
culiar to  some  countries,  in  which  worms  are 
bred  under  the  skin  (see  Guinea  JVorm) ; 
and  Helmhxthocorton,  a plant  celebrated  for 
its  vermifuge  properties  ; it  is  generally 
known  as  Corsican  JVorm  Seed. 

llELLEnoKE  (Greek,  probably  from  elein,  to 
seize;  and  bora,  in  eating).  The  root  of  the 


Helleborus  Niger,  Black  Hellebore,  better 
haown  a«  the  Ohiistmaa  Rose,  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Banunculacece  ; is  an  irritant 
poison,  although  sometimes  given  medi- 
cinally. Its  properties  are  those  of  a hydra- 
gogue  cathartic — that  is  producing  watery 
evacuations — and  an  emmenagogue.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  apoplexy,  amenorrhoea, 
epilepsy,  dropsy,  hypochondriasis,  and  cu- 
taneous diseases;  it  is  now  seldom  pre- 
scribed, and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  given, 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
man.  The  dose  of  the  Powdered  root  ia 
from  5 to  10  grains  ; of  the  Extract,  5 to  10 
grains ; Tincture,  1 drachm. 

There  are  other  species  of  Hellebore  used 
medicinallJ^  The  H.  Feetidus  (Stinking 
Hellebore)  is  given  as  a vermifuge,  the  dose 
of  the  Powdered  leaves  being,  for  a child 
from  three  to  six  years  old,  from  5 to  20 
grains ; or  a fluid  ounce  of  the  Decoction, 
made  by  boiling  a drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  8 ounces  of  Avater ; thei'e  is  also  a 
Syrup,  the  dose  of  Avhich  is  a teaspoonful 
at  bed-time.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called 
Bears’  Foot. 

The  Helleborus  Viridens  (Green  Helle- 
bore) has  been  employed  in  America  as  a 
remedy  for  fevers  of  the  typhoid  class,  and 
for  some  convulsive  diseases  of  children, 
when  attended  by  febrile  symptoms.  It  is, 
however,  a dangerous  remedy,  and  one  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  much  used  in  this 
country.  JVhite  Hellebore  ( Veratrium  Al- 
bum), and  Bastard  Hellebore  (Scrapius 
Latifolm),  are  also  sometimes  used  medi- 
cinally. See  Veratria. 

Helodes  (Greek  elos,  a marsh).  A terra 
applied  to  fevers  arising  from  marsh  mi- 
asma. See  Fevers. 

Helos  (Greek  as  above,  or  Latin  clavus, 
a nail).  A name  given  to  the  tumour 
formed  by  prolapsus  of  the  procedentia 
iridis,  a part  of  the  Fye,  (which  see),  also 
Myocephalus. 

Helxine  (Greek  elJco,  to  draw).  A name 
given  to  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall ; a plant 
remarkable  for  clinging  to  whatever  it 
touches,  hence  the  above  name.  See 
Fellitory. 

Hemedesemus  Indicts.  Indian  Sarsa- 
parilla. The  fragrant  roots  of  this  plant 
are  used  in  Madras  as  a substitute  of  Sarsa- 
parilla, under  the  name  of  Country  Sarza. 
It  has  also  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  obtained  some  attention.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  generally,  and  to  possess 
the  sudorific  and  alterative  properCies  of 
Sarsaparilla  (which  see).  There  are  three 
forms  in  AAffiich  it  is  usually  administered — 
viz..  Decoction,  take  a Avineglassful  three 
times  a day ; Syrup,  I to  2 ounces ; end 
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lufi’.Mon,  2 ounces;  the  latter  should  be 
t iken  with  Lime  Water. 


Hemlock.  The  Coniim  Maculatum,  or 
Spotted  Hemlock,  is  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Umbellifene,  and  a powerful  narcotic 


poison  ; this  principle  residing  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  and  seeds:  it  is  common  in  many 
English  counties,  and  is  believed  to  have 
yielded  the  state  poison  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  by  which  Socrates  and  others  were 
put  to  death.  The  roots  are  said  to  have, 
when  boiled,  very  much  the  taste  of  parsnips ; 
but  we  should  not  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  to  make  a meal  of  them,  as  it  is 
likely  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  conditions  of  gi'owth,  that  they 
too  may  be  poisonous.  W e give  Conium  as 
an  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  deobstruent; 
but  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases,  only 
as  a palliative ; also  in  pulmonary  inritation, 
hooping  cough,  neuralgia,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  all  cases  in  which  sedatives  aro 
likely  to  be  of  seiwice  ; in  skin  diseaseis  ajid 
enlarged  viscera,  too,  it  is  given,  and  seve-« 
ral  other  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  Leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  is  2 or  3 grains,  gra- 
dually increased  until  slight  nausea,  or  gid- 
diness, is  produced  ; of  the  Extract,  from  2 
to  3 grains,  once  a day,  increased  as  above  ; 
»f  the  Compound  Pill,  from  3 to  5 grains 


two  or  three  times  a day ; Tincture,  from 
20  to  40  minims.  There  are  two  other  pre- 
parations of  this  plant,  but  they  are  very 
rarely  employed.  The  Ointment  and  Plais- 
ter  are  anodyne  and  resolvent,  and  the 
dried  leaves,  mixed  with  a carrot  or  other 
poultice,  and  applied  twice  a day,  corrects 
the  feetor  of  a cancerous  discharge  in  a very 
short  time,  and  alters  the  discharge  into  a 
salutary  pus. 

The  activity  of  Conium  is  much  dimi- 
nished by  acids;  hence,  in  a case  of  poison- 
ing by  this  plant.  Vinegar  would  be  a good 
and  easily  procured  remedy ; of  course,  the 
stomach  should  be  relieved  of  as  much  of 
the  poison  as  possible  by  emetics.  As  a 
proof  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  plant, 
we  may  mention  that,  during  the  present 
year,  a boat’s  crew  of  men  from  H.M.S. 
“Wellington,”  while  on  shore  at  Cambel- 
town,  dug  up  a quantity  of  Hemlock,  which 
they  mistook  for  wild  celery  or  parsley. 
The  men  Avho  parcook  of  it — eight  in  num- 
ber— became  very  ill,  and  two  of  them  died. 

Hemp,  or  Indian  Hemp.  Botanical  name 
Cannabis  Sativa^  well  known  for  its  nar- 


cotic properties.  The  Hindoos  prepare  fre^ 
it  an  intoxicating  liejuor  called  Banga  ; art 
a similar  beverage  la  taken  by  the  T’lrU 
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under  the  name  of  Malach,  the  Arabian 
name  for  \fhich  is  HasO^ish.  The  Hottentots 
also  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication, 
calling  their  liquor  Dactin;  and  in  Nepaul, 
Cheris  or  Cherris  is  the  name  of  a most 
powerful  gum  resin,  which  is  said  to  be 
obtained  from  a variety  of  this  plant.  See 
Cannabis  Indica. 

Henbane.  The  botanical  name  of  this 
plant  is  Hyoscyamus  Niger^  derived  pro- 


bably from  the  Greek  yos,  a hog,  and 
kyainos  a beast,  so  named  either^  because 
hogs  eat  it,  or  because  it  is  hairy,  like 
swine;  by  some  it  is  called  Hogbean,  Faba 
Suilla ; it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Solanacea,  and  is  a strong  narcotic  poison, 
the  leaves  and  seeds  being  chiefly  used  for 
medical  purposes ; the  latter  are  the  most 
active.  There  are  two  cultivated  varieties 
of  this  plant,  one  annual  and  the  other 
biennal ; the  latter  is  considered  the  most 
active.  In  this  country  the  plant  grows 


wild  on  waste  and  ruinous  places , it  appear* 
to  prefer  a chalky  soil,  and  is  sometimes 
found  on  elifi's  by  the  sea  side ; it  is  com- 
monly about  3 feet  high,  with  a hairy  stem, 
and  large,  deeply-indented  leaves  of  a dull 
sickly-looking  green.  It  bears,  from  Juno 
to  August,  dull  yellowish  white  blossoms, 
thickly  marked  with  purple  lines ; it  has  a 
peculiarly  fetid  and  unpleasant  odour.  Not- 
withstanding Pliny’s  dictum  that  “all  Hen- 
bane is  of  the  nature  of  wine,  and  is  there- 
fore offensive  to  the  understanding this 
plant  is  much  used  in  modern  medical  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  found  to  allay  pain,  and  subdue 
nervous  excitement  without  confining  the 
bowels,  and  acting  otherwise  prejudici- 
ously,  as  Opium  often  does;  in  irritable 
affections  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  and  other 
organs,  its  sedative  properties  render  it 
extremely  valuable.  The  dose  of  the 
Powdered  Leaves,  is  from  \ a drachm  to 
2 drachms;  of  the  Fresh  Juice  expressed 
and  preserved,  from  \ a drachm  to  1 drachmj, 
of  the  Tincture,  \ a drachm  to  2 drachms; 
of  the  Extract,  (the  most  common  form  of 
administration),  from  3 to  10  grains.  There 
are  also  Cataplasms,  Plaisters,  and  Oil  of 
Ilyoscyamus,  intended  for  external  use.  In 
over  doses,  Henbane  causes  delirium,  coma, 
and  death,  and  its  operation  is  in  general 
very  rapid.  See  Foisons. 

The  Seeds  sometimes  relieve  toothache; 
the  best  method  of  use,  for  this  purpose,  is 
to  heat  a small  piece  of  metal  nearly  red  hot, 
and  placing  them  on  it,  let  the  fume  which 
arises  ascend  into  the  open  mouth  ; taking 
care  not  to  inhale  too  much  of  it.  See 
Narcotics. 

These  Seeds  contain  an  alkaloid  principle 
called  Hyosciamin,  combined  with  Malic 
Acid.  It  is  in  the  form  of  transparent, 
colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  without 
odour,  and  with  a disagreeable  taste.  The 
root  of  the  plant  has  been  mistaken  for 
chicory,  and  it  is  related  by  Wepfer  that 
the  whole  inmfates  of  a convent  once  were 
victims  to  such  a mistake.  It  is  violently 
emetic,  and  necklaces  are  sometimes  made 
of  it,  to  be  worn  by  children  subject  to 
convulsions,  under  the  false  impression  that 
they  will  effect  a cure ; these^  Roots  are 
biennial,  and  are  more  energetic  in  their 
action  the  second  year  than  the  first. 

Henna,  or  Henne.  The  dye  so  called, 
used  by  the  women  of  the  East  for  giving  a 
yellow  colour  to  their  nails  and  finger^ 
which  they  consider  ornamental,  is  formed 
of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the  Lawsoma  Alba 
or  Inerniis,  made  into  a paste : skins  ^^d 
Morocco  leather  are  also  dyed  with  it.  ihe 
colour  which  the  plart  furnishes  is  adherent 
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and  durable,  and  may  be  varied  from  yellow 
to  bright  red  or  orange.  In  Egypt  this  dye 
forms  a considerable  article  of  trade, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  ships  being  annually 
laden  with  it  at  Alexandra,  from  whence 
they  are  despatched  to  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople and  Salonica;  their  freight  after- 
wards passing  into  several  countries  of  the 
North,  and  even  to  Germany,  where  furs 
and  leather  are  dyed  with  the  powdered 
leaves  of  the  plant,  whose  blossoms  are 
white  and  very  fragrant,  and  are  much 
prized  by  the  Turkish  ladies  who  are  seldom 
without  them.  Sonnini  says  that  “they 
attach  so  high  a value  to  the  possession  of 
this  flower,  which  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  and  the  facility  of  culture  seldom 
deny  them,  that  they  Avould  reserve  it  to 
themselves  exclusively'- ; and  they  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  patience,  bear  that  it 
should  be  worn  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
women.”  See  Laivsonia. 

Hen  Blindness.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  Night  Blindness,  or  I^yctalopia. 
See  Eye* 

Hepatalgia  (Greek  Separ  or  Hepartos^ 
the  liver),  pain  in  the  Liver.  From  the 
same  root  we  have  also  Hepatic,  belonging 
to  the  Liver,  as  Hepatic  Artery,  Duct, 
Glands,  Vein,  and  Plexus,  all  of  which  will 
be  described  when  wo  come  to  treat  of  the 
Liver ; as  will  also  llepatorrhcea,  a morbid 
flow  of  bile.  Hepatitis^  inflammation  of  the 
Liver,  and  Hepatocele,  hernia  of  the  Liver. 
Then  there  are  two  ligaments,  described  by 
Haller,  and  called  by  him  Hepato-colic, 
and  H.  renal.  Hepato-gastric  is  the  name 
of  the  smaller  omentum,  which  passes  from 
the  liver  to  the  stomach ; and  that  peculiar 
change  in  the  lungs  induced  by  inflamma- 
tion, in  which  it  loses  its  spongy,  crepitating 
character,  and  becomes  hard  and  firm,  so 
that  it  sinks  in  water,  is  called  Hepati- 
zation, or  sometimes  Spleenization  (see 
Lungs) . Then  again  the  term  Hepar  was 
formerly  applied  to  several  combinations 
of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  on  account  of 
their  liver-like  appearance  : thus,  we  have 
Hepar  Antimonii,  Liver,  or  more  properly, 
Oxy-sulphuret  of  Antimony;  Hepar  Sul- 
phuris.  Liver  of  Sulphur,  the  Sulphuretum 
l^otassce  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
and  Hepar  Sulphuris  Volatilis,  the  Hytlro- 
sulphuret  of  Ammonia,  sometimes  called 
Begum’s  or  Boyle’s  Fuming  Spirits.  None 
of  these  preparations  are  now  much  used 
medicinally.  Hepatcice  is  the  Liverwort 
tribe  of  acotyledonous  plants;  Hepatic  air 
is  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas;  and  Hepa- 
tice  is  a variety  of  Barytes,  containing  a 
portion  of  Hulphnr  (which  see). 


Hepata?haiimacum  (Greek  epta,  seven; 
and  pharmaJcon.  a medicine) . A preparation 
which  we  sometimes  read  of  in  old  medical 
books,  said  to  be  composed  of  seven  ingre- 
dients— viz.,  Ceruse,  Colophiny,  Incense, 
Lethargoo,  Ox-fat,  Pitch,  and  Wax. 

Heracleum  Gummifeuum.  Gum  bearing 
Ileracleum ; an  umbelliferous  plant,  sup- 


posed by  some  to  be  that  which  produces 
the  Gum  Ammoniacum  (which  see) . 

Herb  Bennet.  The  Geum  TIrbanum, 
or  Avens ; sometimes  called  Caryophyllata, 
from  its  dove-like  smell.  See  Geum. 

Herbe  DU  Diable.  Devil’s  Herb,  a 
name  given  in  St.  Domingo  to  the  Plum- 
bago Scandens,  on  account  of  its  acrid 
properties. 

Herb  Egbert.  A species  of  wild  Crane’s- 
Bill,  or  Geranium  (which  see). 

Herbs.  In  ancient  days,  the  herbalist 
was  the  real  or  pretended  curer  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  the  preparer  and  vendor  of  famous 
nostrums ; with  him  every  plant  of  the  field 
and  woodland  had  its  peculiar  properties, 
which  (depended  much  on  the  time  of  gather* 
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ing,  and  the  accompanying  ceremonies.  Our 
belief  in  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  Herbs, 
or  “ Yarbs,”  as  the  country  people  call  them, 
is  a good  deal  shaken  now-a-days ; but  we 
still  entertain  a well-founded  and  rational 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  many  of  them,  or 
this  work  would  not  be  illustrated  with  so 
many  really  medicinal  plants. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Herbs  used  in  phar- 
macy should  be  collected  when  they  are  be- 
ginning to  flower,  in  dry  weather,  and  at 
mid-day,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of 
moisture  has  evaporated.  They  should  then 
be  subjected  to  a gentle  heat,  spread  out 
thin,  and  frequently  turned,  to  complete  the 
drying  process  as  quickly  as  possiole  ; the 
leaves,  or  whatever  part  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve, should  bo  put  into  bags,  and  hung  up 
In  a dark  place  until  wanted ; before  drying 
in  this  way,  the  plants  should  bo  well 
shaken,  to  expel  insects  and  their  eggs,  and 
all  discoloured  and  rotten  portions  rejected. 

Almost  any  common  Herbs  arCr  useful  for 
fomentations,  their  principal  utility  being 
the  retention  of  heat ; some,  however,  are 
better  than  others.  Camomiles  and  Mal- 
lows are  among  the  best. 

Hercules  llovii.  Karnes  emblematic  of 
the  strength  of  Hercules  and  a bull  com- 
bined; applied  to  a solution  of  Gold  and 
Mercury  in  a distillation  of  Copperas,  Nitre, 
and  Sea  Salt ; it  is  violently  cathartic. 

IlEUEmTAKY  (Latin  hceres^  an  heir).  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  and  has  been  so 
from  remote  ages,  that  at  least  a bias  or  ten- 
denev  towards  certain  diseases  is  transmit- 
ted through  many  generations.  We  know 
for  certain,  that  there  are  maladies  which 
are  so  directly  inherited  as  to  show  them- 
selves immediately  on  birth — such  has  been 
the  case  with  small-pox ; but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  common  rule,  that,  being  for  the 
hereditary  taint  to  lurk  in  the  system, 
awaiting  favourable  circumstances  for  its 
development,  Sometimes  these  circum- 
stances never  occur,  and  so  the  disease  I’e- 
mains  undeveloped ; but  it  will  probably 
show  itself  in  the  next  generation,  and  vin- 
dicate its  character  for  persistence. 

Hereditary  predisposition  to  certain  dis- 
eases may  be  derived  from  parents  who  have 
not  themselves  received  them  in  the  same  w ay . 
Drunkenness,  or  whatever  tends  to  debili- 
tate the  system  of  the  parent,  will  be  almost 
sure  to  affect  the  constitution  of  the  chil- 
dren. Nervous  irritation,  or  great  mental 
excitement  of  any  kind,  although  but  of  a 
temporary  character,  may  often  be  traced 
in  its  effects  upon  the  offspring ; so,  also, 


syphilitic  eruptions  will  break  out  in  chil- 
dren, one  or  both  of  whose  parents  have 
been  long  afflicted  with  syphilis.  This 
disease,  with  scrofula  and  consumption, 
gout  and  rheumatism,  asthma,  ophthalmic 
affections,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  insanity,  and 
other  diseases,  are  clearly  ascertained  to  be 
transmittable  by  hereditary  taint;  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  consumption,  gout, 
gravel,  and  insanity,  as  is  well  known  to 
insurance  directors,  who  frame  their  forms 
of  proposal  for  life  policies  accordingly.  A 
very  curious  and  interesting  branch  of  phy- 
siological inquiry  is  this  law  of  Hereditary 
taint.  We  know  that  it  includes  many 
diseases,  but  not  how  many ; therefore  we 
can  assign  no  limits  to  its  operation,  neither 
can  we  state  the  precise  conditions  under 
which  it  acts.  Enough  we  do  know,  however, 
to  satisfy  us  that  much  of  the  mischief  caused 
by  it  might  be  avoided,  if  persons  would  make 
it  a matter  of  duty  to  ascertain  their  ovm 
or  their  parents’  peculiar  predispositions  to 
disease,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
which  might  tend  to  excite  and  develope  it. 
Especially  should  a marriage  be^  avoided 
between  two  persons  in  whom,  or  in  whose 
families,  there  is  the  same  hereditary  taint, 
and  more  particularly  if  a blood  relationship 
exists  between  them.  Degeneration  is  in- 
evitably the  result  of  intermarriages  among 
relations,  and  hereditary  diseases  are  sure 
to  acquire  greater  power  and  permanence 
where  there  is  a weakly  state  of  the  body. 
As  we  often  see  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
physical  conformation,  as  well  as  mental 
idiosyncracies,  running  through  families, 
so  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  certain 
forms  of  organic  or  functional  disease  ; and 
we  ma}^  well  believe  that  contracted  diseases 
may  be  transmitted,  as  well  as  inherited 
ones.  How  careful,  therefore,  should  every 
person  be  to  avoid  all  Avhich  may  tend  to 
develope  latent  maladies ; and,  especially,  all 
excesses  and  ihdulgences  which  may  entail 
bodily  weakness  or  mental  imbecility  on  his 
oflspring.  Verily,  if  the  parents  eat  “sour 
grapes,”  the  children’s  teeth  will  be  “set 
on  edge.” 

Hermaphrodite  (Greek  Hermes,  Mer- 
cury, o.ixd.  Aphrodite,  \enus).  One  in  whom 
the  organs  of  generation  are  a compound 
of  those  pertaining  to  both  sexes.  This  is  a 
congenital  malformation,  a monstrosity  of 
nature,  which  no  art  can  rectify,  and  a sub- 
ject which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  dilate  on  here ; we  have  simply  intro- 
duced it  in  order  to  explain  the  meaning  and 

origin  of  the  term.  , tt-  v 

Hermetic  Sealing  (Greek  Hermes), 

Substances  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  • 
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length  of  time,  from  contact  with  the  air, 
are  somefimes  hermetically  sealed,  that  is, 
they  are  put  into  a glass  tube,  the  open  end 
of  which  is  then  heated  to  the  melting  point, 
and  when  in  this  state,  the  edges  are  bent  in 
and  closed  by  means  of  a pair  of  tongs,  The 
Egyptian  god,  Hermes,  was  supposed  to  have 
taught  the  practice  of  Chemistry,  Avhich  was 
from  him  called  the  Hermetic  art ; hence 
the  term  applied  to  this  operation. 

Heiimodactylus.  Greek  Hermes^  and 
daktylos,  a finger,  as  some  say;  but  more 
j)i*obably  from  Hernius^  the  name  of  a river 
in  Asia,  on  Avhose  banks  grows  the  plant  to 
wliicli  the  above  name  was  applied ; it  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  Avith  the  Colchicum 
Autumnale.  See  Colchicum, 

Hernet’s  Hentrifice.  a kind  of  Tooth 
PoAvder,  the  composition  of  which  Avas  for 
a long  time  unknoAvn ; it  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  PoAvdered  Orris  Root,  Cream  of  Tartar, 
and  Cattle  Fish  Bone,  1 ounce  of  each  of  the 
two  fonner,  to  8 ounces  of  the  latter.  It  is 
a good  cleansing  application  for  the  teeth, 
and  has  a tendency  to  SAveeten  the  breath. 
See  Tooth  Towcler. 

Hernia  (Greek  ernos,,  a branch,  so-called 
from  its  protruding  fonvard) . The  protru- 
sion of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  into  a 
sac,  formed  of  the  peritoneum.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  Hernia,  each  of  Avhich  is 
distinguished  by  a particular  name,  having 
relation  to  some  peculiarity  connected  Avith 
it;  thus  we  have,  1st.,  as  regards  situa- 
tion ; — S.  cricralis,  or  Femoral  Hernia,  a 
protrusion  u»der  Poupart’s  Ligament,  des- 
cending through  the  crural  or  femoral  ring, 
sometimes  called  the  crural  canal.  H.  in- 
miinalis,  Inguinal  Hernia,  sometimes  called 
Bubonocele,  or  Hernia  of  the  Groin  ; this  is 
termed  complete  when  it  protrudes  through 
the  abdominal  ring  ; incomplete  Avhen  it 
does  not.  S.  ischiatica,^  when  it  protrudes 
at  the  ischiatic  notch,  m front  of  the  Os 
Innominata,  or  Hip  Bone.  H.  perinealis,, 
Hernia  of  the  Perinaeum,  occumng  in  men 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum ; in  women 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  H.  puhen- 
dalis,,  Hernia  of  the  Pubendum,  which  des- 
cends between  the  vagina  and  the  ramus 
ischiil  into  the  labium.  H.  scrotalis^  Scro  > 
tal  Hernia,  sometimes  called  Oscheocele ; 
tliere  are  two  varieties  of  this,  termed  En~ 
teroHcheocele,  when  omentum,  or  intestine, 
crboth,  descends  into  the  scrotum  ; Epiplos- 
cheocele,  when  omentum  only ; and  iSteato- 
eelCy  when  neither,  but  only  sebaceous  mat- 
ter descends.  II.  thyrotdalis^  Hernia  of  the 
Foramen  ovale;  (See  Heart).  H.  umbili- 
ealis,,  Umbilical  Hernia,  sometimes  called 
Omphalocele  or  Exwnphaloa.  In  this  case 


the  boAvels  protrude  at  the  umbilicus  or 
navel ; it  is  termed  Eneumatomphalos^ 
AA’hen  caused  by  flatulency.  H.  vaginalis^ 
Hernia  of  the  vagina ; it  is  sometimes  called 
ElgtrocelCy  and  occurs  within  the  Os  ex- 
ternum. H.  ventralis  or  Hypogastrocele, 
Hernia,  occurring  at  any  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  generally  betAveen  the  muscles. 

We  next  distinguish  Hernia  by  its  con- 
tents, as  H,  cerebri,,  or  Encephalocele,, 
Fungus  Cerebri,  or  Hernia  of  tlie  Brain 
(which  see).  H.  intestinalis,  or  Enterocele, 
containing  intestine  only.  II.  omcntalis,  or 
Epiplocele,,  containing  omentum  only — Avheu 
both  this  and  intestine  are  the  contents  it  is 
called  II.  enter o-epiplocele.  H.  uteri,,  or 
Ilisterocele^  Hernia  of  the  Uterus  or  Womb. 
H.  vesicalis,,  or  Cystocele^  Hernia  of  the 
Bladder.  H.  corncce,  or  Ceratocele,,  Hernia 
of  the  Cornea : (See  Eye.) 

The  third  distinction  of  Hernia  has 
respect  to  its  condition,  as  II.  congenita,, 
Congenital  Hernia,  making  its  appearance 
at  birth ; H,  incarcerata,,  Strangulated 
Hernia,  that  Avhich  cannot  be  reduced  Avith 
constriction,  but  requires  an  operation. 

The  fourth  distinction  is  as  to  its  internal 
seat : H.  mcsenterica,,  or  mesocolica,  Hernia 
through  the  lacerated  mesentary  or  meso- 
colon ; H.  phrenica,  Hernia  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  H.  intestmalis,  in  Avliich  the 
intestines  protrude  through  a loop  formed 
by  adhesions. 

Then  there  are  certain  cases  to  Avhich  the 
term  Hernia  is  misapplied,  as  H.  gutturis^ 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  (see 
Bronchoccle  or  Goitre)  ; H.  sacci  lacry- 
malis^  Rupture  of  the  Lacrymal  Sac,  it  is 
also  called  Mucocele,  or  Fistula  lacrymalis 
(see  Eye) ; II.  varicosa,  or  Cirsoccle,  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  vein  ; 
II.  ventosa,  or  Jlatulenta,  sometimes  called 
Bneumatocele ; any  Hernia  distended  with 
flatus,  or  Avind ; II.  carnosa,  or  Sarcocele,  a 
fleshy  enlargement  cf  the  testes,  or  a 
tumour  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

Then  we  call  Hernia  Reducible,  when 
it  can  be  reduced  or  replaced  Avithin  tho 
abdomen ; Irreducible,  when  it  is  not  con- 
stricted, yet  cannot,  OAving  to  adhesions, 
be  replaced ; and  Incarcerated  or  Strangu- 
lated, when  it  is  constricted,  and  cannot 
be  reduced. 

As  to  the  causes  of  Hernia,  we  term  them 
Rredisposing  Avhen,  owing  to  Aveakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  openings 
through  Avhich  the  bowels  are  likely  to 
escape  are  unusually  large ; and  Exciting, 
Avhen  there  is  poAverful  action  on  the  abdo- 
minal Auscera  and  muscles,  OAving  to  jump- 
ing, coughing,  or  other  violent  exertion. 
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For  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  see 
Tiupture. 

Hekniotomy  (Hernia,  and  Greek  tome^ 
section),  The  operation  for  Strangulated 
Hernia.  See  Rupture.  ^ . 

JIeupes  (Greek  to  creep).  This  is 
a class  of  eru])tions  of  the  skin,  consisting 
of  clusters  of  vesicles  seated  upon  inflamed 
patches  of  irregular  size  and  form.  Bate- 
man divides  them  into  the  following  species : 
H.  circinatus  and  II.  iris,  Vesicular  and 
Itainhow  Rinrju'om  (which  see) ; H.  labialis 
ami  H.  prceputialis,  Herpes  of  the  lips  and  of 
the  ])repuce;  if.  phlyctccnodes,  known  as 
Miliary  and  Nirles ; if.  Zoster,  Cingulum 
or  Shingles  (which  see). 

Heupes  IMaligxem  Anginosus.  a name 
proposed  to  be  given  to  a disease  of  the 
throat,  Avhich  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance in  England.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  years  to  the  French,  who  have  called 
it  iJiphtherite,  from  the  Greek  diphtheritis 
or  diphtherus^  one  clothed  in  skins  j from 
diphthera,  skin  or  leather.  This  name  was 
given  to  tlie  disease  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dfiicy  to  form  false  membranes  over  the  part 
aflected  ; it  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have 
most  closely  observed  the  disease,  that  it  is 
decidedly  licrpatic,  and  therefore  the  above 
name  has  been  proposed  for  it.  “ It  varies 
in  extent,”  says  Mr.  Cummock,  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  it  has  prevailed,  “from 
simple  Herpes  of  the  lips  and  nose,  which 
are  covered  ivith  vesicles,  which  burst,  ul- 
cerate, and  heal  in  two  or  three  days,  to  the 
most  extensive  inflammation,  and  sloughing 
and  ulceration  of  the  cheek,  the  palate,  and 
the  pharynx ; and  more  in  children  than 
adults.  It  extends  into  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea, and  kills  by  asphyxia. 

“ In  the  mildest  form  there  is  a tendency 
to  ulceration  beneath  a white,  loosely-at- 
tached membrane,  which  consists  of  epethe- 
lium,  coagulated  w'ith  viscous  mucus,  and 
lymp'h.  In  most  cases  the  vesicular  nature 
can  be  distinctly  traced  for  a few  hours  after 
its  commencement,  from  the  large  patch 
within  the  cheek,  or  upon  the  gum,  which 
will  slough  like  cancrum  oris,  to  the  more 
diffused  bulbo)  upon  the  soft  patch  and  pha- 
r\-nx.  I believe  that,  in  some  instances,  it 
extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach.’ 

Diphtheria  comes  on,  in  many  instances, 
very  suddenly,  like  cholera,  ^ influenza,  and 
erysipelas,  without  any  warning  symptoms  , 
in  others,  there  is  soreness  of  the  throat, 
like  tonsillitis,  or  of  the  naris,  likc_  cataiTh ; 
or  there  is  pain  in  the  deglutition,  ^ like 
pharyngitis,  or  cynanche  maligna;  shiver- 
ings  are  very  irregular. 

The  spcciflc  cause  of  the  disease  ig  atuiQS-' 


pheric  ; as  in  cholera,  influenza,  typhus,  and 
potatoe  rot.  Debility,  cesspools,  malaria, 
and  all  nuisances  predispose  to  it ; and  all 
irregularities  of  regimen,  cold  drink  when 
heated,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
over  exertion,  are  excing  causes. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  antiseptic 
and  tonic,  stimulant  and  nutritious.  The 
capillary  system  should  not  be  engorged 
with  fluids,  neither  should  anything  evapor- 
ating be  applied  to  the"  skin.  Blisters  in- 
flame and  ulcerate ; leeches  debilitate  and 
their  bites  slough ; and  strong  purgatives 
cannot  be  borne.  Temperate,  dry,  and  well- 
ventilated  bed-rooms,  are  a desideratum  ; a 
Calomel  purgative,  varying  in  strength  with 
the  age  of  the  patient.  In  children,  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  larjmgitis,  a rapid 
exhibition  of  the  Chloride  of  Mercury,  such 
as  a grain  or  two  every  hour  until  the 
breathing  is  easier  ; then  every  three  or  four 
hours  until  the  false  membrane  is  loosened, 
and  the  bowels  evacuate  green  stools,  or 
vomiting  commences.  It  has  been  found  that 
children  who  are  teething  have  the  most  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  Decoction  of  Bark, 
with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  varying  the  dose  of 
the  latter  from  1 minim  to  10  every  four 
hours,  in  from  a teaspoonful  to  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  former.  Gargle  with  Chlo- 
ride of  Sodium  and  Vinegar,  a tablespoonful 
of  each  in  a teacup ful  of  hot  water ; also 
inject  this  up  the  nostrils  when  they  become 
obstructed  ; this  relieves  the  breathing,  de- 
stroys the  fetor,  and  allows  the  ulcers  to 

heal.  „ 

Apply  a stick  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  every 
part  where  the  false  membrane  or  exudation 
can  be  seen ; Avhen  the  disease  spreads  be- 
yond the  caustic  case,  a probang  and  a clean 
sponge  saturated  with  a strong  solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  will  answer. 

Rub  the  external  fauces  with  Compound 
Iodine  Ointment  night  and  morning,  and, 
where  erysipelas  may  appear,  apply  the 
Stick  caustic,  and  lay  on  a plaister  of  strong 


Mercurial  Ointment. 

Keep  all  about  the  patient  sweet  and  clean, 
and  give  a nutritious  diet — such  as  mutton, 
milk,  rich  gruels,  and  beef  tea ; and  a warm 
Negus-compound  of  Port  Wine  and  Water, 
equal  quantities,  with  Sugar  and  Lemon. 
Ail  the  drinks  should  be  taken  warm. 

This  is  not  an  infectious  disease,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  here 
it  has  occurred,  which  is  only  in  a few  loca- 
lities, the  deaths  have  been  very  numerous, 
as  many  as  five  having  died  in  one  family. 

Herring.  This  is  the  Clupea  harengut 
ot  natursJists;  a lish  which  frequents  our 
coast  in  immense  shoals,  and  fumisnes  suh. 
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listence  iit  certain  seasons  to  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  working  population ; it  is  no 
doubt  nutritious,  but  too  oily  to  suit  weak 
Btonachs.  See  Fish. 

Hesperides.  The  old  name  for  a genus 
>f  plants  whose  fniits  are  generally  acidu- 
lous and  refreshing ; it  includes  the  Berga- 
mot, Citron,  Lemon,  Lime,  Orange,  and 
Shaddock,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  grown  in  the  famed  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides ; hence  the  name.  A bitter  in- 
odorous principl^rocured  from  the  Orange 
has  been  called  FLesperidine. 

Heterogeneous  (Greek  etero,  other,  and 
genos  kind) . A term  applied  to  compound 
substances,  the  parts  of  which  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ; its  opposite  is  Homogeneous. 

Heteropathy  (Greek  eterus^  other ; and 
a disease).  The  artof  curing  diseases ; 
founded  on  differences,  by  which  one  morbid 
condition  is  removed  by  engendering  another. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  Homoeopathy  (which 
see). 

Heuchera,  or  Alum  root.  The  Heuchena 
Cortusa ; a plant  valued  in  America  for  its 
astringent  properties,  being  used  as  a styp- 
tic in  external  haemorrhages  and  cancerous 
sores. 

Hibiscus  (Greek  ibiskos^  mallow).  A 
genus  of  dicotyledinous  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Malvacece ; they  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  abound  in  mucilage ; several 
of  them  are  employed  for  various  economical 
purposes,  for  instance,  the  petals  of  H.  Rosa 
Sinensis  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in  China 
as  a black  dye  for  the  hair  and  eyebrows. 
The  seeds  of  H.  Abelmoschus  are  employed 
as  stomachics  (see  Abelmoschus) . The  root 
of  H.  Manichot^  yields  a mucilage  which  is 
used  by  the  J apanese  to  give  a proper  con- 
sistence to  their  paper,  &c. ; the  leaves  of 
H.  Cannabinus  and  Arboreus  are  eatable, 
as  are  also  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
H.  Esculentus. 

Hiccough  or  Hiccup.  Of  this  com- 
pound word  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
first  syllable  hie  may  have  reference  to 
httch  or  catch  ; hickup  is  the  general  pro- 
nunciation. This  is  a convulsive  catch  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  causing  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  with  a partial 
closure  of  the  larynx ; generally , it  is  but 
trivial  and  transient,  causing  no  permanent 
inconvenience ; but,  sometimes  when  it 
occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  acute  disease, 
it  ia  very  alarming,  indicating  a giving  way 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Young  females  of  an  hysterical  tendency 
•ometiraes  suffer  from  obstinate  Hiccup,  we 
have  known  it  continue  for  weeks  witn  but 


little  cessation,  except  during  the  hours  of 
sleep,  and,  occasionally,  breaking  in  upon 
them.  Long  fasting,  or  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  some  strong  stimulant  into  the 
stomach  will  often  cause  a common  Hiccup, 
for  which  cold  water,  continually  sipped 
and  swallowed,  will  often  prove  a remedy 
but  nothing  is  so  likely  to  remove  it  as 
strong  excitement  of  the  mind.  Acupunc- 
tuation  has  been  recommended  as  a remedy, 
but  we  have  never  seen  it  tried,  and  much 
question  the  desirability  of  its  application. 
Most  antispasmodic  medicines  are  likely  to 
be  of  service,  and  we  have  seen  the  following 
given  with  good  effect : — Carbonate  of  Soda, 
1 drachm;  Sulphuric  Ether,  3 drachms; 
Tincture  of  Ginger,  2 drachms;  Tincture  cf 
Gentian,  4 drachms;  Camphor  Mixture, 
sufficient  to  make  8 ounces.  Take  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  two  or  three  hours.  Some- 
times hot  applications  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  and  throat  will  relieve  the  symp- 
toms ; but,  if  all  these  should  fail,  a surgeon 
had  better  be  consulted,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  in  a weak  state. 

Hidrotica  ^Greek  idros  or  idrotos,  sweet), 
medicines  which  cause  perspiration ; (see 
Sudorijics).  The  name  Hidron,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  above,  has  been  given  to 
Eczema,  or  heat  eruptions ; the  halo  which 
surrounds  the  vesicle  is  popularly  named  a 
heat  spot. 

Hiera  Picra  (Greek  iei'os,  holy;  and 
pikros^  bitter).  The  two  words  oi  which 
the  above  is  compounded  express  the  high 
estimation  in  which  this  preparation  was 
once  held,  and  its  bitter  taste.  It  is  the 
popular  name — often  corrupted  to  “Hikery 
Pikery — ” for  Powdered  Aloes  with  Canell'a 
Bark,  the  Fulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  It  was  formerly  called 
Hiera  Logadii,  and  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey ; it  is  a good  purgative  medicine, 
but  extremely  nauseous.  See  Aloes. 

Hieronosis.  (Greek  ieros  and  nosus.,  a 
disease),  literally  sacred  disease,  an  ancient 
name  for  epilepsy ; called  also  Morbus  Sacer. 

Hip.  Surgical  name  Ischium  (which 
see).  The  hip  joint  is  formed,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  rounded  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and,  on  the  other,  by  the  deep  cup- 
like cavity  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis ; it  is  a good  example  of 
the  ball  and  socket  joint. 

Hip  Joint  Disease,  called  Morbus  cox- 
arius,  generally  occurs  in  children  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  Professor  Syme’s  des- 
cription of  it  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  it  verbatim : — “Hip 
Disease  prevails  in  cold  moist  climates,  and 
attacks  chiefly  children  between  the  ages  of 
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seven  and  fourteen,  tliouglit  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  both  before  and  after  that 
time  of  life.  The  first  symptom  complained 
of,  is  generally  pain  in  the  knee,  which  often 
exists  for  months,  before  any  indications  can 
bo  perceived  of  the  true  seat  of  the  disease. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  patient  is  observed  to 
walk  awkwardly  and  less  vigorously  than 
usual ; and  when  the  circumstances  on  which 
tlie  difference  depends,  are  investigated,  it 
appears  that  the  affected  limb  is  elongated 
and  emaciated ; that  the  convexity  of  the 
liip  is  flattened,  so  that  the  furrow  between 
it  and  the  thigh  is  less  distinct  and  more 
oblique  in  its  direction,  and  that  in  stand- 
ing, the  foot  is  advanced  a little  before  the 
other  one,  -with  the  toe  slightly  averted ; and 
that  the  patient  does  not  rest  his  w’eight  upon 
it.  Pain  is  now  felt  in  the  Hip  Joint  itself, 
and  though  aggravated  by  motion,  often  be- 
comes  more  severe  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out any  such  cause  of  irritation.  It  is  most 
apt  to  do  so  during  the  night,  particularly 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  changeable. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  disease  generally 
remains  several  months,  and,  sometimes,  a 
year  or  two.  At  length  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  mentioned,  either  disappear,  and 
the  limb  recovers  its  former  condition,  or 
they  arc  succeeded  by  others  still  more  dis- 
agreeable. In  the  latter  case,  the  limb  be- 
comes considerably  shorter  than  the  sound 
one  ; its  mobility,  at  the  same  time,  being 
much  impaired,  or  altogether  destroyed,  and 
permanent  rotation  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards, also  taking  place.  Collections  of 
matter  now  make  their  appearance,  most 
frequentlv  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Hip,  but 
occasionally  in  the  groin  and  Hip.  In  some 
few  instances,  but  very  rarely,  the  fluid  of 
these  abscesses  is  absorbed,  but  the  ordinary 
course  which  it  follows,  is  to  issue  externally 
through  openings  formed  by  ulceration,  or 
. artificially  by  surgeons.  The  patient  then, 
after  a tedious  illness,  becomes  hectic  and 
dies,  or  recovers  with  a stiff  joint,  and 
wasted  useless  limb.” 

As  this  disease  is  generally  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced before  it  is  discovered,  but  little  can 
be  done  for  it  the  way  of  domestic  Heat- 
ment;  a surgeon  should  be  consulted : as  a 
general  rule,  counter-irritants  in  the  first 
stages,  such  as  blisters  and  setons,  with  a 
leech  or  two,  if  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion accompanied  with  pain,  is  great ; after- 
wai'ds  the  same  treatment  as  that  prescribed 
under  the  head  Abscesses. 

Besides  the  scrofulous  affection  above  de- 
scribed, the  Hip  Joint  is  also  liable  to  Dis- 
locations and  chronic  Jtheumatis7n  (both  of 
which  see) 


Hips.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Jtosa  Oaninaf 
or  Hog  Rose;  it  is  used  medicinally,  in  the 
form  of  a confection,  but  chiefly  as  a vehicle 


for  other  remedies  ; b}^  itself  it  is  pleasant 
and  acidulous,  and  may  be  taken  by  persons 
suffering  from  the  thirst  caused  by  fever. 
See  Doff  Rose. 

IIiPPURUs  (Greek  ippoSy  a horse;  and 
ouray  a tail).  The  final  division  of  th.e 
s])iiial  marrow  is  so  called  ; it  is  also  named 
Cauda  equinay  the  Latin  for  horse’s  tail  (see 


Spine),  This  name  is  also  atl ached ^ to  n 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  Mare’s  Jail, 
S.  YulffariSy  is  a familiar  example.  e 
find  the  prefix  EipjJOy  a horse,  attached  to 
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*everal  scientific  terms,  as  llippomancs^  a 
humour  in  mai*ea,  anciently  an  ingrcdieul 
in  philtres  or  charms,  llippuric  Acid  is  an 
acid  obtained  from  the  urine  of  horses;  it 
is  somewhat  analagous  in  character  to  Ben- 
zoic Acid.  The  prefix  is,  in  some  cases, 
Grecian,  denoting  large  size,  as  Hippo 
tastanum,  the  Horse  Chestnut ; and  Hippo 
^ehnuni^  the  Horse  Kadish  (which  see). 

IIirpocRAS,  A kind  of  cordial  or  spicec 
wine,  to  which  we  find  frequent  allusions  in 
old  writer's;  it  was  made  by  macerating 
1 ounce  of  Cinnamon,  h an  ounce  each  o: 
Cloves,  ^Nutmeg,  Mace,  (jinger,  Cardamums; 
and  A of  an  ounce  of  Canella  Bark,  in  3 pints 
each  of  Madeira  and  Canary  wines  for  about 
se\  cii  days ; then  strain,  and  add  j of  a pounc 
of  Kefined  Sugar.  As  a cordial  for  aged  and 
weakly  persons  in  whom  there  is  no  in- 
flammatory tendency,  something  like  this 
may  be  useful, 

Hirclne  (Greek  hircus,  a goat) . A sub- 
stance found  in  the  fat  of  the  goat  and 
sheep,  yielding  by  saporifi cation  the  Hircic 
Acid^  which,  according  to  Chevreul,  forms 
salt  in  combination  with  clorine. 

HmsuTiES  (Latin  hirsutus^  shaggy).  Ap- 
plied to  a superfluous  growth  of  hair  (which 
see). 

^ HirudoMedicinalis.  Latin  for  the  medi- 
cinal leech,  named  by  the  Homans  haurio^ 
to  draw  or  suck  up,  as  expressive  of  its 
well-known  peculiar  action.  See  Leech. 

Hives,  The  popular  name  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
for  a kind  of  chicken-pox,  called  by  Willan 
Varicelli  globularis. 

Hoarhouxd  or  Horehound  (sometimes 
called  Gipsy  wort).  The  name  is  Saxon,  har- 
ra  hune^  white  hune,  hue,  or  colour.  This 
is  a common  native  plant  remarkable  for  the 
white  down  _ which  covers  the  stem  and 
maves,  and  gives  it  a hoary  appearance.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Marrubium  Vulgaris  ; it 
has  demulcent  properties,  which  render  it 
useful  in  chronic  coughs,  for  which  it  is  a 
common  domestic  remedy,  being  generally 
taken  in  the  form  of  Tea,  prepared  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water  for  an  hour ; then  strain  and 
sweeten:  take  a wineglassful  occasionally 
adding  at  bedtime  30  drops  of  paregoric  or 
6 drops  of  laudanum.  ° 

Syrup  of  Horehound  is  made  by  boilino-  1 
pound  of  Lump  Sugar  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  a strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  until  it  assumes  the  proper  consis- 
tency; and  Candied  Horehound.,  by  evapo- 
rating the  syrup  until  it  becomes  thick 
enough,  on  cooling,  to  eat  as  a lozenge.  (See 
cut  in  next  column). 


Hoffmann’s  Anodyne  Liquor  or  Solu- 
.This  is  the  Spiritus  Etheris  Sul- 
phuric Gompositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias 
wtiose  component  parts  are  Etherial  Oil  2 
drachms,  and  Sulphuric  Ether  1 pound  • it 
IS  a .good  antispasmodic.  See  Hither.  ’ 
Holly,  Holm  or  Hulm  (formerly  called 
Holy  plant).  Name  probably  a corruption 
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o/  holy;  botanical  name  Ilex  Aquifoliim 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Aquijoliacece 
the  only  British  member  of  the  genus  Ilex  ; 
has  several  varieties,  all  possessing  the  same 
medical  properties  ; the  leaves  are  bitter, 
mucous,  and  astringent,  having  an  austere 
taste ; they  were  formerly  used  as  a diapho- 
retic, and  an  infusion  of  them  was  given  in 
catarrh,  gout,  pleurisy,  and  small-pox.  In 
France,  a few  years  since,  they  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a febrifuge,  being  equal, 
it  was  said,  to  Peruvian  Bark,  their  virtue 
depending  on  a bitter  principle  called  Ilicin. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  powerfully  pur- 
gative, 10  or  12  being  generally  sufiicient  to 
act  on  the  bowels ; they  also  act  as  an  emetic 
and  diuretic : the  expressed  juice  is  said  to 
be  beneficial  in  jaundice.  From  the  inner 
bark  the  viscous  substance  called  bird  lime  is 
prepared ; the  wood,  which  is  hard,  white, 
and  fine  grained,  is  much  used  in  turning 
and  cabinet  work. 

Knee  Holly  is  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  of  the 
genus  Ruscus^  (which  see) . 

Sea  Holly,  the  Erjmgo,  (which  see). 

The  Hollyhock,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  gardens,  called  in  botanical  lan- 
guage Althcea  rosea,  has  fiowers  which  are 
slightly  astringent,  and  y^lds  a blue  dye, 
iiiid  to  be  equal  to  indigo.  (See  Malloivs). 

Homberg’s  PhosBhorus.  Ignited  INlu- 
riate  of  lame,  sometimes  used  as  a caustic. 
From  the  same  source,  we  have  also  Honi- 
herg' s Ryrophorus  (Greek  pyros,  fire,  and 
phero,  to  bring)  ; a mixture  of  Alum  and 
Brown  Sugar,  which  ignites  on  exposure  to 
tiie  air.  A compound  of  3 parts  of  Lamp- 
black,  4 of  Burnt  Alum,  and  8 of  Carbo- 
nate of  Potash,  will  do  the  same.  Hom- 
berifs  Sedative  Solution,  is  simply  Boracic 
Acid. 

Homogeneous  (Greek  omoios,  like,  gems 
kind).  Applied  to  substances  made  up  of 
parts  possessing  the  same  properties;  its 
opposite  is  heterogeneous.  ^ 

Home  Sickness  (sometimes  called  ATos- 
lalgia) . Is  a peculiar  aflection  of  the  mind 
to  which  exiles  from  their  native  land  are 
subject;  it  especially  affects  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries,  and  of  these,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Swiss  and  the  Scotch 
more  than  any  others.  It  consists  in  a 
vehement  and  uncontrollable  desire  to  return 
to  the  old  homes  of  childhood.  The  bodily 
health  may  be  perfectly  sound,  the  mind 
clear  and  vigorous,  but  this  desire  possesses 
it  like  a mania,  and  if  it  is  not  gratified 
there  is  melancholy,  loss  of  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, and,  finally,  it  is  likely  that  organic 
disease  will  ensue,  probably  of  the  lungs^  or 
heart.  Whatever  brings  forcibly  to  mine 


old  scenes  and  memories,  is  likely  to  ekcitt 
this  affection,  but  nothing  so  much  as 
national  melodies;  hence,  when  Scotch  or 
Swiss  troops  are  stationed  abroad,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  perform- 
ance of  such  airs. 

Hom(EOPATHY  (Greek  omoios,  similar, 
pathos  a disease).  A mode  or  principle  of 
treating  diseases  introduced  by  a German 
physician,  named  Hahnemann.  It  is  four  ded 
on  the  supposition  that  a disease  is  cinuble 
by  such  medicines  as  would  produce  in  a 
healthy  person  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  disease  to  be  treated. 
The  contrary  system,  on  which  medical  men 
generally  act,  is  Heteropathy  or  Allopathy 
'which  see). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  contend 
for  or  against  the  doctrines  of  this  new 
school  of  pathology  ; it  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  give  a brief  statement  of  them,  so  that 
our  readers  may  understand,  as  far  as  un- 
professional readers  can,  the  rationale  of 
Hahnemann’s  mode  of  treatment.  The 
homoeopathic  hypothesis  appears  to  rest 
upon  a triangular  basis ; and  here  are  the 
three  points  of  contact,  which  are  called  by 
those  who  profess  belief  in  the  system,  the 
three  general  lines  of  nature : — 1st,  we  have 
the  assertion  that  like  cures  like  ; 2nd,  that 
the  healing  properties  of  remedies  increase 
by  subdivision,  trituration,  and  succession ; 
therefore,  3rd,  and  as  a consequence,  it  is 
proper  to  give  infinitesimal  doses  of  mjedi- 
cines  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon 
this  foundation  is  built  up  the  whole  system 
of  Homoeopathy,  which  has  met  Avith  favour 
and  adoption  from  a considerable  number 
of  men  of  education  and  ability,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  medical  profession,  and  from 
a very  large  number  of  the  uninstructed 
public  at  large.  It  is  much  pleasanter  cer- 
tainly to  take  medicine  in  infinitesimal 
doses,  and  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
made  of  sugar,  than  in  the  old  nauseous  mix- 
ture and  poAvder,  pill  and  draught  fashion. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  human  system  has  been  over- 
physiced;  and  this  has  arisen,  in  a great 
measure,  out  of  the  practice  of  charging  for 
medicines  only,  or  chiefly,  and  not  for  the 
medical  man’s  skill,  and  time,  and  trouble. 
People  were  not  satisfied  to  pay  a heaA'y 
bill  for  attendance,  they  must  have  so 
many  mixtures,  and  draughts,  and  pills ; so 
they  had  them,  and  sAvalloAVcd  them,  or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be ; but,  at  all  events, 
they  obtained  something  tangible,  as  A'alue 
received  for  their  money.  It  appeals  to  us 
that  Homoeopathy  is  something  like  a reac- 
tionary movement ; we  have  gene  from 
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ifortlosing  to  imderdosing  ; and  hy-and- 
lye,  no  doubt,  there  will  bo  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  two  extremes,  and  matters  will 
ind  their  level  upon  the  tnie  basis  of 
"nodical  science,  ^lost  of  the  defenders  of 
mis  system  of  treatment  rest  chiefly  upon 
tlie  first  proposition  above  named — viz.  that 
i'ke  cures  like  ; and  they  say  that  the  system 
might  yet  stand,  even  if  inflnitesimal  doses 
were  show-n  to  be  inert : if,  as  it  is  generally 
believed,  they  are  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
second  proposition,  and  how  is  the  first  to  be 
proved  ? That  like  does  not  cure  like  in 
full  doses,  w"e  have  abundant  evidence  to 
show,  and  that  if  greatly  reduced,  it  docs  not 
act  at  all,  or  only  in  an  inappreciable  degree, 
has  also  been  proved  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. Here  are  two  of  the  legs  upon 
which  the  tripod  rests  knocked  away  from 
•ander  it ; and  the  third,  without  the  others, 
js  useless.  But  we  may  observe  that  this 
■ aw  of  shnilia  similihus  was  first  propounded 
oy  Hippocrates,  yet  it  had  never  been  ap- 
plied out  in  'exceptional  cases,  until 
Hahnemann  adopted  it  as  a general,  if  not 
a universal  rule,  and,  finding  that  it  w'ould 
not  work  v.dth  the  old  full-dose  S3'stem,  he 
added  to  it  the  two  other  hypotheses  of  the 
increase  of  the  potency  of  medicines  by 
division,  and  the  consequent  utility  of 
infinitesimal  doses.  We  maj"  also  observe, 
that  the  Homoeopathists  of  our  day  repudiate 
much  of  Hahnemann’s  doctrine,  and  are  by 
no  means  strict  in  their  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  system  which  they  profess,  jor 
they  not  untrequently  resort  to  full  djses 
in  the  treatment  of  active  disease.  Allo- 
pathists  have  never  denied  that  the  Hippo- 
cratian  law  held  good  in  some  few  excep- 
tional cases,  and  thev  feel  themvlyes  at 
iibert}^  to  emplo\'  it,  when  it  seeing  desirable 
to  do  so  ; but  that  its  general  application  is 
iafe  and  efiectual,  about  ninety-T-iine  in  each 
hundred  members  of  the  medical  profession 
deny;  this  is  a large  propostion,  and  we 
rhould  pause  ere  we  dispute-*!  their  verdict. 
They  -would  gladly  fall  int<"  this  method  of 
administering  medicines  i^  ^hey  dared;  for  it 
Would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  their  patients 
to  take  sugar  globults  and  tasteless  liquids, 
than  the  nauseous  preparations  which  they 
'eemit  necessary  to  administer,  and  more 
„greeable  to  themselves. 

Honey  (in  Latin,  meT).  A vegetable  juice 
collected  by  the  Honey  Bee  {Apis  mellijica). 
When  quite  pure,  it  consists  of  crystalized 
■ ^gar,  like  that  of  the  grape,  and  of  un- 
crystallized syrup,  like  molasses.  The  less 
pure  kinds  contain  an  acid  and  a portion  of 
wax.  When  mixed  with  -vinegar,  it  forms 
Ozymel^  (which  see). 
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The  taste  and  qualitj^  of  Honey  depends 
very  much  upon  the  flowers  from  which  it 
is  collected,  some,  which  is  the  produce  of 
deleterious  plants,  being  even  poisonous  in 
its  nature ; it  is  not  often  so,  liowever,  in 
this  country.  As  an  article  of  diet.  Honey 
is  wholesome  to  most  jiersons,  but  with 
some  it  causes  acidity  and  griping  ; it  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  relax  the  bowels,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  by  those  who  arc 
habitually  costive,  especially  children.  Pure 
Honey  will  be,  when  fresh,  perfectly  clear, 
and  of  a pale  amber  colour.  It  deepens  with 
age,  and,  if  good,  settles  into  a solid  mass, 
with  a granulated  s-fructure.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  -with  flour,  and  this  may 
always  be  suspected  when  it  presents  ^ -very 
white  and  opaque  appearance;  _ This  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines ; and  there  are  several  medical  pre- 
parations into  the  composition  of  which  it 
enters,  beside  the  Ox>*mels,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  under  their  proper  head.  There 
is  an  old  preparation,  called  Egyptian 
Honey  {Mel  J^grjptiacum),  o.  com- 

lound  of  Honey  and  Verdigris  ; it  is  cluefly 
ised  as  an  outward  application  in  farriery. 
In  the  modern  Pharmacopoeias  we  have  the 
Honey  of  Borax  {Mel  Boracis)^  an  excellent 
application  for  the  mouths  of  children 
affected  by  Thrush  (which  see).  It  is  made 
by  mixing  1 drachm  of  powdered  Borax 
with  1 ounce  of  Honey,  and  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  Honey  of  Boses  is  made 
bj"  infusing  4 ounces  of  Bed  Bose  Leaves  in 
2|  pints  of  Boiling  Water;  let  it  stand  for 
six  hours,  and  then  strain,  and  add  4 pounds 
of  Honey ; let  the  whole  evaporate  in  a 
vapour  bath,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  sj-Tup  : this  is  a good 
adjunct  to  astringent  gurgles.  To  make 
Clarified  Honey  {M.  depumatiim)^  heat  it 
in  a water  bath,  and  strain  it,  wliile  hot, 
through  flannel.  To  prepare  Honey  Soaj), 
which  is  very  softening  to  the  skin,  and 
agreeable  to  use,  take  2 pounds  of  the  best 
Yellow  or  Curd  Soap,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  it  into  a vessel  surrounded  by 
water,  which  can  be  kept  to  a boiling  heal ; 
here  it  will  quickly  melt ; when  it  has  done 
so,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Palm  Oil, 
the  same  of  Honey,  and  about  a drachm  of 
Oil  of  Cinnamon ; boil  the  whole  together 
for  six  or  eight  minutes ; pour  out  upon  a 
slab,  where  it  can  be  made  up  into  balls  or 
cakes  for  use. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Honey  made 
in  mountainous  countries  is  more  highly  fla- 
voured than  that  on  low  grounds,  and  thal 
the  Honey  made  in  the  spring  is  better  than 
the  summer  produce,  and  that  again  than 
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the  autumn.  There  is  a preference  given 
to  that  collected  by  young  swarms,  which 
is  called  Virgin  Honey.  The  purest  and 
choicest  is  that  which  is  merely  suffered  to 
run  out  of  the  combs  into  the  vessel  set  to 
catch  it ; but  the  coarser  and  deeper 
coloured  kind  is  obtained  by  presssure  from 
the  combs  of  every  sort,  frequently  after 
the  other  has  been  taken.  The  combs  are 
broken  up,  and  heated  with  a little  water  in 
basins  or  pots,  being  kept  constantly  stirred ; 
they  are  then  put  into  bags  of  linen  cloth, 
and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a press,  or 
oetween  two  boards. 

Hoofs  of  Animals.  Are  fonned  of  a 
cubstance  consisting  of  coagulated  albumien 


and  gelatine,  identical  in  its  composition 
with  J{orn,  (which  sec). 

Hook-like  Hamular.  A designation  of 
the  small  curved  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
sometimes  called  J^tenjgoid  (which  see), 
also  Skull. 

Hooping  Cotjgit.  Sometimes  called 
Chin  Cough,  query  Chine  Cough,  or  Kink 
Cough.  In  France  it  is  generally  termed 
Coqueluche ; in  Germanjq  Kmchlmsten.,  or 
Stickhiisten  ; in  Scotland,  Kinkhoust.  By 
AVillis  it  was  termed  Tussis  conoulsivci.,  and 
by  Hoffman,  Tussis  ferma.,  and  by  Syden- 
ham, Tertnssis,  This  well-known  disease 
is  chiefly,  but  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
stag('s  of  infancy,  and  it  occurs  but  once  in 
a life-time.  It  may  be  described  as  a spas- 
modic catarrh,  and  its  severity  varies  greatly ; 
Bometimes  being  so  mild  as  to  be  scarcely 
known  from  a common  cough,  at  others, 
exhibiting  the  most  distressing  symptoms, 


and  frequently  causing  death  by  its  violent 
and  exhausting  paroxysms. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  cough  are  those 
of  an  ordinary  cold  ; there  is  probibly  rest- 
lessness and  slight  fever,  with  in  itation  in 
the  bronchial  passages  ; this  goes  m gradu- 
ally increasing  in  intensity  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  and  then  it  begins  to  assume  the 
spasmodic  character:  at  first  the  pax  oxysma 
are  slight,  and  of  short  duration,  ^nth  a 
scarcely  perceptible  “hoop,’'  but  soon  they 
become  more  frequent  and  severe ; a suc- 
cession of  violent  expulsive  coughs  is  foil  xwed 
by  a long-drawn  inspiration,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  peculiar  sound  which  _ gives  a 
name  to  tlie  disease  is  emitted  ; again  come 
the  coughs,  and  again  the  inspiration, 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
until  the  sufferer,  whose  starting  eyes,  livid 
face,  swollen  veins,  and  clutching  hands, 
attest  the  violence  of  the  struggle  foi*  breath, 
is  relieved  by  an  expectoration  of  phlegm 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  by 
vomiting.  When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
child  generally  resumes  its  play,  or  other 
occupation,  and  frequently  complains  of 
being  hungry.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the 
matter  expectorated  becomes  thicker,  and  ia 
more  easily  got  rid  of,  and  tliis  is  a sign 
of  favourable  progress : the  spasmodic 

paroxysms  become  less  frequent  and  violent, 
and  gradually  cease  altogether ; but  the 
changes  here  indicated  may  extend  over  a 
month  or  six  months,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  season  of  the  year  haviug  much 
influence  in  hastening  or  retarding  them ; 
summer  being,  of  course,  the  most  favourable 
time.  It  is  a common  impression  that,_  at 
whatever  time  of  year  an  attack  of  Hooping 
Cough  commences,  it  will  not  end  until 
May  ; this  is  simply  because  of  the  change 
in  the  weather  which  generally  takes  place 
in  or  about  the  course  of  that  month.  With 
a strong,  healthy  child  (when  proper  care 
is  taken),  there  is  little  to  apprehend^  from 
this  disease,  provided  it  be  not  complicated 
with  others,  such  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  any  head  affection  producing  con- 
vulsions ; it  then  proves  a most  dangerous 
raaladv,  and  is  fatal  to  many.  With 
children  of  a full  babit,  the  fits  of  coughing 
often  cause  bleeding  at  the  nose,  but  this 
should  not  be  viewed  with  alarm,  as  it  re- 
lieves the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  is  likely 
to  prevent  worse  consequences. 

To  weakly  children  Hoopiiig  Cough  is  a 
very  serious  malady — to  all  it  is  frequently  a 
sore  trial,  but  to  them  it  is  especially  so  j 
therefore,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
expose  them  to  the  danger  of  catching  it ; 
That  it  is  contagious  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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and  altliongh  some  parents  think  lightly  of  I Liniment,  of  each  6 drachma,  and  4 drachma 
it,  and  imagining  their  children  must  have  of  Laudanum.  Roche’s  Embrocation  is  a 


it,  at  one  time  or  another,  deem  that  it 
matters  little  when,  and  therefore,  take  no 
pains  to  protect  them  against  it ; yet  we 
would  impress  upon  all  our  readers,  who 
may  have  the  care  of  infants,  that  a heavy 
responsibility  lies  at  their  door.  It  is  by  no 
nieans  certain  that  a child  will  have  this 
disease  ; we  have  known  many  persons  who 
have  reached  a good  old  age  and  never  con- 
tracted it : and  it  is  folly  and  wickedness, 
needlessly,  to  expose  those  placed  under  our 
care  to  certain  danger. 

Like  fever.  Hooping  Cough  has  a course 
to  run,  which  no  remedies,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  acquainted,  will  sliorten ; the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  may  be  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  we  may,  by  watching  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  by  use  of  the  pro- 
per means,  often  prevent  those  complications 
which  render  it  dangerous,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  mode  of 

^ Treatment. — The  first  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  check  any  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation which  may  show  itself ; to  palliate 
urgent  sjTnptoms,  and  stop  the  spasm  which 
is  so  distressing  a feature  of  the  case.  To 
this  end,  the  diet  must  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  puddings ; if  animal  food, 
it  must  not  be  solid,  but  in  the  form  of 
Broth  or  Beef-tea  ; roasted  Apples  are  good ; 
and,  for  drinks.  Milk  and  Water,  Barley- 
water,  Weak  Tea,  or  AVhey.  Care  must  he 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  some 
gentle  aperient,  such  as  Ilhubarb  and  Mag- 
nesia, with  now  and  then  a grain  of  Calomel 
or  Compound  .Tulep  Powder,  if  something 
stronger  is  required.  An  emetic  should  be 
given  about  tvice  a week,  to  get  rid  of  the 
phlegm — it  may  be  Ipecacuanha  Wine  or 
the  Powder.  To  relieve  the  cough,  the 
following  mixture  will  be  found  effective  : — 
Ipecacuanha  Pow'der,  10  grains ; Bicar- 
bonate of  Potash,  1 drachm;  Liquor  of 
Acetate  of  Ammonia,  2 ounces ; Essence  of 
Cinnamon,  8 di'ops ; Water,  6J  ounces : 
Lose,  a tablespoon ful  about  every  four 
hours.  20  drops  of  Laudanum,  or  1 drachm 
of  Tincture  oi  Henbane  may  be  added  if 
the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  but  the 
former  is  objectionable  if  the  brain  is  at  all 
affected. 

For  night  restlessness,  2 or  3 grains  of 
Lover’s  Powders,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  good* 
this  is  the  dose  for  a child  of  three  years 
o!d.  Mustard  Poultices  to  the  throat,  the 
chesfi  and  between  the  shoulders,  are  often 
found  beneficial ; so  is  an  opiate  liniment 
composed  of  Compound  Camphor  and  Soap  | 


favourite  application,  and  a very  good  one ; 
it  is  composed  as  follows  : — Oil  of  A*mber 
and  of  Cloves,  of  each  | an  ounce ; Oil  of 
Olives,  1 ounce ; a little  Laudanum  is,  per- 
I haps  an  improvement.  This  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  belly  when  it  is  sore  from  coughing. 
Lifficulty  of  breathing  may  be  sometimes 
relieved  by  the  vapour  of  Ether  or  Turpen- 
tine diffused  through  the  apartment.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  tonics  are 
generally  advisable.  Steel  Wine,  about 
20  drops,  with  2 grains  of  Sesquicarbonato 
of  Ammonia,  and  5 drops  of  Tincture  of 
Conium,  in  a tablespoonful  of  Cinnamon 
Water,  sweetened  with  Syiaip,  is  a good 
form  ; but  a change  of  air,  wfith  a return  to 
a generous  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

Squinting,  stupor,  and  convulsions  are 
symptomatic  of  mischief  in  the  brain;  in 
this  case  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  small 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  Calomel 
and  James’s  Powder  should  be  resorted  to. 
Fever,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  not 
only  during  the  fits  of  coughing,  but  between 
them,  indicate  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
on  lyhich  a blister  should  be  put,  after  the 
application  of  two  or  three  leeches.  In  this 
case,  the  rule  must  be  low  diet,  with  febri- 
fuge medicines,  such  as  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
Tartarized  Antimony  in  Camphor  Mixture, 
and  Calomel  and  James’s  Powders.  Some 
medical  practitioners  have  recommended  the 
application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  the  glottis 
in  this  disease,  but  no  unprofessional  person 
should  attempt  tliis.  Others  have  found 
the  Tincture  of  artificial  Musk  serviceable, 
beginning  with  3 or  4 minim  doses  at  the 
outset,  and  going  up  to  10  or  12  minims,  in 
I Barley  Water,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Liluted  Nitric  Acid  we  have  frequently 
administered  both  to  children  and  adults, 
with  decidedly  beneficial  results ; from  5 
to  10  drops  in  plain  or  Cinnamon  Water, 
sweetened  ; it  may  be  given  very  frequently; 
a little  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  and  Tincture  of 
Henbane  or  Hemlock,  about  5 drops,  may 
be  added  to  each  dose.  Cochineal  and  Salts 
of  Tartar  is  the  old  popular  remedy,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  useful,  but  we 
would  rather  not  depend  on  it. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  recommends  the  follov,'-- 
ing  mixture Alum,  25  grains  ; Extract  of 
Henbane,  12  grains.  Syrup  of  Poppies,  2 
drachms ; Dill  Water,  sufficient  to  make  3 
ounces : give  a dessertspoonful  every  six 
hours. 

Hops.  The  strobiles  or  female  flov.'ora 
of  the  familiar  plant  which  botanists  call 
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EumulurS  Lupulus,  commonly  used  to  im- 
part a bitter  flavour  to  ale  and  beer.  They 
contain  several  elements  of  acti\ity ; thus 
the  bitter  principle  is  tonic,  the  aromatic 
vami  and  stimulating ; they  are  also 
astringent  and  slightly  anodyne,  so  that  a 
pillow  stutfed  with  them  is  considered  to 
promote  sleep,  and  a fomentation  to  allay 
the  pain  and  irrritation  of  angry  tumours. 
They  yield  an  aromatic  oil,  and  a substance 


called  lupuhne,  in  winch  the 
resides,  that  is,  the  tannin,  _ and  to  a con- 
siderable extent  their  peculiar  aroma_  also. 
AVe  flnd  them  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the 
form  of  Extract,  Infusion,  and  Iincture, 
which  we  give  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  diseases  of  the  stom^  wher^ 
other  anodynes  could  not  be  taken,  iue 
dose  of  the  ^Infusion  is  from  \ an  ounce  to 
2 ounces  • of  the  Extract,  from  10  grams  to 
20  • and  of  the  Tincture,  from  i a dracto 
to  1 drachm;  the  second  is  made  ^7 

boiihfo-  1ST  anVtheS  b^ aiacSating 
6 ounces  flower  pmts^ 

Eitter  Beer  is  a gooJ  medicinal  tonic,  but  its 
SularTse  for  I lengthened  penod  is  not 
desirable,  except  in  very  warn  clmat^. 

Heated  in  a flannel  bag.  Hops  are  a com 
Sm  remedy  for  toothache  and  neuralgic 
mins  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant, 
^ome  places,  eaten  like  asparaps, 

IbrVhioh  the/  fom  Tsor^m 

Hordeolum.  Thedimmutive 
U a term  applied  to  a sty  or  small  tumour 
©f  the  eyeUds,  which  ii  thought  to  resemble 
• bturleycora. 


Hordeum  Distichin.  (See  Barley.) 

Horn  Pock.  Sometimes  called  Crystalhns 
Bock.,  a variety  of  variola,  in  which  the 
pimples  suppurate  imperfectly;  they  are 
ichorous  or  horny,  and  semi-transparent. 

See  Variola.  , ^ j j 

Horripilatio  (Latin,  noreo  to_  dread, 

pilatus  the  hair).  A sense  of  creeping,  be- 
mnning  at  the  head,  as  though  the  hair  was 
standing  on  end,  and  spreading  thence  over 
the  whole  body  ; it  is  symptomatic  of 

^^IIokS^Radish.  This  well-known  condi- 
ment is  the  root  of  the  Cochlerea  Armorica^ 
one  of  the  scurvy-grass  tribe  plants , it 
acts  as  a powerful  stimulant  whether  taken 
or  applied  externally;  a poultice  of  the 
scraped  root  may  be  used  mstead  of  a 

mustard  plaister  ; ii^  therapeutic  efl^ts  are 
diuretic,  emetic,  and  sudorific,  as  well  as 
stimulant,  and  these  are 
partially  to  boiling  water,  but  entirely  to 
spirit.  It  is  chiefly  administered  in  para- 
lytic affections  and  chronic  rheumatism,  the 

dose  of  the  fresh  root  being  from  1 to  2 
drachms,  scraped  or  shredded,  as  we  take  it 
with  roast  mea^t.  The  Compound  Infusion  is 
Viv  nourin°'  on  1 ounce  each  oi  the 
shredded  Boot  and  of  bruised  Mustard  Seeds, 
a pint  of  boiling  Water,  and  letting  it  stand 
in  a covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  then 
strain  and  add  1 ounce  of  the  Compound 
Spiiit’of  Hoi-se 

|iLg. yiix  20  ounces  of  the  shredded  r oot, 

the  same  of  dried  Orange  Peel,  5 d^chms 
of  bruised  Nutmegs,  and  1 gallon  of  Spnit 
with  2 pints  of  AVater  ; then  distil  a gallon 
over  a Mow  fire.  This  is  given  internally 
in  dyspepsia,  and  is  applied  externally  m 
pardyL,  being  rubbed  into 
dose  IS  from  1 to  2 drachms,  and  that  ot 
the  Infusion  from  1 to  3 o’unces,  three  times 

^ Hospitals.  These  are  among  the  most 
merciful  and  useful  public  institutions  which 
Sive  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Our  ovm  land, 

London  can  boast  of  some  of  the  noblest 

establishments  of  the  Tene^raf 

iTire  especially  “d 
diseases  We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into 

a full  desoription  of  these  several 

lent  institutions, 

tl.PTu  • but  have  introduced  the  suo^eci 

here  in  order  that  we  might  say  a word  ur 
nere,  in  oi  „T,frm-nded  preiudices  and 

SsT  to  Hospital  treatment  which  exist 
£ many  minds,  and  often  we  fear,  prevent 
m many  n vailing  themselves  of  the 

SeXable  benefits  which  they  offer.  There 
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the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  can 
bo  obtained ; there  the  most  careful  super- 
vision ; there  the  most  appropriate  and  well 
regulated  diet,  and  all  the  appliances  which 
modem  science  furnishes  ; and  it  is  folly  to 
suppose  that,  as  a rule,  the  patient  is  there 
treated  other  than  carefully  and  tenderly. 
No  doubt,  nurses  are  sometimes  cross  and 
negligent;  students  not  quite  so  decorous  and 
thoughtful  as  they  might  be ; and  doctors,  in 
the  hurry  of  their  overwhelming  professional 
duties,  sliort  and  sharp  in  their  manners ; 
but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  should  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
for  a moment  against  the  gratuitous  advan- 
tages olFored  to  the  sick  and  needy,  who 
cannot  obtain  the  food,  the  attention,  and 
the  skill  so  necessary  to  their  cases  at  home. 
The  following  extract  from  Dickens’  House- 
hold ITords,  in  reference  to  a visit  paid  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  will  serve 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  as  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which 
)atients  are  generally  treated  at  such  estab- 
ishments.  The  remarks  apply  but  to  one, 
)ut  we  quite  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  class: — “A  stranger’s  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  sufferings  of  an  Hospital 
are  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the  appearance 
of  the  patients  generally : many  of  them 
are  quietly  reading  the  better-class  cheap 
literature  of  the  day  ; others  are  conversing 
round  the  ample  fire.  The  little  child  with 
its  leg  in  a splint  is  as  merry  as  possible, 
with  its  bed  covered  with  playthings. 
Everything  that  humanity  can  dictate,  or 
to  which  art  can  minister,  is  supplied.  The 
most  eminent  medical  men,  whose  attend- 
ance sometimes  the  rich  cannot  purchase, 
watch  the  patient  with  all  due  art  and  skill ; 
whilst  carefully-trained  nurses  are  at  hand 
day  and  night  to  ease  his  tired  limbs,  or  to 
sooth  his  racking  pains.” 

That  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  all 
wlio  have  had  an^dhing  to  do  with  Hospital 
management  can  testify;  and  patients  them- 
selves, who  have  been  partakers  of  these 
public  benefits,  should  endeavour  to  remove 
the  false  impression,  which  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  this  subject.  Every 
good  thing  is  liable  to  abuse ; and  these 
charities  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  misused 
and  mismanaged,  but  not  so  commonly 
as  is  imagined.  The  supervision  of  those 
appointed  to  watch  over  them  is  too  strict, 
and  the  public  ear  is  too  open,  to  permit  of 
any  long  continuance  of  malpractices. 

Hospital  Gangrene.  This  is  a combi- 
nation of  Humid  Gangrene  with  phagadenic 
ulceration  ; it  occurs  in  crowded  hospitals, 
and  is  described  under  the  head  Ganffrenf. 


Hour-Glass  Contraction.  A transverse 
contraction  of  the  uterus ; so  called  because 
the  organ  assumes  an  irregular  shape,  some  • 
thing  like  an  hour-glass. 

House.  How  much  the  health  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  situation, 
construction,  and  state  of  repair  of  the 
Houses  which  they  inhabit,  need  scarcely, 
we  think,  in  the  present  day  of  “ Sanatory 
Commissions”  and  “ Health  of  Towns  Asso- 
ciations,” be  insisted  on  ; and  yet,  great  as 
have  been  the  improvements  of  late  in  the 
dwellings  erected  for  men,  there  is  much 
room  for  more,  especially  in  those  of  the 
lower  classes.  We  merely  glance  at  this 
subject  incidentally,  for  it  is  one  into  which 
we  cannot  fully  enter,  and  we  have  already 
in  our  articles  on  u4.tr,  Drainage,  ^'C.,  fur- 
nished our  readers  with  some  hints  thereon. 
Let  us  however  briefly  and  forcibly  impress 
upon  those  who  are  about  to  build  a House, 
how  important  a consideration  is  the  site 
which  it  is  to  occupy,  as  regards  the  health 
of  its  future  inmates.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
competition  which  is  going  on  between 
builders,  as  among  all  other  speculators, 
this  matter  is  but  little  considered ; every 
eligible  plot  of  ground  that  can  be  obtained, 
is  soon  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar ; no 
matter  whether  it  lies  low  or  high,  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or  the  sur- 
rounding locality,  so  that  it  is  within  an 
easy  distance  of  some  great  centre  of  activity, 
or  offers  some  facilities  for  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, the  two  great  objects  of  life,  as  it  is 
generally  considered.  To  those  who  have 
the  power  of  choice,  we  would  say — never 
build  a House  in  a low  or  damp  locality ; 
choose  a dry  gravelly  soil  if  possible ; if  on 
a gentle  declivity,  so  much  the  better,  for 
here  the  natural  drainage  will  be  good ; and 
let  it  be  rather  on  the  south  or  western  slope 
of  a hill,  than  on  the  north  or  eastern.  As- 
certain that  the  springs  are  pure  and  abun- 
dant, and  if  possible,  secure  sufficient  ground 
to  hare  your  house  isolated;  go  not  too  near 
chemical  factories,  or  other  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, and  build  your  house  strongly  and 
substantially,  with  walls  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  resist  the  attacks  of  all  weather  ; and 
good  timber  and  slated  roofs,  at  a sufficient 
angle  of  declivity  to  prevent  the  snow  or 
wet  remaining  lodged  thereon.  Let  the 
rooms  be  lofty,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  : 
it  is  astonishing  what  a good  effect  plenty  of 
light  has  upon  the  health,  and  vice  versa, 
how  it  helps  to  preserve  “ a cheerful  mind 
in  a sound  body.”  Therefore,  do  not  enclose 
your  house  with  trees,  to  shut  out  the  sun- 
shine, and  hide  the  prospect ; we  all  love 
tries,  as  we  ought  to  love  them,  for  they  art 
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among  God’s  best  gifts  to  man;  but  we 
should  not  have  them  too  close  to  our  dwell- 
ings. Have  plenty  of  windows,  then,  but 
let  them  open  mostly  to  the  south  and  west ; 
and  well-constructed  chimneys,  that  will 
not  smoke — for  smoky  chimneys  spoil  both 
health  and  temper ; (for  more  on  this  head 
see  Fire  Flace). 

Pity  it  is  that  the  House  of  the  poor  man, 
should,  as  a rule,  be  so  ill  adapted  for  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  or  health.  Squalid,  ill- 
lighted,  badly  ventilated,  insuthciently 
drained,  and  crowded  together  in  close  low 
neighbourhoods,  are  the  homes  of  our  labour- 
ing population  generally ; and  where  this  is 
the  case,  disease  and  immorality  will  prevail 
to  a frightful  extent.  There  is  less  occasion 
for  this  huddling  together  of  multitudes  now, 
than  there  was  formerly,  because  distance 
from  the  place  of  employment  is  scarcely  a 
consideration  ; a man  ma}'  go  from  tlie 
factory  or  the  workshop,  to  his  home  some 
miles  away,  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took 
liini  to  traverse  a tithe  of  the  distance  ; and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  plots  of  ground 
contiguous  to  the  railway  lines  should  not  be 
covered  with  neat  little  cottages,  or  model 
lodgiiighouses,  where  the  toilers  andmoilers 
of  society  inight  tind  all  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  homo  when  their  day’s  work 
is  done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  well  being  of  the  state — the  liealth  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  as  well  as  as  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
iuitableness  of  the  Houses  of  the  land. 

House  Leek.  T\\e  Sempervirum Lector um 
of  botanists,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Crassulacece : it  contains  malic  acid,  in 
combination  with  lime,  and  is  considered 
cooling,  astringent,  and  diuretic;  its  thick 
succulent  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to 
burns,  stings  of  insects,  ulcers,  and  inliam- 
matory  swellings ; also,  to  corns  and  bunions 
with  good  effect.  (See  cut  in  opposite 
column) . 

Housemaid’s  Knee.  A formation  of 
matter  in  the  fore-part  above  the  knee- 
cap, in  couseque«ice  of  inflammation  set  up 
by  much  pressure  upon  the  part.  Servants 
who  are  accustomed  to  kneel  to  their  scrub- 
bing and  cleaning,  and  thatchers,  who  press 
the  knee  upon  the  ladder  when  at  work,  are 
especially  liable  to  this  afiection,  which  is 
sometimes  called  a White  Swelling  (which 
see)  and  Knee. 

Howaiid’s  Hydro  Sublimate.  A patent 
Calomel,  made  by  exposing  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  in  the  act  of  sublimation,  to 
miueous  vapour,  and  receiving  it  in  water  ; 
the  chief  advantage  of  this  is,  that  it  cannot 
contain  any  corrosive  sublimate ; it  is 


lighter  than  the  common  calomel  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five.  In  the  French 
Codex  there  is  a similar  preparation,  which 
is  known  as  Jewel’s  Hydro- sublimate.  See 
Mercury. 

Huile  Acoustioue.  The  French  name 
of  a nostrum  for  the  ear,  made  by  boiling 
1 drachm  each  of  Garlic,  Bay-leaves,  and 
Oxgall,  in  2 ounces  of  Olive  Oil,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; strain  and  bottle  for  use.  It  is 
stimuhint,  and  slightly  astringent,  and  may 
be  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  Ear  affection. 

Human  Fat  (Latin,  adeps  hominis).  This 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  ointments  ; it 
resembles  lard  in  its  appearance  and  pro- 
perties. See  Adeps. 

Humectantia  (Latin  Immecto^io  moisten) . 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  moistening  and 
softening  medicines  or  applications. 

Humerus.  Latin  for  the  shoulder.  Hence 
we  have  Humeral^  applied  to  nerves, 
arteries,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
We  give  a cut  of  the  bone  known  to  anato- 
mists as  the  Humerus  ; it  is  long,  and  there- 
fore divisible  into  a shaft  and  two  extre-- 
mities,  as  here  represented ; this  cut  shows 
the  right  side  of  the  Humerus,  on  its  anterior 
surface  : — 1.  is  the  shaft  of  the  bone ; 2,  the 
head.,  immediately  below  the  base  of  which 
is  the  constriction  called  the  anatomical 
neeJe.,  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
true  neck,  from  being  the  seat  of  the  acci- 
dent  called  by  surgeons,  “fracture  of  the 
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aeok  of  the  Humerus”  3;  the  greater  and 
lesser  iuberosiiies  are  marked  by  4 and  5 ; 
bt'tween  them  is  a vertical  furrow,  called 
the  bicepital  groove^  G,  which  lodges  and 


rotects  the  long  tendons  of  the  'biceps; 
and  8,  are  the  anterior  nn^posterio)'  ridges 
of  this  groove ; 9 is  the  rough  surface  into 
which  the  large  triangular  muscle,  which 
forms  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
called  the  deltoid^  is  inserted;  10  is  the 
opening  called  the  nutritious  foramen  ] 11, 
the  cmincntia  capitalist  a rounded  protu- 
oeranco  which  articulates  Avith  the  cup- 
shaped  depression  at  the  head  of  the  radius; 
12  13  the  trochlea t a concave  surface  whi'-h 
articulates  with  the  ulna;  projecting  be- 
yond this  on  either  side  are  the  external  and 
internal  condyleSt  13  and  14,  the  two  ridges 
of  which  are  marked  by  15  and  16 ; the  con- 
dyles are  rounded  eminences,  and  running 
upwards  from  these,  along  the  borders  of  the 
bone,  are  the  condyloid  ridges,  of  Avhich  the 
extcnial  is  the  most  prominent,  although, 
from  the  position  of  the  bone  in  the  diagram, 
the  internal  one,  16,  is  most  plainly  seen; 
17  is  the  fossa  for  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  a depression  into  Avhich  it  is  re- 


ceived during  the  flexion  of  the  forearm ; 
(for  a cut  of  which,  see  Fracture). 

Humic  Aciu  (Latin  humust  earth).  An 
acid  discovered  in  loam  and  peat  earth,  and 
in  most  vegetable  barks  : it  is  sometimes 
called  TJlmic  Acid-t  and  its  basis  is  termed 
II amine t or  Uhnine. 

Humor  (Latin  hurneot  to  be  moist,  from 
humus  the  ground)  - Applied  to  the  aqueous 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  to  the 
liquid  excretions,  generally  ; but  especially 
those  of  the  skin.  The  Humours  of  the  Eye 
arc  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 1st,  the  aqueous 
or  Avatery ; 2nd,  the  crystalline  \ and  3rd, 
the  vitreous  or  glassy.  The  tAvo  first  contain 
about  80  per  cent,  of  Avatcr,  Avith  albumen, 
muriate  and  acetate  of  soda,  pure  soda, 
and  mineral  Avaters ; the  third  contains 
also  36  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  matter,  like 
albumen.  See  Eye. 

Humoral  Pathology.  Is  a system  of 
medicine  Avhich  attributes  all  diseases  to 
morbid  changes  in  the  humours  or  fluid 
parts  of  the  body,  and  altogether  ignores  the 
influence  of  the  solids. 

j Humoric.  This  is  a term  applied  by 
M.  PioiT)^  to  a peculiar  sound  produced  by 
percussion  in  the  stomach.  AVhen  this  organ 
contains  much  air  or  liquid,  it  resembles 
Avhat  Laennec  describes  as  the  metallic 
tinkling.  See  Percussion. 

Humulus  Lupulus.  The  scientific  name 
fo.r  the  Hop  (Avhich  see). 

Hunger.  When  Ave  desire  food  Ave  are 
said  to  be  hungry,  and  this  is  an  instinctive 
sensation,  of  Avhich  we  are  conscious  Avhen 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  there  is  a cessation 
in  that  constant  supply  of  nutrition  and 
stimulus  Avhich  the  Avhole  system  requires 
to  maintain  a state  of  healthful  activity. 
“Whate\mr,”  says  Dr.  Alison,  “be  the 
conditions  under  Avhich  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  become  the  seat  of  these  sensations 
(of  hunger)  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  healthy 
state,  they  are  a true  index,  not  only  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  system  at  large.”  Not  always, 
however,  do  these  nerves — these  sentries  ot 
the  brain — convey  true,  or  any  information, 
they  may  sleep  at  their  posts,  deadened  by 
narcotics  ; or  they  may  be  surprised  and 
overpoAvered  by  strong  mental  emotion,  such 
as  fear,  joy,  grief : they  may  be  seized  and 
pinioned  by  a strong  will,  evoked  by  some 
absorbing  desire,  or  pursuit  of  the  mind. 
Thus  philosophers  like  Sir  Isaac  NeAvton, 
deep  in  experimental  research,  forget  that 
they  have  not  dined  ; thus  poets  and  lovers 
are  said  to  live  upon  air ; and  thus  those 
who  fly  from  a threatened  danger ; who  with 
indomitable  energy  strive  to  overcome 
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mighty  obstacles ; or  who,  with  excited 
passions,  fiercely  struggle  on  the  battle  field, 
feel  not  the  want  of  food  until  the  desire  is 
accomplished,  the  work  concluded,  or  they 
sink  exhausted  by  their  efforts.  Sometimes 
the  sentries  may  give  a false  alarm,  pro- 
claiming a want  wlien  want  there  is  none, 
and  simulating  hunger  : sometimes  they 
are  too  credulous  and  easily  satisfied,  saying 
we  have  it,  when  they  have  it  not ; thus  we 
meet  with  pei’sons  who  are  always  hungry, 
even  directly  after  taking  food,  and  we  know 
that  hunger  may  be  for  a time  appeased  by 
swallowing  substances  that  cannot  be  diges- 
ted, and  which,  therefore  afi’ord  no  nutri- 
ment to  the  system  : all  these  conditions, 
however,  are  incompatible  with  sound 
health,  in  which  state,  at  periods  occurring 
with  tolerable  regularity,  the  sensation  of 
Hunger  will  be  felt.  H!^oav,  and  when  this 
should  be  satisfied,  our  readers  Avill  find 
fully  set  forth  under  the  head  Food^  to 
which,  and  also  to  those  on  Aliment^  Aj^pe- 
tite^  and  Diet,  we  refer  them,  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  Shakspeare — 

“ May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  liealtli  on  both.” 

IIyaloides  (Greek  yalns,,  glass,  and  eidos, 
likeness).  The  membrane  which  contains 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  l^iye  (which  see). 

IIyukunation  (Latin  hyberna,  from 
hyems,  winter).  The  condition  of  torpor  in 
which  the  cold  season  is  passed  by  some 
animals,  such  as  the  dormouse,  hedge-hog, 
&c.  Tats,  also,  do  this  _;  and  not  only  do 
they  sleep  through  the  winter,  but  they  also 
remain  in  a partially  torpid  state  during  the 
day,  and  only  resume  their  activity  as 
evening  approaches,  and  this  is  called 
Diurnation. 

Hybosis  (Greek  yhos,,  curved).  The 
ancient  Greek  name  for  lateral  curvature  of 
the  Spme  (which  see)  ; it  has  been  called 
by  Dr.  Good,  Dachyhia,,  and  by  Swediaur, 
llyhoma  Scoliosis. 

Hydatid  (Greek  ydates.,  a vesicle,  from 
ydor).  Any  pellucid  cyst  which  contains  a 
transparent  fluid  developed  in  a tissue  or 
cavity  of  the  human  body,  &c.  We  now 
generally  app’iy  the  term  to  an  order  of 
intestinal  worms  of  which  there  are  several 
genera,  as  follows  ; — 1.  II.  acephalocystis, 
the  Headless  Hyatid ; 2.  H.  coenurus,  a 
form  in  which  several  Hyatids  are  grouped 
together,  having  but  the  tail ; II.  cysti- 
cereus,  the  bladder-tailed  Hjuitid ; S. 
ditachyceros,  the  Hyatid  with  a rough,  two- 
forked  horn ; H.  echinococcus,  the  round, 
rough  Hyatid  ; H.  polycephalus,  the  many- 
beaded  Hyatid.  There  is  also  a white  en- 


cysted body  considered  by  some  as  a new 
genus  : Easpail  called  it  the  ovaliger  of  the 
joint  of  the  wrist.  See  Worms. 

Hyderus  (Greek  yc^^rfos),  literally  water 
flux.  The  Greek  name  for  Diabetis  (which 
see^  ; it  has  been  also  called  Urinal  Dropsy, 
Urinary  Diarrhoea,  and  Dipsacus,  from  the 
thirst  which  accompanies  it. 

Hydracids  (Greek  ydor).  A class  of 
acid  compounds  into  which  hydrogen  enters 
as  the  acidifying  principle,  such  are  Hydro- 
chloric (Muriatic)  Acid,  the  salts  of  which 
are  called  Muriates  or  Hydrochorates ; 
Hydro-bromic  Acid,  the  salts  of  which  are 
Hydro-bromates  ; Hy dr -iodic Acid,  salts 
Hydri-odates ; Hydro-Jluoric  Acid,  salts 
liydro-fiuates ; Hydro-sidphuric  (sulphu- 
retted hydrogen),  salts  Hydro-Sulphates ; 
Hydro-cyanic,  salts  Hydro-cyanites,  for- 
merly called  Prussiates,  and  several  others. 

Hydragogues  (Greek  ydor,  and  ago  to 
expel).  Medicines  which  have  the  power 
of  increasing  the  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  body,  and  of  producing  watery  evacu- 
ations. See  Cathartics. 

Hydramnios  (Greek  ydor,  and  amnius),^ 
A morbid  accumulation  of  the  liquor  anmn 
(wliich  see) . 

Hydrargyria  (Greek  ydor,  and  argyros 
silver) . A kind  of  hot  eruption  arising  from 
the  irritation  caused  in  the  system  by  the 
administration  of  mercury.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Erythema  Mercuriale,  and  sometimes 
Eczema  rubrum. 

Hydrargyrum  (in  Greek  ydrargyros, 
water- silver).  A name  given  to  quicksilver 
on  account  of  its  fluidity  and  colour  : this  is 
the  argentum  virum  of  old  writers.  See 
Mercury. 

Hydrates.  Chemical  compounds  of  solid 
bodies  and  water,  which  still,  however, 
retain  their  solid  form  ; these  are  alsotermed 
Idydroxtires,  and  Hydro-oxides  : if  water  is 
not  a constituent,  the  term  used  is  Anhy- 
drous (which  see).  Dr.  Thompson  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  Hydrates.  1.  Sulphur, 
vhich  is  found  native  in  this  state  ; but  most 
commonly  precipitated  sulphur  is  what  we 
understand  by  the  term  ; 2.  Metallic  Oxides, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  powder,  and 
generally  of  an  intense  colour ; 3.  Earthy 
Hydrates,  which  are  generally  yr}'Stallized, 
although  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  as 
powders : 4.  Alkaline  Hydrates  ; ci-ystallizcd 
alkalies ; 5.  Acid  Hydrates,  wliich  are 

crystallized  acids  : 6.  Saline  Hydrates,  xuy 
saline  preparations,  whether  in  the  foim  of 
crystals,  solid  masses,  or  powders : 7.  Hy^ 
drates  of  Hydro-sulphurets,  which  are  the 
crystallized  Hvdro-sulphurets  ; 8.  Soaps,  in 
which  there  is  always  a considerable  pro 
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portion  of  water : 9.  Tannin,  with  several 
ottier  animal  and  vegetable  solids. 

JIyi)il\tiirus  (Gi'eek  ydor^  -water,  and 
to  (hro)i,  a joint).  This  is  the  spina  ventosa 
of  the  Arabian  physicians,  called  by  modern 
siirc:eons.  White  Swelling  (which  see),  also 
Knee. 

HVmio.  This  Greek  prefix  forms  the 
commencement  of  many  medical  terms ; it 
may  mean  the  presence  of  water,  as  Hydrin.^ 
a watery  pustule,  or  Hydrocele.,  the  original 
signification  of  wliich  was  a watery  tumour ; 
but  it  has  now  three  several  significations ; 
11.  congenita.,  Congenital  Hydrocele,  a col- 
lection of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis., 
with  a communication  between  the  cavity 
of  this  membrane  and  that  of  the  Peritoneum, 
(which  see),  and  Vagina-,  II.  cedematodes, 
an  anasarchous  tumour  of  the  scrotum,  called 
by  French  writers,  Hydrocele  by  infiltration, 
(see  Scrotum) ; 11.  of  the  spermatic  chord, 
which  may  be  either  infused  or  encysted, 
in  the  first  case  involving  the  suiTOunding 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  other,  leaving  this 
unalFected;  II.  spinalis;  (see  Spina  hijida) : 
II.  tunicte  vaginalis  testis.  Hydrocele  of 
the  vaginal  coat,  (see  H.  sarcocele) : Hydro- 
cephalus, more  properly  Hydrin-cephalus  ; 
this  may  be  either  external  oi  internal, 
that  is  between  the  membranes,  or  between 
the  ventricles,  (see  Brain) ; Hydro-cystis, 
an  encysted  Bropsy  (which  see)  ; Hydro- 
mancy  (Greek  manteia,  prophecy),  an  ancient 
superstition  respecting  the  divining  or  pro- 
phesying power  of  certain  springs  ; for  the 
practice  of  resorting  to  which  for  super- 
stitious purposes,  we  probably  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
mineral  waters  generally;  Hydromel,  a 
name  for  honey  diluted  Avith  Avater ; 
Avhen  fermented  it  becomes  mead,  or  me- 
theglin  Aviue,  the  Hydromel  vinosum  of  old 
-writers,  who  also  spoke  of  it  as  Aqua  mulsa 
2Ln6.  Melicratiujn  Hydrometer,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  graA’ity  of  fluids; 
Hydrometra,  Dropsy  of  the  uterus,  some- 
times called  Hydrops  uteri,  (see  Uterus ) ; 
Hydro-pericardium,  Dropsy  of  the  Peri- 
cardum,  (which  see) ; Hydro-opthalmia, 
Dropsy  of  the  Eye  (Avhich  see)  ; this  may 
affect  the  cavities  containing  the  aqueous 
humours,  in  which  case  Ave  call  it  Hydrops 
camera  anteriosis  ; or  the  vituous  humour, 
when  it  is  11.  corporis  vitrei  ; or  it  may  be 
an  aqueous  enlargement  of  the  Avhole  organ 
known  as  Hydropthalmia,  or  Hydrops  oculi 
mixtus,  or  Buphthalmus,  meaning  Ox-eye  ; 
Hydro-pica  is  a name  for  medicines  which 
relieve  or  cure  Bropsy  (AAdiich  see)  ; II.  plen- 
ritis  is  acute  or  chronic  inflamation  of  the 
pleura,  attended  Avith  effusion,  (see  Pleu- 


ritis) ; H.  rachitis  is  dropsy  of  the  spin€ 
(Avhicli  see),  which  may  be  either  congenital, 
ill  this  case  it  is  Spina  bifida;  or  analogous 
to  llydrincephalus  ; II.  sarcocele.  Dropsy  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  ; H.  thorax,  Dropsy  of 
the  chest. 

Then  Ave  have  tliis  prefix  in  chemistry  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  hydrogen,  as  in 
Hydro-sulphuretted  compounds  ot  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  Avith  the  salifiable  bases,  ai 
Hermes  mineral  (Avhich  see)  ; H.  thionic 
(Greek,  thion,  sulphur)  a name  given  by 
some  Gennan  chemists  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  the  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  of 
M.  Guy  Liissac;  H.  urets,  compounds  of 
hydrogen  Avitli  metalic  bases.  See  Hydro- 
gen. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  commonly  called 
Prussic  acid.  See  Acids. 

Hydrogen  (Greek,  ydor  Avater,  and  gen- 
nao  to  produce).  A Gas  so  called  from  its 
entering  largely  into  the  com])osition  of 
water;  it  Avas  formerly  called  Phlogiston  or 
Phlogisticated  air,  sometimes  Inflammable 
air : about  1 part  of  this  gas  to  2 of  oxygen 
forms  Avater ; that  is  by  volume  ; by  weight 
it  is  1 part  of  the  former  Avith  8 parts  of 
the  latter.  3 parts  of  this  gas  Avith  1 of 
nitrogen,  by  measure,  forms  Ammonia,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  Amnioniacal  gas  or 
Volatile  Alkali,  or  according  to  old  writers 
Alkaline  air.  In  combination  Avith  carbon, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 parts  to  1,  it  forms 
Avhat  IS  variously  called  Light  Carbu- 
retted  Hydrogen,  Heavy  Inflammable  air. 
Gas  of  Marshes,  Hydro- Carburet,  Proto- Car- 
buret of  Hydrogen,  and  Bi-Hydroguret  of 
Carbon.  When  the  tAvo  gases  are  in  equal 
proportions  Ave  have  Bi-Per-Carburetted 
Hydrogen,  Olefiant  Gas,  or  Hydroguret  of 
Carbon.  In  combination  with  Chlorine  this 
gas  forms  Hydro-Carburet  of  Chlorine,  or 
Chloric  Ether;  with  Iodine  it  forms  Hy- 
dro-Carburet of  Iodine,  or  Hydro-iodide  of 
Carbon  ; and  with  Bromine  it  forms  Hydro- 
Carburet  of  Bromine.  It  also  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Ether,  Naptha,  &c.,  an  l 
combines  with  Selenium,  Phosphorus,  Ar- 
senic, Tellurium,  Potassium,  and  Xanthc- 
gen.  This  is  the  least  ponderable  of  all 
gasses,  and  the  most  inflammable ; althoug! 
it  is  itself  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion : if  a lighted  candle  be  put  into  a 
vessel  containing  Hydrogen,  the  gas  itself 
will  explode,  and  the  candle  Avill  be  extin- 
guished ; no  animals  can  breathe  it  and  live, 
and  yet  Ave  see  that  combined  with  another 
gas  it  forms  that  great  necessity  of  animal 
existence,  Avater.  For  further  particulars 
on  this  head  see  Gas. 

Hydron  Cephaloid  (Greek  ydor,  and 
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enJcephalos^  tlie  brain,  and  eidos,  likeness), 
Atiections  arising  from  intestinal  disorder, 
and  exhaustion ; so  called  because  in  their 
symptoms  they  resemble  Hyd/'ocejyhalus 
(wliich  see) . 

Hydiiopathy.  This,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of 
water,  both  externally  and  internally,  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  recommended  by 
Priessnitz,  the  introducer  of  the  system, 
agakist  which  nothing  can  be  said  so  long 
as  it  is  confined  within  judicious  bounds". 
But,  like  most  of  the  modern  pathies,  which 
have,  for  a time,  become  the  rage,  too  much 
has  been  claimed  for  it,  and  a greal  deal  of 
mischief  has  resulted  from  its  indiscriminate 
application.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
for  certain  diseases,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  constitution,  habit,  and  tempera- 
ment, Hydropathy,  is  the  very  thing,  and 
perhaps  every  thing,  required;  but  most 
usually  there  is  a dietary  and  medicinal 
course  necessary  to  be  combined  with  it. 
'Wanting  these  adjuncts  it  lias,  in  very  many 
cases,  signally  failed ; with  tliem,  as  it  is 
usually  practiced,  its  success  has  been  very 
marked,  and  Hydropathic  establishments 
have  been,  and  arc,  deservedly  in  great  re- 
pute. Medical  practitioners  have,  perhaps, 
too  much  m;glccted  cold  water  as  a curative 
agent,  and  depended  too  exclusively  on 
drugs ; it  may  be  that  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  cold 
water,  or  advice  how  to  use  it ; but  are  not 
BO  unwilling  to  pay  for  that  same  element 
when  it  is  converted  into  medicine.  Another 
reason  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
perly carrying  out  a course  of  Hydropathic 
treatment  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life.  More  personal  superintendence  is  re- 
quired than  the  medical  man  can  give,  more 
time  than  the  patient  can  spare,  and  more 
conveniences  than  he  or  she  possesses,  or  can 
well  obtain.  Hence  the  practice  of  Hydro- 
pathy is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
who  specially  profess  it,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishments built  or  fitted  purposely  for  it, 
and  certainly  many  truly  wonderful  cures 
have  been  performed  there.  The  pity  is 
that  the  expense  renders  them  unavailable 
for  the  poorer  classes — to  many  of  whom 
they  would  prove  of  especial  benefit. 

There  are  three  different  modes  by  which 
this  system  is  said  to  act,  and  experience  and 
observation  justices  the  belief  that  such  is 
the  case:  1,  The  reduction  of  tempera- 

ture, caused  by  the  application  of  cold 
water,  the  use  of  which,  for  this  purpose, 
is  as  old  as  medical  science  itself : 2,  The 
healthy  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the 
nerves,  bracing  them,  and  enabling  them 


to  bear  the  changes  of  temperature  espe« 
daily  incidental  to_  our  climate:  3,  The 
production  of  a critical  eruption  which  re- 
nioves  poisons  that  are  either  the  result  of 
disease,  or  Avhichhave  been  swallowed  in  the 
usual  way : this,  too,  is  no  fresh  fact  in 
therapeutics  ; so  that  really  Hydropathy  is 
no  new  system.  _ What  Hahnemann  did  for 
Homoeopathy,  Priessnitz  did  for  this  kindred 
pathy ; took  the  old  foundations,  and  built 
thereon  a superstructure  of  rules  and  pre- 
scriptions, adding,  both  for  disguise  and  orna- 
ment, some  fanciful  theories,  and  then  dig- 
nifying the  whole  by  the  name  of  a new 
system,  and  vaunting  that  it  was  sufficient  of 
of  itself  to  cure  all  diseases  that  were  cura- 
ble; taking  care,  however,  in  the  practice 
of  it,  to  combine  other  modes  of  treatment 
where  the  above  was  likely  to  be  insufficient. 

Hydropathy,  then,  we  find  to  be  useful  as 
an  antiphlogistic^  as  a tonic,  as  a critical 
remedial  agent ; like  Homoeopathy  it  stands 
on  a triangular  basis ; but  its  thr-eo  points  of 
support  are  sound,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  that  system. 

The  processes  commonly  used,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Water  cure,  are  Baths, 
Compresses  and  Packings  ; the  first  of  these 
inordinary  use,  are  of  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, ranging,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
between  50°  to  60°,  and  sometimes  going  up 
to  70°  or  80° ; it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
patient  to  be  transferred  from  a bath  of  one 
temperature  to  a bath  of  another ; and  it  is 
sometimes,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a 
shallow,  warm,  or  tepid  bath,  cold  water  is 
poured  over  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body : much  attention  is  paid  to  the  exact 
degrees  of  temperature  applied  in  these  cases. 

To  dry  the  body,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
sheet,  in  Avhich  the  patient  is  enveloped,  in 
preference  to  towel  rubbing,  which  exposes 
the  parts,  not  under  the  process,  to  chilling 
evaporation.  A certain  regulated  amount 
of  exei-cise  is  enjoined  both  before  and  after. 
Of  the  baths  there  are  a great  variety ; 
in  some  establishments  the  Shower  aiid 
Douche  Baths  are  chiefly  used,  in  others 
only  partially.  Steam,  Hot-air,  and  Vapour 
Baths  are  also  much  adopted. 

Compresses  are  of  various  kinds  ; the  most 
common  is  a piece  of  coarse  linen  satu- 
rated with  cold  water,  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  covered  over  with  dry  cloths  ; the  com- 
press is  re-moistened  several  times  a-day, 
generally  at  the  time  of  taking  the  bath. 
Sometimes  a compress  is  worn  all  da}% 
sometimes  at  night  only ; it  may  be  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  or  only  a cer- 
tain portion,  on  the  chest,  or  abdomen,  or 
head,  for  which  a wet  cap  is  generally  used. 
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Th  tTO  is  also  friction  with  wet  towels 
applied,  and  what  is  called  the  Eubbiiig 
S ieet,  standing  or  recumbent,  and  the 
Under  Blanket  Wet  Friction.  The  ^yet 
Sheet  and  Blanket  Packing  are  the  chief 
novelties  in  tlie  sj'stem ; they  consist  in 
folding  the  patient  in  the  sheet  or  blanket, 
dij^ped  in  water  and  wrung  out,  and  then 
covering  him  over  with  dry  blankets ; this 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  blood-letting  in  its 
power  of  reducing  inflammation,  and  to  act 
at  once  as  an  anodyne,  a tonic,  and  an 
absorbent.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  it  is  an_  excellent  antiphlogistic,  and, 
as  it  may  easily  be  used,  wo  give  directions 
lor  its  application.  Take  all  the  coverings 
from  a common  bed,  leaving  only  the  mat- 
tress and  a pillow ; over  these  spread  a 
couple  of  blankets  and  then  the  wet  sheet, 
on  wdiich  place  the  patient  perfectly  naked, 
and  fold  first  the  sheet,  and  then  the 
blankets  tightly  round  him,  so  that  he  is 
completely  enveloped,  all  but  his  face ; 
then  heap  on  other  blankets,  and  tuck  them 
in  tightly.  If  the  heat-generating  power  of 
the  body  is  not  great,  a feather  bed  may 
also  be  added  to  the  covering;  tuck  a small 
towel  or  handkerchief  under  the  chin,  that 
the  face  may  not  be  irritated  by  the  blanket 
on  wliicli  it  rests,  and  allow  the  patient  to 
be  in  this_  condition  for  any  necessary 
length  of  time,  which  varies  from  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  two  or  even  three  hours, 
allowing  him  to  drink  at  intervals  small 
quantities  of  cold  water.  When  taken  out 
of  the  packing,  the  body  should  be  first 
well  rubbed  with  wet  towels,  afterwards 
dried  with  a dry  sheet,  and,  if  able,  he 
should  then  take  a brisk  walk  ; if  not,  he 
should  be  put  into  another  bed,  and  well 
Wrapped  up. 

It  is  in  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis, 
neuralgic  affections,  and  skin  diseases,  that 
Hydropathy  has  proved  most  advantageous ; 
in  the  early  stages  of  fever  and  inflnmuia- 
tion  it  is  also  of  great  use  : as  it  occasions 
considerable  waste  of  the  body,  it  is  Avell 
suited  for  persons  of  full  plethoric  habits, 
those  who  are  not  so,  ought,  while  under  its 
intluence,  to  take  more  nourishment  than 
common.  To  weakly  persons  of  a nervous 
temperament  it  is  likely  to  prove  a hazardous 
remedy,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  reduction 
of  vital  power  which  it  causes.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  confess,  that  it  oflers  great 
advantages  to  those  patients  tvho  are  in  cir- 
cumstances to  go  through  a regular  Hydro- 
pathic course  of  treatment,  especially  if  they 
nave  been  what  are  generally  called  “free 
livers;”  a plain  diet,  chiefly  of  milk,  early 
hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  avoidance 


of  all  stimulants,  regular  and  sufficient 
exercise ; these  alone,  without  the  good 
therapeutic  effects  -of  the  bathing  and  rub- 
bing, and  active  stimulating  of  the  excre- 
tory organs,  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 
See  Baths,  Water. 

Hydkopiioi3IA  (Greek  for  a dread  of 
water).  This  is  the  well  known  canine 
or  dog  madness,  whose  chief  symptoms  a^e 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  larynx,  pre- 
venting the  patient,  although  thirsty,  from 
swallowing  any  kind  of  liquid  ; one  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  fatal  visitations  that  can 
affect  humanity.  It  has  been  knovm  to 
medical  Aviiters  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
downwards,  and  described  under  a great 
variety  of  names,  all  having  reference  to  the 
difiiculty  of  swallowing,  or  to  the  horrible 
fear  which  possesses  the  patient,  as  expressed 
in  the  old  names  aero-phobia  and  jjantn 
phobia,  dread  of  air, and  dread  of  all  things. 
It  is  generally  distinguished  as  liabiosa, 
with  madness,  and  sine  rabie,  without  mad- 
ness. From  Dr.  AVatson’s  “Lectures”  wo 
copy  the  following  description  of  this  fear  - 
ful malady,  which  in  man  is  produced  by 
inoculation  with  the  saliva  of  an  animal, 
generally  a dog,  infected  with  it.  AVlien  a 
person  has  been  bitten  by  a rabid  animal, 
the  wound  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  man  - 
ner  will  generally  heal  readily  enough ; but 
“after  an  uncertain  interval,  which  lies 
for  the  most  part  beDvecn  six  weeks  and 
eighteen  months,  the  follow'ing  symptoms 
begins  to  be  noticeable.  The  patient  ex- 
periences pain,  or  some  uneasy  or  unnatural 
sensation,  in  the  situation  of  the  bite.  If  it 
becomes  healed  up,  the  scar  tiugles  or  aches, 
or  feels  cold  or  stiff,  or  numb ; sometimes  it 
becomes  visibly  red,  swelled,  or  livid.  The 
pain  or  uneasiness  extends  from  the  sore 
or  scars  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  body. 
Very  soon  after  this  renewal  of  local  irrita- 
tion, — within  a few  hours,  perhaps — but  cer- 
tainly within  a very  few  days — during  which 
the  patient  feels  ill  and  uncomfortable — the 
specific  constitutional  symptoms  begin ; he 
is  hurried  and  irritable;  speaks  of  pain  and 
stiffness,  perhaps  about  his  neck  and  throat ; 
unexpectedly  he  finds  liimself  unable  to 
swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do 
so  brings  on  a paroxysm  of  choking  and 
sobbing,  of  a very  distressful  kind  to  behold  ; 
and  this  continues  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  patient  dies  exhausted.  Generally,  the 
disease  when  it  once  sets  in,  and  shows  the 
peculiar  hydrophobic  symptoms,  runs  but  a 
short  and  fierce  course.  The  nervous  iriitabi- 
lity  becomes  extreme.  The  peculiar  paroxysms 
of  choking  spasm,  and  sobbing,  are  excited 
not  only  by  attempts  to  swallow  liquids, 
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but  by  tlie  very  sight  or  sound  of  them. 
Even  the  passage  of  a gust  of  wind  across 
the  face,  the  waving  of  a polished  surface, 
as  of  a mirror,  before  the  eyes ; the  crawling 
of  an  insect  over  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite irritation,  and  the  peculiar  strangling 
about  the  fauces  in  a hydroplipbic  patient. 
Deathoccasionally  takes  place  within  twenty- 
four  liours  after  the  commencement  ot  the 
specific  symptoms.  But_  commonly  it  hap- 
pens in  the  second  or  thii'd  day. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  we  gather  from 
this  and  other  authorities,  the  patient  may 
linger  on  until  the  seventh,  or  even  eighth 
day  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  may 
so  far  remit  as  to  allow  of  his  swallowing 
liquids  ; but  there  is  no  well  authenticated 
case  of  a recovery  after  this  disease  had  de- 
cidedly manifested  itself,  although  there  is 
no  lack  of  pretended  remedies  for  Hydro- 

^ “We  are  sure,”  says  Dr.  Watson, 
the  disease,  by  the  inoculation  of  which 
Hydrophobia  may  be  produced  in  man,  is 
common  in  the  dog,  and  that  it  has  been 
communicated  by  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the 
jackal,  and  the  cat.”  And  he  quotes  the 
late  :^Ir.  Youatt,  who  probably  saw  more  ot 
the  disease  both  in  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals, than  any  other  person— at  all  events 
in  this  country,  to  the  efiect  that  the  saliva 
of  the  badger,  the  horse,  and  the  human 
being,  have  undoubtedly  produced  it;  some 
affirm  that  it  has  been  propagated  even  by 
the  hen  and  the  duck.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  animals,  even  fowls,  are  susceptible  ot 
the  disease,  when  bitten  by  a rabid  dog.^ 

The  above  quoted  authorities  do  not  believe 
that  the  malady  is  communicable  by  the  in- 
fecded  saliva  through  an  unbroken  cuticle  ; 
to  render  it  so  there  must  be  some  abrasion 
or  breach  of  surface ; it  is  infered  that  mere 
contact  with  mucous  membranes  is  sufficient 
for  its  propagation,  from  the  fact  that  persons 
who  unknowingly  applied  then  lips  to  objects 
in  which  the  virus  has  remamed  and  dried, 
have  taken  the  disease.  It  has  been  said 
that  Hydrophobia  has  resulted  trom  the  mere 
scratch  of  a cat,  if  so,  the  probability  is  that 
the  creature’s  talons  had  become  imbued 
with  the  venom  when  the  paw  was  ^ 
the  mouth,  as  it  frequently  would  be  if  that 
part  felt  hot  or  uneasy.  T he  knowledge  that 
the  saliva  of  a human  being  affected  with 
this  disease  is  infectious,  should  teach  us, 
while  ministering  to  such  an  unhappy  tei- 
low-creature,  and  relieving  his  sufferings  y 
all  means  in  our  power,  to  do  so  with  due 
caution ; the  more  especially  as  such  patients 
are  sometimes  extremely  violent,  and  prone 
to  bite  as  a dog  would, 


Does  it  follow  it ' n,  that  all  persons  bitten 
by  a rabid  dog  or  o^Tier  animal,  must  die  } 
is  there  no  hope  Icr  them  ? assuredly  we 
would  not  promulgate  such  a doctrine  as  this. 

In  the  first  place,  a very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  are  so  bitten  have  the  disease  at 
all ; and  this  partial  immunity  has  sufficed 
to  establish  a false  reputation  for  many  of 
the  nostrums  vaunted  as  infallible  remedies. 

If  the  bitten  person  becomes  not  mad,  the 
nostrum  has  saved  him ; if  he  dies  raving  it 
has  not  been  rightly  administered,  and  so 
the  faith  of  believers  remains  unshaken,  and 
quackery  is  triumphant.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  proportion  of  persons  bittef 
who  suffer  from  the  disease  is  about  one  n 
twenty-five. 

Treatment.  As  no  positive  cure  has  bet> 
discovered  for  this  terrible  disease,  all  effort^’ 
must  be  merely  preventive ; directly  the 
bite  has  taken  place,  a free  excision  of  the 
wound  should  be  made,  taking  care  tnai 
every  particle  of  flesh,  that  the  saliva  ha^ 
touched  be  removed  ; then  thoroughly  wash 
the  wound  with  tepid  water,  keeping  up 
this  application  for  a considerable^  time : 
some  recommend  stimulating  dressings  to 
the  part,  but  the  advisability  of  this  is  very 
questionable  ; better  to  let  the  wound  heal 
tnan  to  keep  the  system  in  a state  of  irrita- 
tion. If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  poison 
being  all  removed,  a strong  solution  of  lunar 
Caustic  should  be  applied,  or  the  Caustic 
itself;  this  is  as  likely  to  be  as  effective  as 
the  actual  cautery,  which  some  recommend. 
Mr.  Youatt  says  he  never  saw  the  lunar 
Caustic  fail,  and  it  may  be  used  at  any  time 
before  the  disease  manifests  itself,  aitfiougn 
the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  less  chance  is 

there  of  success.  ;i  4-., 

The  alleviating  measures  to  be  resorted  to 
when  the  disease  has  manifested  itself  are, 
the  application  of  Ice  to  the  spine  and 
fauces ; the  inhalation  of  Chlorofoim,  and 
Prussic  Acid  dropped  on  the  tongue  a drop 
or  two  at  the  time;  injecting  into  the 
bowels  3 or  4 ounces  of  Starch  Jelly  with 
2 or  3 grains  of  Morphine ; and  rubbing  in 
about  every  four  hours  a drachm  of  ^I©^" 
curial  Ointment  with  2 grams  of  powdered 
Ouium.  During  the  inability  to  swallow, 
food  or  medicine  may  be  injected  while 
the  jvaticnt  is  under  the  influence  of  Chloro- 
form. Some  recommend  tracheotoiny  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
throat,  but  no  good  results  have  followed  m 
the  few  eases  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  paticmt  la 
violent,  he  should  be  restrained  by  a 
straight  waiscoat,  or  some  such  contrivance 
from  injuring  himself  and  others.  Cof4 
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affusion  is  :i  riiiloily  always  at  hand,  and 
one  that  has  produced  beneficial  results; 
get  some  water  at  as  low  a temperature  as 
ossible,  and  pour  it  from  a considerable 
eight  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine : this  greatly 
reduces  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  pulse  carefully 
during  tne  process,  and  stop  it  as  soon  as 
it  sinks  in  a dangerous  degree.  Sedatives 
and  refrigerants  must  be  mainly  employed 
in  these  cases,  as  the  patient  is  suffering 
under  a violent  excitement  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  a poison  into  the  system, 
which  excitement,  if  not  subdued,  will  in- 
evitably and  quickly  exhaust  the  vital 
powers.  (See  Madness). 

Hydrops  (Gr.  ydor  and  ops,  the  aspect  or 
appearance).  A term  applied  to  the  morbid 
accumulation  of  water  in  a cavit}'^,  or  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  body;  it  is  distin- 
guished as  II.  ahdominalis,  or  Ascites ; M. 
ad  matutum,  Diabetis ; H.  articuli,  Hy- 
darthrus ; H.  cysticus,  Cystic  Dropsy ; II. 
genu,  Dropsy  of  the  Knee  • H.  medullce 
spinalis.  Hydrorachitis  ; H.  oculi,  Hy- 
dropthalmia ; H.  Ovarii,  Ovarian  Dropsy  ; 
a.  pectoris.  Hydro  thorax  ; H.  pericardii. 
Hydropericardium ; II.  pulmonuin,  (Edema 
of  the  Lungs ; M.  scroti,  H5'drocele ; H. 
uteri,  Hydrometra ; M.  sacci  lachrymalis. 
Dropsy  of  the  Lachrymal  sac.  See  Dropsy, 
and  terms  here  used. 

Hygeia  (Gr.  ygiaino  to  be  well).  Tlie 
preservation  of  Health  (which  see).  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  of  the  Greek  fabulists, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  physic ; to  her  the  matrons 
of  old  consecrated  their  locks  ; she  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  same  as  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.  From  this  root  comes 
the  term  Ilygeine,  the  science  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Health  (which  see) . 

Hy^men,  the  Greek  god  of  marriage.  A 
name  given  to  the  crescentiform  fold  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina ; after  its 
rupture  at  manriage,  the  remains  are 
termed  Carimculce  Myrtiformes.  See  Va- 
gina. 

Hymen^a  Courbaril.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  tree  which  yields  the  resinous 
gum  anime,  frequently  sold  as  amber  (see 
Anime),  of  which  or  animcea  the  above  name 
seems  to  be  a corruption. 

Hygro  (Greek  ugros,  moist).  A prefix 
denoting  the  presence  of  moisture  : as  Hy- 
groma, a humeral  tumour;  Hygrometric 
Water,  that  portion  of  humidity  which 
gases  yield  to  deliquescent  salts. 

Hygrometer.  This  is  an  instrument  to 
determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 


air.  One  much  used  is  called  the  wet  bulb 
hygrometer,  and  consists 
of'  two  similar  delicate  mer- 
curial thermometers,  the 
bulb  of  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  muslin,  and 
is  kept  constantly  wet  by 
water,  led  on  to  it^  by  a 
string  fi'om  a tube  in  the 
centre.  The  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  the  wet  bulb 
reduces  the  temperature  of 
that  thermometer  to  which 
it  is  attached  in  proportion 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  consequent  rapidity  of 
evaporation.  The  other 
thermometer  indicates  the 
actual  temperature,  and  the 
difference  being  noted,  a 
mathematical  formula  en- 
ables us  to  determine  the 
dew  point.  But  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  in- 
strument for  this  use  is  that 
of  Mr.  Daniell,  which  is  here  represented. 
The  long  limb  ends  in  a bulb  which  is  made 
of  black  glass,  that  the  condensed  vapour 
may  be  more  easily  seen  on  it.  It  contains 
a portion  of  ether, 
into  which  dips  the 
ball  of  a small  and 
delicate  tliermometer 
contained  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tube. 

The  whole  instru- 
ment contains  only 
the  vapour  of  ether, 
air  having  been  re- 
moved. The  short 
limb  carries  an  empty 
bulb,  which  is  covered 
with  muslin.  On  the 
support  is  another 
thermometer,  by 
which  we  can  observe 
the  temperature  of 
the  air.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  mads 
by  this  instrument,  a little  ether  is  poured 
on  the  muslin  : this  evaporates  rapidly,  and 
the  bulb  becomes  cooled.  After  a time, 
through  the  cooling  agenc}",  dew  begins  to 
deposit  on  the  black  glass,  and  the  point  at 
which  this  takes  place  is  determined  by  the 
included  thermometer. 

Hyoides  (Greek  y and  eidos,  likeness). 
A bone  situated  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  generally  called  Os 
hyoides  ; the  muscles  attached  to  which  are 
distinguished  by  names  compounded  of  this 
Greek  letter  y or  hyo — thus  we  have  the 
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Hyo-glossus,  wliicli  draws  the  tongue  in- 
wards and  downwards.  See  Tongue. 

Hyoscyamus.  (See  Henbane)^  the  alkaloid 
extract  from  which  is  called  Hyoscyamia. 

Hyper  (Greek,  yper.,  over  or  above). 
This  prefix,  denoting  excess,  is  applied  to 
several  forms  of  diseases,  as  llyperhmnia, 
excessive  fulness  of  blood ; Hyperostosis, 
an  enlargement  of  a bone,  or  of  its  mem- 
braneous covering.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  some  chemical  compounds,  as  Hyper- 
Oxymuriatic  Acid,  or,  as  Ave  now  say. 
Chloric  Acid ; its  compounds  are  Hyper- 
Oxymuriates,  or  Neutral  Salts,  noAV  called 
Chlorates. 

Hypericum.  Is  a name  gHen  to  the  plant 
called  St.  John’s  Wort,  from  its  supposed 
power  over  evil  spirits.  Of  tlie  natural 
order  Ilypericaeece,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies,^ all  of  w'liich  are  reputed  to  possess 
medical  properties ; the  most  common  with 
U8  is  II.  Terforatum,  which  has  a bitter, 


resinous,  and  someAvhat  astringent  taste. 
It  has  been  used  as  a vulnerary,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally;  and  has  been  con- 
sidered useful  in  hysterics,  intermittent 
fevers,  d3"sentery,  hcemorrhages,  chest  com- 
plaints, worms,  and  jaundice.  In  France, 
Germany,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  some  of  our 
own  rural  districts,  it  is  still  regarded  as, 
in  some  degree,  a sacred  plant ; and  was  at 
one  time  especially  used  in  the  superstitious 
observances  of  St.  John’s  Day. 

Hypertrophy.  Is  applied  to  certain 
enlarged  states  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
and  signifies  an  excess  of  nutrition  ; thus 


we  have  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  resulting 
from  an  inordinate  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, and  commonly  called  Drunkards’ 
Liver ; and  also  enlargement  of  the  acci- 
dental Erectile  Tissues,  consisting  of  capil- 
lary vessels  in  a state  of  Hypertrophy. 

Hypnobates  (Greek  ypnos,  sleep,  and 
baino,  to  Avalk).  One  who  walks  in  his? 
sleep.  See  Somnambulism. 

Hypnotics  (Greek  ypnos).  Applied  to 
medicines  which  procure  sleep.  See  AnO' 
dynes.  Narcotics,  Soporifics. 

Hypo  (a  Greek  prefix,  signifying  under) ; 
hence  we  have  the  terms  Ilypo-chondrium 
(Greek,  kondros,  cartilage),  the  hypochon- 
driac, or  upper  lateral  region  of  Crxd  Abdomen 
(which  see),  and  from  this,  Hypochon- 
driasis, a state  of  uneasiness  in  that  region 
generally  proceeding  from  dyspepsia,  and 
producing  great  lowness  of  spirits.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  said  to  be  espe- 
cially liable  to  this  affection  ; hence  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  termed  it  the  English  disease  : 
suffering  under  it,  a man  is  said  to  be 
hypped,  or,  as  some  Avould  say,  he  is  affected 
with  the  Morbus  literatorum.  It  is  rather 
a symiptom  than  a disease,  and  is  found, 
more  or  less,  in  all  bilious  and  dyspeptic 
patients,  especially  in  those  of  a cold  and 
phlegmatic  temperament.  Active  exercise, 
change  of  scene  and  air,  sea-bathing,  and 
proper  attention  to  the  biliary  and  other 
secretions,  are  the  best  remedies.  We  have 
in  this  affection  a striking  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  over  the  mind. 

Hypochyma  (literally,  to  pour  out).  A 
term  applied  by'  the  Greeks  to  cataract, 
which  they  also  called  Apoehysis  and  Hypo- 
chesis.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  by  the  Arabian  writers,  although  they 
more  commonly  called  the  disease  Gutta 
obscura.  This  Avas  the  Suffusio  of  the 
Latins.  See  Cataract,  Eye. 

Hypo-Gastric.  Belonging  to  the  Hypo- 
gastrium,  or  lower  anterior  region  of  the 
abdomen,  sometimes  called  the  supra-pubic 
region,  from  lying  aboAm  the  pubis.  The 
term  Hypogastric  is  applied  to  the  glands 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  caAuty  of  the 
pelvis,  and  also  to  a plexus  composed  of 
filaments  from  several  nerves  of  the  sciatic 
plexus. 

The  other  medical  terms  to  A\diich  this 
prefix  is  applied  are  Hypo-glossal  (Greek, 
glossa,  the  tongue),  the  name  of  the  lin- 
guales,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  situated 
beneath  the  Tongue  (Avhich  see).  H.  gala, 
H.  hocma,  H.  lympha,  H.pyemap  effusion 
of  milk,  blood,  lymph,  or  pus  into  tlio 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  Eye 
(which  see).  When  there  is  an  effusion 
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bi'hind  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  iris  it  is 
called  Umpi/cma  oeidi ; JL  spadias  (Greek, 
spao^  to  draw)  ; a malformation  of  the 
penis,  in  which  the  urethra  opens  into  the 
under  surface.  J[.  sarca  (Greek,  sar/cos, 
flesh),  a tenn  used  by  Celsus  for  Anasarca 
(which  see).  JI.  thenar  (Greek,  thenar^ 
the  palm  of  the  hand),  one  of  the  muscles 
contracting  the  tlmmb ; H.  thesis  (Greek, 
ypotitheni,  to  put  under)  : a system  or  doc- 
trine founded  on  a theory  or  supposition  is 
called  an  Hypothesis  ; that  which  is  built 
upon  conclusions  draAvn  from  a careful  col- 
lection and  examination  of  facts  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  Induction^  which  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  true  philosophy.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  especiallj^  should  we  be 
careful  to  avoid  proceechng  upon  mere 
hypothesis ; nothing  but  a close  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  facts  can  justify 
proceedings  which  involve  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  although  we  often  see  the  wild- 
est theories  brought  to  bear  upon  medical 
practice,  and  persons  whose  peculiar  views, 
differing  as  they  do  widely  from  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  profession,  and,  there- 
fore, one  would  think,  open  to  suspicion, 
looked  up  to  and  followed  as  though  they 
had  exclusive  admission  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  by  some  unknown  way,  and 
been  entrusted  with  some  of  her  most  valu- 
able secrets. 

Hysteria  (Greek  ystera^  the  uterus.)  A 
nervous  affection  chiefly  seen  in  females, 
and  generally  connected  with  uterine  iiTe- 
gularities;  it  is  sometimes  called  Claviis 
or  Globus  Histericus^  and  is  commonl}^ 
known  as  Hysterics.  As  this  is  a very 
common  affection,  and  one  amenable  to 
domestic  treatment,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  devote  some  little  space  to  a con- 
sideration of  it.  First  let  us  observe,  that 
the  age  at  whicli  there  is  the  greatest 
proneness  to  Hysteria,  is  from  that  of  puberty 
to  the  fiftieth  year,  that  is  from  the  acces- 
sion to  the  cessation  of  menstrual  life ; at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  which  it  is  more 
freejuent  and  marked  than  at  any  other 
period.  Single  women,  and  the  married  who 
do  not  bear  children,  are  most  subject  to  it, 
although  it  sometimes  occurs  at  the  early 
period  of  pregnancy  and  immediately  after 
child-birth.  Persons  of  studious  and  seden- 
taiy  habits,  and  of  scrofulous  and  ■weakly 
constitutions,  are  especially  likely  to  be  the 
subjects  of  Hysteria;  as  are  indolent  and 
plethoric  persons,  and  those  debilitated  by 
disease,  or  excesses  of  any  kind : it  may  be 
excited  by  excessive  evacuations,  suppres- 
sion of  the  natural  secretions,  strong  mental 
emotions,  or  sympathy  with  others  so 


affected.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  affection  that  it  simulatet 
almost  every  disease  to  which  humanity  is 
liable.  A patient  suffering  under  Hysteria 
may  have  a rough,  hoarse,  croupy  cough, 
loss  of  v'oice,  hiccup,  pain  in  the  left  side, 
ffuttering  of  the  heart,  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nose,  spasmodic  contractions  and  con- 
vulsive movements  of  various  kinds,  vomit- 
ing, copious  evacuations,  delirium,  and  al3 
kinds  of  violent  and  unmanageable  symp< 
toms,  which  subside  as  soon  as  the  hysterica 
paroxysm  does.  All  this  shows  that  the  wholv 
nervous  system  is  peculiarly  inffucnced  by 
the  affection.  An  attack  generally  comes  on 
with  a sensation  of  clicking ; it  seems  as  if  a 
ball  were  rising  in  the  throat  and  threaten- 
ing to  stop  the  passage  of  the  air;  then  the 
trunk  and  limbs  become  strongly  convulsed, 
so  much  so  that  an  apparently  feeble  woman 
will  require  thi’ee  or  four  strong  persons  to 
restrain  her  from_  injuring  herself;  then 
follows  the  hysterical  sobbing  and  crying, 
with  alternate  fits  of  laughter;  generally 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  face  flushed, 
the  eyelids  closed  and  tremulous ; the 
nostrils  distended,  and  the  mouth  firmly 
shut ; there  is  a strong  movement  in  the 
throat,  which  is  projected  forward,  and  a 
wild  throwing  about  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
with  sometimes  a tearing  of  the  hair,  rend- 
ing of  the  clothes,  catching  at  the  throat, 
and  attempts  to  bite  those  who  impose  the 
necessary  restraint.  After  awhile,  the  deep 
and  irregular  breathing,  the  obvious  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  with  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated  will  cease  ; there  will  be 
an  expulsion  of  wind  upwards,  and  the 
patient  will  sink  down,  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing, to  remain  tranquil  for  a shorter 
or  longer  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  may  again  start  up,  and  be  as  violent  as 
ever  ; or  she  may  go  off  into  a calm  sleep 
from  which  she  will  probably  awake  quit® 
recovered.  A fit  of  Hysteria  may  last  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  or  for  several  hours,  or 
even  days ; persons  have  died  under  such  an 
infliction : it  may  generally  be  distinguished 
from  epilepsy  by  the  absence  of  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  which  is  nearly  always  present 
in  that  disease,  and  also  by  the  peculiar 
twinkling  of  the  ej'elids,  which  is  a distin- 
guishing sjTnptom  of  great  value,  and  a 
sign  of  safety.  In  epilepsy,  too,  there  is 
complete  insensibilit)^  not  so  in  Hysteria; 
the  patient  retains  a partial  consciousness ; 
hence  it  behoves  those  about  her  to  be 
cautious  what  they  say  ; if  any  remedies  are 
suggested  of  which  she  is  likely  to  have  a 
dread,  her  recovery  may  be  greatlv  retarded 
thereby.  In  epilepsy  there  is  laljorious  or 
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^i^pcnded  respiration,  dark  livid  com- 
plexion, a protruding  ai  <1  bleeding  tongue  ; 
rolling  or  staring  and  projected  ej^eballs, 
and  a friglitful  expression  of  countenance. 
Not  so  in  Hysteria;  the  cheeks  are  usually 
red,  ami  the  eyes,  if  not  hidden  by  the 
closed  eyelids,  are  bright  and  at  rest ; the 
/(■ebbing,  sighing,  short  cries,  and  laughter, 
too,  are  characteristic  of  the  latter  affection. 
We  point  out  these  distinctions  that  no  un- 
necessary alarm  may  be  felt  during  a tit  of 
Hysteria,  whi(.‘h  is  seldom  attended  with 
ultimate  danger  either  to  mind,  or  body, 
although  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tressing to  cause  anxiety. 

Treatment.— The  first  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  prevent  the  patient,  if  violent, 
from  injuring  herself;  but  this  should 
not  be  done  in  a rude,  rough  manner.  It 
is,  perhaps,  best  to  confine  her  hands,  by 
wrapping  tightly  round  her  a sheet  or 
blanket.  The  dress  should  be  loosened,  espe- 
cially round  the  throat,  and  the  face  freely 
exposed  to  fresh  air,  and  both  that  and  the 
liead  well  washed  with  cold  water ; if  she 
can  and  will  swallow,  an  ounce  of  Cam- 
])hor  Mixture,  with  a teaspoonful  of  Ether, 
8al  Volatile,  Tincture  of  Assafoetida, 
or  Valerian,  may  be  administered  ; strong 
Li(iuid  Ammonia  may  be  applied  to  the 
nostrils ; and  if  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
an  .Knema  inieeted,  consisting  of  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  Castor  Oil,  and  Tincture  of 
Assafoitida,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  in  half  a 
])int  of  Gruel.  What  is  required  is  a strong 
stimplus  to  the  nervous  system  ; therefore, 
dasliing  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  hot 
applications  to  the  spine,  are  likely  to  be  of 
service.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  recommends  that  a 
polished  piece  of  steel,  held  in  boiling  water 
for  a minute  or  two,  be  passed  down  the 
back  over  a silk  handkerchief.  This  has 
been  found  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
aroxysm,  which  has  before  been  periodic  ; 
y which  it  would  seem  that  the  patient 
has  some  power  of  controlling  the  symp- 
toms, when  a sufficiently  strong  stimulus  is 
applied,  to  enable  or  induce  her  to  exercise 
it. 

During  the  intermission  of  attacks  of 
Hysteria,  attention  should  be  devoted  to  any 
constitutional  or  organic  defects,  from  which 
they  are  likely  to  arise  ; the  patient’s  mind 
should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible,  and  a 
tendency  to  all  irregular  habits  or  excesses 
held  in  check  ; if  plethoric,  there  should  be 
spare  diet,  and  perhaps  leeching  ; if  scrofu- 
lous and  weakly,  good  nourishing  food  and 
tonic  medicines,  particularly  some  form  of 
Iron,  the  shower  bath,  regular  exercise, 
Oheerfrl  company ; antispasmodics,  and  re- 


medies which  have  a gently  stimuhitir^ 
effect,  will  frequently  relieve  the  sleepless* 
ness  complained  of  by  hysterical  patients 
better  than  opiates  and  other  narcotics.  In 
such  cases  Dr.  Graves  recommends  pills 
composed  of  a Grain  of  Musk  and  2 or  3 
Grains  of  Assafoetida,  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day.  When  there  is  head- 
ache, dry-cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  between  the  shoulders,  will  probably  be 
of  service.  A change  in  the  mode  of  life, 
involving  entering  upon  new  cares  and 
duties,  will  frequently  effect  a complete  cure 
of  Hysteria,  w^hich,  'it  has  been  observed, 
seldom  attacks  females  of  a vigorous  mind. 
It  is  extremely  desirable  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  females,  the  bodily  powders 
should  be  well  exercised  and  developed. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  generally, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a great  many  of 
our  young  women  are  weak  and  nervous, 
and  frequently  subject  to  hysterical  affec- 
tions. 

Hystekitls.  Is  another  term  compounded 
of  this  Greek  word  ystera  ; it  signifies  In - 
ffammation  of  the  Dterus ; Hysterocele  is 
Hernia  of  the  Uterus,  and  Ilysterotomia  is 
another  name  for  the  Ca3sarian  section,  or 
incision  into  the  abdomen  and  uterus  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  foetus.  Hysterop- 
tosis  is  a prolapsus  or  falling  down  of  the 
uterus. 

Hystriacis  (Greek  ystris,  a porcupine). 
Applied  to  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which 

renders  it  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 

Hyssop,  llyssopus.^  or  Gratiola  Officinalisy 
commonly  called  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  or  Poor 
]\[an’s  Herb;  cmciently  known  as  Gratia 
JJei,  Grace  of  God,  from  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal properties.  It  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  in  moist  places,  but  not  in  Bri- 
tain, and  is  a popular  domestic  remedy  in 
dropsy,  jaundice,  woiins,  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  scrofula,  and  various  other 
complaints ; but  it  should  be  used  with  con- 
siderable caution,  as  the  fresh  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  are  violently  purgative,  and  are 
likely  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  and  convulsions.  When  dried, 
they  lose  this  property  to  a great  extent,  _ so 
that. the  Swiss,  whose  meadows  abound  with 
the  plant,  give  it  as  fodder  to  the  cattle. 
Orfila  has  seen  dogs  destroyed  in  a few  hours 
after  taking  the  extract  of  the  plant,  whose 
active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a bitter 
resinous  sv^bstance,  called  by  chemists 
tioline,  which  closely  resembles  the  active 
principle  of  colocynth.  The  Hyssop  belongs 
to  the  order  Caiiata,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Zife  or  Cyfe  of  the  Arabians.  (See  cut 
at  top  of  next  page.) 
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undue  heat  from  any  part,  especially  the 
head.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  to 
put  it,  coarsely  pounded,  into  bladders,  or 
elastic  cushions ; sometimes  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  with  which  cloths  are  saturated 
and  applied,  but  in  this  way  is  not  so 
eftectual.  As  an  internal  remedy,  Ice  is 
given  in  hysteria  and  obstinate  vomiting, 
small  fragments  being  swallowed  frequently, 
or  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth ; in 
this  way  it  is  not  only  serviceable,  but 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  In  hydrophobia 
Ice  has  also  been  found  serviceable;  although 
only  as  a palliative,  affording  some  com- 
fort to  the  sufferer,  who  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to  cool  his  parched  throat,  and  in  some 
slight  degree  to  relieve  his  burning  thirst, 
In  scalded  throat,  from  drinking  boiling 
water,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  safest,  and  most 
agreeable  remedies,  given  as  above  directed, 
and  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  loss  of  voice. 
Indeed,  wherever  an  anaesthetic  agent  is 
required.  Ice,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
the  very  best ; mixed  with  Salt,  it  is  often 
used  externally  for  neuralgic,  and  other 
affections  of  the  kind. 

Some  cautiom  is  necessary  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Ice,  as  its  action  is  very  powerful, 
especially  when  applied  to  tlio  head  or 


throat ; in  acute  inflammation,  and  the 
active  stages  of  fever,  it  may  be  borne  for 
several  hours ; but  if  under  its  action  tlie 
circulation  becomes  weak  and  languid,  it 
should  at  once  be  taken  oft‘. 

After  numerous  trials  made  with  different 
salts  for  the  purpose  of  converting  AVnter 
in  a tinned  vessel  into  Ice  during  their 
solution,  it  has  been  found  that  equal  quan- 
tities of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia,  Subcarbonate 
of  Soda,  and  Water  is  the  best  mixture; 
12  ounces  of  this  produces,  in  three  hours, 
10  ounces  of  Ice. 

Ices  and  Iced  Drinks.  Very  cool  and 
pleasant  in  warm  weather  are  the  above 
luxuries,  but  we  would  not  recommend  our 
readers  to  indulge  in  them  too  freely,  espe- 
cially when  the  stomach  is  full,  and  the 
digestive  organs  ought  to  be  in  vigorous 
action,  and  for  this  the  natural  temperature 
of  about  100°  Fahrenheit  is  necessary ; very 
cold  fluids  will  reduce  this  20  or  30  degrees, 
and  thus,  for  a time,  render  the  organs  in- 
capable of  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions, therefore  the  practice  of  eating  Ice 
after  dinner  is  decidedly  injurious.  Imme- 
diately after  violent  exercise,  such  as  that 
of  dancing  in  a heated  room.  Ices  may  be 
taken  with  impunity,  if  the  constitution  be 
not  over  delicate ; if  it  is,  they  are  at  all 
times  dangerous,  but.  especially  so  when  the 
body  is  fatigued.  To  the  palate  of  the 
fever-parched  patient.  Ices  are  especially 
grateful  and  refreshing,  nor  is  there  any 
objection  to  his  taking  them  in  moderation ; 
those  flavoured  with  lemon  and  strawberry 
are  perhaps  the  best.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  Iceing  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers,  they  are  from  “The  Wife’s 
Own  Book  of  Cookery  — Break  almost  to  a 
powder  a few  pounds  of  Ice,  and  throw  in 
among  it  a large  handful  and  a-half  of  Salt ; 
the  Ice  and  Salt  being  in  a bucket,  put  your 
cream  into  an  ice-pot  and  cover  it ; immerse 
it  in  the  Ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot 
so  that  it  may  cover  every  part ; in  a few 
minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon  in  and  stir 
it  well  remove  the  parts  that  are  round  the 
edges  to  the  centre.  If  the  Ice-cream  or 
Water  be  in  a form,  shut  the  bottom  close, 
and  move  the  whole  in  the  Ice  ; as  you  can- 
not use  a spoon  to  this  without  danger  of 
waste ; there  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket 
to  let  the  Ice  off  as  it  thaws. 

Iceland  Moss.  This  plant,  the  Cetraria^ 
or  Lichen  Islandica  of  botanists,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  lichens  ; it  is  parasitic,  growing 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
sometimes  attaining  a large  size,  especially 
on  the  lava  soil  of  the  west  coast  of  Ice- 
land, fio!u  which  country,  and  Norway,  ou* 
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principal  supply  is  obtained ; although,  it  is 
also  found  amid  the  higher  mountains  of 
North  Britain.  As  sold  in  the  shops  in  a 
dried  state,  it  has  scarcely  any  odour,  aud 


the  taste  is  bitter  and  unpleasant.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a powder,  or 
meal,  which  is  of  a whitish-grey  colour,  in 
Iceland  this  article  is  used  extensively  as  an 
alimentary  substance ; _ the  people  ot  that 
barren  country  iu  allusion  to  it,  say  that  it 
“ the  gift  of  a bountiful  providence,  which 
sends  them  bread  out  of  the  very  stones. 
“Aporridge  made  of  this  lichen-meal  is,  to  a 
foreigner,”  says  Br.Kenderson,  “not  only  the 
most  wholesome,  but  the  most  palatable  oi 
all  the  articles  of  Icelandic  diet.”  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  no  other  preparation  than  repeated 
steepings  in  cold  waters,  drying,  and  pow- 
dering; after  wliich  it  is  either  made  into 
cakes,  or  boiled  in  milk.  Unless  it  is 
steeped,  it  is  both  oflensively  bitter,  and  also 
to  many  persons,  purgative ; hence  it  has 
been  called  Lichen  Cathartt^iis. 

The  excellence  of  Iceland  ISloss  depends 
upon  its  freshness  and  freedom  from  impu- 
rities— these  should  be  carefully  removed 
before  it  is  used.  Soaking  removes  the 
bitter  principle  ; retaining  vdiich  it  is  tonic , 
Btomachic,  and  febrifuge ; without  that  it  i& 
simply  demulcent  and  nutritive.  It  has  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  as  a medicinal 
agent  in  consumption,  but  we_  should  not 
be  inclined  to  place  much  reliance  on  i s 
efficacy  iu  such  cases;  probably  it  may  help 
to  sustain  the  system  by  the  nutrition  wmeh 
it  eentains,  and  also  to  relieve  those  dis- 


tressing pulmonary  symptoms  which  _ marb 
the  later  stages  of  that  most  fatal  disease. 

In  Saxony  the  Iceland  moss-meal  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  making  of  bread ; 
according  to  an  estimate  published  by  the 
Government  of  that  country,  6 lbs.  11  oz.  ol 
this  meal,  boiled  with  fourteen  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  baked  in  this  state, 
with  39*  lbs,  of  flour,  produced  111*  lbs.  of 
good  household  bread.  Without  this  addi- 
tion, the  flour  would  not  have  produced 
more  than  78f  lbs.  of  bread ; therefore,  this 
addition  of  6 lbs.  11  ozs.  of  lichen  meal  oc- 
casioned an  increase  of  above  32  lbs.  of 
bread— the  drawback  to  this  flattering  state- 
ment is,  that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the 
additional  water  absorbed  by  the  meal. 

The  analysis  of  Berzelius  gives  as  the 
constituents  of  Iceland  Moss  ; -Starchy  mat- 
ter of  a peculiar  kind  (called  hcnenin)  44  o ; 
bitter  principle  {cetrarin),  3-0 ; uncrystal- 
lized sugar,  3*6;  chirophylle,  1'6  ; extrac- 
tive matter,  7‘0 ; gum,  3’7  ; bi-lichenates 
of  potash  and  lime,  with  phosphate  ot  lime, 
1-9  • amylaceous  flbrin,  36’2.  Olasson  asserts 
that  a soup  made  with  this  meal  is  twice  as 
nutritious  as  that  prepared  with  flour. 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly  is  made  by  boilmg  a 
■3^1b.  in  1 quart  of  Water  down  to  a * pint, 
adding  41b.  of  Sugar,  and  straining  . 

IcHOE,  (Greek).  A thin  acrid  discharge, 
which  issues  from  wounds,  nbers,  ; it 
is  very  commonly  tinged  with  blood.  From 
this  root  we  also  get  Ichorous^  a semi-puiu- 
lent  discharge,  partaking  of  the  nature  ot 
Ichor.  See  Wounds,  Ulcers. 

IciiTHYOCOLLA  (Greek  ichthyos^  n nsii, 

and  holla,  glue).  The  scientifle  name  for 
isinglass,  or  flsh-glue,_  which  is  prepared 
from  the  sounds  aud  air-bladders  of  several 
kinds  of  flsh,  but  especially  of  the  great  and 
and  small  sturgeons  {Aceipenser  Jiwso  and 
A.  Sturio) . (See  Isinglass) . Froin  tue  above 
root  comes  the  term  Ichthyology,  that  branch 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  Fish  (which  see). 

Also  , 

Ichthyosis.  Fish-skin  disease ; a pa.pil- 
lary,  indurated,  homy  condition  of  the  skin. 
This  is  a very  rave  disease,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  amenable  to  medical  treatment. 
See  Shin  Disease, 

Icterus  (Greek  ihteros).  The  Golden 
Thrush,  a bird  so  called,  on  ^luch,  saj  9 
Pliny,  if  a jaundiced  person  look,  the  bud 

dies,  and  the  patient  , -l^eer 

apply  the  name  to  Jaundice  (which  sec). 

From  the  same  root  we  get  Icteriha,  infan- 
tile jaundice  ; and  Icterodss,  a state  of  com- 
plexion resembling  Jaum^o. 

^ Icrrus  Solis  (stroke  of  the  sun).  Se^ 

de  Soleil, 
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Idiopathic  (Greek  idios^  peculiar;  and 
pidhos,  an  atfection).  A temi  applied  to 
what  we  may  call  primary  diseases — viz., 
th  jse  wliich  are  self-produced,  if  we  may  so 
epcak;  that  is,  they  are  not  the  result  of 
others  pre-existing  in  the  system.  These 
latter  are  called  Symptomatic^  or  Trauma- 
tic (which  see). 

Idiosyncracy  (Greek  ?V/« 05,  and  synkra- 
5.V.V,  composition).  Individual  peculiarities, 
hereditary  or  induced.  In  most  individuals 
there  are  certain  mental  or  bodily  peculiari- 
ties, which  we  term  Idioayncracies ; and 
these,  to  a certain  extent,  shape  and  fashion 
the  life  and  mode  of  tliought,  and  greatly 
iulluence  the  state  of  health.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  subject,  when  we  say  that  a 
man  lias  a predisposition  to  gout  or  gravel, 
we  allude  to  one  of  his  Idiosyncracies,  and 
we  speak  of  the  gouty  or  otlier  state  of  that 
man  as  his  Diathesis  (which  see).  What 
are  commonly  called  antipathies,  are  the 
peculiar  result  of  states  and  conditions  o. 
the  system,  to  which  the  above  terms  may 
be  properly  applied ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
affix  any  assignable  cause  for  these,  nor  can 
the  medical  man  be  aware  of  them  until  he 
has  noticed  them  in  their  effects,  or  been 
fully  informed  of  them  by  the  patient  or  his 
friends. 

To  some  persons  a particular  odour  is  per- 
fectly unbearable  ; others  cannot  abide  a 
certain  sound  : the  sight  of  an  insect,  or 
other  animal  not  obnoxious  to  most  people, 
will  make  this  or  that  person  ready  to  faint 
away,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a nameless 
dread ; these  are  idiosyncracies,  such  as 
Shylock,  in  Shakspere’s  tragedy  of  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  alludes  to — 

“ Some  men  there  are  love  not  a gaping  pig ; 

Some  that  go  mad  if  they  behold  a cat,”  &c. 

Then  there  are  those  in  whom  certain  medi- 
cines produce  an  extraordinary  and  altoge- 
ther unusual  effect.  We  have  known  a few 
grains  of  any  niercurial  preparation,  which 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  sys- 
tems generally,  salivate  a person  ; and  food 
pleasant  and  wholesome  to  most,  act  like 
a poison  : again,  we  have  seen  a particu- 
lar drug  produce  a totally  different  effect 
from  the  common  one,  such  as  an  opiate 
producinfi'  restlessness  instead  of  sleep,  and 
always  doing  this,  when  administered ; for 
vre  must  distinguish  between  what  are  per- 
manent constitutional  idiosyncracies,  and 
aimmalons  conditions  of  the  system  which 
arise  from  temporary  causes.  Individuals 
are  often  met  with  who  are,  in  every  other 
respect,  perfectly  healthy,  and  who  have  yet 
oiit  or  more  of  these  peculiarities,  which  may 
t-rhaps  be  referred  to  sbme  dietary  dr  other 


error  in  himself  or  his  ancestors ; for  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimea 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
See  Hereditary  Dredi-ymsition. 

Idiotcy.  (Greek  idiotes ; originally  an 
ignorant  person,  one  who  practised  no  art  or 
profession — as  we  consider  it,  a person  de- 
prived of  sense,  an  imbecile).  This  is  a 
state  commonly  attendant  on  a disordered  or 
defective  state  of  the  brain;  some  make  a 
marked  difference  between  Idiotcy  and  Im- 
becility, saying  that  one  is  congenital  and 
the  other  acquired;  but  there  seems,  in 
truth,  but  little  ground  for  this  distinction, 
and  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  but  a 
minor  degree  of  the  former ; indeed,  we  may 
notice  in  idiots  every  shade  of  mental  imbe- 
cility, from  the  faint  glimmering  spark 
which  scarce  lights  its  possessor  to  the  mere 
satisfying  his  animal  instincts,  up  to  the 
very  verge  of  reason,  and  all  these  dcfectiv^e 
mental  conditions  seem,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nerally received  opinions  of  a century  ago, 
t»  be  capable  of  improvement,  by  attention 
to  the  physical  health,  and  the  education  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  That  Idiotcy  is 
not  a defect  of  the  mind  alone,  but  depends 
greatly  upon  physical  influences,  we  have 
sufficient  proofs,  in  the  good  effects  produced 
by  the  strict  attention  to  health,  and  clean- 
liness, and  proper  dietary  regulations,  which 
prevail  in  most  of  our  asylums  for  the  imbe- 
cile and  insane.  With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  Idiotcy,  Dr.  Forbes  AVinslow,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Medical  Society,  has  re- 
mm'ked  that  “ The  great  mass  of  idiots  are 
said  to  spring  from  an  unhealthy  stock,  and 
have  either  been  the  children  of  idiotic  pa- 
rents, or  of  those  of  vitiated  organizations, 
of  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  of  intemperate 
habits.  Three  hundred  idiots  were  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  children  of  drunk- 
ards.” Intermarriages  of  near  relations  is 
also  assigned  by  this  authority  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Idiotcy.  May  we  not  see  by  this 
what  a tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon 
parents — how  carefully  should  they  avoid  all 
which  may  entail  upon  their  children  such 
direful  results. 

Igasuric  Acid.  The  name  given  by  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventon  to  a peculiar  acid, 
Avhich  occurs,  in  combination  with  Strych- 
nia, in  Nux  Vomica,  and  in  the  Saint  I^^a- 
tius’s  Bean  {Fabia  Sancti  lynatius)^  from 
the  native  Malay  name  ; of  which  plant  the 
above  designation  is  taken.  The  acid  here 
spoken  of  is  so  diflerent  from  all  other 
known  acids,  that  by  some  its  existence  is 
doubted.  ■ 

Ignis  Fatuus  (Latin,  deceiving  fire).  A 
luminous  appearance  or  flame  seen  at  nigh! 
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hi  moist  or  boggy  places ; it  is  caused  by 
the  liberation  of  phosphorus  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
Jack-o-Lanthern  or  Will- with-the- Wisp. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a sure  indication 
of  unhealthy  exhalations  arising  from  the 
spot  about  which  it  appears. 

Ignis  Sacer  (Latin  for  sacred  hie). 
Commonly  called  St.  Anthony’s  Fire  {Ignus 
Sancti  Antonii) . This  is  the  Febris  Erysi- 
pclcitosci  of  Sydenham,  the  hose,  a form  of 
Erysipelas^  (which  see)  • . . 

Ignis  Volaticus  (Latin  for  flying  hre). 

A term  for  Erysipelas  (which  sec). 

Ignition  (Latin,  ignis).  The  effect  of 
caloric,  implying  an  emission  of  light  from 
bodies  which  are  much  heated,  without  their 
suffering  any  change  of  composition.  The 
point  of  ignition  or  red  heat  of  most  bodies 
is  about  800°  Fahr.  ; its  highest  point  is 
a perfectly  white  Beat.,  (which  see),  and 
Caloric. 

Igrrusine.  That  portion  of  volatile  oil 
which  is  odoriferous,  and  is  coloured  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  Ilerberger 
called  it  Elaiodon,  or  Elain  (which  see). 

Ileus  (Greek  cileo,  to  turn  about;  in 
Ijatiu  i’oZt'o,  hence  volvulus).  Ihis  is  cos- 
tiveness with  twisting  of  the  bowels.  (See 
Iliac  Passion.^  and  Colic) it  has  also  been 
called  Ghordapsus,  and  Miserere. 

Ilex.  The  laitin  name  for  the  Holm 
Oak,  now  the  general  term  applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  the  Bolly,  (which  see). 

Ilia  (plural  of  He,  Latin,  from  the  Greek 
eilco,  to  turn  about).  The  flanks  ; hence  ive 
have  the  terms — Iliac  Arteries,  which  are 
common  where  they  are  formed  by  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  aorta ; in  their  after  division 
they  are  termed  the  external  iliac,  and  the 
internal  or  hyproyastric  iliac.  Iliac  Pas- 
sion is  another  term  for  cold  ; Iliac  Region 
signifies  the  region  on  each  side  of  the 
Hypogastrium ; the  Iliac  Meso-colon  is  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  embraces  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ; Ilium  os  is 
the  haunch-bone;  and  Iliacus  internus,  a 
muscle  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ilium. 
Then  again,  Ilio  is  the  prefix  of  terms  ap- 
plied to  parts  connected  with  the_  Ilium,  or 
naunch-bone,  as  well  as  the  small  intestines, 
BO  called  from  the  convolutions  of  which 
they  are  composed  : thus  we  have  Ilio-lum- 
har,  an  artery  which  proceeds  from  Gie 
intemal  Iliac,  and  divides  into  an  ascending 
and  transverse  branch,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  lumbar  muscles;  Ilio  sacral, 
applied  to  ligaments  connecting  the  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  ; Ilio- 
femoral, the  designation  of  ligaments  of  the 
cip-iaint ; and  Ilio-<?olic,  the  name  of  the 


valve  by  which  the  ilium  opens  into  the 
colon. 

Imbecility  (Latin  imbecilis,  weak). 
Weakness  of  mind  or  intellect,  Idiotcff, 

Imbibation  (Latin  imbibo,  to  drink  in). 
This  is  the  act  of  imbibing,  or  absorption  of 
a liquid  into  the  pores  of  a solid.  The 
physiological  terms  imbibation  and  exuda- 
tion, or  transpiration,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Following 
the  example  of  Dutrochet,  however,  we  now 
generally  speak  of  the  imbibing  and  trans- 
piring processes  as  endosmosis  exosmosis 

(which  see) . 

Imitation.  The  imitative  tendency  is 
one  by  which  all  persons  are,  to  a great  de- 
gree, influenced,  but  especially  the  young, 
and  those  of  quick  nervous  sensibility; 
Hysteria,  Epilepsy,  and  several  other  dis- 
eases owe  their  extension  greatly  to  this  in- 
fluence, which  is  always,  to  some  extent, 
involuntary,  although  it  may  be  partially 
controlled  by  a strong  action  of  the  will. 
We  should  be,  at  all  times,  especially  careful 
to  guard  the  youthful  and  susceptible  from 
aught  which  may  improperly  excite  the 
imitative  faculty,  so  as  to  prevent  mis- 
chievous results;  they  have  been  known, 
when  placed  much  in  the  company  of  one 
who  stammered  or  squinted,  or  had  some 
other  unfortunate  peculiarity,  to  contract 
the  same  Habit  (which  see)._ 

Impenetrability  (Latin  in  not,  penetro 
to  penetrate).  The  property  by  which  a 
body  occupies  any  space  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  body.  It  is  generally  conceived 
that  all  matter  is  penetrable,  but  properly 
speaking  it  is  impenetrable ; that  which  is 
called  penetration  being  but  the  admission 
of  one  substance  into  the  pores  of  anotner. 

Imperatoria  Astrathum.  a native 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferce,  corn- 
monly  called  the  Great  Master  W^ort.  It  is 
aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was  formerljr 
held  in  such  high  repute  as  to  be  termed  the 
Divine  Remedy,  but  it  is  seldom  used  now. 

Imperforate  (Latin  innot,  perforatus 
bored  through).  A term  applied  to  any 
part  congenitally  closed,  as  the  anus,  tne 
hymen. 

Imperial.  A pleasant  cooling  beverage, 
or  summer  drink,  wdiich  may  be  made  by 
putting  2 ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  v.  ith 
4 ounces  of  Lump  Sugar,  and  a few  snees  of 
Lemon,  into  a jug,  and  pouring  on  u aboii« 
three  pints  of  boiling  waiter,  and  letting  it 
stand  until  cool.  This  may  bo  taken  gene- 
rally in  feverish  conditions  ot  the  s\ stem; 
sometimes,  however,  it  produces  iiiitation  in 
the  kidneys,  attended  wdth  pains  in  the  loins, 
and,  in^  this  case,  should  be  discontinued. 
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_ iMPETtoo  (Latin  xmpelo,  to  infect).  Va- 
rious kiiuls  ot  pustular  skin  diseases  come 
under  this  denomination,  but  it  is  most 
usually  applied  to  Vellow-crusted  Tetters,  or 
lellow  Scales  ; it  is  characterised  bv  clus- 
tered pustules,  terminating  in  a thin  yellow 
See  Scale^  and  'Tetters,  also 

OKin  Diseases. 

Implicated  (Latin  for  intertwisted). 
Old  medical  Avriters  applied  this  term  to 
those  parts  of  phj'sic  Avhich  have  a necessary 
dependence  upon  each  other;  but  the  mo- 
derns, following  Bellini,  apply  it  more  sig- 
niticantly  to  fevers,  where  two  at  the  same 
time  afflict  a person,  either  of  the  same  kind 
as  a double-tertian,  or  of  different  kinds,  as 
an  intermittent-tertian,  and  a quotidian,  or 
as  we  sometimes  say,  a semi-tertian.  See 
Fevers. 

Impluvium  (Latin  in,  and  pluo  to  run). 
A shower  bath;  sometimes,  also,  applied  to 
an  Embrocation  (which  see)  and  Bath, 
Imponderables  {in  not,  and  pondus 
Aveight).  Agents  Avhich  are  destitute  of 
Aveight,  as  Electricity,  Heat,  Light  (which 
se^. 

iAiPOTEXCE  (Latin  impotens,  unable).  In- 
capability of  sexual  intercourse.  This  may 
he  the  result  of  some  congenital  defect,  or 
of  disease  in  the  organs  ; but  it  most  com- 
monly arises  from  some  functional  or  moral 
cause.  The  class  of  criminal  indulgences 
involved  in  a consideration  of  this  subject 
are  such  as  Ave  can  but  hint  at  here ; to  un- 
veil their  secrets  Avould  be  to  open  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  degrading  pages  of  the 
book  of  humanity.  In  all  cases  of  impotence 
weAvould  recommend  an  immediate  recourse 
to  a medical  man ; but  by  no  means  to  place 
any  confidence  in  advertising  quacks,  who 
fatten  on  the  credulity  of  their  fellow  men. 

Impregnation.  The  act  of  generation 
on  the  part  of  the  male.  See  Conception. 

Inanition  (Latin  inaneo',  to  empty). 
Emptiness  from  long  fasting,  exhaustion, 
bee  Hunger. 

f^'CANTATiON  (Latin  to  enchant.1 

This  was  a mode  of  cux’ing  disease  much 
practised  in  the  old  times  of  superstition 
and  is  still  so  in  some  countries ; it  consists  of 
certain  charms  and  ceremonies,  and  is  prac- 
tised both  with  and  without  other  medicines 
or  remedial  means. 

Incarceration  (Latin  in,  and  career  a 
pnson)._  A term  applied  to  some  cases  of 
hernia  in  the  same  sense  as  strangulation; 
more  properly,  however.  Incarceration  is 
applied  to  obstruction  of  the  fcecal  matter 
^vithout  injur V to  the  texture  or  vitality  of 
the  boAvels.  See  Hernia. 

Incense.  The  gum  resin  qf  several 


species  of  Juniper,  so  called  becaui>e  mucli 
used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  See  Franks 
incense. 

Incineration  (Latin  incinero,  to  reduce 
to  ashes,  from  cinis  a cinder.)  The  process 
of  reducing  to  ashes  by  burning.  The 
combustion  of  animal  and  A^egetable  sub- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
ashes  as  a fixed  residue  is  very  common  in 
chemistry.  By  this  process  carbonates  are 
generally  formed. 

Incision  (Latin  incido,  to  cut).  The  act 
of  cutting  with  the  bistoury,  scissors,  &c.  in 
operations  and  dissections.  Incisores,  from 
the  same  root,  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
cutting  Teeth  (Avhicli  see) . 

Incombustible  Cloth.  A cloth  woven 
of  the  fibres  of  asbestos,  anciently  used,  as  it 
is  supposed,  for  Avrapping  round  dead  bodies 
w’hen  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  The  light 
gauzy  dresses  of  ballet-dancers  are  now 
made  uninflammable  by  being  subjected  to  a 
process  of  immersion  m a solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc.  Since  the  introduction  of 
crinoline,  and  consequent  extension  of  ladies’ 
skirts,  several  lamentable  accidents  liaA'e  oc- 
curred by  the  di'esses  taking  fire  at  the  low 
grates  Avhich  are  noAv  used  in  drawing  rooms ; 
it  Avould  be  Avell  therefore  to  make  all  ladies’ 
dresses  uninflammable  by  some  such  process. 

Incompatible  Salts.  We  say  that  one 
substance  is  incompatible  AAuth  anothei*, 
Avhen  the  tAvo  cannot  unite  ixi  solution 
Avithout  a chemical  decomposition.  It  is 
only,  hoAvever,  Avhen  the  solution  of  these 
salts  are  of  a certain  density  that  this  in- 
compatibility exists.  The  folloAving  table 
from  Henry’s  “Elements  of  Chemistry” 
may  be  useful  in  the  compounding  of  do- 
mestic medicines,  as  shoAvingAvhat  salts  may 
be  safely  used,  in  combination,  in  a fluid 
form  : — 

1st,  Fixed  Alkaline  Sulphates,  incompa- 
tible with  the  Nitrates  and  Muriates  of 
Lime  and  Magnesia ; 2nd,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
incompatible  with_  Alkalies,  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  and  Muriate  of  Barytes ; 3d,  Alum, 
incompatible  Avith  Alkalies,  Muriate,  &c.  of 
Barytes,  Nitrate,  Muriate,  and  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  Carbonate  of  Magnesia ; 4th,  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  incompatible  with  Alka- 
lies, Muriate,  &c.  of  Barytes,  Nitrate  and 
Muriate  of  Lime;  5th,  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
incompatible  with  Alkalies,  Muriate,  &c.  of 
Barytes,  Earthy  Substances;  6th,  IMuriate 
of  Barytes,  incompatible  with  Sulphates— 
Alkaline  and  Earthy  Carbonates  ; 7th,  Mu- 
riate of  Lime,  incompatible  with  Sulphates, 
except  of  Lime,  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia  ; 8th,  Muriate  of  Mag- 
nesia, incompatible  with  Alkaline  Carbonated 
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and  Alkaline  Sulphates;  9th,  Nitmte  of 
Lime,  incompatible  with  Alkaline  Carbo- 
nates, Carbonates  of  ^lagnesia  and  Alumina, 
Sulphates,  except  of  Lime. 

Incompressibility,  That  property  or  a 
substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  by  which 
it  resists  being  compressed  into  a smaller 
bulk.  The  ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies 
are  supposed  to  be  incompressible.^  _ 

Incontinence  of  Urine  (Latin  tn  not, 
contineo  to  contain).  This  is  very  common 
among  children,  and  may  be  ascribed  gene- 
rally, to  weakness ; although,  in  some  cases, 
it  is  owing  to  want  of  care  in  the  nurse  or 
mother.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  grown 
persons,  especially  in  males,  after  an  opera- 
tion for  stricture,  or_  some  disease  ot  the 
urinary  organs ; and  in  females  after  cnild- 
birth  ; it  may,  then,  be  attributed  to  some 
mechanical  defect  which  allows  the  "U-iom  to 
pass  off  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted,  bee  mad- 

dCT  \jV%YiC  % 

Incubation  (Latin  to  sit  upon).  A 

term  not  only  applied  to  the  period  during 
which  the  bird  sits  on  her  eggs,  but  also  to 
the  period  occupied  between  the  application 
of  the  cause  of  inflammation,  aud  the  lull 
establishment  of  that  process. 

Incubus  (same  root  as  the  above).  A 
distressing  weight  during  sleep,  usual  y 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a frighttul 
dream.  The  patient  fscb  as  though  grasped 
and  pressed  down  by  an  irresistibly  powerlul 
hand,  against  which  he  struggles  m yam ; he 
strives  to  cry  out,  but  cannot ; painfully  sits 
the  dreadlul  weight  upon 
seeiiis  almost  crushing  it  in.  At  length  he 
awakes  in  terror,  aud  starts  up  m his  bed, 
like  one  that  has  obtained  release  from  some 
great  danger.  This  may  proceed  from  various 
causes : such  as  lying  in  a cramped  and 
uneasy  position,  great  fatigue,  mental  irri- 
tation, or  flatulency ; but  the  most  common 
cause  is  eating  indigestible  food._  Dyspeptic 
people  are  very  subject  to  this  nightmare,_as 
it  is  commonly  called.  The  only  remedies 
wo  can  recommend  are,  avoidance  ot  ttie 
causes  above  enumerated,  and  a earetul 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  (bee 
Dijspepsia),  also  Ephialtes^  'vyliich 

arc  but  other  names  for  Nightmare,  and  Onei- 

rodunia.  . n -u  „ 

Incus  (Latin  for  an  anvil).  A small  bone 

of  the  internal  ear,  with  which  the  malleus 
b articulated  ; it  consists  of  a body  and  two 
crura.  See  Ear. 

Index  (Latin  indico.^  to  point  out).  The 
forefinger  is  so  called,  because  it  is  most 
commonly  used  for  pointing  with,  bee 

Indian  Fig.  (Scientific  name  Cactus 


Opuntia.,  ox  Opuntia  Vulgaris).  A member 
of  the  Cactus  family,  which  has  become 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to  ths 


inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  which,  espe- 
cially Sicily,  its  fruit  is  an  important  article 
of  diet ; it  is  a tree  on  wMch  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds,  and  it  is  said  that  its 
reddens  the  urine  of  those  who  habitually 
eat  of  it.  See  Fricldy  Fear.  . ^ . 

Indian  Kubber.  The  inspissitated  juice 
of  several  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
which,  when  it  first  flows  forth,  is  insipid, 
scentless,  and  of  a yellowish  white  coloui : 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  hardens,  and 
soon  becomes  darker.  _ There  are  various 
chemical  properties  which  render  this  sub- 
stance valuable,  in  both  the  fine  and  domes- 
tic arts ; but  its  elasticity  and  imperyious- 
ness  to  ivater  are  its  most  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  now,  for  many  uses,  superseded  by 
gutta  percha,  but  it  is  still  extensively  ap- 
plied to  such  uses  as  the  manufacture  of 
waterproof  sheeting,  &c.,  elastic,  air,  ana 
water  cushions,  and  Feds  (which  see.) 

Indication  (Latin  indied) . Circumstances 
which  point  out  in  a disease  what  remedies 
ought  to  be  applied.  A remedy  is  said  to  be 
contra-indicated  when  it  is  forbidden ; nom 
the  same  root  we  have  also  Indicator.,  8 
muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  by  which  the  point- 
ing motion  of  the  fore-finger  is  effected. 

Indigenous  (Latin  indigene,  a native). 
A term  applied  to  diseases,  animals,  c? 
plants,  peculiar  to  a country. 

Indigestion  (Latin  in,  _ not,  digero,  _ w 
distribute).  Interrupted,  difficult,  or  pare 
ful  digestion.  There  is  notlireg  of  which 
persons  who  are  out  ot  health  so  commonly 
tomplain  as  Indigestion,  to  which  they 
attribute  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  bad 
symptoms:  the  mischief,  they  sa.y,  is  all  in 
tL  Wnach ; and  so,  m fact,  it  very  fre- 
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quentiy  w ; and,  knowing  how  miscMeyous 
are  the  results  of  functional  derangements 
of  this  part  of  the  system,  they  should  be 
especially  careful  not  to  overtask  or  abuse 
its  powers  ; yet  how  little  regard  is  paid  to 
this  important  matter  generally ! and  we 
meet,  as  a natural  consequence,  dyspeptic 
grumblers  at  every  turn,  u e have  already, 
undeV  the  several  heads  of  Aliment^  Diges- 
tion^ Food,  &c.,  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  modes 
of  operation  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of 
the  kind  of  ingesta  best  adapted  for  suste- 
nance, and  most  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. AVe  have  now,  therefore,  only  to 
speak  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  Dyspepsia,  as  Indigestion  is  fre- 
quently called. 

First,  as  to  the  causes ; these  are  nu- 
merous : prominent  among  them  are  over- 
feeding, or  under-feeding  ; giving  the  organs 
either  too  much  or  too  little  to  do,  will  en- 
feeble them,  and  throw  them  out  of  working 
order;  going  too  long  between  meals,  or 
taking  them  too  frequently,  will  have  this 
effect  if  continued,  as  well  as  any  irregulari- 
ties of  living ; excesses,  or  vicious  in- 
dulgences ; sedentary  habits,  intense  mental 
study  and  toil,  over  fatigue,  or  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold  ; undue  mastication  of  food; 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind,  or  any  great 
shock  to  the  system,  either  of  a physical  or 
mental  character ; inordinate  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  tobacco,  opium,  or  other 
narcotics  ; all  these,  and  many  more,  are 
causes  of  Indigestion,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  of  them  is  eating  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  “The  food  we  take,”  says  Dr. 
Watson,  “should  be  well  ground  in  the 
mill  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. _ It  is  probable  that  the  increased 
longevity  of  the  modem  generations  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  the  capability  of 
chewing  food,  which  the  skill  of  the  dentist 
prolongs  to  persons  having  defective  teeth.” 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  whatever 
passes  the  stomach  undissolved  by  the  gas- 
tric juice— which  cannot  act  on  it  sufficiently 
if  it  is  not  well  masticated — goes  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  a similar  state,  and 
not  only  affords  no  nutriment  to  the  body 
but  causes  functional  derangement,  which 
if  continued,  is  likely  to  lead  to  absolute 
organic  disease.  In  strong  healthy  persons 
who  lead  an  active  life,  such  substances  may 
do  no  great  harm  ; nay,  if  the  bowels 
are_  sluggish,  they  may  prove  beneficial  by 
acting  as  a stimulus — hence  the  utility  of 
brown  bread,  which  contains  a considerable 
portion  of  bran ; but  to  those  who  have  weak, 
or  even  but  ordinary  digestive  powers,  food 


insufficiently  masticated  will,  in  the  end, 
if  not  immediately,  prove  injurious:  it  will 
sometimes,  when  passed  down  the  alimentary 
canal  in  this  state,  act  almost  like  a poison, 
^ving  the  patient  no  ease  nor  rest  until  it 
is  got  nd  of,  either  by  means  of  a strong 
purgative  or  an  emetic. 

symptoms  of  Indigestion  are  almost 
as  various  as  the  causes  ; habitual  constipa- 
tion, flatulency,  acid  eructations,  with  heart- 
burn and  water-brash,  loss  of  appetite,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting,  restlessness  and  fearful 
dreams,  pains  in  the  chest  and  weight  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  headache  and,  by 
sympathy,  all  kinds  of  nervous  pains. 
These  are  among  the  most  common,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  is  set  forth  under 
their  several  heads.  We  may,  however, 
make  a few  remarks  upon  the  general  mode 
of  treatment  necessary  to  be  adopted.  If 
strong,  active,  and  otherwise  healthy  per- 
sons are  troubled  with  Indigestion,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  stimulating  purgatives 
should  be  first  tried,  combined  with  mer- 
curials, if  the  biliary  secretions  are  not  as 
they  should  be  : Ehubarb,  Ginger,  and  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  about  10  grains  of  the  first, 
and  5 of  each  of  the  second  and  third,  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner  will  be  good ; or  a 
5 grain  Rhubarb  Pill,  with,  every  other 
night  or  so,  an  alterative,  in  the  shape  of 
a 3 grain  Blue  Bill.  The  supper  should 
be  Gruel  with  a little  Salt,  and  Brown 
Bread  should  be  eaten  regularly  for  a 
ime  ; about  half  a teaspoon  ful  of  Mustard 
Seeds  swallowed  occasionally  will  also 
3e_  of  service.  The  proper  action  of  the 
skin  as  an  excretory  organ  should  be 
promoted  by  frequent  washing  and  friction; 
and  all  indulgence  in  strong  drinks  and  rich 
::ood  avoided.  For  weakly  persons  of  seden- 
;ary  habits,  a light  nourishing  diet  is  re- 
quired, with  gentle  aperients;  a glass  of 
Bitter  Ale  with  the  dinner  is  good,  or  of 
Sherry  or  Port  wine  ; exercise  and  cheerful 
company,  if  it  can  be  had,  and  plenty  of 
sleep  ; a pill  composed  of  Ox-gall  evaporated 
to  a proper  consistance,  with  Extract  of 
Gentian  and  Aloes — say  a drachm  of  each, 
and  24  grains  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  made 
into  24  pills,  two  to  be  taken  every  day,  an 
hour  before  dinner,  have  been  found  bene- 
ficial. ^ Dyspeptic  people  are  often  hypo- 
chondriacs, the  one,  in  some  cases,  being  the 
effect  of  the  other ; they  should  have  diver- 
sion, change  of  scene,  something  to  make 
them  forget  their  troubles,  real  or  imaginarv. 
Europeans  who  remain  for  awhile  in  warm 
climates,  generally  return  dyspeptic ; that 
is  in  consequence  of  the  enervating  effect 
of  the  heat,  and  the  excess  of  stimulus  g©o 
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* orally  taken,  the  stomach  loses  tone — the 
digestive  organ?  hecome  weak  and  inert ; in 
this  case,  the  Bath  or  other  Chalybeate 
Water,  will  be  the  best  resource,  with  a 
tolerably  generous  diet,  but  not  too  much 
wine  and  brandy ; digestive  dinner  pills, 
and  so  forth ; the  bile  is  more  generally  at 
fault,  thefore  a Mercurial  Pill  now  and  then 

is  required.  _ t j 

Induction  (Latin  xnductio) . Introduc- 
ing. In  electricity,  the  effect  of  an  insu- 
lating electrified  body  which  tends  to  pro- 
d\iCG  Rn  opposite  olcctriceilstcito  msiinoiiiiQ- 
ing  bodies;  similar  to  this  is  Magnetic 
Induction  ; and  Electro- Magnetic  Induction 
is  the  production  of  magnetism  by  electricity 
in  motion.  See  Electricity  ALagnetism. 

Induration  (Latin  induro,  to  harden). 
This  is  the  effect  of  chronic  inflammation, 
producing  an  increase  in  the  natural  epn- 
sistence  of  organs ; it  is  opposed  to  softening, 
or  as  the  French  say,  ramollessement. 

Inertia  (Latin  iners,  sluggish). _ Some- 
times erroneously  called  vis  inertia,  these 
two  words  contradicting  each  other.  The 
above  term  is  applied  to  express  the  inac- 
tivity or  opposing  force  of  matter,  with  re- 
gpoct  to  rest  or  m.otion.  It  is  overcome  by 
attraction,  or  by  external  force.  Thus,  then, 
in  natural  philosophy,  wm  estimate  the  quan- 
titv  of  matter  by  that  of  its  inertia,  and  we 
estimate  the  quantity  of  this  lattei,  by  that 
of  the  force  required  to  put  it  in  motion  at 
a certain  given  rate. 

In  Surgery,  we  apply  to  term  inertia  to 
that  condition  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  does 
not  properly  contract  after  parturition ; in 
that  case  wm  have  uterine  Ilcemorrhage 

(wdiichsoe).  _ . 

Infants.  As  ours  is  a book  especially 
designed  for  the  mother  and  the  nuise,  the 
treatment  of  children  is  one  on  which  we 
shall  naturally  be  expected  to  dwell  at  con- 
siderable length.  AV e shall,  therefore,  take 
the  first  stage  of  infantile  existence  as  our 
starting  point,  and,  in  as  brief  and  clear  a 
manner  as  possible,  explain  the  various 
operations  and  processes,  means  and  mea- 
sures, w’hich  are,  or  may  be,  necessa.^  for 
bringing  a child  safely  through  the  dimcul- 
ties  and  dangers  of  babyhood.  How  great 
are  these  dangers  is  shown  by  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  nearly  half  the  chil- 
dren born  in  this  country  die_  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years  ; this  is  a fearful 
rate  of  mortality,  and  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  notwithstanding  our  high 
state  of  civilisation,  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  defective  in  the^  general  run 
of  our  infant  management : indeed,  it  has 
struck  us  as  not  unlikely  that  the  too  com  • 


mon  practice  of  mothers  in  the  upper,  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
of  delegating  to  others  that  most  tender  and 
delicate  of  the  mother’s  duties,  viz,  suck- 
ling the  child,  may  possibly  have  something 
to  do  with  this  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  infants,  and  w'O  wmuld  impress  upon 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  mothers,  or 
likely  to  become  such,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  necessity  should  induce 
them  to  forego  the  performance  of  this  most 
pleasing  and  sacred  duty.  Even  if  the  child 
have  all  the  aids  and  appliances  that  wealth 
can  procure — a healthy  wet-nurse,  and  the 
most  careful  possible  of  hired  superin- 
tendance— it  can  never  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  the  same  chances  of  escaping 
the  dangers  which  beset  its  early  career,  as 
if  it  drew  nourishment  from  the  mother’s 
breast,  was  nursed  in  the  mother’s  arais,  and 
watched  over  by  the  anxious  carefulness  of 
the  mother’ s heart.  There  are  cases  we  know, 
and  many,  in  which  the  child  must  of 
necessity  be  deprived  of  these  advantages, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  those  who  are 
net  its  natural  guardips ; but  there  are 
many  more  cases  in  which  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  such  deprivation — only  “ the 
usages  of  polite  society  require  it.”  Far 
“more  honoured,”  we  wmuld  say,  are  such 
customs  “in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance.” Mothers!  suckle  your  infants,  if 
God  has  blessed  you  with  the  means  of 
doing  so  ; if  you  have  health  and  strength, 
and  can  by  any  possibility  do  it,  wmteh  over 
your  tender  nurslings,  and  bind  them  to  you 
so  closely  by  the  cords  of  natural  affection,^ 
that  no  after  change,  or  circumstance  of 
life,  shall  be  able  to  loosen  those  blessed 
ties.  But  this  is  a digression  into  w'hich 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
tempted,  and  from  w^hich  we  must  return 
to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  subject. 

Infant  Alanagement.  Directly  the  little 
creatui'e  has  entered  upon  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence, and  has  been  washed  and  dressed  by 
the  experienced  hands  of  a careful  nurse ; 
after  the  first  feeble  cry  has  been  uttered— 
that  cry  that  so  thrills  the  mother’s  heart, 
it  will  be  well  content  to  be  quiet  for  a 
while,  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and  placed 
in  the  maternal  arms,  or,  if  that  may  not 
be,  between  the  blankets,  or  in  the  nurse’s 
lap  ; there  will  be  a calm  breathing,  and  a 
flush  of  life  spread  over  the  tiny  face  ; and 
the  eyes,  which  have  only  once  yet  looked 
upon  the  world,  will  be  closed  in  sleep.  It 
is  probable  that,  for  many  hours,  the  infant 
will  be  thus  calmly  sleeping,  as  motionless 
as  Chantry’s  chiselled  children  ; one  can 
only  tell  it  lives  by  the  heaving  of  the  chest, 
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ai.il  Vhe  colour  in  the  slightly-unrled  lips 
Hiul  small  lineaments;  but  at  the  end  of 
•omo  hours,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be 
a slight  restless  motion,  as  the  pulse  of 
life  grows  stronger  in  the  veins,  and  the  de- 
mands of  nature  for  sustenance  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  The  mother  has,  ere 
this,  probably,  sufficiently  recovered  her 
strength  to  be  able  to  take  the  child  to  her 
bosom,  and  holding  it  there  in  a loving  em- 
brace, she  counts  every  tiny  pulsation  with 
a delight  which  only  a mother  can  experi- 
ence. But  she  cannot  yet  satisfy  the  want 
of  wliich  the  Infant  is  but  half  conscious, 
for  unlik'O  the  lower  animals,  which  can 
suckle  their  young  directly  they  are  born, 
the  lacteal  fluid  will  not  flow  from  her  breast 
intil  tlie  end  of  the  second,  or  sometimes, 
even  the  third  day.  It  is  concluded  by  some 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Infant  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  breast  until  that  period  ; but 
Dr.  ]\larshall  Hall  says  “ Let  this  applica- 
tion he  made  as  soon  as  the  fatigue  of  labour 
is  perfectly  over,  if  the  mother  is  doing 
well.  The  child’s  mouth  is  softer  than  that 
of  the  nurse.  The  secretion  of  the  milk  will 
be  greatly  excited,  and  the  milk  secreted 
will  be  equally  gently  removed.  There 
will  then  be  no  milk  abscess — ^no  milk  fever 
in  many  cases  in  which  these  must  other- 
wise occur.  If  the  Infant  be  not  early  ap- 
plied, the  breast  becomes  swollen,  and  the 
nipple  drawn  in;  and  nursing  becomes  at 
once  difficult  and  painful  to  the  mother,  and 
a source  of  fretfulness  to  the  Infant.”  ^ 

It  is  very  common  for  a fiurse  to  give  to 
an  Infant,  a few  hours  after  it  is  born,  a 
very  little  thin,  perfectly  smooth  Oatmeal 
Gruel ; this  affords  the  necessary  nutriment, 
and  excites  a gentle  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  has  the  effect  of  relieving  them  of 
a thick,  dark-coloured  matter,  technically 
called  meconium^  which  they  contain  at 
birth ; a drop  or  two  of  Castor  Oil  is  also 
given,  with  or  without  the  Gruel ; this, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  there  is 
no  valid  objection"  to  it,  therefore,  if  it  is 
the  nurse’s  usual  practice,  she  need  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  matter.  If,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  no  sustenance  can  be 
obtained  from  the  mother’s  breast,  a little 
lukewarm  fluid,  composed  of  cow’s  Milk  and 
Water,  in  equal  proportions,  and  slightly 
sweetened  with  Lump  Sugar,  should  be 
given  in  a feeding  bottle,  with  a prepared 
calve’ 8 teat,  or  a nipple  of  India-rubber 
fitted  to  it;  by  this  the  child’s  mouth  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  natural  mode  of 
obtaining  nourishment ; when  this  kind  of 
food  has  has  once  been  given,  it  should  be 
continued  about  every  two  hours  or  so,  a 
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very  small  quantity  at  the  time ; letting  tha 
child,  before  each  feeding,  ’endeavour  to 
obtain  it  from  the  mother’s  breast  first  ; as 
soon  as  it  can  do  this,  of  course  all  artificial 
food  should  be  put  aside — that  is,  if  the 
tlow  of  milk  is  sufficient ; if  not,  the  breast 
and  the  bottle  may  be  used  alternately, 
for  awhile.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  truly  ob- 
serves, that  “the  mother’s  milk  and  the 
mother’s  warmth  are  the  proper  sources  of 
nutriment  and  heat  to  her  own  Infant ; it 
should  lie  on  no  other  breast  and  in  no 
other  arras.”  And  certainl}'^,  for  the  first 
six  or  eight  mouths  of  infantile  life,  no 
other  than  the  natural  nutriment  is  re- 
quired, provided  the  supply  of  this  be  good, 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  ; should  this  not 
be  the  case,  the  question  of  artificial  food 
will  have  to  be  considered,  unless  a wet 
nurse  is  engaged,  against  which  there  are 
many  objections,  both  economical  and  moral. 

The  following  considerations  are  ui’ged 
by  Dr.  Hall  as  to  the  morality  of  the  em- 
ployraent  of  a wet  nurse : — 1.  If  she  be  a 
married  woman,  it  is  obviously  exceedingly 
wrong  to  take  her  from  her  own  husband, 
who,  thus  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  will  be  apt  to  wander  into  paths  of 
vice.  2.  If  the  wet  nurse  be  unmarried, 
her  own  Infant  may  become  the  victim  of 
her  desertion.  It  is  astonishing  how  fearlul 
is  the  mortality  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor,  when  thus  forsaken  by  their  unnatural 
mothers. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
necessity  for  a wet  nurse  is  sometimes  im- 
perative, in  that  an  Infant  may  die  for 
want  of  a nurse,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
question  what  plan  may  be  morally  and 
properly  adopted. 

It  may  occasionally  happen  that  an  un- 
married mother  shall  lose  her  own  Infant ; 
in  such  a case  her  milk  may  be  preserved 
in  order  that  she  may  fulfil  the  office  of 
wet-nurse. 

In  other  cases,  whether  of  emergency  o? 
oUierwisc,  those  who  desire  the  services  of  a 
wet  nurse,  should  take  her  together  with 
her  own  Infant,  enabling  her  by  strict  dis- 
cipline in  diet,  air,  exercise^  rest,  &c.,  to 
nurse  both  children.  If  married, _ she  should 
be  taken  from  her  own  home  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. If  unmarried,  she  should  be  received 
with  her  own  Infant ; and  such  is  the  most 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding ; for  thus  she 
herself  may  be  reclaimed  from  a course  of 
vice  and  misery.  If  stout,  she  will  be  en- 
abled to  nurse  both  Infants;  if  otherwise, 
her  own  has  the  first,  or  rather  only  claim 
upon  her.”  The  observations  of  this  autho- 
rity upon  Infant  management  are  so  good 
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that  we  are  tempted  to  continue  our  quota- 
tions. “Every  noble-minded  and  tender- 
hearted mother  will  desire  to  nurse  her  own 
Infant ; and  if  she  pursue  the  proper  course 
of  conduct,  she  will  generally  be  enabled  to 
do  so.  If  it  should  really  be  otherwise,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  In- 
fant should  not  be  brought  up  by  the 
hand.  But  if  a nurse  be  chosen,  it  should 
be,  if  possible,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
Nursing  her  own  Infant,  the  mother  be- 
comes the  watch  over  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment; over  its  health  and  happiness. 
Have  you  never  seen  an  Infant  rickety 
because  it  was  ill-nursed  .J'  Have  you  never 
known  incurable  and  insidious  diseases  to 
steal  in  from  a similar  cause  ? Have  you 
not  an  eye  also  to  see  that  one  Infant  is 
happy  and  another  miserable,  although  but 
*Ti  Infant  Be  assured  that  it  is  the  mo- 
ther’s fault  if  the  Infant’s  limbs  are  crooked, 
or  its  mind  unhappy  ; or,  I had  almost  said, 
if  its  health  be  impaired.  To  every  mother, 
then,  is  to  be  committed  the  care  of  her 
own  Infant,  in  its  largest,  broadest  sense. 
She  is  the  first  to  submit  herself  to  all  those 
rules  of  diet,  medicine,  exercise  and  quiet, 
which  are  essential  to  insure  her  own  good 
health.  She  is  then  to  supply  her  own  In- 
fant with  milk,  and  Avith  Avarmth,  and  for 
this  latter  purpose,  she  should  lay  it  by  her 
own  side  in  the  night.  She  should,  in  the 
third  place,  become  the  superintendent  of 
its  health,  detecting  the  first  signs  of  indis- 
position, and  seeking  immediately  for  the 
remedy. 

Nor  does  the  mother’s  ofiSce  terminate 
even  here.  But  she  will  go  on  to  super- 
intend the  development  of  its  mental  poAvers, 
its  dispositions,  and  its  affections.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  true  man  of 
science,  and  the  philanthropist,  with  regard 
to  a mother’s  ofiice  and  duties,  and  it  would 
please  us  Avell  to  quote,  yet  more,  lai'gel)' 
from  this  distinguished  physician’s  “ Ler- 
ters  to  a Mother,”  but  that  our  space  is 
required  for  that  which  has  a more  practical 
bearing  on  our  subject;  Dr.  Bull  observes, 
“ that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
disease,  in  the  early  days  of  infantile  life,  is 
improper  management  in  relation  to  diet, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  suffering  and 
mortality  Avhich  occurs  during  this  period, 
arises  from  this  cause  alone  ;”  and  he  points 
out  very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  necessity 
there  is  of  nursing  upon  a regular  plan  to 
insure  the  present  and  future  health  of  the 
child. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  “Many 
rnrses,  acting  upon  the  erroneous  notion, 
tiiat  liquid  food  contains  but  little  nourish- 


ment, think  it  necessary  to  administer  food 
often,  and  thus  oppress  the  stomach,  and 
excite  vomiting ; observing,  again,  that 
immediate  relief  follows  the  emptying  of 
the  stomach,  they  further  adopt  the  notion 
that  vomiting  is  a sign  of  health,  and  by  this 
false  reasoning  are  led  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  positive  mischief  to  the  child. 
This  can  only  be  rectified  by  observing  hoAV 
long  a child  can  suck  vigorously,  and  what 
quantity  it  can  take  Avithout  tliis  rejection  of 
the  food ; each  meal  can  then  be  gradually 
diminished,  until  the  evil  is  remedied. 

The  position  of  the  Infant  during  the  time 
of  feeding  is  of  consequence ; if  fed  from  the 
breast,  it  Avill  naturally  be  placed  in  a semi- 
erect  position ; and  if  artificially,  it  should 
also  be  slightly  raised,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  body 
Avarm  ; for  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
Avhile  suckled  at  the  breast,  it  derives  great 
Avarmth  therefrom  ; in  this  position,  too,  it 
can  sAvallow  the  food  more  comfortably  than 
when  laid  flat  on  its  back,  and  the  nurse 
can  more  easily  perceive  Avhen  it  has  had 
enough. 

It  is  a great  error  to  give  the  Infant 
either  the  breast  or  the  bottle  too  fre- 
quently ; every  three  or  four  hours  will  be 
often  enough  in  most  cases  : a child  is  not 
always  hungry  Avhen  it  cries;  there  may 
be  pain  or  uneasiness  of  some  sort,  and  over- 
feeding will  only  increase  the  evil,  although 
sucking  may  for  a time  keep  it  quiet ; the 
digestive  organs  require  rest  Avith  the 
young,  as  with  adults,  and  indeed  more  so, 
on  account  of  their  being  far  more  weakly. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  say  some- 
thing here  about  Feeding  Bottles,  and  Arti- 
ficial Teats^  both  of  which  are  required  for 
children  brought  up  by  hand : the  bottle 
Avhich  has  been  most  commonly  used  is  of 
this  shape — 


Avith  a prepared  calf’s  teat,  or  one  of  India- 
rubber,  over  the  nose.  Of  late  the  use  of 
this  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by 
several  new  inventions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  as  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, MaAv’s  Improved  Deeding  Bottle,  with 
teat  of  prepared  ivory  or  caoutchouc,  and 
another  by  the  same  manufacturer,  of  which 
we  give  a cut,  the  first  in  next  page. 

These  are  both  very  good  and  useful  arti- 
cles ; but  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
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^erence  to  “The  iiritisLi  Feeding  Bottle,” 
invented  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  26,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  wMch  is  represented  belov — 


Its  advantages  are,  as  tlio  Lancet  truly  states, 
that — “It  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
without  the  food  running  out.  The  supply  of 


food  can  be  regulated,  by  means  of  a stop-cocl^ 
while  the  Infant  is  sucking,  without  remov- 
ing the  teat  from  the  mouth,  so  that  biscuit- 
food,  or  a single  drop  of  milk,  can  be  passed 
through,  or  the  supply  can  be  immediately 
stopped.  Being  electro-plated,  on  white 
metal,  it  may  be  instantaneousl}’’  cleaned 
by  washing  in  water.  Unlike  wood,  ivory, 
or  bone,  it  is  impervious  to  water,  and  can- 
not become  sour.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  the  Infant  drawing  air  with  the  food,  a 
frequent  cause  of  convulsions.  The  whole 
is  so  simple  that  a child  may  be  instructed 
to  manage  it.” 

We  should  observe  that  the  teat  of  this 
bottle  is  of  soft  enamelled  India-rubber, 
finely  perforated  to  imitate  ’’he  nipple, 
which  can  be  instantaneously  removed, 
washed,  and  wiped  diy. 

In  a little  code  of  instructions  which  Mr. 
Cooper  issues  with  his  bottle,  he  makes 
some  remarks  on  cleanliness^  which  will 
equally  apply  to  all  contrivances  of  the 
kind; — “In  rearing  by  hand  the  utmost 
cleanliness  is  indispensable,  and  neither  the 
bottle  nor  the  nipple  should  ever  be  laid 
aside  without  being  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water,  wiped  dry,  and  the  mouthpiece 
not  put  into  the  bottle  until  required.  A 
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bottle  brush,  an  extra  teat,  and  an  extra 
bottle,  in  case  of  accident,  should  be  kept  in 
the  nursery.”  Again,  as  to  quiet  after  mealSy 
wo  may  quote  with  advantage  from  this 
little  pamphlet: — “In  whatever  way  the 
Infant  is  brought  up,  its  treatment,  after 
being  nursed  or  fed,  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  existence  the  Infant  will  tall 
asleep  immediately  after  having  the  breast, 
and  this,  as  being  the  order  of  nature, 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  If,  from  thought- 
less gaiety  or  activity  in  the  nurse,  it  bo 
dandled,  carried  to  the  window,  or  other- 
wise excited,  indigestion  will  be  sure  to 
follow,  accompanied  possibly  by  nervous 
iiTitation,  colicky  pains,  or  bowel  com- 
plaints ; even  when  so  much  sleep  is  no 
longer  required,  quiet  for  some  time  after 
feeding  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  much 
bodily  activity  immediately  after  meals  is 
unfavourable  to  easy  digestion  in  a delicate 
constitution.” 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
“ milk  ought  to  be  the  diet  of  Infants  for  a 
certain  time,  and  it  alone  will  be  sufficiently 
nourishing  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  chil- 
dren— perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a hun- 
dred. Fewer  children  would  perish,  if  so 
fed,  than  are  destroyed  by  rushihg  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  feeding  them  with  more 
viscid  food ; the  use  of  farina  or  farinaceous 
foods  for  all  Infants  under  the  age  of  nine 
months,  and  even  in  many  beyond  that, 
lays  the  foundation  of  future  disease ; the 
powers  of  assimilation  in  an  infant  not 
being  suited  for  such  food,  Milk  alone  is 
the  natural  food,  and  this  should  be  pure, 
not  skimmed,  nor  previously  reduced  by 
water — unless  in  the  country,  where  the 
milk  is  particularly  rich,  and  then  it  may 
be  reduced  with  one-third  of  water ; in 
warm  weather  the  milk  should  be  placed  in 
the  coolest  place  that  can  be  found  ; and 
should  there  be  the  slightest  tendency  to 
acidity  observed,  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
jected; sweetening  with  sugar  in  such  a 
case  would  but  increase  the  evil.”  As  to 
the  temperature  of  the  food  ; — “ Our  great 
aim  ought  to  be  to  follow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  footsteps  of  nature ; and  as  we 
may  observe  that  96  or  98°  Fahr.  is  the 
temperature  of  the  mother’s  milk,  so  should 
we  give  it  to  the  Infant;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  this,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  a thermometer  should  be 
kept  in  every  nursery.  The  milk  should 
not  be  boiled,  but  a jug  containing  it  may 
be  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  so  the  re- 
quired heat  retained.” 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject 
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we  think  it  well  to  advert  to  two  useful  in- 
ventions, viz.  Taylor’s  India  Rubber  Tubes 
for  Feeding  Infants,  which  do  not  require 
to  be  tied  on  the  bottles,  and  are  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  bottle  or  food,  however  thick  ; 
and  the  Registered  Nipple  Protector,  of 
which  we  give  a cut. 


A,  represents  a shield  of  glass  having  a 
socket ; B,  is  an  India  rubber  teat,  which 
clings  to  the  nose  of  the  shield,  perfectly 
air-tight ; and  by  sucking  which  tlie  milk  is 
oljtaincd,  without  giving  any  pain  or  suffer- 
ing to  the  mother.  The  neck  of  the  shield 
is  bent  diagonally  to  direct  the  teat  conve- 
niently to  the  child’s  mouth. 

Having  thus,  as  we  imagine,  said  all  that 
is  necessary  on  the  subject  of  food  and  feed  - 
ing we  will  go  back  to  the  period  of  birth, 
and  speak  of  other  important  matters,  on 
which  it  is  desirable  that  the  mother  or  nurse 
should  be  informed.  It  sometimes  happens 
after  a protracted  labor  that  the  Infant, 
when  brought  forth,  appears  of  a purple  tint 
over  the  surface,  aud  without  the  power  to 
breathe,  in  this  case;  the_  nurse’s  finger, 
covered  with  a piece  of  thin  linen, ^ should 
be  passed  into  the  mouth  to  cleanse  it  of  the 
viscid  mucus  which  may  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  air  into  the  lungs;  if  the  navel 
cord  pulsates  it  should  not  be  tied  at 
once,  but  may  be  after  the  lapse  ot  a few 
minutes,  when  it  should  be  tied  without 
further  delay ; in  the  mean  time,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  rescue  the  suspended 
animation  in  the  child  by  patting  it  slightly 
on  the  back,  blowing  on  its  face,  and  placing 
its  body  in  warm  water  up  to  the  neck, 
taking  care  that  the  mouth  and  nostrils  do 
not  become  submerged.  Efforts  should  then 
be  made  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  alternately 
breathing  into  the  child’s  mouth,  and  then 
pressing  upon  its  chest  and  abdomen,  so  aa 


to  imitate  the  act  of  respiration  ; this  ia^f: 
effort  should  be  persevered  in  for  a con- 
siderable time,  as  it  has  often  proved  suo  • 
cessful  in  a child  apparently  born  dead. 

Electricity  has  sometimes  proved  a power- 
ful agent  of  recovery  in  these  cases  ; the 
great  difficulty  has  been  in  obtaining  a ready 
mode  of  application.  Pulvermacher’  sElectric 
Chains  appear  to  offer  this,  but  we  are  not 
aware  whether  they  have  been  successfully 
employed  (see  Electricity) . W e now  come  to 
washing  and  dressing : As  soon  as  the  Infant 
has  been  examined  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
properly  formed,  pd  the  umbilical  cord 
has  been  properly  tied,  it  should  be  washed 
in  soft  water,  at  a temperature  of  about  98, 
with  soap  and  flannel,  so  as  to  remove  the 
white  unctuous  matter  which  covers  the  skin ; 
this  should  be  done  effectually,  _ but  vm*y 
gently,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fraying 
the  skin ; particular  regard  being  had  to  the 
arm-pits  and  other  folds  of  the  body,  into 
which,  when  the  drying  is  properly  effected, 
a little  starch  powder  should  be  dusted  by 
means  of  the  powder  puff;  the  drying  should 
be  done  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  fire 
to  avoid  scorching.  The  portion  of  the 
navel  cord  which  remains  attached  to  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  a piece  of  soft 
linen,  over  which  should  be  passed  a binder 
of  flannel  about  6 inches  Avide,  and  long 
enough  to  go  twice  round  the  body  firmly, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  cause  pressure,  Avhich 
might  interfere  with  respiration ; this  binder 
should  be  fastened  with  needle  and_  thread, 
and  not  by  pins  ; and  this  caution  will  apply 
to  all  tlie  wrappers  or  clothing  of  the  child, 
then  or  at  a future  time.  When  ail  this  is 
done,  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a flannel 
receiver  and  wrapped  up  warmly,  but  not 
covered  so  closely  as  to  cover  the  face  and 
mouth  ; it  should  then  be  placed  in  a cradle 
to  sleep,  or  better  than  this,  on  the  bed  by 
the  side  of  its  mother,  whose  natural  ivarmth 
will  be  communicated  to  her  Infant.  On 
the  question  of  first  feeding  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  as  to  clothing  generally,  it  will , 
be  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  should  be 
warm  and  loose,  and  easy  to  slip  off  or  on  : 
people  used  to  swaddle  their  children  up 
like  mummies,  and  put  them  into  small 
straight  jackets  directly  they  were  born, 
but  happily  this  absurd  and  pernicious 
custom  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  as  in  a giefR 
degree  has  the  practice  of  dosing  them  with 
rue  tea,  sugar  and  butter,  or  stuffing  them 
with  soaked  bread  or  gruel,  long  before  their 
digestive  organs  were  fitted  for  such  heavy 
food.  One  more  caution— no  night  caps ; the 
little  heads  are  plenty  hot  enough  without 
artificial  covering. 
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Norshouldthe  cradle  orbassinette  in  which 
the  Infant  sleeps  be  shut  in  too  closely  with 
curtains;  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  required,  of  course  guarding 
against  draughts  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  A hair^  and  next  to  that  a 
cotton -wool  mattress,  is  best  for  sleeping  on, 
and  it  should  be  guarded  against  wet  by  a 
waterproof  covering ; light  blankets  should 
be  used  only,  and  sheets  dispensed  with,  for 
a time  at  all  events.  The  pilloiv  should  not 
be  so  large  and  soft  as  to  allow  the  head  to 
sink  in,  and  thus  generate  heat  and  perspira- 
tion. After  each  washing,  which  should 
take  place  every  night  and  morning,  reac- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  gentle  friction 
of  the  hand  for  a few  minutes  ; allowing  the 
child  to  stretch  its  limbs  before  the  fire, 
although  at  a proper  distance  from  it.  The 
most  scrupulous  care  should  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  skin ; as  the  matter  which  is 
conveyed  away  by  this  excretory  organ 
would  be  likely,  if  retained,  to  act  most  in- 
juriously upon  the  susceptible  nervous  sys- 
tem of  an  Infant.  Another  matter  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  in  fat  children  especially, 
is  the  condition  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  skin  in  the  creases  and  folds ; trouble- 
some sores,  and  much  local  irritation,  acting 
prej  udiciously  upon  the  whole  system,  are 
often  the  result  of  the  chafing  which  here 
takes  place  if  this  be  neglected ; the  mois- 
ture of  such  parts  should,  as  before  de- 
scribed, be  absorbed  by  the  starch  powder, 
and  a piece  of  soft  linen  spread  with  Sper- 
maceti Ointment,  and  dipped  in  Elder-flower 
water  should  be  inserted  between  the  folds 
of  the  skin.  The  navel  cord  too,  will  re- 
quire particular  attention;  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  left  attached  to  the  child  will 
separate  from  the  navel,  and  drop  oflf ; it  may 
be  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  it  may  re- 
main on  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  ; no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  hurry  this  pro- 
process ; when  it  is  completed,  there  is  left 
generally  just  a puckered  state  of  the  skin 
in  a good  healthy  condition  ; but  sometimes 
there  is  bleeding  and  inflammation,  whicli 
may  result  in  ulceration.  When  there  is 
much  bleeding  ; the  child  most  likely  dies ; 
attempts  may  be  made  to  stop  it  by  binding, 
and  astringent  applications,  such  as  Vinegar 
and  Water,  or  Alum  lotion,  but  they  are 
seldom  of  much  avail.  Sometimes  a child’s 
navel  does  not  properly  close,  and  then  there 
is  protrusion  of  the  bowels  as  often  as  the 
child  cries,  or  is  in  any  way  violently  ex- 
cited ; in  this  case  there  should  be  placed, 
under  the  binder,  a tolerably  stout  compress 
of  linen  so  as  to  press  lightly  upon  the 
aperture  ; this  will  be  sufficient  for  the  first 


six  weeks  or  so,  but  after  that  a more  effec- 
tual remedy  must  be  applied  in  the  shape 
of  a slice  of  cork,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover, 
and  project  some  distance  beyond,  the  aper- 
ture, padded  to  an  inch  thick  with  folds  of 
linen,  and  affixed  to  two  cross  pieces  of 
plaister  as  in  the  following  figure 


The  plaister  must  be  warmed,  and  stuck 
on  the  belly  of  the  child,  in  the  position  here 
indicated ; and  the  binder  placed  over  it  so 
that  the  cork  covers  and  presses  upon  the 
opening  of  the  navel.  This  apparatus  should 
be  renewed  every  two  or  three  days ; when 
there  is  inflammatory  tendency,  the  cork 
will  probably  have  to  be  removed,  and  linen 
pads  only  used  for  a time ; or  an  air-pad  of 
vulcanized  India  rubber  may  be  substituted ; 
(for  the  treatment  of  this  case,  see  JJmhilical 
Hernia), 

When  there  is  unusual  fulness  or  swelling 
observed  in  the  groin  of  a child,  and  espe- 
cially if  this  be  increased  when  it  cries  or 
exerts  itself,  rupture  may  be  suspected,  and 
an  examination  by  a medical  man  should  at 
once  take  place  ; (for  treatment  in  this  case, 
see  Rupture) . 

Any  malformation  must,  of  course,  be 
attended  to  by  a surgeon.  (See  Club  Footy 
Hare  Lip).  A child  may  be  “ tongue-tied ;” 
this  arises  from  too  great  a prologation  of 
the  frmnum,  or  bridle,  which  retains  the 
tongue  in  its  place  : the  surgeon’s  scissors 
will  soon  rectify  this.  Neevusy  or  ‘‘  ]\Iothcr’g 
IMark,”  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of;  this  may 
be  of  any  size,  from  a scarcely  perceptible 
point,  to  a blotch  as  large  as  half-a-crown  ; 
and  it  varies  in  colour  from  a bright  red  to  a 
purple  ; it  is  composed  of  a network  of  capil- 
lary vessels  which,  if  wounded,  bleed  very 
freely  ; it  is  sometimes  cured  by  vaccinating 
cju  the  spot,  and  sometimes  the  continued 
application  of  Iodine  will  remove  it ; the 
CompoundTincture  applied  night  and  morn- 
ing being  the  best  form ; when  the  skin  be- 
comes sore,  there  should  be  a cessation  fer  « 
few  days.  (See  Ncevus) 
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In  warm  Aveather,  an  Infant  might  be 
taken  out  of  doors  when  abo\it  a fortnight 
old  ; in  winter  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
expose  it  before  it  is  at  least  a month  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  then  only  if  the  day  is  fine, 
and  for  not  more  than  twenty  minutes ; if 
an  east  wind  prevails,  the  child  should  be 
kept  in  dooi’s.  Sleep  should  never  be  en- 
couraged in  the  open  air,  nor  should  the 
glare  of  the  sun  be  allowed  to  fall  on  its 
face  ; of  course,  the  morning  chill  and  even- 
ing damp  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
Infant  does  go  out  let  it  be  in  the  nurse’s 
arms,  not  in  a perambulator^  that  modem 
invention  for  the  benefit  of  gossiping  nurses, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  infant  life. 

With  regard  to  the  Diseases  of  Infants, 
we  may  observe,  with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  these  are — 1,  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  ; 2.  disorders  of  the 
bowels;  3,  exhaustion;  4,  febrile  affec- 
tions ; 5,  exanthematous  diseases,  or  those 
which  are  attended  with  eruptions  of  the 
skin  ; G,  affections  of  the  head ; 7,  diseases 
of  the  thorax,  or  chest ; 8,  affections  of  the 
abdomen,  or  belly. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  generally  de- 
pend on  improper  diet ; or  they  may  be 
secondary,  and  the  effects  of  a disordered  or 
confined  shite  of  the  bowels.  They  are 
often  detected  by  arid  or  foetid  eructations 
and  breath,  or  by  the  unusually  frequent 
regurgitation  or  vomiting  of  food. 

Disorders  of  the  bowels  can  never  be  mis- 
taken or  overlooked  by  an  attentive  nurse, 
the  evacuations,  in  their  number  and  ap- 
pearance, being  the  perfect  index  to  these 
disorders. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  whenever 
the  system  has  been  exposed  to  sources  pf 
exhaustion,  this  condition  may  become,  in 
its  turn,  the  som'ce  of  various  piorbid  affec- 
tions w'hich  are  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes,  and  treated  by  improper,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  measures.  If  the  infant 
has  had  diarrhoea,  or  if  it  has  been  bled  by 
leeches ; or  if,  without  these,  its  cheeks  are 
pale  and  cool ; and  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  be  taken  Avith  symptoms  of  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  do  not  fail  to  remember 
that  this  affection  may  be  the  result  of  ex- 
haustion. This  important  subject  seems  to 
have  been  generally  misunderstood. 

Dover  is  sooner  detected.  In  CA'ery  such 
case  it  is  not  advisable  not  to  tamper  nor 
delay,  but  to  send  for  the  medical  man,  and 
Avatcl)  the  little  patient  with  redoubled  care 
and  attention. 

Especially  examine  the  sldn,  hour  after 
hour,  for  eruptions.  It  may  be  mpasles  or 
seaHatina,  It  Avill  be  especially  de’- 


sirable  to  detect  these  eruptions  early,  and 
to  point  them  out  to  the  physician.  Above 
all  things,  let  not  a contracted  brow,  an 
unusual  state  of  the  temper  or  manner,  un- 
usual drowsiness  or  Avakefulness,  or  starting, 
and  especially  unusual  Ammiting,  escape 
you. 

Be  alive  to  any  acceleration,  or  labour,  or 
shortness  of  the  breathing,  or  cough,  or 
sneezing,  or  appearance  of  inflammation 
about  the  eyes  or  nostrils.  These  symptoms 
may  portend  inflammation  Avithin  the  chest, 
hooping-cough,  measles.  .I’ainof  the  body, 
with  or  without  vomiting  ; or  diarrhoea, 
with  or  vt^ithout  a morbid  state  of  the 
boAvels,  or  of  the  discharges,  ought  also  to 
excite  immediate  attention.  One  caution 
should  be  given  on  this  subject : some  of 
the  most  alarming  and  fatal  affections  of 
the  bowels,  like  some  affections  of  the  head, 
are  unattended  by  acute  pain  or  tenderness ; 
their  accession,  on  the  contrary,  is  in- 
sidious, and  it  Avill  require  great  attention 
to  detect  them  early. 

Another  Auew,  and  another  mode  of  the 
classification  of  the  diseases  of  Infants,  full 
of  interest,  full  of  admonition  is — 1,  as 
they  are  sudden;  or  2,  as  they  are  in- 
sidious; or  3,  as  they  are,  in  the  modes  of 
accession,  intermediate  betAveen  these  two 
extremes. 

Of  the  sudden  affectionSj  are  fits  of  every 
kind,  croup,  and  some  kinds  of  pain,  as 
that  of  colic ; of  the  second  class  are 
hydrocephalus,  or  Avater  on  the  brain,  and 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  abdomen,  con- 
stituting the  two  kinds  of  consumption. 
Fits,  again,  are  cerebral,  and  arise  from  dis- 
eases within  the  head,  or  from  irritation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  exhaus- 
tion ; or  they  are  evidence  of,  and  depend 
on,  some  malformation  or  disease  of  the 
heart. ' 

Domestic  treatment  should  never  he 
trusted  in  such  terrific  affections  as  these ; 
not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  sending  for 
the  medical  man. 

If  anything  mav  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is— 1,  in  either  of  the  two  former 
cases  to  lance  the  gums  ; 2,  _to_  evacuate  the 
bowels  by  the  warm  water  injection,  made 
more  active  by  the  addition  of  Brovui  Sugar; 
3,  and  then  to  administer  the  Avarm  bath. 
An  important  point,  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  of  these  cases,  is  to  reserve  the 
evacuations  for  inspection,  otherwise  th., 
-physician  Avili  be  deprived  of  a very  im- 
portant source  of  judgment.  _ 

In  cases  of  fits. arising  plainly  from  ex- 
haustion, there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
giA'ing  5 drops  of  Sal  Volatile  m Water; 
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light  nourishment  may  be  added  ; the  feet 
must  he  fomented,  and  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture preserved. 

In  fits  arising  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  the  symptom  is  urgent  difiiculty  of 
breathing;  the  child  seems  as  if  it 'would 
lose  its  breath  and  expire.  In  such  a case, 
to  do  nothing  is  the  best  course ; all  self- 
possession  must  be  summoned,  and  the  In- 
fant kept  perfectly  quiet.  Every  change 
of  posture,  every  eflbrt,  is  attended  'V'ith 
danger. 

Sometimes  the  attacks  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  croup  ; there  is  a crovnng  cough, 
and  breathing  ; or  there  is  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  then  a cro’wing  inspiration. 
The  former  case  is  generally  croup ; the 
latter  is,  in  reality,  a fit  dependent  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  although  it  takes  the  appearance  of 
an  affection  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

In  either  case  it  is  well  to  clear  the  bowels 
by  means  of  the  slow  injection  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  with 
or  without  Brown  Sugar ; indeed  this  is  the 
most  generally  and  promptly  useful  of  all 
our  remedies  in  infantile  diseases.  To  this 
the  warm  bath  may  always  be  added,  if 
administered  with  due  caution.  For  in- 
stance, it  should  not  be  continued  so  as  to 
induce  much  flushing  or  paleness  of  the 
countenance. 

But  in  all  the  affections  of  infancy, 
whether  sudden  or  otherwise,  the  suspicion 
should  fall  upon  the  condition  of  the  gum 


and  of  the  teething,  and  therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  the  mother  should  make  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  gum- 
lancet,  of  which  we  here  give  a cut. 

In  many  cases  of  convulsions,  and  other 
infantile  affections,  the  use  of  this  instru- 
luent  affords  the  simplest,  quickest,  and 
readiest  means  of  affording  relief.  In  any 
case  of  this  kind,  should  there  appear  to  be 
danger  from  delay,  let  the  mother  carefully 
pass  her  finger  along  the  child’s  gum,  and 
if  it  appears  to  be  unnaturally  tumid  at  any 
particular  part,  let  her  apply  the  instrument 
there.  If  the  affection  be  a fit  it  may  be 
used,  whether  any  part  of  the  gum  is  hard 
and  swollen  or  not,  simply  as  the  easiest 
mode  of  relieving  the  system  by  blood- 
letting. A gum-lancet  should  always  be 
kept,  but  should  this  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  lancet  or  a sharp  pen-knife  will  do. 
Make  a free  incision  along  the  course  of  the 
gums,  dd.'Ti  to  the  teeth  or  socket,  if  there 


be  none  • have  the  child’s  head  held  per- 
fectly still,  and  be  careful  to  guard  against 
pushing  the  instrument  too  far  back,  so  as 
to  wound  the  throat.  The  operator  should 
remember  that  perhaps  the  child’s  life  de- 
pends upon  the  due  performance  of  this 
duty,  and  nerve  herself  for  the  task.  For 
more  particulars  on  this  head  (see  article  on 
Teeth  and  Teething) . 

There  are  many  diseases  to  which  Infants 
are  liable,  which  are  very  insidious  in  their 
advance,  and  present  at  first  no  very  marked 
symptoms ; but  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
mother,  or  of  a careful  nurse,  can  generally 
detect  the  approach  and  progress  of  such — 
the  countenance,  manner,  gestures,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  child;  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cry ; the  state  of  its  secretions  and  excre- 
tions ; all  afford  indications  of  this,  and 
miything  new  or  strange  in  either  of  these, 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  alarm  and  excite  in- 
quiry. If  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  looks, 
colour,  and  flesh  of  the  child,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  the  formation  of  tubercles  in 
the  ungs — the  harbingers  of  consumption. 

The  medicines  and  remedial  means  which 
must  be  kept  for  nursing,  are  few  and  simple. 
Ehubarb,  Magnesia,  and  Manna  for  ape- 
rients, with  Castor  Oil  and  Calomel,  but  the 
latter  to  be  very  rarely  and  cautiously  used; 
a few  Senna  leaves  also,  for  infusion,  may 
be  useful.  Ipecacuanha,  Powder  and  Wine, 
as  an  emetic  ; and  for  cordials,  Brandy  and 
Sal  Volatile,  the  former,  for  exhaustion  ge- 
nerally ; the  latter,  when  this  is  connected 
with  pain  and  irritation  of  the  bowels.  What 
shall-  we  say  about  anodynes,  but  simply 
to  warn  against  their  use  ? except  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  man,  they  should 
scarcely  ever  be  given  ; nevertheless,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  have  at  hand  a small  bottle  of 
Laudanum,  of  which,  in  violent  and  excru- 
ciating pain,  a single  drop  may  be  given.  As 
a carminative.  Dill  Water  is  the  best,  to  be 
combined,  where  there  is  much  flatulency, 
with  Foetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  this,  with  a 
little  Carbonate  of  Soda  for  acidity  of  sto- 
mach ; Aromatic  Confection  for  loose  bowels ; 
and  Poppies  and  Camomiles  for  fomenta- 
tions, may  complete  the  stock  of  medicines, 
which  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  only  administered  by  the  mother,  or  a 
nurse  who  can  safely  be  trusted.  But  the  warm 
bath,  the  injection,  and  the  tooth- lancing, 
are  the  safest  remedies,  therefore,  let  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  these,  bo  always  at 
hand  and  ready  for  use.  We  have  thus,  as 
we  hope,  indicated  with  sufficient  cleaniess 
how  to  preserve  the  health  of  our  Infant,  or 
to  detect  the  signs  of  disease,  and  to  me’et  it 
when  it  cchiss.  Every  mother  should  be 
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ready  to  act  on  emergencies,  but  not  ready 
to  act  on  ber  own  judgement,  when  pro'es- 
sional  advice  can  be  promptly  obtained ; 
there  is  a pernicious  habit  of  home  doctoring 
of  children,  which  cannot  be  too  loudly  con- 
demned. Many  a small  spark  of  life  has 
been  quenched,  and  many  a life  cut  prema- 
turely short  by  supposed  remedies,  injudi- 
ciously administered. 

Inf^vnticide  (Latin  infans,  an  infant, 
and  ccedo,  to  kill) . The  destruction  of  the 
child,  either  newly  bom,  or  in  the  course 
of  parturition : when  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  in  the  womb,  which 
is  accomplished,  we  commonly  call  it 
Fodticiile,  or  Abortion  (which  see). 

The  practice  of  Infanticide  has  prevailed 
to  a fearful  extent  among  foreign  nations 
from  very  ancient  tunes.  Both  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  exposure  of 
infants  to  certain  death  was  a common 
practice,  and  it  is  so  still  in  China,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  in  South  America,  and 
Africa.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  it  has 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  as  at  times, 
when  pestilence  has  contributed  its  in- 
fluence, almost  to  depopulate  them.  Since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  however, 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  revolting  practice 
has  in  a great  measure  ceased.  It  was 
commonly  the  female  children  who  were 
thus  exposed,  or  those  of  the  opposite  sex 
who  were  deformed  or  sickly ; and  Ave  can 
well  understand  that  in  rude  and  barbarous 
times,  and  among  people  whose  cliief  occu- 
pations were  Avar  and  hunting,  Avhy  it 
might  be  thought  expedient  to  put  such 
incumbrances  out  of  the  Avay ; and,  in  the 
absence  of  moral  restraints  and  considera- 
tions of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  of 
course  nothing  but  expediency  is  thought 
of.  In  professedly  Christian  countries, 
hoAvever,  Avhere  these  higher  considerations 
ought  to  have  full  weight,  Ave  fear  that  In- 
fanticide is  practised  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent : Ave  speak  not  now  of  abortion,  but  of 
the  Avilful  destruction  of  an  infant  after  it 
is  born ; hoAv  a mother  can  so  stifle  her 
natural  affections  as  to  attempt  this,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine ; but  we  knoAV  that  it 
is  done,  notAvithstanding  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  law  of  most  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  the  horror  and  abhorrence  with 
A'/liich  it  is  regarded  : the  incitements  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  cidme  are — the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  the  keeping  of  the 
child,  the  shame  and  loss  of  reputation  re- 
sulting from  the  discovery  of  its  birth and 
these  motives  Avith  the  dissolute  and  vicious 
are  all-poworful.  The  establishment  of 
foundling  hospitals  where  the  unha])py 


fruits  of  illicit  intercoui*se  are  received  and 
cared  for,  has  done  much  to  diminish  the 
crime  of  Infanticide ; it  is  in  France  that 
these  benevolent  institutions  most  abound, 
and  Avhere  they  Avould  seem  to  be  most  re- 
quired, if  Ave  may  judge  from  the  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  in  the  capital  of  that 
country  about  one  in  five  is  the  ratio  of 
illegitimate  births.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  medical  jurisprudence  is 
to  establish  the  murder  of  a child  lately 
born ; it  has  first  to  be  decided  Avhether  the 
infant  Avas  born  dead  or  alive,  and  next 
Avhether  its  death  was  the  result  of  Anolence 
or  natural  causes ; if  proved  to  have  been 
alive  at  birth,  and  subsequently  destroyed, 
either  by  violence  or  wilful  neglect,  the 
offence  is  murder,  and  may  be  visited  by 
the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  This  con- 
sideration, if  no  other,  should  deter  the 
abandoned  mother  from  taking  the  life  of 
her  offspring,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  suffeiing  it  to  live. 

Infection  (Latin  inf  do,  to  infect) . The 
propagation  of  diseases  by  effluvia  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Infecting 
agents  may  be  either  specific  poisons  ema- 
nating from  the  breath  or  bodies  of  persons 
affected  by  particular  diseases,  such  as  small- 
pox, scarlet  fevdr,  hooping-cough,  _&c ; or 
miasma  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The  presence 
of  some  of  these  agents  may  be  known  by 
their  peculiar  odour,  others  only  by  their 
mischievous  effects.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
noxious  gases  are  not  properly  infectious 
agents,  but  that  they  act  on  the  system  so 
as  to  reduce  the  vital  poAver,  and  render  it 
predisposed  to  receive  Infection,  and  it  is 
q^uestionable  Avhether  the  reputation  of  acids, 
cnarcoal,  chlorine,  lime,  &c.,  as  disinfectants 
does  not  depend  more  on  their  property  of 
decomposing  the  offensive  gases  which  are 
often  mixed  in  the  atmosphere  Avith  the 
matter  of  Infection,  than  on  any  power  Av^hich 
they  possess  OA^er  the  matter  itself.  But,  bo 
this  as  it  may,  they  should  ahvays  be  freely 
used  in  cases  of  fever  and  other  infectious 
diseases  • the  most  effectual  of  these  is  per- 
haps Chlorine,  either  disengaged  in  the  form 
of  gas,  or  applied  in  that  of  Chloride  of 
Lime,  or  Zinc,  sprinkled  about  the  floor  or 
on  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  or  exposed 
to  evaporate  in  shallow  vessels.  Dr.  Henry 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  various  experiments, 
that  the  infectious  qualities  of  substances 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  Avashed  may 
be  sufficiently  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a dry 
heat  of  200®  for  not  less  than  an  hour.  See 
Contagion,  JHsinfeciants.^ 

Infieulatio  (Latin  mfhulo,  to  buckle 
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on).  An  affection  in  which  there  cannot  be 
a retraction  of  the  Prepuce  (which  see). 

IxFTLTR.\Tiox  (Latin  infiltratio).  The 
infusion  of  tiuids  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
organs ; this  may  be  of  four  kinds : 1st. 
Purulent^  of  the  nature  of  pus,  such  as  oc- 
curs in  the  advanced  stage  of  pneumonia ; 
2nd.  Sanguineous^  bloody,  as  in  apoplexy, 
hieraorrhage  ; 3rd.  Serous^  as  in  Dropsy  of 
the  kind  called  Anasarca  (which  see) ; 4th. 
Tuberculous,  whicli  may  be  either  grey  or 
gclatiniform  : tliis  is  the  result  of  tubercles 
on  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Infirjiaiiy.  An  hospital  or  place  where 
sick  or  infirm  persons  are  lodged  and 
nursed,  free  of  expense  to  themselves  or 
friends.  Tliis  is  a cnaritable  institution  sup- 
orted,  generally,  by  public  contributions,  or 
y the  endowment  of  some  benevolent  per- 
son; there  are  many  such  in  England,  and 
tlie  remarks  which  we  made  respecting 
hospitals  will  apply  equally  to  them. 

IxFiuMiTY  (Latin  Weakness, 

debility ; an  unsound  state  either  of  body  or 
mind,  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  the 
result  of  old  age,  and  rather  to  chronic  than 
to  acute  and  violent  diseases  ; see  Weakness. 

IxFLAMMAULE  AiR.  Formerly  called 
Phlogiston,  or  J’hlogisticated  air.  Hydrogen 
Gas  (which  sec)  and  Gases. 

IxFLAMMATiox  (Latin  inflammo,  to 
burn.)  This  is  a state  or  condition  of  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  body,  whose  external 
chracteristics  are  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
turgiditv.  We  generally  find  it  expressed 
by  the  (rreek  termination  itis,  as  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  arachnoid.  Arachnoiditis ; of 
the  bladder,  Cystitis;  of  the  brain,  Ence- 
phalitis; of  the  intestines.  Enteritis;  of 
the  Iritis ; of  the  kidneys.  Nephritis; 

of  the  liver.  Hepatitis;  of  the  peritoneum 
Peritonitis ; of  the  pleura,  Pleuritis ; of 
the  stomach.  Gastritis  ';  of  the  tongue 
Glossitis  ; of  the  uterus,  Hysteritis ; ot° the 
veins,  Plehitis  (all  of  which  see).  We 
speak  of  susceptibility  to  Inflammation  as— 
I,  Original,  or  innate ; 2,  as  Acquired,  as 
from  habits,  climate,  &c.  ; and  we  distin- 
guish the  kinds  of  Inflammation  as,  1 
Healthy,,  or  adhesive,  that  ivliich  disposes 
the  parts  to  heal  or  cicatrize ; 2,  Unhealthy, 
that  in  which  there  is  a contrary  disposition 
to  erosion,  sloughing,  ulceration,  &c,  ; 3 
Common,  induced  by  common  causes,^  as 
blows,  incisions,  punctures,  &c. ; 4,  Specific, 
induced  by  inoculation,  as  syphilis,  vaccina*^ 
variola,  Ac.  ; d,  6,  and  7,  Acute,  Sub- 
Acute,  and  Chronic,  in  reference  to  its 
stages  of  advancement;  8,  Phlegmonous, 
that  which  is  circumscribed  and  disposed  to  f 
fuj’puraiion  ; 9,  Erysipdatous,  that  whjrh  | 


is  diffused  and  less  disposed  to  suppurate; 
10,  Gangrenous,  that  which  leads  to  mor- 
tification or  the  death  of  a part. 

Inflammation,  again,  may  be  cither 
general  or  local,  affecting  the  vcholo  S3'stem. 
as  in  cases  of  fever,  &c.,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  part  or  organ,  as  of  the  chest,  or 
of  the  kidneys. 

There  are  few  diseases  that  do  not  present, 
at  some  period  during  their  course,  inflani- 
mator\"  symptoms,  and  in  some  they  may 
be  regarded  with  satisfaction  rather  than 
alarm,  as  indications  of  a healthy  action ; 
thus,  in  wounds  and  ulceis  we  would  rather 
have  redness,  swelling,  and  a considerable 
degree  of  pain,  than  the  livid,  purplish 
look,  and  dull,  dead  sensation,  which  shows 
that  there  is  a want  of  vitality;  the  re- 
parative processes  of  nature  in  the  animal 
frame  are  mostly  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which,  however,  becomes  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous when  it  runs  liigh,  and  baffles  the 
skill  of  the  medical  man  to  subdue  it. 

An  attack  of  inflammation  may  terminate 
in  any  one  of  three  wa5^s— viz.,  resolu- 

tion, suppuration,  or  mortification.  Dy  the 
first,  which  is  most  common,  we  understand 
a gradual  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  a 
diminution  of  the  heat,  pain,  and  i-edness, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever — in  short,  a 
gradual  return  to  the  natural  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  part  affected ; the  second  ter- 
mination is  when  the  inflammatory  action 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus ; then  wo 
have  a red,  shining  swelling,  growing  more 
and  more  so,  and  becoming  soft  in  the 
centre,  from  whence,  in  due  time,  either 
through  an  artificial  or  a natural  opening, 
the  matter  makes  its  escape  (see  Abscess)  ; 
the  third,  the  least  common  and  most  dan- 
gerous temiination,  is  Mortification  (which 
see).  The  first  of  these  is  of  course  the 
most  desirable  to  be  brought  about,  and 
where  it  cannot  be,  effusion  of  the  Avatery 
part  of  the  blood  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  • 
internally,  we  see  this,  in  pleurisy  and 
water  on  the  brain  ; externally,  in  blisters 
bums,  and  scalds. 

The  causes  of  Inflammation  are  as  various 
as  the  diseases  which  pi'operly  come  under 
the  head  of  inflammatory  affections  ; when 
general,  affecting  the  whole  system,  it  may 
originate  in  some-specific  infection,  or  from 
an  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  ; and  this  latter 
may  be  the  case,  when  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  an  internal  organ,  as  the  lungs  o/ 
their  investing  membrane,  the  pleura,  &c.  • 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels  may  arise  from 
taking  strong  purgative  medicines  ; and  of 
the  bladder  from  any  thing  which  unduly 
stimulates  cr  szeites  that  organ  ; excessive 
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ndulgcuce  in  alcoholic  drinks  v/ill  often 
set  up  infiammatorj^  action  in_  the  .pram, 
and  all  matters  which  act  as  poisons,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  owe  their  mischiev- 
ous results  in  a great  measure  this  potent 
agency  : skin  diseases  are  all  o c ^ 
matory  character  ; and  these  are  mostly 
contagious,  or  produced  by  contact.  _ Any 
external  injury,  such  as  a ^^^t,  bimise  or 
bum,  is  attended  ^ylth  more  or  lesb  of  lu- 
llainniation,  and,  in  short,  there  are  few 
forms  and  manifestations  of  disease  into 
which  this  does  not  enter  in  one  or  othu  ot 

Of  the  general  symptoms  of  Inflamma- 
tion we  have  already  spoken,  but  something 
more  should  be  said  on  this  head ; besides, 
the  more  marked  symptoms,  such  as  heats, 
pain,  thirst,  redness,  accelerated  pulse,  lan- 
gour,  shiverings,  and  other  actiie  tobiile 
symptoms;  we  may  notice  that  when  the 
iiiflammatory  action  is  contmed  to  jyP^ii  ti- 
eularormm,  there  is,  simultaneous  the 

above°^^^^^^  P-m  on  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, so  that  even  the  clothes  cannot  bo 
borne  on  the  part  affected  ; this  is  especially 
the  case  in  reritonitis  or  Inflammation  pf 
the  covering  membrane  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  the  patient  often  lies  on  his  back 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  so  as  to  keep  ott 
the  weight  of  the  bed  coverings 
. treatment^  can  only  here  speak 

cf  that  which  is  general;  that  which  is 
s])ecific  or  peculiar  being  described  under 
the  lieads  of  the  several  inflammatory  dis- 
eases or  injuries,  and  of  the  organs  liable 
to  Inflammation,  the  manifestations  of  which 
in  children  are  generally  croup, 
roiigh,  certain  skin  diseases,  and  hydioce- 
Phalu  , or  water  on  the  brain  The  young 
Appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  inflamma- 

toiw  affections,  owingprobably  to  their  lapid 

vrowth,  which  calls  for  a correspondingly 
q lick  and  full  supply  of  blood ; and  of  course 
the  vigorous  andliealthy  are  for  this  reason 
more  liable  to  such,  than  those  in  whom 
Ihrcirculation  is  weak  and  slow;  hence 
the  <n-ea^er  difficulty  of  treatm^  fevers,  Ac. 
la  children  of  full  habit,  ^h® 

of  p-u'irdin<^  such  from  colds  and  other  ex- 

With  children,  genera 

blood-letting  is  seldom  resortcffi  ^ 
leeches  are  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  medical  man  , unle^^^^^^ 
patient  is  thin  and  weakly  they  may  be 
Lidied  with  peiiect  safety;  but  it  should 

Sk  bo  borne  h .nind  ,tus 

not  that  power  of  reaction  which  adults 

pos.ses3,  and  that  it  is  not  saie  to  cany  tne 
ryduvaon  by  leeching,  cold  applications, 
expectorants,  cathartics,  diaphoretics, 


nnd  diuretics,  so  far  as  with  them,  al^ough 
all  these  may,  and  should  be  resorted  to,  ii 

necessary.  . 

AVithadults,  the  treatmentof  Inflamination 
should  be  bold  and  decided,  especially  if  they 
be  of  strong  constitution,  and  full  habit ; 
liere  we  may  bleed,  and  bleed  freely,  and 
practice  other  measures  of  depletion , the 
object  being  to  relieve  the  congested  vessels 
of  the  part  attacked,  to  reduce  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  lessen  the  nervous  sensibility  : 
low  diet,  aperient  medicines,  perfect  quiet, 
and  an  avoidance  of  all  excitement  must  be 
the  rule  in  this  case ; promote  perspiration, 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  flow  of  mine  , 
by  this  means  the  impurities  in  the  blood, 
and  secretions,  which  always  exist  '"ben 
disease  attacks  the  system,  are  got  rid  of,  and 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a healthy  actmn. 
hleeding  alone  will  not  eftect  the^  deshed 
object ; for  although  this  more  speedily  than 
anything  reduces  the  arterial  action,  yet  it  is 
followed  always  by  reaction,  resulting  in  a 
greater  flow  of  blood,  unless  some  other  de- 
pressing influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
oro’an  of  circulation ; therefore  administei 
Tartar  Emetic  and  Calomel,  combined  gene- 
rally with  opiates,  refrigerants,  and  su- 
dorifics,  such  as  Opium,  Digitalis, 
cyanic  Acid,  Ice,  and  cold  lotions  When 
these  have  produced  the  desmed  eflect,  lesoit 
may  he  had  to  stimulants  applied  to  the  skin, 
so  as  to  excite  the  capillary  vessels,  and  also 
to  a more  nutrilive  diet,  and  cordnil  tonics  : 
but  all  this  must  be  done  very_  slowly  and 
carefully,  or  inflammatory  action  may  be 
again  set  up,  when  the  patient  will  be  m 
too  weak  a state  to  bear  further  reduction 
For  forms  of  administration  of  the  several, 
medicines  given  in  Inflammation,  and  otbei 
medical  means  to  he  adopted,  see  heads  oi 
diseases,  and  organs  above  referred  to. 

Inflammatory  Crust.  I be  huffy  coat 
which  appears  on  the  crassamentuin  ot  blood, 
drawn  when  inflammation  is  present  in  the 

system,  or  when  the  patient  is  pregnant 

Inflammatory  Flush.  This  is  a kind  of 
non-contagious  erysipelas,  presenting  red 
patches  of  an  irregular  form  upon  the  skin  , 
generally  it  is  of  short  duration,  but  some- 
times becomes  continuous  and  troublesome, 
passing  into  pimples  and  small  tumours,  or 
into  smoth  shining  spots,  bounded  by  led 
margins,  and  appearing  mostly  on  the  bi  east, 
ffice,  or  Iirnis.  t)iie  variety  shows  itself  in 
red  patches  on  the  hunts  of  the  legs,  with 
hard  painful  lumps  assiuniuga  mneisn  tinge 
after  several  days ; this  is  pecubnr  to  young 
women.  The  rad  gion  and  ioo^  rash  d 
children  are  of  this  nature.  See  Ei  ysipda^ 
Erythema, 
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Inflated  Latin/;//o,  to  blow  into).  The 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  dis- 
tended by  flatus  or  wind.  See  Flatulence. 

I^'fluenza,  This  is  an  Italian  word 
influence,  supposed  of  the  stars, 
or  more  pi'obably  of  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  an  epi- 
demic febrile  catarrh,  termed  b)’’the  French, 
la  grippe  ; fonnerly  it  was  tenned  coccoluche^ 
because  those  who  suftered  with  it  wore  a 
close  cap  on  the  head.  It  has  lately  been 
very  much-  the  fashion  to  call  any  kind  of 
cold  which  is  accompanied  with  "catarrhal 
sjTnptoms,  Influenza ; but  this,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  a misnomer ; the  true  disease 
seldom  occurs  except  as  an  epidemic,  at- 
tacking many  persons  at  once ; it  comes  on 
quite  suddenly,  and  its  symptoms  are  those 
of  a general  fever ; there  is  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  generally  showing  loss  of 
appetite,  heat  and  thirst,  cough  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  owing  to  the  air  valves  and 
broncMal  passages  being  clogged  with  mucus ; 
there  is  also  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes, 
weight  across  the  brow  with  throbbing  pain, 
and  great  depression  of  spirits.  The  febrile 
symptoms  do  not  commonly  last  more  than 
four  or  five  days,  sometimes  but  one  or  two, 
but  the  cough  generally  remains  for  a con- 
siderable time,  valuing  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  w^et, 
predisposition  to  cough,  &c. 

yV  ith  the  strong  and  healthy  this  is  not  a 
dangerous  disease,  but  aged  or  weakly  per- 
sons are  frequently  carried  off  by  it.  In  the 
former  case  but  little  medical  treatment  is 
required,  Keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  let 
the  temperature  of  the  room  be  warm  and 
equable;  open  the  bowels  with  a gentle 
aperient,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia,  or 
Senna  INlixture,  and  follow  this  up  with 
weak  Wine-whey,  or  some  warm  diluent 
dr:nk,  in  a pint  of  which  a grain  of  Tartar 
Fmetic  and_  a drachm  of  Kitratc  of  Potash 
has  been  dissolved  ; give  a wine-glass  full 
of  this  about  every  four  hours.  It  is  not 
generally  safe  to  practice  much  depletion, 
but  where  there  is  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  irritation  of  the  throat,  a few 
leeches  may  be  applied  just  above  the  breast 
bone,  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  Stimuhating 
liniments  may  also  be  applied  to  the  chest, 
and  yiustard  poultices,  but  blisters  are 
scarcely  to  be  recommended.  Hot  fomenta- 
rnay  also  bo  useful,  and  medicated 
inhalations,  such  as  a scruple  of  powdered 
H-  mlock  or  Troub.anc,  sprinkled  in  the  boil- 
i.i-  water,  from  which  the  steam  ascends 
into  the  throat.  The  fresh  Leaves  of  the  | 
above  _ phuits  rnay  be  used,  or  a drachm  of  | 
the  Tincture,  if  the%e  cannot  be  procured.  | 


AVhen  the  fever  is  subdued,  if  there  is  still 
cough  and  restlessness,  a 5-grain  Hover's 
powder  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  or  j^th 
of  a grain  of  Acetate  of  IMorphine,  v/ith  a 
5-grain  Squill  Pill,  for  the  cough  if  re- 
quired. If  there  is  great  feebleness,  tonics 
must  be  administered ; Infusion  of  Calumba, 
Cascarilla,  or  Gentian,  with  Cai’bonate  of 
Ammonia;  1 ounce  of  the  former  with  5 
grains  of  the  latter,  tliree  times  a a day, 
Avith  a mildly  nutritious  diet  — Broths, 
Arrowroot,  Sago,  and  a small  quantity  of 
Wine.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  most  cases  of  Influenza  which 
really  require  medical  treatment  at  all ; 
generally  warmth,  rest,  and  good  nursing, 
will  do  all  the  business.  Should  the  cough 
be  A^ery  obstinate,  and  resist  all  efforts  to 
remove  it,  change  of  air  Avill  generally  prove 
eftectual,  and  this  is  beneficial  inmost  cases. 
Sec  Catarrh.,  Colds,  Diaphoretics. 

Infra  (Latin  for  beneath).  Hence  we 
have  the  terms  Infra-orbital,  beloAv  the 
orbit,  applied  to  a foramen,  a nerve,  &c. ; 
and  Infraspinatus,  beloAv  the  spine,  ap- 
plied to  a muscle  of  the  scapula. 

Infundibulum  (Latin  inf  undo,  to  pour 
in) , A terra  applied  to  a small  cavity  of  the 
cochlea,  at  the  termination  of  the  modiolus. 
(See  Far.)  The  membraneous  tubes  Avhich 
embrace  the  mammillae  of  the  kidney,  and 
receive  the  urine  from  them,  are  termed 
calices,  or  cups,  and  infundihula;  a funnel- 
shaped  ligament  in  the  spine,  Avhich  joins 
the  first  vertebra  to  the  occiput,  has  been 
called  by  Winslow  infundihuliformis. 

Infusible  (Latin,  in  not,  f undo,  to  pour) ; 
that  which  cannot  be  melted  or  fused  so  as 
to  become  fluid. 

Infusion  (Latin  inf  undo).  The  operation 
of  pouring  Avater,  hot  or  cold,  on  A^egetable 
substances,  to  extract  their  soluble  and 
aromatic,  or  other  principles.  The  beA^erage 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Tea-plant  is 
the  commonest  example  Avhich  Ave  can 
adduce  of  a Avatery  Infusion,  to  which,  when 
made  from  other  plants,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
give  the  name  of  tea.  Thus  we  hear  of  Sage 
and  Camomile,  and  other  teas.  Most  plants 
Avhich  possess  medical  properties  are  some- 
times administered  in  the  form  of  Infusion, 
the  common  method  of  preparing  Avhich  is 
to  pour  boiling  Avater  upon  a certain  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  the  substance,  cover  up, 
and  allow  to  stand  until  cold  before  strain- 
ing for  use. 

Infusion  Jugs  are  made  Avith  a cover,  and 
strainer  across  the  spout ; they  are  of  browu 
or  Avhite  ware,  sometimes  straight,  but  often 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  a jug  as  here  renro- 
sente'd ; it  is  q cheap  and  useful  articl  ,'and 
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should  bo  found  in  the  cupboard  of  every 
good  housewife  ; the  quart  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  the  most  convenient  size.  When 
this  is  not  at  hand,  an  earthernware  teapot, 


or  any  j ug  with  a plate  over  the  top  to  con- 
fine the  steam  and  pi*event  too  rapiu  cooling 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  chief  objection  to  Infusions,  made  in 
the  manner  above  indicated,  is  their  tendency 
to  spoil  rapidl)',  some  of  them,  in  warm 
weather,  becoming  unfit  for  use  in  24  hours, 
or  less.  A successful  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  obviate  this  objection  by  pre- 
paring concentrated  Infusions  with  cold 
water  in  a vacuum ; but  with  these  we  can- 
not depend  upon  uniformity  of  strength, 
and  they  have  frequently  so  much  spirit  in 
them  that  they  are  more  like  tinctures. 

“Concentrated  infusions,”  says  Dr.  Ed- 
wards in  a Report  of  the  Liverpool 
Pliarmaceutical  Society,  “ are,  at  ^ the 
present  time,  much  m use,  especially 
amongst  medical  men  who  dispense^  their 
own  medicines ; and  Irom  the  opinions 
he  had  heard  them  express  upoii^  the 
subject,  he  believed  their  experience 
would  go  far  to  justify  their  use.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  recognized  formula)  by 
which  any  of  them  were  prepared  ; they  all 
varied  in  strength ; indeed,  most  makers 
allowed  that  their  preparations  were,  when 
diluted,  really  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  They  all  contained  spirit, 
varying  in  quantity  from  one-sixth  o one- 


sixteenth  of  their  volume.  Intusion  of  rhu- 
barb might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
many  formulae  used ; some  makers  used  hot 
water,  others  cold  ; some  filtered  when  cold, 
and  others  while  hot — variations  which 
would  make  a material  difference  in  the 
product.” 

The  commonest  and  most  useful  Infusions 
are  those  of  Bucha,  Calumba,  Cascarilla, 
Camomile,  Cloves,  Gentian,  Horse-Radish, 
Linseed,  Orange-peel,  Quassia,  Rhubarb, 
Roses,  Senna,  and  Valerian ; the  proportions 
necessary  for  preparing  which,  their  doses, 
and  therapeutical  effects,  will  be  found  un- 
der their  several  heads.  There  are  many 
plants  the  active  properties  of  which  are  not 
extractable  by  simply  infusing  in  hot  water, 
and  of  these  it  is  usual  to  make  Decoctions 
(which  see). 

Ingesta.  (Latin  ingero,  to  heap  in). 
Under  this  general  head,  we  comprehend  all 
that  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  as 
food  or  medicine,  but  common  usage  limits 
the  meaning  of  the  term  to  food,  whether 
in  a solid  or  liquid  form.  See  Aliment, 
Diet,  Drinks,  Food,  Nutriment,  Regimen, 
^c. 

iNGiriNAL  (Latin  inguis,  the  groin).  Re- 
lating to  the  part  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  thigh  ; hence  we  have  Diguinal  Glands, 
those  situated  in  the  groin,  these  are  super- 
ficial, between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis ; and 
the  deep-seated,  situated  under  the  latter: 
hence  too,  we  have  Inguinal  Hernia  (see 
Hernia),  Inguinal  Ligament,  that  com- 
monly known  as  Pourpart’s,  and  the  Ingui- 
nal Ring.  Surgeons  frequently  speak  of 
the  groin  as  the  Inguinal  region. 

Inhalation  (Latin  inhalo,  to  inhale). 
This  term  signifies  the  act  of  drawing  the 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  also  to  the  volatile 
substances  which  are  mingled  with  the  air  ; 
in  the  latter  sense  it  comprehends  two 
classes  as  1st,  dry  fumes,  or  perfumes,  in 
Latin  soffitus;  and  2nd,  watery  vapours, 
Latin,  halitus. 

In  modern  medical  practice,  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  by  Inhalation,  is  used  to 
a considerable  extent,  although  not  nearly 
so  much  as  it  was  some  years  since ; it  has 
its  peculiar  advantages,  and  will  probably 
always  retain  a place  among  remedial 
measures.  There  are  some  anaesthetic  agents 
such  as  Ether  and  Chloroform,  whose  pecu- 
liar effects  are  only  produced  jn  this  Avay, 
and  there  are  narcotics,  astringents,  and 
other  remedies  for  diseases  which  can  only 
be  applied  to  certain  parts,  to  lelieve  l(^al 
constriction,  irritation,  and  the  hke.  Be- 
sides the  anaesthetics  above  mentioned,  the 
agents  chiefly  used  in  Inhalation,  are  vapouf 
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from  hct  water,  either  simple  or  medicated, 
Chlorine  gas,  the  fumes  of  Iodine,  and  of 
Jtercurials.  In  chest  affections,  such  as 
consumption,  where  there  is  spasmodic  cough, 
great  relief  is  frequently  afforded  by  the 
vapour  of  Eoiling  Water  into  which  about 
j2  drops  of  Laudnum,  and  6 of  Chloric  Ether 
ha^TJ  been  put.  In  slight  cases  of  laryngitis 
ind  bronchitis,  and  in  sore  throat,  medi- 
cated Inhalations  made  with  Poppy  heads. 
Hops,  Hemlock  Leaves,  or  other  anodynes, 
will  frequently  be  of  service.  Medicated 
infusions  or  decoctions  are  the  only  Inhala- 
tions which  can  be  safely  reijommended  for 
domestic  use  ; no  others  should  be  em- 
ployed, except  under  the  direction  and  super- 
intendance  of  the  medical  adviser ; one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  useful  forms  is 
this; — take  3 or  4 Poppy  Heads  bruised, 
and  a handful  of  ilarsh  Mallows,  boil  them 
in  a quart  of  water  for  an  hour,  strain,  and 
put  the  decoction  steaming  hot  into  a basin, 
over  which  invert  a tin  funnel,  the  pipe  of 
which  put  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  and 
let  him  inhale  the  steam : we  have  seen 
much  relief  afforded  "by  this  means  in  cases 
of  quinsey  and  other  throat  affections ; there 
has  been  a rapid  relief  of  the  overloaded 
vessels,  which  have  been  stimulated  to  in- 
creased action,  whereby  the  circulation  has 
been  carried  on  more  rapidly  and  effectually : 
hot  Vinegar  and  AVater,  or  Plain  AVater, 
may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way  with  de- 
cided advantage.  In  asthmatic  complaints, 
dry  Inhalations,  such  as  the  fumes  of  Stramo- 
nium, or  Tobacco,  smoked  in  a pipe,  is  often 
advantageous,  and  toothache  is  sometimes 
relievable  by  placing  Henbane  seeds  on  a 
pan  of  hot  metal,  and  allowing  the  vapour 
arising  from  thence  to  pass  into  the  mouth ; 
this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  In- 
halation, as  it  is  not  necessary  nor,  indeed, 
desirable  to  breathe  the  vapour, 

AVith  regard  to  Chloroform  Inhalation,  so 
many  deaths  have  occurred  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  ansesthetic,  that  the  advisa- 
bility of  its  application  is  a disputed  point 
with  the  profession.  In  hospital  practice  it 
is  generally  administered  in  all  difficult  and 
painful  operations,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  should  be  so.  AA^e  have  here 
a means  of  lessening  human  suffering  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  the  risk,  that  the 
death  of  a patient  will  ensue  from  the  shock, 
caused  to  his  system  by  the  intense  and 
protracted  suffering  of  an  operation,  is  cer- 
tainly as  great  as  that  incurred  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Chloroform,  if  not  greater. 
TTiis  observation  will  also  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  cases  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous parturition;  in  common  cases  we 


should  scarce!}"  recommend  its  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Coates,  of  the  Salisbury  Infirmary, 
in  a work  entitled  “ Chloroform,  and  its  Safe 
Administration,”  states  that  by  the  use  of 
Snow’s  inhaler,  and  the  addition  of  a small 
moveable  funnel  introduced  into  one  of  the 
holes  through  which  the  air  enters  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Chloroform,  he 
is  enabled  to  administer  the  anmsthciit  in 
precise  doses.  He  finds  15  minims  every 
minute  the  safest  and  most  effectual  dose. 
Sometimes  one  dose  is  enough;  but  generally 
from  four  to  six  doses,  making  in  all  from 
one  drachm  to  one  drachm  and  a half,  pro- 
duce the  necessary  insensibility  to  pain. 
Mr.  Coates  acts  upon  the  principle  which 
might  be  more  generally  followed  with  ad- 
vantage, of  employing  the  smallest  dose 
capable  of  producing  tjie  desired  result. 
AVhen  the  patient  is  weak,  or  alarmed,  he 
gives  a little  undiluted  brandy  a few  minutes 
before  commencing  the  Inhalation,  AVith 
regard  to  the  comparative  mortality  before 
and  since  the  introduction  of  Chloroform, 
Mr.  Coates  shows  that  at  the  Salisbmy 
Infirmary,  for  six  years  previous  to,  and 
six  years  after,  the  introduction  of  this 
ansesthetic,  the  diminution  of  mortality  has 
been  equal  to  16  per  cent. 

The  cases,  in  which  a non-professional 
person  would  be  justified  in  employing  so 
potent  an  agent  as  this,  are  so  rare,  that 
we  scarcely  deem  any  directions  for  its  use 
are  necessary  ; still,  as  the  alternative  might 
arise,  of  doing  this,  or  giving  up  a victim 
to  death,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  the 
method  of  application,  which  is  most  simple, 
and  easily  adopted : — Take  a white  hand- 
kerchief, folded  three  or  four  times,  and 
pour  on  it  about  a teaspoonful  of  Chloroform, 
then  apply  it  immediately  over  the  mouth 
and  ncse  of  the  patient,  not  pressing  it  so 
tightly  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  a little 
atmospheric  air ; let  two  or  three  deep  in- 
spirations be  taken,  and  then,  if  insensi- 
bility is  not  produced,  without  entirely 
removing  the  handkerchief,  add  about  half 
a teaspoonful  more  of  the  Chloroform ; this 
may  be  repeated  several  times,  if  necessary. 
A slight  inhalation  of  this  agent  will  be 
likely  to  relieve  a person  suffering  from 
neuralgic  pains,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far. 

Various  forms  of  Chloroform  and  otlier 
inhalers  have  been  invented.  AVe  give  cuts 
of  two  of  them.  The  first  is  Pratt’s  Chloro- 
form Inhaler ; it  is  of  simple  construction, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  intended  purpose. 
The  second  is  Maw’s  Improved  Inhaler 
with  double  valves  for  inspiration  and  re- 
spiration. See  over. 
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The  Inhalation  of  steam,  by  a person  con- 
fined to  bed,  may  bo  managed  by  simply 
putting  some  bran  in  a basin,  pouring  some 


boiling  Avater  on  it;  and  then,  leaving  the 
patient  in  a sitting  position,  witli  the  head 
bent  down,  place  the  basin  under  his  face 


and  envelope  the  whole  in  some  covering 
Avhich  will  confine  the  vapour,  Avhich  must 
thus  enter  the  mouth  and  be  drawn  into  the 
lun*^s. 

Inhalation  of  that  which  is  hurtful  or 
beneficial,  is  constantly  going  on  Avith  us, 
W'hethcr  Ave  are  aAvare  of  it  or  not;  in 
crowded  cities  Ave  breatlie  all  sorts  of  poison- 
ous gases  ; in  marshy  and  fenny  districts 
we  suck  in  miasma;  in  factories,  Avhcie 
bleaching  is  carried  on,  chlorine  enters  the 
lungs,  und  tli6ucG  into  tho  circulcitiou  , and 
by  the  seaside,  iodine ; and,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere impregnated  Avith  such  medicinal 
agents  as  these  two  last  wc  otten  doubtless 
receive  more  benefit  than  if  we  took  them 

in  full  doses.  _ _ • , s 

Inhumation  (Latin,  xnhumo^  to  inter). 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  the  act  of 
placing  a patient  in  an  earth  bath,  that  is, 
burying  him  up  to  the  neck  in  fresh  earth  , 
a barbarous  and  anti^nated  ^ method  of 
treating  certain  diseases,  Avhich  is  iioav 
tjcarcely  ever  practised  in  civilised  countries, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  occupy  our  space 
with  a detail  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
supposed  effects. 


Inion  (Greek  for  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
derived  probably  from  mos,  a sineAv) . Tho 
ridge  of  the  occiput;  hence  Ave  have  the 
term  inial^  applied  by  Barclaj'-  to  that  aspect 
of  the  head  which  is  toward  the  inion  ; the 
apposite  aspect  is  called  ante-inial.  See 
Neck. 

Injection  (Latin,  wjicio,  to  cast  in).  A 
fluid  intended  to  be  throAvn  against,  or  into  a 
part  of  the  body  by  means  of  a syringe  or 
other  apparatus.  Under  the  head  of  Clyster 
Avill  be  found  the  formulos  of  the  various 
compositions  employed  for  this  purpose; 
those  Avhich  are  intended  for  the  boAvels  avs 
commonly  speak  of  as  Enema ; those  for 
the  urethra  or  other  parts  as  Injections : 
these  terms  are,  however,  in  general  em- 
ployed indifferently,  to  signify  one  or  the 
other,  as  it  happens. 

Injecting  apparatus  are  of  various  kinds ; 
of  those  Avliich  assume  the  form  of  a syringe 
we  shall  give  some  account  under  that  head; 
for  domestic  purposes  a pig  or  coAv’s  blad- 
der, Avith  a common  bone  pipe  tied  firmly  on 
to  the  open  part,  so  as  to  prevent  tho  escape 
of  the  liquid  Avith  Avhich  it  is  filled,  ex- 
cept through  tho  pipe,  is  commonly  used; 
an  improvement  upon  this  is  the  Indian- 
rubber  bag,  Avith  a neatly  turned  pipe  of 
ivory  or  brass,  to  Avhich  is  sometimes  added 
a sliield  and  stop-cock.  At  page  49  of  this 
volume  is  sheAvn  a cut  of  a simple  and  cheap 
form  of  injecting  apparatus;  it  is  formed 
chiefly  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber,  and.  is 
capable  of  self- application. 

Inneiivation  (Latin  w,  and  nevus ^ a 
nerve) . The  properties  or  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
expressed,  “the  nervous  influence  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  A'arious  organs.”  Very  com- 
monly the  Avord  has  tvm  very  opposite  mean- 
ings, Auz.,  a state  of  Aveakness,  and  the  act 
of  strengthening  (see  Nerves). 

Innominatus  (Latin  in,  not,  and  nomen, 
name).  Nameless;  hence  we  liaA^e,  1,  In- 
nominata  arteria,  the  branch  given_^ofT_  to 
the  right  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which 
subsequently  diAudes  into  the  carotid  and 
sub-clavian  arteries;  2,  I.nervi,  a former 
name  for  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  3,  I.  os, 
or,  as  it  is  often  put.  Os  innominata,  p.  bone 
composed  of  three  distinct  portions,  viz.,  th© 
Ilium,  or  Haunch-bone ; the  Ischium,  or 
Hip-bone;  and  the  Os  pubis,  or  Share- 

bone.  . , . , 

Inoculation  (Latin  in,  and  oculus,  an 
eye).  The  insertion,  intentional  or  acci- 
dental, of  a healthy  or  morbid  virus,  as  the 
vaccine  or  syphilitic,  into  the  system.  We 
most  commonly  apply  this  term  to  the  ia» 
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Production  of  vaccine  virus,  inducing  Cow- 
vox^  as  a protection  against  Small-pox 
(botli  of  which  diseases  see,  also  Vac- 
cinatian). 

Inosculation  (Latin  and  osculum,  a 
little  mouth).  The  union  of  vessels,  gene- 
rally considered  s}Tion)anou8  with  Anas- 
tomosis ; which  term,  however,  properly 
signifies  union  by  minute  ramifications,  the 
former  term  meaning  a direct  communica- 
tion by  trunks.  See  Arteries^  Veins. 

Inquest  (Latin  to  seek  into,  from  queer o., 
to  question).  In  English  law,  this  is  on 
inquiry  by  a jury  of  twelve- persons,  cm- 
])anelled  by  the  sheriff  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  evidence,  and  trying  or  ascertaining 
any  fact  in  a civil  or  criminal  cause  ; it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  linman 
life  in  tills  country,  and  is,  or  should  be, 
always  resorted  to  in  eases  of  sudden  ami 
unexpected  death.  As  a check  to  secret 
poisoning,  or  murderous  violence  of  every 
kind,  we  should  value  this  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  our  native  land  very  hijjhly,  and 
afford  every  possible  facility  for  its  being 
fully  and  efficiently  carried  out:  to  this 
end,  those  who  are  first  at  the  discovery  of  a 
person  found  dead,  or  the  scene  of  a mur- 
der, or  at  the  deathbed  of  a person  who  ex- 
pires without  there  being  apparently  any 
good  and  sufficient  natural  cause,  should 
note  carefully  every  circumstance,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  evidence  in  a clear  and 
distinct  manner.  It  is  a somewhat  anoma- 
lous condition  of  things  that  the  coroner, 
who  is  the  presiding  judge  on  an  Inquest, 
should  be  generall}'  a man  of  law,  and  not 
of  medicine.  There  are  so  many  medical 
points  involved  in  all  inquiries  of  the  kind, 
that  sui'geons,  one  would  think,  would  be 
the  fittest  persons  to  conduct  them. 

Insanity  (Latin  and  sanus  sound). 
Deranged  intellect  or  madness.  Some 
writers  on  this  dreadful  malady  have  classi- 
fied it  under  four  distinct  heads,  viz.  : — 1, 
Moral  Insaniiy.,  or  unsoundness  of  mind, 
which  consists  in  a morbid  perversion  of  the 
feelings,  inclinations,  temper,  and  natural 
disposition,  without  any  remarkable  intel- 
lectual disorder  or  confusion  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  The  patient,  in  this  case, 
may  be  quite  free  from  any  insane  delusion 
or  hallucination.  2,  Intellectual  Insanity.^ 
which  may  be  general,  or  only  partial,  in 
the  latter  case  we  call  it  Monomania  ; in  the 
first  instance  we  have  confusion  of  the  in- 
tellect on  every  subject;  in  the  last,  it  may 
be  quite  clear  on  all  subjects  save  one. 
8,  Mania.,  Raving  Ikladness ; here  we  have 
the  understanding  completely  darkened,  or 
illuminated  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  light ; 
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the  patient  talks  absurdly  on  every  subject, 
and  commits  all  sorts  of  mischief  to  himself 
and  others,  for  which  he  cannot  be  held 
accountable.  4.  Incoherence,  or  Dementia, 
sometimes  called  Infatuation.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  form  of  mania  are  perpetual 
restlessness,  diminished  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  complete  forgetful- 
ness of  all  moral  restraints,  so  that  re- 
peated acts  of  extravagance  are  commiUed, 
unconnected  ideas  and  emotions  flow  through 
the  mind  in  rapid  succession,  or  with  in- 
tervals between  them  which  appear  like 
perfect  blanks. 

The  chief  fact  which  we  cannot  help 
observing  in  all  cases  of  Insanity  is,  the 
existence  of  a strong  mental  delusion — the 
belief  in  something  which  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, on  which  belief  the  patient  acts. 
Some  of  these  delusions  which  possess  th-3 
minds  of  the  Insane  are  in  themselvea 
harmless,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  the  social  duties  of  life, 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
person  possessed  by  them  under  restraint. 

Although  Insanity  is  purely  a mental 
disease,  yet  it  often  proceeds  from  physical 
causes  ; some  derangement  of  the  animal 
functions  acting  upon  the  nervous  system, 
of  which  the  brain  is  the  chief  seat  and 
centre.  In  most  cases  where  it  comes  on, 
there  is  some  preceding  disorder  by  which 
the  general  health  is  materially  affected ; 
there  is,  probably,  failure  of  appetite,  rest- 
less nights,  constipated  bowels,  and  an  ex- 
cited and  irritable  state  of  the  mind  ; fret- 
fulness, peevishness,  and,  perhaps  at  times, 
little  whimsicalities  and  eccentricities  of 
conduct,  with  great  fluctuation  of  spirits. 
These  symptoms  will  sometimes  remit  for  a 
time,  and  the  patient  regain  his  usual 
health  and  spirits;  but  oftener  they  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  marked  and 
perceptible,  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  whiclx 
may  become  confii’med  in  one  or  other  of 
the  forms  above  indicated. 

Sometimes  Insanity  comes  on  quite  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  whatever,  and 
this  is  most  usually  the  case  where  it  is 
caused  by  strong  mental  emotion,  such  as 
love,  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.,  acting  upon  a 
weak  brain  ; or  where  there  is  hereditary 
predisposition — a not  uncommon  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  reason.  Bad  living  and 
impure  air,  like  that  common  to  the  poorer 
class  of  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  it ; we  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  eminent  psychologist.  Dr. 
Conolly  has  declared,  as  the  result  of  his 
enquiries,  that  the  fact  which  stands  most 
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prominently  out,'  ia  the  certain  tendency 
of  bad  and  insufficient  food  in  the  parents 
to  ])i’oduce  Insanity  or  Imbecility  in  the' 
offspring  : this  is  a fearful  fact  to  contem- 
plate, when  we  know  how  large  a proportion 
of  our  poorer  population  are  ill  and  underfed. 
How  shall  we  check  the  increase  of  Insanity  ^ 
is  a question  which  has  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  the  benevolent. 
Education  will  not  do  it,  for  the  educated 
mind  becomes  insane  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
the  uneducated ; in  uncivilized  nations  mad 
persons  are  very  rare  indeed.  The  crosses 
and  disappointments  of  a life  of  trial  and 
struggle  are  fruitful  causes  of  Insanity,  yet 
men  who  are  at  ease  on  their  possessions  do 
not  always  escape  it.  In  the  mad  race  after 
wealth,  we  see  both  winners  and  losers  be- 
come themselves  mad.  Even  religion  will 
sometimes  throw  the  mind  off  its  balance; 
but  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  com- 
monly a spurious  sort  of  piety  which  leads 
to  lunacy.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  keep  the 
mind  staid  anff  settled,  amid  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  life,  as  a firm  trust  in  a super- 
intending Providence,  and  an  assurance 
that  let  what  will  happen  here,  hereafter 
will  come  a fulfilment  of  the  blessed  promise 
of  peace  and  eternal  rest  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden.  One  means  of  checking  In- 
sanity, then,  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
spread  of  pure  and  undetiled  religion; 
another,  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  also  their  intel- 
lectual improvement;  for  although  it  may 
be  true  that  education  does  not  directly 
lessen  the  liability  to  Insanity,  yet  it  does 
so  in  an  indii-ect  manner,  by  infusing  among 
them  higher  tastes,  and  weaning  them  from 
habits  af  intemperance,  and  sensual  indul- 
gences which  weaken  the  body,  and  render 
the  mind  an  easy  prey  to  insane  fancies  and 
delusions.  Among  the  means  of  lessening 
this  fearful  malady,  too,  we  must  reckon 
the  prevention  of  the  marriage  of  individuals 
predisposed  to  it,  by  inheritance  or  other- 
wise. Such  should  feel,  that  to  avoid  pro- 
pagating their  species  is  a duty  which  they 
owe  to  society. 

AVith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  In- 
tanity,  this  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
two  divisions,  the  medical  and  the  moral, 
rind  the  first  may  be  very  briefly  disposed 
of.  AYhen  the  malady  proceeds  from  phy- 
sical causes,  such  as  organic  disease  or 
functional  derangement,  we  have^  simply 
to  ascertain  from  whence  the  mischief  pro- 
ceeds and  act  accordingly ; the  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  laid  down  are  that  the 
increased  vascular  excitement  and  inflam- 
matory action,  which  is  common  in  the  first 


stages  of  mania,  must  be  reduced  by  de- 
pletion, low  diet,  the  usual  aperients,  and, 
if  need  be,  refrigerant  applications.  When 
there  is  nervous  debility  and  prostration  of 
strength,  a strengthening  diet  is  required, 
but  stimulants,  as  a rule,  should  be  avoided ; 
opiates,  to  soothe  the  brain,  may  be  useful ; 
fresh  air,  c’;eanliness,  and  exercise,  is  aura 
to  be  in  all  oases. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  the  Insane,  a 
great  and  happy  change  has  taken  place 
within  these  few  years,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results ; chains  and  corporeal 
punishments  are  now  altogether  discarded  ; 
andstraight  waistcoatsnearly  so.  The  patient, 
it  is  true,  is  secluded  from  society  for  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  others,  but  this  re- 
moves him  from  the  influence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  disorder. 
Occupation  and  amusement  for  the  mind 
are  now  provided  for  him,  and,  if  there  ia  a 
spark  of  reason  left,  it  has  every  chance  of 
being  fanned  once  more  into  a flame ; he  is 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence,  and 
gently,  though  firmly  restrained,  when  re- 
straint is  necessary.  If  he  makes  any 
progress  towards  convalescence,  he  is  se- 
parated from  those 'who  are  hopelessly  Insane, 
so  as  not  to  be  dragged  back  again  into  the 
abyss  of  madness  from  whence  he  is  making 
eflbrts  to  escape.  AVe  have  now  a classi- 
fication of  the  inhabitants  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  every  thing  is  done  which  science 
and  benevolence  can  suggest,  to  render  their 
inmates  comfortable  and  contented,  and  to 
restore  to  society  such  of  them  as  are  recover- 
able. The  chance  of  recovery  depends  greatly 
on  the  complication,  or  otherwise,  of  Insanity 
with  other  diseases ; also  on  the  form  which 
it  assumes,  the  period  of  its  duration ; the 
age  and  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  mean  duration  of  cases  which  terminate 
favourably  appears  to  be  from  five  to  ten 
months ; after  the  latter  period  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  most  favour- 
able age  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  between 
the  20th  and  30th  years.  In  advanced  life 
Insanity  is  generally  permanent,  and  with 
the  young  it  usually  depends  on  some 
affection  of  the  brain  Avhich  causes  an  early 
death.  It  ia  a curious  fact  that  Insane 
women  are  more  easily  cured  than  men ; 
we  have  not  seen  it  so  stated,  but  should 
imagine  that  the  female  sex,  on  account  of 
their  greater  excitability  of  temperament, 
are  most  frequently  visited  by  the  malady ; 
and  this  also,  too  on  account  of  uterine  af- 
fections and  irregularities,  which  may  be 
numbei’ed  among  the  exciting  causes  of 
Insanity  (see  Madness). 

Insertion  (Latin  imero^  to  Implant). 
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The  attachment  of  a muscle  to  the  part  it 
moves.  Compare  Origin. 

IxsoLATio  (Latin  in  and  so/,  the  sun).  A 
term  sometimes  made  use  of  to  denote  that 
exposure  to  the  sun  which  is  made  in  order 
to  promote  the  chemical  action  of  one  sub- 
etance  upon  another.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays  upon  the  head,  commonly  called  a Sun 
Stroke.  See  Coup  de  Soleii. 

IxsoLTJBiLiTY  (Latin  in  and  solvo,  to 
loose).  A property  resulting  from  cohesion 
or  holding  together  of  the  particles  of  any 
matter,  so  that  the  snbstance  resists  solution, 
or  passing  into  a fluid  state. 

Inspiration  (Latin  inspiro,  to  inhale). 
That  act  of  respiration,  or  breathing,  by 
which  the  air  is  drawn  in  or  inhaled  ; com- 
pare Expiration.  See  Air.,  Breath  and 
Breathing,  Lungs,  &c. 

Instinct  (Latin  instinctus,  inwardly 
moved).  This  is  a natural  impulse  to  cer- 
tain actions  which  animals  perform  without 
thought  or  deliberation,  and  without  know- 
ing why  they  do  it.  It  would  not  fall 
within  our  province  to  discuss  here  the  much 
disputed  question  of  Eeason  and  Instinct, 
we  have  only  to  notice  the  operations  of  the 
latter  faculty  as  far  US' it  regards  the  phy- 
siology of  health  and  disease  in  the  human 
body,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  we  notice 
first  the 

Instinctiye  Motions.  Those  involuntary 
actions  which  are  excited  mediately  through 
the  nerves,  being  part  of  the  reflex  functions 
of  these  organ.  The  principal  of  these  mo- 
tions are — The  closure  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
glottis ; the  act  of  sucking,  swallowing,  and 
closing  the  hand  to  grip  or  hold  anything  ; 
the  action  of  the  sphincter  and  other  muscles ; 
inspiration,  as  an  involuntary  act ; sneezing, 
vomiting,  &c.  All  these  are  purely  instinc- 
tiye motions,  and  take  place  in  the  uncon- 
scious child  as  well  in  the  reasoning  adult, 
on  the  application  of  the  appropriate  stimuli. 

^ It  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  authori- 
ties, that  the  desire  for  particular  and  out- 
of-the-way  kinds  of  food,  which  is  some- 
times expressed  by  invalids,  and  those  reco- 
vering from  fevers  and  other  sicknesses, 
should  be  gratified,  as  they  consider  it  in- 
stinctive ; this  agrees  with  the  popular 
notion,  that  what  a sick  person  fancies  will 
never  hurt  him  ; a dictum,  however,  which 
must  be  received  with  reservations. 

Instruments.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a question 
which  sometimes  arises  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are^  preparing  for  family  cares 
and  duties — What  kind  of  surgical  instru- 
ments am  I likely  to  require } — and  espe- 
ciaily  would  this  be  a matter  of  grave 


ccnsidci’atioii  with  one  who  was  about  to 
emigrate,  to  a partly-unsettled  country, 
where  such  articles  of  utility  could  not  be 
procured  when  wanted.  Wo  therefore  think 
it  advisable  to  gh'e  a list  of  those  whicli  aro 
most  available  for  the  means  and  operations 
for  the  relief  of  pain  and  sickness,  which 
every  one  might  be  called  u])on  to  use  : — A 
pair  of  Lancets,  in  a case,  and  a Gum  Scari- 
ficator, like  that  represented  at  page  39;  also 
a Vaccinating  Lancet,  or  a Weir’s  Vaccina- 
tor ; two  pairs  of  Scissors,  one  with  sharp 
and  one  with  blunt  points  ; a silver  Caustic 
Case ; a 2-ounce  Syiinge,  and  an  Enema 
apparatus,  or,  better  still,  two  of  tliese  ; one 
on  Lead’s  principle,  in  a case,  witli  long  pipe, 
wliicli  might  be  used  as  a stomach-pump, 
and  one  with  compressible  elastic  bag. 

'1  he  form  of  Enema  here  given  Avill  be 
found  most  convenient : A is  for  insertion 
in  the  fluid ; B the  barrel  wliich  is  graspsd 


by  the  hand,  and  into  which  the  fluid 
rushes  when  the  pressure  is  withdravm,  and 
from  Avhich  it  passes,  when  pressure  is 
again  applied,  through  tube  and  pipe  C, 
into  the  anus. 

A pair  of  plain,  and  one  of  spring  Forceps, 
for  securing  a divided  artery ; also  Tooth 
Forceps.  Then  it  is  desirable,  especially  for 
emigrants,  to  have  a Tentaculum,  a Tourni- 
quet, a shuL'Up  Bistoury,  or  knife ; <=ome 
curved  needles,  like  those  used  by  surgeons, 
with  some  silk  to  use  with  them  ; five  or  six 
elastic  gum  Bougies,  of  different  sizes ; and 
a silver  Probe.  Of  course  as  much  practical 
information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
as  possible  should  be  obtained ; for  it  matters 
little  how  perfect  the  instrument  may  bo,  if 
there  is  no  skill  in  the  hand  that  guides  it. 
(See  Medicine  Chest). 

Insulation  (Latin  insulus,  an  island). 
A.  term  applied  to  a body  containing  elec- 
trical fluid,  and  surrounded  by  noncon- 
ductors, so  that  its  communication  with 
other  electrical  bodies  is  cut  off.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

Integral  Particles  (Latin  integer,  en- 
tire). The  most  minute  particles  into  wliich 
matter  can  be  divided  without  reeolutivk 
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into  its  constituent  elements.  Thus,  powder 
marble  as  fine  as  you  may,  all  the  minute 
grains  will  be  of  like  property  and  com- 
position ; but  if  a chemical  change  is 
eftected,  so  that  the  calcium,  the  carbon, 
and  the  ox3'gen,  of  the  marble  are  separated, 
we  then  have  the  elementary  or  constituent 
partich'S. 

Integuments  (Latin  m,  and  tego^  to 
cover) . The  coverings  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  cuticle,  &c.  The  common  integu- 
ments are  the  skin,  with  the  tat  and  cellular 
membrane  adhering  to  it ; also  particular 
membranes  which  invest  certain  parts,  as 
the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye.  See  b>hin^  &c. 

Interlunius  Morbus  (Latin  inter^  be- 
tween, and the  moon).  An  old  name 
for  wliicli  was  so  called  because 

persons  born  during  the  wane  of  the  moon 
were  supposed  to  be  particular!}'  liable  to 
that  disease. 

Inteumiti'ent  (Latin  viter,,  between, 
and  mitto^  to  send).  Occurring  at  intervals ; 
generally  applied  to  a class  of  Fevers,  (whicli 
see) . From  the  same  Latin  root,  'inter,  come 
the  terms,  l^i—lntcr-ariicidar,  a designa- 
tion of  the  cartilages  which  lie  within  the 
joints,  asthatof  the  Jciw,  (see  Skull)  / those 
between  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  ; those  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied_  to_  liga- 
ments, as  the  ligtinieutuni  teres,  within  the 
acetabulum,  &c.,  &c.  Inter -auricular,  a 

term  applied  to  the  septum,  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  foetus.  Inter- 
clavicular,  the  name  of  the  ligament  con- 
necting the  one  clavicle  with  the  other. 
Inter-castales,  between  the  ribs;  applied  to 
two  sorts  of  muscles,  the  external  and  the 
internal,  which  have  been  compared,  from 
their  passing  in  opposite  directions,  to  St. 
Andrew’s  cross;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
arteries,  See.  Inter-current,  distinctive  of 
fevers  which  occur  sporadically,  that  is, 
from  occasional  causes,  such  as  cold,  fatigue, 
&c.,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic.  Inter- 
ossei,  muscles  situated  between  bones;  such 
as  the  Inter-manus,  between  the  metacarpal 
bones,  and  Inter-peclis,  between  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  Foot,  Hand).  We  also 

apply  the  term  to  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  and  to  _ ligaments.  _ Inter-spinalcs 
cBTVicis^  tliG  dcsig'iicition  of  six  siiitill  iiiusclos^ 
situated  between  the  spinous  processes  ot 
the  neck ; to  these  processes  there  are  also 
attached  inter -spinous  ligaments.  Inter- 
stitial, that  which  stands  between,  a^  term 
applied  to  an  organ  occupying  the  inter- 
stices of  contiguous  cells,  as  the  uterus,  the 
bladder,  &c.  Inter -transver sales,  the  name 


given  to  certain  muscles,  such  as  those  situ* 
ated  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  called  colli,  and  those 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  known  as  lumborum. 
Inter-vertebral,  a term  applied  to  the  fibro- 
cartilage  between  the  vertebrae,  and  to  lip- 
ments,  &c.  The  abrasion,  fret,  or  chafing 
of  the  skin  of  parts  that  come  in  contact,  as 
in  the  groins,  behind  the  ears,  &c.,  is  called 
Inter-trigo. 

Internuntii  Dies  (Latin  inter,  and  nun- 
tius,  a messenger) . Critical  days  in  a disease, 
or  such  as  occur  between  its  increase  and 
decrease.  See  Crisis. 

Intestina.  Is  the  name  given  to  an  order 
of  Worms  which  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other 
iuiimals ; of  those  which  affect  man,  the 
most  familiar  example  is  the  Tape  Worm, 
for  a cut  of  which  see  vol.  1,  p.  311 ; see 
also  article  Worms. 

Intestines  (Latin  intus,  within).  That 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  ex- 
tends from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
and  is  formed  of  a peritoneal,  muscular, 
and  mucous  or  viscous  coat,  united  by  cellu- 
lar membrane ; it  is  divided  into  Small  and 
Large  Intestines ; the  first  of  which  has  three 
divisions,  severally  distinguished  as  theDwo- 
denum,  or  twelve  inch  Intestine,  the  mem- 
brane of  whose  inner  surface  presents  a nuni- 
ber  of  folds  eeWeUvalvuli^  conniventes  ; this 
begins  at  the  pylorus  or  lower  surface  of  the 
stomach,  it  bends  first  backwards,  then 
downwards,  and  then  across  the  body,  being 
partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum : it 
then  takes  the  name  of  Jejunum,  so  called 
from  its  being  usually  empty  at  this  part; 
it  then  runs  into  the_  remaining  portion 
called  the  Ileum,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  mazy  folds  or  convolutions.  The 
Small  Intestines  open  by  the  ileo-colie  valve 
into  the  Large  Intestines,  which  have  also 
three  divisions,  1st,  the  Cceeum,  or  head  of 
the  colon,  to  which  is  attached  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis,  a little  blind  bag : the 
Colon,  which  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  Large  Intestine,  is  termed  as 
it  ascends  into  the  right  lumber  region,  the 
ascending  colon,  as  it  crosses  the  abdomen, 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  as  it  de- 
scends in  the  left  lumbar  region,  the  descend- 
ing colon ; in  the  iliac  region  it  forms  a 
double  curve  like  the  Greek  letter  %,  and  is 
thence  called  the  sigmoid  flexure  ojthe 
colon  i the  fold  of  the  peritoneum  which 
inverts  it,  being  termed  tbe  iliac  meso- 
colon. , ^ T J-  i.- 

The  termination  of  the  Large  Intestine  la 

the  Rectum,  or  end  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
so  called  because  it  is  nearly  in  a right  hne ; 
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here  the  covering  called  the  peritoneum 
peases,  and  the  Intestine  accommodates 
itself  to  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  having  its 
external  opening  in  the  anus,  the  sphincter 
of  which,  a strong  circular  muscle,  guards  it. 
Iho  following  cut  from  Wilson  will  servo 


to  render  more  plain  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  It  represents  the 
Caecum  with  its  appendix,  entrance  of  the 
Ileum,  and  Ileo-caecal  valve.  No.  1,  Caecum  ; 
2.  Commencement  of  Colon ; 3.  Ileum ; 4. 
Aperture  of  entrance  of  the  Ileum  into  the 
large  Intestine : 5 o.  Ileo-calcal  Valve ; 

6.  Apertui-e  of  Appendix  vermifonnis  caeci ; 

7.  Ai)pendix;  8 8.  Sacculi  of  the  Colon, 
separated  by  valvular  septa;  9.  Falciform 
fraenum  of  the  appendix. 

The  whole  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  is  a 
continuous  tube  about  six  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  the  first  three-quarters  of  it 
comprising  the  Small,  and  the  last  quarter 
the  Large  Intestines ; the  size  of  the  tube 
of  the  latter  portion  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  former  ; the  Caecum,  the  largest 
of  all,  being,  at  least,  three  times  the  size 
of  the  Ileum  as  the  above  cut  shews.  (See 
Abdomen^  Alimentary  Canal),  and  heads  of 
the  various  divisions  above-named. 

Intoi.erance  (Latin  in,  and  tolero  to 
bear).  A term  applied  to  that  condition  of 
the  system  in  which  a remedy  cannot  be 
V)me,  such,  for  instance,  a's  loss  of  blood, 
iiompare  Tolerance. 

Intoxication.  (Latin  in,  and  toxicum, 
poison)  ; this  latter  term  being  from  the 
Gh-eek  toxos,  a bow  or  arrow;  its  appli- 
lation  to  poison  seems  to  have  arisen  from 


, the  circumstance  that  barbarous  people  have 
been  accustomed,  as  they  still  are,  to  poison 
their  arrows.  With  us,  to  intoxicate  is  to 
inebriate,  or  excite  the  spirits  to  a kind  of 
delirium  with  alcoholic  liquors.  A person 
in  this  state  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
poisoned,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  the 
quantity  taken,  or  the  power  which  his 
S5^stem  possesses  of  resisting  the  inlluence  of 
the  deleterious  matter  forced  into  it,  ns  to 
whether  he  shall  die  or  recover.  The  groat 
curse  of  our  ^ land  is  intemperance,  leading 
to  Intoxication.  Some  persons  are  so 
often  in  this  state,  that  they  can  hardly 
ever  be  said  to  be  quite  out  of  it ; tho 
poison  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  most  viohmt 
efiects  cease,  and  tlie  wonder  is  how  the 
wretclied  drunkard  drags  on  a miserable 
existence  so  long,  as  ho  often  does — a curse 
and  a reproach  to  himself,  his  friends,  and 
to  human  nature  generally. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  danger 
to  life,  which  exists  in  an  intensely  intoxi- 
cated person,  may  be  leamed  by  the  non- 
contraptibility  of  the  iris.  If  this  shows  no 
sensibility  to  light,  or  to  any  sudden  motion 
made  near  it,  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery. 
The  stomach-pump  should  be  used  to  get 
rid  of  as  much  alcohol  as  possible,  and  sick- 
ness excited  by  Mustard,  or  any^  emetic,  ex- 
cept Antimony,  which  is  too  depressing.  Vine- 
gar and  Water,  Hartshorn,  or  Sal  Volatile 
may  be  freely  given ; Cold  Water  poured  on 
the  head  in  a shower,  a Turpentine  injection 
thrown  up,  and  Mustard  plasters  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  down  the  course 
of  the  spine.  See  Delirium  Tremens. 

Intus-Susceptio  _ (Latin  intus,  within, 
and  suscipio  to  receive).  By  this  term  we 
understand  the  descent  of  a hig’her  portion 
of  intestine  into  a lower  one,  generally'’  of 
the  ileum  into  the  colon.  When  it  takes 
place  downward  it  is  called  progressive, 
when  upwards  retrograde. 

Inulin.  a starch-like  powder,  deposited 
from  a decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Inula 
Ilelenium,  commonly  called  Elecampane 
(which  see) . 

Invermination  (Latin  in,  and  vermis,  a 
worm).  An  aftection  in  which  worms,  or  the 
laryre  of  insects,  inhabit  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines ; it  is  sometimes  called  Helminthia. 
See  Helmins,  Worms. 

Inversicuteri  (Latin  inverto,  to  invert). 
That  state  of  the  womb  in  which  it  ij 
wholly  or  partially  turned  inside  out.  See 
Uterus. 

Involucrum  (Latin  involve,  to  wrap  in) 
More  commonly  used  as  a botanical  term’ 
signifying  the  strong  external  layer  of  the 
covciing  of  plants ; but  also  employed  in 
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BUi'gery  to  desigii9.tG  the  imenibraiies  which 
cover  any  part.  See  Memhrmies. 

Iodine  (Greek  iocles,  or  violet- 

coloured).  This  is  a crystallised  solid  sub- 
Btance,  found  principally  in  sea-wiuer,  ana 

in  plants,  and  other  marine  productions ; it 

becomes  volatile  at  a slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  ditfuses  itself  m the  form  of  a 
beautiful  violet  vapour,  hence  the  above 
name.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
therapeutic  agents,  and  is  largely  employed 
in  its  various  forms  and  combinations.  W e 
now  chiefly  obtain  this  substance  from  the 
ashes  of  the  kelp,  or  sea-weed,  which  is  burnt 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alkali;  the 
ashes  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  vapour 
which  arises  is  received  in^  a cold  vessel, 
where  it  condenses  on  the  sides,  and  iotuis 
the  soft,  opaque  crystals,  of  a Wackisli  blue 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  which  constitute 
the  Iodine  of  commerce.  It  has  a disagreeable 
suffocating  odour,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  it 
stains  whatever  it  touches  of  a rusty  yellow 
colour,  which  remains  on  the  skin  lor  a con- 
siderable period.  It  dissolves  readily^  m 


siueraoit:  .. 

alcohol,  but  very  little  in  water ; its  cha- 


racteristic  property  is  that  of  giving  an  in- 
tense blue  colour  to  starch,  of  the  piesence 
of  which  it  is,  therefore,  a sure  test.  United 
with  metals  it  forms  Iodides,  and  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Acids,  like  bromine 
and  chlorine ; in  many  of  its  properties  it 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  latter. 

Iodine,  although  only  obtained  in  a pure 
state  of  late  years,  has  long  been  employed  as 
the  efticient  principle  of  several  therapeutic 
ao-ents,  such  as  Burnt  Sponge,  and  certain 
mineral  waters.  Its  specific  action  has  been 
only  ascertained,  with  precisipn,_  since  it  has 
been  procured  as  a distinct  principle.  Owing 

to  its  sparing  solubility  m water,_it  is  se - 

dom  now,  however,  administered  in  a pure 
state,  but  rather  in  the  forin  of  some  artifi- 
cial compound,  such  as  the  Iodide  of  Potas- 
Sum  its^  most  common  vehicle  pf  admins- 
tration.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
found  most  useful  are  glandular  swellings, 
especially  bronchocele  _ or  goitie,  ^hi 
rarely  resists  its  continuous  action.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  some  forms  of 
strumous  disease,  it  is  also 
has  been  given,  too,  pn  cases  of  po^sonin^ 
with  bruchia,  strychnia,  and  veratria,  not, 
however,  with  such  decided  success  as  to 
warrant  our  calling  it  a certain  ^^^tidote  to 
these  formidable  poisons.  As  an  outward 
application.  Iodine  has  been  of  late  mos 
extensively  employed.  In  bronchitis  and 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdomina 
viscera,  especially  of  the  liver,  it  has  proved 


eminently  successful ; in  the  latter  caae  it 
is  advantageously  combined  with  lilercuiy. 

It  may  be  applied  in  the  fonn  of  tincture, 
painted  over  with  a camel-hair  brush,  to 
Wlarged  tonsils,  and  to  chronic  swellings  of 
the  ioints,  as  well  as  to  glandular  swellings. 

It  is  an  excellent  emmenagogue,  combined 
with  Iron,  and  with  Mercury  is  valuable  in 
syphilitic  diseases.  Iodine  injections  are 
commonly  used  after  tapping  for  hydrocele ; 
and  they  have  also  been  employed  success- 
fully in  effusion  of  the  pleura.  As  a means 
of  dispersing  organic  exudations,  lotions  ot 
Iodine  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  oint- 
ments ; they  should  be  applied  on  com- 
presses of  lint,  saturated  with  them,  and 
bound  over  the  parts.  The  following  inaj^ 
be  recommended  as  a good  form  for  this 
purpose  :-take  Iodine,  10  grams ; Io(hde  of 

Potassium,!  drachm;  Distilled  Water,  1 pint. 

For  painting  over  a glar^ular  or  other 
swelliii'^,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  the 

used;  if  not  strong 

enough,  addlodide  of  Potassium,  i a drachm , 
Iodine, ’lO  grains  to  1 ounce  of  the  Tincture 
It  has  been  found  that  this  substance  will 
dissolve  more  readily  in  Water,  to  which 
Syrup  of  Orange  has  l>een  added,  than  in 
Plain  Water,  and  more  readily  still  m that 
which  has  Tannin  in  it.  Two  grains  of  this 
latter  will,  it  is  said,  affect  the  sol^wn  of 
10  grains  of  Iodine  in  6 ounces  of  Watei,  ft 
quantity  sufficient  for  most  therapeutic  pur- 
poses; the  dose  being  from  1 to  2 grains  , so 
that  about  a tablespoonful  of  this  mixture 
mi«-ht  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Th°e  action  of  Iodine  and  its  compounds 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  a long  tram 
of  alarming  symptoms  will  sometimes  foll(^ 
its  continued  use  ; among  these  may  be 
named  vertigo,  nausea,  extreme  depression 
and  syncope,  sometimes  endm^  m death. 
Its  chief  officinal  preparations,  besides  its 
metallic  compounds  with  J'Tfie 

Lead  INlercury,  and  Arsenic,  Ac.,  are  tne 
Compound  Liquor  of  Potash 
dose  1 to  4 drachms;  Syrup  of  lion  with 
dose,  i to  1 drajjm,  an 

excellent  tonic  for  scrofulous  childien  . 
Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine,  . . 

30  minims ; Compound  Io<imo  Ointment , 
and  the  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  ^ ' 

In  a French  provincial  paper,  we  find 

stated  that  a blacksmith,  pafi 

ferino-  from  an  impaction  of  a metallic  par 
felefu  the  comea’^fov  a week,  -s  J-eheved 
by  the  following  collynmu,  alter 

attempt  at  extracting  -r®  q£  Potas- 
failed-— Iodine,  1 gram,  Iodide  ot  lotas 
10  grains ; Kose-water,  3 ounces. 


As“oWas!tosoiution  was  applied  to  the 
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ove,  oxidation  of  the  metallic  particle  took 
place,  and  its  brilliancy  disappeared;  the 
distressing  symptoms  about  the  eye  abated, 
eight  was  restored,  and  nothing  but  a 
microscopic  fragment  of  metal  left  in  the 
coniea.  A soluble  Iodide  of  Iron  had  been 
formed. 

Dr.  Barlow,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  has  long 
employed  the  Iodide  of  Zinc  in  the  treatment 
of  chorea  when  complicated  with  struma — a 
remedy  which  he  introduced  into  use.  In 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  peculiarity  of 
diathesis,  he  employs  the  Sulphate,  but  in 
those  in  which  any  indications  of  struma 
exist  he  prefers  the  Iodide.  Besides  its  in- 
ti uence  over  the  scrodulous  cachexia,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  iodic  element  may  be 
useful  against  the  rheumatic  diathesis  to 
which  the  choreic  is  so  close  a congener. 
Good  authorities  are  not  wanting  who  would 
account  for  the  frequency  of  heart  compli- 
cations with  chorea,  by  supposing  that  the 
latter  is  a condition  very  closely  connected 
with  rheumatism,  depending  upon  similar 
causes,  and  occumng  more  frequently  in 
those  liable  to  it  than  in  others. 

YVe  ought  not  to  close  our  account  of  this 
valuable  therapeutic  agent,  without  allud- 
ing to  Davenport’s  Syrup  of  the  Iodide  of 
Quinine  and  Iron,  and  of  the  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium and  Iron  ; these  are  excellent  pre- 
parations, possessing  all  the  strengthening 
and  anti-scrofulous  properties  of  their  triple 
components,  and  being  veiy  palateable,  are 
quite  adapted  for  family  use. 

loNTHOS  (Greek  for  the  root  of  the  hair). 
The  name  by  which  some  ancient  medical 
writers  designate  the  disease  Acne  (which 
see),  because  it  often  occurs  daring  the 
growth  of  the  lanugo  or  first  beard. 

loTACiSMAS  (from  the  Greek  letter  iota). 
A defective  pronunciation  of  the  letters  j 
(ind  g.  See  Fsellismus.,  Stammering . 

Ipecacuanha  Peruvian  for  root,  and 
Cacuanha  the  district  from  whence  it  was 
first  procured).  This  is  a plant  formerly 
supposed  by  Kay  to  be  a species  of  Faris  ; 
by  Linnseus  a kind  of  Lonicera  or  honey- 
suckle ; generally  thought  to  be  a violet,  or 
‘pecies  of  Callicocca,  but  now  decided,  on  the 
authority  of  Decandolle,  to  be  the  Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha,  a Brazilian  plant  of  the  na- 
tural order  Cinchonacece.  Its  varieties,  as 
known  in  commerce,  are  ; — 1st,  the  Brown, 
which  is  the  best,  containing  about  16  per 
cent,  of  emetin,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple ; 2nd,  the  Grey,  or  Aslifcoloured,  which 
contains  14  per  cent.  ; and  3rd,  the  White, 
containing  only  five  per  cent,  of  erne  tin. 
Some  writers.  Dr.  Thomson  among  them, 
prei'T  to  distingnish  it  as  let,  Annulated,  or 


Ringed;  and  2nd,  Striated,  or  Streaky, 
but  it  may  generally  be  described  as  in  tne 
New  London  Phannacopocia — “ Ashy-co- 
loured, tortuous,  very  much  cracked,  and 
marked  in  rings,  by  deep  fissures,  having  an 
acrid,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.”  The  fol- 
lowing cut  will  serve  to  show  the  common 
appearance  of  the  plant  while  growing. 


^ This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medi- 
cinal plants;  taken  in  small  doses,  it  is  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic,  having  a specific 
action  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
so  as  to  excite  its  secretion  when  too  dry ; it 
relieves  the  system,  and  causes  sweating.  In 
full  doses,  of  about  20  grains,  it  is  the  safest 
and  easiest  emetic  known ; it  does  not  nau- 
seate, and  reduce  the  system  so  much  as 
Tartar  Emetic,  nor  is  it  so  rapid  and  irri- 
tating in  its  action  as  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
which,  however,  is  to  be  preferred  in  cases 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  as  promptitude  of 
action  is  there  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  irritation  of  the  system  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise.  For  children  and 
delicate  persons,  Ipecacuanha  should  always 
be  preferred,  where  it  is  necessary  to  excite 
nausea  or  vomiting;  its  expectorant  pro- 
perty renders  it  especially  serviceable  in 
catarrhal  atfections,  in  which  it  is  frequently 
given  in  combination  with  Squills;  in  febrile 
affections,  w'e  often  employ  it  as  a diapho- 
retic, combined  with  Opium,  as  in  the  Fovct^s 
Fowder  (which  see).  In  hooping  cough 
and  asthma  it  is  given  to  relieve  spasmouic 
constriction,  and  clear  the  passages  of 
phlegm  by  vomiting  ; and  in  dyspepsia  and 
dysentery  it  is  also  found  beneficial.  Of 
the  Powdered  Root,  the  dose,  as  an  expecto- 
rant, is  1 or  2 grains ; as  a diaphoretic,  2 to 
4 grains ; as  an  emetic,  10  to  20  grains 
according  Jo  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient;  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  should  be 
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given  in  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  as  mucli 
as  possible  of  this  should  be  drank  after  it. 
(See  Emetic.) 

Among  the  officinal  formul®  of  this  plant 
are  the  fiecoction  ; Extract ; Lozenges,  each 
containing  \ a grain ; Powders,  Sunple  and 
Compound  ; Pills,  combined  with  Opium  and 
Squills;  Syrup;  and  Wine;  the  last  is  the 
most  generally  used ; it  may  be  made  for 
domestic  purposes  by  digesting  _ for  seven 
days  1 ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in  a pint  of 
Sherry  Wine  : dose,  as  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic, 10  to  30  minims ; as  emetic,  2 to 
4 drachms,  or  for  children,  20  minims,  to  a 
drachm.  By  boiling  down  1 ounce  of  this 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  2 
ounces  of  sugar,  a syrup  may  be  made  for 
infants,  of  which  from  | a drachm  to  a 
drachm  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  vomi- 
ting. (For  pills  and  other  formula,  see 
Cough) . 

As  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  we  find 
Ipecacuanha  to  consist  of  its  alkaline  base, 
cmetin,lio  parts  ; oil  and  wax,  8 ; gum,  10 ; 
starch,  40,  and  woody  fibre,  20 ; of  the 
emetin,  a single  grain  is  a certain  and 
useful  vomit,  but  it  is  too  powerful  a drug 
for  domestic  uue. 

This  Flohextina  or  Germanica.^  The 
riorentine  Iris,  commonly  known  as  Flower 
do  Luce,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
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Boot).  The  Yellow 
V/ater-Flag,  Iris  Eseudo-acorus.,  formei'ly 
termed  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  Cl^%- 


diolus  liiteus^  is  employed  by  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  cause  sneezing; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  roasted  seeds 
very  nearly  approach  coffee  in  quality ; it 
scarcely,  however,  merits  a place  among  our 
medicinal  plants.  . 

Iris  (a  rainbow).  The  colouring  ring 
which  surrounds  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
commonly  so  called ; properly,  however, 
the  term  signifies  only  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  ring,  of  which  the  posteria  laniina  is 
the  uvea  ; from  this  root  comes  Iritis,  in- 
flammatioTi.  of  the  Iris.  (See  Eye).  'Dx^ 
term  IrE  is  also  applied  to  the  Baipbow 
llingworm,  a species  of  Herpes  occurring 
in  small  circular  patches,  each  composed  of 
concentric  rings  of  different  colours.  See 
llingworm. 

Iron  (Latin  ferrum).  This  metal  is 
used  medicinally  in  a variety  of  fornas,  the 
chief  value  of  which  consists  in  their  tonic 
properties,  rendering  them  very  useful  in 
debilitated  states  of  the  system ; weak, 
pallid,  and  delicate  persons  may  generally 
take  these  preparations  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage ; but  those  who  are  habitually 
costive,  who  suffer  from  piles,  or  from  a de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  should 
carefully  avoid  them ; their  usual  effect 
being  to  increase  the  arterial  action,  and 
promote  the  secretions,  therefore  to  an  ex- 
cited state  of  the  circulation  they  are  un- 
suitable. As  a rule,  no  person  with  a na- 
turally llorid  complexion,  or  a full  habit  of 
body,  should  take  Iron,  which  is  most 
commonly  prescribed  for  chlorotic  anajmia, 
scrofula,  enlargements  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  fluor  albus,  gleet,  passive  ha3morr- 
hages,  chorea,  atonic  dyspepsia,  chronic 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  tic-doloureux,  and 
other  neiwous  affections,  and  worms.  The 
administration  of  Iron  should  generally  be 
]n-eceded  by  that  of  purgatives,  and  if 
headache  or  constipation  follow  its  use,  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  preparatioqs  of  this  metal  are  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  little  used 
and  unsuitable  for  domestic  employment, 
that  we  need  only  particularise  a few  of 
them — such  as  are  most  available  for  this 
purpose ; w^e  may  observe  at  the 
that  they  are  all  oxides  and  salts,  and  tha^ 
they  are  often  spoken  of  as  preparations  of 
Steel  or  Chalyheates  (which  see).  . 

The  medicinal  springs  of  this  couutiy  in 
which  Iron  is  found  most  laiyolys  and 
which  are,  therefore,  called  Cxialybeate 
Waters  are  those  of  Dumblane,  in  Scot- 
land; Harrogate;  Hartfcll,  near 
Holywell,  in  Lancashme , Is^e  of  Wight, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Ivent.  AYhen 
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constitution  requires  Iron,  this  is,  perhaps, 
I lie  most  benehcial  way  of  taking  it  ; but 
this  is  not  always  attainable.  The  striking 
benefit,  which  follows  the  use  of  the  metal 
in  these  waters,  justifies  the  belief  that  it 
acts  most  beneficially  in  small  doses  dif- 
hised  through  a considerable  quantity  of 
Jquid.  Many  persons  drink  Chalybeate 
Waters  merely  because  it  is  fashionable  to 
do  so,  or  that  they  happen  to  be  near  them ; 
but,  unless  they  really  require  the  action  of 
the  tonic,  they  are  likely  to  do  themselves 
injury ; they  had  better  therefore  be  guided 
by  medical  advice. 

Iron  in  the  crude  state,  in  the  form  of 
filings,  was  formerly  much  used  as  a tonic 
stimulant,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmin- 
tic ; they  were  given  in  doses  of  from  5 to 
30  grains,  combined  with  aromatics,  bitter 
extracts,  ]\Iyrrh,  or  Soap  ; or  made  into  an 
Electuary  with  Treacle  or  Honey ; but  they 
are  now  almost  superseded  by  the  various 
ferruginous  preparations,  the  chief  of  which 
■we  proceed  to  notice. 

Iron  or  Steel  Wine  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  useful  of  these  preparations; 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  children : the 
dose  is  from  1 drachm  to  | an  ounce. 

Ammonia-tartrate  of  Iron  is  a good  pre- 
paration, without  astringency  or  disagreeable 
taste  ; it  is  especially  serviceable  in  uterine 
diseases  : the  dose  is  from  5 to  8 grains ; the 
best  vehicle  is  Honey. 

Ammonia-citrate  of  Iron  is  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  preparation,  applicable  to  the 
same  class  of  diseases  as  the  last,  and  also 
to  general  debility;  it  may  be  given  in 
Cinnamon  or  other  aromatic  waters,  but  not 
in  bitter  infusions,  as  it  turns  most  of  them 
black ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  5 to  8 grains. 
It  is  kept  in  combination  with  Quinine, 
and  may  be  beneficially  exhited  when  a 
bitter  tonic  is  required. 

Carbonate^  or  Sesgui-oxide  of  Iron  is  a 
red,  insoluble  powder,  disagreeable  to  take 
on  account  of  its  bulk  ; as  much  as  a drachm 
or  2 drachms  of  it  being  required,  three  or 
four  times  a day  ; it  should  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  Confection,  Honey,  or  Trea- 
cle : it  is  a good  chalybeau-  tuuic,  and  has  a 
high  reputation  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic 
aficctions,  especially  tic-doloureux  ; it  must 
be  taken  for  a considerable  time  to  do  much 
good. 

Iodide  of  Iron  is  an  excellent  tonic  in 
Bcrofulous  debility  and  deficient  menstrura- 
tion,  strumous  swellings,  incipient  cancer, 
diseased  mesenteric  glands,  and  scrofula  ge- 
nerally : the  dose  is  from  2 to  o gTains,  but 
it  is  dlificult  to  keep  either  in  a solid  form  or 
.•solution,  as  it  very  soon  decomposes ; it  may 


be  obtained  in  the  form  of  Syrup^  and  may 
be  kept  good  in  a well  stopped  bottle  for  a 
considerable  time,  especially  if  a piece  of  iron 
wire  is  kept  in  it ; the  dose  of  this  is  from 
15  minims  to  a drachm. 

Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron^  commonly 
called  Tincture  of  Steel,  is  a good  astringent 
and  tonic,  and  acts  specifically  upon  the 
urinary  organs ; it  is  therefore  useful  in 
irritation  of  the  bladder  and  retention  of 
urine,  depending  on  spasmodic  stricture  of 
of  the  urethra  ; in  vomiting  and  spitting  of 
blood  it  is  also  serviceable  : the  dose  is  about 
10  minims  ; and  for  stricture  it  may  be  given 
every  10  or  15  minutes,  to  tbc  extent  of  6 or 
8 doses,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond 
this.  This  is  also  an  excellent  local  styptic, 
and  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  loose 
fungous  sores,  and  as  an  astringent  to  re- 
laxations of  the  tbroat,  with  a camel’s  hair 
brush. 

Sulphate  of  Iron^  sometimes  called  Green 
Vitriol,  but  more  commonly  Copperas,  is 
poisonous  in  large  doses,  but  in  small,  tliat 
is,  from  a grain  to  5 grains;  is  a good 
emmenagogue  and  also  anthelmintic  ; its 
astringent  properties  render  it  useful  in 
profuse  ha3morrhages,  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compound  Steel  Pill,  and  the 
Compound  Steel  Mixture  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, being  combined  in  both  cases  with 
Myrrh  and  an  alkali : when  properly  and 
freshly  made,  in  which  case  it  wull'be  of 
a decided  green  colour,  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  best  emmenagogues  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered: the  dose  is  about  2 tablcspoonsful 
twm  or  three  times  a day. 

The  Tartrate^  ox  Potassio-tartrate  of  Iron, 
has  similar  properties  with  the  Ammonia- 
tartrate,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes.  One  objection  to  the  continued 
taking  of  most  prejiarations  of  Iron,  and  es- 
cspecially  the  IMuriated  Tincture,  and  the 
Sulphate,  is  that  it  is  likely  to  discolour  the 
teeth ; wliile  taking  it,  persons  should  be 
careful  to  keep  them  wmll  cleaned,  and  to 
use  an  alkaline  tooth  powder. 

Irritability  (Latin  irrito,  to  provoke). 
The  action  produced  by  any  stimulus.  This 
term,  as  signifying  a disease,  we  apph'  to 
cases  arising  from  calculus  in  the  ureter,  or 
gall  duct ; and  those  induced  by  the  presence 
of  improper  food  in  the  stomach,  or  morbid 
matters  retained  in  the  bowmls,  giving  rise 
to  inflammatory  action.  When  ivc  speak  of 
Irritability,  we  allude  to  the  action  of 
certain  muscle,  as  those  of  the  heart,  the 
inte£)tine&,  Ac.,  which  action  is  caused  by  a 
stimulus  acting  immediatelv  upon  their 
fibres,  and  as  a consequence'  exciting  th>o 
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nerves  in  connection  with  them,  and  of 
course,  though  in  a less  degree,  the  whole 
nervous  s_ystem,  Yarious  names  have  been 
given  to  this  property  ; thus  Haller  termed 
it  Vis  insiiu ; Goerter  Vis  vitalis ; Boer- 

Q,  oscillation  ; Stahl,  tonic  poioer  ; Bell, 
muscular  power  ; Cullen,  inherent  power  ; 
and  Bostock,  contracUbiliUj  ; but  it  cannot, 
p6rhnps,  have  a better  detinition  than  that 
of  Aberiiethy,  who  called  it  exeitecl  debility , 
it  being  an  unnatural  stimulation  of  the 
excited  organs  to  work  above  their  common 
capability.  Again  it  may  be  termed  diseased 
excitement ; not  amounting  to  inflammation, 
but  commonly  leading  thereto. 

Irritability  is  symptomatic  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  extremely  trying  to  both 
patient  and  medical  adviser,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  often  baffled  by  the  contradictory 
s}'mptoms  which  it  causes.  Great  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  pcrsons_  suffering 
from  this  cause  of  unnatural  excitement  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  ; they  have  fre- 
quent h'  no  more  control  over  themselves 
than  itliots,  laughing  and  crying  in  a 
breath,  and  acting  in  the  strangest  way 
imaginable,  although  perfectly  conscious 
that  it  is  all  very  ridiculous.  ^Yith  such, 
too,  the  slightest  words  or  looks  of  those 
about  tliein  assume  an  exaggerated  ini- 
portance,  and  aught  which  jars  upon  their 
delicate  sensibility,  or  tlie  smallest  })hysical 
injury,  will  produce  unbearable  anguish  of 
mind'  or  body.  'J'hey  should  be  pitied  and 
soothed — not,  as  they  too  often  arc,  treated 
harshly  and  unkindl>u  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children  partake  more  of  Gie  cha- 
racter of  irritation  than  intlammation,  and 
irritable  children  are  commonly  looked 
upon  as  great  nuisances,  when  in  reality 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  great  sufferers. 
Difficult  dentition  or  digestion,  worms  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  almost  any  func- 
tional derangement,  will  produce  convul- 
sions,  spasms,  and  other  affections  conse- 
quent on  irritation,  the  action  in  most 
cases  being  first  felt  b}’  the  brain,  and  thence 
reflected,  so  as  to  affect  a particular  set  of 
muscles,  or  the  whole  muscular  system. 

Under  this  head,  we  should  make  some 
remarks  upon  Counter  Irritation^  that  is, 
some  irritating  agent  applied  to  one  portion 
of  the  body  to  produce  increased  action,  and 
BO  draw  off,  or  counteract,  an  analogous 
action  going  on  in  another  portion.  \^e 
generally  a[)ply  the  term  to  action  arti- 
ficially excited  in  the  skin  by  stimulating 
liniments,  friction,  heat,  ^ blisters,  cata- 
plasms, or  any  other  exciting  agent.  The 
extent  to  which  this  operation  should  be 
carried  varies  with  the  necessity  of  the 


case  ; it  may  be  that  merely  reddening  thu 
surface  will  be  sufficient,  or  it  maybe  necea- 
sary  to  get  up  inflammatory  action,  so  as  to 
produce  a discharge  of  purulent  matter,  as 
in  Blisters,  Issues,  and  Setons  (which  sec)  ; 
also  Cautery,  Escharotics,  Rubefacients,  &c. 
Some  medicines  which  are  given  to  promete 
the  monthly  discharge  of  the  uterus,  act  as 
irritants,  of  these  we  have  spoken  under 
the  head  of  Emmenagogues.  Most  poisonous 
substances  owe  their  mischievous  effects  to 
their  irritating  powers  • be  they  metallic  or 
non-metallic,  vegetable  or  animal,  they 
mostly  pi'oduce  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
tissues  with  which  they_  come  in  contact 
first,  and  then  by  absorption,  or  by  nervous 
agency,  spread  through  the  whole  system. 
Sec  ioisons. 

Ischium  (Greek  ischion,  the  hip).  ^ The 
scientific  name  for  the  hip  bone,  a spinous 
process  of  the  os  innominata ; _ hence  we 
have  the  terms  Ischiatic,  the  designation  of 
a notch  of  the  os  innominata ; of  an  artery 
which  proceeds  through  that  notch,  &c. ; 
and  Ischio  cavernosus,  a muscle  attached  to 
the  Ischium,  and  to  the  corpus  cavernosus; 
it  draws  the  root  of  the  penis  downwards 
and  backwards.  Ischias  appears  to  have 
been  the  term  used  by  the  Latins  for 
rheumatism  of  the  hip- joint ; it  was  after- 
wards corrupted  into  ischiatica,  and  event- 
ually to  Sciatica  (which  see).  Ischi-agra,  ■ 
I.  algar,  and  Ischiato-cele,  are  also  terms 
from  the  above  root,  the  first  signifying  an 
attack  in  the  hip,  the  second  pain  in  the 
hip,  and  the  third  an  internal  rupture 
through  the  sciatic  ligaments.  See  Hip. 

ISCHNOPHONIA  (Greek  ischnos,  slender, 
phone,  voice).  A shrillness  of  the  voice 
hesitation  of  speech,  or  stammering.  See 

fiJJ ) Q-yv)  g / Q 

Ischuria  (Greek  ischo,  to  retain,  and 
oyrin,  uhue).  A suppression  of  tlie  secre- 
tion of  the  urine  ; the  term  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  Ischuria  renedis,  \yhich  is  really  a 
suppressed  secretion  5 but  it  has  been  im- 
properly extended  to  Ischuria^  uretcriea, 
vesicalis,  and  urethrahs,  ■whicn  are  but 
retentions.  See  Urine.  _ , , . , 

Isinglass.  Uish  glue  or  Gelatine  (wlucii 
see),  Icthyocolla.  _ It  is  chiefly  prepared 
from  the  sounds  and  air  bladders  of  the  belu- 
ga and  sturgeon’,  the  substance  is  fiist 
scraped,  then  steeped  in  linie  water 
move  the  grease,  washed,  dried,  twisted  into 
staples,  bent  into  hooks,  or  rolled  into  balls, 
according  to  the  quality ; the  finer  sorts  being 
cut  into  small  shreds  by  machiuerju  I ts  chief 
use  is  to  fine  wine  and  beer,  and  to  make 
iellv;  6 grains  of  it  when  good  IS  suflicient 
to  solidify  half  a pint  of  water.  Ihts  is  tha 
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purest  kind  of  animal  gelatine,  and  its  nu- 
tritious properties  render  it  valuable  for  in- 
valids and  children ; especiailv  those  brought 
up  b v hand,  to  whom  it  may  he  given  before 
any  kind  of  animal  food,  except  milk,  which 
it  may  be  used  to  thicken. 

Issue  (in  Latin  fonticidus,  a little  foun- 
tain). An  ulcer  purposely  made,  and  kept 
open  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease : 
this  may  be  termed  an  artificial  sore,  from 
v’hich  a discharge  of  matter  is  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  derivative  action, 
and  thus  afford  relief  to  some  part  of  the 
system  threatened  or  attacked.  There  are 
several  ways  of  forming  an  Issue,  such  as 
^PPb'^ing  caustics,  or  a red-hot  iron  to  the 
^ part ; but  the  most  common,  and  perhaps 
the  best  plan  for  popular  use,  is  that  made 
by  pinching  up  ^ a fold  of  the  skin,  and 
making  an  incision  with  a lancet,  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
insertion  of  two  or  three  peas,  which  are 
kept  in  by  a strip  of  adliesive  plaister.  The 
irritation  which  they  occasion  will  in  a few 
days  produce  a discharge  of  matter;  the 
peas  should  be  takeu  out,  and  fresh  ones  in- 
serted every  day,  while  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  Issue  open.  A blister,  kept  open 
by  repeated  renewals  of  the  irritating 
matter,  is  an  Issue ; so  is  an  application  of 
Ointment  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  or  any 
irritant  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a 
running  sore.  Caustic  Potash  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  purpose,  thus  : — Spread  a 
piece  of  leather  ^vith  Diacylon,  cut  a hole  in 
the  centre  as  large  as  the  Issue  is  desired  to 
be,  warm,  and  stick  it  on  to  the  seat  of  the 
intended  Issue  ; then  spread  the  Potash 
over  the  circular  patch  of  skin  left  unpro- 
tected by  the  leather ; it  will  soon  change 
to  a brown  colour;  then  apply  a Linseed 
Poultice,  and  renew  it  night  and  morning 
until  the  slough  comes  out,  and  leaves  a 
email  cavity,  into  which  put  two  or  three 
peas,  previously  prepared  by  being  soaked 
in  a Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  ^ a drachm  to  an  ounce, 
and  dried;  over  the  peas  place  a piece  of 
Soap  Plaister,  and  secure  it  tightly  to  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  also  by  a bandage ; 
the  moisture  will  cause  the  peas  to  swell 
and  press  inwardly,  and  so  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  wound,  causing  a fomation  of 
matter ; they  must  be  renewed  daily,  as  in 
the  cases  before  mentioned.  In  the  manao-e- 
ment  of  all  Issues,  great  cleanliness  should 
be  observed,  and  one  should  never  be  made 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  on  a part  exposed  to 
^ew,  as  it  will  most  likely  leave  an  indeli- 
ble scar.  See  Seton. 

Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  Isthmus  of 


Vieussens,  a ridge  suiTounding  the  ova\ 
fossa,  or  remains  of  tlie  foramen  ovale^  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  Ileart  (which  see). 

Itch  (scientifically  called  Scabies) . A trou- 
blesome disease  caused  by  a kind  of  acarua 


known  as  the  Kch  Insect^  or,  as  naturalist? 
term  it,  JLcarus  Scal  iei,  of  which  we  give  a 
magnified  representation. 

In  its  natural  size,  it  is  so  minute  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  most  prominent  symptom  of  this 
disease  is  a constant  and  intolerable  itch- 
ing; it  never  comes  on  of  itself,  but  is 
always  the  result  of  contact  avith  an  afiected 
person.  It  first  shows  itself  in  an  eruption 
of  small  vesicles  filled  with  a clear  watery 
fluid,  occuring  principally  on  the  hand  and 
wrist,  and  in  those  parts  most  exposed  to 
friction,  such  as  the  spaces  between  the  fin- 
gers, and  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  &c; 
after  a time  it  extends  to  the  legs,  arms, 
and  trunk,  but  it  rarely  appears  on  the  face. 
The  insects  are  often  found  in  the  vesicles, 
but  not  always ; hence  some  have  doubted 
whether  they  are  really  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  although  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are. 

The  Itch  is  never  got  rid  of  without  medi* 
cal  treatment ; but  .to  that  it  will  always 
yield,  provided  proper  cleanliness  be  ob- 
served. Sulphur  is  the  grand  specific  foi 
it ; it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  Oint- 
ment, prepared  as  follows  -Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur, 2 ounces ; Carbonate  of  Potash,  3 
drachms ; Lard,  4 ounces  : to  be  rubbed  Avell 
in  wherever  the  eruption  appears,  every 
night  and  morning;  washing  it  otf  with 
soap  and  flannel,  before  each  fresh  applica- 
tion. The  most  effectual  plan  is  to  anoint 
the  Avhole  body,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers;  put  on  socks,  drawers, 
flannel  wrapper,  and  gloves,  and  so  remain 
in  bed  for  36  hours,  repeating  the  anointinar 
operation  twice  during  that  time ; then  take 
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a warm  bath,  and  wash  the  whole  person 
with  soap  and  flannel.  In  inild  oasps,  a 
snlphurcous  vapour  bath  taken  twice  in  Z4 
hours,  with  warm  soap  and  water  wasning, 
will  generally  be  sufficient. 
ones,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  m Altera- 
tive aperients,  a spare  diet,  with  ointment, 
warm  baths,  and  a lotion  made  as  follows 
Dissolve  4 ounces  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  m a 
Quart  of  Water,  and  add  jounce  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid;  to  be  applied  warm,  with  a 
sponge,  before  the  fire.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  to  the  hhench  Academy 
of  Medicine  by  M.  Bonnot,  Benzine  rubbed 
on  the  aftccted  parts  will  cure  Itch  in  live 
minutes;  the  patient  has  only  to  ta.ee  a 
warm  bath  after  it,  and  lo ! he  is  clean.  In 
prance,  also,  an  Ointment  composed  o.  .. 
scruples  of  Napthaline  to  1 ounce  of  Lard 
has  been  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this 
troublesctae  disease;  but  we  hold  that  there 
is  nothing  like  Sulphur.  The  Compound 
Sulphur  Ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
made  with  Sulphur,  White  Ilelleboie  Pow- 
der, Nitrate  of  Potash,  Soft  Soap,  and  Lard 
is  no  doubt  a verv  eftectual  application,  but 
it  is  disagreeable*  to  use,  and  obiectionab  e 
on  account  of  the  ITellebore.  The  Simple 


plant,  although  its  leaves  are  sometim^  used 
to  dress  issues  and  cover  inflamed  surfaces ; 
the  berries  are  purgative,  and  the  trunk 

yields  a gum.  , . 

Ground  Ivy  is  a pretty  little  trailmg 
plant,  of  the  natural  order  Lahiatcs,  called  by 
botanists  Mpeta  Glechoma  (of  this  we  give 


on  account  - 

Sulphur  Ointment,  as  above  directed,  pio- 
bably  answers  the  purpose  equalW  well,  and 
is  free  from  this  objection.  (Sep  Isora). 
Bakers'  Itch  is  a species  of  Bsonasis,  (which 
Beel  Bricklai/ers'  and  Grocers  Itch  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  Impetigo  .;  they 
are  all  the  result  of  irritation  ot  the  skin. 

Iteu  AD  Ixi'UNDnuTLUM  (Latiiu^tfr,  a way 
or  iouvnev).  A name  given  to  the  passage 
of  communication  between  the  Luid  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  and  the  Infimdibutum 
(which  see). 

Iteu  a Palatio  ad  Adiium.  The  pas 
sao-e  from  the  palate  to  the  ear.  This  is  by 
an°atoraists  commonly  called  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  See  Ear, 

IvoiiY  The  substance  of  which  the  tusk 
or  tooth  of  defence  of  the  male  elephant  is 
composed,  as  well  as  the  tusk  of  the  walrus,^ 
the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  some  odier 
animals.  In  its  nature  it  appears  to  be 
something  between  bone  and  horn,  not  so 
hard  and  brittle  as  the  former, 
of  being  softened  by  Are,  like  the  lattei. 
Guillot  obtained  from  100  parts  of  Iioiy, 
24  of  Gelatine,  G4  of  Phosphate  of  Lmic,  and 
0.1  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

IvouY  Blacic,  or  Animal  Clmcoal,,  is 
made  by  exposing  bones  and  other  animal 
matters*  in  iron  cylinders  to  a red  heat, 
allowing  the  effiuvia  to  rise  througl'^  pipe. 

Ivy.  This,  Avhich  is  the  Bedera  Uelix  ol 
bo  tanists,  can  scarcely  be  called  a medicinal 


a cut) ; it  has  a strong  smell,  and  aromatic 
taste,  and  is  thought  to  be  gently  stimulant 
and  tonic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  coriobo- 
rant,  with  a particular  action  on  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  The  leaves  were  formerl^y 
thrown  into  the  vat  ivith  ale,  to  clarify  it 
and  give  it  a flavour.  It  has  long  been  a 
popular  remedy  for  coughs,  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  urinary  afiections. 

Jack  ey  the  Hedge.  The  ^a  ne 

of  a native  plant  sometimes  caviled  8auu 
alone;  it  is  the  Erysimum 
botanists,  smells  strongly  of  onions,  and 
has  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  errhine  pro. 
perties— the  last  residing  in  the  seeds. 

Jackson’s  Bathing  Sptkits.  A compo- 
sition sold  under  this  thle  was  at  one 
in  good  repute  as  a remedy  for  iheumdtic 
and  other  complaints ; it  vms  httle  else  th.  n 
soap  liniment  scented  with  essences. 

I.T.-P  nv  Tat-op.  The  tuberous  root  of 
thf  Jpom^a  Fm-ga,  a Mexican  plant  of  tho 
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niiturhl  order  Coyivolcidacccc,  contains  a jje- 
culLtr  rosin  'which  has  strong  cathartic 
properties.  This  is  one  of  our  conimoncst 
and  most  valuable  purgatives,  but  it  is 
used  far  too  indiscriminately;  for  in  irritable 
conditions  of  the  bowels,  or  in  weak  states 
of  the  system  generally,  it  is  productive 
of  mischief,  on  account  of  its  active  and 
drastic  nature  ; it  produces  watery  evacua- 
tions, and  often  nauseates  and  gripes.  The 
resin  is  sometimes  extracted  and  given  alone, 
but  more  commonly  in  combination  with  the 
woody  fibre  ; the  Ground  Hoot  being  the 
general  form  of  administration  : the  dose 
is  from  2 to  5 grains  for  children  ; from  10 
to  30  grains  for  adults.  It  is  sometimes 


given  as  a vermifuge,  especially  if  com- 
biiied  witli  a little  Calomel  This  drug 
derives  its  name  from  Xalapa,  in  ]\fexico, 
whence  it  is  chielly  imported.  The  chief 
ofiicijial  preparations  into  the  composi- 
tion of  wliich  it  enters  are— the  Extract, 
dose  from  5 gi-ains  to  a scruple ; Pill  Jalap 
with  CoIoc}'nth,  5 to  10  grains;  Com- 
pound Powder,  in  which  it  is  combined 
with  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Ginger,  1 scruple 
to  a drachm;  Tincture,  1 to  3 drachms; 
Uesin,  3 to  12  grains;  IMixture,  1 ounce 
to  1 1 ounce ; there  is  also  an  old  pre- 
pa  rafion  called  Sapo  Jalapinus  (Soap  and 
Jalap)  made  with  equal  parts  of  Castile 
Soap  and  Jalap,  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a conseiwe  • 
buHt  is  seldom  or  ever  used  now.  Jalapine\ 
which  is  the  alkaloid,  or  active  principle  of 
Jalap,  may  be  sometimes  given  with  ad- 
vantage under  careful  superintendence  ; 
hut  it  is  too  powerful  for  domestic  use ; the 
dose  is  about  the  ^ of  a grain ; the  small- 
ness of  the  quantity  required,  renders  it  a 
pood  mode  of  administering  this  nauseous 
drug,  but  it  should  never  be  entrusted 
to  ignorant  hands. 


Jamaica  PF.rrEii.  See  Allspice  or  Ti- 
mento. 

Ja:ues’  Analeptic  Pills  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  James’  Powder,  Gum  Ammoniacum, 
Aloes,  and  JMyrrh,  made  up  witli  Tincture 
of  Castor:  they  once  enjoyed  a high  re- 
putation. 

James’s  Po^yDER, — This  is  one  of  the 
few  patent  medicines  that  the  profession 
really  recognize  and  recommend;  it  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  a fever  powder, 
and  is  supposed  to  bo  almost,  if  not  quite, 
identical  with  the  Compound  Antimonial 
Powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
given  as  an  alterative  in  doses  of  from  1 to 
3 grains;  as  a diaphoretic,  from  3 to  8 
grains;  in  larger  doses  it  is  emetic  and 
purgative  ; in  the  febrile  states  and  con- 
ditions of  _ children,  when  the  vascular 
action  requires  lowering,  this  is  commonly 
given  in  combination  with  Calomel ; it  is 
found  useful  in  these  cases,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  preparations  of  Antimony  are 
not  to  be  recommended,  especially  to  the 
domestic  practitioner. 

Japan  Earth  (m  Latin  Terra  Japonica), 
This  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a mi- 
neral production,  although  it  is  in  reality  a 
product  of  vegetation,  being  procured  from 
the  Acacia  Catechu,  or  khair  tree.  It  is 
to  the  darker  kind  that  the  above  name  was 
commonly  applied,  that  from  Bombay  ; the 
paler  sort,  or  Bengal  Cutch,  more  usually 
boro  the  name  of  Catechu  {Jatropha  Mani- 
hot,  Mandioocca,  which  see),  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  Euphorhiacece,  remark- 
able for  the  differing  properties  of  its  se- 
veral parts,  the  Leaves  being  used  as  a com- 
mon esculent,  while  the  root  secretes  a most 
virulent  poison,  which  same  root,  when 
roasted,  becomes  a wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious article  of  food.  In  the  seeds,  the 
albumen  is  harmless  and  eatable,  while  the 
embryo  itself  is  acrid  and  dangerous.  The 
fecula  which  the  root  yields  is  much  valued 
in  South  America,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  as  an  article  of  diet,  under 
the  name  of  Cassava  (which  see),  also 
Tapioca. 

J ATROPHIC  Acid.  An  acid  procured  from 
croton  oil,  which,  in  the  preparation,  is  first 
converted  into  soap ; it  is  more  commonly 
called  Crotonic  Acid. 

Jaundice  (in  Greek  ilderos).  A disease 
proceeding  from  an  obstruction  of  the  flow 
of  bile  in  the  liver,  and  characterised  by  a 
yellow  colour  in  the  skin  ; it  was  formerly 
called  morhus  regius,  morbus  argentus 
aurigo,  &c.  * 

The  peculiar  effects  which  we  notice  in 
jaundice  are  occasioned  by  the  absorjdinn  of 
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bile  into  the  circulation,  owing  to  some 
impediment  to  its  passage  in  the  usual  way 
from  the  liver.  The  most  common  obstruc- 
tions are  Gall-stones  (which  see)  ; tumours 
which  press  upon  the  duct ; or  spasm,  causing 
constriction  of  the  same,  may  also  be  the 
cause  ; and  sometimes  strong  mental  emo- 
tion. In  this  disease  we  notice  that  the 
white  of  the  eye  acquires  a jellow  colour 
varying  from  the  slightest  tinge  to  that  ot 
gold ; the  whole  of  the  skin  of  the  f*^ce,  too, 
and  sometimes  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
assumes  the  same  tint;  the  stools  become 
white  and  chalky-looking,  and  the  urine, 
and  sometimes  also  the  perspiration,  is 
tinged -with  bile. 

Of  itself  this  is  not  a dangerous  disease  • 
but,  as  s\unptomatic  of  organic  mischief 
goiu"  on  somewhere,  it  should  be  viewed 
with  fear,  and  have  immediate  medical 

attention.  , 

The  treatment  should  be  an  avoidance  oi 
rich  or  fat  foods,  such  as  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  all  alcoholic  stimulants. 
From  f)  to  8 grains  of  Chalk  and  Quicksilver 
(grey  i)Owder)  may  be  given  at  bed-time, 
and  a mack  Draught,  or  Castor  Oil  m the 
moriiin''.  If  there  is  much  pain,  o grains 
of  Extract  of  Henbane,  or  Ilemlock,  may 
also  be  given  at  night ; and  as  there  is 
geiicrally  more  or  less  of  acidity,  a mixture 
composc'd  of  1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  boda, 

2 grains  of  Extract  of  Taraxacum,  and  0 
ounces  of  Plain  or  Cinnamon  Water,  may 
be  given ; two  tablespoonsfiil  every  4 hours. 

Jklly.  a soft  tremulous  substance,  made, 

ill  the  case  of  animal  jelly ^ from  the  skin, 
niembraiies,  bones,  or  cartilages  of  animals 
(see  Gelatine)  ; and  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
ielUh  from  the  pulpy  juice  of  certain  fruits, 
as  currants,  &c. ; this  latter  consists  of  mu- 
cilogc  and  vegetable  acid;  it  is  preferable 
to  jams  for  invalids,  on  account  ot  its  c.eai- 

ness  and  freedom  from  skins,  or  stones,  or 
other  indigestible, parts  of  the  fruit,  of  which 
it  is  made.  Of  the  animal  jellies,  those 
nrenared  from  calves’  and  neets  feat  are  the 
most  strengthening.  Isinglass  is  very  good 
made  in  this  way  ; — Poll  1 ounce  of  Ism- 
glass  Shavings,  40  Jamaica  Peppers,  and  a 
bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread,  in  a quart  of 
water,  to  a pint,  and  strain  it  This  makes 
,1  nlcasant  Jelly  to  keep  in  the  house  ; a large 
spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine  water, 
milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  other  vehicle  that 
may  be  most  agreeable.  » 

The  above  receipt  is  from  ‘‘  The  Wife  s 
Own  Book  of  Cookery;”  in  which  also  will 
be  found  directions  for  preparmg  tapioca, 
rice,  hemp-seed,  and  various  kinds  oi 
luitable  for  persons  in  delicate  health.  Ihe 


following  is  so  excellent  and  strengtlieniiig 
an  article  of  diet  for  invalids,  that  lye  are 
tempted  to  extract  it  also : — Put  into  a 
jar  2 Calves’  Feet  with  a little  Lemon  Peel, 
Cinnamon,  or  Mace,  and  equal  quantities  of 
Milk  and  Water  to  cover  them;  tic  over 
closely,  and  set  in  a slack  oven  for  about  3 
h.ours  j when  cold  take  oft  the  fat,  and 
sweeten  and  warm  when  required. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.  The  llelian- 
thus  Tuherosus^  a species  of  sunflower,  the 
root  of  which  resembles  the  true  Artichoke 
in  taste ; neither  of  these  are  adapted  for 
persons  of  weak  digestion ; they  should  be 
especially  avoided  by  the  flatulent  ^ud 
aged.  On  some  persons  the  true  Artichoke 
acts  as  an  aperient.  See  Cynaria. 

Jesuits’  Bark.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  promiscuously  to  several  kinds  of 
Bark  used  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge.  See 

Cinchona.  . , 

Jesuits’  Drops,  A nostrum  formerly 
much  esteemed  as  a stomachic  and  purifier 
of  the  blood ; it  was  also  reckoned  a re- 
nicdy  for  rhcunititisni : this  is  tho  form  ot 
preparation : — Digest  5 ounces  of  Sarsa- 
parilla Hoot,  7 ounces  of  Gum  Guaiacum, 
and  4 drachms  of  Balsam  of  Peru  ip 
pints  of  Alcohol  for  about  a fortnight, 
shaking  and  warming  occasionally , filter 
for  use. 

Joint,  scientifically  called  A.nthrosis  or 
Hr (which  see).  The  diseases  of 
the  Joints — 1,  Hydrops  articulo^  a collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  capsulai 
ment  of  a Joint;  2,  Spina  ventosa,  the 
former  name  for  white  swelling  (see  , 

3,  3Iorbus  coxarius,  disease  of  the  hip, 
called  scrofulous  caries  of  the  Jlip-joint 

(which  see).  . r 

JuuAM  or  JuzAM.  Arabic  terms  for  the 

disease  called  Elephantiasis  (which  see). 
According  to  Niebuhr,  it  is  at  the  present 
(lay  called  Esjuddam^  and  JHadsjuddam,  in 

Arabia  and  Persia.  -r  -4.  •> 

JuGLANS  (query  Jovis  glans.^  Jupiter  s 
nut) . A name  applied  to  a genus  of  plants 
bclono-in«‘  to  the  natural  order  Juglandcce. 
In  this  genus  we  find  the  American  hickory 
and  the  walnut  tree,  scientifically  called  J 

Albea  and  J.  Eegui.  ^ 

JuGULi  Os  (Latin  jugum^  a yoke).  Ine 
zigonia,  or  arch  form  edby  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones , 
sometimes  called  Os  zygomaticum. 

Juices  oe  Plants.  These  contain  all 
the  proximate  principles  of  plants  which 
are  soluble  in  water ; thev  are  generally 
Sracted  by  pounding  the  plant  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  then  putting  it  into  a press, 
Xch  squeezes  aut  aU  the  liquid.  Some 
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plants  contain  so  little  Juice,  that  Avater 
must  be  added  to  obtain  it,  and  some  have 
po  much  mucilage  that  the  Juice  is  viscid 
and  will  not  flow,  to  that,  therefore,  Avater 
must  be  added,  .juices  which  are  not  acid, 
and  not  very  mucilaginous,  Avill  settle  of 
themselves,  and  become  clear;  some  must 
30  clarified  by  fennentation  or  otherAvisc. 
Those  plants  Avhich  have  antiscorbutic  pro- 
pei’tics  abound  in  saline  volatile  particles, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  ; if  sub- 
jected to  heat,  therefore,  they  must  bo  en- 
closed to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  par- 
ticles, on  Avhich  their  medicinal  virtue 
chiefly  depends  ; the  qualities  of  most  Juices 
are  injured  by  fermentation ; the  most 
usual  method  of  clarifying  those  Avhich  are 
mucilaginous  is  to  boil  them  Avith  White  of 
Egg,  or  other  albuminous  matter.  Juices  of 
Plants  do  not  keep  Avell,  therefore  they  are 
seldom  used  in  a fluid  state,  but  mostly  in 
the  form  of  Extracts  (Avhich  see) . 

Jujubes  {Ai-dhic  jujubcc) . The  fruit  of 
the  lihamnus  Zizyphus  of  the  natural  order 
lihamnecd.  A kind  of  lozenge  introduced 
by  the  French  under  the  name  of  Fate  de 
Jujubes,  has  lately  obtained  much  favour  in 
this  country  ; the  ingredients  of  Avhich  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be  prepared,  are  the  juice  of 
the  above  fruit,  Avith  raisins,  sugar,  and  gum 
arabic.  In  coughs,  bronchial  attections,  and 
dry  states  of  the  trachea,  they  may  be  taken 
Avith  pleasure  and  advantage. 

Julep.  A term  found  in  old  Pharmaco- 
poeias, but  not  noAV  used  in  medicine,  as  it 
expressed  AA'hat  Ave  noAv  understand  by  mix- 
tures ; thus  camphor  mixture  Avas  formerly 
called  camphor  julep.  Kecently  the  nam'e 
has,  in  America,  been  revived,  and  applied 
to  various  kinds  of  drinks,  most  or  all  having 
an  alcoholic  basis. 

Jumble  Beads.  The  seeds  of  the  Abrus 
Precatorious,  or  Wild  Jamaica  Liquorice,  re- 
puted to  be  Cephalic,  (AA’hich  see). 

Juniper.  The  Latin  name  juniperus  is 
applied  to  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Coniferce.  One  member  of  the  genus 
is  the  Lycian  Juniper  (/.  Lycia),  from 
which  it  is  said  we  obtain  the  Olibanum, 
2hus,  or  Franhincense  of  commerce  : (see 
latter  head) . Another  is  the  /.  Sabina  or 
Savine  (which  see) ; but  the  common  juni- 
per (/.  Communis)  is  that  Avith  which  Avm 
are  best  acquainted;  its  berries  yield  a 
volatile  essential  oil,  upon  which  the  flavour 
and  diuretic  properties  of  the  spirit  called 
Geneva  principally  depend.  English  gin, 
we  find,  has  more  of  turpentine  than  of  this 
oil  in  it.  The  benies  of  our  common  native 
Juniper,  Avhen  ripe,  are  of  a purplish  black 
>olour ; they  have  a strong  aromatic  odour 


peculiar  to  themselves,  and  a flavour  much 
like  that  of  turpentine  ; they  are  aromatic, 
stimulating,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  aud 
arc  chiefly  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine 


m cases  of  dropsy : the  dose  of  the  Berries 
themselves  is  from  1 to  3 drachms,  they  may 
be  taken  in  poAvder ; but  the  Oil  or  Com- 
pound Spirit  IS  more  frequently  administered ; 
the  dose  of  the  former  is  from  4 to  6 minims; 
of  the  latter  from  2 to  4 drachms.  An  In- 
fusion of  Juniper  Tops  is  sometimes  taken; 
it  may  be  prepared  thus : — Fresh  Tops  of 
the  Plant,  1 ounce  ; Boiling  Water,  1 pint; 
infuse  for  2 hours,  and  strain . take  a Avine- 
glassful  tAvice  a day — it  is  best,  however, 
used  as  a vehicle  for  other  diuretics. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  Juniper  berries 
are  roasted,  ground,  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  cofifee;  they  are,  also,  employed  in 
Sweden  and  Germany,  as  a conserve,  and  as 
a culinary  spice,  especially  to  give  a flavour 
to  that  favourite  dish  of  the  Germans  Sour- 
croiit.  The  gum  Sandarac,  Avhich  exudes 
from  one  of  the  species  of  Juniper,  consti- 
tuted, Avhen  poAvdered  and  sifted,  the  sub- 
stance called  Pounce  ; and  the  Oil  of  Juniper 
mixed  with  nut-oil  makes  an  excellent  var- 
nish for  pictures. 

Juvantea  (Jj^Unjuvo,  to  assist).  A name 
sometimes  applied  to  medicines  which  assist 
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in  relieving  the  urgent  symptoms  of 
diseases. 

"Kali.  A term  of  Arabic  origin,  denoting 
a particular  plant,  and  generally  applied 
with  the  article  al^  to  the  residuum  obtained 
by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  the  plant ; we 
now  apply  the  term  to  a large  class  of  bodies 
possessing  certain  properties.  (See  Alkali). 

In  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find  that 
kali  generally  stands  for  Totash  (which  see), 
as  ill  the  Kali acctatuni.,  Acetate  of  Potash’, 
K.  preparatuM.,  Subcarbonate  of  Potash; 
K.  purwyiy  or  fusa.,  Fused  Potash;  K.  tar - 
tarizatum,  Tartrate  of  Potash;  K.  vitrio- 
latum,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  &c._ 

IvEDERiA  Terrestris.  A mineral  tar  or 
naptha,  commonly  called  Barhadoes  Tar 
(which  see) . 

Kelp.  The  ashes  of  sea-weeds  ov  fuci^ 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass ; it  is  also  largely  employed  in  bleach- 
ing; but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  no- 
ticing it,  as  containing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  soda,  and  yielding  that  valuable  pro- 
duct, Iodine.  Common  Kelp  contains  but  2 
or  3 per  cent,  of  soda ; but  that  obtained  in 
I'rancc  and  Spain,  called  Barilla,  has  from 
14  to  20  percent.  About  the  Hebrides  and 
other  parts  of  the  Scottish  coast,  this  article 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities,^  and^  it  may 
be  had  on  most  sea-shores,  interior  salt 
lakes,  and  indeed,  wherever  the  soil  or  the 
water  is  im])regnated  with  saline  particles. 
See  Iodine Soda. 

Keratixings  (Greek  keras  or  keratos.,  a 
horn,  and  nysso  to  pun6ture).  In  Germany 
they  employ  this  term  to  denote  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  as  performed  through  the 
cornea.  When  the  opaque  lens  is  by  this 
means  merely  turned,  presenting  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, it  is  called  Rectmation  (which  see), 
also  Couching  and  Eye. 

Kermes.  a term  of  Persian  origin  applied 
to  an  insect  nearly  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  of 
the  same  species  as  the  true  Mexican  Co- 
chineal, found  upon  the  Quercus  Ilex^  a 
kind  of  oak  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
the  ancients  supposed  this  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  Ilex,  and  hence  called  it  Coccus  Ihcisj 
they  employed  it  as  a scarlet  dye,  calling  it 
Cocinin,,  and  the  persons  who  wore  cloth 
dyed  with  it,  Coccinati,  The  rich  colour 
called  carmine,  was  formerly  prepared  from 
the  Kermes,  but  is  now  obtained  from  the 
Coccus  cacti.,  or  Cochineal  (which  see). 

Kermes  Mineral,  formerly  termed  Pa- 
nacea glauburina.,  was  so  named  for  its  re- 
Bcmblance  to  the  above  insect ; it  is  properly 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  and  diflers  from 
the  Golden  Sulphuret,  in  containing  a larger 


oroportion  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Bw 
Antimony. 

Ketchup.  The  prepared  liquor  of  Mush- 
rooms, much  used  as  a sauce.  So  commonly 
is  this  article  adulterated,  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  safe  to  purchase  it  for  family  use;  very 
frequently  so-called  Mushroom  Ketchup, 
has  really  nothing  whatever  of  the  esculent 
fungus  in  it,  and  analysis  has  shown  in 
some  samples,  a strong  _ impregnation  of 
copper,  from  being  made  in  a vessel  of  that 
metal:  the  green  husk  of  the  walnut  to 
impart  colour,  with  pimento,  garlic, 
common  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  boiled  in 
water,  and  added  to  the  residue  left  after 
the  process  of  obtaining  distilled  vinegar, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  composition  of 
some  samples.  It  is,  therefore,  best  for 
every  housewife  to  make  her  own  Ketchup, 
and  to  aid  her  in  the  process,  wm  give  a good 
form  : — Take  4 pounds  of  good  mushrooms, 
the  large  dark  sort  are  the  best;  break  them 
up,  and  sprinkle  over  them  about  the  same 
weight  of  common  salt ; let  them  stand  a 
day  or  two,  stirring  up  the  mixture  occa- 
sionally, this  should  be  done  in  an  earthen 
pan ; then  strain  oil  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  8 ounces  of  pimento,  1 ounce  of  Cloves, 
and  1 of  Ginger  Boot  sliced ; boil  gently 
about  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a flannel 
bag  ; bottle  and  cork  tightly.  The  residue 
of  the  Mushrooms  and  Spice  may  be  boiled 
again,  for  an  inferior  kind.  A quart  of  Bed 
Wine  to  every  gallon,  will  make  the  first 
boiling  very  good  and  rich.  (For  walnut 
and  other  Ketchups,  see  TFife’s  Book  of 
Cookery) . 

Kidneys  (Latin  renes).  Two  glandular 
bodies  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  whose 
office  is  to  secrete  the  urine  from  the  blood : 
their  exact  position  is  on  either  side  of  the 
spine,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  small  of 
the  back,  where  they  lie  imbedded  in  fat ; 
each  of  them  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
vessels  which  issue  directly  from  the  aorta, 
and  from  each  of  them  issues  a duct  called 
the  ureter,  which  conveys  the  urine  to  the 
Bladder  (which  see).  The  Kidneys  are 
composed  of  two  very  different  structural 
ari’angements ; the  outer,  or  cortical  portion 
being,  as  it  Avere,  granulated,  and  the  inner 
being  fibrous,  arranged  in  pyramids  or  cones, 
with  their  bases  resting  upon  the  cortical 
substance,  and  their  apices  or  points  opening 
into  a central  cavity,  the  pelvis,  or  as  it 
has  been  called,  the  brain  of  the  Eiidney, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ureter,  wMch  ia 
about  the  diameter  of  a goose-quill,  and 
eighteen  inches  long,  passing  behind  the 
bladder,  and  entering  that  . organ  at  its  lowei 
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part.  The  granulated  appearance  of  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  Kidneys  is  owing  to 
the  globular  expansions  of  the  roots  of  the 
capillary  tubes,  which  form  the  cone-like 
structures  of  the  inner  part,  and  present, 
when  viewed  through  the  microscope,  a very 
beautiful  an-angement,  consisting  of  bundles 
or  fasciculi  of  hair-like  filaments ; each  bundle 
together  forming  what  is  called  a process, 
aiul  opening  into  one  of  the  calicos  of  the 
pelvis,  in  a nipple-like  projection,  having 
several  minute  orifices.  On  all  these,  little 
canals,  called  tubidi  urinifera^  tiny  blood- 
vessels ramify  and  spread  down  to  the 
rounded  communicators  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  which  are  sometimes  called 
tlie  corpuscules  of  ^Lalpighi ; here  it  is 
that  the  urine  is  secreted  or  separated  from 
the  blood,  and  from  thence  it  is  conveyed  by 
the  tubuli  into  the  calicos,  and  then  through 
the  pelvfis  of  the  kidneys  into  the  ureter,  to 
be  received  in  the  great  reservoir,  the  blad- 
der ; from  thence,  by  means  of  muscular  con- 
traction, to  be  forced  out  by  the  proper 
channel,  when  a sufficient  quantity  has  accu- 
mulated. 

Each  Kidney  together  forms  a firm  fleshy 
mass,  which  is  enclosed  in  a fibrous  capsule, 
the  outer  and  tougher  membrane  being  lined 
■with  a soft  and  smooth  mucous  membrane 
which  forms  a continuation  of  that  which 
lines  the  ureter  and  the  bladder ; we  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  shape  is  about  that  of 
a kidney  bean. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  or  renal  diseases, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  generally 
difficult  of  treatment ; the  most  common 
are  those  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
calculi^  or  stone,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
tained in  the  pelvis,  where,  by  constant 
deposition,  it  increases  so  as  completely  to 
fill  that  and  the  calices  which  open  into  it, 
causing  a stoppage  in  the  flow  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  a most  dangerous  state  of  constitu- 
tional derangement.  Generally,  however, 
the  stone  passes  through  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  producing  in  its  passage  violent 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  loins,  with  nausea, 
and  generally  hoemorrhage,  &e.  With  this 
we  commonly  get  inflammation  of  the  Kid- 
neys, or  Nephritis  (which  see) , from  which 
abscesses  and  other  morbid  alterations  are 
likely  to  result.  From  chronic  inflamma- 
tion appears  generally  to  arise  that  altera- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  known 

Bright' s Disease  (which  see);  the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  aie  the  deposition 
of  a pale  yellowish  substance  in  the  inter- 
sti'  es  of  the  organs,  leading  to  a granular, 
or  tuberculated  form  of  the  surface,  and  a 
decreased  vascularity  of  the  whole  organ, 


whose  diseased  condition  is  indicated  by  a 
dull  heavy  ])ain  in  the  loins,  a hard  pulse, 
and  a secretion  of  so  large  a quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  that  it  coagulates  on 
being  heated,  or  w'ith  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  This  condition  of  the  Kidneys  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  liard  drinking;  it 
sometimes  follows  scarlet  fever,  and  usually 
produces  dropsy,  in  which  case  we  have  a 
bloated  expression  of  countenance.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  obstruction  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  or 
it  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  disease ; in 
either  case  it  is  a condition  of  great  danger. 
In  common  with  other  organs,  the  Kidneys 
are  also  subject  to  various  morbid  growths 
and  depositions,  such  as  cancer,  fungus, 
hacmatodes,  melanosis,  tubercle,  &c.  ; but 
the  diagnosis  of  all  chronic  afiections  of 
these  organs  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the 
similarity  in  their  symptoms;  the  dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  dropsy,  and  some- 
times ha3maturia,  being  common  to  all.  We 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  venture  to  indicate 
any  particular  line  of  treatment.  A medical 
man  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible 
when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  all  is  not 
right  with  this  important  organ,  to  which, 
we  may  just  observe,  that  injury  often  re- 
sults from  long-continued  and  violent  exer- 
cise on  horseback ; also  from  collections  of 
hardened  stools  in  the  colon,  as  well  as 
from  retrocedent  gout,  a blow,  or  violent 
exercise  of  any  kind.  More  will  be  said  on 
this  subject  under  the  head  of  Drine and  the 
Urinary  Organs. 

King’s  Evil.  In  Latin  Morbus  Regius^  a 
scrofulous  disease,  the  puring  of  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  the  touch  of  a king’s 
hand.  The  practice  of  touching  for  the  evil., 
as  it  was  called,  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
popular  faith  in  this  superstitious  practice 
had,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  arisen  to 
such  a height,  that  no  less  than  92,107 
persons  presented  themselves  to  be  touched 
in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  and  of  these, 
it  is  recorded  by  Wiseman  the  king’s  phy- 
sician, they  were  nearly  all  cured.  It  was 
officially  announced  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  12th  March,  1712.  that  Queen  Anne  in- 
tended to  touch  publicly  for  the  Evil ; but 
after  this  time,  the  pi'actice  was  wisely  dis- 
couraged, and  finally  dropped  by  George  I., 
1714.  See  Scrofula. 

Kinic  Acid.  A name  given  by  Vauc- 
quelin  to  a peculiar  acid,  which  he  first  ex- 
tracted from  Cinchona ; its  salts  are  called 
Kinates,  but  are  little  used. 

Ki2\0.  An  extract  obtained  from  esveral 
trees  of  the  genus  Dtcrocarpus,  of  th<3 
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natural  order  Leguminose(B,  but  chiefly  from 
the  P.  Marsupium,  a native  of  India ; this 
substance  occurs  in  small  angular  shining 
fragments,  of  a deep  reddish  brown  colour; 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  containing  about  70 
per  cent  of  tannic  acid ; hence  its  use  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea, 
and  internal  bleedings  and  discharges  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  employed  as  an  external 
application  to  foul  ulcers,  as  a gargle  to 
constringe  relaxed  uvulae,  and  as  a styptic. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms ; of  the  Compound  Powder  (which 
contains  1 grain  of  Opium  to  20  grains  of 
Kino,)  from  10  to  20  grains;  of  the  Tinc- 
ture from  1 to  2 drachms.  (See  Astrin- 
gents). 

In  India  an  aqueous  solution  of  Kino  is 
used  for  dying  the  colour  called  nankeen, 
in  cotton  and  other  cloths. 

Kirch-wasser.  a liquor  distilled  from 
the  fruit  of  a small  cherry  tree,  and  called 
the  Brandy  of  Switzerland;  it  is  also  pre- 
pared in  the  Black  Forest  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  sometimes  in  this 
country  ; as  an  article  of  luxurious  diet, 
but  not  being  one  which  we  can  recommend, 
we  abstain  from  giving  a form  of  preparation. 

Knee.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
joints  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  that  which 
IS  most  open  to  accident  and  serious  atfec- 
tions  ; it  is  formed  by  three  bones,  viz. : the 
lower  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone,  the 
upper  one  of  the  larger  leg  bone,  and  the 
knee-cap,  or  “ patella,”  which  lies  on  the 
front  of  the  joint,  and  receives  most  of  the 
blows  which  fall  on  that  part  of  the  body, 
hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  broken.  Besides 
protecting  the  joint  in  front,  this  patella 
affords  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  a leverage, 
and  so  enables  them  to  act  more  powerfully 
on  the  movements  of  the  leg.  The  entire 
joint  is  fitted  and  bound  together  with 
cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  if  these,  and 
the  muscular  tissues  which  surround  them 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  very  serious 
mischief  is  commonly  the  result.  Pressure 
from  much  kneeling  on  the  part,  violent 
blows  or  wounds,  and  sometinies  constitu- 
tional causes,  will  produce  this.  In  any 
case,  there  will  generally  be  the  outward 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  acute  pains,  and  the  best  treatment, 
in  the  absence  of  professional  advice,  is 
free  leeching,  with  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices  at  first,  afterwards  cold  lotions : 
the  system  should  be  reduced  by  low  diet, 
and  opening  medicines ; there  should  be 
perfect  rest  for  the  limb,  which  had  better 
DO  slightly  elevated. 


For  treatment  of  Fracture  or  Dislocation 
of  the  Knee-cap,  (see  those  heads  ; also 
Fatella).  We  sometimes  have  in  this  joint 
what  is  known  as  “ loose  cartilage,”  ill 
which  a rounded,  giitty  body  lies  loose 
within  the  joint  and  interferes  with  the 
motions,  causing  great  pain,  and  often  sick- 
ness, and  a tendency  to  fall  down,  in  the 
patient ; this  is  a purely  surgical  case,  and 
is  not  at  all  open  to  domestic  treatment. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  head,  see 
Leg. 

Kore.  Greek  for  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  terms  applied 
to  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  which  is 
technically  called  Kore-symphosis : — 1 . Kor- 
ectomia  (Greek  ektome,  excision),  the  opera- 
tion by  excision,  sometimes  called  Iridec- 
tomia  ; Kore-dialysis  (the  latter  word  being 
Greek  for  loosening),  the  operation  by  sepa- 
ration, or  Irido- dialysis ; Kore-tomia 
(Greek  tome,  section),  the  operation  by  in- 
cision (see  Fye). 

Koumiss.  A vinous  liquid,  made  by  the 
Tartars  from  milk,  principally  that  of  the 
mares ; the  Turks  have  something  similar 
under  the  name  of  yaourt,  and  the  Arabs 
under  that  of  liban.  A similar  liquor  is 
also  prepared  in  the  Scottish  isles,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Kousso.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  Bragera 
Anthelmintica,  of  the  natural  ox^oxFosaceco. 
An  Abyssinian  remedy  for  tape  worm,  re- 
cently introduced  into  this  country.  Tannic 
Acid,  and  a volatile  oil,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  plant,  and  in  these  its 
active  principles  appear  to  reside.  Dr. 
Plieningen  first  brought  the  remedy  to 
Europe  in  1834,  but  it  did  not  come  much 
into  notice  until  1850;  its  great  expense 
precluded  its  extensive  employment  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  it  has  lately  been 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  Aden, 
and  may  now  be  had  cheap  enough.  One 
great  objection  to  its  use  is  the  large  quan- 
tity required  for  a dose,  viz.,  5 an  ounce 
of  the  Powder,  which  must  be  infused  in 
warm  water,  and  taken  unstrained  ; it  may 
be  rendered  a little  palatable  with  honey 
and  lemon  juice.  Like  all  anthelmintics, 
it  acts  best  on  an  empty  stomach ; its  ope- 
ration is  that  of  a drastic  purgative,  yet  it 
should  be  followed  up  with  a dose  of  Castor 
Oil.  The  drug  has,  probably,  been  much 
overnraised ; we  do  not  consider  it  so  effi- 
cacious as  the  Oil  of  Male  Fern.  See  Ycr^ 

mifuqes.  Worms.  , ^ . 1 

Krameeia  Triandria.  The  botanical 
name  of  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Foluqalaceoe,  possessing  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent properties;  it  will  be  more  fully 
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des^'^ibed  under  its  common  name  of 
lihataui/. 

Kbjebel  Krankheit.  The  German 
name  of  a disease,  which  was  endemic  at 
Hesso  and  "Westphalia  during  a season  of 
d^eurth  in  1597.  It  lias  also  been  called 
die  Fever-Jlecke^  Ignus  sacer,  2Lal  des 
ardens^  Ergots  It  has  been  placed  by 
Sauynges  under  the  head  of  Erysipelas 
pcstdcns,  and  by  Sager,  under  that  of  N'e- 
crosis.  See  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

Laudanum  or  Ladanum.  A blackish 
resin,  the  product  of  a species  of  Cystus  found 
in  Candia  and  elsewhere ; it  is  formed  into 
cylindrical  pieces,  called  Lahdanum  in  tortis. 
It  has  been  principally  used  in  stomachic  I 
plaisters  and  perfumes.  A preparation,  called 
Lahdanum  factitum.,  composed  of  yellow 
wax  and  lard,  of  each  6 ounces,  and  burnt 
ivory  or  bone  4 ounces,  was  formerly  held  in 
some  repute. 

Lauia,  plural  of  labium^  Latin  for  the  lip. 
Hence,  wo  have  the  terms — Labia  leporina 
(from  lepus,  a hare).  Hare-lip  (which  see). 
Labia  pubenda,  the  parts  of  the  pubendum 
exterior  to  th.QNymph(B  (which  see).  Labiatoi 
is  the  mint  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
which  are  universally  characterised  by  the 
resence^  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  a 
itter  principle.  Many  of  these  plants  are 
used  in  medicine,  such  as  the  Peppermint, 
Spearmint,  &c. 

Laboratory  (Latin  laboro,  to  labour). 

A place  fitted  up  for  the  performance  of 
chemical  operations. 

Labour,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  hard  work,  may  well 
form  a subject  for  a few  observations  in  a 
work  like  this,  treating  of  the  physiology  of 
health  and  disease.  We  have  *this  term 
from  the  Latin  root  labo  to  fail,  and  we 
may  define  it  as  an  exertion  of  muscular 
strength,  or  bodily  exertion  up  to  the  point 
of  weariness,  when  the  strength  fails.  La- 
bour is  undoubtedly  healthful ; it  exercises 
the  muscles,  tends  to  the  development  of 
of  the  physical  powers,  and  promotes  a 
healthy  action  in  all  parts  of  the  frame. 
When  God  issued  the  fiat  that  Man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.he  be- 
neficently, as  well  as  wisely,  ordained,  that, 
in  thus  labouring  for  a subaistance  he  would 
be  also  conducing  to  such  a vigorous  state  of 
bodily  health  as  would  best  enable  him  to 
enjoy  life  : work,  therefore,  is  good  for  all, 
and  none  should  repine  that  they  are  called 
on  to  Labour;  but  rather  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  physical  strength  with  which 
they  are  gifted,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  themselves  and  others.  A life  of 
idleness  is  a life  of  misery ; the  bodily  and 


mental  powers  waste  and  decay  if  they  be 
not  exercised  : let  us  then  Labour  cheer- 
fully, remembering  that  by  so  doing  we  not 
only  promote  our  own  health,  but  also 
glorify  God  ; for  truly  if  it  be  done  in  the 
right  spirit.  Labor  are  est  or  are — work  ft 
worship,  as  the  adage  runs. 

Labour,  or  Childbirth.  Under  this  head 
it  is  desiraole  that  wo  should  make  some  ex- 
tended observations,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  important  thatcan  engagetheatten- 
tion  of  our  readers.  Every  prudent  female, 
who  has  the  power  of  doing  so,  will  make  all 
necessary  preparation  for  an  approaching 
accouchement,  as  the  French  term  childbirth 
or  delivery.  She  will  have  been  forewarned 
by  certain  unmistakeable  symptoms  that  she 
is  about  to  become  a mother  ; and  if  this  be 
a now  position,  a whole  world  of  fresh  cares 
and  duties  will  be  opening  before  her. 
Through  much  anguish  and  suffering,  and 
some  danger,  she  will  have  to  pass,  before 
she  can  clasp  to  her  bosom  the  little  helple  s 
creature  to  which  she  is  about  to  give  birth, 
and  feel,  with  a rapture  unspeakable,  its 
heart  beat  against  hers  : and  when  she  can 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge,  that  a babe  is  born 
unto  her — when  returning  strength  assures 
her  that  her  sore  travail  is  for  the  time  ended, 
there  is  yet  much  to  make  her  careful  and 
anxious.  The  life  of  the  infant  hangs  by  a 
frail  thread,  which  a slight  accident  or  piece 
of  mismanagement  may  suffice  to  snap,  and 
she  herself  may  be  easily  rendered  incapable 
of  bestowing  on  it  that  care  and  attention 
which  only  a fond  mother  can  give. 

Few  women,  who  are  near  their  confine- 
ment, are  sufficiently  cautious  of  exposing 
themselves  to  unnecessary  fatigue  and  atmo- 
spheric changes;  they  will  “keep  about 
until  the  last,”  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
do  so,  provided  they  take  only  gentle  exer- 
cise, and  avoid  getting  wet  or  chilled,  or 
heated  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  like. 
Miscarriages,  difficult  labours,  and  fre- 
quently lasting  injury  to  mother  and  child, 
if  not  the  death  of  one  or  both,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  imprudence,  at  this 
critical  period  ; therefore  would  we  impress 
upon  all  our  readers  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come mothers,  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
themselves,  their  friends,  and  their  future 
offspring,  of  refraining,  when  enceinte,  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  more  exciting 
pleasures  and  laborious  occupations  of  life, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  pains  and  cares 
which  will  shortly  come  upon  them.  That 
they  may  be  in  a fit  state  to  bear  the  first, 
and  perform  the  second,  the  bodily  health 
should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  the  mind 
kept,  as  E-ce  as  possible  from  aught  which 
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would  harass  and  annoy  it.  Let  all  the  pre- 
parations for  the  little  stranger  be  made  in 
good  time,  and  the  services  of  an  experienced 
nurse  engaged.  If  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  a mother,  or  other  near  relative,  can  be 
obtained,  for  this  time  of  trial  and  anguish, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  so  ; then  it  is  tliat  the 
womanly  nature  looks  for  that  sympathy  and 
support,  which  only  a woman,  and  scarcely 
any  other  than  a mother,  can  render.  Let 
then,  the  parent,  or  some  female  very  near 
and  dear,  be  at  hand  to  aid  and  counsel, 
and,  above  all,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
often-sinking  heart,  not  only  at  the  actual 
period  of  the  Labour,  but  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. And  let  the  mother  in  expectancy 
be  treated  with  all  possible  love  and  gentle- 
ness. She  may  be  fidgetty  and  whimmy, 
what  of  that ! provided  tliey  do  not  run  into 
outrageous  extremes,  let  her  very  whims  be 
indulged.  She  is  frequently  in  a state  of 
great  nervous  excitement ; her  body  may  be 
nicked  with  pain,  and  her  mind  unhinged. 
Lot  her  be  soothed  and  tenderly  dealt  with ; 
slio  has  that  to  go  tiirough,  at  wliich  the 
strongest  man  might  well  tremble,  and 
shrink  aghast. 

^YQ  will  suppose  that  the  inevitable  hour 
has  come;  that  the  surgeon  is  ready  and 
skilful  ; the  nurse  thoroughly  up  to  the 
])erformance  of  her  duties,  and  the  female 
friend  encouraging  and  sclf-coinposcd  ; the 
liabour  pains  arc  regular,  and  tlie  work  of  de- 
livery proceeds  properly,  altliough,  perhaps, 
slowly.  In  due  time — it  may  be  in  two 
hours,  or  four  or  six,  or  even,  in  the  case  of 
a first  child,  twenty- four  hours,  the  infant 
is  born,  and  treated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  the  head  Infard.  But 
we  are  getting  on  too  fast,  and  must  go  back 
to  explain  what  has  been,  or  should  have 
been  done  to  bring  about  the  desired  con- 
summation of  a safe  deliver}'',  and  what  is 
of  yet  more  consequence,  the  safety  of  the 
mother  and  child,  and  the  gradual  recoveiy 
of  the  former  from  the  shock  which,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  her  sys- 
tem will  receive.  If  she  be  a strong  healthy 
woman,  and  no  unusual  complications  arise 
to  disturb  the  natural  process,  but  little  aic 
or  interference  may  be  required.  There 
will  be  the  usual  warning  symptoms— inter- 
mitting pains  in  the  back,  slight  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  intensity ; there  will  pro- 
bably be  a slight  discharge  of  mucus, 
Btained  with  blood,  and  perhaps  also  a con- 
eiderable  discharge  of  a clear^  fluid,  popu- 
larly called  “ the  waters this  is  an  albu- 
minous liquid  filling  up  the  membrane  in 
which  the  foetus  floats,  and  so  preventing 
pressure ; it  sometimes  does  not  escape  un- 


til Labour  has  actually  commenced  by  tlii> 
■ailing  down  of  the  child  into  the  pelvis. 
When  this  takes  place  the  recumbent  po- 
sition should  be  assumed ; previous  to  thi^ 
it  is  best  for  the  patient  to  sit  upright  or 
walk  gently  about,  and  so  assist  the  action 
of  the  uterus. 

When  the  Labour  pains  become  very 
great,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the 
bed,  previously  guarded  by  some  waterproof 
material  on  her  left  side,  and  not  far  from 
the  edge,  so  that  needful  assistance  pan  be 
easily  rendered.  She  should  have  a tightly- 
rolled  pillow  placed  between  her  knees.  If 
;here  is  no  unnatural  obstruction  to  the  de- 
iver}'',  it  is  best  left  o nature  ; should  the 
patient  in  the  struggle  become  very  faint 
and  weak,  a little  brandy-and-water  may  be 
administered  at  short  intervals,  but  this 
must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  Labour  is 
over,  or  inflammatory  action  may  ensue. 
A uterine  stimulant  may  be  _ given  if  the 
womb  docs  not  contract  with  sufficient 
power  to  expel  the  child  (see  Ergot  o f Eg f) ; 
but  this  should  be  only  under  the  direction 
of  the  medical  man,  who  ought  certainly  to 
be  present  in  all  cases  of  difficult  partu- 
rition. It  would  be  useless  in  a work  like 
this,  intended  for  domestic  treatment,  to 
give  directions  for  modes  of  proceduie  in 
such  cases;  only,  if  a surgeon  were  unat- 
tainable, and  if  there  were  actual  danger  ot 
a patient  perishing  for  lack_  of  assistant, 
then  alone  would  a nurse  be  justified  in  the 
administration  of  any  such  powerfulpiedi- 
cine  as  this,  or  in  attempting  to  assist  the 
operation  of  delivery  by  unusual  means. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  and  the  um- 
bilical cord,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
navel  string,  by  which  it  is  attached  ^ to  the 
womb,  has  been  tied  and  cut,  as  diiected 
under  the  head  a broad  bandage  or 

towel  should  be  passed  round  the  body  of 
the  mother,  so  as  to  cover  the  hips,  drawn 
tightly,  and  pinned  or  tied,  so  as  to  sustain 
a pressure  upon  the  womb,  and  stimulate 
the  vessels  to  return  to  their  normal  con- 
dition. Before  this  is  done,  however,  it 
will  be  best  to  pull  that  part  of  the  aeoye- 
namod  cord  which  remains  attached  to  the 
uterus  very  gently,  and  i)V  this  nieans  to 
accomplish  if  imssible  the  removal  ot  the 
placenta,  commonly  called  the  after-bntn, 
which  sometimes  comes  away  with  the 
child,  or  immediately  after,  and  is  some- 
times only  removed  with  great  difficulty  : 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  a couple  of  hours  or 
so,  this  still  remains  in  the  womb,  where  it 
will  cause  irritation,  the  hand  of  the  nurse 
or  medical  man,  previously  well  oiled,  mus-, 
be  carefully  passed  in,  so  as  to  grasp  and, 
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without  breaking  it,  to  detach  it  gent]}' 
from  its  adhesion,  and  bring  it  away,  wait- 
ing to  complete  the  process  until  an  after- 
pain comes  on.  Generally  the  natui'al  ex- 
pulsion, or  the  artificial  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa is  attended  with  hmmorrhago,  some- 
times to  a frightful  extent ; (for  directions 
how  to  proceed  in  this  case,  see  Flooding.) 

For  at  least  six  hours  after  Labour,  the 
atient  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  may 
e.  e have  seen  fussy  nurses  very  de- 
sirous of  making  “missus”  comfortable, 
and  begin  to  put  things  to  rights  about  her, 
when  she,  poor  soul ! only  wants  perfect  rest 
and  quiet.  Let  her  have  it.  And  if  the 
pulse  is  thin  and  feeble,  and  the  cheeks  are 
colourless,  and  the  breathing  scarcely  notice- 
able, so  that  life  seems  almost  ebbing  away, 
put  a little,  a verv  Jittle  Brandy  and  Water, 
warm  and  sweet,  between  her  lips  now  and 
then  ; but  stop  it  instantly  if  it  produces 
hushing  or  restlessness ; and  do  not  give  it 
at  all  unless  there  seems  urgent  necessity 
for  a stimulant.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
above  time,  if  a revival  has  taken  place,  the 
soiled  bed-clothos  and  body -linen  may  be 
changed ; but  all  this  should  be  done  very 
carefully  and  gently,  or  the  fatigue  may 
occasion  a relapse.  If  the  after-pains  con- 
tinue severe  at  the  expiration  of  the  above 
time,  an  anodyne  draught  may  be  given  ; it 
may  be  composed  of  from  20  to  30  grains  of 
Tincture  of  Opium,  or  a ^ of  a grain  of  Mor- 
phine, in  an  ounce  of  Plain  or  Spearmint 
Water. 

For  eight  or  more  days  after  a Labour  the 
recumbent  position  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained ; and  the  same  rule  holds  good  after 
a Miscarriage  (which  see).  Some  women 
feel  so  well  and  strong  in  a day  or  two,  that 
they  will  sit  up,  and  sometimes  even  get 
out  of  bed,  and  make  themselves  useful  in 
the  house.  We  have  seen  a woman  at  the 
wash-tub  throe  days  after  she  had  been  con- 
nned  ; and  we  have  heard  of  females  under- 
going the  pains  of  labour  under  a hedge  by 
the  road-side,  and  in  a few  hours  proceeding 
on  their  journey  with  their  babes  at  their 
breasts.  But  these  women  were  semi  or 
entire  barbarians ; they  had  not  been  deli- 
cately nurtured.  With  the  immense  ad- 
vantages, we  must  also  take  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  civilization,  and  those  who 
give  birth  to  children  surrounded  by  all  its 
comfort.^  and  luxuries,  must  not  attempt  to 
emulate  the  Indian  squaw,  or  the  scarcely 
less  favoured  labouring  woman  of  our  own 
country,  in  this  respect ; if  they  do  they  will 
inevitably  suffer  for  their  temerity.  Getting 
about  too  early  after  childbirth  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  uterine 


disease.  Hie  consequences  may  or  may  not 
show  themselves  at  once,  but  whether  or  no, 
bad  consequences  there  will  most  likely  be ; 
therefore  we  warn  all  mothers  to  keep  their 
beds  long  enough  ; but  little  exertion  should 
be  made  until  the  end  of  the  first  fortniglit : 
if  there  is  a necessity  for  getting  about 
earlier,  of  course  it  must  be  done,  for  neces- 
sity has  no  law  ; but  unless  there  is,  the  risk 
should  not  be  run ; delicate  women  espe- 
cially do  wrong  to  attempt  it,  and  the  strong 
will  be  likely  to  render  themselves  weak  by 
the  practice.  See  Lying  In^  Milk^  Fartu- 
rition,  Fregnancy,  &c. 

LakuUiNUM.  — This  tree,  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum  of  botanists,  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  shrub- 
beries ; but  not  for  that  reason  is  it  intro- 
duced here;  we  have  given  it  a place  as 
being  one  of  the  poisonous  plants  against 
which  we  would  warn  our  readers : its  seeds 
are  violentlypurgative  and  emetic,  producing, 
when  eaten,  vomiting,  delirium,  aud  stupor, 
with  great  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  vio- 
lent diarrhoea.  The  best  treatment  is  to  get 
rid  of  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  a Mus- 
tard or  other  emetic,  and  to  counteract  their 
depressing  effect  by  Ammonia  and  Brandy. 

Labyrinth  (in  Greek  labyrinthus.,  a 
winding  passage.)  A term  applied  in  sur- 
gery to  several  cavities  in  the  ear,  situated 
between  the  tympanum  and  the  external 
meatus.  These  are  1st,  the  vestibule,  or 
ptrance  into  ; 2nd,  the  cochlea,  which 
is  constituted  by  the  modiolus  or  central 
pillar,  which  is  encircled  by  the  lamina 
spiralis,  and  terminates  in  the  small  cavity 
called  the  infundibulum;  it  is  divided  by 
the  spiral  septum  into  two  smaller  cavities 
called  the  gyri,  and  the  aqueduct  opens 
above  into_  the  tympanum,  and  below  into 
the  posterior  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bones  : 3rd,  the  semicircular  canals, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  above- 
narned  bone,  and  opening  into  the  vestibule 
by  fine  orifices.  See  Ear. 

Lac.  Latin  for  milk.  A term  in  me- 
dicine applied  to  compounds  which  have  a 
milky  appearance.  Preparations  which  were 
so  called  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  are  now 
termed  waAEnmlsions  {which  see)  ; 

thus  Ave  read  of  Lac  Amnioniaci,  jimyg- 
dalis,  Assafoetidee  and  Guaiaci ; Milk,  or 
Mixtm’e,  of  Ammoniacum,  Almonds,  Assa- 
foetida,  and  Guaiacurn  ; and  to  these  may 
be  added.  Lac  Sulphuris,  Milk  of  Sulphur 
the  washed  and  precipitated  poAvder  of  that 
mineral.  Then  we,  in  surgery,  apply  the  term 
Lacteals,  to  the  organs  Avhich  perform  the 
office  of  secreting  the  milk ; those  glands  and 
minute  vessels,  situated  in  tjie  bi’east  (for  an 
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account  of  which  see  Mammae)  ; and  a Lac- 
tifage^  is  any  medicine  which  checks  or 
diminishes  this  secretion  of  the  lacteal  fluid 
as  we  sometimes  call  Milk  (which  see.)  And 
again,  Jjac  lunce^  literally  milk  of  the  moon, 

IS  a white  substance  resembling  chalk,  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  alumina,  sa- 
turated with  carbonic  acid. 

Lactation  is  the  process _ of  secreting  or 
supplying  milk,  or  of  nursing ; and  Lactic 
Acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from  milk,  said  by 
llaspail  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  albu- 
minous acetate  | its  salts  are  termed  Lactates^ 
and  it  is  said  by  Berzelius  to  be  found  both 
111  the  blood  and  urine.  Lactuca  is  the 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  which  yield  a 
white  milky  looking  juice,  as  do  the  Lettuce 
and  the  Poppy.  Lactucavium  is  the  name 
given  by  Duiican  to  the  inspissated  juices 
of  the  former  plants,  and  infantile  aphtha 
was  formerly  called  Lactamina,  from  the 
impression  that  it  was  caused  by  a vitiated 
condition  of  the  milk  suckled  by  the  child, 
and  lastly,  a Lactometer  is  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  purity  of  JL7/r  (which  see). 

Laceration.  (Latin  lacero  to  tear).  A 
rent ; the  tearing  of  any  part ; the  term 
lacerated  is  applied  to  two  foramina  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  from  their  rugged  or 
torn  appearance.  A lacerated  wound  is  al- 
ways more  difficult  to  heal  than  a clean  cut, 
and  requires  more  careful  treatment.  See 
iroioids. 

IvACRVMA.  (Latin  for  a tear;  Tplmallacrgmce 
tears.)  The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
laciu'inal  glands,  which  moistens  the  surface 
of  the  eye.  The  Functa  Lacrymalia  is  the 
name  given  to  the  external  commencements 
of  the  two  small  tubes  called  the  Lacrytnal 
Canals  or  Ducts,  which  go  from  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  and  terminate  in  the 
Lacrymal  Sac,  an  oval  bag  about  the  size 
of  a small  horse  bean.  The  Lacus  Lacry- 
maria  consists  of  a small  space  in  the  inner, 
of  tliG  oyc  botwcGU  tliG  two  lld.Sj 
towards  which  the  tears  flow.  The  Lacry 
mal  bones  are  the  two  bones  of  the  face 
which  support  the  lacrymal  duct,  veins,  &c. 

See  Eye,  Tears.  . . 

Lactica.  The  Arabian  name  tor  that 
kind  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  termed  Typhos 
or  Typhoidis.  See  Fever,  Typhus. 

Lactuca,  or  Lactucaria.  This  sub- 
stance, called  Thridace  by  the  French,^  m 
the  white  juice  of  the  garden  Lettuce,  which 
exudes  from  the  stalks  when  they  are  y.ut, 
and  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously ; it  is 
narcotic,  although  less  powerfully  so  than 
opium,  and  does  not  confine  the  bowels  as 
that  gum  is  apt  to  do.  It  is  recommended 
in  phthisis  and  catarrh  ; the  dose  is  from  1 


to  4 grains ; it  is  also  sometimes  used  exter* 
nally  as  an  opiate.  See  Lettuce. 

Lacunjb  (Latin,  plural  of  lacuna,  a 
little  cavity).  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
urethra,  vagina,  &c. 

Lagoptiialmia  or  Lagopthalmos 
(Greek,  lagos  a hare,  and  ophthalmos  the 
eye) . A term  applied  to  a disease  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  be  completely  shut,  on  ac- 
count of  a shortening  of  the  upper  lid.  See 
Eye: 

Lagostoma  (Greek  lagos,  a hare,  and 
otoma,  the  mouth) ; a term  applied  to  Hare 
lip,  (which  see.) 

Lalo.  The  native  imme  for  a favourite 
article  of  food  in  Africa  ; it  is  made  of  the 
dried  and  pulverised  leaves  of  the  Baobab 
Tree.  See  Adansonia. 

Lallatio  (Latin  lallo  to  sing,  lullahy'). 
This  is  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  that 
variety  of  psellismus,  sometimes  known  as 
lullaby  speech ; in  which  the  letter  L is  ren- 
dered unduly  liquid,  or  is  substituted  for  an 
R,  as  when  parable  is  pronounced  pallable. 
See  Fsellismus. 

Lamb.  This  kind  of  meat,  although  often 
recommended  for  invalids,  because  tender 
and  easy  of  digestion,  is  not  in  reality  so 
good  for  them  as  mutton ; not  possessing  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  more  manure 
flesh. 

Lambdacismus.  The  Greek  designation, 
derived  from  the  letter  Lambda,  for  that 
affection  of  speech  which  consists  in  a vi- 
cious pronunciation  of  the  letter  L.  See 
Lotacismus,  Lallatio,  Speech. 

Lamboidal  (from  the  Greek  letter 
L,  lambda,  and  eidos  likeness.)  The  name 
of  a suture  of  the  Skull,  (which  see.) 

Lamella  (Latin  lamina,  a scale  or  plate) 
applied  to  the  gills  of  a mushroom,  and 
other  parts  both  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  have  that  peculiar  structure  called 
Lamellated.  We  also  speak  of  the  foliated 
structure  of  the  bones  and  other  organs  as 
lamma,  such  as  the  L.  spiralis,  the  plate 
which  spirally  encircles  the  modiolus  of  the 
Ear,  (which  see.) 

Lameness.  This  defective  action  of  one 
or  both  legs  may  arise  from  a variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  be  named 
matic  affections  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  vlq- 
Inflammation,  Scrofula  lu  the 
hip  knee  or  ankle.  Dislocations  of  the  joints 
or  Fracturesoi  the  bones.  Debility,  Paralysis, 
or  Natural  deformity.  See  all  of  these 

Lampic  Acid.  An  acid_  obtained  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  from  the  combustion  ot  ether.  It 
is  merely  acetic  acid  with  some  etherous 
matter  ^ its  salts  are  called  Lam^ai^* 
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Lana  PhilosoThica,  (Latiu  for  Philoso- 
phical Wool).  The  snowy  hakes  of  white 
cride  which  arise  and  float  ki  the  air  from 
the  combustion  of  zinc,  sometimes  called 
Flowers  of  Zinc  (which  see.) 

Lancet)  Lancette  diminutive  of  the  Latin 
lancea  a spear.)  An  instrument  used  for 
bleeding,  opening  tumours,  &:c.  So  familiar 
to  most  persons  must  be  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  useful  instrument,  that  we 
need  scarcely  trouble  our  readers  with  a 
description  of  it : to  the  medical  man  it  is 
an  indisj^nsible  pocket  companion,  having 
often  to  De  used  on  sudden  emergencies,  in 
which  its  immediate  application  is  of  vital 
importance ; to  the  non-professional  mind 
it  has  associations  of  sickness  and  suffering 
which  render  it  an  object  of  fear  and  dread  ; 
nevertheless,  itshoulu  have  a place  in  every 
family  medicine  chest,  nothing  being  so 
handy  for  cutting  the  skin  to  extract  a thoni, 
opening  a watery  bladder  arising  from  a 
bum  or  other  cause,  or  a slight  abscess  to 
allow  the  matter  to  escape ; and  with  the  aid 
of  its  sharp-pointed  blade  such  simple  ope- 
rations as  these  can  be  easily  performed  by 
the  careful  nurse  or  mother,  who  should 
accustom  herself  to  the  use  of  it,  that  she 
may  be  ready  to  act  with  boldness  and  skill 
when  called  on  to  do  so. 

We  have,  already  under  the  head  of 
Bleeding^  given  some  simple  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  Lancet,  which  should  always 
be  kept  perfectly  sharp  and  bright ; especial 
care  being  taken  to  clean  it  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  vaccine  or  other  virus,  or  brought 
into  contract  with  matter  of  any  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  directions  already  given, 
under  the  head  above  referred  to,  we  may 
here  observe  that  the  proper  position  of  the 
Lancet,  when  used,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  in  the  annexed  diagram,  or  perhaps. 


generally  speaking,  with  the  handle  and 
blade  more  nearly  at  right  angles,  although 
not  quite  so,  the  blade  should  always  be 
grasped  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, as  represented  at  page  101,  vol.  1 ; at 
least  a short  distance  from  the  point — half 
an  inch  will  in  most  ca»c-s  be  sufficient,  cer- 
tainly for  simple  domestic  operations.  Good 
Lancets  can  be  purchased  at  about  2s.  6d. 
each,  in  tortoisesnell  handles ; inoculating 
Lancets,  which  have  grooved  blades,  are 


somewhat  dearer,  so  are  gum  Lancets,  of 
which  a cut  is  given  at  page  39,  of  the  ])re- 
sent  volume.  Lancet  cases  may  be  had  at 
any  price,  from  6d.  up  to  half-a-guinea  or 
more,  according  to  the  material  and  finish  ; 
the  plain  leather  are  as  serviceable  as  any 
for  the  medicine  chest ; for  the  pocket,  wood 
or  silver  are  best. 

Land-scurvy.  An  eruptive  disease  pre- 
senting circular  spots,  stripes  and  patches, 
scattered  over  the  arms,  thighs,  and  trunk. 
Bateman  calls  it  Purpura  hoemorrhagica 
from  its  being  occasionally  attended  by 
hoemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nostrils  or 
viscera.  German  medical  Avriters  term  it 
Morbus  Muculosus  TFertkofu.  See  S/cin 
Diseases. 

Languor  is  generally  indicative  of  de- 
bility which  arises  from  disease ; it  may  be 
either  true  or  false,  and,  in  either  ease,  may 
be  referred  to  IV paleness  (which  see) . 

Lapidelium.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment shaped  like  a spoon,  formerly  used  to 
take  stones  out  of  the  bladder. 

Lapillus  (dim.  of  Lapis^  a stone).  A 
little  stone ; hence  we  have  Lapilli  cran^ 
corum.,  Crabs’  Stones,  or  as  they  are  often 
called  Crabs’  Eyes  (which  see),  also  Cancer. 

Lapis  (Latin  for  a stone,  plural  lapides) . 
A term  applied  to  several  remedial  agents 
native  or  prepared;  thus  we  have  Lapis 
bezoar.,  a concretion  found  in  the  stomacli 
of  certain  animals,  such  as  gazelles  and 
antelopes ; the  oriental,  or  eastern,  was  for- 
merly considered  of  great  value,  and  fetched 
a high  price;  the  occidental,  or  •western, 
was  always  much  cheaper,  because  more 
plentiful  and  generally  substituted  for  the 
dearer  kind.  There  was  also  a factitious 
Lapis  bezoar,  said  to  have  been  made  of 
Bole  Ai-menian  and  dried  Blood,  equal  parts, 
mixed  up  with  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia,  and 
then  dried  to  look  like  the  pure  article.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  name  Bezoar  comes 
from  the  Persian  Pad  zahr,  expeller  of 
poisons ; as  from  early  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  these  animal  concretions 
were  regarded  as  possessing  great  medical 
virtues,  and  as  being  antidotes  against 
poison ; their  rarity,  and  their  supposed 
virtues  have  given  them  so  high  a value, 
that  they  have  sometimes  been  sold  at  ten 
times  their  weight  in  gold.  The  greater 
number  of  Bezoars  were  obtained  from  the 
ruminating  animals  ; they  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  morbid  action,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Lapis  cala- 
minaris  (Latin  calamus,  a reed) ; this  is  an 
impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  called  Calamine, 
because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ma- 
nufactured of  a kind  of  reed  (see  Zind), 
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Lapis  cnlcarcus  (Latin  for  limestone) ; 
this  consists  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  Lime, 
with  Argil,  Silex,  Magnesia,  and  Oxide  of 
Iron  ; it  is  used  to  form  Lime  for  pharma- 
ceutical  purposes  (see  lAme).  Ij.  contra- 
yerva  ; this  is  the  Pulvis  Contrayerva  Coni- 
positus  of  the  old  rharmacopocias  (see 
Contrayerva).  L.  dentalis ; the  enter  por- 
tion of  the  tooth,  called  by  Gray,  Tooth- 
shell,  by  others  Dentalium  or  Dentalis  (see 
Teeth).  L.  divinus ; the  name  given  by 
Boer  to  a composition  of  Subacetate  of 
Copper,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  Alum  melted 
together  in  equal  proportions  for  an  eye 
loFion;  it  was  sometimes  called  L.  opthal- 
micus.  L.  hannatitis ; an  iron  ore  some- 
times used  to  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose  (see 
Bloodstone).  L.  infernalis ; an  old  name 
for  the  Fotassce  cum  calc,  or  caustic  Botash 
(which  see).  L.  manati  ; !Manate  stone, 
the  tooth  of  the  sea-cow,  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  artificial  tcetli  ; there  is  a 
spurious  kind  very  similar  in  weight  and 
hardness.  X.  mcdicamentosus ; a prepara- 
tion of  Alum,  Litharge,  Bole  Armenia, 
Colcothiir,  Vitriol,  and  Vinegar,  boiled  to- 
gether, fonnerly  held  in  great  repute,  but 
now  gone  out  of  use.  B.  prunellce  / this 
is  the  Sal  Driaiclloe,  or  sore  throat  ^alt,  a 
cemposition  of  Nitre  and  Sulphur,  melted 
together  and  pressed  into  moulds ; it  is 
found  serviceable  to  suck  in  throat  affec- 
tions; it  is  now  generally  met  with  in 
the  shape  of  small  round  balls,  or  flat  cakes, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  way  of 
taking  pure  Nitrate  of  Potash,  than  which 
it  is  little  else.  Ij.  pumex,  Pumice  stone; 
a light  spongy  kind  of  stone,  the  result  of 
volcanic  'action,  which  swims  upon  water, 
and  is  used,  when  finely  powdered  and  levi- 
gated, as  an  ingredient  in  Tooth-poivder 
(which  see). 

Lapsana  Commtjxis.  a native  plant,  for- 
merly used  for  soreness  of  the  papilla  or 
nippies  ; it  is  mentioned  by  some  old  me- 
dical writers,  but  we  have  failed,  from  the 
slight  allusion  made  to  it,  to  identify  the 
plant;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  employed 
medicinally  in  this  country  now. 

Laqueus  Gutturis  (Latin  for  a noose  of 
the  throat.)  Applied  to  a malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  which  causes  a 
seiisation  of  suffocation,  as  if  the  passage 
were  constricted  Iw  a noose. 

I.ARCii.  The  Larix  Duropeva  of  bota- 
nists ; a species  of  pine,  found  in  most  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  : its 
bark  yields  a resinous  juice,  fronr  which  we 
obtain  the  substance  called  Venice  Turpen- 
iine  ; it  also  secretes  a kind  of  glue,  called 
Oremburg  Owny  and  in  the  spring  the 


buds  are  said  to  be  covered  with  a resin 
analogous  to  the  much-prized  Balm  cf 
Mecca.  In  some  parts  an  exudation  ap- 


pears on  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  con- 
cretes into  what  is  called  the  Manna  of 
Briangon. 

Lard.  This  is  the  Adeps  suillus,  or  fat 
of  the  hog,  much  used  in  culinary  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  employed  as  the  basis  for 
various  kinds  of  ointments  and  plaisters. 
See  Adeps. 

Laryngismus,  commonly  called  Spasmodic 
Croup,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  disease, 
is  a sense  of  suffocation  in  the  Larynx  ; it 
may  arise  from  inflammation,  or  some  other 
cause,  peculiarly  affecting  the  vocal  organ. 

Laryngitis  is  the  scientifle  term  for  in- 
flammation of  the  Larynx  ; it  affects  more 
especially  the  mucous  membrane  which  co- 
vers the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  and,  altliough 
sometimes  limited  to  the  Larynx  itself,  yet 
frequently  extends  to  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and 
upper  part  of  the  throat.  It  is  usually  at- 
tended with  the  common  febrile  symptoms, 
in  conjunction  with  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
a hard  pulse,  and  frequently  a harsh  cough 
also,  and  difllculty  of  breathing  and  siyaL 
lowing;  the  former  is  peculiai’,  the  insj»ira- 
tion  being  attended  with  a choking  kind  of 
noise,  and  a protracted  wheezing,  as  if  the 
air  were  being  drawn  through  a dry  reed  ; 
there  is  considerable  paiu  at  the  hard  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  throat,  which  is  increased 
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by  pressure  ; sometimes  there  is  hoarseness 
and  loss  of  vciee,  the  patient  speaking  only 
in  a whisper,  or  being  unable  to  do  more 
than  move  the  lips ; then,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  countenance  becomes  livid  and 
ghastly ; the  eyes  protrude,  and  are  pi’obably 
blood-shotlcn ; there  is  gasping  and  signs 
for  more  air : finally,  drowsiness,  delirium, 
and  death  by  strangulation,  unless  relief  is 
afforded.  These  severe  symptoms  are  owing 
to  the  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  efl'usion  of  serum  into 
the  surrounding  parts,  narrowing,  and 
finally  closing  up  the  air  passages.  The  great 
American  statesman,  Washington,  died  of 
this  disease,  and  several  distinguished  phy- 
sicians have  been  its  victims ; but  it  must  not 
be  confouTided  with  Diphtheria,  which  wo 
liave  described  under  the  head  of  Herpes 
Malvjnum. 

The  most  natural  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
^PPbb  early  as  possible,  fomentations,  as 
hot  as  they  can  be  borne,  to  tlie  throat,  so 
as  to  produce  redness  of  the  skin  ; then 
draw  blood,  by  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the 
neclc,  and  apply  a blister  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  bone  ; adminster  a dose  of 
Caloniel,  about  4 grains,  with  a ^ of  a grain 
of  Opium;  this  is  as  far  as  domestic  treat- 
ment can  be  safely  carried,  and  so  much  as 
this_  should  not  be  done  without  professional 
advice,  if  it  can  be  obtained ; but  these  cases 
are  commonly  urgent,  and  something  should 
beattempted  once.  In  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  common  medicine  has 
little  effect,  and  the  surgeon  must  resort  to 
laryngotomy,  that  is  the  operation  of  making 
an  opening  into  the  Larynx,  through  which 
the  patient  pray  be  enabled  to  breathe  ; and 
this  operation  is  the  only  resource  when 
suffocation  is  threatened  by  closure  of  the 
Lar\*nx  from  any  accidental  cause,  such  as 
swallowing  caustic  acids,  alkalies,  or  boiling 
water. 

Chrcnic  Inflammation  of  the  Larynx  will 
be  likely  to  follow  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease  ; in  this  we  commonly  have  persis- 
tent hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice.  The  best 
treatment  in  this  case  is  counter  irritants 
applied  to  the  throat : if  these  are  ineffec- 
tual, three  or  four  leeches,  to  the  upper  part, 
externally,  twice  a week,  for  a month  or  two ; 
and  a strong  solution  of  Lunar  Caustic,  inter- 
nally, by  means  of  a camel  hair  brush  ; the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  diet 
rathei  low.  Sometimes  the  disease  has  a 
syphilitic  origin,  and  in  this  case  the  treat- 
ment must  be  rather  general  than  local ; (see 
Syphilis). 

Lmiyxx.  Greek  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  Trachea,  situated  immediately  under 


the  Oshyoides;  or,  more  popularly  speak- 
ing, at  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe ; it 
may  be  regarded  as  more  especially  the 
vocal  organ,  and  therefore  Ave  shall  clevolo 
a considerable  space  to  an  explanation  to 
its  anatomical  construction.  The  Larynx 
then,  is  a short  tube  constructed  in  the 
niiddle  something  like  an  hour-glass  ; it 
is  composed  of  cartilages,  ligaments,  mus- 
cles, vessels  and  nerves,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  forms  the  lining.  The  cuts 
which  we  have  caused  to  be  engraved,  to  aid 
in  the  description  of  our  subject,  are  as  fol- 
lows Fig.  1 represents  a vertical  section 


Kg.  1. 

the  Larjmx  shoAving  its  ligaments  ; 2,  a pos- 
terior vicAv  of  the  same  ; 3,  a side  vicAv, 
Avith  one  ala  of  the  thjToid  cartilage  re- 
moAmd ; these  three  are  from  Wilson.  In 
fig.  4 AAm  may  suppose  ourselves  looking 
from  above  into  the  larynx,  the  mucoAis 
membrane  being  removed  to  show  the  liga- 
ments, muscles,  &c.  WeAvill  take  first  the 
cartilages,  as  being  the  most  easily  disposed 
of;  they  are  six  in  number,  viz. — 1,  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  Avhich  is  the  largest  in 
the  Larynx,  consists  of  two  lateral  portions, 
or  aloe  (fig.  1,  a)  ; these  meet  and  form  an 
angle  in  front,  Avhich  projecting  externally 
forms  the  protuberance  known  as  “ Adam’s 
Apple,”  Avhich  is  most  obvious  in  the  male, 
and  after  the  age  of  puberty ; at  the  back  of 
each  alee,  Avhich  is  nearly  square,  are  two 
horn-like  formations,  one  projecting  up  and 
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the  other  down : these  are  called  the 
rior  and  inferior  cornea  (fig.  1,  h and  c) ; 
the  attachmentof  the  epiglottis  ih)  takes  place 


Fig.  2. 

on  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
two  ala)  (A);  and  here,  too,  on  the  inner 
Bide,  are  attached  the  vocal  chords  and  the 
thnro-arylenoid  and  thijro-epxglottxdeus 
muscles : upon  the  two  rounded  surfaces  ot 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  a ring  broad 
behind  but  narrow  in  the  front,  he  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages.,  which  are  of  a triangu- 
lar form  (fig.  l,rf),  the  apex  of  each  above 
being  prolonged  by  the  two  small  fibrous 
cartilages,  termed  the  cormcula  (/).  At- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  (y)  are  the  cuneiform  carti- 
lages, cylindrical  in  shape,  being  somewhat 
compressed  in  the  middle  j and  lastly,  w e 

/l 


The  Ligaments  of  this  curious  and  com* 
plicated  organization  are  too  numerous  to 
be  all  particularly  described ; those,  upon 
the  arrangement  of  which  the  vocal  power 
principally  depends,  belong  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilage ; they  are  eight  in  number,  four 
of  them  being  the  capsular  ligaments  and 
posterior  bands,  whose  office  it  is  to  protect 
the  joints  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages ; there  are  also  a pair  of  superior 
thyro-arytenoid  ligaments  (or  false  vocal 
cords)  which  consist  of  two  thin  bands  of 
elastic  tissue,  with  front  and^  back  attach- 
ments, the  first  being  to  the  internal  angie 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  last  to 
the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  ^ch  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  (fig.  1,  o ) There  is 
besides,  a pair  of  inferior  thyro-arytenoid 
liqaments  (or  true  vocal  cords)  wFich  are 
thicker  than  the  superior  pair,  although, 
like  them,  composed  of  elastic  tissue ; the 
attachment  of  each  in  front  is  to  the  angle 


Fig.  3. 

have  the  epiglottis,  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  closing  it 
like  a trap-door,  when  it  is  drawn  beneath 
the  tongue,  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 


Fig-  4. 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 
The  space  between  the  two  ligaments 
assumes  on  each  side  the  form  of  a pouch, 
which  is  called  the  ventricle  of  the  Liarynx, 
and  the  slit  between^  the  two  true  vocal 
cords  is  the  glottis  ox  rima  glottidis.  We  get 
a good  view  of  these  parts  in  fig  4,  where 
a a is  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  its  superior 
cornua  {b  1))  \ while  d d indicates  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  and  jap  the  vocal  chordswi  oh 
the  rima  glottidis  between  them,  in  i^.  1 
we  see  these  ligaments  of  the  Larynx  Avhich 
run  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  with  the  os 
hy aides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue  {i);,  these 
are  also  those  which  connect  it  with  the 
cricoid,  and  others,  which  we  need  not 

mention.  , • vi.. 

Of  Muscles  of  theLarjmx  there  are  eight, 
five  being  concerned  in  the  movements  of 
that  organ  in  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds, 
and  three  in  those  of  the  epiglottis ; these 
muscles  are  named  from  them  mtachrnents : 
, aalBt,thecrico-thyroideus,\fhich\s  stretched 
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l>ot\vccn  the  antci-ior  surface  of  the  cricoitl 
cartilage,  and  the  lower  and  inner  border 
of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  ; ‘2nd,  the  cHco- 
an/(enoideus  2^<^'<iicvs,  which  is  attached  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  (fig.  “2  1) ; ord,  the  cHco-avi/tenoi- 
deus  lateralis,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  (fig.  3 m) ; 4tb,  thyro-arytenoi- 
dens,  which  is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  base  and  outer 
surface  of  the  arytenoid  (fig.  3 n)\  5th,  the 
arytenoldeus,  wdiich  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween and  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
consisting  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres 
(fig.  2 k).  These  are  the  five  which  belong 
especially  to  the  L:xrynx  ; those  of  the  epi- 
glottis consist  of  scattered  fibres,  which 
being  attached  to  it  have  the  power  of 
raising  or  depressing  it,  but  have  no  action 
on  the  vocal  organs.  Bishop,'  than  whom 
we  could  not  quote  a better  authority,  states 
that  the  crico-thyroidal  muscles  are  tensors 
of  the  vocal  chords,  and  regulate  their  ten- 
sion, position,  and  vibrating  length. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Larynx  are  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  branches  of 
the  external  carotid.  T'he  Nerves  are  the 
superior  and  recurrent  laryngeal,  both  of 
which  are  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  thus  are  derived  from  the  brain 
itself,  or  that  portion  of  it  called  the  me- 
didla  ohlonyata. 

All  the  parts  here  described  are  covered 
somewhat  loosely  with  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, which,  in  the  cuts,  is  removed  to 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  .structure.  The 
upper  aperture  of  the  Laiynx  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a triangular  or  heart-shaped 
opening,  having  the  broadest  part  in  front, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  arytenoideus 
muscle  ; on  either  side  of  the  opening  lies  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  stretches 
between  the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid 
cartilage ; at  the  back  lies  the  epiglottis. 
The  cavity  of  the  Larynx  has  an  oblong 
constriction,  which  divides  it  in  two  parts  ; 
this  constriction  is  produced  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  vocal  chords,  above  and  below 
which  the  Larynx  spreads  out  in  a triangu- 
lar shape  ; the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
corresponding  with  the  ring  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  glottis  is  in  the  form  of  an 
is^jsceles  triangle ; it  is  bounded  on  the  sides 
by  the  vocal  chords,  and  behind  by  the  ary- 
tenoideus muscle  ; in  the  male  it  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  female,  measuring 
about  ^ths  of  an  inch.  (For  more  particulars 
on  this  head,  see  Throat,  Voice.) 


The  Glands  of  the  Larynx  are  those  of  the 
epiglotti.s,  the  arytenoid,  ami  thyroid  glands. 

Laskiuttium.  An  old  name  for  the  herb 
Ma.sterwort,  Astrantia  Major,  the  gum  of 
which  was  called  laser.  ITiny  ap})lied  the 
term  to  assofoetida,  which  the  ancients  used 
as  a condiment ; by  some,  benzoin  is  so 
termed. 

Lateral  (Latin  latxis  or  laferns,  the 
side).  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  an 
operation  in  cutting  for  the  stone.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Lateiutious  (Latin  latis,  a brick).  A 
term  applied  to  the  red  sediment  deposited 
from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever it 
has  been  said  to  constitute  a peculiar  acid, 
which  Front  has  called  liosacic  ; its  essen- 
tial constituent  is  Lithate  of  Ammonia,  and 
sometimes  of  Soda,  and  it  owes  its  colour 
partly  to  the  colouring  matters  of  the  urine, 
and  partly  to  the  purpurates  of  the  same 
bases. 

Latibulum  (Latin  lateo,  to  hulo).  Tlio 
fomes  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. See  Infection. 

Latisimus  Dorsi  (Latin  superlative  of 
latus  broad,  and  dorsum  the  back).  A flat 
muscle  situated  in  the  back,  and  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trunk.  It  moves  the  arm 
backwards  and  downwards ; or  brings  the 
body  forward  when  the  hand  is  fixed. 

Laudanum.  The  common  name  for 
Tincture  of  Opium,  and  the  form  in  which 
that  drug  is  most  frequently  administered 
as  a medicine  : 19  minims  of  the  Tincture 
yields  1 grain  of  the  Gum,  which,  however, 
contains  some  impurities,  it  is  therefore 
safe.st  to  reckon  its  strength  as  1 in  20  ; it 
is  narcotic,  sedative,  and  being  made  with 
spirit,  is  also,  to  a certain  extent,  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.  For  relieving  pain, 
wherever  situated,  to  diminish  irritation, 
and  to  procure  sleep,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  we  possess : in  cases  of  spasmodic 
cold,  or  simple  spasm,  it  is  best  given  in 
Brandy  and  Water,  or  with  Sal  Volatile  or 
Ether  ; in  fever  it  should  be  combined  with 
some  saline,  until  moisture  begins  to  appear 
on  the  skin  : in  diarrhoea  and  dy^senterv,  its 
combination  should  be  with  Chalk  and  aro- 
matics, or  with  an  acid,  as  the  diluted 
Sulphuric,  or  with  Starch  as  a cly’ster.  In 
cases  of  local  pains  and  spasms  it  may  bo 
mixed  with  Camphorated  or  some  other 
stimulant  liniment,  and  rubbed  into  the 
parts  affected.  For  internal  administratioi. 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  25  minims,  whic'. 
may  be  increased  to  bu  minims,  in  violent 
spasm.  (See  Op  mm.) 

The  Liquid  Laudanum  of  Sydenham  is 
the  original  of  the  Wine  of  Opium,  than 
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whicli  it  is  twice  as  strong,  1 fluid  draclim 
containing  10  grains  of  the  drug. 

Laughter  is  generally  considered  condu- 
cive to  health — hence  the  phrase,  ‘‘  Laugh 
and  grow  fat.”  Not  always,  how'ever,  is  it 
so.  yomeiimes  it  is  symf^omatic  of  a dis- 
eased condition  of  the  brain,  or  of  hysteria ; 
and  when  it  arises  from  an  excited  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  case  of 
natural  laughter,  it  may,  if  excessive  and 
prolonged,  occasion  serious  consequences, 
passing  into  C'o?rt-u(/5io?i5  (which  see).  Hence 
the  danger  of  tickling  children  or  grown 
persons  to  make  them  laugh  immoderately. 
As  an  indication  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness 
of  spirit,  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  see  ; and 
there  is  something  very  exhilarating  in  the 
sound  of  a clear  ringing  laugh  ; but  for  the 
senseless  laughter,  which  bespeaks  the 
vacant  mind,  it  is  healthful  neither  for  soul 
nor  body  ; but  is  like  that  which  Solomon 
describes  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot.  See  iM I rth. 

IjAUUJNE.e.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Cinnamon  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plant,  of 
which  the  genus  Laurus  contains  many 
familiar  exam})les,  such  as  the  Cinnamon, 
Cassia,  Camphor,  and  Sassafras{a\\  of  which 
see).  The  Laurus  NohiUs,  or  Lay  Tree,  is 
the  typical  or  characteristic  plant  of  the 
genus  ; its  young  shoots  and  leaves  contain 
a considerable  proportion  of  Prussic  or 
11  vdrocyanic  Acid,  which  imparts  the  pecu- 
liaV  flavour  so  highly  valued  in  custards 
and  cfuilectionery.  Cases  of  poisoning  have 
occurred  from  the  use  of  the  distilled  Ijaurel 
Water,  which,  how'ever,  is  not  always  pro- 
]>ared  from  tlie  leaves  of  this  tree,  but  often 
from  those  of  a species  of  Cherry,  the  Prw- 
nus  Lanro-cerasus  of  botanists,  belonging  to 
the  onlcr  A myiplaloe.  Its  various  prepara- 
tions, such  as  infusion.  Oil,  and  Water,  are 
used  internally  as  sedative,  in  cases  of  gastric 
neuralgia  and"  dysentery  ; they  are  also  ap- 
plied externally  to  cancerous  sores,  burns, 
and  other  painful  affections ; they  are 
•'carcely  to  be  recommended  in  domestic 
practice  for  internal  administration  on  ac- 
co!int  of  their  poisonous  properties.  The 
common  Laurel  leaves  are  sometimes 
fcalded,  and  used  as  a sedative  poultice  ; 
they  should  be  bruised  and  soaked  for  some 
minutes  in  the  boiling  water,  and  applied 
in  a considerable  mass,  so  as  to  retain  the 
heat  for  a considerable  time. 

Laurel  Lose.  The  JSere^im  Oleander ^ of 
botanists ; a poisonous  plant,  whose  dried 
leav^es  are  powerfully  errhine.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  window  plants,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  death 
in  its  very  perfume ; its  emanations  are  so 
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subtle  that  serious  mischief  has  resulted 
from  inhaling  them.  Oleander,  or  Rose 
Bay,  are  the  names  by  which  it  is  commonly 


known.  Oil  in  which  the  leaves  are  infused 
is  sometimes  used  as  a liniment  in  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Laurine.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 

laurel  berries,  and  also  in  the  kernels  of 

peaches  ; it  is  highly  poisonous,  and  has 
not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  used  me- 
dicinally. • ^ 

Lavender  (scientific  name  Lavendula 
Vera).  A plant  of  the  natural  order 

Labiatce,  well  known  to  most  persons.  Its 
flowers  contain  a volatile  oil,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling’.  There  is  another  spe- 
cies, the  French  Lavender,  L.  Spica,  which 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  oil.  The  oil  of 
Lavender  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  carmina- 
tive. It  is  useful  as  a stimulant  in  cases  of 
debility,  and  as  a corrective  adjunct  to  other 
medicines.  The  dose  of  the  Oil  is  from  5 to 
10  minims  ; of  the  Spirit  and  the  Compound 
Tincture,  4 a drachm  to  2 drachms.  This 
latter  preparation  is  commonly  known  as 
Lavender  Drops  ; it  is  taken  as  a cordial 
stomachic,  to  relieve  flatulency,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  depression  of  spirits.  Lavender 
Water,  besides  being  used  as  a perfume,. is 
also  sometimes  put  into  mixtures  as  an  aio- 
matic  adjunct.  The  Oil  of  Lavemler,  wuth 
equal  quantities  of  Lard_  and  Butter  ot 
Cocoa,  makes  a good  application  to  stimu- 
late the  growth,  of  the  hair.  mi  • • 

Lavement  (Latin  lavo,  to  waisli).  I his  is 
the  term  sometimes  used  for  a clyster,  ene- 
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ni;\,  or  iujection,  under  •which  heads  we 
have  described  the  preparations  generally, 
used  for  such  purposes,  and  also  the  me- 
chanical appliances  ; (see  Instruments  and 
We  give  here  a cut  of  one 


of  the  commonest  forms  of  the  Lavement 
apparatus  ; it  is  of  brass  with  revolving  side 
branch  and  rectum  pipes,  requiring  no  screw 
to  connect  tlio  j>arts,  and  having  an  extra 
pipe  for  children,  with  tube  and  shield  for 
uterine  injections.  It  may  be  obtained  of 
any  surgical  instrument  maker. 

IjAVER.  The  name  of  a species  of  fucus, 
or  sea  weed,  sometimes  eaten  as  a delicacy. 
See  Fucus,  Ulva. 

Lavipedium  (Latin  lavo,  to  wash,  jies  the 
feet).  A bath  for  the  feet.  See  Baths. 

Lawsonia  Ineumis.  An  Egyptian  plant 
of  the  natural  order  SaHcavice,  chiefly  used 
by  the  natives  as  a dye.  J’rom  it  is  pre- 


I pared  the  henna  used  to  stale  thO  nails,  and 
sometimes  the  teeth,  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  &c. 

Laxatives  (Latin  laxo,  to  loosen).  Mild 
Purgatives  (which  see)  j also  Aiierients  and 
Cathartics. 

Laxator  Ttmpani  (Latin  laxo).  A 
muscle  of  the  tympanum  attached  to  tho 
handle  of  the  malleus.  See  Ear. 

Lazaretto  (Italian  lazzaretto,  from  laz- 
zaro,  a leper).  A pest  house,  or  esta- 
blishment for  facilitating  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  and  particularly  the  purifi- 
cation of  goods  arriving  from  places  infected 
w'ith  the  plague,  fever,  or  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

Lead.  This,  as  o\ir  readers  well  know, 
is  one  of  the  softest  and  most  useful  of 
metals,  extensively  applied  to  artistic  and 
scientific  pui-[)osos,  but  it  is  not  of  such  ap- 
plication that  we  are  here  to  speak,  excej)! 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  domestic  economy 
and  the  science  of  health.  Cerussa,  or 
Plumbum,  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  metal ; 
the  ancients  called  it  Plumbum  nigrum 
(Black  Lead),  to  distinguish  it  from  Tin, 
which  they  called  P.  album  (White  Lead). 
The  Black  Lead  of  our  day  is  Plumbago, 
wdiich  is  a carburet  of  Lead,  chiefly  used 
for  making  pencils ; the  White  Lead  is  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  vinegar  on  the  metal;  the 
chief  use  of  this  is  in  painting ; when  dis 
solved  in  acetic  acid  and  crystallized,  it  is 
termed  Sugar  of  Lead ; of  this  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently.  Another  common 
preparation  is  Minium,  or  Red  Lead,  em- 
plo5md  chiefly  as  a pigment. 

_ Preparations  of  Lead  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  astringents,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  are  also  given  as  anti- 
spasmodics  and  sedatives  ; to  check  hoema- 
topsies  and  other  forms  of  bleeding  they  are 
administered,  as  well  as  in  fluxes  of  the 
bowels  and  urino-genital  orgr.ns  ; and  their 
application  in  tho  form  of  lotions,  oint- 
ments, and  plaisters,  to  inflamed  surfaces,  is 
commonly  of  great  service.  It  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  preparations 
are  very  poisonous,  and  therefore  unfit  for 
internal  use,  except  under  medical  advice ; 
the  chief  of  these  are  employed  as  under 
Acetate  of  Lead  {Plumbi  acetas)  is  tho 
form  generally  adopted  for  internal  use  ; it 
is  given  in  hoernateraesis,  diarrhoea,  and  dy- 
sentery, in  doses  of  from  3 to  5 grains  ; 'it 
also  forms  astringent  lotions,  injections,  and 
ointments. 

Diacetate  of  Lead  (P.  diacetas)  is  tho 
Sugar  of  Lead  before  s]>oken  of ; in  strong 
solution  it  constitutes  Goulard’s  Extract ; 
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in  weaker,  Goulard  W.-der  : cooling  and 
astrino-ent  lotions  for  inflamed  parts,  col 
?ySa  K.r  various  ophthalmic  fecUonj  and 

injections  for  gonorrhreaaud  leuconhoiaar 

of  Lead  (P.  cUoridnm),  has  been 
used  as  Listringent  wash  for  cancerous 
ulcers  ‘ it  is  onlv  applied  locally- 

Iodide  of  Lead  (P-  iodidum).  Sometimes 
given  as  an  alterative  and  resolvent  _ m 
L,.„f„lons  affections,  in  doscs_otfiom  a 


Sulous  affections,  in  - 

P-rain  to  3 orains;  is  also  applied  in  the  loim 
of  ointment  to  ulcers  and  tumours  of  an 
indolent  and  strumous  character. 

fTaTof  Lead  (P.  nitras),  resembles 
the  Icetate  in  its  character;  it  is  the  basis  of 

^ Nlro-sacchate  of 

charus)  A salt  recommended  by  Dr.  tlos- 
k ns  of  Jersey,  as  a solvent  for  urinary 
calculus,  to  bo  used  in  solution  as  an  in- 

icetion  into  the  bladdei.  _ t enH  ( P 

^ Semi-vitrefied  Protoxide  of  Lead  {1. 
oxiiiuli  semi-vitreum),  commonly  called 
Litharge,  not  used  internally,  but  for  makiip., 

uiaisTe??  which  are  applied  to  tumours,  in- 
ilamed  and  diseased  parts  genera  ly,  as  a 
Sonl  and  protector.  'Ms  oxides  con 
tained  in  many  cerates,  and  otliei  local 

good  application  mr  »ng_^bed-so^^^^^^ 

nS!''  iS'the  PhariiiacopcEias  of 

Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  we  fine  ’ 

formulffi^of  which  some  preparation  of  Lead 

the  chief  acp-e  hf--",^fis“?hl 

SSf  k"!  S Each  pill  should 

bnt’ain  3 grains  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  and  , a 

""mC“mploymcnt  of  Lead  in  the 

manufacture  of  y«teri^s_^^  F 

^^^UuTraisdfief  ’ of  that  which  results  to 

4?it  with  this  metal  in  so  many 

fori:  airemnbinations,  t^ft  i^ 

difficult  to  avoid  and 

It  enters  into  the  glaze  of  eartWware 

other  vessels,  and  may  be  p -^pen 

acid  or  fatty  matters,  especially  when 


new.  With  the  yellow  chromate,  or  the 
white  carbonate  our  confectionery  is  ouen 
coloured ; sour  wine  has  hecn  i^''-eetoned 
with  the  oxides,  or  impregnated  with  the 
metal  left  in  the  bottles  in  the  process  of 
cleansing  with  shot ; rum  and  cider  are  apt 
to  contract  lead  in  tbe_  manufacture ; and  a 
room  newly  painted  with  Lead  colours  will 
give  out,  in  the  drying,  poisonous  vapours 
Those  wiio  play  with  enamelled  cards  should 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  little  chiffiren, 
or  their  propensity  for  sucking  everything 
they  lay  hold  of  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences; and  those  who  use  hair-dyes  or 
?cm"cn  combs,  must  not  he  .f  th^ 

have  an  attack  of  painter  s colic,  the  result 
of  ‘^mall  doses  of  lead  taken  into  the  system. 
Wiien  the  dose  is  large,  there  will  be  almost 

immediately  spasmodic  7n“h 

vnmitino-  and  extreme  depression,  in  sucti 
a case  Vinegar  should  be  the  first  remedy 
Sn’istered,  to  be  followed  up  4 ^ 

dr'Shm  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  warn  water, 
or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  in  2-arachm  doses. 
The  acid  converts  the  Lead  into  one  of  its 
least  poisonous  salts,  which  is  decomposed 

by  either  of  the  sulphates.  Vthe?e  £ 
+liP,  ^vstem  if  it  has  accumulated  there,  is 
SLTSbLWuishlinealongt^ 

their  iunction  With  the  teeth. 

Leake’S  Pills  of  Health,  or  i miue 
^Maria  A mercurial  preparation  once 
fn  hSi  depute  for  the  cure  of  snffiihs ; it 
is  very  siimlar  in  composition  to  Pkimmei  s 

^Leamington  Watees  are  especi^ly  re- 
commended for  derangements  of  the^  s^^^^ 
mach  in  which  there  are  no  infiammalory 
™ ^ Ewn+^nne;-  also  for  obstructions  oi  fho 
hr/  Smoro  gonl  with  constipation  of  the 
«hs  acne,  Ind  other  eruptive  diseases. 
Tircompositiou  of  these 
to  a resident  is^ 

Soda,  40-Y00  grss  Mag- 

tL  gasel  ’of  which  they  a?e 
nesia,  3 25b.  * • | Azote,  and 

composed  are  Carhoni  , qino  cubic 

Oirvp-en  in  the  proportion  ot  o iUx.  culig 
Uxygen,  n i ^ second,  and 

inches  of  the  first, 

0-075  of  the  lash  atave  authority,  “is 

boiirhood  <=0  ’'“y^'of  a disease 

LEAPma  ague  f'  4" ^Scotland,  the 

occurring  in  nf  which  is  a morbid  de- 
chief . it  is  intermittent,  and 

Im-SorToaired  ague,  hut  ought  prohablj 
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to  bo  considered  as  a kind  jf  St.  Vitus’ 
])nnco. 

Lebakargue's  Solution.  A disinfecting 
fluid,  consisting  of  Soda  and  Chlorine  ; it 
is  analogous  to  the  well-known  bleaching 
liquid,  which  is  a solution  of  Chloride  of 
Lime.  See  Disinfectants. 

Leech  (in  Latin  liirudo,  jilural  Idru- 
dines).  The  Leeches  are  a family  of  an- 
nulose,  or  rcd-V)looded  worms,  placed  by 
Cuvier  in  the  third  order  of  Annelida,  and 
called  Uiriidmidcn ; several  species  are 
known  to  us,  but  two  only  are  recognised  as 
fit  for  medical  purposes  in  this  country  ; 
they  are  respectively  known  .as  the  Lrown” 
or  “Spotted,”  and  the  “Green  Leech,” 
the  former,  which  is  generally  the  smallest, 
being  considered  the  best.  The  Horse  Leech, 
which  is  a luvtive  of  our  ponds  and  ditches, 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  used  ; it  does 
not  bite  well,  and  makes  too  large  a wound 
when  it  does  ; (for  a cut  of  this,  see  vol.  1, 
p.  S6,  under  head  Bdella).  We  obtain  most 
of  our  r.eeches  from  Hamburgh,  where  there 
are  merchants  who  collect  them  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent ; many  of  them 
from  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In 
France,  leech-breeding  in  tanks,  and  other 
artificial  reservoirs,  has  lately  been  much 
attended  to ; it  is  found  that  they  are  five 
years  before  fhey  come  to  a state  of  matu- 
rity, and  Tin  til  they  do  this  they  are  quite 
unfit  for  medical  pm’poses.  The  general 
appe.arance  of  this  useful  animal  must  be 
familiar  to  our  readers,  but  few  of  them, 
perhaps,  are  aware  of  those  peculiarities  of 
structuro  which  enable  it  to  perfomi  the 
office  of  blood-sucker,  on  which  its  chief 
utility  depends  ; by  the  aid  of  a diagram 
we  will  emieuvour  to  explain  this  ; — 


Jvct  it  bo  understood  that  the  narrowest  end 
(1)  is  the  sucking  mouth,  the  broader  end 
being  the  tail  (2)  ; this  is  simply  provided 


with  a sucker,  by  which  it  holds  fast  to  any 
object.  The  small  cut  gives  us  a front  view 
of  the  mouth  opened,  exhibiting  the  three 
mandibles  or  jaws  (3),  the  edges  of  which 
are  sot  with  minute  teeth  ; by  means  of 
these  the  animal  perforates  the  skin  after  it 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  mouth  : by  the 
mandibles  it  seems  likely  that  the  edges  of 
the  wonnd  are  kept  apart,  and  they  form  a 
kind  of  tube  through  whicli  the  blood  passes 
until  the  animal  is  gorged,  Avhen  it  looses 
its  hold  and  drops  off, 

ypon  an  average,  Leeches  are  said  to  take 
about  one  drachm  of  blood  each,  which,  with 
what  flows  after,  may  bo  increased  to  ^ an 
ounce  ; this  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  required  tis  to  the  quantity  to 
be  abstracted. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  regulate  the 
flow  very  nicely  by  this  method  of  i)hlo- 
botoniy  ; therefore,  in  all  cases  where  bleed- 
ing or  cupping  can  bo  at  all  conveniently 
performed,  one  or  other  of  these  means 
should  bo  resorted  to  : w-hen  Leeches  are 
api)lied,  it  should  be  over  a bone,  against 
which  pressm'o  can  bo  made,  if  necessary, 
to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  never  on  a soft 
part,  such  as  the  neck  or  abdomen ; espe- 
cially with  children,  who  have  sometimes 
died  from  loss  of  blood,  the  flow  of  which 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  stop,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  basis  for  the 
application  of  pressure.  The  best  and 
simplest  way  of  applying  Leeches,  is  to  con- 
fine them  to  the  desired  spot  within  an  in- 
verted Tvine-glass,  through  the  sides  of 
which  it  can  be  seen  when  they  have 
bitten  ; a large  pill-box,  which  is  sometimes 
used,  has  not  this  advantage,  and  must  be 
frequently  lifted,  by  which  the  animals  are 
disturbed,  and  bites  sometimes  prevented. 
Putting  them  on  individually,  holding  the 
Leech  by  the  larger  end  in  a towel  or  nap- 
kin, is  a very  tedious  process,  and  letting 
fliem  crawl  at  will  over  the  surface,  a 
very  uncertain  one  as  to  the  exact  spot 
on  which  they  will  fasten.  If  it  is  to 
such  a part  as  the  interior  of  the  moutli 
from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  extracted, 
a Leech-glass,  shaped  like  that  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  must  bo  used  in  this 
manner  : — Put  the  Leech,  head-foremost, 
into  the  broader  end  of  the  glass ; it  will 
naturally  slide  to  the  smaller  end,  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  gum  or  other  dis- 
eased spot,  so  that  the  creature  cannot 
escape,  and  if  at  all  inclined  to  bite  will 
soon  do  so ; the  glass  must  be  kept  in  its 
position  until  the  sucking  is  over,  and  the 
hold  of  the  Leech  is  loosened,  when  it  can 
be  removed  without  any  unpleasant  contact 
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with  the  mouth.  This  mode  can  also  be 
adopted  with  the  vagina,  or  other  part  near 
the  surface  of  the  body  whence  it  is  de- 
sirable to  abstract  blood. 


Leeches  are  unable  to  bite  where  the 
skin  is  very  hard  and  tmigh,  and  they  will 
seldom  fix  where  there  are  any  hairs  j if 
the  surface  on  which  they  rest  is  not 
smooth  and  soft,  they  will  often  drop  off 
before  they  have  sucked  their  fill,  and  this 
is  too  likely  to  occur  if  they  are  suffered  to 
depend  from  the  point  of  suction.  When 
they  come  off,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  liow  of  blood,  and  to  this  end  a 
hot  bread  or  bran  poultice  should  be  ap- 
plied, or  if  this  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  moisture,  several  folds  of  linen  made 
quite  hot  and  placed  over  the  bites  will  do ; 
this  should  be  replaced  with  dry  folds  when 
they  become  saturated  with  blood.  In  many 
cases,  however,  and  especially  with  chil- 
dren, the  difficulty  is  to  stop  the  bleeding 
before  it  proves  too  exhausting  ; this_  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  placing  a 
pad  of  lint  over  the  bite,  and  keeping  a 
firm  press\iro  on  it  with  the  forefinger  for 
some  minutes,  that  is,  supposing  theie  is 
bone  beneath  to  press  upon.  When  the 
flow  seems  arrested,  it  is  best  not  to  remove 
the  pad  at  once,  but_  keep  it  in  its  place 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaister.  If  the 
simple  lint  does  not  answer,  try  a pad 
soalccd  in  a strong  solution  of  Alum,  and  if 
this  fails,  apply  a pointed  piece  of  Lunar 
Caustic  to  the  bite.  As  a last  resource,  take 
a sewing  needle,  pass  it  through  the  wound 
from  side  to  side,  and  then  twist  cotton  or 
thread  tightly  round  it  in  the  letter  b 
form,  as  represented  above. 

It  has  sometimes  been  found  needful 
to  apply  actual  cautery— a wire  or  skewer 
heated  to  a white  heat.  These  are  desperate 
expedients,  but  it  is  better  to  resort  to 
them  than  let  a child  or  weakly  person 


bleed  to  death.  Generally,  pressure,  firmly 
and  judiciously  applied,  will  be  sufficient. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  leech- 
bites,  after  the  bleeding  has  apparently 


stopped,  will  sometimes  burst  out  afresh  j 
therefore  children  who  have  been  leeched 
and  put  to  bed  ought  to  be  carefully  watched. 
It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  avoid  applying 
Leeches  to  a child  towards  night  on  account 
of  this  danger. 

Ill  persons  predisposed  to  infla.mmation,  a 
leech-bite  will  sometimes  assume  an  angry, 
erysipelatous  appearance.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  considerable  swelling  and  pain,  but 
this  is  generally  subdued  by  the  application 
of  Goulard  Lotion.  _ _ 

Before  applyirg  a Leech  it  is  best  to  let  it 
crawl  for  a short  time  on  a clean  dry  nap- 
kin or  towel ; and  if  after  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  it  to  fix,  smear  the  part 
with  a little  milk  and  sugar  mixed,  and 
iiado  rather  warm.  If,  in  consequence  of 
3old,  the  creature  appears  sluggish  and  in- 
active, put  it  into  water  at  a temperature  of 
about  70^,  witia  a couple  of  table-spoonsful 
of  porter  in  it.  Should  it  be  desirable  to 
detach  the  Leechbefore  it  has  done  sucking, 
do  not  pull  it  off  forcibly,  but  sprinkle  a few 
grains  of  salt  on  its  head.  4 he  old  piactice 
of  putting  the  creatime  when  gorged  into  a 
plate  of  salt,  is  not  a good  one  ; the  better 
plan  is  to  immerse  it  in  a solution,  not  very 
strong,  of  this  substance,  and  when  it  has 
thrown  up  as  much  blood  as  it  will,  to 

strip”  it  thoroughly,  by  holding  the  tail 
end  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  and  drawing  it  steadily  beLveen 
those  of  the  right,  nearly  up  to  the  head. 
This  is  a disagreeable  process,  but  it  is  the 
most  effectual  for  cleansing  the  animal,  so 
that  it  may  be  preserved  for  future  use.  It 
should  be  put  into  clean  fresh  winter,  which, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  should  be 
changed  twice  a daj’’,  afterwards  every  four 
or  five  days  will  do.  The  temperature  of 
the  vrater  should  not  be  lower^  than  oU 
Pah.,  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept 
should  be  airy,  and  free  from  strong  odoms. 
The  vessel,  a wide-mouthed  jar  or  bottle, 
about  half -filled,  with  a little  clean  sand  at 
the  bottom  ; the  top  covered  with  a piece  of 
muslin  or  gauze.  V ery  pretty  Leech  aquanee 
are  new  sold  at  a moderate  price.  Of  one  of 
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these  we  give  a cut ; it  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Potter,  of  Farringdon- street, London,  whose 
stock  of  Leeches  is  the  largest  in  I.ondon, 
and  from  whom  every  information  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  mode  of  preserving  these 
useful  animals  may  be  obtained. 


Leeches  which  become  inert,  and  assume 
a knotted  ap>pearance,  should  at  once  be 
removed,  or  they  will  affect  the  whole  stock. 
According  to  Dr.  Christison,  Leeches  that 
have  been  used  may  be  rendered  as  fresh 
and  active  as  ever,  if  a little  White  Sugar  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  into  which  they  are 
put  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Another 
plan  which  he  recommends  is  to  put  the 
Leeches  into  a vessel,  with  half  an  inch  of 
sand  at  the  bottom,  containing  water,  with 
two  tea-spoonsful  per  quart  of  French  White 
Wine,  and  to  change  the  liquid  daily  till  the 
fourth  day,  when  pure  "water  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

This  authority  further  tells  us  that  The 
gorging  of  Leeches  is  a more  common  fraud 
than  the  substitution  of  spurious  species. 
They  are  known  by  being  less  velvety  in 
their  coat,  less  flat  when  pressed,  and  by 
presenting  a little  tumour  when  squeezed 
between  the  fingers  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Leeches  that  have  been  used  are  often 
sold  for  unused,  or  ‘virgin’  Leeches.  These 
are  best  known  by  putting  them  on  a white 
cloth  and  dusting  their  fore-part  with  finely- 
po"wdered  salt.  If  they  have  been  used 
before,  in  thirty  seconds  a little  blood  will 
be  emitted,  but  not  a particle  if  the  Leech 
be  quite  fresh.” 

To  know  which  are  the  healthiest  and 
most  vigorous  Leeches,  take  a number  in 
the  hand,  and  gently  close  it  upon  them  ; 
select  those  which  contract  themselves  into 
a tolerably  firm  ball,  and  reject  those  which 
are  flabby  and  flaccid. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a Leech 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  or  postrils^ 


has  cra"\vled  out  of  reach,  and  got  into  the 
stomach,  in  such  a case,  a strong  Solution 
of  Salt  should  bo  swallo-^vcd,  or  injected  into 
the  bowels,  to  kill  the  animal. 

Several  artificial  substitutes  for  Leeches 
have  been  invented,  but  none,  wo  believe, 
which  have  fully  answered  the  purpose  ; 
one  that  did  so  would  be  extremely  valuable, 
especially  to  emigrants.  The  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  efficient,  invention  of  the  land 
is  Kidston’s  artificial  Leech,  which  is  w'cil 
worthy  of  attention. 

Leek.  As  an  article  of  diet,  this  is  too 
heating  and  stimulating  for  most  persons, 
and  is  likely  to  disagree  with  those  of  weak 
digestion  : if  taken  at  all,  Leeks  shouM  l)o 
blanched  like  celery,  and  stewed  ; the  fresh 
juice  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  dissolving  cal- 
culi formed  of  earthy  pho.sphatcs.  The 
vapour  of  boiling  water  poured  over  these 
plants,  is  populaidy  considered  a remedy 
for  piles  ; the  mode  of  application  is  to  cut 
up  the  Leeks,  put  them  in  a bed-pan  or 
chamber  utensil,  pour  on  the  hot  water,  and 
let  the  patient  sit  upon  the  vessel  for  a time. 
See  Allium. 

Leg.  This  term  is  very  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  lower  limb,  from 
the  hip  to  the  ankle,  but  properly  it  belongs 
to  that  portion  only  which  lies  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle ; it  is  formed  of  two 
bones,  the  tibia,  and  fibula,  the  upper 
broad  portion  of  the  former  only  forming 
part  of  the  knee  joint,  but  the  lower  ends  of 
both  being  required  in  the  formation  of  the 
ankle-joint.  The  followung  cut  represents 
a front  view  of  the  bones  of  the  right  leg  : — 

1 is  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  ; 2 and  d its  inner 
and  outer  tuberosity  ; 4,  spinous  process  ; 
5,  tubercle  ; 6,  internal  and  sub-cutaneous 
surface  of  the  sliaf  d ; 7,  low^er  extremity ; 
8,  internal  maliolus  ; 9,  shaft  of  the  fibula  ; 
10  and  11,  its  upper  and  lower  extremities  ; 
the  latter  sho"^\nng  the  extension  called  the 
internal  maliolus,  similar  to  that  of  the 
opposite  tibia,  the  sharp  border  between 
1 and  6 being  the  crest  of  the  latter  bone. 
Fractures  of  these  bones  together  or  sepa- 
rately are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  (see 
Fractures) ; and  dislocations  may  take  place 
at  either  extremity  (see  Dislocations).  V/ o 
have,  however,  here  spoken  only  of  the 
bony  structure  or  skeleton  of  the  Leg,  whicli 
requires  filling  up  with  the  muscular  and 
other  tissues,  which  go  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  shapely  and  useful  limbs  of  the 
human  body.  In  the  next  cut,  like 
the  last,  from  Wilson,  will  be  seen  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscles  by 
which  its  various  movements  are  effected. 
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In  this,  which  is  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
limb,  we  see  the  beautiful  development  of 
the  calf,  and  arraugeineut  of  the  superhcial 


muscles,  wdiich  only  can  be  here  exhibited  : 
— 1 is  termed  by  anatomists  the  quad- 
rice2Js  extensor  which  is  inserted  into  the  i 
patella  or  knee  cap ; it  rests  on  the  tendon 
of  the  rectus,  and  has  the  vastus  iniernus 
and  exteiiius  on  either  side  of  it ; 2 is  the 
sub-cutaneous— that  is  underskin  surface 
of  the  tibia  ; 3 is  the  muscle  called  tihiahs 
anlicus;  4 the  extensor  longus  diejitorum; 
5 the  extensor  j^rovnus  2'^ollicis,  the  latter  of 
■which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
])halange  of  the  great  toe  ; 6,  7,  and  8 are 
the  pe}■o?le^^s  tertius,  longus,  and  brevis, 
throe  muscles  by  which  several  important 
movements  of  the  leg  and  foot  are  effected  ; 
9 9 are  the  borders  of  the  soleus  muscle  ; 
10,  i^art  of  the  inner  swelling  of  the  gastro- 
enemius,  tha.t  thick  muscular  part  of  the  leg 
commonly  termed  the  calf  ",  11  the  extensoi 
brevis  digitorum,  the  tendon  in  front 
of  which  is  that  of  inronms  teritxis, 
while  that  behind  it  pertains  to  the 
peroneus  brevis.  These  ai'e  some  of 
the  principal  superficial  muscles  ; there 
arc  others  which  lie  beneath  them,  and 


some  which  occupy  a front  position  in  the 
Leg,  to  which  we  need  not  allude  ; the 
general  structure  and  arrangement  being 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  above  diagrams 
and  explanations  for  all  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  our  work.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned dislocations  and  fractures  as  among 
the  injuries  to  which  the  Leg  is  subject ; its 
diseases  are  those  common  to  most  parts  of 
the  body  (see  Foot).  One  affection  peculiar 
to  the  limb  is  wdiat  is  termed  White  Leg — 
in  scientific  language  Pklegviaiia  dolens, 
which  attacks  delicate  women  shortly  after 
delivery  ; it  commences  with  pains  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  abdomen  ; this  extends 
to  the  groin,  and  thence  down  the  thighs, 
which  gradually  become  tense  and  swollen, 
the  skin  assuming  a smooth,  shining  ap- 
pearance, with  a tendency  to  pit  on 
pressure  ; this  soon  extends  down  the  legs. 


The  constitutional  symptoms  are  white- 
coated  tongue,  quick  weak  pulse, greatthirst, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  restlessnep.  Gradually 
the  swelling  of  the  lizxibs  subsides,  und  ther^ 
is  a fornaation  of  matter  in  various  parts. 
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with  a copious  discharge,  which  exhausts 
the  strength  of  the  patient. 

2'reatmeat.  At  first,  Leeches  applied  to 
tho  groin,  audthe  administration  of  Calomel 
and  Opium,  in  small  doses,  say  1 grain  of 
the  first,  and  ^ a grain  of  the  second,  about 
every  four  hours,  with  a Saline  draught : 
or,  envelop  the  whole  of  the  thigh  and 
upper  part  of  the  leg  in  a warm  Bran, 
or  Linseed  poultice,  or  a wrapper  of  carded 
wool  or  cotton,  in  the  latter  case  previously 
rubbing  in,  g.  ntly,  a little  Spirit  of  Turpen- 
tine. The  diet  must  bo  low  at  first,  but 
when  tho  febrile  symptoms  and  swelling 
have  subsided  it  may  be  generous.  In  the 
exhaustive  stage  of  the  disease.  Quinine  will 
be  of  service,  .and  when  it  becomes  chronic, 
ctirriage  exercise,  sunshine,  air,  and  warm 
s;dt-w.ater  bathing,  will  generally  prove 
efTieacious. 

Legu.mine  (Latin  legumin,  pulse).  A 
kind  of  lecula,  similar  to  starch,  obtained 
from  peas  ami  beans,  and  other  plants  of  the 
order  Legwainosce. 

Leiposychia  (G-reek  leipo,  to  leave,  and 
psgke,  the  soul).  A term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  syncope,  which  Calen  called  Apo- 
p.rgchia  ; it  is  synonymous  with  the  Leig^o- 
thymia  of  Sauvages.  See  Fainting,  iSyn- 
cope. 

Lemnian  Eartu  is  sometimes  alluded  to 
by  ancient  writers,  as  an  antidote  to  poison 
and  the  plague  ; it  was  a mineral  found  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  which  from  its  being 
cut  into  pieces,  and  stamped  with  an  im- 
pression. was  also  callod  spltvagide,  from  the 
Greek  sphragos,  a seal. 

Lemon.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  which 
botanists  call  Citrus  Communis,  as  all  know, 
is  one  of  tho  greatest  sick-room  luxuries 
which  we  possess  ; it  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
France,  Sp.ain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  Europe  ; if  good,  it  wdll  have 
a tolerably  smooth  .and  thin  rind,  a sharp  re- 
freshing taste,  and  a delicious  aromatic 
odour.  The  acidity  in  the  juice  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  Citric  Acid  (which  see 
under  the  head  of  Acids)  ; this  is  the  most 
agreeable  acid  wherewith  to  make  efferves- 
cing draughts  (see  Beverages) ; but  it  is  ex- 
pensive, and,  therefore,  not  so  commonly 
used  as  the  Tartaric  acid.  Until  recently 
the  chief  medical  use  of  Lemon-juice  was 
in  Scurvy,  in  which  it  is  not  only  a curative 
medicine,  but  actually  a preventive  ; those 
who  undertake  long  sea  voyages,  should, 
therefore,  not  fail  to  provide  themselves  with 
this  valuable  anti-scorbutic  ; it  may  now  be 
obtained  at  a moderate  price  of  most  confec- 
tioners and  foreign  fruit  dealers,  especially 
in  lai'go  sea-port  towns.  The  best  way  to 


preserve  it  for  keeping  is  to  add  to  it  about 
one-tenth  of  Spirits  of  Wino  ; this  coagu. 
latos  the  gummy  matter,  which  would  bo 
likely  to  c.ause  fermentation,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  separated  from  the  clear  juice 
by  straining.  A little  of  it  should  be  taken 
every  day  when  awa}'  at  se.a,  when  fresh 
vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  and  salt  pro- 
visions are  much  taken  ; lime  juice  is  often 
used  as  a substitute,  because  cheaper,  but 
has  not  so  good  an  effect. 


Eccently  lemon  juice  has  been  employed 
as  a remedy  in  gout  and  rhuematism  with 
gre.at  success  : the  dose  is  ^ ounce  every 
half  hour  on  an  empty  stomach  : besides 
being  antiscorbutic  and  antiseptic,  it  is,  in 
large  doses  like  the  above,  tonic  and  dia- 
phoretic. Lemon  juice  is  also  slightly  tonic 
as  well  as  aromatic  and  stomachic  ; it  forms, 
with  Orange  peel,  .an  ingredient  in  tho 
Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian  ; dried  and 
grated,  it  imparts  a pleasant  taste  to  pastry, 
&c. , as  every  housewife  knows  ; for  this 
purpose,  however,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
confectionery,  the  Essence  of  Lemon  is  com- 
monly used ; this,  when  not  diluted  with 
turpentine,  as  it  too  often  is,  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  perfumes,  and  refresh- 
ing  of  flavours. 

the  ‘‘Salt  of  Lemons”  commonly  used 
for  taging  ink  stains  and  ij-on  moulds  out 
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of  linen  is  wrongly  named  ; there  is  nothing 
of  lemon  in  its  composition ; its  most  active 
component  is  Oxalic  Acid — a strong  poison. 
See  Acids.) 

Lemon  Whey  may  be  made  by  pouring 
very  gradually  into  boiling  Milk  as  much 
Lemon  juice  as  will  suffice  to  curdle  it; 
when  reqxiircd  for  use,  dilute  with  hot 
water,  and  sweeten  with  lump  sugar. 

Lemonade  of  excellent  quality  may  be 
made  thus  : — Pare  two  tolerably  sized 
Lemons  as  thin  as  possible  ; take  half  the 
rind  of  one,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  hot 
water,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  three  hours; 
then  squeeze  into  a large  jug  the  juice  of 
the  peeled  Lemons,  with  2 ounces  of  Lump 
Sugar,  pour  on  that  a pint  of  hot  water,  and 
w'hen  the  sugai'  is  dissolved,  add  the  tw'o 
liquids  together  ; when  cool  it  is  fit  for 
drinking. 

To  make  Concentrated  T^emonade,  take 
2 pounds  of  Loaf  Sugar,  break  it  up,  and 
pour  on  it  a pint  of  cold  water  ; let  it  heat 
gradually  until  it  boils  and  is  converted 
into  syrup  ; add,  while  hot,  1 drachm  of 
Essence  of  Lemon,  and  | ounce  of  Citric 
Acid  ; a tablespoonful  of  this,  added  to  a 
tumbler  of  water,  makes  a very  pleasant 
drink. 

IjENICEI’S.  An  instrument  lately  invented 
for  the  extraction  of  the  child  in  difficxfit 
labour  ; it  dilTers  from  the  ordinary  forceps 
in  being  very  short,  and  by  the  branches 
locking  upon  a transverse  handle,  so  that  it 
can  be  folded  up  in  a small  compass.  One 
advantage  of  this  invention  is,  that  being 
of  smaller  size  it  does  not  frighten  the 
mother,  like  the  old  fashioned  instrument  ; 
and  another,  that  it  acts  very  gently  on  the 
child,  hence  its  name  leniceps,  in  contra- 
distinction to /orce;w. 

Lenientia  (Latin,  Unis,  to  assuage). 
Medicines  which  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
irritation. 

Lenitives  (Latin  lenio,  gentle).  Purga- 
tives which  act  in  a gentle  manner,  and 
which,  from  being  combined  with  warm 
stomachics,  have  a soothing  effect;  the  most 
common  example  we  can  name  of  the  class 
of  aperients  is  the  Lenitive  Electuary,  or,  as 
W'e  now  call  it,  Confection  of  Senna.  See 
Confections,  also  Senna. 

Lens  (Latin  lens,  lentis,  a bean).  Pro- 
perly a small,  roundish  glass,  shaped  like 
a lentil  or  bean  ; the  term  in  anatomy  is 
applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the 
Lye  (which  see). 

Short-sightedness  is  occasioned^  by  too 
great  a convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
causing  a convergence  of  the  rays  of  light 
at  a point,  before  they  fall  iipon  the  retina; 


and,  to  correct  this,  a concave  glass  is  re- 
quired. Long-sightedness  arises  from  too 
great  a concavity  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
rays  do  not  converge  to  a point,  before  they 
have  passed  the  retina ; for  this  a convex 
glass  is  required.  See  Sight,  Spectacles. 

Lenticula,  or  Lentigo,  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  lentil  seeds, is  another 
name  for  Epheliuni,  or  the  little  yellow  spots 
on  the  skin  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  See  Frechles. 

Lenticular.  A term  applied  to,  1,  a 
ganglion  of  the  head  situated  on  the  ex- 
ternal sac  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 2,  a variety 
of  true  Cataract  (which  see),  and  Eye. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  instrument 
employed  for  removing  the  irregularities  of 
bone  from  the  edges  of  the  perforation  made 
on  the  cranium  by  the  trephine,  in  the 
operation  of  Trepanning  (which  see). 

Lentil.  This  is  one  of  the  leguminous 
plants  cultivated  for  food  ; its  scientific 
name  is  Ervuni  I.ens;  it  is  eaten  all  over 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  East,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  flour  of  Lentils  is  considered 
very  wholesome,  and  Dr.  Playfair  found 


that  it  contained  more  nitrogenous  matter 
than  any  other  pea  or  bean  meal,  and  con- 
sequently more  nutriment.  The  Hindoos, 
it  is  said,  always  take  Lentils,  in  addition  to 
their  rice,  when  engaged  in  laborious  work. 
The  substances  sold  under  the  name  of 
Revelenta,  ondiErvalentaAraFca,  are  com- 
posed wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  this  flour. 

Lentor  (Latin  lentus,  clammy).  The 
viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a fluid,  especially 
of  an  exudation  in  the  skin,  is  somothpes  go 
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called.  ^ Lentor  of  the  Blood  is  that  viscidity 
of  the  vital  fluid  to  which  Boerhaave  ascribed 
the  existence  of  fever ; it  was  his  theory  that 
whatever  would  change  this  supposed  viscid 
stato  of  the  blood  into  a thinner,  that  is  a 
moro  natural  or  healthy  state,  would  destroy 
fever;  hence  the  terms  attemiants,  diluents, 
humeciants,  which  wo  find  so  frequently  in 
the  works  of  all  medical  writers  who  believed 
in  this  theory,  and  sought  to  dissolve  the 
tenacity  of  the  blood  by  such  means ; medi- 
cines of  an  opposite  character,  too,  which 
were  meant  to  render  the  blood  thicker, 
were  called  inspissants. 

Leontiasis.  a designation  of  the  tuber- 
cular kind  of  Elephantiasis  (which  see). 

Leontodon  Taraxacum  (Greek  leon,  a 
lion,  and  odons,  a tooth).  The  common 
plant  called  Dandelion,  JJent  de  Leon,  or 
Densleonis  (see  Taraxacum).  The  botanical 
name  of  the  March  Dandelion  is  Leontodon 
Palu^tre. 

Lepidosis  (Greek  lepis,  a scale).  An 
efflorescence  of  scales  over  diflerent  parts  of 
the  body,  often  thickening  into  crusts,  some- 
times called  Scale-skin.  This  is,  probably, 
identical  with 

Lepra  or  Leprosy,  that  ancient  disease 
of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  which, 
if  mot  with  at  all  in  this  country,  is  in  a 
very  mitigated  form.  The  Leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  appears  to  have  been  a scaly  disease 
of  the  skin,  occurring  generally  in  circular 
patches;  three  distinct  species  of  it  are  men- 
tioned;— L.  vulgaris,  L.  alphoidis,  and 
L.  nigricans,  Common,  White,  and  Black 
Lepra.  That  of  the  J ews  appears  to  have 
been  characterized  chiefly  by  wffliteness  of 
the  hair,  and  depression  of  the  .skin,  which 
was  covered  with  white  horny  crusts  or 
scales.  The  Greek  writers  term  this  leuce, 
the  Arabian  harass;  with  Celsus  it  was  a 
species  of  vitilego,  or,  at  all  events,  a bad 
form  of  Leprosy.  That  this  disease  was  at 
one  time  prevalent  in  our  own  country,  we 
may  infer  from  the  mention  made  of  the 
existence  of  Leper  Hospitals.  Y/e  have  traces 
of  one  founded  by  Bishop  Gundulph  yet  re- 
maining at  Rochester,  in  Kent,  and  the  sites 
of  others  can  be  pointed  out.  The  disease, 
probably,  first  came  to  us  from  Palestine  ; 
but  this  does  not  much  concern  our  present 
subject,  which  is  the  milder  form  of  Leprosy 
whicli  is  presented  to  us  for  treatment  in 
the  i^resent  day  in  England. 

This  we  find  to  be  a scaly  eruption  of 
the  skin,  consisting  of  circular  patches  of 
various  sizes,  having  depressed  centres  and 
raised  edges  ; these  patches  first  appear  on 
the  angles  of  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  then 
gradually  extend  over  all  the  other  parts  of 


the  body,  except  the  face  and  hands.  The 
several  distin(}t  blotches  by  which  Lepra  al- 
ways extends  rarely  exceed  a range  in  size 
from  the  circumference  of  a shilling  to  that 
of  a half-crown  : sometimes  these  join  at  the 
margins,  and  so  extend  over  a very  con- 
siderable space.  When  the  patches  are 
smooth,  white,  and  of  long  standing,  it  is 
called  White  or  Dead  Leprosy.  When 
they  are  of  a livid  or  coppery  hue,  it  is  the 
result  of  syphilis,  and  called  Syphilitic 
Leprosy.  Green  says  that  It  is  not  a 
contagious  disease,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  hereditary : it  is  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  though  not  generady  formida- 
ble, and  may  exist  in  scattered  patches  for  a 
long  time.  When  the  eruption  is  very  co- 
pious, and  when  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  body  is  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a sort 
of  scaly  armour,  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  interrupted  in  a degree  incompatible 
with  health,  and  the  lungs  and  kitluoys  are 
then  required  to  do  a double  office.” 

Treatment.  If  not  a very  formidable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a ■'mry 
obstinate  disease : the  only  local  appuca- 
tions  which  are  at  all  seiwiceablo  are  Alka- 
line and  Sulphur  Baths  : a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  or  the  same  of 
Sulphuret  of  Potash,  put  into  a sufficient 
quantity  of  warm  w'ater  for  a bath,  is  about 
the  right  proportion.  One  of  these  should 
be  used  two  or  three  times  a week,  or  the 
skin  sponged  daily  with  a similar  solution 
will  do,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  oc- 
casionally, and  taking  about  once  a week  a 
tepid  water  bath.  Some  recommend  a 
lotion  composed  as  under,  to  be  regularly 
applied  every  night  with  a soft  brush  or 
piece  of  sponge Chloride  of  Zinc,  12 
grains ; Glycerine,  1 ounce ; Rose  Water, 
11  ounces.  The  constitutional  treatment 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  patient’s 
general  health,  habit  of  body,  &c. ; if 
strong  and  plethoric,  a course  of  saline  pur- 
gatives, v/ith  an  alterative,  such  as  Plum- 
mer’s Pill,  5 grains,  every  other  night  or  so, 
and  spare  diet ; if  weakly  and  thin,  a gene- 
rous diet  and  tonics  may  be  required ; in 
either  case  Hydriodide  of  Potash,  with  De- 
coction of  Sarsaparilla,  3 grains  of  the 
former,  with  4 ounces  of  the  latter,  twice  a 
day,_  will  be  serviceable.  If  the  disease  is 
obstinate,  recourse  may  bo  had  to  Fowler’s 
Solution  of  Arsenic,  which  should  be  taken  in 
full  doses,  and  regularljq  until  it  produces 
redness  of  the  eyes,  when  the  dose  must  be 
gradually  diminished.  But  this  remedy 
should  be  only  given  under  medical  super- 
intendence. The  Harrowgate  Waters  will 
be  serviceabh»  Lepra  if  taken  on  the  .spot* 
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Dr.  Kingslake  states  -‘that  several  cases 
Avliich  had  resisted  every  other  treatment 
liave  been  cured  by  taking  10  drops  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid  three  times  a day  in  i a pint  of 
water,  and  bathing  the  part  with  a solu- 
tion of  A a drachm  of  the  acid  in  a pint  of 
water.” 

Lt  SION  (Latin  Icesio,  from  Icedo  to  hurt). 
This  is  a term  used  in  pathology  to  signify 
any  kind  of  wound  or  bodily  injury. 

Leitiargy  (Greek  letlie,  foi’getfulness, 
argia,  inactivity).  A state  of  lethargy  is 
one  of  profound  and  continuous  sleep  ; it 
is  the  slightest  form  of  coma,  and  has  been 
sometimes  termed  cata2)'iora.  This  seizure 
or  aifection  nearly  appH’oaches  apople.vy  in 
character,  and,  like  this  disease,  may  arise 
from  an  over  fulness  of  blood  ; or  from  a 
deficiency  of  circulation  in  the  brain,  owing 
to  nervous  exhaustion;  or  to  a diseased  state 
of  llie  organ.  Other  causes  may  bring  on 
Lethargy,  such  as  an  impure  or  poisoned 
state  of  the  circulating  fluid  which  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  bilious  or  British  cholera 
or  diarrhoea,  or  is  occasioned  by  suppression 
of  the  urine.  Then,  again,  it  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  narcotic 
drugs,  or  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  The 
treatment  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  cause,  which  should  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  a medical  man,  otherwise  the 
remedies  given  may  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  evil.  Bee  Apo2')Lexg,  Bile,  Debility, 
Intoxication,  Languor,  <L'c. 

Lettuce.  This  is  a well-known  edible 
plant  which  is  very  generally  used,  and 
agrees  with  most  persons  well,  although 
with  some  persons,  like  all  uncooked  vege- 
tables, it  disorders  the  stomach.  All  the 
cultivated  varieties  have  originated  from 
Lactuca  Saliva,  a plant  which  has  never 
yet  been  found  in  a wild  state,  it  is  there- 
fore considered  to  be  but  another  form  of 
some  species  altered  by  cultivation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lettuce,  generally, 
exercises  a cooling  and  soothing  effect  upon 
the  system,  which  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
any  narcotiepovver  it  possesses, as  tothe  great 
(quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid  which  it 
contains.  The  Wild  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
Virum,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ; it  is  very  milky,  has  a strong 
disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  Opium,  and 
a bitter  acidd  taste.  It  yields  a bitter  prin- 
ciple and  a peculiar  AcidKesin,  Caoutchouc, 
W ax.  Gum,  Alkali,  and  Alkaline  Salts ; 
from  both  this  and  the  Garden  Lettuce, 
although  more  than  this,  is  obtained  a 
bitter  crystalline  suhstance  called  Lactnrin, 
OY  Lactucerine,  or  Laciucine,  sohible  in  Alco- 
hol and  boiling  Water,  scarcely  so  in  cold 


Water,  and  not  at  all  in  either  without 
alkaline  re-action : this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  active  principle  to  which  attention  was 
first  called  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  recommended  it  as  a substitute  for 
Opium,  the  anodyne  properties  of  which  it 
is  said  to  possess,  without  being  followed  by 
the  same  injurious  effects ; that  it  has  the 
same  anodyne  properties  as  Opium,  is 
doubted  by  many,  or  if  so,  it  is  in  a much 
milder  degree;  it  has  never  come  into 
extensive  use.  In  England  Ave  also 
find  the  Prickly  Lettuce  L.  Scariola, 
which  possesses  the  same  properties  as 
the  above.  Another  species,  L.  Taraxaci- 
folia,  a native  of  Guiana,  is  much  used  by 
the  Negroes  as  a salad  plant,  and  also  as 
an  opiate.  In  France  a Avater  is  distilled 
from  Lettuce,  which  is  taken  as  a mild 
sedative.  The  French  people  also  use  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  boiled  in  Avater, 
as  a cataplasm. 

Leucixe  (Greek  leiiJcos,  white).  A name 
applied  by  Braconnet  to  a peculiar  white 
principle  obtained  from  muscle.  By  Nitric 
Acid  it  is  conveided  into  a crystalline  acid 
called  Nitro-leucic. 

Leucoma  (Greek  leukos).  A term  ap- 
plied to  a white  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the 
slightest  form  of  Avliich  is  termed  nelmla, 
(haziness) ; and  a small  patch  or  speck, 
macula;  the  affection  is  popularly  known 
as  “ Film,”  scientifically  as  Albugo  (which 
see,  and  Lye).  From  the  same  root' as  the 
above  we  have  also  the  term  Leuce,  a name 
for  Lei')rosy  (which  see). 

Leucopathia.  The  Albino  state  ; a de- 
viation from  the  natural  colour  which  Avaa 
first  observed  in  Africa — the  individuals 
affected  with  it  being  termed  Leuc-cethiopes, 
or  White  Negroes  ; this  phenomena  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  pigmentary  deposit 
under  the  skin  which  imparts  its  colour. 
In  consequence  of  the  inabilit}''  to  bear 
strong  light  manifested  by  the  Albinos,  the 
Dutch  called  those  whom  they  met  with  in 
Java,  JcukkerAalkers,  or  cockroaches,  Avhich 
run  about  only  in  the  dark.  There  is  also 
another  term  from  this  Greek  root,  viz. 
Lcuv jAdegmaiia,  Avhich  was  formerly  ap- 
plied Lo  a dropsical  habit. 

Leucorrhoea  (Greek  leukos,  and  rlieo  to 
floAv).  Literally  a white  discharge,  and  ap- 
plied to  that  from  the  vagina,  its  source 
being  either  that  organ  itself,  or  the  uteras. 
This  affection  is  popularly  known  as  ^Hhe 
Whites  ;”  it  has  also  been  variously  tei  med 
Jiuor  ctlbtis,  fliior  muliebris,  and  les  fieurs 
blanches,  the  latter  being  the  French  name. 
“Of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females,” 
says  Dr.  Ash  well,  “thex’e  is  pope  so  com- 
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ft'/yll.  Tow  married  women,  particularly  if 
they  are  motheiv-J,  escape  its  attacks  ; very 
generally  this  troublesome  discharge  is  as- 
sociated with  general  debility,  especially  if 
it  has  continued  profuse  for  any  length  of 
time  ; hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  atten- 
tion shoTild  be  paid  to  it  at  the  commence- 
ment ; for  if  neglected,  it  may  seriously 
impair  the  constitution,  and  grow  from  a 
comparatively  mild  affection  into  an  in- 
veterate and  dangerous  disease.” 

The  cavses  of  this  discharge  are  over  ex- 
ertion of  the  uterine  organs,  irritation  of 
the  rectum  from  loaded  and  constipated 
bowels  ; it  may  also  be  brought  on  by 
diarrhoea,  piles,  worms,  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  or  of  the  nervous  sj’stem  ; weak- 
ness too  is  a cause  Fluor  aihus,  as  well  as 
a consequence  of  its  long  continuance  ; con- 
finement in  a warm  atmosphere,  luxurious 
living,  and  chlorosis  must  likewise  be  num- 
bered among  its  exciting  causes. 

We  can  generally  distinguish  this  disease 
from  gonorrhoea,  by  the  absence  of  local 
irritation  and  sw'elling  of  the  external  parts, 
and  the  glands  of  the  groin  ; also  by  the 
dischai’ge  being  less  regulai'  and  copious. 

In  Leucorrhoea,  this  is  commonly  at  first 
white  and  pellucid  ; or  it  may  he  opaque 
and  thick,  coming  away  now  and  then  in 
lumps ; after  awhile  the  colour  will  perhaps 
change  to  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and 
sometimes  it  wull  become  very  acrid,  causing 
abrasion  and  smarting  on  passing  the  urine ; 
in  thus  stage  it  is  apt,  especially  during 
pregnancy,  to  cause  a gleety  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  of  one  having  sexual  inter- 
course with  the  patient.  Ere  long,  if  the 
disease  is  not  checked,  w^e  get  great  local 
irritation,  and  constitutional  disturbances  ; 
there  will  probably  be  costive  bowels,  pains 
in  the  loins,  and  back,  great  la.ssitude,  with 
nervous  and  hysterical  affections.  Mens- 
ti'uation,  too,  will  be  irregular,  at  one  time 
being  altogether  suspended,  and  at  another 
too  abundant. 

Treatment.  If  the  patient  is  of  full 
habit,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  to  abstract  some  blood  by 
cupping,  or  leeches  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back.^  Saline  aperients  should  betaken, 
a spare  diet  observ^ed  ; local  ablutions  prac- 
tised ^ three  or  four  times  a dav,  using 
occa.sionally  a Decoction  of  Poppies  for  the 
puiq-.ose  ; the  hip  bath  and  an  injection  of 
Goulard  Water,  with  a scruple  of  Powdered 
Opium  in  each  pint,  will  also  be  found 
seiwiceUble. 

The  recumbent  position  should  be  pre- 
served, as  much  as  possible,  and  the  j>arts 
kept  cool ; the  practice  of  wrapping  them 
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up  in  napkins  is  objectionable,  ns  it  heata 
and  weakens  them. 

Local  treatment  will  be  of  little  avail  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  unless  the  general 
health  be  attended  to.  To  keep  the  bowel? 
gently  open,  take  Compound  Rhubarb  Pill, 
5 grains,  as  often  as  required,  and  to 
strengthen  and  cool  the  system,  a mixtm'o 
like  the  following: — Sulphate  of  Iron,  12 
grains  ; Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  1 drachm  ; 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  4 drachms  ; Pepper- 
mint, or  Cinnamon  Water,  12  ounces  : take 
two  tablespoonsful  twice  or  thrice  a da)n  In 
obstinate  cases,  there  should  be  an  injection 
into  the  vagina  of  a solution  of  Alum  and 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  3 drachms  of  the  former, 
and  1 drachm  of  the  latter,  to  a pint  of 
Water ; 3 or  4 ounces  to  be  thrown  up, 
while  the  patient  lies  with  the  hips  rather 
elevated ; this  position  to  be  retained  for 
some  time,  with  the  parts  covered  by  a 
napkin  or  sponge,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be 
kept  in.  It  there  is  itching  and  irritation  of 
the  parts,  it  may  be  allayed  by  an  injection 
composed  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  2 drachms, 
in  a quart  of  Bran  tea  or  Poppy  decoction. 
If  the  simple  Alum  and  Zinc  injection  proves 
ineffectual,  add  a drachm  of  Powdered  Ca- 
techu to  each  pint,  or  use  decoction  of  Oak 
Bark  as  a vehicle  for  the  above  salts.  When 
there  is  much  debility,  with  suppressed  or 
scanty  menstruation,  preparations  of  Iron 
as  the  above  mixture,  wuth  Compound  Steel 
Pills,  or  some  compound  of  Canada  Balsaiu, 
3 grains,  and  i a grain  of  Quinine,  or  the 
latter  substance  ^ a drachm,  with  dilute 
S^ul].>huric  Acid,  1 drachm,  in  6 ounces  of 
Gentian  or  Cascarilla ; a tablesnoonful  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Should  there 
be  profuse  menstruation,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  be  effectual  as  the  Iron  and  Acid 
Mixture,  with  or  without  the  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels.  Mustard  poultices  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  or  stimulant  liniments,  rubbed 
well  in  every  night,  for  a time  wull  often 
prove  Tiseful ; and  when  there  is  pain  in  the 
back,  or  headache  arising  from  the  stoppage 
of  a copious  discharge,  it  may  be  relieveil  bv 
dry  cupping  on  the  loins,  or  three  or  four 
leeches,  or  small  blisters. 

Women,  w'ho  are  likely  to  have  Loucorr- 
hoea,  should  avoid  all  predisposing  causes 
of  the  disease  ; such  ai’e  wines  and  other 
stimulants,  and  hot  tea  or  other  slops,  taken 
in  large  quantities : luxurious  living  anrl 
sensual  indulgences  of  all  kinds,  especially 
much  sexual  intercourse,  and  anything 
which  has  a tendency  to  enervate  and  en^ 
feeble  the  frame.  Early  rising  and  regular 
open  air  exero'ne ; w^arm  and  comfortable 
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clothinfT ; good  food  o,nd  tonic  medicines, 
with  the  use  of  the  shower  bath  aud  sea- 
batiiiog ; these  will  prove  the  best  prevent- 
ives. 

Levator  (Latin  levo,  to  lift  up),  A 
muscle  which  raises  any  part ; its  antago- 
nist is  called  a Depressor. 

Levigation  (Latin  Icevigo,  to  polish,  from 
leeois,  smooth).  A process  employed  for  re- 
ducing earths  and  metallic  substances  to  a 
smooth  aud  even  state : it  is  performed  with 
a muller  on  a slab  of  stone  or  marble,  and 
the  use  of  a fluid  in  the  process  makes  it 
differ  from  tiiuration. 

Ley.  a term  used  for  a solution  of 
alkali  in  water,  sometimes  called  Lixivium. 

Leyden  Jak,  or  Phial,  so  called  from 
its  effects  having  been  first  exhibited  in  the 
city  of  Le^alen.  This  is  a cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  coated  up  to  a certain  height  inside 
and  out  with  tin  foil,  or  some  conducting 
substance,  so  that  every  point  of  both  sides 
of  the  glass  may  be  brought  into  commu- 
nication at  the  same  moment : a combina- 
tion of  such  jars  or  ])hials  constitutes  one 
form  of  the  electrical  battery.  (See  Elec- 
incity.) 

\Vo  give  hero  a cut  of  a single  jar.  It 
may  bo  described  as  a mere  plate  of  glass  in 
the  jar  form,  for  the  convenience,  of  hand- 
ling ; an  electrical  excitement  is  produced 
on  one  side,  and  this  operates  on  the  che- 
mical elements  within  the  substance  of  the 

glass,  just  as  though  it 
were  a plate  of  air,  or  a 
plate  of  fluid  in  a gal- 
vanic combinarton ; and 
the  opposite  side  has  a 
similarly  opposite  ex- 
citement, as  acid  and 
alkaline,  called  positive 
and  negative  ; and  the 
excitement  continued 
by  a metal  surface,  from 
side  to  side,  produces,  when  vdthin  a small 
distance,  an  explosive  restoration  of  the  two 
disturbed  sides,  considered  either  as  acid 
and  alkaline,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  sup- 
porter and  combustible. 

A vacuum  produced  in  a phial  of  this 
sort  has  been  called  the  Leyden  vacuum. 

Lexieharmics  (Greek  lexo,  to  prevent, 
and  'fharmaJeon,  poison).  Medicines  which 
resist  or  destroy  the  power  of  (which 

SGG^. 

IjICHEN  (in  Greek  leichen).  In  medical 
science  this  term  stands  for  a papillar,  cuta- 
neous eruption, sometimes  called  a Lichenous 
rash.  It  is  attended  with  a sense  of  tingling 
and  a prickly  heat,  like  that  caused  by  the 
Btingingof  nettles.  Hence  we  have  the  name 


commonly  applied  to  one  of  its  forms,  of 
Nettle  Rash  (which  see).  Scientifically,  this 
Rash  is  called  L.  urticits;  another  variety  is 
the  Prickly  Hekt  of  the  Tropics  {L.  tro- 
picus). (See  Heat.)  Other  varieties  are  the 
Simple,  Hair,  Clustered,  and  Livid  Lichens 
{L.  simplex,  polaris,  circumscriptus,  and 
lividus).  There  is  also  a kind  described  by 
M.  Biett  under  the  name  of  Spiral  Lichen 
{L.  spiralis),  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
Agaric  Lichen  {L.  agaricus) ; as  well  as 
the  Tooth  Rash,  or  Red  or  White  Gum,  to 
which  infants  are  liable.  This  is  the  L. 
stropulatus  of  writers  on  Shin  Diseases 
(which  see). 

Lichen,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  an  ex- 
tensive division  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
constituting  a genus  in  the  order  Algce  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  but  now  forming  a 
distinct  natural  order  called  Lichenacece. 
The  general  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants 
is  that  of  a thin,  flat  crust,  spread  over  rocks 
and  the  bark  of  trees.  Sometimes  they 
spring  from  the  ground,  and  shoot  out  tiny 
branches  like  miniature  shrubs ; and  some- 
times they  appear  as  a mere  gelatinous  mass, 
or  a fine  powdery  substance.  Among  them 
are  included  the  Iceland  and  Reindeer 
Mosses,  which,  however,  are  quite  distinct 
from’the  true  Mosses.  Lichens  abound 
chiefly  in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  chief  use  appears  to  be 
the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  the  growth  of  large  vegetables  ; but  some 
kinds,  as  those  above  named,  are  of  direct 
essential  service  to  man,  possessing  tonic 
and  strengthening  properties  (see  Cetraria, 
Iceland^  Moss,  or  Liverwort).  They  are  also 
useful  in  the  arts,  furnishing  the  dyer  with 
many  brilliant  colours.  An  acid  peculiar  to 
some  varieties  has  been  extracted,  and 
termed  Lickenic  Acid;  it  appears  to  be 
identical  in  its  character  with  Malic  Acidj 
(which  see).  A peculiar  vegetable  starch, 
called  Lichenin,  is  obtained  from  the  Liver- 
u'ort  (which  see) ; it  is  said  to  possess  the 
alkaline  property  of  combining  with  acids. 

Lienteria  (Greek  leios,  smooth,  and 
entera,  the  intestines).  A species  of 
diarrhoea,  in  which  the  food  comes  away 
only  partially  digested ; _ it  is  sometimes 
called  Lientary,  or  Lcevitus  intestinorum ; 
(see  Diarrhoea). 

Life  (Latin  vita).  The  principle  which 
distinguishes  the  organised  from  the  unor- 
ganised kingdom,  and  for  which  human 
philosophy  is  unable  to  account.  Animal 
life  (for  with  vegetable  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do)  has  been  described  as  ''Not  merely 
the  holding  together  of  several  unconnected 
living  structures,  but  the  harmonious  co- 
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operation  of  all  the  structures  and  organs  to 
maintain  each  other,  and  the  whole  body, 
in  efficient  action.  All  these  depend  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  when  it 
permantly  ceases,  death  ceases.  Where 
the  vital  power  primarily  resides,  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  inquire ; but  the  blood  in  the 
living  body  is  evidently  alive,  and  anything 
found  in  it  is  immediately  subjected  to  other 
than  the  mechanical,  chemical,  electric, 
&c.,  powers  of  external  nature  (as  far,  it 
may  be  added,  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
investigate  and  comprehend  them),  and  is 
in  fact  within  the  realm  of  animal  vital 
force.”  What  this  vis  vitis,  as  the  old 
philosophers  called  it,  may  be,  wo  cannot 
tell,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in 
idle  speculations  as  to  its  exact  nature,  and 
prin'cipal  seat  in  the  human  system ; suffi- 
cient is  it  for  us  to  know  that  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  great  universal  source  of  all 
Life,  and  that  it  is  an  eternal  principle,  a 
spark  that,  once  lighted,  will  never  be 
quenched ; an  inestimable  gift,  which  we 
ought  to  value,  and  cherish,  and  improve, 
for  the  transient  and  troubled  life  which 
now  is,  we  have  unquestionable  authority 
for  saying,  is  but  a preparation  for  the  ever- 
lasting life  of  rest  and  happiness  which  is 
to  come.  It  is,  however,  with  the  Life  of 
the  frail,  perishing  body,  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  immortal  soul,  that  we  have  to 
do  at  present,  and  it  behoves  us  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  a few  considerations  as  to 
how  this  may  be  best  preserved  and  pro- 
longed. This  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery ; this  the 
great  aim  of  all  sanatory  measures  and  pre- 
cautions; pity  it  is  that  people  generally  are 
not  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. -Boards  of  Health  and  Sanatory  Commis- 
sions will,  and  must  be,comparatively  ineffec- 
tive, while  there  is  an  absence  of  a great  popu- 
lar and  individual  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  hygienic  efforts.  There  must  be 
cleanliness  among  the  masses ; temperance ; 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  food ; 
good  ventilation ; proper  nursing  in  sickness ; 
and,  especially,  attention  to  the  aliments, 
and  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
frame  in  childhood  ; before  hiunan  life  will 
reach  any  thing  like  its  maximum  point  of 
duration.  The  chances  of  disease  and  death 
are  all  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  awakened 
sense  of  responsibility  in  these  matters, 
tending  to  individual  and  general  effort  in 
the  way  of  sanatory  precautions.  Improve- 
ments in  medicine  and  surgery  may  do 
much,  but  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  may  bo  effected  in  this  way.  It 
is  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  lowering 


of  our  rates  of  mortality.  Tho  reiterated 
and  undisputed  fact,  that  fever  carries  off 
yearly,  in  Britain,  alarger  number  of  victims 
than  fell  in  the  allied  armies  at  Waterloo, 
and  that  one-third  of  the  children  die  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  five  years,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  that  a very  large  pro- 
poi'tion  of  those  deaths  occur  from  prevent- 
ible  causes,  should  surely  con vince  us  th  at  hu- 
man life  must  be  held  very  cheaply,  in  this 
country,  or  that  there  must  exist  a lamen- 
table state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  preserved.  What  these 
necessary  means  and  precautions  are  we 
trust  are  explained  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  fulness  under  the  various  heads  of  Air^ 
Liglit,  Clothing,  Food,  Drainage,  Venti- 
lation, d'c.,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dilate  more  upon  the  subject  here. 

Life  Assuhance.  This  is  a subject  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  that  we  must  necessarily  say  a 
few  words  upon  it  here.  To  every  hither  of 
a family,  or  young  men  in  expectation  of 
becoming  such,  we  would  say — insure  your 
life  ! To  every  mother  now  or  in  likelihood, 
pei'suade  your  lover  or  husband  to  do  this  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  a good  plan  for  all  spin- 
sters to  refuse  the  hand  of  a man,  unless  he 
could  show  an  insurance  policy  as  a proof  of 
his  prudence  and  forethought.  How  often 
has  the  death  bed  of  a husband  and  father 
been  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  reflec- 
tien  that  he  had  made  this  provision — per- 
haps the  only  one  he  could  make,  against 
leaving  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him  in 
a state  of  destitution ; how  often  has  the 
hour  of  death  been  embittered,  and  even 
hastened,  by  the  terrible  thought  that  he  is 
the  only  shield  between  those  loved  ones, 
and  want  and  penury.  If,  as  we  well  know, 
anxiety  of  mind  has  a depressing  effect  upon 
the  body  of  one  smitten  with  disease,  and 
renders  him  less  likely  to  recover,  is  not 
that  a sufficiently  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  Life  Insurance  ? It  is  in  the  power  of 
very  few,  comparatively,  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and 
families,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  put  by 
a periodical  sum  from  their  professional  or 
other  income,  something  for  their  survivors, 
and,  in  this  way,  too,  a provision  may  bo 
made  for  their  own  old  age,  or  for  a time  of 
sickness.  The  facilities  for  effecting  Insu- 
rance are  now  so  great,  and  the  sums  taken 
so  small,  that  none  should  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  one,  or  other,  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  to  the  public  for  that  purpose. 

Ligament  (Latin  ligo,  to  bend).  A 
ligament  is  a membrane  of  a flexible,  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects  tho  arti- 
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cular  sinfaces  of  bones  and  cartilages,  and 
Bonictiincs  protects  the  joints  of  a capsular 
envelope  ; thus  Ligaments  form  the  ten- 
ions  and  sheaths  of  muscles,  and  the  strong- 
clastic  tissue  of  which  the  outer  coats  or 
arteries  consist;  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue 
which  answers  the  latter  purpose  is  ex- 
ti’cmely  elastic ; but  that  which  connects 
laints,  and  which,  under  the  dissecting 
knife,  shows  itself  in  white  glistening 
t>an'ls,  is  far  less  so,  or  dislocations  would 
bo  of  constant  occurrence.  The  Ligaments 
of  the  human  body,  of  course, •are  very 
numerous  ; and  it  is  not  necessary  tor  us  to 
n-ive  a list  of  them.  The  following  cut, 
from  Wilson,  exhibits  those  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular and  those  of  the  costo-stemal 
articulations,  that  is,  those_  which  bind  the 
collar  bone  and  the  upper  ribs  to  the  breast 
bone. 


Commonly,  the  Ligaments  are  by  n- 
means  scnsiti\-o,  but  they  become  exti  emely 
so  when  over-stretched  by  a strain  on  the 


1 is  the  anterior  sterna -cl avicular ; 2, 
i\\o  inter  c lav icidar;  3,  the  costoclavt- 
ciilar,  sometimes  called  the  rhomboid  Ligm 
ment  seen  on  both  sides ; 4,  the  inter- 

articular  fibro-cartilage,  brought  into  view 
bv  the  removal  of  the  anterior  and  postenor 
Ifigaments,  whose  position  is  marked  by  the 
dotted  lines  ; 5,  is  the  anterior  <^osto^stei  nal 
Lio-aments  of  the  first  and  second  iibs.  ^ i 
nextfio-ure  exhibits  an  example  of  the  Liga- 
meiits'^connecting  and  envelopiug  the  bone 
at  the  shoulder  joint.  1,  is  the  superioi 

acromio-clavicnlar:  2,  the  coraco-claviac- 

lar;  3,  the  coraco-acronnal ; 4 and  o,  the 
transverse  and  capsular  Liganients  ; b,  the 
i-oraco-kumeral ; and  7,  the  long  tendons 
of  the  biceps,  issuing  from_  the  capsular 
I.igament,  and  entering  the  bicipital  groove. 
(See  Humerus.) 

^ In  this  cut,  we  have  a good  example  of 
the  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  ot  the  cap- 
sular Ligament  which  encloses  the  articu- 
lating heads  of  the  scapula  and  humerus, 
and  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  each  bone . 
it  is  thick  above,  where  resistance  is  most 
required,  and  strengthened  by  firm  muscles , 
below  it  is  thin  and  loose,  to  allow  of  tree 
pi  ay  in  the  joint. 


joint.  (Seo>Sp-«^b^.)  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  liable  to  inflammation,  as 
they  are  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections. 
Anatomists  have  classified  Ligaments— 1st, 
accordino-  to  their  form  ; 2nd,  situation,  or 
direction";  and  3rd,  according  to  a variety 


aU  tJCUlUll  , V c:, 

of  circumstances ; thus  the  Ligaments  of 


the  knee  are  alar,  or  winged  ; those  of  the 
corpus,  annular,  or  ring-like ; those  of  the 
acromion,  roxUated,  or  star-like;  and  so 
on  : then,  in  the  second  division,  we  fincL 
the  inter  osseous  occurring  between  bones  ; 
iriter-svinous,  between  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses; inter  articular,  between  the  articu- 
lations, &c. : then  we  have  the 
perpendicular,  and  podical  Ligaments  ; the 
accessory,  the  mucous,  and  many  others, 

which  we  need  not  name.  _ , rrn-- 

Ligature  (from  the  Latin  Ligo).  ims 
is  anything  tied  round  an  artery,  or  wart,  to 
stop  bleeding,  or  to  remove  the  excresence  ; 
it  is  commonly  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  should 
be  strong  and  fine,  and -well  waxed.  Me- 
tallic Ifigatiires  of  fine  wire  of  silver,  or 
other  ductile  metal,  have  been  recently 
much  employed  in  surgical  and  other 
operations,  and  found  very  supenor  to  any 
veoetable  fibre,  however  tight  y twisted. 

Light  (in  Latin  lux,  or  lucts).  iliat 
great  agent  by  which  our  organs_  of  vision 
are  enabled  to  see,  and  take  cognizance  of, 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation.  Into 
the  various  theories  by  which  philosophers 
attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  and  ex- 
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plain  the  phenomenon  of  Light,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter ; ^vc  have  to  deal  with  it 
here,  only  as  to  its  stimulating  and  other 
eiteets  upon  animal  life  and  development, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  humane  s}  stciu. 
Dr.  Ldwards,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  talent  to  an  investigation  of  the  in- 
tluenco  of  Light,  remarks  that  persons  who 
ha^  e abodes  into  which  this  cannot  enter 
are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children  ; and 
the  illustrious  Humboldt  has  attributed  the 
absence  of  deformity  among  the  Caribs 
^lexicans,  and  Peruvians  to  constant  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  strong  Light.  It  has 
also  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
in  an  extensive  barracks  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  the  diseases  on  the  dark  side  were 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  as  compared 
with  those  on  the  side  which  had  most  sun. 
Hence  it  has  become  a received  fact  iii 
sanitary  science,  that  plenty  of  Light  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  necessary  to  health 
as  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  and  pure 
water.  Let  us  say,  then,  in  the  words  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  this  luminous  prin- 
ciple, Avhatever  it  may  be,  “Let  there  be 
Light;”  especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the 
sick,  to  cheer  the  spirits  and  invigorate  the 
frame.  Let  there  be  sunshine,  both  moral 
and  material,  in  all  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

The  stimulating  action  of  Light  upon 
living  animal  tissues,  is  best  exhibited  by 
that  excessively-sensitive  organ,  the  eye.  A 
strong  glare  causes  it  to  shrink,  and  become 
suffused  with  moisture,  while  the  curtain  of 
the  lid  is  let  fall  to  protect  it  from  the  con- 
tinual annoyance.  In  arctic  regions,  where 
the  reflected  Light  from  the  snow  keeps  the 
eye  in  a constant  state  of  irritation,  travellers 
suffer  from  inflammation  of  the  organ  and 
the  natives  are  sometimes  affected  with  what 
is  called  snow-blindness,  resulting  from  the 
like  ciMTses.  That  Light  is  capable  of  acting 
on  muscular  fibre,  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves,  was  mentioned  by  several 
of  the  old  anatomists,  but  repudiated  by 
later  authorities.  ' M.  Brown  Sequard  has 
however,  proved  to  the  Royal  Society  that 
some  portions  of  muscular  fibre — the  iris  of 
the  e}  e,  for  example— are  affected  by  Li<>ht 
mdepeudcntly  of  any  reflex  action  on  he 
nerves,  thereoy  confirming  former  experi- 
ence. The  etfect  is  produced  by  tlie  illumi- 
nating rays  only;  the  chemical  and  heat  rays 
remaining  neutral  And  not  the  least  remark- 
able feature  is,  that  the  iris  of  an  eel  showed 
itself  susceptible  of  the  excitement,  sixteen 
days  af ter  the  eyes  were  removedfrom  the  crea- 
ture s head.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 


that  Light  exerts  a great  influence  upon  the 
whole  liuman  system.  It  is  a qmwerfu) 
nervous  stimulant,  and  our  physical  organ- 
isation is  largely  indebted  to  it,  as  well  ks  to 
heat,  for  the  proper  development  of  those 
povrers  and  proportions,  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a vigorous  and  healthful  existence. 
Under  the  heads  of  Optics  and  Siy/it,  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  Light  as  it  affects  the 
organs  of  vision ; and  then,  too,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  ahont  Artijiciat  light. 

Lightning.  Death  by  means  of  this 
agent  of  almighty  power  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  and  serious  injury,  short 
of  death,  sometimes  results  from  it.  The 
mischief  in  either  case  seems  attributable 
to  the  shock  received  by  the  nervous  si  stem 
in  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through 
some  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes,  but  not 
oftGn,  it  is  tho  result  of  a severe  burninir 
from  the  clothes  being  set  on  fire. 

When  a person  is  “struck  by  Lightning,’^ 
as  it  is  called,  he  will  probably  be  killed  at 
once,  in  lyhich  case  there  xvill  be  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  death ; or  only  stunned 
and  then  he  will  remain  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility for  a longer  or  shorter  period 
according  to  the  shock  which  his  system  has 
received,  or  has  strength  to  endure  it 
There  will  be,  probably,  slow  and  deep 
breathing,  with  a relaxed  state  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  so  that  the  limbs  may  be 
Rjoved  about  any  how,  and  will  remain  as 
they  are  placed.  The  state  is,  indeed,  one  of 
asphyxia,  and  should  be  treated  like  Brown- 
ing (which  see).  Artificial  respiration  should 
if  possible,  be  induced  by  the  same  means  as 
those  recommended  under  that  head,  and 
the  animal  warmth  preserved  by  hot  applica- 
tions, friction,  &c. ; IVlustard  Plasters  to  the 
spine  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a warm 
clyster,  containing  I an  ounce  of  Turpentine 
with,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow  a 
little  warm  Brandy  and  Abater  or  Sal  Volatile 
in  20-minim  doses,  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so.  It  is  a popular  notion  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  killed  by  Lightning  do  not  be- 
come rigid,  and  that  their  blood  remains  in 
a fluid  state ; this  is  quite  contrary  to  fact. 

I he  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the 
event  of  being  overtaken  by  a thunderstorm 
is  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  trees  or 
tall  buildings  of  any  kind.  Do  not  put  un 
an  umbrella,  for  the  metal  in  it  will  attract 
the  Lightning  and  a good  soaking  is  a pro- 
tection from  the  Lightning ; for  this  reason 
anything  metallic  about  the  person  should 
be  got  nd  of  or  covered.  If  it  be  in  a 
a wide  open  plain,  where  the  body  is  tha 
highest  object,  crouch  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible.  In  a room,  do  not 
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tween  the  fireplace  and  window  or  doors, 
for  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid  appears  to 
be  much  influenced  by  the  current  ot  air 
Lignin.  Is  the  name  sometimes  appiieu 
to  the  fibrous  structure  of  plants  which, 
Avhen  heated  in  closed  vessels,  yields  Fyro- 
ligneous  Acicl^  and  a peculiar  >-p 

Pyroixilic  Spirit,  flhrmis 

Lignum  (Latin  for  wood).  Ihe  fabious 

structure  of  vegetable  substances,  nsua  Y 
called  woody  fibre.  Those  used  as  medicines 
^ill  te  found  in  old  Pharmacopeias  ; not  as 
we  now  see  them,  as  cortex,  baik, 
root,  and  so  on,  but  as  Lignum  ; thii^s  it 
was  L.  aloes  ; L.  hrazxUense  (Brazil  wood) , 

X campechianum  (Campeachy,  or  Logwood) , 

L codbrimm  (SnWwood) ; 

(a  bitter  tasted  wood,  imported  chiefl>  fipm 
MexSo"  and  supposed  .to  be  a sovereign 
remedy  in  nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
Sevsl  • L.  pavancB  (the  wood  of  the 

Sanders  wood)  * L.  serpentinum  (the  wood 
of  the  Ophiooxylon 

antidote  to  the  bites  of  serpents) X.  vitcx 
(the  wood  of  the  Guaiacum  oj^cmale,  re- 

diagonally)^ 

Indiaii,  and  Holy-wood,  were  other  names 

for  this.  See  Guaiacum.  -piUno-s 

Limatura  (Latin  lima,  a file).  ^ ; 

Hence  we  have  X.  Lon  iiim«s 

X.  stanni.  Tin  Filings ; both  used  medic  - 

ti'illv  See  Iron,  Tin. 

Limax  (Latin  for  slime).  A name  ap- 
plied to  the  snail  {Cochlear  terrestns)  on 
account  of  its  sliminess.  See  Snail. 

Lime  The  oxide  of  calcium,  an  alhahne 
earth  found  as  a carbonate  in  maible, 
Sialk  and  limestone;  when  burned  so  as 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  these  substances 

become  Lime  (in  Latin  ^ 

several  forms  and  preparations  ol  whicii  a 

irritations  of  the  stomach  and  bowe^^ 

suiting  from  acidity.  ‘li  o-iven  to 

upon  the  mucus,  it  is  eecasionaily  ^ v 
dislod  ge  worms ; and  it  will  sometimes,  v he 
added  to  a milk  diet,  euable  a weak  sto^ 
to  tolerate  that  which  it  woiildnot  otherwise 

be  able  so  to  do.  A little  Hilk  mixed  with  it 


renders  it  less  acrid  and  unpalateable  than 
it  naturally  is.  Lime  Water  m^  be  easily 
prepared  for  family  use,  thus  ' 

Lk^ed  Lime  about  i a pound;  fresh  Earn  or 
Distilled  Water,  12  pints  ; first  slake  the 
Lime  with  a little  of  the  Water  ; mnyt  up 
well,  adding  gradually  the  rest  of  the  Water  • 
then  put  the  whole  into  a well-stopped 
bottle;  when  wanted  for  ipe,  pour  ol  Ae 

iCaUis  Carb^ 
is  used  in  the  form  of  Prepared^  Chalk 
Prepared  Oyster  Shells,  and  Crabs  Claws, 
as  an  anti-acid  and  astringent,  for  diarihoea 
heartburn,  and  acidity  of  the  stomach . 
have  it  also  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  _ ot 
Carbonic  Acid  in  Carrara  Water  (which 

'chloride  of  Lime  {Calx  Chlorinata)  is 
extensively  used  in  solution  as  a disinfec^ 
tant;  it  is  also  sometimes  administeied  in 
putrescent  fevers,  as  a stimulant  and  an  i- 
putrescent;  largely  diluted,  it  is  applied  t 
fbul,  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  some  form.  Ox 
cutaneous  diseases:  it  also  makes  a goo 
gargle  in  putrid  sore  throat,  and  a mouth- 
wash where  there  is  foetid  breath  from  de- 
cayed teeth  or  ulcerated  mouth,  and  a local 
bath  in  hepatitis.  This  is  the  common 
Bleaching  Salt  of  which  the  Bleaching 

^^^^riate  of  Lime  {Calcis  Murias),  or,  as 
it  i^now  more  generally  called,  Chloride  of 
Calcium  {Calcis  Chloridum), 
deobstruent,  alterative  and  tonic.  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  bron- 

Xocele  &c.;  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  the 

Liquor  Calcis  Chloridi,  dose 
minims  in  milk  or  other  demulcent  liquid . 
in  over’  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  po^^on, 
and  therefore  must  bo  administered  vith 
care.  Li  scrofulous  and  white  swellings  it 
mav  be  mixed  with  the  poultices. 

hiosphate  of  Lime  {Calcu  Thosphas). 

This  was  formerly  much 
under  the  name  of  ^arat  Hartshoin , it 
formed  a P’^ancipal  mgredient  i 
ham’s  LecoctumAlhmum, 
fiR  Mistura  Cornuusti.  The  piccipitaieu 

pko!^l“e 

i*R  not  a favourite  iorra  of  administrauoii 
It  is  strongly  recommended  ^ ^^eoria- 

scrofula,  diarrhoea,  ^id  reneral 

tions  of  the  skin  and  bpwels 

waste  of  the  tissues  ot  and  the 

motes  the  in  the  latter  case 

be  too  freely,  lest  the 

SlTus  taloo  abundant,  so  a.  to  cause  per- 
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manent  deformity  of  the  limb  : the  dose  for 
adults  is  from  4 to  6 grains;  for  children, 
2 or  3 grains,  three  times  a day. 

Sulphnret  of  Lime  {Calcis  Sulphuretum) 
is  sometimes  prescribed  in  skin  diseases, 
gout,  and  chronic  rheumatism ; it  is  alte- 
rative, stimulant,  and  diaphoretic,  and,  in 
doses  of  20  grains,  is  given  as  an  antidote 
to  metallic  poisons ; the  common  dose  is 
from  4 to  8 grains.  It  is  chiefly  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  composition  of  Sulphur  Baths, 
being,  for  this  purpose,  more  economical 
than  Sulphuret  of  Potassium.  To  prepare 
a bath,  2 or  3 ounces  are  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  fiom  20  to  40  drops  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid  added.  Although  Lime  exists 
n all  plants,  vet  it  is  more  especially  the 
characteristic  element  of  animal  structures, 
into  which  it  is  introduced  by  the  food 
eaten,  as  well  as  by  the  water  drunk ; if 
there  is  a deficiency  of  Lime  in  the 
nutriment  taken  by  the  young,  a soft- 
ness of  the  bones  will  be  the  consequence, 
while_  an  excess  of  it  will  cause  preterna- 
tural induration  and  brittleness,  as  well  as 
morbid  growths  and  calcareous  deposits  in 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  in 
the  urinary  passages.  The  general  action 
of  Lime  upon  the  human  system  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited : thus  Quick  Lime  is  escharotic, 
causing  inflammation,  and  often  decom- 
position, of  the  part  which  it  touches  ; when 
slaked,  and  in  a state  of  great  dilution,  as 
in  Lime-water,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  has 
any  immediate  or  direct  action ; it  merely 
combines  with  and  neutralizes  the  acids  of 
the  stomach,  and  if  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, absorbs  the  mucous  and  other  secre- 
tions, checking  also  those  of  the  organs  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  After  it 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  appears 
to  augment  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys, 
and  to  keep  down  the  excess  of  uric  acid. 
Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  medical  man’s 
most  valuable  adjuncts. 

Lime.  The  plant  known  to  botanists  as 
the  Citrus  Tynnetta^  which  closely  resembles 
the  Lemon  tree,  bearing  small  white  blos- 
soms, with  pale  yellow  fruit,  of  a roundish, 
oval  shape,  and  a protuberance  like  a nipple 
at  the  top,  is  that  from  which  w e appear  to 
obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  lime 
juice,  extensively  used,  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. We  give  a cut  of  this  plant, 
the  juice  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lemon 
and  other  species  of  the  orange  family, 
owes  its  acidity  to  the  presence  of  Citrk 
Acid  (which  see)  : it  is  not  so  eflScacious  as 
the  Lemon  juice;  but,  being  much  cheaper, 
is  more  used.  There  are  many  species  of  j 


Limes,  but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
their  properties. 


Linctus  (Latin  lingo,  to  lick).  A tei-m 
applied  to  soft  substances,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  syrup,  which  are  taken  by  being 
licked  oft'  a spoon.  We  do  not  find  the 
term  in  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  confection 
being  substituted  for  it;  but  in  domestic 
treatment  it  is  sometimes  still  used.  We 
need  not  give  any  recipe  for  a Linctus,  as 
those  given  under  the  head  of  Confectiom 
are  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Linsa  (Latin  for  a line) ; hence  we  have 
X.  alha,  a white  line  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  tendons  or  the  abdominal 
muscles ; X.  semicirculares,  a semicircular 
line  formed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  abdominal  muscles ; X.  transver sales, 
transi  erse  tendinous  lines  passing  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  the  above  lines ; X. 
innominata  (an  unnamed  line) ; this  is  an 
elevated  Line  forming  part  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

Liniments  (Latin  lino,  to  besmear).  An 
external  application  having  the  consistence 
of  an  oil  or  balsam,  sometimes  called  an 
Embrocation.  This  is  a common  form  of 
external  application,  and,  in  most  cases,  ia 
of  a saponaceous  or  an  oily  nature.  Very 
many  forms  of  this  kind  might  be  cited 
fiom  the  ^ ^fateria  l\Iedica”  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  ; but  it  will  be  suflicient 
to  name  those  which  are  given  in  the  latest 
eitions  of  the  London,  Ldinburgh,  and 
-Lublin  Pharmacojioeias ; these  are;— 
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Linamentum  JEruginis^  made  of  Verdigris, 
Vinegar,  and  Iloney,  and  used  as  an  escha- 
rotic ; it  is  spoken  of  in  old  books  under 
the  name  of  Mel  Egyptiacilm  (Egyptian 
Iloney) ; L.Ammonicc^  L. Ammonia;-  Compo- 
sition^ and  L.  Ammonia;  Sesquicarhonatus, 
which  are  all  stimulating ; the  second  has 
been  prescribed  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
dynous  Lotion  ; X.  Calcis,  which  is  Linseed 
Oil  and  Lime  Water,  equal  parts;  recom- 
mended for  burns,  and  sometimes  called 
Carron  Oil,  from  being  used  at  the  Carron 
Iron  Works ; L.  Camphor ce  and  Camphor ce 
Compositiim^  both  stimulating,  the  latter 
most  so,  containing  a proportion  of  strong 
solution  of  xVmmonia  and  Rectified  Spirit, 
with  Oil  of  Lavender  ; the  former  is  simply 
Olive  Oil  and  Camphor,  in  the  proportion 
of  1 ounce  of  the  first  to  4 ounces  of  the 
last.  L.  Cantharides,  made  by  digesting 

3 ounces  of  Powdered  Spanish  Flies  in  12 

ounces  of  Olive  Oil  in  a steam,  or  water 
bath  for  three  hours,  and  straining  the  pro- 
duct ; this  is  not  much  used,  although  its 
action  as  a rubefacient  is,  no  doubt,  good  in 
some  cases.  L.  composed  of  Croton 

Oil  1 ounce,  to  7 ounces  of  Turpentine ; not 
a good  form  of  application;  when  Croton 
Oil  has  to  be  applied  it  had  better  be  used 
with  Olive  Oil.  L.  Jfgdrarggi,  composed  of 
Mercury,  Lead,  Camphor,  Spirit,  and  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia,  1 ounce  of  each  of  the 
first  three  ingredients,  1 drachm  of  the 
fourth,  to  rub  down  the  Camphor  with ; and 

4 ounces  of  the  last;  a good  stimulating 
application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  tumours. 
L.  Opii,  made  of  Opium,  1|  ounces;  Cas- 
tile Soap,  6 ounces.  Camphor,  3 ounces; 
Oil  of  Rosemary,  6 drachms ; and  Rec- 
tified Spirit,  2 pints;  or,  simply /linc- 
ture  of  Rosemary  and  Soap  Liniment, 
equal  parts ; a good  embrocation  for 
rheumatic  pains  and  neuralgia : L.  Sa- 
ponis^  much  the  same  composition  as  the 
above,  without  the  Opium : this  is  pric  of  the 
commonest  and  most  useful  of  liniments : 
it  is  generally  known  as  Opodeldoc.  L. 
Simplex^  this  is  Olive  Oil  4 parts,  to  1 part 
of  AVhite  Wax ; may  be  used  where  friction 
only  is  required.  L.  Terehvnthina;^  made 
with  Soft  Soap,  Camphor,  and  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine, 2 ounces  of  the  first,  1 of  the  second, 
and  16  ounces  of  the  last,  a very  stimulating 
application.  Dr.  Graves  recommended  as  a ru- 
befacient in  bronchitis,  a liniment  composed 
of  Nitro-Muriatic  Acid,  1 drachm,  rubbed 
down  with  1 ounce  of  Lard,  and  2 drachms 
of  Oil  of  Turpentine  : for  rheumatism  and 
gouty  and  iheumatic  swellings,  Aconite 
and  Colchicum  Liniments  are  sometimes 
used.  St.  John  Long’s  celebi'ated  Liniment 


z doctor; 

was  made  thus  : — Spirit  of  Turpentine, 
ounces ; Rose-water,  3 ounces ; Sti’ong 
Acetic  Acid,  6 drachms ; Oil  of  Lenmn,  10 
minims ; rub  down  the  Turpentine  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  then  add  rhe  other  ingre- 
dients ; to  be  applied  with  a sponge  pro- 
viously  dippsd  in  liot  W8,t6r  tind  sc^uoGzcd 
dry ; shake  the  bottle,  poui'  out  a table- 
spoonful in  a sauceiylet  the  sponge  absorb 
it,  and  then  therewith  pat  over  the  nape 
of  the  neck  for  about  five  minutes  ; do  this 
daily  until  the  skin  gets  sore  and  irritated; 
then  make  the  same  application  low  ei  down, 
between  the  shoulders,  keeping  to  the  course 
of  the  spine.  A good  way  of  appljung  any 
stimulating  Liniment,  is  to  wet  with  it  the 
inner  surface  of  Spongia  Edine^  and  lay  it 
on  the  desired  part;  in  this  way  there  is  no 
evaporation  of  the  volatile  principles  which 
are,  consequently,  more  active. 

Lingua  (Latin  for  the  tongue). _ Hence 
ive  have  the  terms  lingual  and  hngualis^ 
the  former  being'  applied  to  the  gustatory 
nerve,  and  to  veins,  arteries,  &c.,  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  latter  to  a muscle  of  the 
Tonque  (which  see). 

Linseed.  The  seeds  of  the  common  Flax 
(Linum  Usitatissimus)  belonging  to  the 
genus  Linum^  order  Eineco^  possess  deniulcent 
properties  which  render  them  valuable  ad- 
lunctsto  medical  treatment ; we  give  a cua 
of  this  plant.  Ground,  they  foim  what  it 


generally  known  as  Linseed  Meal,  so  useluf 
for  poultices,  or  soothing  applications,  to 
ulcerated  or  infiamed  parts : it  allays  irri- 
tation and  excitement,  and  pi  omotes  sup- 
puration, hence  it  is  commonly  used  for 
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abbesses  and  otlier  local  aflections,  iu  wliicli 
it  is  desirable  to  bring  matters  to  a crisis  as 
speedil}’  as  possible.  (See  Foultice). 

l’rom_  these  seeds,  too,  we  obtain,  by  cold 
expression.  Linseed  Oil,  Avhich  besides  its 
great  utility  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  is  a 
good  application  for  bums,  when  mixed  with 
equal  proportions  of  Lime  Water.  (See 
Carron  Oil^. 

Lmseed  Tea  is  a common  domestic  remedy 
for  colds,  coughs,  and  irritations  of  the 
urinary  organs ; it  is  the  Infusum  Lmi  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  made  thus : — 
Take  of  Linseed,  6 drachms;  Liquorice 
Root,  2 drachms ; bruise  or  slice  the  latter, 
and^  pour  on  both  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  stand  for  four  hours  near  a tire,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  then  strain,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  as  soon  as  cool ; a little  Honey, 
and  a tablespoojiful  of  Lemon  Juice  Avill 
render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
perhaps  more  efficacious. 

The  Liniim  Catharticum^  or  Purging  Flax, 
IS  another  plant  of  this  genus,  which  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally.  It  owes 


its  activity  to  a peculiar  drastic  principle, 
which  has  been  called  Linin,  and  which  is 
afforded  by  the  plant  after  the  flower  has 
fallen.  Muscular  rheumatism,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  dropsy,  are  the  diseases  in 
which  this  plant  has  been  found  most  effica- 
cious; it  has  also  been  given  with  advantage 
in  biliary  disorders : it  is  generally  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  Extract,  in  doses  of 
from  4 to  8 grains,  twice  or  tludce  daily ; the 
dried  herb  in  doses  of  2 drachms  or  more, 
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has  been  recommended  for  obstinate  rheu- 
matism. 

Linseed  Oil  is  sometimes  given  internally 
as  a laxative ; the  dose  is  from  4 drachm's 
to  1 ounce  ; in  l\Iilk,  is  the  pleasantest  way 
of  taking  it : the  dose  of  the  Infusion  is 
about  a wineglassful  occasionally. 

Lint  is  a preparation  from  the  fibres  of 
the  flax  plant ; formerly  it  was  prepared 
from  old  linen  alone,  scraped  to  make  it  soft 
and  Avoolly;  but  now,  so  large  is  the  de- 
mand, that  the  new  material  is  employed, 
and,  owing  to  improvements  in  machinery, 
we  get  it  in  pieces  of  any  required  width 
and  length,  instead  of  in  small  scraps  as 
before.  The  new  Patent  Lint  is  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  uniform  in  texture  than 
the  old  sort,  and,  if  it  could  but  be  made  to 
tear  easily,  it  would  be  perfect.  Every  one 
who  has  had  to  do  with  surgical  treatment, 
either  professional  or  domestic,  knows  the 
value  of  Lint,  and  Linen  rags  ; the  former 
can  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  than 
formerly,  hence  the  latter  are  not  set  such 
store  by  as  they  were,  but  the}^  should  never 
be  needlessly  wasted  or  destroyed.  Cotton 
is  harsh  and  irritating ; linen  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent, hence  its  fitness  for  - application  to 
tender  and  inflamed  parts. 

Lip  (in  Latin  labium^  or  labnem).  The 
edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  In  man,  and 
some  other  animals,  the  lips  are  two  fleshy 
muscular  parts,  composing  the  exterior  o'f 
the  mouth ; in  man  they  cover  the  teeth, 
and  form  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  being 
essential  to  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds, 
called  labiates  in  consequence.  These  parts 
owe  their  red  colour  to  their  extremely 
vascular  structure,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
covering  membrane ; and  their  sensitiveness, 
to  their  abundant  supply  of  minute  nerves. 
By  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of  the 
lips,  we  may  often  judge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  of  the  health  of  the  individual ; if 
they  be  pale,  and  thin,  and  shrunken,  there 
is  a deficiency  of  the  red  globules  in  the 
blood,  and  a want  of  vigour  in  the  circula- 
tion ; this  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Aneemia 
(which  see),  and  some  other  forms  of  disease. 
When  the  lips  are  full,  and  have  more  or  less 
purple  in  their  tint,  we  know  that  th.e 
blood  does  not  undergo  its  proper  changes, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  congestion  to- 
wards the  brain.  The  lips  may  be  the  seat 
of  several  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  ; 
in  the  lower  one,  especiall}^,  with  those  who 
have  habitually  smoked  a short  pipe,  we  not 
unfrequently  get  Cancer  (which  see) . They 
are  often  chapped  and  cracked  by  exposure 
to  cold,  and  it  is  sometimes  a difficult  matter 
to  heal  them : the  following  is  a good  form 
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for  Lip  Salve  to  be  used  in  such  a case 
Take  of  White  Wax  2|  ounces,  Spermaceti, 

\ an  ounce,  Almond  Oil  3 ounces,  melt  to- 
gether, stir  well,  and  put  by  to  cool ; ^ apply 
to  the  lips  on  going  to  bed  at  night;  it  may 
be  made  of  a pretty  pink  colour  by  tinting 
the  oil  first  with  a small  piece  of  Alkanet 
Boot,  which  should  be  taken  out  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  introduced.^  AVhen 
the  lips  heat  and  burn  much,  a little  cold 
cream  will  be  found  a pleasant  and  service- 
able application.  « 

Lipoma  (Greek  lipos,  fat).  An  adipose 
tumour,  formed  of  fatty  unorganized  sub- 
stance, or,  as  Hooper  termed  it,  ^Lipomatous 
Tumour  (which  see) . 

Lippitudo  (Latin  lippus^  blear-eyed). 
Applied  to  a chronic  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  eye-lids.  This  affection  commonly 
begins  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  and  is 
thence  called  Lippitudo  angularis ; when 
attended  with  tingling  and  itching  it_  has 
been  termed  pruriginosa^  and  sometimes 
psoropthalmia  ; syphilitic  eriy)tion  on  the 
eyelids  of  infants  is  called  L.  syphilitica 
neomontanorum.  None  of  these  cases  are 
open  to  domestic  treatment,  and,  indeed, 
little  can  be  done  for  them  by  the  best 
medical  skill.  The  Blear  Eyes  with  which 
old  persons  are  often  affected,  may  be  some- 
what relieved  by  a collyrium  of  Sulphate 
of  Zinc,  about  6 grains  in  an  ounce  of  Dis- 
tilled AVater;  the  eyes  to  be  damped  occa- 
sionally with  a piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the 
liquid. 

LiauiD  (Latin  liqueo^  to  melt)._  This 
may  be  shortly  described  as  an  elastic  fluid, 
or  a flowing  substance,  whose  parts  change 
their  relative  position  on  the  slightest 
pressure,  so  that  they  separate  by  their 
own  weight,  and  may  be  divided  drop  by 
drop.  Liquids  are  in  an  intei'mediate  state 
between  solid  and  gaseous  substances  ; they 
are  not  properly  fluids,  although  that  term 
is  often  applied  both  to  them  and  gases  ; 
that  is,  unless  we  term  them  non-elastic^ 
and  the  air  and  gases  elastic  fluids.  All  of 
these  substances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, except  Mercury,  are  compound 
liquids ; or  they  may  be  either  simple  gases 
combined,  as  Water  and  Nitric  Acid;  or 
gases  with  a solid  base,  as  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Alcohol,  Ether,  &c. ; or  solids  combined,  as 
Phosphoret  of  Sulphur,  and  Sulphuret  of 
Carbon.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  further 
than  is  necessary  into  the  realms  of 
chemistry  to  pursue  this  subject. 

From  the  above  root  we  have  also  Lique- 
faction., that  is  the  passing  of  a_  substance 
from  a solid  to  a liquid  state ; this  is  ons  of 
the  effects  of  heat  or  caloric.  The  term  ii 


sometimes  synonymous  Mith  fusion^  witl 
deliquescence.,  and  with  solution. 

Liquidambeb,  (Latin  liquidum,  a fluid 
and  amber,  the  aromatic  substance  which 
distils  from  trees).  This  is' the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  chiefly  American ; among 
which  is  the  species  which  furnishes  the 
liquid  Storax  (which  see). 

Liqueur.  French  for  a spirituous  liquor 
composed  of  Alcohol,  Sugar,  AYater,  and 
some  aromatic  substance  for  imparting 
flavour,  &c.  The  French  distinguish  three 
qualities  of  these — ^viz.,  the  Rateflas,  or 
Simple  Liqueurs,  in  which  the  Sugar, 
Alcohol,  and  aromatic  substance  are  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  Anisi  AYater, 
Noyau,  &c.;  2nd,  the  Oils,  or  fine  Liqueurs, 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  the 
saccharine  and  spirituous  matters,  as  the 
Anisette  Curasco  ; 3,  the  Creams,  or  Super- 
fine Liqueurs,  which  are  yet  stronger  than 
the  last;  such  are  Rosoglio,  Maraschino,  &c. 

The  same  aromatic  infusion  may  give  its 
name  to  Liqueurs  of  difterent  qualities, 
according  to  its  strength  ; thus  we  have 
Eau-de-noyeau,  Creme-de-noyeau,  &c. 

We  mention  these  French  Liqueurs,  but  to 
warn  our  readers  against  the  use  of  them ; 
very  pleasant  and  toothsome  are  they,  but 
the  spirit  which  they  contain  renders  them 
objectionable,  even  if  the  flavouring  is  in- 
nocent, which  it  is  not  at  all  times  ; the 
Bitter  Almond,  for  instance,  in  the  Noyeau, 
is  of  a deleterious  nature,  and  the  rich 
luscious  taste  is  but  a temptation  to  drink 
that  which  is  actually  poisonous.  Of  the 
Spirituous  Liquors  which  arc  now  common 
in  this  country,  enough  has  been  said  under 
the  heads  of  Alcohol,  Spirits,  &c. ; but  of 
those  which  more  immediately  concern  our 
subject,  the  Medicinal  Liquors,  it  ^behoves 
us  to  speak  ; these  are  solutions,  or  intimate 
admixtures  of  solid  with  fluid  bodies,  the 
dissolving  fluid  being  termed  the  solvent  or 
menstruum.  We  give  a list  of  the 
named  in  the  latest  editions  of  our  three 
chief  Pharmacopoeias ; L.  AmmonieB  Aceta- 
tis,  L.  A.  Citratis,  L.  A.  Fortis,  and  L.  A. 
Sesquicarbonatis ; (for  the  proportions,  doses, 
&c.,  of  these  refer  to  Ammonia).  AYe  have 
next  L.  Antimonh  Tartarizati  (Antimonial 
AYine ; Antimony) ; L.  Arseniei  Chloridi, 
L.A.  Hydrargyri  llydriodatis  ; to  these  we 
should  add,  although  out  of  the  alphabetical 
order,  L.  Potassce  Arsenitis,  all  preparations 
of  Arsenic  (which  see) ; L.  Barii  Chlori- 
dum  (Liquor  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  some- 
times given  in  scrofulous  cases,  but  not 
often),  L.  Calcis,  L.  Cald  Chloridi,  and  L. 
Calais  Chlorinata,  preparations  of  Lime 
(which  see)  ; L.  Chlorinii,  a solution  of 
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Chlorine  (which  see),  X.  Cupri  Ammonio 
Sulphatis,  a solution  of  the  Ammonio 
Sulphate  of  Copper  (which  see),  X.  Ferri 
Fcnetratis,  a solution  of  Nitric  Acid  and 
Iron  (which  see),  X.  Ilydragyri  Penetratis, 
a solution  of  Nitric  Acid  with  Mercury. 
(which  see),  X.  Morphia  A cetat is  X.  M. 
Jlydrochloratis,  solutions  of  the  Acetate  and 
Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine  (which  see), 
X.  Plumb i Diacetatis,  a solution  of  the  Ace- 
tate of  Lead  (which  see),  X,  Poiassce;  X.  P. 
Carbonatis  ; and  X.  P.  lodidii  Compositus 
solutions  of  the  Carbonate  and  Iodide  of 
Potash.,  (which  see),  X,  Sodee  Carbonatis ; 
L.  S.  GhlorinatiS  (see  Soda) ; X.  Zinci  Chlo- 
ridi.,  a solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  (which 
see). 

Then  we  have  wliat  are  termed  the 
Liquors  of  Surfaces.,  the  fluids  poured  out 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  various  cavities  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  X.  anuiii,  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  Amnium  (which  see) ; 
X.  cotumnii,  a limpid  fluid  found  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear;  X.  enterici.,  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  interior  coat  of  the 
bowels  ; L.  pericardii.,  a serous  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  pericardium. 

Liparocele  (Greek  lipos  fat,  and  hele  a 
tumour).  A species  of  sarcocele,  in  which 
the  substance  constituting  the  disease  is 
Fat  (whish  see). 

Lipyrea  (Greek  leipo.,  to  leave,  and  pyr., 
heat).  Absence  of  heat;  that  coldness  of 
the  extremities  which  is  a characteristic  of 
some  fevers. 

Liquorice.  The  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
Qlabra,  which  grows  wild  in  many  countries, 


and  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Tliis  plant  belongs  to  the  leguminous,  or 
pod-bearing  tribe,  and  the  extract  from  its 
root  is  well  known,  and  much  used  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  juice,  or  Spanish 
Liquorice  ; its  demulcent  properties  render 
it  very  useful  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations;  it  is  also  used  in  heartburn, 
and  may  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities 
ivithout  disordering  the  stomach,  or  causing 
thirst.  This  extract  is  often  used  to  cover 
the  taste  of  more  nauseous  medicines. 
Good  Spanish  juice  is  hard  and_  brittle, 
breaking  short  off  when  struck ; it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of 
lozenges,  the  Bath  Pipe  and  Pontefract 
Cakes  among  others.  A soft  Extract  of 
Liquorice  is  used  by  druggists  in  the  coin 
position  of  pills,  and  the  powdered  root  ift 
also  much  employed. 

Liriodendron  Tultpifera.  The  Tulip 
Tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  a stimulating 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  in  America  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark  in  intermit- 
tent fever;  and  has  also  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  chronic  rheumatism  and  dys- 
pepsia; the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from 
1 scruple  to  2 drachms. 

Lisping.  A species  of  psellismus,  or  de- 
fective enunciation;  sometimes  caused  by 
an  unusual  length  of  tongue;  sometimes 
by  the  loss  of  the  front  teeth,  but  often  by 
affectation.  See  Psellismus. 

Lithagogue  (Greek  lithoSy  a stone,  and 
agOy  to  expel).  Any  medicine  given  to 
dissolve  or  expel  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Litharge  (Greek  lithoSy  and  argyroSy 
silver).  An  oxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  vitrification ; this  is  produced  in 
the  process  of  refining  which  lead  under- 
goes for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  silver 
which  it  contains;  when  white,  the  sub- 
stance is  called  Litharge  of  Silver ; when 
red,  Litharge  of  Gold. 

Lithia  (Greek  lithosy^  a stone).  A name 
applied  to  the  Protoxide  of  Lithium,  an 
alkali  discovered  in  the  earthy  mineral 
called  Petalite,  and  hence  termed  Lithia 
from  a stone ; it  appears,  in  its  properties, 
to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  alkalis  and  the  earths.  A urinary 
caculus  has  also  been  called  LitMuy  as  well 
as  Lithiasisy  and  Lithus. 

From  the  same  root  we  get  also  several 
other  medical  terms,  such  as  LithopedioHy 
a kind  of  stony  mass  into  which  the  foetus 
has  been  converted  in  the  uterus;  when 
this  assumes  the  character  of  bone,  it  is 
termed  osteo-pedion.  Then  we  have  also 
Lithic  Acidy  a principle  which  is  constautly 
present  in  healthy  urine,  and  which  is 
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gPDeratod  bv  the  action  of  tlie  kidney's  ; its 
salts  are  called  JJthates  or  Urates  ; Litho- 
triptics  or  Lithonthriptics  are  also  names 
given  to  medicines  given  to  dissoh^e  stone 
in  the  bladder ; and  Liihontriptor,  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  used  for  crushing, 
or  reducing  calculi  to  small  pieces,  so  that 
it  can  pass  out  with  the  urine. 

Lithotomy  is  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  in  order  to  extract  a stone 
there.  We  have  various  modes  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  into  the  particulars 
of  which  we  need  not  enter,  for,  of  coui'se, 
only  a surgeon  could  attempt  to  perform  it ; 
for  one  of  these,  the  lateral  operation,  a 
peculiar  instrument  is  used  by  the  French 
surgeons,  which  they  call  Lithotome-cache^ 

Litmus,  sometimes  called  Turnsole.  This 
is  a blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  Lichen 
Orcilla.  in  an  early  stage  of  its  preparation 
it  is  of  a purplish  red  colour,  and  is  then 
called  Archil  or  Orchil.  Litmus  paper, 
which  is  prepared  by  digesting  powdered 
Litmus  in  Water,  and  saturating  white 
paper  in  the  Solution,  and  then  drying  it, 
IS  used  bv  chemists  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  Free  Acid,  whicli  instantly  turns 
the  blue  into  a bright  red. 

Liver.  This  is  the  largest  glandular  ap- 
paratus in  the  body,  and  one  of  its  most 
important  offices  is  to  secrete  the  bile  ; it  is 
divided  into  three  lobes— viz.  the  Greater, 
the  Smaller,  and  the  Lobulus  Spigelii.  The 
first  is  situated  in  tlie  right  hypochondriac 
region  of  the  abdomen  ; the  second  in  the 
epigastric  region  ; and  the  third  in  the  left 
side  of  the  great  lobe,  having  two  prolonga- 
tions. which  have  been  termed  the  Lobulus 
caudatus  and  the  Lobulus  quadratus. 

The  Liver  weighs  on  the  average  about 
four  pounds  ; although  to  the  naked  eye  it 
looks  like  a solid  substance,  it  is  yet  what 
is  called  a compound  gland,  that  is,  made 
up  of  a number  of  smaller  glands,  bound  to- 
gether by  cellular  or  areolar  tissue.  Each  of 
these  little  glands,  or  lobules,  as  they  are 
called,  is  about  the  size  of  a millet  seed, 
and  is  composed  of  a minute  ramification 
of  the  hepatic  artery  and  vein— the  vessels 
whose  special  office  it  is  to  afford  nutriment 
to  the  Liver — of  a branch  of  a portal  vein 
by  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  intes- 
tines through  the  Liver  to  the  heart,  and 
which  is  forced  into  the  cells  of  the  duct, 
which  conveys  the  bile  oft'  from  the  Liver. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  this  bile  is  en- 
tirely seci'eted  from  the  venous  blood,  it 
may  be  of  the  portal  system ; or  if  it  con- 
tinues in  the  hepatic  veins,  having  passed 
into  them  from  the  hepatic  arteiy.  By  this 
theory  we  can  well  understand  how  any  im- 


pediment in  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  Li  ver 
to  the  heart  is  likely  to  cause  congestion  of 
the  former  organ,  and  how,  on  ,the  other 
hand,  any  obstructions  in  the  Liver  is  likely 
to  act  upon  the  heart  and  cause  irregularity 
of  operation  there  ; thus,  with  sluggish 
Liver  we  get  febrile  and  often  irregular 
pulsations.  As  soon  as  the  bile  is  formed^ 
or  secreted  in  the  cells  of  <-he  Liver,  as  much 
of  it  as  is  required  to  form  Chyle  (which  see) 
passes  into  the  digestive  canal,  while  any 
overplus  passes  into  that  convenient  reser- 
voir the  Gall  Bladder  (which  see) . 

Having  thus  an  important  duty  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  Liver  should 
be  kept  free  from  disturbing  agencies,  so 
that  it  may  be  in  a proper  condition  for  the 
discharge  of  its  functions.  The  evil  to 
which  it  is  most  liable  is  a disturbance  of 
its  circulation,  causing  either  active  or 
passive  congestion,  both  of  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  conditions  of  the  organ; 
in  the  former  case,  there  willbe  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  bile;  in  the  latter  case,  pro- 
bably a decrease,  or  an  altered  state  of  the 
secretion.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of 
the  organ  occurs,  but  this  is  more  common 
in  hot  climates  than  with  us  ; it  is  called  in 
scientific  language  Hepatitis ; in  this  dis- 
ease we  have  suspension  of  the  secretion 
altogether,  and  a softening  or  hardening  of 
the  substance  of  the  Liver,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses,  according  to  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Active  Congestion  of  the  Liver  may  be  a 
consequence  of  an  irritated  state  of  its 
tissues,  owing,  probably,  to  the  retention  in 
the  blood  of  the  materials  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  kidneys,  the 
skin,  or  some  other  excretory  organ ; or  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  pressure  of  too  much 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  food ; or  there 
may  be  some  local  cause,  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  Liver  itself.  Either  of  these 
will  tend  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile, 
and  cause  what  are  called  bilious  disorders 
of  the  stomach. 

Passive  Congestion  of  the  Liver  is  usually 
the  result  of  some  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  organ,  or 
to  its  return  from  thence ; the  mischief  may 
be  an  impeded  action  of  the  heart,  or  a de- 
fective operation  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs ; or  it  may  be  caused  by  continued 
pressure  upon  the  seat  of  the  Liver,  such  as 
results  from  leaning  at  a desk,  or  remaining 
in  a stooping  position  ; persons  of  sedentary 
habits  are  likely  to  be  affected  in  this  way. 
It  may  be  merely  what  is  called  “a  sluggish 
liiver  there  is  a diminution  in  the 
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(jmmtity  of  the  bile,  but  no  alteration  of 
its  q^ualtity ; in  the  more  severe  forms  of 
Passive  Congestion,  liowever,  the  bile,  after 
its  secretion  has  been  suspended  for  a time, 
becomes  acrid  and  plentitul,  causing,  Avhen 
it  passes  into  the  intestines,  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

The  Sympto7Hs  of  Congestion  are  generally 
great  uneasiness  in  the  right  side,  and  a 
dull,  heavy  pain  near  to  the  shoulder-blade 
of  that  side ; if  active^  as  before  observed, 
the  bile  will  be  plentiful,  colouring  the 
evacuations,  and  producing  often  a bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  leading  sometimes 
to  Jaundice  (which  see)  ; iipasaive^  there  is 
also  the  same  uneasiness  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  Liver,  with  a diminished  flow 
of  bile,  or  a changed  condition  of  it,  as 
before  described  ; and  after  awhile  there  is 
probably  acute  inflammation  set  up,  which 
generally  seizes  on  the  substance  of  the 
Liver,  and  involves  the  whole,  or  only  a 
part  of  it ; most  commonly  the  former  is  the 
case. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation  there 
is  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  is  increased 
on  pressure,  or  when  a deep  breath  is 
drawn;  there  is  us uall}',  too,  quick  bro.ath- 
ing,  often  a cough,  but  not  always  either  of 
these.  Nearly  always  there  is  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  and  more  or  less  of  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
Bkin;  occasionally  absolute  jaundice ; the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  the  fauces  either 
pale  and.  clayey,  or  tinged  with  greenish 
yellow  bile  : vomiting,  too,  is  sometimes  a 
evmptora. 

T/r«<m««^ofacuteIjiverinflammaticnshould 
be  active  measures  of  depletion  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  If  the  system  will 
bear  it,  there  should  be  Cupping  or  Leeching 
over  the  seat  of  the  organ,  to  be  followed  up 
with  hot  Bran  Poultices,  and  afterwards  by 
a Blister,  the  latter  to  be  several  time^  re- 
peated, if  required  ; the  bowels  should  be 
freely  opened,  and  the  system  reduced  by 
Calomel  combined  with  Colocynth,  or  some 
other  active  purgative,  to  be  followed  by  a 
saline  aperient  mixture  as  under.  EpsomSalts 
6 drachms.  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia 
loz.,  Tartrate  of  Potash  2 grains.  Wine  of 
Colchicum  1 drachm.  Camphor  Mixture, 
sufficient  to  make  6 ounces ; 1 oz.  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours.  The  Calomel 
be  kept  up  for  some  time  in  small  doses, 
combined  with  Opium  if  the  pain  is  violent. 
When  there  is  reason  to  belive  that  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place,  the  treatment  must 
be  altered,  and  nourishing  food  and  tonics 
given  with  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  Muria- 
tic, with  Gentian.  In  chronic  inflammation 


the  pains  may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  dry 
cu])ping,  repeated  blisters,  and  small  doses 
of  Mercury;  Grey  Powder  with  Bhubarb,  or 
Blue  Pill  will  be  best.  Epsom  Salts,  oi 
Cheltenham  Waters  should  be  taken  regu- 
larly, with  moderate  exercise.  T,  light  but 
nourishing  diet,  and  if  possible,  change  o/ 
air  and  scene.  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting Liver  disease  see  Bile^  Byspep&ia^ 
Jaundice^  ^c. 

I.rviD  or  LrviDiTY  (Latin  liveo^  to  be  black 
and  blue).  The  discolouration  which  occurs 
in  the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart, 
&c.  Also  the  bluish  mark  caused  by  a blow 
or  fall,  and  the  dark  circle  round  the  eye 
which  may  be  observed  in  some  fonns  of 
disease. 

Lixivia  (Latin  lix  or  licis).  Anciently 
applied  to  water  or  liquor  in  general ; or  to  a 
lye  or  ley  made  of  ashes,  and  therefore  to  the 
impure  potash : Pliny  called  this  Lixivius 
ednis,  Ley-ashes,"  Lixivium  vinum  is  the 
j uice  which  runs  from  grapes  before  they  are 
pressed ; Lixivation  denotes  the  application 
of  water  to  a saline  body,  the  solution  ob- 
tained being  the  lixivium  or  ley  ; Lixivium 
tartari,  or  tartar-ley  is  the  lAquor  PotasscB 
sub-carhonates  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias — 
in  which  also  we  find  several  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term  Lixivia. 

Lobe  (Latin  lobus).  A term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  particular  organs,  such  as  to 
the  brain,  \vhose  lower  surface  is  divided 
into  the  anterior.,  middle,  and  postcrioy 
Lobes  ; the  liver,  lungs,  and  ear,  whose  lower 
external  part  is  called  a Lobe  ; the  Lobus  oi 
Morgagni,  a lobe  at  the  base  of  the  prostrate, 
named  after  the  discoverer. 

Lobelia  Inflata.  This  is  the  scientific 
name  of  the  Indian  tobacco  or  Emetic  Weed, 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliaceoe, 
which  is  common  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  whole  plant  is  dried  and 
used  medicinally  ; it  owes  its  activity  to  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  called  lobelina,  and  is  a 
good  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  in  small 
doses;  in  large,  antispasmodic,  sedative, 
and  emetic ; becoming,  in  over  doses,  poi- 
sonous like  tobacco.  It  is  sometimes  given 
to  relax  the  muscles  in  strangulated  heniia, 
strictures,  &c.  ; but  more  commonly  to  re- 
lieve spasmodic  asthma.  To  produce  vo- 
miting the  Infusion  may  be  given  in  half- 
ounce  doses  every  half-hour,  or  the  Powder 
in  from  5 to  10  grain  doses,  beginning  with 
the  smallest,  and  gradually  increasing,  in 
plenty  of  Warm  Water.  The  dose  of  the 
Extract  is  from  1 to  2 grains ; of  the  Tinc- 
ture from  half  a drachm  to  2 drachms ; of 
the  Etherial  Tincture  from  10  minims  to  1 
drachm.  There  is  also  a Syrup  and  Vinegar 
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of  Lobelia,  but  they  are  very  rarely  used, 
and  not  easily  attainable. 

I.oBELiA  Syphilitica,  The  Blue  Cardi- 
nal Flower,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Lo- 
heliacecCj  which  was  considered  by  the  North 
American  Indians  a specific  for  syphilis,  but 
was  found  on  trial  to  be  (luite  inefRcacious 
in  that  complaint.  It  is  emetic,  cathartic, 
and  diuretic  in  its  action.  _ 

Lobulus  is  the  diminitive  of  lohus^  signi- 
fying  a small  lobe,  such  as  the  L.  spigelu 
situated  at  the  left  of  the  lobe  of  the  Liver, 
(which  see)  ; Lobule  of  the  par  vagim,  the 
name  given  to  a small  tuft  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cerebellum.  See  Brain, 

Locatelli’s  Balsam.  A nostrum  once 
in  high  repute,  but  now  deservedly  out  of 
use  ; its  composition  was  Ilog’s-lard,  Yellow 
Resin,  Olive  Oil,  Venice  Turpentine,  Yellow 
Wax,  and  Dragon’s  Blood  melted  together 
and  made  into  an  electuary ; and  this  de- 
lectable mixture  was  actually  swallowed  by 
thousands,  who  attributed  marvellous  effects 

Lochia  (Greek  locheyo,  to  bring  forth). 
The  uterine  discharge  which  takes  place 
some  days  after  childbirth  5 in  cattle  it  is 
called  the  cleansings.  See  Labour, 

Lock-jaw.  This  is  the  popular  name  for 
a spasmodic  seizure  of  a dreadful  and  gene- 
rally fatal  character,  which  surgeons  call 
tetanus.  By  this  disease,  not  only  are  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  but  those  also  of  the 
whole  body  thrown  more  or  less  into  spasm, 
often  so  violent  as  to  break  the  teeth  or 
bones.  The  most  common  form  of  this  fear- 
ful malady  is  that  in  which  the  muscles  of 


the  neck  and  throat  are  chiefly  afi’ected ; it 
generally  comes  on  in  a gradual  manner, 
there  is  slight  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  which  extends  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  causing  great  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing ; then  the  whole  muscles  of  the  face 
probably  become  implicated,  there  is  soon 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  the  spasmodic 
pain  extends  to  the  back  ; while  the  teeth 
become  so  (flosely  and  firmly  set  together 
that  no  food  of  any  kind  can  pass  them.  If 
the  spasm  extends  further  than  this,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  and,  lastly,  of  Hie  ex- 
tremities become  involved,  contracting  and 
drawing  the  body  to  the  side,  or  backward 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  form  an  arcb, 
resting  on  the  head  and  heels.  Dr.  Turner 
sa5’^s,  “ The  suffering  caused  by  the  tetanic 
spasm  is  frightful  to  contemplate ; the  face 
is  pale,  the  bones  contracted,  the  skin 
covering  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the  eyes 
fixed  and  prominent,  sometimes  suffused 
with  tears,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  drawn  in,  the  teeth  expanded, 
and  the  features  fixed  in  a sort  of  grin. 
The  breathing  is  performed  with  difficulty 
and  anguish  ; there  is  great  thirst,  and  the 
sufferings  are  greatly  increased  by  attempts 
to  swallow ; the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent, 
the  skin  is  covered  with  perspiration ; and 
yet,  with  all  this  torture  the  intellect  re- 
mains clear  and  unaffected.  Death  at  length 
closes  the  scene,  being  due  partly  to  suffo- 
cation, and  partly  to  exhaustion.” 

The  cause  of  tetanus  is  frequent  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  or  it  may  be  some  local 
injury,  such  as  a cut,  puncture,  or  laceration; 
it  more  commonly  results  from  either  of 
these  in  warm  climates,  although  intense 
cold  alone  has  not  unfrequently  produced 
it : it  often  affects  a large  number  of  the 
wounded  on  a field  of  battle,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
Lock-jaw,  which  is  produced,  by  a wound, 
will  sometimes  show  itself  in  four  days, 
sometimes  not  for  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  wound  has  been  received.^ 

The  common  treatment  for  it,  is  the  warm 
bath,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  enveloping 
the  whole  body  in  a blanket  wrung  out  of 
hot  water ; the  administration  of  enema^ 
consisting  of  thin  Gi’uel,  with  an  ounce  each 
of  Castor  Oil  and  Turpentine  : if  the  patient 
can  swallow,  give  large  doses  of  Opium- in 
the  liquid  form,  say  from  30  to  60_  drops  of 
Laudanum  every  half-hour,  until  it  mani- 
festly affects  the  system.  Cold  Water,  poured 
on  the  head  from  a considerable  height,  may 
also  be  of  service,  and  fricHon  with  a sti- 
mulant liniment,  such  as  Turpentine  and 
Opodeldoc,  down  the  course  of  the  spine,  ihe 
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itrength  must  be  supported  by  food  in  some 
way,  and  the  desperate  expedient  may  be  re- 
sorted to  of  knocking  out  a front  tooth  or  two, 
forthe  purpose  ofmakingan  opening,  through 
which  Beef  Tea  and  other  fluid  nourishment 
may  pass  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a 
tube;  sometimes  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
nose,  passing  it  behind  the  teeth,  and  some- 
times ov  means  of  a cl5"ster. 

Dr.  jTackson,  an  army  surgeon  in  India, 
where  tetanus  often  occurs  from  very  slight 
causes,  says,  that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of 
remedies,  but  has  found  none  of  much  ser- 
vice except  Chloroform  combined  with 
Indian  Hemp  and  Aloes — how  administered 
we  are  not  informed,  but  presume  that  it 
must  be  by  inhalation  of  the  first,  and  in- 
jection of  the  two  last. 

Locustic  Acid  (from  the  Latin  locusta,  a 
grasshopper) . An  acid  procured  fi’ora  grass- 
hoppers, differing  little  from  Acetic  Acid. 

Logwood.  The  wood  of  the  Kmnatoxy- 
lon  Campechianum^  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce^  shaved  or  rasped  small,  is 
used  medicinally,  in  the  form  of  Decoction, 
and  also  of  Extract,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  as  well  as  in  infantile  cholera. 
It  acts  as  an  astringent,  without  irritating 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  some  medicines 
of  this  class  do.  The  dose  of  the  Decoction, 
which  is  made  by  boiling  10  drachms  of  Log- 
wood Chips  in  a pint  and  a-half  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a pint,  is  from  1 to  2 
fluid  ounces ; or  for  a child  two  years  old, 
from  2 to  3 drachms  • of  the  Extract,  from 
10  to  20  grains  may  oe  taken. 


Loins.  See  Lumbus. 

Longevity — Length  of  Life.  The  dura' 
tion  of  human  life,  although  uncertain  as 
regards  the  individual,  is  yet  exactly  deter- 
minable on  the  average  of  a large  number 
of  cases ; were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
correct  basis  for  the  calculations  of  insurance 
companies,  which  rear  their  structures  of 
figures  upon  bills  of  mortality,  and  know  to 
a fraction  what  rate  of  premium  they  can 
safely  charge.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  calculations  which  enable 
them  to  do  this ; sufiicient  for  our  purpose 
will  it  be  to  speak  of  some  of  the  causes 
which  militate  against  the  duration  of  life. 
Neglect  in  childhood,  bad  and  insufficient 
food,  defective  ventilation  and  drainage, 
want  of  attention  to  cleanliness  in  house 
and  person,  unhealthy  occupations,  indul- 
gence in  excesses  of  any  Iciud  ; epidemic  and 
endemic  diseases,  arising,  often,  from  one 
or  more  of  the  above  causes : by  these  it  is 
that  our  bills  of  mortallity  are  swelled,  and 
thousands  ar^  hurried  to  their  graves  long 
before  the  natural  term  of  their  existence  is 
ended.  The  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  to  man  is  reached  by  compara- 
tively few ; and  although  we  now  and  then 
read  of  a case  of  great  longevity,  yet  this  is 
quite  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  there- 
fore a matter  of  wonderment.  See  Age^ 
Mortality. 

Longing.  The  morbid  appetite  which 
occurs  in  women  during  pregnancy — a crav- 
ing for  certain  articles  of  diet,  sometimes 
of  the  most  out-of-the-way  kind : if  they 
are  attainable,  and  not  actually  deleterious, 
it  is  best  to  satisfy  this  longing  ; if  not,  its 
gratification  may  be  denied,  withaut  danger 
of  the  consequences  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  follow  such  denial.  See  Lreg- 
nancy. 

Longitudinal.  A teinn  applied  to  two 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  See  Brain. 

Longus  Colli.  A long  muscle  at  the 
back  of  the  aesophagus,  which  supports  and 
bends  the  neck.  Longismus  do7'si  is  the 
name  applied  to  the^rauscle  between  tht 
spinous  processes  of  me  vertebrm  and  till 
angle  of  the  ribs. 

Long  Sight.  An  affection  of  the  vision 
in  which  the  objects  are  only  seen  correctly 
when  they  arc  a long  way  ofi’.  Cullen 
termed  it  Bysopia  proximorum ; it  is  the 
Vtie  longue  of  the  Erench  surgeons.  See 
Sight. 

Looseness,  or  Turging.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Loosestrife.  Scientific  name  Lythrum 
Salicaritty  a native  plant  of  the  natural 
Older  Lythracece.,  sometimes  called  Purple- 
spiked  Willow-herb ; has  demulcent  and 
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aBtringent  properties,  which  render  it  useful 
in  inveterate  diarrhcca.  Dose,  of  the  Pow- 
dered Herb,  1 drachm  three  times  a-day  ; of 


the  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  1 ounce  of 
the  Herb  in  a pint  of  Abater,  2 fluid  ounces 
may  bo  given. 

liOiiDOSis  (Greek  lordos,  curved).  Pro- 
curvation  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  or  an- 
terior crookedness.  Posterior  incurvation 
was  formerly  called  c^rtosis,  and  the  lateral 
form  hyhosis. 

Loti'ox  (Latin  lotid).  A wash,  or  any 
kind  of  liquid  remedy  intended  for  outward 
application  ; properly  the  term  includes 
collyria,  embrocations,  fomentations,  and 
liniments,  but  its  application  is  generally 
restricted  to  those  liquid  applications  in- 
tended for  any  part  of  the  body,  which  are 
laid  on  cold,  and  not  rubbed  in. 

The  Lotions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be 
found  mostly  under  the  heads  of  Aqua  and 
Liquor ; they  may  be  classed  in  four  divi- 
sions— viz.,  astringent,  cooling,  sedative, 
and  stimulating.  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
or  any  astringent  substance  in  solution,  also 
Ice,  and  very  Cold  Water,  make  the  first ; of 
the  second.  Plain  Water  is  a good  example, 
or  it  may  be  combined  with  one-third  of 
Spirit,  or  with  Vinegar ; the  Lead  Lotion, 
such  as  Goulard  Water,  is  also  cooling,  as 
well  as  astringent  and  sedative.  A lotion 
of  Prussic  Acid  possesses  the  latter  quality, 
as  do  Decoctions  of  Opium,  Poppy,  Hemlock, 
«fec.  Por  the  treatment  of  surface  inflamma- 
tions, sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  wounds, 
&c.,  Lotions  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 


aids  to  the  medical  man.  Various  formula 
for  their  preparation  will  be  found  scattered 
through  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  the 
diseases  or  injuries  in  wMch  they  are  chiefly 
used,  or  of  the  substances,  such  as  lead, 
which  form  their  bases. 

Louse.  This  humble  parasite  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  generally  the  accompaniment  of 
filth  and  squalor,  and  disease  and  wretched- 
ness, and  flourishes  and  increases  in  exact 


ratio  with  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness. The  mere  idea  of  it  is  repulsive  and 
disgusting,  and  when  we  examine  the  crea- 
ture under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it 
more  than  realises  all  our  preconceptions. 

Lovage.  The  Levisticum  Officinale  of 
botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural  order, 
Umbelliferce,  is  sometimes  grown  in  gardens 
as  a salad  plant. 


It  has  a strong  and  pe'  aliar  odour,  and 
abounds  with  a yellowish  , pale  green,  re- 
sinous  juice.  The  root?  and  fruit  are  aro- 
matic, stimulant,  and  di  qflioretic,  and  have 
been  used  as  remedies,  for  flatulency,  and 
hysterical  disorders  arising  from  uterine 
obstructions : Lovage  Cordtal^^  is  prepared 
by  steeping  the  fresh  roots  in  brandy,  it 
was  once  a favourite  stomachic,  but  we  sel- 
dom or  ever  hear  of  it  now, 
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SriKii'S.  This  is  a state  of  mind 
j^fiierally  associated  'with  dyspepsia,  in 
which  ail  kinds  of  imaginary  evils  are  cou- 
jiavd  up,  and  the  slightest  pain,  or  unusual 
feeling,  is  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of 
some  dreadful  malady  ; persons  so  affected 
always  fancy  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
danger,  and  hence  are  fearful  and  irresolute 
in  the  steps  they  are  called  upon  to  take  ; 
thev  may  be  of  sound  mind  in  other  respects, 
but  in  regard  to  their  own  bodily  state  and 
condition  are  decidedly  monomaniacs.  The 
affection  appears  to  depend  upon  a want  of 
energy  in  the  brain,  the  causes  of  which  are 
various,  it  may  arise  from  intense  study, 
some  great  stroke  of  affliction,  iadolence 
and  inactivity,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  ve- 
nereal or  other  excesses,  or  deranged  diges- 
tion. In  either  case  the  patient  should  be 
treated  \vith  gentleness  and  consideration, 
so  as  to  show  that  interest  is  taken  in  his 
welfare,  he  can  never  be  either  laughed  or 
forced  out  of  his  delusion,  therefore  the  en- 
deavour should  be  to  direct  his  attention — 
to  take  him  out  of  himself  as  it  were. 
Change  of  scene,  cheerful  society,  engaging 
the  mind  in  some  art  or  pursuit,  w'hich 
although  not  too  laborous,  requires  the  use 
of  the  mental  powers  ; exercise,  tepid  and 
shower  baths,  are  among  the  remedial  mea- 
sures in  this  case.  The  bodily  health  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  preserved  by  such 
means  as  may  be  necessary.  See  Hypo- 
chondriasis, Xervousness,  Vapours. 

Loxia  (Greek  loxos,  twisted).  Wry  Neck 
(which  see).  From  this  root  we  have  the 
term  loxarthros,  an  obliquity  of  a joint, 
without  spasm  or  taxation. 

Lozenges.  (Latin  Trochisci).  These 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  chiefly  of 
sugar  are  much  relished  by  children  ; and 
are,  thei'efore,  often  made  use  of  as  vehicles 
for  the  administration  of  medicines,  espe- 
cially of  such  as,  from  their  powerful  nature, 
are  divisible  into  very  small  doses.  In 
throat  affections  also,  and  other  cases  where 
It  is  desirable  to  apply  the  remedial  agent 
gradually.  Lozenges  are  useful : thus.  Ni- 
trate of  Potash  may  be  advantageously 
taken  in  this  way,  and  also  Ipecacuanha  and 
Morphine,  where  there  is  constriction  or 
bronchial  irritation ; only  in  the  case  of  the 
opiate,  as  in  that  of  other  strong  medicines, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise quantity  contained  in  each  Lozenge,  so 
that  an  overdose  be  not  given : sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  this  by  Lozenge 
makers  and  venders  generally,  so  that  the 
medical  practitioner  scarcely  likes  to  recom- 
mend this  method  of  administration,  al- 
though he  knows  the  advantage  of  it  in 


many  cases.  Very  little  is  done  by  the 
apothecary  now  in  the  way  of  making 
lozenges,  this  branch  of  the  business  being 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  confec- 
tioner, wfflo  often  adulterates  the  sugar  with 
“ daff,”  a mineral  white,  in  other  words 
Plaster  ^of  Paris.  Sugar  confections  are 
very  commonly  adulterated  in  this  way, 
and  sometimes  to  a large  extent,  and  the 
colouring  matter  Avhich  renders  them  so  gay 
and  attractive,  is  frequently  of  a most 
poisonous  nature,  so  that  one  is  almost 
afraid  of  giving  or  recommending  sweets  to 
children.  If  given  at  all,  they  had  better 
be  the  transparent  uncoloured  kinds.  We 
are  not  speaking  now  of  the  medicated 
Lozenges,  of  which  there  are  inthePharma- 
copaeia  10  different  sorts,  viz. — Acacia  Lo- 
zenges {Trochisci  Acacice)  made  with  Gum 
Arabic,  Starch  and  Sugar,.  Tartai'ic  Acid 
Lozenges  (T.  Acidi  Tartarici),  made  with 
Tartaric  Acid,  Sugar,  and  Volatile  Oil  of 
Lemons  ; much  as  the  common  Acidulated 
Drops  ought  to  be,  but  these  we  fear  are  too 
often  prepared  with  Sulphuric  Acid.  Chalk 
Lozenges  {T.  Cretcc),  made  with  Prepared 
Chalk,  Gum,  Nutmeg,  and  Sugar ; good  for 
looseness  of  the  bowels  in  children.  Li- 
quorice Lozenges  {T.  Glycyrrhizoe),  made 
with  Extract  of  Liquorice,  Gum,  and  Sugar; 
much  like  the  Bath  Pipe.  Lettuce 
Lozenges  (T.  Lactucarii),  made  with  Ex- 
tract of  Lettuce  or  Lactucarium  ; slightly 
anodyne.  Magnesia  Lozenges  {T.  May- 
nesice),  made  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
Nutmeg,  and  Sugar;  good  for  acidity  and 
heartburn.  Morphine,  and  Morphine  and 
Ipecacuanha  Lozenges  {T.  Morphice  and  T. 
Morphice  etipecacuanhosj , anodyne  and  ex- 
pectorant. Opium  Lozenges,  the  same.  Pep- 
permint Lozenges  {T  .Mentha  Tiperitice), 
good  for  flatulency.  Soda  Lozenges  {T.  Soda 
Ticarbonatis),  anti-acid.  There  are  also 
Cinnamon,  Ginger,  Eose,  Tolu,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  Lozenges,  for  which  there  are 
no  authorititive  formula  given,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  recognised  in  medical 
practice.  See  Sweets. 

Lues  Venerea.  Latin  for  the  plague  of 
Venus ; an  old  name  for  venereal  disease, 
or  syphilis,  &c.  ; it  has  also  been  called 
Morbus  Aphrodishis^  Morbus  GalUcus,  and 
several  other  names. 

Lumbus,  the  loins.  From  this  root  we  have 
Lumbar,  the  designation  of  nerves,  arteries, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  loins  ; 
hence  also  the  Lumbo- abdominal,  ox  Lumbar 
plexus,  the  Ljumbo-sacral  nerves,  and  the 
Inmibo-dorsal  region;  xaA  lAdubar  absecss, 
a chronic  collection  of  pus  ivhich  forms  in 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  loins  behind 
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the  peritoneum,  and  descends  in  the  course  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  hence  is  sometimes  called 
Tsoal  Abscess. 

IjUMBAGO  (Latin  lumbus,  the  loins).  A 
rheumatic  aftection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins.  This,  as  many  of  us  well  know, 
is  an  extremely  paint ul  afiection ; the 
pain  being  aggravated  by  any  action  which 
brings  the  muscles  involved  in  the  dis- 
order into  play.  Like  sciatica,  it  is  but  a 
modification  of  rheumatism ; nevertheless, 
i.t  requires,  in  some  measure,  a peculiar 
treatment.  When  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  much  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  leeching  or  cup- 
ping is  advisable,  with  aperients  and  dia- 
phoretics ; 3 grains  of  Calomel  at  night, 
with  about  10  grains  of  Compound  Ipeca- 
cuanha Powder,  and  a Senna  draught  in 
the  morning,  following  it  up  with  this  mix- 
ture : Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
ounces;  Wine  of  Colchicum,  1 drachm; 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  and  Simple  Syrup, 
of  each  2 drachms;  Camphor  Mixture,  4 
ounces ; take  a fourth  part  about  every  four 
hours.  The  Dover’s  Powder  should  be  con- 
tinued every  night — not  the  Calomel ; about 
a couple  of  doses  of  this,  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  so,  wilt  be  found  sufficient.  Warm 
applications  to  the  loins  will  afford  great 
relief;  one  of  the  best  is  a large  bran  poul- 
tice, applied  quite  hot  all  over  the  loins 
Dr.  Graves  recommends  a stream  of  hot  wa- 
ter, directed  with  considerable  force  against 
the  part ; it  is  beneficial  not  only  on  account 
of  the  heat,  but  also  for  the  mechanical  im- 
pulse which  it  gives.  When  there  is  no 
fever  with  the  Lumbago,  the  best  medicine 
is  Volatile  Tincture  of  Guaiacum,  1 drachm 
in  Cinnamon  Water,  three  times  a day, 
with  the  Dover’s  Powder  at  night,  and  fric- 
tion with  Soap  Liniment,  and  Tincture  of 
Aconite,  or  Opium,  about  a drachm  to  the 
ounce  ; or  apply  a Belladonna  Plaister, 
keeping  the  bowels  freely  open  with  a Colo- 
cynth  Pill  occasionally,  or  a draught  of 
Senna,  or  Compound  Decoction  of  xVloes._ 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  with  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  may  be  also  given  with  advan- 
tage. In  obstinate  cases.  Acupuncture, 
Electricity,  and  Galvanism,  have  each  and 
all  been  successfully  applied.  The  following 
is  a good  form  for  a liniment  to  bo  used  in 
such  cases  t Strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia, 
Tincture  of  Opium,  Spirit  of  Turpentine, 
and  Olive  Oil,  equal  quantities;  rub  in 
warm,  night  and  morning.  See  Ithcuma- 
tism,  Sciatica. 

Lumbricijs  (Latin  for  slippery)  is  another 
name,  from  this  root  whence  we  hay eAscaniS 
LmibricoidiSj  the  long  round  worm  found 


in  the  intestines ; and  Lumbricus  Cucurbi’- 
tinus^  the  Gourd  Worm,  so  called  because  its 
joints  when  broken  present  the  appearance  of 
a gourd. 

Lumbricales  (Latin  lumbricus.,  an  earth- 
worm). A name  given  to  four  muscles  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  which  are  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
earth-worm. 

Luna  (Latin  for  the  moon) . An  old  al- 
chj'mical  name  for  silver,  hence  Nitrate  of 
Silver  was  termed  Lunar  caustic. 

Lunar  Caustic  (Latin  luna^  the  moon). 
A name  given  by  the  old  alchymists  to  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver  (which  see). 

Luna  Cornea  (Latin  for  horn  silver). 
A name  for  the  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Luna  Fixata  (literally  fixed  moon)  was 
a name  given  to  the  Oxide  or  Flowers  of 
Zinc,  formerly  much  used  as  a remedy  in 
chronic  affections.  See  Zmc. 

Lunacy.  Applied  to  madness,  because  it 
was  considered  that  mad  people  were  much 
affected  by  changes  of  the  moon.  See  In- 
sanity. 

Luncheon.  This,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  a kind  of  intermediate  meal  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner ; the  necessity 
for  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
length  of  interval  between  these  two  meals. 
With  the  classes  who  dine  late  it  is  really 
necessary  that  they  should  take  sorne  suste- 
nance about  one  or  two  o’clock,  but  it  should 
be  of  the  lightest  description— a little  fruit, 
with  a crust  of  bread,  or  a biscuit,  ought  to 
be  sufficient ; but,  too  often,  the  Luncheon  is 
more  like  a dinner,  and,  superadded  to  that 
heavy  meal,  gives  the  digestive^  organs 
too  much  work.  Where  the  dinner  is  taken 
at  mid-day,  or  thereabout,  of  course  no 
Luncheon  is  required,  unless  the  breakfast 
is  a very  early  one ; and  when  Luncheon  is 
taken  before  a late  dinner  no  supper  can  be 
required ; four  meals  a day  being  quite  as 
much  as  the  stomach  should  be  burdened 
with.  It  was  formerly  customary  for  Eng- 
lish labourers  to  have  their  “lunch”  or 
“ elevener”  between  their  early  bi’eakfast 
and  mid-day  dinner,  and  again  between 
that  meal  and  their  late  tea,  which  was  also 
supper,  and  working  hard  they  required  it ; 
most  of  them,  we  fear,  must  now  be  satisfied 
with  three  meals  a day,  without  their  half- 
meals to  help  them  on.  See  Diet.,  Meals. 

Lungs  These  are  two  vesicular  organs 
situated  in  the  thorax  or  chest,  the  cavity 
of  which,  together  with  the  heart  and  larger 
blood  vessels,  they  nearly  fill  up ; so  that 
when  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  compressed, 
the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  minute  air  cells 
of  which  the  lungs  are  composed,  into  tho 
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K'Yeral  elastic  membranes  (the  bronchi) 
connected  with  them ; these  bronchial  pas- 
sages afterwards  unite,  and  form  one  tube, 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  through  which  the 
air  passes  upwards  and  downwards  in  the 
act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  or  breath- 
ing, as  it  is  popularly  called.  A reference 
to  the  following  diagram  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  this  more  clearly. 
Hei'o  it  -will  be  seen  how  each  division  of 
the  Lungs  (1,  1)  occupies  its  own  side  of  the 
chest ; the  left  is  the  smallest  of  the  two, 
because  the  heart,  Avhose  place  (4)  is  be- 
tween the  Lungs,  takes  up  more  room  on 
that  side  than  the  other.  The  windpipe, 
or  trachea,  at  the  top  has  the  larynx,  or 
organ  of  voice ; while  the  lower  extremity 
divides  into  two  branches  or  bronchi,  one 
for  each  Lung,  on  entering  which  it  divides 
and  subdivides  into  extremely  minute  tubes, 
which  terminate  in  the  air  cells,  small  mem- 
braneous cavities,  on  the  walls  of  which  the 


blood  circulates  in  a network  of  veins,  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which 
is  drawn  in  by  eacli  inspiration,  and  so  ob- 
tains its  duo  supply  of  oxygen  ; that,  and 
vther  gases  of  which  the  air  is  composed 
making  its  way  through  the  extremely 
thin  membrane  which  forms  the  air-cells : 
thus  noxious,  as  well  as  healthful  va- 
pours, or  gases,  are  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  men  are  poisoned  by  breath- 
ing, as  well  as  by  eating  and  drinking,  delc- 
teiious  substances.  If  we  examine  the 
6tru(  turo  of  the  Lungs,  we  find  that  it  is 
porous  like  a sponge ; when  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
increased,  the  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
vacuurn,  and  expansion  of  the  Lungs  takes 
place;  then,  the  muscular  movement  ceasing, 
the  ribs,  by  their  weight  and  elasticity, 
coutfaot  and  forc(‘  oat  the  air,  and  this 


alternate  expansion  and  contraction  con- 
stitutes breathing,  in  the  act  of  which 
we  see  the  chest  rise  and  fixll.  The  tubes, 
air  cells,  and  blood  vessels  of  the  Lungs  are 
held  together  by  what  is  called  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  whole  are  enveloped  in  a 
membrane  which  covers  their  surface  and 
also  the  under  surface  of  the  ribs,  for  which 
latter  purpose  it  is  reflected  back;  this 
membrane  is  called  the  Fleura  (\vhich  see)  ; 
also  Bronchi.,  Glottis,  and  Bary7ix — all 
organs  intimately  connected  with  the  Lungs, 
and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Re- 
spiratioji  (which  see) ; also  Breathing. 

A reference  to  the  cut  given  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Heart  (see  Vol.  1 p.  366) 
will  show  the  relative  size  and  positions  of 
these  two  most  important  organs  more 
clearly  than  the  above  diagram. 

We  know  that  the  action  of  the  Lungs 
may  be  forced  or  increased  by  an  exercise  of 
the  will ; in  this  case  other  muscles  than 
those  usually  employed  are  called  into  play ; 
hence  the  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  often  ob- 
served in  asthmatic  people,  and  others  with 
whom  breathing  is  difficult.  Mental  emo- 
tion, and  increased  bodily  exertion,  will  also 
cause  an  accelerated  action  of  the  Lungs, 
as  will  those  inflammatory  and  other 
diseases  which  stimulate  arterial  action. 
From  15  to  22  is  the  average  number  of 
respirations  in  a minute,  under  common 
circumstances ; but  this  number  may,  and 
often  is,  very  greatly  increased  by  excite- 
ment, exercise,  or  disease. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Lungs  in  a 
healthy  condition  is  about  40  ounces ; they 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a conical  shape,  em- 
bracing the  heart  between  them,  being  in- 
ternally  concave  to  receive  this  organ,  and 
externally  convex  to  suit  the  concavity  of 
the  chest;  in  their  narrow  part  upward  they 
extend  a little  above  the  fifth  rib,  their 
broad  and  slightly  concave  bases  resting 
upon  the  diaphragm,  and  extending  further 
down  behind  than  before  : their  colour  is  a 
pinkish  gray  mottled  with  black — their  shape 
we  have  already  explained,  they  hang  free 
in  the  chest  except  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  spine,  or  rather  to  the  mediastinum 
by  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  by 
the  bronchial  tubes  on  either  side ; the 
areola,  or  cellular  tissue,  which  connects  to- 
gether the  arteries,  veins,  or  cells,  &c.,  is 
called  the  Barenchy'ma  of  the  Lungs,  and 
constitutors  the  second  distinct  tissue,  of 
which  they  are  composed;  the  1st,  or  outer, 
being  the  pleura,  and  the  3rcl,  or  inner,  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages,  or  (;ella 
into  which  the  air  enters  when  we  breathe. 
So  great  is  their  number,  that  they  hav8 
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been  calculated  to  amount  to  170,000,000, 
forming  a surface  thirty  times  greater  than 
the  human  body.  Every  one  of  these  cells 
is  provided  with  a network  of  blood-vessels, 
b}’’  means  of  which  the  blood  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  air  over  every 
portion  of  their  surface.  When  this  great 
amount  is  taken  into  consideration,  wo  shall 
at  once  feel  how  necessary  it  is  to  supply 
pure  air  to  the  Lungs  with  every  breath  we 
breathe.  Here  then  we  have  a beautiful 
and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  in 
which  the  purification  of  the  blood  is  ef- 
fected, and  the  power  of  which,  of  producing 
at  will  a current  of  air  through  the  Lungs, 
makes  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds  easy. 

The  Lungs  of  an  infant  before  birth  are 
dark  red,  and  contracted  into  a small  space, 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest ; they  are 
firm  and  specifically  heavier  than  water,  in 
wliich  therefore  they  sink,  whether  entire 
or  cut  into  pieces ; tliey  also  give  out  little 
or  no  blood,  and  no  air-Wbbles  arise 
from  them ; this,  therefore,  is  considered 
a good  test  whether  a newly-born  infant 
found  dead,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
was  really  born  so  ; if  it  has  ever  breathed 
the  Lungs  will  have  become  inflated,  so 
as  to  float  on  water ; they  will  then  be  of 
a pale-red  colour,  and  appear  of  a loose 
spongy  texture  ; having  expanded,  too,  so  as 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  cover  the 
heart,  as  we  see  them  in  the  diagram  of  that 
organ  above  referred  to. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  Lungs  are  mostly 
liable,  are  all,  in  their  first  stages,  of  an  in- 
flammatory character ; and  it  is  important  to 
ascertain,  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked,  in 
which  of  the  various  tissues,  or  other  struc- 
tures, the  mischief  resides.  Fletcrisp,  Fneu- 
monia  and  Bronchitis,  are  the  three  chief 
forms  of  Lung  disease,  and  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  them  will  be  found  un- 
der their  several  headspsee  also  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Croup,  hooping  Cough,  In- 
flammation, Fthisis,  The  state  of  tlio 
Imngs  can  generally  be  ascertained  with  tolc- 
lable  certainty  by  means  of  Auscultation 
(uliich  see);  the  passage  of  air  into,  and 
tlii'ough  them,  givingrise  to  certain  definite 
SOU! ids  well  understood  by  the  practised  ear, 
'.ipplied  closely  to  the  outside  of  the  chest, 
either  with  or  without  a stethoscope.  When 
the  Lungs  are  not  aflected,  these  sounds  vary 
but  sliglitly  in  different  individuals;  so  that 
iiiiy  deviation  from  their  ordinary  and 
natural  tone,  oi  compass,  is  easily  detected  as 
an  indication  of  disease,  which  sometimes 
renders  the  Lung,  so  solid,  that  the  air  cannot 
penetrate  its  tissues,  and  sometimes  fills  tho 

vity  which  contains  dfc  with  water;  in 


either  case  percussion  will  but  make  a dull 
heavy  sound.  Then  the  power  of  conducting 
sound  varies  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  structure,  so  that  an  application  from 
without  is  sure  to  produce  such  a responso 
from  within,  as  gives  the  skilled  physician 
all  the  information  whi<'h  he  requires.  To 
illiterate  persons,  this  process  of  sounding 
the  chest  doubtless  appears  very  mysterious, 
and  he  who  can  thus  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  Lungs,  or  any  other  in- 
ternal organ  must  appear  to  them  something 
like  a magician  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
such  investigations  are  conducted,  and  when 
once  understood,  the  mystery  ceases.  It  re- 
quires, however,  a delicate  sense  of  hearing, 
and  considerable  experience  in  this  branch  of 
therapeutics  to  enable  one  to  give  a decided 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  progress  of 
any  mischief  which  may  be  going  on  in  the 
pulmonary  cavity  of  the  body. 

Lungwort.  '^\\o  Fulmonaria  Officinalis 
of  the  natural  order  Foragacece,  has  been  so 
called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 


of  the  lungs  ; it  is  mucilaginous  and  slight- 
ly astringent,  and  is  regarded  as  emollient 
and  pectoral ; when  burnt  it  yields  about 
the  seventh  of  its  weight  of  ashes,  which 
are  very  bitter. 

LuruLiN.  A name  given  by  Hr.  Ives  to 
the  active  principle  of  the  llumulus  Lupuhis, 
or  Hop  (which  see). 

Lupus  (Latin  for  a wolf).  A tubercular 
affection,  occurring  especially  abo-ut  the 
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face,  commoiil}'  ending  in  ragged  ulcerations 
of  the  nose,  cheeks,  foi-elicad,  e}^elids,  and 
lips.  It  is  so  called  from  its  eating  away 
the  tlesli  like  a wolf ; it  is  sometimes  called 
Xoli  me  Tang  ere.,  or  touch  me  not.  See  8kin 
Diseases. 

Luscitas  (Latin  Inscus,  blind  of  the  eye). 
A term  applied  by  Beer  to  a distortion  of 
the  . eyeball,  which  somewhat  resembles 
squinting,  but  differs  from  it  it  in  tlie  want 
of  power  to  move  the  affected  eye  when  the 
other  is  closed. 

Lute  or  Luting.  A mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  other  materials,  made  up  into  a 
stitf  substance  like  dough,  and  used  for  clos- 
ing the  joints  of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.  in 
chemical  experiments,  to  make  them  air- 
tight ; Fat  Lute  is  made  of  Powdered  Pipe- 
clay and  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  formed  into  a 
mass  like  putty. 

Luteolin.  The  colouring  principle  of 
the  Woad,  or  Dyers’  Weed  (Eesede  Luteola). 


A native  plant  Avhich  has  a bitter  taste,  and 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  j)roperties,  although 
it  is  not  now  used  medicinally 

Luxation  (Greek  luxo,  to  put  out  of 
joint).  The  removal,  by  violence  or  other- 
v.usc,  of  the  articulated  surfaces  of  bones 
out  of  their  proper  situations.  See  Dislo- 
cation. 

Lymph  (Latin  hjmpha).  A colourless 
fluid,  like  water,  which  circulates  in  the 
Lymphatics,  which  are  minute  tubes,  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  body;  their  oflice 
appears  to  Ibe  entirely  that  of  absorbtion ; 
their  arrangement  is  that  of  a dense  net- 
work, from  which  they  gradually  converge 
into  branches  of  continually  increasing  size, 
until  they  terminate  in  two  main  trunks, 


called  the  right  and  left  great  lymphatic 
veins,  through  which  the  Lympli  is  poured, 
with  the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct,  into 
the  right  and  left  subclavian  veins.  Tlie 
lymphatics,  with  the  lacteals,  constitute  the 
vessels  known  as  absorbents.  (See  Adsorp- 
tion.) 

Lymph  is  composed  of  fibrin,  albumen, 
chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  llaspail  says  it  is  decidedly  alka- 
line, and  considers  it,  in  fact,  a variety  of 
chyle,  or  a colourless  blood. 

The  term  Lymph  is  also  applied  to  any 
thin  animal  exudation,  or  watery  matter : 
thus  we  have  many  morbid  secretions  under 
that  name,  such  as  Vaccine  Lymph,  Adhesive 
Lymph,  &c. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  spurious  cata- 
ract is  called  Lymph  Cataract,  of  which 
Beer  observes  that  only  this  deserves  the 
name  of  membraneous,  as  this  alone  con- 
sists of  Jin  adventitious  membrane,  which  is 
the  result  of  inllammation.  See  Cataract. 

Lyra.  A part  of  the  brain  sometimea 
called  the  psaltariiim,  it  consists  of  lines  im- 
pressed upon  the  under  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  of  the  fornix.  See 
Brain. 

Lyssa  (Greek  for  canine  madness).  A 
term  which  Dr.  Good  applied  to  hydropho- 
bia, which  is  sometimes  called  Entasia 
Lyssa. 

Lytta.  The  old  name  for  the  Can- 
tharis  vesicatoria,  or  blistering  fly.  See 
Cantharides. 

M.  This  letter  signifies,  in  prescriptions, 
1st,  Manipulus,  a handful,  when  herbs, 
flowers,  chips,  or  any  like  substance,  is 
ordered  ; 2nd,  Menstira,  by  measure ; 3rd, 
Misce,  mix.  Thus  M.  fiat  haust  signifies 
“ mix  and  let  a draught  be  made  ; and  4th, 
Mitte,  send:  thus  M.  pil  viii,  “send  § 
pills.” 

Mace.  A thin,  flat  scale,  or  membraneous 
substance,  which  envelopes  the  nutmeg,  of 
which  it  is  in  botanical  language  the  axil- 
lus.  It  is  one  of  our  most  liighly  valued 
spices,  its  characteristic  pro])erties  depend- 
ing upon  the  preseuce  of  an  essential  oil. 
See  Kutmeg. 

jUaceration  (Latin  macero,  to  make 
soft).  The  steeping  of  any  substance  in  a 
cold  liquid — it  may  be  spirits,  or  water,  to 
soften  it  or  draw  out  its  qualities ; Digestion 
is  in  either  hot  or  cold  liquid  ; Lnfusion  is 
always  in  hot ; Decoction  means  subjecting 
the  substance  to  continued  heat,  oi-  boiling  ; 
and  Extraction  involves  evaporation  of  tho 
liquid. 

Machaon.  The  name  of  an  ancient  phT- 
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sician,  said  to  be  a bou  of  Esculapius  the 
god  of  physic  ; hence,  particular  inventions 
have  been  dignified  with  his  name,  as  As- 
clepias  Machaonis,  a collyrium,  described 
by  Scribonius ; and  in  old  works  medicines 
in  general  are  sometimes  called  yLrs  Ma- 
chaonia, 

Macies  (Latin  macieo,  to  lean).  Atrophy, 
Emaciation,  Wasting,  from  whatsoever 
cause,  is  so  denominated.  See  these  heads. 

Macula  (Latin  for  a spot).  Applied  to 
a small  patch  or  speck  of  the  Cornea  (which 
Bee),  and  Eye.  In  the  plural,  Maciilce,  it 
signifies  a permanent  discolouration  of  the 
skin,  generally  the  result  of  an  alteration 
in  the  natural  texture  of  the  part.  Maculae, 
or  spots,  have  been  distinguished  as,  1st. 
Epheles,  or  sunburn,  generally  called 
freckles  ; 2nd,  Noeviis,  or  mother  spots  ; 3rd, 
Spilus,  or  thickening  and  discolouration  of 
the  retc  luucosura ; 4th,  Tdoles.  See  these 
heads. 

ISIadakosis  (Greek  madao,  to  be  bald).  A 
defect  or  loss  of  the  eyebrows,  or  eyelashes. 
See  Eye. 

I^Iaddeu.  The  root  of  the  Euhia  Tincto- 
ra,  of  the  natural  order  Rubiacccc,  is  chiefly 
valued  for  the  excellent  dye  which  it  fur- 
nishes. The  plant  was  formerly  considered 
emnienagogue  and  diuretic,  and  was  much 
used  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  female  and 


visceral  abstractions ; but  is  not  now  re- 
cognised as  of  any  importance  by  medical 
practitioners.  When  administered  in  a 
state  of  decoction,  it  tinges  the  blood,  urine, 
and  even  the  bones,  red.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  some  parts 
of  which  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
dyeing  purposes. 


Madwort.  a common  name  of  the 
American  plant,  Alysma  plantago.  Sea 
Alysnia. 

Magistery  (Latin  magister,  a master). 
This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  almost 
all  precipitates,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
subtle  and  masterly  preparations ; but  at 
present  it  is  attached  to  one  or  two  only,  and 
but  seldom  to  these.  The  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  is  sometimes  still  called  Magistery 
of  bismuth. 

Magma  (Greek  maggomai,  to  knead 
dough).  Literally  a kneaded  or  squeezed 
mass  of  any  kind,  or  a sediment.  Tliis  is  a 
term  which  has  now  become  obsolete ; it 
was  sometimes  applied  to  a kind  of  salve. 

Magnes  xVrsexicalis.  An  old  corrosive 
preparation  of  equal  parts  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur,  mixed  by  fusion  ; we 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  used  n )w. 

IMagnesia  (Latin  magnes,  a magnet,  or 
loadstone).  This  is  one  of  the  ]irimilivo 
earths,  having  a metallic  basis  calicd  Mag- 
nesium. According  to  Dr.  Paris,  Magnesia 
was  originally  a general  term,  expressive  of 
any  substance  which  had  the  power  of 
attracting  some  principle  from  the  air,  and 
that  the  peculiar  body  which  we  now  so 
designate,  was  first  sold  as  a panacea  by 
a canon  of  Romo  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  th(3  title 
of  Magnesia  Alba,  or  Count  Palma’s 
Powder.  It  is  now  administered  in 
throe  forms,  viz..  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
{hlagnesim  Carbonas),  which  is  the  com- 
monest kind  ; Calcined  Magnesia  {M.  Ush), 
which  is  tne  purest  sort,  and  requires  to  be 
kept  in  stopped  bottles;  and  Sulphate  of 
lUagnesia  {M.  Sulphas),  which  is  the  Ritter 
Purging  Salts  —the  Sal  Catharticum  Ama- 
rum  of  the  old  medical  vadters : it  is  a com- 
bination of  Magnesia  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  is  found  ready  formed  in  some  mineral 
waters  ; its  having  been  first  procured  by 
evaporation  from  those  of  Epsom,  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  name  Epsom  Salts,  by  which 
it  is  commonly  called ; more  correctly  it  is 
named  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  : (for  its  uses 
and  doses  see  Epsom  Salts). 

Roth  the  pure  Magnesia  and  the  Car- 
bonate are  anti-acid,  and  act  as  mild  laxa- 
tives on  the  bowels ; but  if  given  too  often, 
or  too  largely,  as  purgatives,  they  are  apt  to 
accumulate,  in  the  intestines,  in  insoluble 
masses.  We  give  Magnesia  as  an  anti-acid 
in  dyspepsia,  lieart-burn,  pyrosis,  gouty, 
and  iithic  disorders.  It  is  a very  safe  laxa- 
tive for  children,  especially  when  combined 
with  Rhubarb ; in  this  combination  it  is 
administered  in  diarrlima,  anu  as  a common 
purgative.  The  dose  of  Magnesia  is  from 
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3 to  5 grains  for  cliildren ; from  10  to  30 
grains  for  adults,  according  to  the  required 
action.  In  habitual  constipation,  a combi- 
nation of  Magnesia,  Ehubarb,  and  Ginger 
is  found  serviceable : this  is  commonly 

called  Gregory's  Fowder  (which  see).  A 
mild  efiervGsccnt  draught,  which  is  slightly 
aperient,  may  be  made  by  mixing  1 drachm 
of-  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  with  2 table- 
spoonsful  of  Water,  and  then  adding  1 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  Lemon  Juice,  or  | a 
a drachm  of  Citric  Acid ; it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  grated  Nutmeg  and  powdered  Lump 
Sugar.  The  Calcined  Afagnesia  is  always 
to  be  preferred ; but  especially  so  when  there 
is  much  wind  in  the  bowels,  or  when  they 
are  in  an  irritable  state.  For  heartburn, 
about  \ a drachm  of  Magnesia,  with  20 
drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  should  be  taken  just 
before  a meal : about  15  or  20  drops  of 
Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender  may  be 
added.  A clear  solution,  called  Dinneford’s 
Fluid  Magnesia,  has  long  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  ; it  is  a mild,  and  not  unpleasant 
aperient,  and  may  bo  taken  safely  by  both 
children  and  adults,  especially  if  a little 
S3  rup  of  Ginger  be  added  to  it.  Magnesia, 
it  should  be  remembered,  only  acts  as  an 
apeiient  when  there  is  acid  in  the  stomach ; 
therefore  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  taken 
after  fruit  of  some  kind. 

Magnesia  Water  is  made  by  mixing 
4 ounces  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  with 
1 gallon  of  water,  and  impregnating  it 
with  10  times  its  volume  of  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas,  b\’  means  of  a forcing  pump  or  soda 
water  apparatus.  It  makes  a clear  solution, 
is  a good  anti-acid,  and  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  anti-acid,  and  lithontroptic  medicines. 

JlAGNET,  or  Loadstone,  is  an  ore  of  iron 
found  in  the  mines  of  Sweden  and  other 
countries  ; it  is  so  called,  saj"  some,  because 
the  name  of  its  discoverer  was  Magnes; 
od.iers  derive  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  IMinor,  near  which  it  was 
first  found.  The  artificial  Alagnet  is  a small 
b.ir  of  iron  or  steel,  Avhich,  when  set  at 
liberty,  assumes  a northerly  and  southerly 
direction;  these  points  being  termed  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
the  tendency  to  acquire  these  directions  is 
called  polarity. 

The  ^Magnet,  or  Loadstone,  in  powder,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Ur.  Paris,  formerly  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  certain  plas- 
ters, which  were  supposed  to  be  thereby  en- 
doAved' with  the  power  of  drawing  arrow 
heads  and  bullets  out  of  the  body.  Para- 
celsus ;md  others  give  several  forms  of  pre- 
paiaLions  of  this  kind,  one  of  Avhich  was 


called  Attractivium,  and  another  Opodel- 
doc— a name  Avhich  has  been  since  applied 
to  the  compound  Soap  Liniment. 

I^Iagnetism  is  that  peculiar  property  of 
certain  bodies,  particularly  ir('u  and  some  of 
its  compounds,  by  virtue  of  which  they  na- 
turally attract  or  repel  one  another  accoi  d- 
ing  to  determinate  laws.  This  pro]>erty  was 
first  obsei’Amd  in  the  native  Magnet,  or  Load- 
stone, as  above  described. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  property 
Ave  must  divide  the  subject  into  two 
branches.  1st,  Electro-magnetism.^  Avliich 
comprehends  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  connexion  betAveen  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ; 2nd,  Animal-magnetism.^  Avliich,  on 
account  of  its  real  or  supposed  eificacy  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  is  that  branch  of  the  subject 
Avith  Avhich  Ave  have  here  to  do. 

Anton  Mesmer,  a native  of  JMersburg,  in 
Spabia,  Avho  studied  at  Vienna,  and  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  city  in  1776,  Avas  the  disco- 
verer of  the  supposed  influence  of  ^Magnetism 
in  human  diseases,  and  the  name  klcsiuer- 
ism  Avas  applied  to  the  theory  which  he  pro- 
pounded, and  Avhich  Avas  first  made  known 
in  this  country  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Eichard 
CheneAux,  Avho  published  a series  of  papers 
in  i\\e  London  Medical  and Fhysical  Journal. 
Dr.  EEiotson  Avas  one  of  the  first  English 
phj^sicians  Avho  expressed  belief  in  Jlesmer- 
ism ; he  Avas  followed  by  Mr.  Herbert  IMaA'o, 
Professor  of  Phj^siology  at  King’s  College, 
London  ; Mr.  Eraid,  of  Mancliester,  and 
others.  Put  notAvithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  undoubtedly  produced  by  this 
mysterious  agent,  Animal-magnetism  has 
never  taken  very  deep  root  in  the  public  faith 
of  this  country.  At  present  Ave  hear  very 
little  ebout  it,  although  a ferv  year's  ago  it 
had  its  advocates  and  denronstrators  on  every 
public  platform.  Scientific  men  generalI_A', 
Avho  have  pursued  those  branches  of  study 
Avhich  Avould  best  enable  them  to  under- 
stand the  subject,  believe  that  its  influence 
is  attributable  to  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
patient ; the  uncertainty  of  its  operation 
favours  this  impression,  and  renders  it  next 
to  useless  as  a remedial  agent,  'j'hcie  are 
no  known  laAvs  by  Avhich  it  can  be  regu- 
lated ; 110  principle,  by  Avhich  to  guide^its 
application;  Avith  some  person' — very  many 
—it  is  altogether  ineflectii'e  ; with  others,  it 
produces  effects  most  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible. That,  by  means  of  a few  passes 
of  the  hands  in  certain  directions  over  the 
face,  a patient  should  be  sent  into  a deep 
sleep,  wJiieh  goes  the  length  of  insensibility 
to  pain  should  be  rendered  locally  or  gene- 
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rally  cataleptic,  or  be  thrown  into  a state  of 
Bomnambulism,  with  its  accompanying  con- 
versational power — should  be  entirely,  as  it 
v.'ere,  under  the  will  of  the  operator,  who 
has  the  power  of  removing  the  influence,  and 
restoring  the  patient  to  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness— all  this  is  so  wonderful,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  phe- 
nomena, that  we  scarcely  wonder  that,  by 
some,  it  should  be  attributed  to  Satanic 
agency ; the  more  especially  when  we  step 
forward  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  Clair- 
voyance, with  its  pretended  insight  into 
things  past,  present,  and  future;  its  intuitive 
knowledge  of  all  hidden  secrets ; its  ability 
to  read  a closed  book,  as  well  as  an  open 
one,  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  before  they  are  expressed.  All  this, 
we  are  told,  the  clairvoyante  is  able  to  do, 
and  yet  we  find  that  he  cannot  answer  some 
simple  question  propounded  to  him  while  in 
this  peculiar  ^lesmeric  state. 

As  a remedial  agent,  then,  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend  IMesmerism ; it  may 
be  of  service  in  some  neuralgic  cases,  those 
ill  which  every  remedy  having  failed,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  the  jiatient  another 
chance — a kind  of  peg  to  hang  a hope  on. 

Among  the  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded to  account  for  the  effects  produced 
by  ^tesmerism,  two  only  merit  notice.  The 
first  is  that  of  Mesmer  and  his  immediate 
followers,  who  attributed  the  phenomenon  . 
to  the  action  of  a subtle  tiuid  in  the  bodies 
of  animals,  which  enables  them  to  exercise 
an  intlueuce  on  each  other  at  a distance, 
just  as  a magnet  affects  iron;  hence  the 
name  Animal  Magnetism.  This  hypothesis, 
of  a nervous  fluid,  susceptible  of  being  in- 
tluenced,  and  producing  an  influence  more 
or  less  modified,  was  adopted  by  most 
writers  on  ^Mesmerism,  until  Mr.  Braid,  by 
a series  of  experiments,  convinced  himself 
and  others  that  the  Mesmeric  state  may  be 
produced  without  any  influence  from  a 
second  person,  but  by  simply  directing  the 
attention,  by  means  of  the  eyesight,  to  some 
]'.articular  object,  and  keeping  it  there  for  a 
l ane.  The  state  of  trance,  as  it  were,  so 
produced,  Mr,  Braid  called  Ilypjictitini,  and 
lie  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  by  sup- 
posing that  “ there  is  a derangement  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  of  the  circu- 
lating I'espiratory  and  muscular  systems,  in- 
duced by  a fixecl  state  ; absolute  repose  of 
body,  fixed  attention,  and  suppressed  re- 
'•piration,  concomitant  with  that  fixity  of 
attention**’  He  further  adds,  that  he  be- 
lieves tliat  in  all  cases  “ the  whole  de- 
pended on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patient,  arising  from  the  causes  referred 


to,  and  not  at  all  on  the  volition  or  passes 
of  the  operator  throwing  out  a magnetic 
fluid,  or  exciting  into  activity  some  mystical 
universal  tiuid  or  medium.”  These  are  the 
two  theories  by  which  the  phenomenon  has 
been  accounted  for : our  readers  may  take 
which  of  them  they  please.  F or  ourselves  we 
are  more  inclined  to  the  second  than  the  first, 
although  neither  of  them  are  to  our  minds 
quite  satisfactoi’y.  In  simple  electricity  we 
have  known  laws  to  guide  us ; Electro- 
magnetism and  Galvanism  we  can  pretty 
well  understand  ; although  with  respect  to 
the  exact  nature  of  these  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  learned ; but  here  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  with  only  the  glimmering  light  of 
hypothesis,  like  a Will-o’-the-wisp,  before 
us.  Before  Animal  Magnetism  can  take  its 
place  as  a true  science,  we  must  ascertain 
its  nature,  define  its  powers,  and  be  able  to 
calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  not 
only  how  it  will  act  in  certain  cases,  but 
why  it  does  so  act : until  we  can  do  this  we 
cannot  safely  employ  it  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  For  subjects  cognate  with  this, 
see  Electricity,  Galvanism. 

Magnus  Moubus,  Latin  for  the  Great 
Sickness  or  disease ; a term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  Epilepsy  (which  see). 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  scientific  name 
Zea  Moys,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 


Graminecc,  or  Grasses-  This  is  no^  less  a 
staple  article  of  food,  than  rice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries,  and  is  far  moi'e 
nutritious  than  that  grain.  _ From  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  it  originally  came,  and 
this  is  a doubtful  point,  it  has  certainly 
been  cultivated  from  a very  early  periol 
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both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  ; it  was, 
no  doubt,  the  corn  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  its  cultivation  at  the  present  day  is 
more  widely  extended  than  that  of  any  other 
jiTuin  used  as  food,  for  Avhich  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  being  very  nutritious. 
According  to  analysis,  it  consists  of  77  per 
cent,  of  Starch  ; 3 of  a principle  analagous 
to  Gluten,  called  Zein ; 2.5  of  Albumen; 
1.45  of  Sugar;  0.8  of  extractive  matter; 
1.75  of  Gum;  1.5  of  Sulphate  and  Phos- 
nhate  of  Lime ; 3 of  Lignin ; and  9 of 
Water.  In  North  America  it  is  the  chief 
article  of  diet,  and  most  of  the  flour  which 
we  get  from  thence  is  Maize  flour.  In  that 
country  they  eat  the  green  ears  roasted  or 
boiled,  under  the  name  of  “hot  corn.” 
They  separate  the  starch  and  use  it  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  exporting  it  largely  to  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  Oswego  Arrow- 
root;  it  is  wholesotne  and  nutritious,  and 
makes  excellent  puddings,  custards,  &c. 
When  Maize  first  came  into  this  country 
we  called  it  “ Turkey  Corn  it  has  never 
become  properly  acclimatized  so  as  to  be- 
come an  agricultural  crop,  although  some  has 
ripened  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Mal  (Latin  malnsy  evil),  hence  we  have 
3Ial  de  la  Rosa,  the  name  given  by  Thierry 
to  scarlatina,  or  scarlet  fever;  Mal  deSiam, 
a name  given  in  some  parts  of  India  to 
yellow  fevtw ; Mal  del  Sole,  a name  of  the 
Italian  elephantiasis,  so  called  because  it  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays ; 3Ial  des  Ardens,  one  of  the  designa- 
tions of  a disease  which  prevailed  greatly  in 
the  dark  ages,  as  a sequel  to  war  and  pes- 
tilence. It  is  placed  by  Sauvages  under  the 
head  of  Erysipelm  Restilens,  and  by  Sagar 
under  that  of  JVecrosis;  it  has  also  been 
called  Kriehel  KranJeheit.  See  these  heads. 

Mala  (Latin  for  the  cheek) ; adiective 
malar. 

Malacia  {(jx'QdkmalaJcai,  softness).  De- 
praved appetite ; or  a desire  for  particular 
kinds  of  food,  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  a dis- 
gust of  all  other  kinds : this  is  sometimes 
called  Pica,  Mal  d'estomac,  or  dirt-eating. 
See  Appetite,  Depraved. 

Malachite,  or  Green  Bice,  is  a native 
copper  ore,  being  a hydro-carbonate  of  the 
peroxide  of  Copper  (which  see). 

Malagma  (Greek  malaygo,  to  soften).  A 
term  synonymous  with  cataplasms  and  other 
applications  which  have  a softening  property. 

Malacostein  (same  root  as  above).  Ap- 
plied to  softness  of  a bone  (in  Latin  Mollites 
Msium). 

Malaria  (Latin  for  bad  air).  A term 
applied  to  the  unwholesome  effluvia  which  I 
generally  arises  from  marshy  or  swampy ) 


ground,  giving  rise  to  wliat  is  called  with 
us  marsh  fever ; in  India,  jungle  fever  is  th 
name.  To  emanations  of  this  kind  ma 
generally  be  ascribed  ague  and  other  forms 
of  intermittent  fevers,  one  of  which  prevail  i 
about  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Itome,  and 
is  the  Malaria  Campagna. 

Maleormation.  Bad  shape  or  form  ; a 
deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  a part  or 
organ  ; it  may  be  defective  when  an  organ 
is  entirely  deficient,  as  the  heart,  &c.,  in 
acardia  ; irregular,  as  in  the  misplacement 
&c.,  of  parts  in  the  heart,  constituting  the 
qualitaHve  malformation  of  Meckle ; supers- 
Jluous,  when  consisting  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  super- 
numary  auricles,  &c. 

Malformations  in  newly-bom  children  are 
so  various  as  almost  to  defy  enumeration ; 
among  the  most  common  may  be  mentioned 
an  imperfect  closing  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
presence  of  a soft  yielding  mass  like  a bag 
of  fluid  there;  surgeons  call  this  Spina 
; there  is  also  an  imperforate  condi- 
tion of  the  passages,  which  may  be  suspected 
when  the  meconium  and  water  are  not 
passed  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  soon 
after  birth,  in  this  case  an  examination  of 
the  child  by  the  medical  man  should  at  once 
be  instituted ; then  there  are  deformities  hi 
the  limbs,  such  as  Club-feet.,  absence  of  lin- 
gers and  toes.  Hare-lip,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  at  once  evident  to  the  eye,  and  most  of 
^vhicll  admit  of  no  remedial  measures  at  th© 
time,  if  they  do  at  all.  See  those  heads. 

Malic  Acid.  This  is  an  acid  obtained 
from  apples  and  some  other  fruits ; it  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  sorbic  acid ; ila 
salts  are  called  Malates.  When  heated  in  a 
close  vessel  it  is  decomposed  and  forms  a 
new  acid  called  Pyro-malic.  The  Malic 
acid  is  that  which  imparts  sc . pleasant  a 
flavour  to  apples. 

Malignant  (Latin  mal,  had).  A term 
applied  to  diseases  when  they  assume  a se- 
vere and  intractable  form,  so  as  to  render 
it  likely  that  they  will  terminate  fatally. 
Among  the  malignant  diseases  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  reckoned  typhus  fever,  cholera, 
cynanche,  and  the  new  form  of  throat  dis- 
ease, Diphtheria. 

Malis.  The  name  of  a cutaneous  diseasa 
produced  by  parasitic  worms,  which  were 
formerly  called  dodders.  In  old  medical 
works  we  find  these  dificrent  names  given  to 
the  difi’erent  varieties  of  this  skin  affection ; 
M.  pediculi,  or  lousiness;  M.  pulicis,  or 
flea-bite  ; M.  acari,  or  tick-bite  ; J/.  fla^ 
rice,  Guinea  worm  ; M csstri,  gad  fly-bite , 
M.  gordii,  hair  Avorm. 
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:Malleoltt3  (Lathi,  diminutive  of  Mal- 
leus a mallet).  The  ankle,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a mallet;  there 
is  an  outer  and  an  inner  Malleolus.  See 
AnJcle. 

J[alleu3.  Latin  for  a hammer.  One  of 
the  ossiculcB  anditis^  or  small  bones  of  the 
Ear^  (which  see).  Fi’oni  the  same  root 
we  hare  also  MallcatiOj  a form  of  chorea, 
consisting  of  a convulsive  action  of  one  or 
both  hands,  which  rise  and  fall  like  a 
hammer;  i\\&o  Malleolar',  a term  _ applied 
to  two  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
teiy.  See  Leg. 

JMallow.  This  plant  which  is  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  English  fields  and 
hedges,  and  which  botanists  distinguish  by 
the  name  Malva  Sglvesfns,  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Malvacece ; it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  which  it 
yields  readily  to  water;  it  is,  therefore, 
valued  for  its  demulcent  and  emollient  pro- 
perties, and  is,  like  the  Marsh  ilallow, 
sometimes  employed  medicinally.  For  a 
more  full  account  of  these  two  plants,  and 
representati'  ns  of  them,  see  Althcea. 

Malt,  The  designation  of  grain,  more 
particularly  barley,  which  has  become  sweet 
l.y  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  starch- 
It  comes  not  within  our  province  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  this  change  is  eftected 
in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  grain. 
The  chief  use  of  Malt  is  in  distilling  Spirit., 
and  brewing  Ale  and  Leer  (which  see).  It 
is  also  converted  into  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
and  is  occasionally  employed  to  make  ^ an 
alterative  analeptic  infusion ; it  is  mucila- 
ginous, demulcent  and  nutritious,  and  has 
sometimes  proved  beneficial  to  consumptive 
patients. 

Malum  Pilahis  (Latin  a hair).  A 

complaint  arising  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  hairs  sticking  to  the  sldn— generally,  on 
the  backs  of  infants,  producing  incessant 
itching,  and  sometimes  raising  small 
tumours ; it  is  sometimes  called  Crinones. 

Mamma.  Latin  for  the_  breast ; _ plural, 
Mammte ; the  organs  which  furnish  the 
milk  ; hence  all  creatures  which  suckle 
their  young  are  called  Mammalia,  and  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  lacteal  fluid,  in 
women,  are  called  the  Mammary  glands  : 
they  are  situated  within  the  adipose  tissue, 
or  fatty  substance  of  the  Breast,  (which 
see) . 

Mama-Pian.  The  term  applied  in  Africa 
to  the  master  fungus,  or  Mother-yaw,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other 
tumours  of  Framheesia  (which see). 

Mamilla,  The  diminutive  of  Mam- 
ma, meaning  literally  a little  breast,  is  the 


name  given  to  the  conical  prominences  in 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  from  the  points 
of  which  the  urine  oozes  out ; they  are 
sometimes  called  papillce,  which  has  the 
same  meaning.  Mamillary  is  applied  to  an 
eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process 
of  the  Cerebellum  (which  see),  and  Brain. 

!Manchineal.  The  Jlippomane  Manci- 
nella  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Eiipliorbiacees,  a tree  growing  in  the 


West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Arabia, 
every  part  of  which  is  highly  poisonous,  _ so 
much  so  that  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
from  merely  sleeping  under  its  branches. 
This,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
All  the  parts  of  the  tree,  even  the  green 
fruit,  are  full  of  a millcy  juice,  which  is 
acrid  and  corrosive,  and  with  this  the  na- 
tives poison  their  arrows  : if  the  odour  of 
it,  which  resembles  wormwood  and  tansy, 
is  inhaled,  it  causes  a pricking  sensation 
all  over  the  person,  and  sense  of  constriction 
at  the  throat.  The  ripe  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a small  apple,  from  the  Spanish 
name  of  which,  Mancinella,  the  tree  de- 
rives its  name.  This  fruit  has  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  at  first  an  insipid  taste;  but 
after  eating  it,  there  is  a burning  in  the 
mouth,  and  inflammation  in  the  intestines. 
Dried  and  poAvdered,  it  is  said  to  be  a good 
diuretic,  and  the  seeds,  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve,  are  violently  so,  as  is  also  a 
gum-resin,  similar  to  guaiacum,  _which_  the 
tree  produces,  and  which  is  sometimes  given 
for  dropsies. 

IMandrake.  The  Mandragora  OjicinaU 
of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  na:tural  order 
Solanace<2.  This  is  a plant  to  whose  root 
strange  superstitions  have  been  attached 
from  a very  early  period.  The  old  magi- 
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tians  tisecl  it  in  their  incautations,  and 
aflirmed  tliatit  grew  in  the  I'orm  of  a huinau 
being,  and  uttered  a skriek  when  pulled 
from  the  earth.  It  possesses  narcotic  pro- 
perties, but  one  or  two  of  the  berries  ma}'  be 


eaten  without  inconvenience.  The  poets, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  constantly  allude 
to  this  plant ; thus  Shakspere  we  may  re- 
member, makes  Cleopatra  say — 

“Give  me  to  drink  Mandragora,  that  I 
May  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time.” 
Manganese.  Sometimes  called  Savin  de 
verre^  or  soap  glass.  This  is  a native  me- 
tal, resembling  iron  in  some  respects ; but 
it  is  so  alkaline  that  it  speedily  oxidizes  in 
air.  It  is  found  mostly  as  the  grey  oxide, 
but  the  black  oxide  is  common  also,  either 
as  a sulphate,  a pliosjihate,  or  a silicate. 
The  black  bin,  or  peroxide,  is  the  form  most 
generally  used  by  chemists,  and  sometimes 
by  medical  practitioners.  For  scabies  and 
syphilis,  it  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of 
from  3 to  20  grains  ; in  the  former  disease, 
and  in  some  cutaneous  maladies,  it  is  also 
applied  in  the  form  of  Ointment.  The  salts 
of  this  metal  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  iron,  for  their  tonic  pro- 
perties ; hence  the  Acetate,  the  Carbonate, 
and  the  Sulphate,  are  used  medicinally:  the 
first  as  an  alterative,  in  doses  of  5 to  10 
grains;  the  second,  for  the  same  diseases, 
and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  Binoxide  ; and 
the  last  as  an  alterative  simply,  in  doses  of 
6 to  10  grains;  as  a purge  and  cholagogue, 
dose  from  1 to  2 drachms.  There  are  pre- 
parations of  ilanganese  with  the  Sulphates 
and  Carbonates  of  Iron,  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  metals  are  combined. 
The  Chloride,  Iodide,  IMalate,  and  Tartrate 
of  Manganese  are  also  sometimes  given,  in 
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the  form  of  Fills,  in  scrofula,  annemia,  and 
various  skin  diseases. 

A combination  of  the  Black  Oxide,  Salt 
and  Sulphuric  Acid,  makes  a good  mixture 
for  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  as  a Disinfec- 
tant (which  see). 

klAXGEL,  OR  Mangold  AVurtzel.  The 
kind  of  Beet-root  which  is  most  largely 
cultivated  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  tlie 
manufacture  of  sugar.  See  Beet. 

Manta.  (Greek  for  madness.)  Tliis  is 
insanit)^,  or  disordered  intellect.  Sauvages 
makes  a classification  of  such  cases  under 
the  heads  of  Vesanicc  or  as  Hallucinations^ 
denoting  erroneous  impressions  of  the  un- 
derstanding ; and  Morositates^  or  Morhi 
patheticij  consisting  of  depraved  appetites, 
and  other  morbid  changes  of  the  feelings 
and  propensities.  Then  we  have  Monoma- 
nia, from  the  Greek  monos,  alone , that  is, 
insanity  upon  one  particular  subject,  the 
faculties  being  unaffected  upon  every  other ; 
Dementia,  wliich  is  incoherence,  or  true 
chaotic  madness,  embracing  the  first  stage 
of  fatuity ; and  Amentia,  which  is  its  last 
stage,  being  an  almost  total  obliteration  of 
the  faculties  ; this  is  sometimes  called  De- 
monomania. See  Disanity,  Lunacy,  Mad- 
ness. 

Manna.  A term  derived  from  a Chaldaic 
root,  signifying  AVhat  is  it } referring  to  the 
miraculous  food  by  which  God  supported 
the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  AVilderness  ; 
with  regard  to  which  we  may  still  ask  the 
above  question,  for  certainly  no  article 
which  we  now  call  Manna  could  have 
been  the  substance  which  bore  the  name 
of  old.  The  sweet  concrete  juice  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  is  produced  by 
several  plants,  but  chiefly  the  Ornus,  or 
Fraxinus,  Europooa,  and  0.  or  F.  Rotundi- 
folia.  (For  cut  of  the  first  see  Fraxinus). 

This  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  but  is 
generally  obtained  by  making  incisions  in 
the  tree  ; the  best  kind  is  called  flake  Manna 
{M.  canulata).  Manna  is  referred  to  in  old 
medical  w'orks  under  various  names — sech 
as  M.  calahrina,  Eos  calabrinus,  Acromcl 
Alusar,  Drysomel,  or  Oak  Honey,  Mel 
(crium,  or  Aerial  Honey,  Nuba,  &c.  It  has 
a sweet  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  acts  as 
a gentle  laxative ; its  purging  property 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar  un- 
fermentable  sugar  called  Mannate,  which 
may  be  extracted  from  it  by  boiling  alcohol. 
In  disorders  of  weakly  women,  and  the 
affections  of  children,  both  Manna  and  Man- 
nate arc  useful ; having  no  unpleasant  taste 
they  may  be  conveniently  mixed  with  the 
food ; the  dose  of  the  former  is,  for  children, 
1 to  2 drachms ; for  adults,  1 to  2 ounces : 
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of  Itlannate,  about  half  the  quantit}^  will 
DC  sufficient. 

Manna  Brigantina^  or  Eriancon  Manna, 
is  tile  concrete  juice  of  the  Larix^  or 

Larch  (wliich  see). 

1\[aiianta._  Arrowroot.  That  which  is 
sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops,  is  a form 
of  starch  procured  from  the  rootstocks  of 
\ ariou3  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Marantacecc.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  arrowroot  known  in  the  shops,  the  West 
Indian  and  the  East  Indian  arrowroots,  and 
Tons  les  Mois.  The  AVest  Indian  is  the 
produce  of  a species  of  Maranta,  called 
M.  Arundinacea.  The  East  Indian  is  pro- 


duced by  another  species,  the  M.  Incliea, 
and  Tons  les  Mois  is  obtained  from  the 
Canna  Edulis. 

Although  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
potato  stai'ch  are  all  compcsed  of  the  same 
constituent,  their  flavour  is  very  different; 
hence  the  preference  given  to  arrow-root  as 
an  article  of  diet.  This  flavour  depends  on 
some  peculiar  principle  which  is  produced 
in  the  plant  from  which  the  starch  is  ob- 
tained, and  by  very  careful  preparing  can 
be  entirely  got  rid  of.  Arrow-root  is  used 
for  making  cakes,  puddings,  and  a thick 
gelatinous  fluid  in  great  request  in  the  sick 
room.  It  is  a property  of  starch  to  combine 
with  water  at  a temperature  of  180°,  and 
form  a gelatinous  compound.  This  property 
renders  it  very  useful  in  cookery,  and 
seems  to  increase  the  digestibility  of  the 
starch  itself. 

Arrow-root  is  frequently  regarded  as 
very  nutritious  ; but  if  what  we  have  stated 


above  is  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ia 
not  nutritious  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  ^ I hose  foods  can  alone  be  called 
nutritious  that  contribute  to  the  building 
up  of  the  fabric  of  the  body,  by  adding  those 
materials  to  the  tissues  which  are  bein'^ 
constantly  removed  by  the  wear  of  the  body^ 
How  starch  does  not  perform  this  function, 
and  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  body  in  main- 
taining its  animal  heat.  Arrow-root,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  forms  of  starch,  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  nutritious  matters,  such 
as  milk  and  bread ; and  in  this  way  the  food 
into  which  they  enter  becomes  nutritious. 

Still,  it  may  be  said  that  children  become 
fat  when  fed  on  Arrow-root ; and  this  is  an 
undoubted  fact.'  The  explanation  is,  how- 
ever, easy.  AVhen  the  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  taken  into  the  system  in  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  consumed  in  mam- 
taining  animal  heat,  they  are  changed  in 
their  characters,  and  become  converted  into 
oil,  which  being  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
produces  fat.  This  oil  is  not  a living  part 
of  the  body ; and  a person  may  get  fat  even 
without  having  his  frame  nourished,  or  his 
strength  increased.  This  is  an-  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as  many  persons  get  fat 
upon  certain  kinds  of  diet,  without  getting 
any  stronger,  or  more  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  body. 

Althougli  to  bo  considered  rather  as  a 
delicacy  than  a medicinal  article,  yet  Ar- 
rowroot undoubtedly  has  some  claims  to  our 
notice  in  the  latter  respect;  its  emollient 
properties  rendering  it  valuable  in  disease  of 
digestive  organs.  AATien  given  to  invalids 
suffering  from  diarrhoea,  a little  Tincture  of 
Catechu  or  of  Ehatau}'  may  be  added  to  it, 
or  if  not  this,  a piece  or  two  of  Cinnamon 
should  be  boiled  in  the  milk  with  which  it 
is  prepared.  As  a food  for  children,  a table- 
spoonful, added  to  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or 
water,  Avillraake  a stiff  and  nutritious  jelly ; 
the  pow'der  must  be  first  rubbed  down  with 
a little  of  the  cold  fluid  in  a basin  ; the  rest, 
when  in  a boiling  state,  added  to  this, 
gradually  stirring  the  whole  ; then  pour  the 
whole  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  re- 
main on  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes, 
taking  care  to  keep  stirring  the  whole  time 
it  is  thickening,  or  there  will  be  lun.ps  : the 
addition  of  a little  Loaf  Sugar,  Grated  Hut- 
meg,  and  Lemon  Juice,  and,  for  adults,  a 
glass  of  Sherry  AVine,  makes  this  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  In  the  same  way 
Arrowroot  may  be  added  to  Beef  Tea,  to  in* 
crease  its  nutritive  qualities ; Blanche  • 
mange  and  Puddings  may  also  be  made  of 
Arrowroot.  For  receipts,  see  ‘‘AVife’s  Own 
]fook  of  Cookery." 
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^Iarasmus  (Greek  marasno^  to  witlier). 
This  term,  which  signifies  wasting  of  the 
body,  was  foi-merly  a general  term  for 
Atrophy^  Tahiea^  Phthisis,  or  any  disease 
which  resulted  in  Bmaciation  (which  see), 
mid  other  of  the  above  heads. 

^Iarcores  (Latin  marcor,  from  mnrcco, 
to  become  lean).  General  emaciation.  Much 
the  same  meaning  as  tlie  last. 

!Margaric  Acid  (Greek  margaros^  a 
pearl).  This  is  an  acid  procured  from  soap, 
Bometimes  called  Margarine  ; it  is  composed 
of  lard  and  potash,  and  obtained  the  above 
name  from  its  pearly  appearance ; its  salts 
arc  called  Margarates ; a principle  dis- 
covered by  Chevruil  in  spermaceti  has  been 
termed  Margarine. 

]\[arinb  Acid  (Latin,  mare  the  sea).  The 
^furiatic,  or  Hydrochloric  Acid,  jirocurcd 
from  Common  Salt  by  distilling  it  with  Sul- 
phuric Acid  and  water  over  a water  bath, 
was  formerly  so  called  : a common  name  for 
it  is  Spirit  of  Salt.  See  Acids. 

!Marjora!\i.  Tlie  Originum  Vidgare  of 
botanists,  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce,  is  a 
common  wayside  plant  with  us  ; it  has  some 
sudorific,  emmenagogue,  stomachic  and 
antispasmodic  properties ; it  yields,  by  dis- 
tillation, a volatile  oil,  calledOil  of  Marjoram 
or  Originum,  which  is  stimulant  and  car- 
minative ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  5 to  10 
minims ; it  may  bo  taken  on  Lump  Sugar  ; 
the  dose  of  the  Infusion  of  the  plant  is  from 
1 ounce  to  an  ounce-and-a-half ; the  Oil  is 
often  used  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments  for 
iprains,  &c. 


Marmalade.  A preserve  made  of  Apples, 
Lemons,  Quinces,  Oranges,  &c. ; that  made 
of  the  Seville  Orange  is  the  most  wholesome, 
having  a stomachic  and  slightly  tonic  pro- 


perty; persons  who  are  dyspeplic,  or  bilious, 
will  do  well  to  take  this  on  bread  instead  of 
butter ; it  may  be  purchased  at  a cheap  rate 
of  every  confectioner,  or  prepared  by  boiling 
the  fruit  and  sugar  together  for  about  an 
hour,  stirring  frequently ; the  proportion  is 
about  1 -third  of  the  first  to  2-tliirds  of  the 
last;  the  Oranges  sliould  be  cut  into  tliin 
slices,  and  have  the  pips  taken  out,  but  the 
peel  left  on  them. 

Marriage.  This  religious  and  lawful 
union  of  the  sexes  is  one  on  which  it  is 
desirable  we  should  make  a few  remarks. 
That  the  married  state  is  one  which,  in 
both  male  and  female,  conduces  most  to 
health,  various  observations  tend  to  prove ; 
thus  it  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  result 
of  careful  statistic  inquiry,  that  married 
women  at  the  ago  of  25  have,  on  the  aver- 
age, 36  years  of  life  before  them  ; while  un- 
married women  of  the  same  age  have  not, 
on  the  average,  more  than  between  30  and 
31  years.  Again,  in  men  the  mortality  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  .and  45  averages  18 
per  , cent,  in  the  married,  but  27  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  more,  in  the  unmarried. 
Much  of  this  excess  is  probably  due  to  the 
indulgence  in  excesses,  unsettled  life,  and 
want  of  home  comforts,  which  single  men 
especially  sutler  from;  but  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  value  of  the  ai'gument 
in  fa  four  of  the  married  state,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  one  intended  bv  God  for 
man,  and  best  suited  to  his  nature.  We 
would  not,  therefore,  argue  in  favour  of 
early  IMarriagcs,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  evil,  both  morally  and  ])bysically,  for 
parties  to  become  thus  united,  at  an  age 
when  little  or  no  preparation  can  have 
been  made  for  the  cares,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  incur.  Any  female, 
who  commences  child  bearing  before  the 
age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  will  be  sure 
to  suffer  in  her  own  constitution,  and  she 
Avill  most  probably  entail  debility  on  her 
offspring.  Neither  should  entrance  into 
the  married  state  be  too  long  delayed,  or 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
ception, parturition,  and  lactation,  one  or 
all  which  will  seriously  interfere  wuth  the 
health  and  happiness  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  and  perhaps  render  futile  all  hopes  of 
a faniily.  From  21  to  26  or  28  is  the  mos/ 
eligible  age  for  marrying  in  women  ; bin 
the  nearer  to  the  former  age  the  better- 
the  man  may  be  2 or  3,  or  even  5 or  6 
years  older,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
prospects  of  the  union;  of  course  the  ad- 
visability of  marrying  at  all  must  depend 
upon  the  relative  positions  and  means 
temperament,  and  tempers  of  the  parties 
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themselves ; toese  are  circumstances  into 
which  we  cannot  enter. 

Statistical  returns  show  that  suicide  is 
most  frequent  among  single  persons;  and 
this  we  might  expect,  for  however  great 
may  be  the  distress  in  the  fanhlies  ot  the 
poor,  yet  the  father  and  niotlier  in  this  case 
have  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  earth,  and 
their  \veiglit  of  troubles  is  lightened  by  being 
shared.  They  may  enjoy  those  pleasures 
too,  wliich  it  is  natural  for  both  men  and 
women  to  long  for,  without  plunging  into 
crime,  and  loading  their  souls  with  remorse, 
or  contracting  diseases  which  frequently 
make  life  a misery  and  a burden. 

Ou  the  score  of  physical  and  mental  deve- 
lopment, it  has  been  clearly  established  that 
a mixture  of  different  races  is  most  condu- 
cive to  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
intermarriages  of  distinct  nations,  or  at  least 
of  families,  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other,  tends  greatly  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  both.  It  has  been  contended,  by  those 
well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  energy, 
enterprise,  perseverance,  stamina,  and  high 
intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxo)i  people  have 
resulted  from  the  admixture  of  blood  and 
races  consequent  on  the  successive  occu- 
])ation  of  our  country  by  conquerors  of 
dilferent  nations. 

In  ro])e’s  “Tenth  transmitter  of  a fool- 
ish face,’’  we  have  a picture  of  the  dwarfed 
intellect,  and  impaired  physical  powers,  rc- 
Bulting  from  intermarriages  through  many 
generations  among  family  connections ; such 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Anotlier  very  important  consideration  con- 
nected with  Ibis  subject  of  Marriage,  is  that 
of  hereditary  tendencies  to  physical  or  men- 
tal diseases,  of  this  we  have  already  spoken, 
under  the  head  Hereditary^  and  therefore 
need  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
it  here. 

■\lAunow.  The  animal  fat  which  is  found 
in  the  cavities  of  long  bones.  As  an  article 
of  diet,  it  possesses  the  same  nutritive  pro- 
perties as  fats  generally.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  toilet  articles,  such  as 
pomade,  &c.,  for  wdiich  it  is  particularly 
adapted. 

IMAiiiiuniiTUM  VuLOAiin.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  common  llorehound  (which 
see). 

Mars  (Latin  martis).  The  mythological 
and  alchimial  name  of  iron,  whose  salts 
wore  formerly  called  IMartial  salts,  and  the 
protoxide  Martial  Etldops.  See  Iron. 

IMarsrrialis (Latin  a pouch) . 

The  former  name  of  a muscle  in  the  thigh, 
now  called  the  obturator  hiternus. 

M ARUM  S YBTACUM  (or  Teucriuju  marum) . 


The  Syrian  herb,  Mastich  ; a bitter  aroraatk 
plant,  smelling  like  ammonia,  vt'hich  hsia 
been  used  as  an  errhine,  and  said  to  be 
etlicacious  in  nasal  polypi. 

j\rASS  (Greek  to  knead  together, 

A term  commonly  applied  to  the  substance 
of  pills  before  division  ; it  is  also  synony- 
mous with  quantity;  thus  Lie  mass  of  a 
body  is  the  quantity  it  contains. 

JNIassa  Carnea.  The  Jlcxor  accessorius 
muscle,  which  lies  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in 
a sniall  mass  of  flesh,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  above  'Latin  term  ; it  is  connected 
with  the  flexor  longus  (see  Foot),  and  is 
sometimes  called  Plantar  pedis. 

INLassetor  (Greek  masscciomai,  to  chew). 
A muscle  which  assists  in  effecting  the 
movement  of  the  jaw,  necessary  in  chewing. 
Hence  we  have  Masseteric,  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  and 
to  veins,  &e.,  belonging  to  the  Jaw  (which 
sec.) 

Massicot.  Yellow  Oxide  of  Lead._  When 
partially  fused  by  heat,  it  is  called  Litharge, 
(which  see)  also  Lead. 

jffASTic  or  Mastich.  The  resinous  gum 
of  the  Fistachia  Lentiscus,  a tree  whi(,h  grows 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Tcrehinthacece.  Besides  being  employed  in 


the  manufacture  of  varnish,  it  is  used  as  a 
masticatory  in  tooth  affections  ; it  forms  an 
ingredient  in  stimulating  tinctures  applied 
to  the  mouth  and  gums,  such  as  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Aramoniacum.  The  sub- 
stance which  remains  on  dissolving  itastic 
in  alchohol  is  termed  Masticin. 

Mastication  (Latin  mastico,  to  chew. 
This  is  the  act  by  which  food  is  reduced  to 
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a proper  state  for  swallowing ; it  is  com- 
monly V.  :w  imperfectly  performed,  and 
hence  we  have  so  many  troublesome  cases 
of  indigestion,  and  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
into  which  the  aliment  passes  in  too  criide  a 
state.  During  the  process  of  mastication 
the  food  becomes  mixed  with  saliva,  and  thus 
reduced  to  a proper  consistence  : to  “ bolt 
it,”  as  many  do,  in  large  lumps,  is  not  giving 
fair  play  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  often  rebel,  and 
refuse  to  jierform  their  work.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  of  artificial  teeth  is,  that 
they  enable  the  wearer  to  chew  his  food 
properly,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a life 
is  often  prolonged  by  the  ability  to  do 
this. 

jMasticatoutes  are  substances  Avhich  on 
being  chewed  promote  a flow  of  saliva  by 
stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  ; they  are 
of  an  acrid  or  hot  nature,  and  are  sometimes 
called  Sia  logoff  lies  (which  see) . 

Mastodynia  (Greek  mastos,  the  breast 
and  pain).  Pain  in  the  breasts  in 

women,  common  in  hysteria,  and  also  at- 
tendant on  Lactation  (which  see). 

IMastoid  (Greek  mastos,  and  eidos  like- 
ness). Shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple  ; a 
term  applied  to  a process,  and  foramen  of  the 
temporal  bone.  See  Head, 

JMateria  lilEDiCA,  Latin  for  j\rcdical  INla- 
tcrials.  Applied  to  that  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  which  relates  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  medicines:  these  remedial 
agents  may  be  divided  into,  1st  Natural, 
or  those  which  are  found  ready  prepared  by 
nature  ; they  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, organic  or  inorganic,  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  latter  to  the  mineral : 2nd,  Artificial, 
or  those  which  have  been  modified  by  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  some  of  their  parts  ; 
these  are  called  Pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, and  belong  to  the  department  of 
chemistrv. 

Dr.  Cullen  arranges  all  substances  into 
tv/o  great  divisions,  1st,  Nutrients,  which 
he  subdivides  into  fruits,  oleraceous  herbs, 
roots,  seeds,  and  nuts : 2nd,  Medicines, 
which  arc  classed  according  as  they  act 
upon  solids,  either  simply  as  astringents, 
emollients.  &c.,  or  by  producing  an  efiect 
upon  the  living  body : or  on  fluids,  either  by 
changing  their  fluidity,  as  attenuants  and 
jnspissants,  &c.,  or  by  modifying  their  che- 
mical conjposition,  as  demulcents,  anti-acids, 
^!:c.,orby  evacuation,  as  emetics,  cathartics, 
diuretics,  &c. 

Dr.  ^Murray  arranges  the  Materia  IMedica 
into  four  divisions  — 1st,  General  Stinm- 
lants,  which  are  diffusible,  as  narcotics  and 


antispasmodics ; or  permanent,  as  tonics  and 
astringents  : 2nd,  Local  Stimulants,  such 
as  emetics,  cathartics,  expectorants,  &c.  ; 
3rd,  Chemical  liemcdics,  such  as  rofiige- 
rants,  cscharotics,  Ac.  : 4th,  Mechanical 
Remedies,  such  as  anthelmintics,  demui- 
cents,  Ac. 

Dr.  A.  Thompson  takes  as  his  throe  prin- 
cipal divisions.  Animal,  Yerjetedde,  and 
Chemical  agents.  Into  the  particulars  of 
the  various  subdivisions  we  need  not  cntoi-, 
enough  having  been  stated  on  this  head  for 
all  present  purposes.  See  Medicines. 

Matico.  a name  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Arhanthe  Blongata,  a plant  of  the 
pepper  tribe,  a native  of  South  America, 
which  has  been  recently  introduced  in 
English  medical  practice  as  an  astringent 
styptic.  It  is  recommended  in  chronic 


dj’srmtcry  and  diarrhma,  given  in  the  form 
of  Infusion  of  the  leaves,  the  under  sides  of 
which,  or  the  powder,  a}ipUed  to  obstinate 
leech  bites,  cuts,  or  bleeding  surfaces,  will, 
it  is  said,  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
Tincture,  mixed  with  water,  forms  a good 
astringent  lotion  for  the  mouth.  The  dose 
of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30  grains;  of 
the  Infusion,  prepared  by  pouring  a pint  of 
boiling  Water  on  1 ounce  of  bruised  Leaves, 
1 ounce;  it  may  be  taken  three  or  fonv 
times  a day ; the  Tincture  is  made  wutli  2 
ounces  of  bruised  Leaves  to  a pint  of  proof 
Spirit ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms. 

.Matlock.  The  waters  of  this  small 
Derbyshire  town  pleasantly  situated  amid 
woody  slopes  and  limestone  rocks,  on  tiie 
river  Derwent,  contain  no  amount  of  saline 
ingredients  sufficient  to  produce  any  phy- 
siological effects,  and  seem  to  have  iio 
action  except  as  diluents  ; as  such  they  may 
be  recommended  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
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hereditary  tendency  to  gravel ; they  liave 
a temperature  of  about  68®,  and  are 
elightly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
See  Waters,  Mineral. 

Matrass.  A vessel  of  glass,  earthenware, 
or  metal,  usually  of  a globular  shape,  and 
open  at  the  top,  used  for  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  evaporation,  &c.  A similar  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  A.lemhic,  Curcubit. 

Matricaria  (Latin,  matrix).  Medicines 
good  ill  disorders  of  the  uterus  \ the  term  is 
also  applied  to  a genus  of  plants,  some  of 
which  produce  these  medicines. 

Matris  (plural  of  mater,  a mother).  A 
name  given  to  the  membranes  of  the  Brain, 
(which  see),  and  Dura  Mater. 

Matrix.  The  earthy  or  stony  matter 
which  accompanies  and  envelopes  ores  in 
the  earth ; it  is  also  applied  to  the  mould, 
in  which  a cast  is  made. 

^[atter  (Latin  materia).  The  term  ge- 
nerall}’  used  to  denote  any  substances  ; they 
may  be  PAysiVflf/,  embracing  tiie  phenomena 
of  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  ; or 
Chemieal,  illustrating  the  operations  of  afli- 
nity,  combination,  decomposition,  _&c.,  all 
wli'ich  properly  belong  to  the  science  of 
Chemistn/. 

The  term  matter  is  also  applied  to  the 
thick  purulent  substance  collected  in  a boil, 
or  Abscess  (which  see). 

Maturation  (Latin  maturo,  to  ripen). 
The  process  which  follows  inflammation,  by 
Avhich  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess  or  other  in- 
flammatory swelling.  A})plications,  such  as 
warm  poultices,  which  promote  suppuration, 
are  sometimes  called  Maturants. 

Maw- WORM.  The  Ascaris  vermicularis 
one  of  the  intestinal  worms,  whose  common 
name  is  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Harvey, 
from  the  occasional  visit  which  the  animal 
makes  in  migrating  from  its  proper  region, 
the  rectum,  to  the  maw  or  stomach  ; more 
probably,  however,  the  peculiar  effects  which 
it  produces  are  the  result  of  sympathy,  the 
gnawing  pain  and  faintness  being  caused  by 
the  intolerable  itching  which  it  excites  in 
the  anus.  See  IF mms. 

Maxilla.  The  jaw ; hence  we  have  the 
term  Maxillary,  the  designation  of  nerves, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  jaw.  The  upper,  or, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  the  superior 
Maxillary  bones,  are  the  largest  bones  in 
the  face,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior 
Maxillary  or  lower  jawbone  ; they  form,  by 
their  nnion,  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  nose, 
orbit,  cheek,  and  palate.  We  give  here  a 
cut,  exhibiting  the  right  side  of  the  superior 
Maxillary,  as  seen  in  its  lateral  aspect  ; 1 is 
the  external  or  facial  surface,  the  cavity  in 


which  the  cypher  is  placed  is  the  c&nlnd 
fossa ; 2 is  the  posterior  or  zygomatic  sur- 
face ; 3 the  superior  or  orbital  surface; 
situated  immediately  below  the  cypher  is 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  4 ; and  leading  to 
it  is  the  infra-orbital  canal,  5 ; the  inferior 
border  of  the  orbit  is  marived  bj^  6 ; and  tho 


malar  and  nasal  processes  by  7 and  8 , 
while  9 is  the  concavity  forming  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  anterior  nares ; 10  ip  tho 
nasal  spine  ; 11  the  incisive  or  myrtiform 
fossa ; 12  the  alveolar  process  , 13  the  inte- 
rior border  of  the  orbital  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid  and_  palate 
bones  ; 14  is  the  concavity  which  articulates 
with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  forms  tho 
commencement  of  the  nasal  duct ; 15  is  the 
crista  nasalis  of  tho  palate  process  ; 
i marks  the  two  incisor  teeth;  c canine; 
b the  two  bicuspidati;  m the  three 
molars. 

Our  next  cut  represents  the  lower  jaw,  oj 
inferior  IMaxillary,  which  is  divisible  into  a 


horizontal  portion  or  body  (1),  and  a perpen- 
dicular portion  or  ramus;  2,  the  s^miphosis; 
3,  indicates  the  point  of  conjunction  betweea 
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the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  bone  in  the 
young  subject;  immediately  external  to 
this  ridge  is  a depression  in  which  originates 
the  depressor  lahii  inferioris  muscle ; 4, 
tlie  mental  foramen  is  marked  by  5,  this  is 
an  oblique  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  mental 
nerve  and  inferior  dental  artery  ; 6 is  an  ex- 
ternal oblique  ridge,  which  runs  upward,  and 
outward  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  gives  attachment  to  several  muscles  ; 7 
is  the  groove  for  the  facial  artery,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  a notcli  on  the 
bone,  a little  in  front  of  the  cipher  ; 8 is  the 
angle,  and  9 the  extremity  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideau  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to 
several  muscles ; 10  is  the  coronoid  process  ; 
11  the  condyle;  12  the  sigmoid  notch;  13 
the  inferior  dental  foramen  ; 14  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  groove ; 15  the  alveolar  process ; 
i marks  the  middle  and  lateral  incisor  tooth 
of  one  side  ; c canine  tooth ; h two  bicuspids ; 
m three  molars. 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  work  they  have  to  do,  are 
strong  and  numerous;  tlie  action  of  the 
lower  law  is  ellected  by  the  attachment  of 
14  pairs,  and  of  the  upper  by  that  of  10 
muscles ; many  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins 
are  also  connected  with  them,  of  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  a descrip- 
tion. The  jaws  are  liable  to  Fracture  and 
Fislocation,  (both  of  which  heads  see,)  and 
also  to  some  painful  affections,  especially  of 
tlie  nerves.  See  Neuralgia^  Tic  Doloreux. 
Teeth. 

May  Apple.  This  is  the  Fodophyllum 


Ptf?/<i^tmofbotanists,  called  by  the  Americans 
the  Wild  Lemon  It  belongs  to  the  Crov/- 


foot  family,  naturalorder  Itauunculacece ; it 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  fruit,  which 
has  a subacid,  sweetish  taste,  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity ; the  root  is  a certain  and 
active  cathartic,  resembling  jalap  in  its 
operation,  but  rather  slower,  and  perhaps 
more  drastic.  It  is  much  used  in  America, 
combined  with  Calomel,  in  bilious  fevers, 
and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

JMaximum  (Latin,  superlative  of  magnus^ 
great),  A term  which  denotes  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  or  effect ; thus  we  say  a 
]\Iaximum  dose  of  any  remedy,  the  Maxi- 
mum height  of  a fever  or  other  disease.  The 
term  is  opposed  to  minimum  or  the  least  pos- 
sible ; between  the  two  lies  the  medium.,  the 
mean  or  middle. 

Mead,  or  Metheglin.  This  was  the  fa- 
vourite beverage  of  the  ancient  Scandana- 
vian  nations,  it  was  made  of  honey  and 
water,  boiled  and  fermented;  in  old  medical 
works  it  is  sometimes  called  Hydromel  vino- 
s^m.  Mead  is  by  no  means  banished  from 
the  list  of  modern  beverages,  although  only 
old-fashioned  people  now  make  or  take  it. 
One  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows  : — 
To  a gallon  of  Water  add  2 pounds  of 
Honey,  and  1 pound  of  Sugar,  let  it  boil  for 
an  hour,  then  add  the  whites  of  4 Eggs  to 
raise  the  scum,  which  skim  off  as  it  rises  ; 
when  quite  clear  pour  it  into  an  open  vessel, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a week,  adding  a toast 
dipped  in  Honey  to  make  it  work ; put  in 
also  the  peel  of  3 or  4 Lemons  ; let  it  stand 
for  a month,  and  then,  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
line,  put  in  more  Honey  and  let  it  stand 
until  it  is,  then  bottle  'it  for  use.  Some 
who  prefer  Mead  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
add  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Cardamoms,  or  Fra- 
grant herbs,  according  to  taste;  thus  we 
have  Cowslip  Mead,  Frontiniac  Mead,  Sack 
Mead,  &c.  These  beverages  ar'e  pleasant  to 
many,  and  are  not  unwholesome. 

1\Ieal.  The  edible  part  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  wheat,  or  other  grain.  See  Farina. 

Meals.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age 
is  towards  late  Meals  ; and  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  higher  classes  of  society  : 
the  morning  Meal  of  our  ancestors,  like  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  taken  very  early, 
commonly  soon  after  sunrise  ; Avith  us  it  is 
more  commonly  getting  towards  noon  before 
the  fast  is  broken,  but  this  is  Avith  people 
who  lie  late  abed.  Those  avIio  are  astir  in 
good  time  feel  the  Avaut  of  food,  and  gene- 
rally take  it  by  7 or  8 o’clock ; the  latter  is 
a very  fit  time  for  breakfast,  before  AAdiich 
Meal  no  great  amount  of  exercise  should  be 
taken,  unless  the  stomach  be  stayed,  as  it  ia 
termed,  Avith  a biscuic,  or  some  light  re- 
freshment of  the  kind.  It  is  never  desirable 
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for  invalids  to  make  this  first  meal  of  the 
day  a very  hearty  one,  although  those_  in 
good  health,  -who  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
may  do  so  with  impunity,  if  not  with  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a fallacious,  although  a very 
prevalent  notion,  that  the  powers  _ of 
the  body  are  the  most  vigorous  at  rising 
from  rest ; tlie)'’  are,  doubtless,  refreshed 
and  recruited,  but  they  have  not  yet  come 
into  full  operation,  and  no  weakly  person  can 
safely  venture  to  tax  them  much  until  food  is 
taken,  and  with  it  some  gentle  stimulus  like 
Tea  or  Coffee.  It  speaks  well  for  the  health 
of  any  person  if  he  can  take  a hearty  break- 
fast and  go  about  his  ordinary  occupation 
without  pain  or  inconvenience  ; those  who 
are  not  hearty  and  vigorous,  even  if  tliey 
have  an  appetite  for  a full  IMeal,  will  suffer 
for  want  of  the  nervous  power  which  would 
enable  them  to  digest  it  coinfortably ; to 
such,  therefore,  and  especially  if  they  have 
active  duties  to  perform,  a light  breakfast  is 
best.  With  dyspci)tic  patients  almost  any 
solid  food  at  the  morning  Meal  will  be  likely 
*:o  disagree  ; such  will  generally  find  it 
beneficial  to  liave  a small  cup  of  hot  Tea  or 
CoiTee  brought  to  them  just  before  rising, 
and  then  take  their  breakfast  about  an  hour 
after,  with  only  gentle  exercise  between, 
drown  persons  generally  require  a stimulus 
.at  breakfast,  such  as  Tea  or  Coffee,  but  for 
children  Bread  and  Milk  is  best;  or,  if  they 
fere  strong  and  hearty Oatmeal  Porridge, 
the  common  morning  diet  in  Scotland  and 
our  northern  counties,  is  the  best. 

Of  Luncheon,  we  have  already  spoken  un- 
der its  proper  head  ; it  should  only  be  taken 
wlien  the  dinner  i^J  late,  and  always  ought 
to  be  a light  Meal.  Ko  time  is  so  good  for 
dinner  for  working  peo])le  and  children  as 
12  or  1 o’clock  ; this  is  the  most  substantial 
Hileal  of  the  da}’',  and  it  should  bo  taken 
when  the  bodily  powers  are  in  full  vigour  ; 
after  it  a little  rest  is  required,  especially 
by  those  Avho  are  at  all  delicate,  although 
the  strong  and  robust  may  go  on  working 
immediately  after  dinner  without  inconve- 
nience ; with  this  Meal,  if  at  any,  a little 
Ale  is  required,  or  a glass  of  Wine,  but  we 
do  not  lioid  either  to  be  necessary  in  ordinary 
cases  of  good  health.  Those,  whose  duties 
keep  them  actively  employed  until  four  or 
five  o’clock,  and  terminate  then  for  the 
day,  do  well  to  defer  dining  until  these 
duties  are  over,  and  they  can  sit  down 
and  enjoy  the  Meal,  cspcially  if  their 
nccupation  requires  much  head  work ; for  it 
IS  well  ascertained  that  active  exercise  of 
the  miud  greatly  interferes  with  the  diges- 
tive process.  Later  than  six,  dinner  should 
never  be  taken,  and  during  and  after  this, 


Meal  mental  labour  should  be  refraijied  from 
as  much  as  possible ; it  should  be  followed 
by  cheerful  conversation,  light  reading, 
music,  or  something  which  may  divert  the 
mind  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness ; there  can  be  no  objection  to  a glass 
or  two  of  wine  at  this  Meal,  but  far  too 
much  is  commonly  taken,  and  the  dishes  are 
generally  too  rich  and  highly  seasoned. 
The  practice  of  having  Coffee  an  hour  or 
two  after  is  a good  one  as  a general  rule  ; it 
stimulates  and  assists  the  digestive  organs, 
and  it  refreshes  the  somewhat  jaded  mind  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  taken  too  strong,  nor 
too  near  to  bedtime,  or  it  will  probably  in- 
terfere with  the  night’s  repose.  Some  per- 
sons are  accustomed  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two 
after  dinner ; those  who  are  spare  and 
weakly  may  safely  do  so,  but  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  those  of  a full  habit  of  body. 
The  practice  of  taking  bitters,  or  some 
alcoholic  stimulant  before  this  Meal,  is  most 
reprehensible  ; it  is  irritating  and,  m the 
end,  exhausting  to  the  digestion;  a draught 
of  cold  Water  is  a much  better  preparation 
for  the  Meal,  but  only  for  the  _ strong 
and  vigorous.  Persons  of  weak  digestion 
sometimes  take  a dinner  Pill  as  an  ap- 
petizer and  stimulant ; the  practice  as 
a rule  is  bad,  yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  acts  beneficially,  but  as  a tem- 
porary remedy  merely ; tor  such  the  fol- 
lowing form  may  be  recommended | a 
drachm  each  of  powdered  Rhubarb  and 
Extract  of  Gentian,  12  grains  each  of 
Powdered  Capsicums  and  Carbonate  of  Soda; 
mix  and  make  into  24  ■pills;  take  one  or 
two  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Those  w'ho  take  dinner  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  require  a sujiper ; but 
they  commonly  make  this  IMeal  loo  sub- 
stantial. If  the  life  is  one  of  active  phy- 
sical exertion,  two  heavy  Meals  in  the  day 
will  probably  not  be  injurious;  but  those 
who  have  not  much  exercise,  do  wrong  to 
make  the  supper  a full  meat  Meal ; they 
may  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it  for  a 
time,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  do  so  after 
aivhile.  Children  should  alwa}'s  have  a 
light  supper,  if  any  at  all,  and  on  no 
account  Ale  nor  any  other  stimulating 
drink  with  it.  If  thirsty.  Water  is  the 
best,  or  a little  Milk  and  Water,  or  a 
little  thin  Gruel  or  Porridge.  Children 
should  only  have  meat  once  a day,  at  their 
dinner,  unless  ordered  to  take  it  more  fre- 
quently by  the  medical  adviser.  The 
routine  of  their  Meals  should  be  something 
like  this — Breakfast  at  8,  Dinner  at  P2  or 
1,  Tea  at  4 or  5,  Supper  at  7,  and  bed  an 
hour  after.  Sec  Dioo&tion,  Food,  ^e. 
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Measles.  This  is  a contagious  erup- 
tion, commonly  affecting  children,  and  the 
same  individual  hut  once;  it  is  tlie  fust 
genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata  of  llatc- 
man,  and  in  scientific  medical  works  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Ritbcola. 

The  first  symptoms  of  ^Measles  ; re  shiver- 
ing, succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and  languor  ; 
then  follows  running  at  the  nose,  sneezing, 
cougli ; the  eyes  water  and  become  into- 
lerant of  light ; the  pulse  quickens,  the  face 
swells ; there  arc  successive  heats  and  chills, 
and  all  the  usual  signs  of  catarrhal  fever. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  so  mild  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable,  sometimes  greatly 
aggravated ; but  in  any  case,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  or  a little  later,  an  eruption 
of  a dusky  red  colour  appears,  first  on  the 
forehead  and  face,  and  then  gradually  over 
the  whole  body.  In  the  early  stage  of  this 
eruption,  there  is  little  to  characterize  it, 
but  after  a few  hours  it  assumes  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  once  seen  can  never  be 
mistaken ; the  little  red  spots  become 
grouped,  as  it  were,  into  crescent-shaped 
patches,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface,  the  surrounding  skin  retaining 
its  natural  colour.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  eruption  it  begins  to  fade  and  disap- 
pear, being  succeeded  by  a scurfy  disorga- 
nisation of  the  cuticle,  which  is  accompanied 
by  an  intolerable  itching.  The  febrile 
svmptoms  also  abate,  and  very  quickly  leave 
the  patient  altogether  ; but  often  in  a very 
weak  state,  and  with  a troublesome  cough. 
Eetween  exposure  to  the  infection  and  the 
brealJng  out  of  Measles,  there  is  usually  an 
interval  of  14  days,  whkdi  is  called  ' the 
period  of  incubation;  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
common, where  there  are  several  children 
in  a family,  for  the  cases  to  succeed  each 
other  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

This  disease  is  often  rendered  dangerous 
by  complications  with  others ; so  that, 
although  not  in  itself  of  a fatal  character,  it 
frequently  leads  to  hital  results.  AYhere 
there  are  the  seeds  of  consumption  or  scrofula 
in  the  constitution,  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  into  activity  during  the  debility  which 
follows  an  attack  of  Measles ; dropsy  often 
follows  it,  as  do  affections  of  the  air  passa- 
ges, chest,  and  bowels. 

Treatment.  Generally  speaking,  for  simple 
Measles,  little  medicine  is  I'cquired ; give 
the  patient  plenty  of  diluent  drinks ; let 
him  have  a snare  diet,  and  a moderately 
warm  and  well- ventilated  room ; keep  the 
bowels  gently  open ; if  a roasted  apple,  or  a 
little  Manna  in  the  drink  will  not  do  this, 
give  a mild  saline  aperient,  something  like 
this : — Ipecacuanha  Wine  and  Sweet  Spiiits 
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of  Nitre,  of  each  1 drachm  ; Tartrate  ol 
Potash  4 drachms ; Solution  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  1 ounce;  Syiaip  of  Poppies,  2 
drachms;  Cinnamon  or  j)ill  Water  sufficient 
to  make  4 ounces;  dose,  a table,  or  dessert 
spoonful,  three  or  four  times  a day  ; should 
this  not  be  sufllciently  powerful,  substitute 
Sulphate  of  ^Magnesia  for  the  Potash,  and 
add  4 drachms  of  Tincture  of  Senna.  Where 
there  is  much  heat  of  the  skin,  sponging 
with  tepid  vinegar  and  water  will  com- 
monly relieve  it,  and  also  the  itching. 
When  the  eruption  has  subsided,  and  the 
desquamation  of  the  skin  commenced,  a 
tepid  bath  will  materially  assist  this  pro- 
cess, and  get  rid  of  the  dead  cuticle.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  eruption,  a Powder  of  Calomel,  v>dth 
Rhubarb,  Jalap,  or  Scammony,  according  to 
the  habit  and  strength  of  the  patient,  should 
be  given  ; care  should  ee  taken  to  protect 
the  patient  against  change  of  weather,  and 
to  restore  the  strength  a nourishing  diet. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cough,  and 
the  proper  remedies  given  if  required. 

Sometimes  the  eruption  of  Measles  dis- 
appears suddenl}",  then  there  is  cause  for 
alarm;  the  patient  should  bo  directly  put 
into  a warm  bath,  and  have  warm  diluent 
drinks ; if  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly,  and  there 
is  great  prostration  of  strength,  administer 
Wine  Whey  and  the  following  draughts : — 
10  drops  of  Ai'omatic  Spirits  ofiVmmonia,  or 
5 grains  of  the  Sesqui-carbonate  in  an 
ounce  of  Camphor  JMixture,  witli  a drop  of 
Laudanum,  every  four  hotn-s;  should  the 
prostration  be  very  great,  weak  Rrandy  and 
Water  may  be  given.  Tiie  state  of  the 
chest,  head,  and  bowels,  should  be  closely 
watched,  for  some  time  after  the  patient  i's 
convalescent,  as  disorders  of  these  organs  are 
very  likely  to  occur;  in  whicli  case  it  is 
probable  tliat  there  may  be  Tncunionia.,  Hy- 
drocephalus, or  Liarrhcea  (all  of  whioh  see). 

Mahgnant  Measles.  Is  a variety  'which 
commences  wutli  the  above  s^nnptoms  in  an 
aggravated  form  ; the  rash  quickh'  assumes 
a livid  hue,  alternately  reviving  and  disap- 
pearing, and  is  mixed  up  witli  dark  red  spots 
like  tlea-bites ; in  this  form  of  the  disease 
w’’e  have  extreme  debility,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  putrid  fever.,  like  wdiich  it  should  be 
treated.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  procur- 
ing medical  aid. 

Measukes.  a description  of  those  used 
in  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
medicines,  _ is  given  under  the  head  of 
Ap)othecaries.  Resides  the  measures  of 
capacity  there  figured,  we  would  here  men- 
tioii  and  recommend  one  made  of  poi-celain 
which  has  been  recently  introduced,  and 
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will  be  found  useful  for  domestic  purposes. 
A glance  at  tlie  accompanying  diagram  will 


as  required. 

The  ll('sh  of  the  various  animals 
used  as  food  is  generally  so  called.  Under 
the  several  heads  of  I'leef,  Glutton,  Pork, 
Veal,  (.See.,  we  liave  spoken  of  tlie  difiercnt 
kinds  in  relation  to  their  nutritive  qualities, 
and  tlie  best  modes  of  preparation  for  Food 
(which  see). 

Me.vtus.  {^[eo  to  pass  or  flow.)  Lite- 
rally a passage  ; lienee  tl  e surgical  terms  flf. 
auditorius  externm  and  internus,  ap])lied 
to  two  passages  of  the  Far  (which  see)  and 
JL  urinarius^  the  orifice  of  the  I'emale 
Urethra  (which  see). 

Mechanical  Theory.  A system  of  me- 
dicine now  exploded,  in  which  all  diseases 
were  treated  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  attributable  to  lentor  and  morbid  vis- 
cidity of  the  blood  ; diluents  or  attenuants 
were  therefore  chiefly  employed,  and  sub- 
stances for  promoting  mechanical  force, 
such  as  Mercury,  Avhich  W'as  supposed  to 
act  by  its  specific  gravity. 

Meconium  (Greek  meJeon,  a poppy).  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  or  Opium 
vwhich  see).  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  first  discharge  of  fa3ces,  of  a blackish- 
green  colour,  in  infants.  Meconic  ^dcid  is  a 
constituent  of  the  poppy  juice  ; its  salts  are 
termed  Meconates.  See  Foppy. 

Medias.  Latin  for  middle;  hence  we 
have  the  surgical  terms  mediana  vena^  the 
middle  vein  of  the  arm  between  the  basilic 
and  cephalic.  Mediastinum^  middle  por- 
tions, or  those  which  separate  parts  from 
each  other ; the  term  is  often  used  as  an 
adjective,  mediastinal. 


Medicine  (dLoiva.  medico,  to  cure).  Thk- 
may  signify,  either  the  art  of  curing  diseases ; 
or  the  substances  used  in  their  treatment,  for 
producing  certain  changes  in  the  animal 
functions.  We  have  already  spoken  under 
the  head  of  Materia  Medica,  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Medicines  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  nature  or  mode  of  action ; 
it  behoves  us  now  to  lay  down  a few  simple 
rules  with  regard  to  their  administration, 
j and  the  kinds  which  are  most  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  domestic  use.  We  all  know  hov/ 
difficult  it  is,  with  children  especially,  to 
overcome  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  nau- 
seous taste  of  most  Medicines ; this  often 
amounts  to  such  utter  loathing,  that  the 
remedy,  if  it  can  be  swallowed,  is  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  and  thus  cannot  prove 
effective.  It  is,  therefore,  desitrable  to  ren- 
der Medicines  as  palatable  and  pleasant  as 
possible,  and  to  administer  them  at  such 
times,  and  with  such  precautions  as  shall 
render  their  retention  and  action  most  pro- 
bable ; for  adults,  who  can  swallow  Pills, 
this  is  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  taking 
such  remedies  as  will  go  in  a small  com- 
pass, as  the  various  forms  of  Mercury,  and 
most  of  the  stronger  purgatives  will.  For 
children  generally  they  are  unsuitable ; and 
Draughts  or  Powders  must  be  given  to  them, 
unless,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  Medicated 
Cakes,  or  Lozenges,  containing  the  remedies, 
which  their  cases  require,  can  be  procured. 

The  best  vehicle  for  children’s  Powders 
which  contain  any  preparation  of  Mercury 
is  Sugar  moistened  just  a little,  or  Honey, 
Treacle,  or  Gum ; it  must  bo  some  thick 
substance,  or  the  Mercury  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  not  be  taken.  Powders  with 
llhubarb,  Magnesia,  or  any  light  substance, 
may  be  mixed  up  thin  and  drank ; a piece 
of  Sugar,  with  a few  drops  of  Essence  of 
Peppermint  on  it,  or  a strong  Peppermint 
Lozenge  will  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
taste  perhaps  sooner  than  anything  else  ; 
those  who  object  to  this,  should  chew  a 
piece  of  dried  Orange  Peel  both  before  and 
after  swallowing  the  Medicine.  Aperients 
are  best  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  so  are 
Vermifuges;  Tonics  should  be  taken  an  hour 
or  so  before  meals,  except  preparations  of 
Iron,  which  are  best  an  hour  after 
meals ; Mercurials  should  always  be  taken 
at  bedtime,  unless  the  case  is^  one  which 
renders  it  desirable  that  an  active  remedy 
should  be  instantly  applied.  Emetics  are 
commonly  directed  to  be  taken  in  the  even- 
ing, because,  after  their  operation,  the  pa- 
tient may  rest  awhile.  Stimulants,  of 
course,  may  be  taken  at  any  time  when 
required ; ojiiates  always  at  bedtime,  tliqt 
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their  action  may  not  be  interrupted ; unless 
it  be  a case  of  spasm  or  violen  t pain  which 
calls  for  immediate  relief.  Strong  Purga- 
tives are  best  taken  in  the  morning ; at 
night  they  would  disturb  the  rest,  and 
cause  great  inconvenience.  All  these,  of 
course,  are  but  general  rules,  to  which  there 
are  numerous  exceptions.  The  discreet 
mother  or  nurse  will  know  when  they  are 
to  be  strictly  followed,  and  when  departed 
from. 

^ Medicine  Chest.  Every  one  who  de- 
sires ^ to  keep  a stock  of  medicines  for  do- 
mestic use,  should  take  care  that  it  is  in  a 
secure  place,  and  under  lock  and  key;  and, 
by  no  means  can  this  be  so  conveniently 
effected,  as  by  the  purchase  of  a Medicine 
Chest  properly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  these  can  now  be  obtained  at  no  great 
cost,  with  all  the  drugs  and  preparations, 
as  well  as  instruments  and  apparatus  re- 
quired. The  price  of  course  will  depend 
upon  the  size,  style,  and  mode  of  fitment ; 
but  a very  good  one  may  be  purchased  for 
about  £2 ; one  for  the  use  of  Emigrants, 
made  of  japanned  tin,  calculated  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  effects  of  heat 
in  a warm  climate,  has  been  prepared,  and 
may  be  had  stocked,  for  30s.,  but  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a family ; 
and  one  of  mahogany,  or  other  strong  wood, 
neatly  made  and  fitted,  will  cost,  at  least, 
double  this.  The  drugs  and  preparations 
which  are  most  essential  for  this  purpose  are 
Aloes  and  Burnt  Alum,  both  in  powder  * 
Ammonia,  the  Compound  Spirit,  and  Ace- 
tate, or  Spirit  of  Mindererus;  Antimony, 
the  Tartrate,  and  James’s  Powder;  Can- 
tharides,  in  the  form  of  Common  Blister 
Plaister,  or  Blistering  -Tissue ; Castor  Oil ; 
Chalk,  Prepared ; Camomile  Flowers  • 
Chlorine,  Chloride  of  Lime,  in  Powder,  or 
Beaufoy’s  Solution;  Cream  of  Tartar; 
Creosote ; Copper,  Sulphate ; Dill,  Water 
w Essence;  Gentian  and  Ginger  Boots; 
Henbane,  Extract ; Ipecacuanha,  in  Pow- 
der; Iron,  Sulphate,  and  Jluriated  Tinc- 
ture of;  Lead,  Acetate,  or  Sugar  of;  Mag- 
nesia, Calcined,  and  Sulphate,  or  Epsom 
Salts;  Mercury,  Chloride  of,  or  Calomel; 
Mustard,  Flour;  Opium,  in  Powder;  Pills, 
Compound  Colocynth ; the  same  with  Calo- 
mel ; the  same  wifh  Hydrargyrum,  or  Blue 
Pill ; which  should  also  be  kept  separate ; 
Compound  Ehubarb,  and  Expectorant ; Pot- 
ash, Bi-carbonate  of;  Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre- 
Powders,  Compound;  Chalk  with  Opium’ 
and  Dover’s  Powder ; Bhubarb,  Boot,  Pow- 
der, and  Tincture  ; Scammony  Powder  • 
Senna  Leaves ; Silver,  Nitrate  of,  or  Lunar 
Caustic,  in  quill,  or  gutta-percha  holder; 


Soda,  Bi-carbonate  of;  Spirit  of  Sweet  Nitre; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  diluted ; 
Zinc,  Sulphate  of,  or  White  Vitriol.  Scales 
with  Weights;  an  Ounce  and  a ISLinim 
Measure;  a Pestle  and  Mortar;  Bone  and  Iron 
Spatulas  will  also  be  required,  Avith  Diachy- 
lon Plaister,  Lint,  Bandages  ; and  as  many 
of  the  Instruments  named  under  that  head 
as  can  be  procured,  are  also  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  store. 

Medulla.  luXiniov Marroiv  (which see). 
From  this  root  come  Medulla  oblongata^  a 
portion  of  the  Brain  (which  see).  M.  spU 
nalis,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  cord.  Spine), 
Meditllary,  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain,  contained  Avithin  the  cortical,  or  cine- 
ritious  substance,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  marrow,  on  Avliich  account  also 
the  name  medullin  has  been  given  to  the 
porous  pith  of  the  sunfloAver. 

IVIegrim.  This  term  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  root  hemicrania^ 
through  the  French  megruine^  applied  to  a 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head ; it  is 
usually  the  result  of  debility ; it  sometimes 
may  be  relieved  by  a warm  fomentation  of 
the  part,  but  to  effect  any  permanent  relief, 
tonics,  and  a nourishing  diet  must  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Meibomian  Glands.  These  are  small 
glands  first  discoA’cred  by  Meibomius,  lying 
under  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eyelids. 
About  twenty  or  thirty  minute  ducts  of 
these  glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of  each 
eyelid;  the  glands  are  sometimes  called 
ethary  follicles.  See  Bye. 

]Mel.  Latin  for  Honey  (Avhich  see) . It 
is  employed  as  a vehicle  for  several  medical 
preparations,  Avhich  are  collectively  termed 
Mellitcd.  Among  them  are  Mel.  BoraciSy 
and  Mel.  Bos(c  (Honey  of  Borax  and  Roses) 
(see  these  heads). 

Mel.®na.  This  is  the  morbus  niger,  or 
Black  disease  of  the  ancients,  sometimes 
called  Black  jaundice;  it  is  characterized 
by  dark-coloured,  pitchy  evacuations,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  sanguineous  vomiting: 
Ave  sometimes  hear  of  it  as  Melcena  cholaa, 
or  M.  cruentUy  moaning  Black  jaundice  or 
vomit.  Hoffman  termed  it  Cecessus  niner 
See  Bile. 

Melampodium.  a name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Black  Hellebore,  from  Melam- 
pius,  who  is  said  to  have  cured  the  daughter 
of  Prsetus,  King  of  Argos,  of  melancholy,  by 
means  of  this  plant.  See  Hellebore. 

:Melanciiolia  (Greek  for  black  bile  or 
choler)  signifying  melancholy,  or  mental 
dejection.  ^ This  is  a form  of  madness  ■ it 
has  been  divided  by  some  psychologists  into 
four  distinct  varieties,  viz.  i— 1.  AUonita, 
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gloomy  and  retiring ; 2.  Errahunda,  restless, 
roving ; 3.  Malevolens,  mischievous,  morose, 
&c.  ; 4,  Complacens,  self-complacent, 

aftahle,  &c.  (See  Insanity^  Lunacy^  Mania.) 

Under  the  head  of  Temperament  we  shall 
speak  of  the  melancholic  as  a predisposing 
cause  of  sickness  ; at  present  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  observe  that  a habitual  state 
of  melancholy  and  despondence  is  a most 
unfavourable  one  for  resisting  the  attacks  of 
disease,  and  it  behoves  every  one  who  finds 
such  a state  of  mind  coming  on  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  shake  oft’  the  depression. 
■Melancholy  when  extreme,  and  of  long 
continuance,  amounts  to  a disease,  and  com- 
monly runs  into  at  least  partial  insanity. 
Cullen  says  it  is  this  without  dyspepsia. 
By  others  it  is  defined  as  mental  alienation, 
restrained  to  a single  object  or  train  of  ideas. 
See  Monomania. 

JtluLALEUCA  Leucadendron.  A tree  of 
the  natural  order  MyrtacecB.,  a native  of  the 


Inoluccas,  ^fielding  the  Cajeput  Oil  (winch 
see) , wo  give  a cut  of  this  plant. 

Melaxosis,  or  Melanoma.  A morbid  pro- 
duct of  a dark  brown  or  black  colour,  de- 
scribed by  Laennec ; Melas  itself  was_  a 
term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a superficial 
affection,  resembling  the  alphos.,  or  white 
lepra,  except  in  its  colour ; it  is  synonj^mous 
wiiliViieLepranigricans.,  (pee Leprosy .)  Me- 
lasma was  the  name  given  by  Linnteus  and 
others  to  the  Ecthyma  luridiim.,  or  lAirxd 
Fapuloiis  Scall.)  (which see).  Melasic  acid  is 
an  acid  present  in  melases.,  or  molasses,  com- 
monly called  treacle ; by  some  it  is  consi- 
deretl  as  a peculiar  acid ; by  others  but  a 
aiodification  of  the  acetic. 


Melas  (Greek  for  black) . From  this  root 
we  have,  in  addition  to  those  above  givetn 
several  medical  terms,  such  as  melanie  acid^ 
which  is  the  name  given  to  a principle  dis* 
covered  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  black  wine  ; it  k 
apparently  connected  with  lithic  acid. 

Melan.®ma  (Greek  for  black  blood) . A 
name  given  by  Dr.  Godwin,  to  asphyxia, 
from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  this  affec- 
tion. See  Asphyxia. 

Meliceris  (Greek  honey,  and  her  os., 
wax).  A tumour  of  the  encysted  kind, 
filled  with  a substance  resembling  wax  or 
honey  in  consistency.  See  Tumours. 

Melissa  Officinalis.  The  name  of  a 
plant  used  in  febrile  diseases.  See  Balm. 

IMelilot.  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminifer<x,  called  by  botmists  Melilohis 
Officinalis ; it  grows  wild  in  the  English 
hedges  and  field  borders ; the  flower  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  the  Tonquin  bean, 
which  is  strongest  when  dry ; it  is  employed 
to  impart  the  characteristic  flavour  to  the 
Gruyere  cheese  of  Germany , called  schahziger^ 
or  scraped  cheese ; the  whole  plant  has  a 
bitterish  taste,  but  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and 


was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as  ^ 
emollient  and  digestive,  in  the  form  of  fo- 
mentations and  cataplasms.  Up  ^ T-®/? 
recent  period,  an  ointment  of  Green  Melilot 
was  sold  by  the  druggists.  This  plant  is 
prolific  of  honey,  and  is  excellent  pastuiage 
for  bees,  hence  the  Latin  name,  from  mel. 

I Mellitic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  if 
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the  mellite  or  lioney-stone ; properly  the 
native  mellate  of  alumina,  the  salts  of  which 
are  called  mellates. 

IklELON.  This  delicious  hut  indigestible 
fruit,  is  the  product  of  the  Cucuniis  Melo  of 
botanists;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cucurbitacece,  and  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  whence  it  has  been  recently  exported 
to  this  country  in  such  large  quantities,  as 
to  be  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  one  penny  per 
slice;  but  very  commonly  before  it  passes 
out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  vendor,  the  fruit  is 
in  a state  of  partial  decomposition,  and  is 
more  unwholesome  than  when  quite  fresh ; 
in  its  best  condition  we  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  pei'sons  of  weak  digestive  organs. 

Melting  Point.  That  degree  of  heat  at 
which  a solid  becomes  a fluid.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  comparative  tempera- 
tures (Fahrenheit)  at  which  some  of  the 
rincipal  substances  known  to  us  melt: — 
ce  at  30°;  phosphorus,  90°;  spermaceti, 
112°;  potassium,  150°;  sodium,  190°;  sul- 
phur, 218°;  camphor,  303°;  lead,  612°; 
zinc,  680°;  silver,  4,717°;  gold,  5,237°. 

Membrane.  membrana),  A mem- 

brane is  sometimes  a bag  for  containing 
fluids,  sometimes  a thin  substance  lining 
a cavity ; it  consists  of  concrete  gelatine, 
and  like  skin,  may  be  changed  into  leather 
by  tanning.  The  membranes  of  the  body 
arc  divided  by  anatomists  into  1st,  the 
mucous^  which  invest  the  sides  of  cavities 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  such 
as  the  throat.  2nd,  serous,  lining  cavities, 
which  are  not  externally  open  ; 3rd,  cellular 
membrane,  or  areolar  tissue,  which  connects 
the  minute  component  parts  of  most  of  the 
structures  of  the  body;  fibrous  mem- 
branes, which  are  of  various  forms,  consti- 
tuting capsules,  sheathes,  &c.  Then  there 
are  peculiar  membranes,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  either  of  these  classes,  such  as  M. 
nic'itans  (Latin  nieto,  to  wink),  with  which 
birds  can  occasionally  cover  their  eyes  ; M, 
pupilares,  which  extends  across  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  in  the  foetus  ; M.  tympani,  which 
extends  over  the  circular  opening  of  the  ear, 
forming  what  is  called  the  drum,  or  tympa- 
num ; M.  pituaria,  wdiich  lines  the  cavities 
of  the  nose. 

Py  the  term  ^Membrane,  then,  as  used  in 
anatom)',  we  must  understand  a thin  wide 
layer,  or  an  expansion  of  tissue ; its  office 
is  to  protect  and  envelope  all  the  more  ten- 
der parts  of  the  body ; in  its  thinnest  and 

fiurest  ^tato,  which  is  that  of  a mere  pel- 
icle.  in  which  no  trace  of  structure  can  be 
delected,  even  when  submitted  to  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope,  it  is  termed 
primary,  or  bagement  membrane , but  it  in 


more  commonly  constituted  either  of  flat 
cells,  or  interlaced  fibres,  thus,  the  surface 
of  the  serous  and  mucous  Membranes  aro 
spread  over  with  layers  of  minute  cells, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  functions  of  the 
particular  organs  which  they  cover ; these 
layers  which  resemble  the  epidermis,  or  cu  - 
tide,  which  is  spread  over  the  skin,  wc  term 
the  epithelium  of  the  Membrane. 

These  tissues,  like  all  other  substances  of 
the  animal  body,  are  liable  to  a variety  of 
affections,  but  they  are  most  affected  by 
those  of  an  inflammatory  nature ; thus  we 
have  plei^ritis,  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  Membrane  which  covers  the  lungs ; pe- 
ricarditis, inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
or  investing  Membrane  of  the  heart,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  kind  which  we  need 
not  particularize,  as  they  are  all  mentioned 
under  special  heads. 

Memory.  This  remarkable  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  store  up,  as  it  were,  scenes 
and  events,  and  recall  them  at  will,  appears 
to  be  one  which,  in  this  life  at  least,  is  never 
wholely  lost ; for  although  sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so — although  from  age,  or  other 
circumstances,  itbecomes  defective,  and  words 
and  things  seen  and  heard  but  a few  days 
before,  cannot  be  recalled,  yet  we  well 
know  that  in  certain  states  of  mind  and  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  and  especially  of  tho 
brain,  the  Memory  of  long  forgotten  events 
come  up  as  freshly  and  vividly,  as  if  they 
had  but  just  occurred,  showing  that  the 
power  of  recalling  them  had  but  been  in 
abeyance  for  a time.  Entire  or  partial  loss 
of  Memory,  unless  it  can  be  accounted  for 
by  age,  should  always  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  indicative  of  incipient  cerebral 
disorder,  which  may  lead  to  insanity.  Like 
all  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Memory  may 
be  improved  by  exercise,  and  those  with 
whom  it  is  defective  should  make  great  efforts 
to  remedy  the  defect,  by  habitual  practice. 

Mendosus  tfiusAjm  mendax,  false).  Hence 
Mendosce  costex,  the  false  rib  ; hl.suUircc,  the 
bastard  or  squamous  suture  of  the  cranium. 

Meninges  (plural  of  the  Greek  menigx^ 
a membrane).  A name  applied  to  the  dura 
and  pia  mater.  (See  Brain).  From  the 
same  root  we  have  menyngitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  (See  Encephalitis  and  My- 
elitis.) An  instrument  formerly  used  to  pro- 
tect the  bi'ain  from  injury  during  the  ope- 
ration of  trepanning,  was  termed  a menin- 
gophylax. 

]\[enorrhaoia  (Greek  menos,  a mouth, 
and  megnyri,  to  break  forth).  A morbidly 
profuse  discharge  of  the  Catamenia,  some- 
times called  Anienorrhaa  (which  see). 
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Menostation  (Greek  menos,  menses,  and 
istemi  to  stand).  A suppression,  or  retention 
of  the  catamenial  discharge.  See  Menstru- 
ration. 

Menispermum.  Is  the  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  to  which  the  species  which  yields 
the  Coluinba  root  was  formerly  said  to  be- 
long ; it  was  called  Menispermum  cocculus, 
and  an  acid  obtained  from  its  seeds  was 
known  as  Menispermic  acid.  The  plant 
is  now  termed  Cocculas  Falmatiis.  See 
Calumba. 

Menstruiiatiox  (Latin  ynenses,  a month) . 
The  functions  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
the  menstrual,  catamenial,  or  monthly 
discharges  take  place ; these  generally  com- 
mence between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
years  of  age,  although  we  have  known  them 
to  begin  as  early  as  eleven  or  twelve ; a 
considerable  period  may  elapse  between  the 
appearance  of  the  list  and  second  menstrual 
discharge ; but^  when  they  are  properly 
established,  their  recurrence,  at  regular  pe- 
riods, may  be  calculated  on  with  great  cer- 
tainty, unless  some  functional  or  other  de- 
rangement of  the  system  interferes  with 
them.  Ordinarily  a lunar  month  of  28 
days  is  the  intervening  period,  but  with 
some  females,  the  discharge  occurs  every 
third  week ; tlie  tluid  discharged  resembles 
blood  in  colour,  but  it  does  not  coagulate ; 
the  quantity  is  from  3 to  5 ounces,  and  the 
process  occupies  from  3 to  5 days.  The 
quantity,  however,  and  duration  of  the 
emission  varies  greatly  in  dilierent  females, 
and  unless  the  former  is  either  very  scanty 
or  excessive,  these  do  not  appear  important 
particulars;  but  the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  issue  is  important  to  health ; this  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  due  care  taken  not  to 
suppress  the  discharge  by  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet,  or  by  violent  exertion  of  any  kind 
about  the  time  when  it  may  be  expected. 
It  is  desirable  that  young  females  should  be 
properly  informed  by  their  mothers,  or  those 
under  whose  care  they  are  placed,  of  what 
may  be  expected  at  a certain  age,  or  they 
may  be  alarmed  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the'  Menses,  taking  it  to  be  some  indication 
of  a dangerous  disease  or  injury,  and,  per- 
haps, by  mental  agitation,  or  a resort  to 
strong  medicines,  do  mischief  to  them- 
selves. If  the  Menses  do  not  appear  at  the 
usual  age,  or  for  some  years  after,  no  alarm 
need  be  felt,  provided  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional derangements  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  Some  women  never 
menstrurate,  although  they  may  be  married 
and  have  a family.  Most  commonly  with 
suppressed  Menstruration,  which  we  under- 
■tand  the  term  Amenorrhoea  to  signify, 


there  is,  if  not  actual  disease  of  the  partd, 
more  immediately  involved  in  the  process,  a 
weakly  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  s}’stem  ; 
when  there  is  such  suppression,  discharges 
of  blood  will  sometimes  occur  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  gums,  or  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  : nearly  always  there  will  be  unna- 
tural heats  and  fiushings,  head  ache,  ten- 
dency to  faint,  and  hysterical  symptoms.  At 
the  regular  periods  when  the  Menses  ought 
to  appear,  there  will  be  great  excitability, 
and  an  aggravation  of  the  above  symptoms ; 
with  those  of  full  habit,  there  will  be  a 
strong,  bounding,  pulse,  Avith  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs ; with  the  feeble 
and  sickly,  extreme  languor,  tremblings, 
shiveriugs,  and  pale  visage. 

In  the  first  case,  the  treatment  will  be 
spare  diet,  free  purging  with  saline  ape- 
rients, cupping  in  the  loins,  and  vigorous 
exercise  between  the  periods ; in  the 
second,  nutritious  diet,  with  Wine  or  bitter 
Ale;  tonic  medicines — some  form  of  Iron  is 
the  best,  in  combination  with  Quinine ; 
gentle  aperients,  such  as  Castor  Oil,  or  Com- 
pound Ehubarb  Pill,  and  the  use  of  the 
Hip-bath,  the  latter  especially  for  a few 
days  before  the  meustrurating  period ; 
every  other  night  the  bath  should  be  made 
more  stimulant  by  the  addition  of  a little 
Mustard,  and,  on  every  occasion,  active 
friction  with  dry  coarse  towels  should  be 
used  ; a lavement,  containing  2 drachms  of 
Spirit  of  Turpentine,  may  also  be  useful; 
and  a leech  or  two  applied  to  each  thigh, 
on  the  upper  part,  as  near  to  the  siLxa- 
tion  of  the  uterus  as  may  be.  All  this 
should  be  done  in  a case  of  acute  suppres- 
sion, that  is,  where  the  secretion  of  the 
Menses  has  taken  place,  but  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  or  perhaps  some  mecha- 
nical obstacle  prevents  its  appearance;  if 
the  latter  is  the  case,  of  course,  surgical  aid 
is  necessary.  Chronic  suppression  ro,- 
sult  from  the  acute,  or  from  defective  nutri- 
tion of  the  organs ; from  the  early  termina- 
tion of  menstrual  functions,  or  from  the 
weakness  occasioned  by  a profuse  discharge 
of  “whites”  from  the  uterus.  In  this  case 
we  generally  have  pains  in  the  head,  sides, 
and  back,  loss  of  appetite,  giddiness,  sallow 
complexion,  with  a dark  line  round  the 
eyes,  generally  torpid  bowels,  with  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  this  and  the 
early  stage  of  pregnancy ; in  both  we  have 
a large  abdomen,  but  in  the  latter  usually 
the  breasts  are  flat,  in  the  former  full  and 
plump , but  the  doubt  will  not  long  remain  ; 
the  morning  sickness,  the  increasing  size  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  other  unmistakeable 
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■ijfns  of  pregnancy,  if  it  be  that,  will  dissi- 
pate it  in  a month  or  so. 

In  a case  of  chronic  suppression,  if  there 
be  no  indications  of  disease  which  call  for 
special  treatment,  and  if  the  age  of  the 
patient  be  such  as  to  warrant  a reasonable 
expectation  that  emmenagogue  remedies 
may  be  of  service,  tliey  should  be  resorted 
to.  (See  article  on  Emmenagorjues^ 

In  this  case,  too,  the  warm  Hip-bath 
should  be  used  about  the  proper  period  of 
Menstruration,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give 
some  uterine  stimulant,  such  as  Ergot  of 
live,  of  which  about  5 grains,  with  2 grains 
of  Aloes,  and  a drop  of  Essential  Oil  of 
Juniper,  made  into  2 pills,  or  mixed  up  in 
a powder,  would  be  about  the  dose  to  be 
taken  each  rright  at  bed  time,  with  a 
draught  of  Pennyroyal  Water;  or  a mix- 
ture composed  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  Yolk  of  Egg,  Sugar, 
and  Essence  of  Juniper,  about  6 drachms 
of  the  first  and  1 of  the  last,  in  a 6 ounce 
mixture ; 1 ounce  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day.  These  means  of  promoting  the  dis- 
charge in  any  case  must  not  be  prolonged 
much  beyond  the  menstrual  periods,  be- 
tween which  all  possible  means  must  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  system;  good  diet, 
plenty  of  active  exercise,  the  use  of  the 
shower  bath,  or  cold,  or  tepid  sponging ; 
Steel  Mixture,  with  Aloes  and  Iodine,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms;  these  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

When  the  IVIenstrual  period  comes  round 
again,  use  the  means  above  directed,  and 
continue  thus  to  alternate  the  treatment 
until  success  crown  the  efforts,  or  the  case 
becomes  altogether  hopeless.  If  the  Amen- 
orrhoea  proceeds  from  a want  of  energy  in 
the  uterine  organs  to  secrete  the  red  dis- 
charge, as  is  often  the  case  after  frequent 
miscarriages,  child  bearing,  or  inflammation 
of  the  womb,  as  well  as  after  leucorrhoea, 
or  “ w'hites,”  there  will  probably  be  the 
usual  signs  of  Menstruration,  followed  by  a 
white  discharge  only,  and  accompanied  by 
acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  ver- 
tigo, and  hysteria.  Weakly  young  women, 
before  accession  of  tlic  Menses,  and  elderly 
ones,'  at  the  time  of  their  cessation,  or 
“change  of  life,”  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
are  often  so  affected.  In  such  a case  we 
should  prescribe  hot  baths  and  tepid  injec- 
tions, pills  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Aloes, 
with  Bqlsam  of  Copaiba,  10  or  20  drops  in 
milk,  three  times  a day ; or  Powdered 
C'ubebs,  from  a scruple  to  half  a di'achm  ; 
good  diet,  and  a recumbent  position  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  periods.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a full  habit,  apply  leeches,  10  or 


12  over  the  sacrum,  to  be  followed  by  a 
blister,  with  restrifted  diet,  and,  for  a time, 
avoidance  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Sudden  suppression  of  the  Menses  may 
arise  from  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  from  ex- 
treme mental  distress,  and  several  other 
causes  ; it  is  generally  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent headache,  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and 
abdomen,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  shiver- 
ing. In  this  case  the  patient  must  take 
w’arin  diluent  drinks,  saline  aperients,  till 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened,  have  hot  bran 
poultices  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  immerse  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot 
■water,  rendered  stimulant  by  the  addition  of 
Mustard ; if  the  pain  is  extreme,  take  an 
opiate  draught  every  four  hours,  and  have  a 
lavement,  with  1 drachm  of  Turpentine, 
and  2 a drachm  of  Tincture  of  Opium  thrown 
up;  she  must  also  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. 

Tainful  Menstruration  is  the  rule  'with 
some  females,  but  the  exception  with  most ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  w'ay  connected 
with  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and  it 
may  attend  both  the  secretion  and  the  emis- 
sion ; or  but  one  or  other  of  the  processes, 
and  but  partially,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
or  continually,  during  the  w^hole  process ; 
the  matter  discharged  is  often  thick  and 
membraneous,  and  sometimes  has  in  it  clots 
and  streaks  of  blood  ; the  cause  of  this  is  not 
very  clear ; it  has  been  observed  to  occur 
after  strong  mental  emotions,  a cold  caught 
during  the  menstrual  period,  a fright  or 
other  shock  to  the  system,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  irritable  state  of  the  womb. 
In  this  case  we  must  resort  to  warm  hip 
baths  and  friction,  fomentation  of  the  parts, 
diluent  drinks,  saline  aperients,  opiates,  and 
a spare  diet ; injection  of  warm  water  high 
up  into  the  vagina,  &c. 

Frofuse  Menstruration  consists  either  in 
the  too  frequent  return,  or  too  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  periods,  or  in  an  excess  of 
quantity  during  the  natural  periods,  or  in 
the  character  of  the  discharge  being  other 
than  it  should  be,  such  as  thick,  fibrous,  or 
bloody.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by 
pain  across  the  loins,  great  languor  and  de- 
bilitjq  throbbing  of  the  temples,  headache, 
and  vertigo ; when  there  is  much  haemorr- 
hage, there  is  an  aggravation  of  these  symp- 
toms, sometimes  followed  by  dropsy  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
irritability  of  the  uterine  system,  probably 
produced  by  over-exertion,  luxurious  living, 
with  insufficient  exercise,  or  excesses  of  arfy 
kind ; too  rapid  child  -bearing,  frequent  mis- 
carriages, or  protracted  lactation. 

The  treatment  in  those  of  full  habits 
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where  the  Menses  are  not  bloody,  should  be 
leeching  or_  cupping  in  the  loins,  saline 
aperients,  with  Iron  and  Sulphuric  Acid ; 
this  is  a good  form  of  preparation  : Sulphate 
of  Iron  12  grains.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid 

1 drachm,  Sulpliate  of  Magnesia  6 drachms, 
plain  or  Cinnamon  Water  12  ounces;  take 

2 tablcspoonsful  three  times  a day.  If  there 
i.s  much  pain,  add  Tincture  of  Henbane, 
2 drachms  : or  Compound  Infusion  of  Roses 
may  be  taken,  with  Sulpliate  of  Magnesia  ; 
or  10  or  15  drops  of  the  Muriated  Tincture 
of  Iron  in  Water,  with  or  without  the  Salts, 
as  the  bowels  may  require,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Sponge  the  loins  and  pubenda 
with  vinegar  and  water,  use  the  hip  bath, 
but  let  it  be  cold  water,  with  a little  salt  in 
it;  t^.  strengthen  the  system  as  much  as 

ossible,  and  avoid  all  enervating  influences, 
f there  is  blood  in  the  discharge,  do  not 
leech  nor  cup,  unless  it  be  dry  cupping 
merely,  which  may  be  serviceable ; use  cold 
vaginal  injections,  with  Alum  and  Opium  in 

them,  or  the  latter  with  Gallic  xicid,  about 
a drachm  of  each  to  a quart  of  water ; apply 
hot  bran  poultices  to  the  breasts.  Keep 
the  feet  warm,  but  let  the  loins  be  lightly 
covered  ; take  carriage  exercise,  bitter  ale, 
and  tonics,  especially  Iron. 

(Cessation  of  Menstruration.  As  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Jlenses  shows  when  the 
womb  is  in  a fit  state  for  conception,  so 

then,  cessation  gives  notice  that  the  period 
of  child-bearing  is  past.  Sarai,  we  may 
remember,  when  promised  a child  in  her  old 
age,  was  incredulous,  bc(;ause  it  had  “ceased 
to  be  with  her  as  with  women  ; ” those  pe- 
riodic signs  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  of 
conception,  of  which  we  have  here  been 
speaking,  had  long  since  disappeared ; with 
females  of  our  age  and  country  they  commonly 
continue  up  to  the  age  of  from  40  to  50 ; 
sometimes  they  cease  at  about  35,  and  in  a 
few  instances  have  been  known  to  continue 
up  to  the  age  of  60 ; this  cessation  marks 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  turn  or  change 
of  life  in  women,  and  with  those  of  average 
health  it  occasions  little  or  no  disturbance 
of  the  general  system ; there  may  be  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  and  a sense  of  fulness  in  flie 
head,  with  occasional  giddiness  ; but  with 
those  who  arc  weakly  and  nervous,  or  suffer- 
ing under  any  organic  disease,  we  generally 
sec  a marked  change  at  this  period ; it  may 
be  for  the  better  or  worse,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. With  most  persons  the  stopp- 
age of  the  Menses  is  a gradual  process,  the 
quantity  decreases,  or  the  intervals  become 
protracted,  and  it  is  probably  superseded  by 
a wliite  discharge,  which  also  will  by  and 
bye  disappear;  with  some  the  cessation  is 


sudden  and.  complete.  Women  generally 
consider  this  an  eventful  period  of  their 
lives,  and  attribute  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
effects  to  it ; but  we  cannot  learn  that  a 
sickly  constitution  was  ever  renovated  at 
this  time,  or  ever  broke  down  in  consequence 
of  the  change ; indeed,  fewer  women  than 
men  die  at  the  age  when  it  usually  takes 
place.  Diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  and 
of  the  breasts,  which  are  sympathetically 
associated  with  them,  require  especial  at- 
tention at  this  time,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
stimulated  into  activity.  When  there  are 
no  complications  of  disease  connected  with 
the  change,  little  or  no  medical  treatment  is 
required  ; it  is  best  to  observe  an  abstemious 
diet,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  open 
with  Rhubarb  or  Colocynth  pills  ; the  Pow- 
dered Aloes  with  Canella,  commonly  called 
Hiera  Picra  is  a popular  opening  medicine, 
and  as  good  as  any  for  such  an  occasion,  ex- 
cept the  patient  be  of  a very  full  habit,  in 
which  case  it  should  be  a saline  aperient  like 
this  : dissolve  2 ounces  of  Epsom  Salts  in  a 
pint  of  Warm  Water,  add  1 drachm  of  Essence 
of  Peppermint,  take  a wine  glass  full  every 
morning,  or  twice  a day  if  I’equired ; if 
there  is  flatulency  or  hysteria,  add  to  each 
dose  20  di*ops  of  the  Foetid  Spirits  of  Am- 
monia, or  the  same  of  Ethei*. 

Menstruum  is  a term  synonymous  with 
solvent ; it  is  a liquid  which  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  substance  tc  be  dissolved. 
The  old  alchemists  entertained  the  notion  of 
a universal  solvent,  which  they  called  by 
the  arable  name  alkahest^  and  by  which 
wonders  were  to  be  eflected,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  they  never  found  out  this 
universal  Menstruum  of  miraculous  powers 
and  qualities.  With  us,  the  several  Men- 
strua in  which  medical  agents  are  held  in 
solution,  are  usually  denominated  of 

administration. 

Mensuration  (Latin  a measure). 

In  medical  practice  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  admeasurement  of  the  chest,  for  the 
pui’pose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  size 
of  its  two  sides  ; it  consists  simply  in  mea- 
suring with  a piece  of  tape  stretched  over 
the  surface  from  one  point  to  another,  fl’c 
measure  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the 
patient  is  caused  to  exhale  a full  breath 
through  a bent  tube  communicating  with  an 
inverted  jar  containing  water,  the  quantity 
of  which  displaced  by  the  air  shows  how 
much  of  the  latter  the  lungs  will  contain. 

Mentha.  The  scientific  name_  of  a genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Labiate.)  ad  of  which 
yield  volatile  oils.  See  Fennyroyal^  Tep- 
permint,  Spearmint, 

Mentum,  Latin  for  the  chin,  hep.ee  to 
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netves,  <Src.,  pertaining  to  this  part  we  some- 
times see  the  adjective  mental  applied. 

Mexyaxthes  Trifoliata.  The  scientific 
name  of  a plant,  sometimes  called  !Marsh 
Trefoil,  but  more  commonly  Buck  Bean, 
(which  see.)  On  account  of  its  bitterness, 
says  Dr.  Parr,  this  plant  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  hops ; the  powdered  Leaves  in 
doses  of  1 drachm  are  given  to  sheep  to 
cure  the  rot. 

^lEiunTis.  The  name  of  the  heathen 
goddess  of  bad  odours,  hence  the  term  is 
applied  to  an  impure  or  poisonous  e.xhala- 
tion.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  occasions 
death  if  inhaled,  has  been  called  Mephitic 
acid  ; and  nitrogen  gas,  also  from  its  deadly 
nature,  Mephitic  air. 

IMeucury,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  we  now  apply 
his  name  to  that  metal  called  Argentum 
vivitem,  or  quicksilver ; why  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  This  metal  differs  from  all  others  in 
being  always  fluid,  unless  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  39°,  when  it  becomes  solid  ; 
it  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  (see  Hy- 
drargyrum'), and  gives  name  to  several  forms 
of  disease  which  are  caused  by  its  action  on  the 
system,  thus  we  have  Mercurial  erythema, 
an  affection  which  is  characterized  by  irre- 
gular action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing, 
trembling,  &c. ; also.  Mercurial  rash,  a 
variety  of  the  Eczema  rubrum,  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  Mercury ; it  is  sometimes 
called  Erythema  mercuriale.,  and  Mercurial 
lepra.  See  Erythema  and  Skin  Diseases. 

Merocele.  (Greek  meros,  the  thigh,  kele, 
a tumour,)  a name  for  femoral  or  crural 
Hernia,  (which  see.) 

Mesentery.  (Greek  meros,  the  middle, 
and  entera,  the  bowels.)  The  broad  fold  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  covering  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  by  Avhich  the  small  intestines 
are  attached  to  the  spine,  and  retained  in 
their  place,  is  so  called  ; the  adjective  of 
the  term  is  mesenteric,  from  it  Ave  have  me- 
sentcritis,  inflammation  of  the  mesentery; 
mesaraic  the  small  intestines ; mesocolon, 
that  part  of  the  mesentery  Avhich  is  attached 
to  the  colon,  its  adjective  is  mesocolic  ; also, 
mesorectum  and  mesoccecum,  that  part  of  the 
peritonum  w'hich  is  connected  with  the  rec- 
tum, and  that  which  embraces  the  caecum 
And  its  appendix.  See  Intestines. 

Meta  (the  Greek  preposition  after  or 
with,  it  often  stands  for  change,)  from 
whence  come  the  tenns  Meta-carpus,  that 
part  of  the  hand  betAveen  the  carpus,  or 
wrist,  and  fingers ; Meta-tarsus,  that  part 
of  the  foot  between  the  tarsus,  or  instep, 
and  toes ; Metamorphosis,  a change  of  vision ; 
a kind  of  anjaurosis  in  Avhich  objects  appear 


confused  or  disturbed,  (see  Eye) ; 3Ietastasis, 
a removal  from  one  place  to  another,  :i  term 
applied  to  cases  in  AA'bich  an  affection  of  one 
part  or  organ  is  checked  by  tlie  intervention 
of  disease  in  some  other;  tlius  avc  liave 
a cessation  of  rheumatism  followed  by 
pericarditis,  &c. 

Metals.  A class  of  mineral  substances 
on  Avhich.,  as  all  know,  avc  depend  greatly 
for  the  supply  of  our  Avants  and  necessities , 
of  their  use  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  i.s  not 
Avithin  our  province  to  dwell,  except  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  medical  science,  and  in^this 
they  perform  an  important  part.  _ Gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  an- 
timony, zinc,  bismuth,  arsenic,  manganese, 
potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, aluminium,  magnesium,  these  arc  the 
principal  metals  Avhich,  as  the  bases  of  alka- 
line salts,  as  acids  or  oxides,  or  in  the  pure 
state,  ai’e  largely  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  as  they  Avill  each  and  all  be 
found  under  their  proper  heads,  avc  need  not 
here  speak  of  their  several  natures  and  pro- 
perties. Wlicn  found  in  an  uncombined 
state,  they  are  termed  native;  Avhen  com- 
bined with  other  bodies,  mineralized  ; if  the 
combination  be  Avith  any  other  metal,  ex- 
cept mercury,  they  are  alloys,  possessing  the 
characteristic  properties  of  pure  metals; 
when  the  combination  is  Avith  mercury,  it  is 
called  an  Amalgam,  (which  see.) 

The  result  of  the  oxidization  of  metals 
Avhen  heated  in  the  air,  was  formerly  called 
a calx  from  the  process  calcination ; Avhen 
mixed  with  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projected  into  a red-hot  crucible 
they  are  said  to  be  defiagerated ; they  sufter 
reduction  when  the  oxides  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  ^fetals  are  the  best  re- 
flectors of  caloric,  or  heat,  and  the  Avorst 
radiators.  Metals  obtained  from  the  fixed 
alkalies,  or  earths,  Avere  formerly  called 
metalloids  ; we  now  speak  of  them  as  me- 
tallic earths,  &c. 

^Meteorology  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  a description  of 
Meteors,  and  it  is  applied  to  a study  of  tbo 
variable  phenomena  of  the  atmo.sphcre, 
which  are  OAving  to  the  operations  of  Heat, 
Light,  Electricity,  &c.,  all  these  have  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  health  of  humaf 
beings,  and,  therefore,  A\'e  deem  it  desirable 
that  we  should  speak  of  them  in  this  woi  k. 
Under  the  above  scA^eral  heads,  as  Avell  as 
those  of  Air,  Atmosphere,  Gases,  Tempe- 
rature, Ventilation,  &c.,  Avill  be  found  the 
special  observations  Ave  have  to  make  upon 
this  subject,  so  that  it  Avill  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  extend  our  remarks  here.  ■ 
Methode  Numerique.  Drench  for  th» 
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numerical  method  ; a mode  of  pursuing  the 
study  of  medicine,  invented  by  M.  Louis; 
it  consists  1,  of  collecting,  with  a strict  re- 
p ard  to  accuracy,  individual  cases,  and  2,  in 
analysing  and  collating  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  deduce  general  laws  and  conclusions. 
This  principle  is  recognized,  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent  adopted,  in  all  modern  schools 
of  medicine,  although  it  is  not  made  so  fun- 
damental a principle  as  the  French  physio- 
logist M^ould  have  it. 

METiicmc  Sect.  A class  of  practitioners 
in  ancient  Rome,  founded  by  the  physician 
Theniison,  a disciple  of  Asclepiades,  who 
attributed  all  diseases  either  to  overbracing 
op  relaxation  : hence  they  classed  all  medi- 
cines under  two  heads,  bracing  and  relaxing 
remedies;  here  again  we  have  a theory 
founded  on  fact,  only  it  was  pushed  too  far ; 
in  modern  practice  its  application  is  more 
limited,  and  it  w’orks  well. 

ISIezereon.  Daphne  Mezereum  is  the 
botanical  name  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
kind  of  spurge  laurel,  belonging  to  the 


natural  order  TJiymilacece  ; it  is  a native  of 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  garden  in  spring  ; the  blossoms,  which 
are  beautiful  and  fragrant,  appearing  be- 
fore the  leaves,  which  have  an  acrid,  pep- 


pery taste ; the  Russian  peasantrj^  take  30 
or  40  of  thern.  as  a purgative,  and  give  them 
as  an  emetic  to  children  with  hooping 
cough  ; generally  in  this  country  8 or  10  of 
them  will  cause  purging.  The  Bark,  both 
of  the  root  and  stem,  is  used  medicinally, 
that  of  the  former  being  most  powerful. 
Taken  internally  it  is  a sv-imulant,  having 
a tendency  towards  the  side  and  kidneys  ; 
in  over-doses  it  produces  all  the  effects  of  a 
narcotic  poison. 

Metoposcopy  (Greek,  metopon^  the  fore- 
head, and  okopeo  to  examine).  The  art 
of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  forehead 
practised  among  the  Romans  ; modern  divi- 
ners examine  the  lines  of  the  hand,  but  we 
question  if  they  give  so  good  an  indication 
of  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  indivi- 
dual, as  those  which  the  toils,  and  troubles, 
and  sorrows  of  life  plough  upon  the  forehead, 
looking  on  which,  too,  the  seer,  might  read 
the  expression  of  the  whole  face,  and  thus  be 
greatly  assisted  in  his  guessing,  for  it  could 
be  nothing  more  after  all. 

Metra,  Greek  for  the  uterus,  hence  the 
terms  metritis^  inflamation  of  the  uterus; 
and  metrorrhagia^  uterine  hoemorrhage,  and 
metroscope^  an  instrument  designed  for  ex- 
amining the  uterus. 

Miasma  (Greek  Miasmo^  to  pollute).  This 
is  a term  Avhich  is  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile  principle,  which  exercises  a delete- 
rious influence  on  those  exposed  to  its  ac- 
tion, and  which  arises  from  decomposed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  or  from  the  moist  earth  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  term 
is  seldom  employed  in  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific effects  of  contagious  diseases,  but  is 
more  commonly  restricted  to  those  of  moist, 
marshy  districts,  in  which  sense  it  is  the 
same  as  Malaria^  (which  see),  also  Ague^ 
and  Remittent  Fever. 

Microcosmic  Salt  (Greek  mikros,  little, 
and  kosmoSj  order).  A triple  salt,  obtained 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and 
then  crystallizing.  It  is  employed  as  a flux 
in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 

Microglossia  (Greek  and  glossa^ 

the  tongue).  Congenital  smallness  of  the 
tongue,  owing,  it  is  likely  to  an  arrest  of 
development,  and  the  consequent  existence 
of  the  hyoide,  or  root  portion  only  of  the 
organ;  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  Dysgohagiay 
or  difnculty  of  Swallowing , (which  see). 

Microscope  (Greek  mikros,  and  okopeo 
to  view).  This  is  an  optical  instrument, 
consisting  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  by  which 
minute  objects  are  magnified,  and  thus  ren- 
dered visible,  bo  that  their  texture  and 
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structure  can  bo  examined.  Into  tlie  par- 
tu’ulai-s  of  construction  of  this  useful  in- 
strument, we  cannot  here  enter,  our  object 
being  merely  to  allude  to  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  modern  medical  scientific 
inquiry.  By  its  assistance  the  urine,  and 
other  animal  secretions  can  be  closely  exa- 
mined, and  their  constituent  elements  deter- 
mined. The  exact  character  of  tumours  and 
other  morbid  growths,  also,  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  an  application  of  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  Microscope  ; and  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  skin,  traced 
to  tlieir  true  origin.  In  medico-legal  in- 
vestigations, too,  tiiis  instrument  is  rendering 
most  inii  ortant  service,  and  sworn  evidence 
can  now  be  given  upon  spots,  and  stains, 
and  other  marks  of  crime,  on  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  found  a decided 
opinion.  In  the  detection  of  food-adul- 
teration we  likewise  find  the  Microscope  ex- 
tremely serviceable ; it  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished as  a fact,  that  every  animal  and 
vegetable  substance  has  its  peculiar  struc- 
ture, and  no  admixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  can  take  place,  but  when  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a high  magnifying  power,  its 
detection  is  certain.  See  Adulterations. 

^IiDRiFF.  The  common  name  of  the 
muscle  which  divides  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
from  the  abdomen  ; its  scientific  name  is 
I)iaphragm.i  (which  see). 

Milk,  This  is  the  tluid  secreted  by  the 
mammiferous  animals  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  young;  it  is  the  only  fluid  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  organized  Nature,  prepared  expressly 
and  solely  for  such  a purpose  ; and  it  con- 
tains within  itself  all  that  is  most  requisite 
to  build  up  the  frame  of  the  living  animal, 
and  to  keep  it  in  health.  In  all  animals  it 
is  characterised  by  certain  general  proper- 
ties, but  in  each  it  possesses  some  pecu- 
liarities of  composition  which  especially  fit  it 
for  its  intended  purpose.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  minute  spherical  globules,  which  are 
suspended  in  a thin  serous  fluid ; and  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  these  globules 
constitutes  the  richness  or  otherwise  of  the 
Milk ; this  we  shall  show  more  clearly  pre- 
sently. Naturally,  good  Milk  is  thick  and 
opaque,  but  when  diluted  with  water  the 
proportion  of  thin  fluid  is  increased,  the  rich 
whiteness  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  as- 
sumes a blueish  arid  semi-transparent  ap- 
pearance^ _ These  globules  chiefly  consist  of 
the  oleaginous  or  fatty  portion  of  the  ^lilk, 
whicli  we  commonly  call  cream ; having  a 
Ic.':.-,  sj)ccific  .gravity  than  the  fluid  on  which 
thev  float.  th«y  have  a tendency  to  rise  to 


the  top,  and  hence  can  be  separated  by 
skimming,  especially  if  a slight  degree  of 
warmth  be  applied  to  the  fluid ; they  may  also 
be  driven  into  closer  union  by  a rotary  or 
other  motion,  so  as  to  become  clotted  to- 
gether, and  more  or  les.s  solidified,  in  which 
case  we  have  Cheese  and  Ihitter. 

We  have  stated  that  the  quality  of  Milk 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  white  glo- 
bules to  which  its  colour  and  opacity  are 
due. 

Skim  Milk,  Butter  Milk,  Cream,  Butter, 
Curds  and  Whey,  Cream-cheese,  and  ordi- 
nary Cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of 
Milk,  differing  only  from  each  other,  either 
in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents,  or  else  in  the  variation  of  their 
proportions. 

Blitter  differs  little  from  cream,  but  is 
more  completely  separated  from  the  sugar, 
cheese,  and  salts ; and  the  fat  globules  in 
place  of  being  free  and  distinct,  have  all 
run  together,  so  as  to  form  a semi-solid  sub- 
stance. 

Cheese  is  made  from  skim  Milk,  entire 
Milk,  or  cream ; it  consists  of  the  caseine 
and  butter.  The  cheese  prepared  from 
skim  Milk  containing  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  butter;  that  from  entire  Milk,  as 
Cheshire  cheese,  a larger  quantity ; and 
that  from  cream,  as  Stilton  cheese,  the  most 
of  all. 

Now,  although  the  caseine  and  sugar  of 
Milk,  as  well  as  the  butter,  vary  in  quan- 
tity in  different  cases,  yet,  ordinarily,  the 
quality  of  Milk  is  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  cream  which  it  yields. 

For  the  determination  of  the  quality  of 
]\[ilk,  it  is,  however,  requisite  not  only  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  cream  which  it 
yields,  but  also  to  take  the  specific  gravity 
or  density  of  the  Milk. 

In  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  anj 
liquid,  distilled  water  is  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard, being  reckoned  at  1,000.  Now  Milk, 
holding  as  it  does  in  solution  a large  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  casein,  and  salts,  is  of  course 
much  heavier  than  water ; and  it  is  stated 
that  Milk  of  good  quality  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1,031.  But  Milk, 
as  we  have  seen,  contains  also  a large  propor- 
tion of  fatty  matter,  and  which,  being  much 
lighter  than  distilled  water,  serves  when 
equally  suspended  through  the  fluid,  to  de- 
crease its  density.  The  larger  therefore  the 
quantity  of  cream,  the  lower  will  be  the 
specific  gravity— some  Milks,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  cream  contained  in  them, 
possessing  a density  of  only  1,020,  or  even 
less. 

M e have  said  that  the  butter  is  suspended 
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fca  Milk  in  the  form  of  innumerable  drop- 
lets of  various  sizes;  in  rich  Milk,  these 
are  particularly  abundant,  so  that  when  a 
drop  of  such  Milk  is  viewed  under  an  ob- 
ject-glass of  high  magnifying  power,  the 
field  is  crowded  with  myriads  of  these  glo- 
bules, as  shown  in  fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.— Good  Milk. 


In  ail  impoverished  Milk,  the  globules 
will  bo  smaller  in  size  and  fewer,  and  the 
field  of  vision  will  present  the  appearance 

of  fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — Poor  Milk. 

When  curd  of  Milk  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  the  butter  is  still  seen  as 
droplets  of  fat,  and  the  cheese  as  a granu- 
lar substance  of  a yellowish  colour.  See 
fig.  3. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  food,  none  is  so  much 
adulterated  as  iMilk.  AYe  find  different 
writers  naming  a variety  of  ingredients  as 
commonly  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
It — amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Jlour^ 


milk  of  almonds^  gum  arabie,  gum  iraga* 
canth^  chalky  turmeric^  carbonate  of  socUt^ 
sugar ^ emulsion  of  hemp-seed^  and  sheep 
and  horses'  brains^  rubbed  up  with  water 
into  an  emulsion. 


Fig.  3.— Curd  of  Milk. 

Chemical  analysis  shews  that  Milk  ia 
composed  of  the  oily  or  fatty  constituent,  in 
the  form  of  globules,  called  Cream,  and 
Water,  which  holds  in  solution  Curd  or 
Caseiue  in  combination  with  Salt,  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  and  a saccha- 
rine principle  called  Sugar  of  Milk,  which 
latter  ingredient  is  not  present  in  the  lacteal 
fluid  of  the  purely  carnivorcus  animals,  but 
appears  as  soon  as  vegetable  food  is  taken. 
In  the  Milk  of  the  cow,  we  find  that  the 
caseous,  oleaginous,  and  saccharine^  ingre- 
dients bear  about  an  equal  proportion ; in 
human  Milk,  the  two  latter  are  propor- 
tionately greater  than  the  former,  or  curd ; 
consequently  the  Milk  is  less  opaque  and 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  more  like 
that  of  the  mare  and  ass. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  fresh  Milk 
is  1.030;  it  is  alkaline,  and  as  far  as  the 
unassisted  vision  can  detect,  perfectly  homo- 
genous ; that  is,  its  constituent  elements  are 
perfectly  combined  and  consistent  through- 
out ; but  after  standing  awhile,  the  light 
oily  particles  separate  and  float  at  the  top 
then  a process  of  fermentation  is  set  up 
Acetic  Acid  is  evolved,  and  souring  or  curd* 
ling  takes  place;  this  is  the  case  much 
sooner  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold ; by  it 
Milk  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be 
given  to  children  when  in  this  state.  On 
Milk,  as  food  for  the  young,  we  have 
already  spoken  under  the  head  of  Infants ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  now  confine  our  remarks 
to  this  bland  fluid  as  a general  article  ol 
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diet,  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, and  the  modes  bv  which  these 
adulterations  can  be  detected. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  well  understood 
that  the  Milk  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
those  which  feed  much  on  vegetables,  is 
highly  nutritious  ; and  yet,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  will  not  do  for  invalids  to  live  too  ex- 
clusively upon  it ; its  richness  and  tendency 
to  curdle  or  coagulate,  render  it  somewhat 
indigestible  ; there  arc,  no  doubt,  many  of 
our  readers  who  never  take  a basin  of  Bread 
and  Milk  without  having  a head-ache,  or 
continue  it  long  without  becoming  bilious ; 
this  shows  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  sto- 
mach : a hearty  labouring  man  may  take 
plenty  of  Milk,  as  he  may  of  fat  pork,  but 
with  weakly  persons,  or  those  of  sedentary 
habits,  a Milk  diet  will  not  agree ; it  is  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
food,  but  must  not,  in  such  cases,  be  made  a 
common  article  of  diet. 

"VV e will  now  proceed  to  show  the  various 
mechanical  means  by  which  the  quality  of 
Milk  may  be  tested.  And  first,  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gravity,  which  at  a temperature  I 
of  50°  Fahr.  is  commonly  set  at  1.030  ; this 
must  be  done  by  means  of  a Hydrometer,  of 
which  a cut  is  here  given. 


Here  we  have  an  upright  glass,  with  a 
stand  and  lip,  into  which  the  Milk  to  be 
tested  is  put;  and  a graduated  glass  tube, 
which  swells  out  near  the  bottom,  and  ter- 
minates in  a small  globe  loaded  with  quick- 
silver. The  deptli  to  which  the  tube  sinks  as 
indicated  by  the  figures  on  it,  shows  the  spe- 
cific j^ravity  of  the  fluid ; a indicates  the 


range  of  pure  Milk.  Fat,  being  lighter  than 
water,  the  less  of  the  fatty  constituent  or 
Cream  there  is  in  the  Milk,  the  greater  mil 
be  its  specific  gravity ; but  this,  altliough  a 
commonly  received  test  of  the  goodness  of 
Milk,  is  by  no  means  a sure  one  ; for  a low 
specific  gravity  does  not  always  indicate  a 
deficiency  of  Cream,  nor  vice  versa. 

A better  test  than  this  is  found  in  the 
Lactometer.,  invented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
This  consists  of  a tube  usually  eleven  inchcfl 


long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ; ten 
inches  of  tliis  are  graduated  in  tenths  of  an 
inch — that  is,  in  hundredths  of  the  whole. 
The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with  Milk,  and  set 
aside  for  twelve  hours ; the  Cream  ascends 
to  the  surface,  and  its  amount  is  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  formed,  and 
which  is  ascertained  by  noting  the  number 
of  degrees  or  tenths  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Some  lactometers  resemble  test  tubes 
in  shape,  and,  like  them,  are  supported  in 
racks ; they  are  usually  graduated  only  on 
(lie  upper  two  inches  ; others  are  provided 
with  feet,  and  are  graduated  throughout  the 
whole  length ; as  the  quantity  of  Cream 
not  unfrequently  exceeds  20  per  cent,  the 
tubes  should  in  all  cases  be  graduated  for 
nearly  their  whole  length. 

The  construction  of  the  Lactometer  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  repre- 
senting a rack  holding  four  of  these  instru- 
ments, by  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the 
same  time  the  comparative  richness  of  as 
many  different  samples  of  Milk.  The  dotted 
lines  in  the  cut  indicate  the  per  centage  oi 
cream,  in  four  different  samples  of  milk, 
after  standing  four  hours.  In  making  such 
comparative  observations  upon  a numbel 
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of  samples,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Cream  forms  more  quickly  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather ; therefore  they  should  all 
oe  of  the  same  temperature,  and  should  be 
put  into  the  tubes,  and  remain  there  the 
same  time. 

_ Itis  an  impression  with  some  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  warm  water  to  Milk  increases 
the  quantity  of  Cream  ; this  is  a mistake  • it 
merely  facilitates  and  hastens  its  formation 
nncf  separation.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  amount  of  Cream  yielded  is  no  positive 
criterion  of  its  quality,  as  some  Milks  are 
':icli  in  cream  but  deficient  in  Caseine  and 
Sugar,  and  vice  versa;  and  besides  this, 
although  most  of  the  Cream,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  fatty  matter,  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, yet  part  remains  diffused  through  the 
liquid ; so  that  we  do  not  by  the  above  means 
ascertain  the  entire  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
present.  When  it  is  necessary  to  do  this, 
drop  a little  Acetic  xVcid  into  a measured 
quantity  of  Milk;  the  acid  precipitates  the 
caseine,  and  this,  in  separating,  becomes 
incorporated  with  nearly  all  the  butter,  the 
twm  together  forming  the  curd  ; this  is  to 
be  collected  in  a weighed  filter,  by  means  of 
blotting  paper,  and  the  fat  diss  dved  out 
with  ether ; the  etherial  solution  is  next  to  be 
evaporated  in  a weighed  capsule,  with  a 
gentle  heat ; the  weight  of  the  residual  fat 
being  ascertained  by  the  increased  wanglit 
of  the  capsule,  d'his  method  of  determining 
the  richness  of  ]\lilk  in  butter  is  more  accu- 


ST.te  than  than  by  the  lactometer.  Another 
means  of  ascertaining  this  is  by  the  Lacto- 
tcope,  invented  by  M.  Donne  oi  Paris. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a kind  of  eye- 


glass, composed  of  two  tubes  standing  one 
within  the  other,  furnished  wdth  two  pa- 
rallel glasses,  which  approach  each  other 
up  to  contact,  and  separate  more  or  less 
from  the  other  at  will  by  means  of  a fine 
screw;  a little  funnel,  destined  to  receive 
the  Milk,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part ; on 
the  opposite  side  is  placed  a handle,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  instrument.  The  tube 
which  screws  within  the  other  forms  the 
part  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ; it  is 
marked  with  divisions  to  the  number  of  50, 
the  figures  which  indicate  the  richness  of 
the  ]\Iilk,  of  which  the  sample  should  be 
taken  from  the  mass,  and  not  from  the  sur- 
face only  ; it  is  therefore  best  to  agitate  the 
Milk  a little  previous  to  taking  it.  Fill  the 
funnel,  and  turn  the  occular  tube  from 
right  to  left,  until  the  liquid  has  flowed  be- 
tween the  plates  of  glass  and  collected  at 
the  bottom ; then  turn  the  tube  in  a con- 
trary direction,  from  left  to  right,  and  look 
through  it  until  the  flame  of  a taper  or 
candle  can  be  distinguished.  At  this  point, 
stop,  and  give  a slight  rotary  movement  to 
the  instrument,  until  by  a little  manipula- 
tion the  light  is  just  about  being  lost  to 
view,  without  going  beyond  the  moment 
when  it  is  altogether  obscureed.  That  is  the 
time  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  and  read 
the  figure  of  the  division  to  which  the  arrow 
corresponds,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  25. 

A great  deal  of  nicety  is  required  in  the 
management  of  this  instrument;  but  a 
little  jwactice  will  enable  one  to  use  it  with- 
out difficulty,  and  obtain  the  most  accurate 
results ; care  must  be  taken  to  clean  it  per- 
fectly after  using  it,  and  to  avoid  breathing 
on  the  glass  of  the  eye-piece  while  doing 
so.  The  light  should  be  placed  about  three 
feet  from  the  observer,  who  ma}"  assure  him- 
self of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  by 
adding  a very  small  quantity  of  Avater  or 
even  gruel  to  the  Milk,  Twenty  degrees  of 
water  are  sufficient  to  change  the  trans- 
parency of  the  liquid.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  richness  of  different  kinds  of 
Milk,  after  the  degrees  which  they  show  in 
the  Lactoscope : — 

Milk  of  Cows,  giving  5 per  cent,  of  Cream, 
shows  from  40  to  35. 

The  same,  giving  from  5 to  10  per  cent.,- 
shows  from  35  to  30. 

The  same,  giving  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
shoAvs  from  30  to  l5. 

The  same,  giving  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
(this  is  very  rich),  shoAvs  from  25  to  20. 

Milk  of  the  Ass,  of  good  quality,  shows 
from  50  to  80. 

Milk  of  the  Goat,  rich,  shows  from  10 

to  15, 
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Milk  of  ^oman,  rich,  shows  from  20  to 
25  ; medium,  30  to  35  ; weak,  40  to  45. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Lacto- 
Bcope  has  regard  to  only  one  element  of  Milk, 
and  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  Sugar 
or  Cheese  ; as  far  as  it  goes,  we  believe  the 
greatest  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  in- 

We  have  now  to  describe  an 
instrument  of  a far  more  sim- 
ple construction,  which  the 
general  fraud  of  dilution  with 
water  has  called  forth;  it  is 
termed  “ the  Milk-tester.”  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  George, 
and  may  be  had  at  No.  2, 
Adelphi  Arcade,  London.  The 
printed  directions  for  use  are 
as  follows: — Place  the  instru- 
ment in  water,  and  drop  on  the 
rings  until  it  floats  at  the  line 
marked  W ; then  place  it  in  the 
Milk  to  be  tested,  and  its  qua- 
lity will  be  at  once  shown.  For 
instance,  should  the  instru- 
ment float  at  any  point  between 
the  divisions,  it  must  be  allowed 
for  accordingly ; thus  if  between  the  M and 
the  3,  the  Milk  would  be  3^  to  a | water ; 
between  the  3 and  the  2,  2J  milk  to  1| 
water,  and  so  on. 

If  this  instrument  does  not  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  perfectly  accurate, 
it  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  ordinary  pur- 

Eoses,  and  is  cheap  and  easy  to  use.  Milk 
eing  so  important  an  article  of  diet,  both 
with  children  and  grown  persons,  but  espe- 
cially the  former,  we  may  well  be  excused 
for  devoting  so  much  space  to  a consideration 
of  its  nature  and  quality;  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  that  of  the  cow,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  so  many  partake  of  it, 
and  where  the  temptations  to  adulterate  it 
are  greater  than  elsewhere,  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  a hygienic  sense.  The  “Lan- 
cet Sanitary  Commission,”  which  has  done 
such  good  service  to  the  public,  as  to  merit 
the  title  of  a National  Institution  for  the 
General  Good,  has  turned  its  attention  to 
this  among  other  dietary  articles,  and  given 
this  result  of  the  analysis  of  twenty-six 
•am pies  of  Milk  obtained  from  sellers  in 
various  parts  of  London: — 1.  That  twelve 
were  genuine ; 2.  That  of  these,  two  showed 
a deficiency  of  cream  ; 3.  That  eleven  were 
adulterated ; 4.  That  this  adulteration  con- 
sisted, in  all  cases,  of  water,  the  per  centage 
of  which  varied  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent., 
or  one-half  of  the  article ; 5.  That  in  no 
case  was  chalk,  sue,  gum,  sheep’s  brains, 
Ir  any  of  the  other  substances  occa- 


sionally used  for  the  adulteration  of  milk 
detected. 

This  result  is  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  belief  generally 
entertained  of  the  gross  sophistication  to 
which  Milk  is  constantly  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  vendors ; but  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that,  because  the  Milk  is  not 
actually  adulterated,  it  is  therefore  good 
and  pure,  its  quality  as  a nutrient  depends 
so  much  upon  the  food  and  state  of  health 
of  the  animal  that  yields  it,  that  the  great- 
est attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this.  By 
means  of  railways  this  article  of  general 
consumption  is  now  sent  into  the  large 
towns  from  the  country,  where  the  cows 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  good  pasturage. 
Hitherto — and  it  is  still  too  much  the  case — 
they  have  been  crowded  together  in  close 
places,  out  of  which  they  never  stir,  and  which 
are  perfect  Augean  stables  of  filth  and  corrup- 
tion ; fed  upon  grains  and  other  stimulating 
food  to  increase  their  productive  powers,  and 
in  a constant  state  of  disease.  How  could, 
or  how  can,  wholesome  Milk  be  obtained 
from  such  animals  Let  our  readers  take 
care  that  they  are  supplied  with  Milk  from 
a country  dairy,  especially  if  they  have 
children  who  require  much  of  this  nutrient. 

Milk  Abscess.  A tumour  in  the  breast 
occasioned  ny  a redundancy  of  milk  first 
secreted  after  childbirth.  See  Abscess, 
Breast, 

Milk  Fever  (in  Latin  febris  lacieo). 
A-n  aggravated  form  of  the  excitement 
which  takes  place  at  the  onset  of  lactation ; 
its  first  symptoms  are  increased  heat  of  the 
system,  preceded  by  shivering,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  vertigo  and  slight 
delirium ; these  are  follow'ed  by  severe 
headache,  thirst,  dry  tongue,  quick  pulse, 
throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  intolerance 
of  light. 

The  cause  may  be  a cold,  or  over-heating 
the  apartment,  too  stimulating  a diet,  or 
any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  milk  from  the 
breast. 

The  treatmerd  should  be  spare  diet,  per- 
fect tranquility,  subdued  light,  cooling 
drinks,  and  saline  aperient  medicines ; the 
head  should  be  kept  somewhat  elevated,  and 
bathed  with  cold  water  or  evaporating 
lotions:  if  the  symptoms  should  become 
worse  in  spite  of  this,  apply  half-a-dozen  or 
more  Leeches  to  the  head,  and  put  the  feet 
in  a warm  Mustard  bath.  Iklost  lying-in 
women  have  more  or  less  of  this  fever 
which  is  no  doubt  an  effort  of  nature  to 
rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  mammary  organs 
to  secrete  a proper  quantity  of  milk ; if 
however,  it  is  not  checked  the  arterial 
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action  runs  too  high,  and  no  millc  at  all  is 
iocreted. 

Milk  Teetii.  A name  given  to  the  first 
set,  which  are  shed  in  childhood.  See  Teeth. 

Millepedes  (Latin  mille.,  a thousand, 
mdpes  ov  pedis,  a foot).  Slaters  or  Wood- 
lice,  called  by  children  Pea-bugs,  because 
they  roll  themselves  up  into  a ball  like  a 
pea,  when  touched,  were  formerly  used  as 
remedial  agents,  being  killed  by  the  vapour 
of  spii’its  of  wine ; they  were  employed  in 
humural  asthma,  and  dropsy. 

Millet  (in  Latin  tnilium).  The  grain 
of  the  Panieum  Miliaceum,  and  other  species 
of  the  natural  order  Graminece,  has  been 
long  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  India  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
several  parts  of  Europe.  The  Italian  and 
German  Millet  seeds  are  largely  imported 


into  this  country,  but  they  are  chiefly  used 
as  food  for  birds.  One  advantage  possessed 
by  the  plant  is,  that  it  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce far  more  largely  than  wheat,  in  the 
poorest  soil.  It  makes  a nourishing  farina, 
and  is  a good  thickening  for  soup,  but 
not,  porhapij,  *o  good  pearl  barley  or 
sago. 

Milt,  This  is  the  flat,  rounded  mass,  of 
a livid  colour,  situated  behind  the  large  end 
of  the  stomach ; its  use  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, See  Spleen. 

Mimosa.  The  name  of  a genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  remarkable  for  having  leaves 
which  recede  from  the  touch,  and  close 
together,  hence  th-e  name  “sensitive 
plants,”  which  has  been  applied  to  them. 


It  was  formerly  supposed  that  from  one  oi 
them,  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  the  gum  acacia 
was  obtained,  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  this  gum  is  the  produce  of  two  or  three 
other  species.  See  Acacia. 

Mindererus  Spirit.  A popular  name  foi 
the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  which  is 
very  commonly  given  as  a diaphoretic  in 
febrile  afiections  and  colds ; it  operates  be- 
neficially without  increasing  the  animal 
heat ; diluents  should  be  taken  freely  with 
it,  to  promote  its  operation  on  the  skin, 
otherwise  it  will  be  likely  to  pass  off  by  the 
kidneys ; the  surface  of  the  body  too  should 
be  kept  warm  while  taking  it;  the  dose  is 
from  2 to  6 drachms,  largely  diluted,  about 
every  six  hours ; it  is  generally  taken  in 
Camphor  Mixture,  and  often  combined  with 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent evaporating  lotion  for  sprains,  bruises, 
and  inflamed  surfaces ; and  also  a good  col- 
lyrium,  mixed  with  about  three  parts  of  Kose 
Water,  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Waters,  are  waters  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances,  such  as  iron, 
salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  so  strongly  as  sensibly  to 
affect  the  taste  and  smell.  They  are  usually 
of  a higher  temperature  than  ordinary  w’ater, 
and  are  much  taken  by  invalids  for  various 
diseases.  They  are,  generally,  classified 
under  the  several  heads  of  Acidulous,  Car- 
bonated, Chalybeate,  Hot,  Saline,  and  Sul- 
phureous. The  composition  and  special 
qualities  of  the  principal  Mineral  Springs  of 
this  country  and  the  Continent  are  spoken 
of  under  their  several  alphabetical  heads. 

bliNiM  (Latin  minimus,  least).  The 
smallest  liquid  measure,  generally  regarded 
as  about  equal  to  one  drop  The  fluid 
drachm  is  divided  into  60  minims.  From 
the  same  root  we  have  also  minimum,  which 
is  opposed  to  maximum,  and  means  the 
lowest  degree,  or  least  appreciable  point  or 
intensity  of  disease. 

AIint.  Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  and 
Green,  or  Spearmint,  are  the  members  of 
the  extensive  tribe  of  plants  called  !Mint, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  medical  utility ; 
their  particular  properties  and  uses  are 
described  under  their  several  heads  ; of  the 
Mints  generally  we  may  observe  that  they 
owe  their  carminative  properties  to  their 
pungent,  essential  oils,  and  that  they  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Labiatce. 

Miscarriage.  The  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  from  the  uterus  within  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  after  conception  is,  generally,  so  called ; 
if  this  takes  place  after  the  above-named 
period,  and  within  six  months,  it  is  termed 
Abortion ; if  during  any  part  of  the  last 
three  months,  before  the  completion  of  tho 
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natural  term,  it  is  Fremature  Labour.  See 
Abortion. 

Miserere  mei  (Latin  for  pity  me).  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  the  colic,  from 
the  pain  it  creates. 

Mistura.  (Latin  misceo,  to  mix).  A mix- 
ture, or  extemporaneous  liquid  preparation. 
See  Mixtures. 

Mithkidate.  An  old  medical  composition 
having'  opium  for  its  basis ; it  is  now  re- 
placed by  the  confection  of  Opium  (which 
Boe) . 

J\IiTR.\Lis  (Latin  mitruy  a mitre).  A 
mitre-shaped  valve  Avhich  guards  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  Heart  (which  see). 

]\liXTURE  (Latin  mistura).  This  is  a 
medicinal  compound  in  the  fluid  form,  in 
which  remedies  are  very  commonly  ad- 
ministered : it  may  be  composed  of  soluble 
or  insoluble  ingredients,  or  a portion  of 
both,  and  is  distinguished  from  a solution,  by 
containing  that  which  is  only  mechanically 
combined  Avith  the  liquid  or  A'ehicle,  what- 
CA-^er  it  may  be,  and  not  dissolved.  To  make 
most  Mixtures  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
rub  doAvn  the  ingredients  together  m a 
mortar,  adding  the  fluid  gradually,  this  is 
especially  the  case  if  it  contains  any  light 
poAvder,  such  as  Magnesia  or  Khubarb. 
When  there  are  heavy  ingredients,  such  as 
Chalk  or  Bismuth,  a little  poAvdered  Gum 
Acacia  or  Mucilage  Avill  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  suspension.  Beside  the  IMixtures 
prescribed  extemporaneously  by  the  phy- 
sician, there  are  many  set  forms  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  of  Avhich  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal : — Acacia  Mixture,  which  is  simply 
Water  and  Gum;  Almond  Mixture,  some- 
times called  Almond  Emulsion,  made  with 
Conserve  of  Almonds  and  Water ; Ammo- 
niacum  ilixture,  made  by  rubbing  doAvn 
Gum  Ammoniacum  Avith  Water;  Barley 
Mixture,  made  with  Pearl  Barley,  Eigs, 
Eaisins,  Liquorice  Boot,  and  Water ; this 
is  identical  with  the  Compound  Decoction  of 
Barley ; Camphor  Mixture,  Avhich  is  Cam- 
phor dissolved  in  Water;  the  same  AA'ith 
Magnesia;  Chalk  Mixture,  composed  of 
Prepared  Chalk,  Sugar,  Mucilage,  and 
Cinnamon  Water;  Compound  Gentian 
Mixture,  made  Avilh  the  Infusion  of  Gentian 
and  Senna,  and  Tincture  of  Cardamums; 
Guaiacum  ^lixture,  made  Avith  Gum  Guaia- 
cum,  Sugar,  Mucilage,  and  Cinnamon 
Water;  Compound  Iron  Mixture,  made 
with  Myrrh,  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  and  Hose  AYater ; Scammony  Mix- 
ture, Gum  Scammony  rubbed  down  with 
Milk;  Spirit  of  French  AVine  Mixture, 
Brandy,  Yolk  of  Egg,  Sugar,  and  Cinnamon 
Water,  givep  in  cases  of  great  prostration  ; 


for  the  doses  and  uses  of  these  several  Mix- 
tures the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several 
heads  of  their  chief  ingredients. 

Mobility  (Latin  mobilis^  moveable).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  excessive  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  ; one  of  the  affec- 
tions of  nervous  persons.  It  is,  also,  Avith 
its  opposite  immobility.,  used  to  signif}'^  the 
state  of  a joint  or  limb. 

Modiolus  (diminutive  of  the  Latin  mo- 
dus, a measure).  It  is  applied  in  surgery 
to  the  bony  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
cochlea,  which  is  encircled  by  the  lamincs 
spiralis  (see  Ear) ; and  to  the  crown,  or 
saw,  of  the  Trepan  (Avhich  see). 

Moffat.  A village  about  sixty  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  Avhich  has  a sulphurated 
spring,  someAvhat  more  saline,  but  less 
gaseous,  than  that  of  HarroAvgate.  It  acts 
only  as  a diuretic,  but  is  efficacious,  although 
in  a minor  degree,  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
above-named  Avaters. 

^ Molares  (Latin  mola,  a mill-stone). 
The  double  or  grinding  Teeth  (Avhich  see). 

Molasses  or  IMelasses  (from  the  Latin 
honey).  The  uncrystallizable  part  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  Avhich  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  during  its  manufac- 
ture. See  Treacle. 

Mole  (Latin  mola,  a mill-stone).  This 
is,  1st,  a broAvn  macula  or  spot,  generally, 
but  not  alAvays,  congenital ; 2nd,  a morbid 
product  of  conception,  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  consisting  of  a false  germ,  but  a 
fleshy,  or  ligated  substance,  found  in  the 
uterus,  Avhich  has  seldom,  if  ever,  any  con- 
nection Avith  an  impregnated  condition  of 
the  organ.  This  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  suspicions,  injurious  to  character, 
arise  very  frequently  from  the  groAvth  of 
this  “ false  conception,”  as  it  has  been  erro« 
neously  termed. 

Moles  in  the  skin,  or  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  Mother-marks,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgical  treatment ; or,  if  they 
ever  can  be  removed,  it  is  only  at  the  risk 
of  causing  a greater  disfigurement ; there- 
fore, they  had  better  be  left  alone,  the  more 
especially  as  they  not  unfrequently  answer 
a useful  end,  that  of  positiv’e  identifi- 
cation. See  Ncevus. 

Mollites  (Latin  mollis,  soft).  Softness, 
or  softening  ; hence,  Ave  have  Mollites  cere- 
bri, softening  of  the  brain,  called  by  the 
French  Ramollissement  du  cerveau  ; Mol- 
lites ossium,  a morbid  softness  and  flexibi- 
lity of  the  bones,  sometimes  called  Fra- 
(jilitas  ossium. 

Molluscum  (same  root  as  above).  Ap- 
])lied  to  a wen  or  rnoveabb  tumour,  which 
has  but  little  sensibility,  and  is  often  elastic 
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'/o  the  touch,  containing  atheromatose  or 
pap-like  matter.  This  is  the  third  genus  of 
the  Tuber cula  of  Bateman.  See  Tubercles. 

Monarda.  Horseniint.  The  Monarda 
Punctata.,  of  the  natural  order  Labiates,  is  a 
plant  used  in  American  practice.  Like  the 
JNIints  generally  it  is  aromatic,  and  yields  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  highly  stimulant,  and 
has  a powerful  odour;  it  is  given  as  a car- 


minitive  in  doses  of  2 or  3 drops,  on  a lump 
of  sugar ; externally  it  acts  as  a rubefacient ; 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  plant,  like  those 
of  spearmint,  are  made  into  an  infusion, 
which  is  given  in  flatulent  colic.  The 
Horsemint  has  also  been  recommended  as  an 
emnvenagogue. 

Monesia.  Under  this  name  a drug  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe ; it  is  in  the 
form  of  thick  brown  cakes,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly a vegetable  extract,  probably  from  a 
species  of  Chrysophillum,  of  the  natural 
order  Sapotacece : it  possesses  astringent 
properties,  and  has  in  France  been  success- 
fully employed  in  internal  discharges,  such 
as  leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
It  has  also  been  given  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  applied  externally  in  powder  to  atonic 
ulcers ; the  dose  is  from  2 to  10  grains,  fre- 
quently repeated. 

Monkshood.  A highly  poisonous  plant 
whose  tall  spike  of  pui-ple,  hood  or  cap- 
shaped  blossoms,  is  frequently  seen  in 
gardens.  See  Aconite. 

Monomania  (Greek  monos,  and  mania, 
madness) . A species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  mind  wanders  upon  one  subject  only. 


The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chroni<3, 
and  take  any  form,  horrible  or  absurd.  It 
may  lead  to  homicide,  suicide,  arson,  or 
theft ; and,  induce  one,  in  every  other  res- 
pect in  possession  of  liis  full  senses,  to 
commit  the  most  dreadful,  or  ridiculous  acts. 
See  Insanity,  Mania. 

]\IoNOCULUS  (Greek  monos,  single,  Latin 
oculus,  the  eye).  A bandage  formerly  used 
for  lachrymal  fistula,  and  diseases  of  the  eye, 
was  so  called. 

Monorchid  (Greek  monos,  and  orkos,  a 
testis).  Having  but  a single  Testicle 
(which  see). 

]\IoNSTRUM.  Applied  to  an  unnatural 
birth  or  production;  a monster;  a lusm 
natures. 

Mons  Veneris  (Latin  mons,  a moun- 
tain). The  eminence  over  the  os  pubis  in 
women. 

Morbid  Growths  (Latin, death). 
These  may  consist  of  structures  which 
naturally  form  part  of  the  body,  or,  which  are 
quite  foreign  to  it  in  a healthy  state  ; they 
may  be  owing  to  mal-secretion  by  the  cells 
of  the  structure,  or  to  a supply  of  unhealthy 
material  by  the  blood.  Their  nature  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  structures  in 
which  they  are  found ; thus  they  resemble 
serous  membrane  in  the  pleura,  cartilage  in 
the  joints,  and  muscle  in  the  uterus.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  the  morbid  growths 
is  fat,  which  is  often  deposited  in  situations 
wliere  it  seriously  obstructs  the  formation 
and  passage  of  the  secretions,  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  or  some  other  organic  func- 
tion necessary  to  a healthy  state  of  existence : 
hence  we  have  atrophy,  internal  ulceration, 
softening  of  the  bones,  and  other  dan- 
gerous results.  These,  with  calculi,  or  stone 
in  the  bladder  ; albumen  and  sugar  in  the 
urine,  constituting  Bright’s  disease ; ossi- 
fication of  the  heart,  and  calcareous  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles,  are  all  owing  to  morbid 
growths  which  may  be  termed  natural ; 
those  of  an  unnatural  structure,  generally 
arise  from  a morbid  state  of  the  blood  itself, 
the  ulceration  of  whose  constituent  elements 
causes  the  formation  of  cells  in  the  parts 
nourished  by  the  blood,  differing  from  those 
of  the  natural  shape  and  character  ; if  the 
mischief  is  confined  to  the  particular  struc- 
ture first  affected,  we  call  the  morbid  growth 
non-malignant ; but  if  it  extends  to  the 
surrounding  structures,  pursues  the  course 
of  the  absorbents,  and  attacks  the  lympha- 
tics, then  it  is  malignant  deposit.  We  have 
an  example  of  the  former  in  Tubercle  (whicn 
see)  ; this  occurs  in  scrofulous  subjects;  and 
of  the  latter  in  that  fearful  disease  Cancer 
(which  see). 
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Morbilli  (Latin  morhillusy  being’  the 
diminutive  of  morbus,  a disease).  This  is  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  among 
whom  il  morbo  (the  disease),  signifies  the 
plague.  It  is  the  term  by  which  conti- 
nental writers  generally  designate  the 
Measles  (which  .see),  and  Rubeola.  From 
Morbus  come,  also,  a great  number  of  old, 
or  foreign,  names  of  particular  diseases  : 
thus  we  have  M.  aphrodisius,  syphilis;  M. 
arcuatus,  or  arguatus  (from  arcus,  a bow), 
so  called  from  one  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  jaundice  ; M.  cadacus,  epilepsy  or 
falling  sickness  j M.  interpellatus,  a disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  pa- 
rox}'sms ; M.  ceruleus,  cyanosis,  or  blue 
disease ; J/,  cardiacus,  typhus  fever ; M. 
coxarius,  disease  of  the  hip  ; M.  gallic2is  or 
M . rabulus,  frambaesia  or  yaws ; M.  niger, 
melaena,  or  black  disease ; M.  pedicularis, 
lousy  disease  ; M.  pilaris,  hair-worm  dis- 
ease ; 31.  regius,  king’s  evil ; 31.  sitibundus, 
diabetes ; 31.  sudatorius,  sweating  sickness  ; 
M.  patketici,  depraved  appetite,  &c.  &c. 
Alt  these  will  be  found  under  their  several 
heads. 

Morbosum  Augmentum.  An  old  name 
for  a preternatural  growth  or  formation  of 
new  matter,  generally  of  an  unhealthy  or 
morbid  character. 

Moria  (Greek  moros,  foolish),  A defect 
of  the  understanding,  fatuity,  or  foolishness. 

Moroxylig  Acid  (Greek  moron,  the  mul- 
berry, and  xglon,  wood).  An  acid  produced 
from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree  ; its  salts 
are  called  3Iyroxalates.  See  3Iulberry. 

Morpio.  a name  for  the  Pediculus  pubis, 
or  Crab  Louse,  which  burrows  in  the  skin, 
chiefly  of  the  groins  and  eyelids  ; it  is  the 
result  of  contact  with  persons  already 
affected,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  the 
utmost  attention  to  cleanliness  : an  unguent 
of  the  mercurial  preparation  called  White 
Precipitate,  rubbed  into  the  part,  will  destroy 
the  insect,  as  it  will  the  common  louse. 

Morphia.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 
opium  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid 
termed  meconic.  It  is  in  Morpnine  that  the 
narcotic  principle  of  opium  resides.  Its 
medicinal  salts  are: — the  Acetate,  prepared 
by  adding  to  four  parts  of  Morphine,  dis- 
solved in  eight  parts  of  distilled  water, 
acetic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1"075, 
until  the  mixture  gives  a slight  tinge  of  red 
to  litmus  paper ; the  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  salt  redueed  to  a 
powder ; the  dose  of  which  is  from  a J of  a 
grain  to  2 grains  in  solution.  The  Sulphate 
is  prepared  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Morphine,  and 
evaporating,  &c.,  f(s  above.  Dose,  same  as 


the  Acetate.  The  Citrate  and  3Iuri^U 
prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  tlies« 
constituents ; they  have  not  come  muen 
into  use,  and,  therefore,  need  not  bo  more 
fully  noticed  here.  See  Opium. 

MorrhUjE  Oleum,  The  oil  derived  from 


the  liver  of  the  Gadus  morrhuce,  or  common 
Codfish.  See  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Morsulus  (Latin  for  a little  mouthful). 
A name  sometimes  applied  to  a form  of 
medicines  like  drops  or  lozenges,  which 
have  no  regular  shape. 

Mortars  and  Pestles.  Our  readers 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  these  conveniences  for  the  preparation 
and  compounding  of  medicines  to  render 
any  leng-thened  description  of  them  neces- 
sary ; the  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  iron,  bell-metal,  or  brass,  marble, 
Wedgewood  ware,  or  glass.  For  pills,  which 
require  much  hard  beating,  a metal  Mortar 


is  the  best,  but  for  most  other  purposes 
nothing  possesses  such  advantages  of  com- 
bined streng-th  and  cleanliness  as  the 
Wedgewood;  for  acids  and  corrosive  sub- 
stances, glass  should  be  used,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  hammer  or  pound  in  such, 
for  although  tolerably  strong,  it  is  only 
suitable  for  the  grinding  or  mixing  ope- 
ration. A Mortar  capable  of  holding  a pint 
is  the  most  convenient  size  for  family  use  ; 
those  put  into  medicine  chests  are  generally 
too  small.  Oni  represents  the  b^sji 
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{dm  for  the  metal,  1 ; and  the  Wedgewood 
Mortar,  2. 


Mort  de  Chien  (French  for  Dog’s 
Death).  A name  of  the  Spasmodic  Cholera, 
thought  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Indian  or  Arabic  name  of  the  disease,  the 
former  of  which  is  Movdezym,  and  the  lat- 
ter Mordekie,  both  signifying  “the  death 
blow.” 

Mortification  {mors  or  mortis,  death, 
and>'o,  to  become).  A generic  term  de- 
noting the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  may  arise  from  a division  of  the  nerves,  a 
deficient  supjily  of  blood,  or  other  causes ; 
but,  most  commonly,  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation. When  this  latter  is  the  case, 
we  term  it  Inflammatory,  Humid,  er  Acute 
Mortification  ; otherwise,  it  is  Dry,  Chronic 
and  sometimes  Idiopathic  Mortification ; 
this  is  most  frequently  iound  to  affect  aged 
persons,  and  is,  therefore,  caWedi  Gangrana 
senilis  (See  Gangrene)  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Mortification,  although  it  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  but  a stage  of  the 
disease.  Impeded  circulation  of  the  blood 
mav  proceed  from  general  debility,  or  from 
local  injury,  or  mischief  of  some  kind  affect- 
ing a paid ; pressure  upon  a large  vessel, 
like  that  caused  by  a tumour ; exhausting 
fatigue  or  sickness ; intense  heat  or  cold ; 
or  eating  unwholesome  grain,  such  as  dis- 
eased rye  (See  Ergotism).  All  these  may 
result  in  Mortification,  to  which  some  parts 
of  the  body  are  much  more  liable  than 
others.  When  an  inflamed  part  becomes 
unusually  hot,  painful,  hard,  and  tense ; 
when  the  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  first 
dark  and  angry-looking,  then  mottled,  then 
greenish,  and  raised  in  small  blisters  filled 
with  thin  fluid,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  gangrene  has  seized  upon  the  part 
which  exhibits  these  symptoms,  and,  unless 
checked  in  its  advance,  will  extend  to  some 
part.  In  this  case,  if  a medical  man 


has  not  been  called  in,  let  him  bo  sum- 
moned immediately ; in  the  meantime, 
apply  warm  bran  poultices,  or  lotions  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  or  Lime  ; procure  rest  for 
the  patient  by  means  of  opiates,  if  neces- 
sary, and  support  the  strength  with  good 
nourishing  broths  and  soups,  &c. 

If  Mortification,  however,  has  fairly  set  in, 
nothing  but  amputation  of  the  limb  affected 
will  save  the  patient,  and  this  should  be 
performed  quickly,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
When  there  is  much  sloughing-— which  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  follow  the  blisters  above 
mentioned,  there  must  be  warm  poulticing 
to  get  away  the  discharge  and  dead  matter, 
and,  after  this  is  removed,  cold  water  dress- 
ing will  probably  suit  best.  Very  com- 
monly, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  can  be 
made  te  support  a patient  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  rapidly  sink,  especially 
if  the  disease  manifests  itself  anywhere  near 
to  a vital  part.  Soon  does  the  constitution 
exhibit  signs  of  collapse  ; the  fa  ce  and  hands 
become  cold  and  clammy,  the  foi’mer  has  a 
pinched  and  miserable  look;  there  is  a quick, 
feeble  pulse,  a brown  furred  tong-ue,  de- 
pressed or  disordered  mental  faculties,  and 
involuntary  performance  of  the  natural 
functions.  But  with  all  this  there  is  no 
pain ; this  passes  away  with  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  place  a 
deadly  torpor  steals  through  the  frame, 
chilling  and  sealing  up  the  founts  of  life. 

Mother  Spots  (in  Latin,  macxdoe  ma- 
tronce).  Spots  and  discolourations  of  the 
skin,  which  show  themselves  at,  or  soon 
after,  birth.  See  Moles,  Hcevus. 

Motion.  In  animal  physiology  we  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds  of  motion  ! 1st,  the 
voluntary,  which  is  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  individual  will,  as  dictated  by  the  brain. 
2nd,  the  involuntary,  or  excited,  such  as 
the  closure  of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of 
acrid  vapours  ; or  of  the  pharynx  on  that  of 
food  ; and  various  other  muscular  actions, 
which  appear  to  depend  on  nervous  suscep- 
tibility : 3rd,  that  of  hritahility , as  the 
action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  stimulus  applied.  ^ 
Motor  (Latin,  moveo  to  move).  A mover, 
hence  the  terms  motores  occulorum,  the 
movers  of  the  eyes,  the  name  of  the  third 
pair  of  nerves.  The  metals  w^ere  denomi- 
nated by  Volta  motors  of  electricity,  from 
their  property  of  transferring  the  electrical 
fluid  to  each  other  by  simple  contact,  and 
the  process  which  thus  takes  place  was  called 
by  Sh*  H.  Davy  electro-motion. 

By  the  term  motor-change,  we  understand 
the  metamorphosis  of  some  of  the  elemen- 
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t-ary  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
chiefly  by  combination  with  the  arterial 
blood,  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and 
is  a consequence  of  the  movement  of  the 
muscles,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
giving  rise  to  expenditure  of  the  substance 
of  the  fibres. 

Mould  or  Mouldiness.  A peculiar 
plant  propagated  by  seeds  infinitely  small ; i 
from  the  circumstance  that  mould  has  been  | 
found  in  the  interior  of  an  addled  egg, 
Reaumur  has  inferred  that  these  seeds  can 
make  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell.  This  vegetable  mould,  sometimes 
called  humus,  and  which  Braconn6t  had 
stated  to  resemble  Ulmin,  has  been  called 
by  Berzelius  Oeine  or  Qeic  Add,  from  the 
Greek  geinos,  earthy. 

Mouth  (in  Latin,  os,  oris).  The  cavity 
in  which  the  tongue  and  teeth  are  contained, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  food 
which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  and 
by  means  of  which  articulate  sounds  aro 
rendered  possible.  The  parts  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  it  are  the  lips, 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  palate  and 
tonsils,  and  the  fauces  generally  ; it  is  lined 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  stretches 
from  the  tongue  to  the  lower  jaw  ; and  is 
surrounded  by  the  salivary  glands,  which 
open  into  ducts  in  various  parts  of  the 
cavity,  and  supply  it  with  moisture.  The 
diseases  to  which  this  part  of  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  are  spoken  of  under  their 
several  heads. 

Moxa.  This  is  a remedy  of  Chinese 
origin,  being  a mode  of  applying  cautery  to 
any  paih,  by  igniting  a piece  of  German 
tinder,  or  inflammable  fungus,  and  fixing  it 
to  the  diseased  spot  until  it  burns  away  the 
cuticle.  It  is  employed  as  a counter-irritant 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  some  other  disor- 
ders. The  true  Chinese  Moxais  madewith  the 
leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Lai^folia,  and  other 
plants.  In  Europe,  the  stalk  of  the  great 
sunflower  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mucilage  (from  the  Greek  muka,  mu- 
cus). An  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  fre- 
quently used  for  keeping  hea^7^  bodies  sus- 
pended in  liquid,  or  oily  ones  intimately 
blended,  and  as  a demulcent  in  diseased  and 
irritated  states  of  the  chest  and  bronchial 
passages  ; in  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  find  the 
Mucilages  of  Acada,  Barley,  Starch,  and 
Tragacanth,  all  useful  forms  of  preparation, 
to  which  allusion  is  elsewhere  made.  Mu- 
dc  Add.  is  an  acid  first  obtained  from  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  hence  called  saccaloxtic  ; 
but  since  it  wa.s  ascei’tained  that  all  gums 
vielded  it,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  it  has 
x-eu  termed  as  above. 


Mucus.  Greek  for  the  thick  glairy  secre- 
tion which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
minute  granular  particles,  like  those  which 
compose  pus  or  matter  ; if  the  result  of  in- 
flammation, it  is  thin  and  acrid,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  discharge  from  the  nose  in  cold  or 
influenza.  It  is  a combination  of  albumen 
and  alkali,  and  is  not  naturally  viscid,  this 
property  being  a sign  of  irritation  of  the 
membrane  from  which  it  exudes  ; it  is  there- 
fore, when  in  this  state,  symiDtomatic  of 
disease,  which  we  may  understand  is  going 
on  in  the  intestines,  when  we  observe  thick 
slimy  mucus  in  the  evacuations. 

Mucous  Membrane.  Is  that  which  lines 
certain  internal  portions  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  throat,  air  pas- 
sages, and  bronchi ; the  gullet,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  to  the  anus,  or  vent ; also,  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  This  membrane  is 
covered  on  the  surface  with  what  is  termed 
the  epiphelium,  a series  of  flattened  cells, 
in  whch  the  mucus  is  secreted.  See  Mem- 
brane. 

Mudar.  The  name  of  a shrub  much 
used  in  India  on  account  of  its  alterative, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  purgative  proper- 
ties ; it  is  the  A sclepias,  or  Calatropa 
Gigantieca,  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to  the 
natm-al  order  Asclepiacece  j its  milky  juice 


has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  gutta 
percha.  Mudarine  is  the  active  principle 
of  the  Mudar  root,  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  solubility  in  water  de- 
creases with  the  inci*ease  of  temperature. 

Mulberry.  This  tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Urticacece ; it  is  the  Morus 
Nigra  of  botanists,  and  a native  of  Persia, 

! although  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
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parts  of  Europe  and  America ; its  leaves  are 
chiefly  used  as  food  for  the  silkwonn,  they 
are  also  eaten  by  cattle  ; its  fibre  is  con- 
verted into  cordage,  paper,  and  textile 
fabrics  ; its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work, 


and  it  yields  a pleasant  acidulous  fruit, 
which  is  cateu  fresh,  made  into  a preserve, 
and  wine,  and  also  by  fermentation  into 
vinegar,  and  by  distillation  into  alcohol. 
Of  the  Mulberry  there  are  several  species  ; 
but  the  above  is  with  us  the  most  common  ; 
the  fruit  is  very  wholesome,  if  eaten  fresh, 
but  it  very  quickly  suffers  decomposition, 
and  changes  its  character  ; it  should  alwaj^s 
be  taken  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being 
gathered.  The  juice  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
refrigerent  in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectorant 
in  coughs  ; it  is  slightly  laxative,  and  keeps 
best  as  a sju’up. 

Mulberry  Calculus.  A kind  of  uri- 
nary calculus,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  so  named  from  its  rough  and  tubercu- 
lated  surface.  See  Calcuhis. 

Mulberry  Eyelid.  An  old  name  for 
prurient  ophthalmia,  so  called  from  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  lid  which  it  causes. 

Mulsum.  a kind  of  wine  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  hydromel.  See  Mead. 

Multi-CUSPIDati  (Latin,  mxdth  many, 
and  cnsjiis  a spear).  The  name  of  the  three 
last  molars,  so  called  from  their  having 
several  tubercles.  See  Teeth. 

Multifidus  Spin.®  (Latin,  multus,  and 
fiiido,  to  cleave).  The  name  of  a mass  of 
muscles,  which  are  placed  obliquely  from 
the  tranverse  to  the  spinous  processes. 
They  have  been  described  as  three  sets  of 
muscles,  by  the  names,  Traxisver so -spinalis 
f-oUi,  T. — s.  dorsi,  and  T.—s.  himhoncm. 

Multum.  The  technical  name  of  a com- 


pound of  Quassia  and  Liquorice,  employed 
by  brewers  for  economising  malt  and  hops. 
The  Hard  Midtum,  or  Black  Extract,  with 
which  they  impart  an  intoxicating  quality 
to  the  beverage,  is  prepared  from  Coccidus 
Indicxis  (which  see). 

Mum.  a kind  of  malt  liquor  made  with 
the  malt  of  wheat. 

Mumps.  The  popular  name  in  this 
country  for  Gynanche  parotidece,  or  Po/ro- 
titis.  In  Scotland,  it  is  called  Pranks. 
This  disease,  which  is  a contagious  epidemic, 
consists  of  inflammation  of  the  salivary  or 
parotid  glands,  which  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  commences  with 
slight  febrile  symptoms  of  a general  charac- 
ter ; very  soon  there  is  redness  and  swelling 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  gradually 
extends  to  the  face  and  neck  near  to  the 
glands,  these  sometimes  become  so  large  as 
to  hang  down  a considerable  distance,  like 
two  bags.  But  little  medical  treatment  is 
required  for  this  disease  when  at  its  height ; 
the  patient,  from  sheer  inability  to  move 
the  jaw,  must  live  chiefly  on  slops  ; and  it 
is  well  for  him  to  be  kept  low,  unless  very 
delicate,  in  which  case,  a little  good  broth 
or  beef  tea,  should  be  given.  If  there  is 
much  pain,  the  throat  should  have  hot 
fomentations  applied,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  leeches.  Mumps  is  not  a dangerous 
disorder,  unless  the  inflammation  should  be 
turned  inwards,  in  which  case,  it  will  pro- 
bably affect  the  brain  or  testicles. 

Mungo.  The  native  name  for  the  root 
of  Ophiorrhiza.  Mitngos,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a specific  for  the  bite  of  the  most 
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deadly  serpents.  In  India  and  Ceylon  it  is 
employed  as  an  antidote  to  that  of  a mad 
dog.  It  is  very  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  plant,  of  which  w'e  give  a cut, 
possesses  the  virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Munjeet.  a species  of  Jiuhia  Tinctora, 
or  Madder,  produced  in  Nepaul,  and  other 
districts  of  India.  That  which  comes  to 
England,  is  chiefly  from  Calcutta. 

Muriate  (Latin  murias,  signifying 
brine).  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
muriatic  acid  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or 
metallic  base ; we  now  term  it  a hydro- 
chlorate. Metallic  Muriates  contain  either 
an  access  or  deficiency  of  acid,  in  the  former 
case  they  are  termed  Oxy -muriates,  in  the 
latter,  Sub-vmriates ; when  in  a state_  of 
dryness,  they  are  called  Chlorides,  consisting 
of  Chlorine  and  the  metal.  The  Mui’iates 
chiefly  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  are 
those  of  Ammonia,  Iron,  Lime,  Mercury, 
Potash,  and  Soda,  the  properties  and  uses 
of  which  are  described  under  their  heads. 
Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric  Acid,  commonly 
called  Spirits  of  Salts,  is  procured  abun- 
dantly from  sea  water  in  combination  with 
soda  and  magne.sia  ; it  is  a compound  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  possesses 
strong  bleaching  and  antiseptic  properties. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  IMu- 
riated  Tincture  of  Iron,  commonly  known  as 
Steel  Drops,  (see  Iron),  and  is  administered 
beneficially  in  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 
malignant  fevers ; it  is  given,  too,  as  a tonic, 
combined  with  vegetable  bitters ; is  used  in 
the  form  of  gargles  in  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  injections  in  gonorrhoea  when  ardor 
urince  becomes  troublesome ; 2 or  3 drops 
to  an  ounce  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  purpose.  Given  after  copious 
evacuations  it  prevents  the  generation  of 
intestinal  worms,  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  taken  in  Infusion  of  Quassia.  The  com- 
mon dose  of  this  acid  is  from  15  to  20  drops  ; 
ic  should  never  be  taken  in  a leaden  or 
pewter  spoon.  See  Acids. 

JMuride  (Latin  muria,  brine).  The 
name  first  given  to  bromine. 

Muscjs  VOLANTES,  or  Visas  muscarum. 
An  appearance  of  motes,  or  small  bodies, 
floating  before  the  eyes,  indicating  a dis- 
eased or  excited  state  of  the  optic  nerves  ; 
it  is  the  common  precursor  of  Amaurosis 
(which  see),  also  Bye. 

Muscles.  Properly  so  called,  these  are 
the  fleshy  portions  of  the  animal  frame  ; it 
is  by  means  of  the  muscular  fibres  that  its 
various  motions  are  effected ; all  flesh  being, 
in  fact.  Muscle  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
These  Muscles  are  bundles  of  fibres  of  a 
tubular  sti’ucture,  bound  together  by  what 


is  called  ai'eolar  tissue ; they  are  endowed 
with  the  property  of  contractibility,  which 
operates  under  the  influence  of  certain 
stimuli ; but  they  contract  after  different 
manners,  some  doing  so  simultaneously, 
some  alternately,  and  others  successively. 
Some  act  in  accordance  with,  and  some 
altogether  independent  of,  the  will,  and 
their  strength  and  endurance  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  nervous  energy' 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A Muscle 
never  gets  tired,  however  violently  or  con- 
tinuously it  may  be  exercised  ; the  exhaus- 
tion is  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  mechanism 
which  it  sets  to  work.  The  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  is  unceasing,  and  this 
is  produced  by  muscular  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
will ; therefore  it  causes  no  sense  of  weari- 
ness. When  we  desire  to  walk  or  run,  or 
take  any  kind  of  exercise,  it  is  the  brain 
that,  through  the  nerves,  stimulates  certain 
Muscles  into  action  and  keeps  them  so,  until 
the  desire  for  such  action  ceases ; in  this 
case  we  have  fatigue  and  a sense  of  ex- 
haustion supervening,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  or 
the  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  the 
person  possesses,  and  this  is  his  physical 
strength.  A bird  will  continue  to  beat  the 
air  with  its  wings  for  an  immense  time 
without  the  necessity  for  rest;  hero  we 
have  partly  an  exei'cise  of  the  will,  and 
partly  an  involuntary  motion,  hence  fatigue 
does  not  come  so  soon  as  if  the  act  of  flying 
depended  wholly  on  the  former.  We  can 
measure  the  strength  of  a Muscle  by  the 
weight  which  it  will  bear  without  breaking, 
but  neither  this,  nor  its  size  and  firmness, 
will  give  us  any  idea  of  its  working  power 
in  the  animal  economy ; this  must  depend 
entirely’’  upon  whether  its  movements  are 
voluntary  or  involuntary. 

The  Muscles,  then,  are  as  Wilson  de- 
scribes them,  “the  moving  organs  of  the 
animal  frame they  constitute,  by  their  size 
and  number,  the  great  bulk  of  the  body, 
upon  which  they  bestow  form  and  symme- 
try. In  the  limbs,  they  are  situated  around 
the  bone,  which  they  invest  and  defend, 
while  they  form  to  some  of  the  joints  a 
principal  protection.  In  the  trunk,  they  are 
spread  out  to  enclose  cavities  and  constitute 
a defensive  wall,  capable  of  yielding  to  in- 
ternal pressures  and  again  returning  to  its 
original  position. 

Their  colour  presents  the  deep  red  which 
is  characteristic  of  flesh,  and  their  form  is 
variously  modified  to  execute  the  variovi 
range  of  movements  which  they  are  requii  ed 
to  eflect. 
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Muscle  is  composed  of  a number  of  pa- 
rallel fibres  placed  sid  e by  side. and  supported 
and  held  together  by  a delicate  web  of 
areolar  tissue ; so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
remove  the  muscular  substance,  we  should 
have  remaining  a beautiful  reticular  frame- 
work, possessing  the  exact  form  and  size  of 
the  Muscle,  without  its  colour  and  solidity. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  the  organ  the 
muscular  fibre  ceases,  and  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture becomes  aggregated  and  modified,  so  as 
to  constitute  those  glistening  fibres  and 
cords  by  which  the  Muscle  is  tied  to  the 
surface  of  bone,  and  which  are  called  ten- 
dons. Almost  ever}^  Muscle  of  the  body  is 
connected  with  bone,  either  by  tendinous 
fibres,  or  by  an  aggregation  of  these  fibres 
constituting  a tendon  ; and  the  union  is  so 
firm,  that,  under  extreme  violence,  the  bone 
itself  breaks  rather  than  permit  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment.  In 
the  broad  Muscles  the  tendon  is  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  an  expansion  called  aponeuro- 
sis, from  the  Greek  apo,  long,  and  neuron,  a 
nerve,  meaning  a nerv’e  widely  spread  out. 

Muscles  present  various  modifications  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  in  relation 
to  their  tendinous  stnicture ; sometimes 
they  are  longitudinal  and  terminate  at  each 
extremity  in  tendon,  the  entire  Muscle  being 
fusiform,  or  spindle  - shaped  ; in  other 
situations  they  are  disposed  like  the  rays  of 
a fan,  converging  to  a tendinous  point,  and 
constituting  a radiate  Muscle.  Again  they 
are  penniform,  converging  like  the  barbs  of 
a feather  to  one  side  of  a tendon,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  Muscle,  or  hi-penni- 
form,  converging  to  both  sides  of  the  tendon. 
In  other  Muscles  the  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  the  surface  of  a tendinous  expansion 
spread  out  on  one  side  to  that  of  another 
spread  out  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
composed  of  penniform  or  bi-penniform 
fasciculi  they  are  termed  compound  Muscles. 

Besides  the  above  names  given  to  Muscles, 
on  account  of  their  peculiarities  of  form, 
there  are  others  which  have  reference  to 
their  situations,  as  the  tibialis,  dx. ; others, 
to  their  uses,  as  abductors,  dc. ; others,  to 
their  directions,  as  obliquans,  dc. ; others, 
to  their  properties,  as  contractibility , dc.  ; 
others,  to  their  source  of  action,  as  volun- 
tary; others,  expressive  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  others,  again,  of  their  divisions, 
as  biceps,  triceps,  dc. 

In  describing  a Muscle,  a surgeon  speaks 
of  its  attachment  to  the  bone  as  its  origin 
or  insertion;  the  first  term  being  generally 
applied  to  the  more  fixed  or  central  attach- 
ment, that  is  the  point  towai-ds  which  Uie 
\iotion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  as- 


signed to  the  more  moveable  point,  or  that 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  centre ; 
these  terms  are,  however,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, and  not  always  applicable,  as  there 
are  many  muscles  which  pull  equally  to- 
wards both  extremities. 


It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  us  useful, 
to  enter  a little  more  fully  into  the  structure 
of  IMuscle,  Avhich,  as  before  stated,  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres  enclosed  in  an 
investment  or  sheath  of  areolar  mem- 
brane which  is  continuous  wdth  the  E 
framework  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
each  bundle  of  which,  termed  a fas- 
ciculus, is  composed  of  a number  of 
smaller  bundles,  and  these  of  single 
fibres,  which  from  their  minute  size, 
and  independent  appearance  have 
been  called  ultimate  fibres  ; although 
microscopic  examination  informs  us, 
that  each  one  of  these  is  itself  a fasci- ' 
cuius  made  up  of  ultimate enclosed  in 


an  extremely  delicate  sheath  called  the  myo- 
lemma  or  sar colemma ; the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  bundles  of  fibrils,  as  magnified, 
is  shown  in  the  accompan5dng  cut. 

Of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre  there  are 
two  sorts  in  the  animal  economy,  viz.,  that 
of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  called  striated 
Muscle,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic 
life,  termed  smooth  Muscle  : the  former  is 
known  by  its  size,  its  uniformity  of  calibre, 
and  especially  by  its  transverse  markings, 
which  occur  at  minute  and  regular  dis- 
tances ; it  also  presents  markings  or  stri® 
in  a longitudinal  direction,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  fibrillse  within  the  sheath, 
or  myolemma,  which  is  thin,  transparent, 
and  elastic.  Those  who  have  examined 
minutely  into  the  subjeet  state,  that  the 
ultimate  fibres,  or  fasciculi,  are  polyhedra'', 
or  many  sided,  in  shape,  this  form  beij  g 
due  to  mutual  pressure  ; and  that  the  sizts 
differ  in  different  classes, 
genera,  and  even  sexes  of 
animals.  The  ultimate 
fibrils  of  animal  life,  we  are 
further  informed  by  these  ^ 
close  examiners,  are  beaded  ^ 
filaments,  presenting  a re-  q 
gular  succession  of  segments  Q 
and  constrictions,  the  latter 
being  narrower  than  the  ^ 
former,  and  the  component  }% 
substance  probably  less  Q 
dense ; the  arrangement 
of  a iDundle  of  these  fibrils  in  an  ulti- 
mate fibre,  is  such  that  all  the  segments 
and  constrictions  correspond,  and  in  this 
manner  give  rise  to  the  alternate  light  and 
dark  lines  of  the  transverse  strife.  The 
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beautiful  regularity  of  this  arrangement 
may  bo  seen  by  the  diagram  on  page  142, 
in  which  B represents  the  ultimate  fibril  of 
animal  life,  and  C the  union  of  such  in  an 
ultimate  fibi'e. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  besides  the 
moi'e  usual  separation  of  the  latter  into 
fibrils,  it  breaks,  when  stretched,  into  trans- 
verse segments,  corresponding  with  the 
dark  lines  of  the  striae,  and  consequently 
with  the  constrictions  of  the  fibrils  ; when 
this  division  occurs  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility the  longitudinal  lines  are  indistinct, 
or  scarcely  perceptible.  It  has  also  been 
observed,  that  in  the  substance  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibre,  there  exist  minute  oval  or  circu- 
lar disks,  frequently  concave  on  one  or  both 
surfaces,  and  containing  somewhere  near 
the  centre,  one,  two,  or  three  minute  dots, 
or  granules.  These  corpuscules  are  the  nu- 
clei of  the  cells  out  of  which  the  muscular 
fibre  was  originally  developed ; these  cor- 
puscules are  brought  into  view  only  when 
the  muscular  fibre  is  acted  on  by  a solution 
of  one  of  the  milder  acids,  as  the  Citric. 

Wo  have  mentioned  that  the  ultimate 
fibril  of  animal  life,  although  cylindrical, 
becomes  polyhedral  from  pressure,  when 
forming  part  of  an  ultimate  fibre  or  fascicu- 
lus. It  measures  in  diamater  1 -2000th  of 
an  inch,  and  is  composed  of  a succession  of 
cells  connected  by  thin  flat  surfaces  ; these 
cells  are  filled  with  a transparent  substance, 
which  has  been  called  myoline ; it  differs  in 
density  in  different  cells,  and  this  circum- 
stance imparts  a peculiarity  of  character  to 
certain  of  them,  and  causes  the  structures 
which  they  form  to  assume,  xmder  the  mi- 
croscope, a very  beautiful  and  remarkable 
appearance,  such  as  is  here  represented. 


Let  us  explain  a little  more  clearly  how 
this  is  caused.  When  a fibril  in  its  passive 
•Ute  is  examined,  there  will  be  seen  a series 
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of  dark  oblong  bodies,  separated  by  light 
spaces  of  equal  length  ; now  the  dark  bodie.s 
are  each  composed  of  a pair  of  cells,  con- 
taining the  densest  form  of  myoline,  and 
are  hence  highly  refractive,  while  the 
transparent  spaces  are  constituted  by  a pair 
of  cells,  containing  a more  fluid  myoline. 
When  the  fibrils  are  collected  together  so 
as  to  foi'm  an  tfltimate  fibre,  the  appearance 
of  the  cell  is  altered  ; those  which  look  dark 
in  the  single  fibril,  that  is,  the  most  refrac- 
tive, being  ranged  side  by  side,  constitute 
the  bright  band,  while  the  transparent  cells 
of  the  single  fibril  are  the  shaded  striae  of 
fibre.  When  the  ultimate  fibril  is  veiy 
much  stretched,  the  two  highly  refractive 
cells  appear  each  to  be  double,  while  the 
transparent  space  is  evidently  composed  of 
four  cells.  This  explanation  may  enable 
us  to  understand  the  foregoing  diagram,  to 
which  we  will  now  direct  our  attention : 
A is  the  ultimate  muscular  tibril,  in  a state 
of  partial  contraction  ; B the  same,  in  a 
state  of  ordinary  relaxation,  in  which  we 
will  suppose  it  to  measure  l-2000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ; C is  the  same  fibril, 
stretched  to  the  l-5C00th  of  an  inch  round ; 
D represents  the  ultimate  fibres,  and  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  transverse  striae 
are  produced  by  the  collocation  of  the  fibrils. 
In  1, 1,  we  have  a pair  of  the  highly  refrac- 
tive cells,  which  form  the  dark  parts  of  the 
single  fibril  A ; but  the  bright  p/arts  of  the 
fibre  D ; in  the  stretched  fibril  C each  cell 
appears  to  be  double.  2,  2,  is  the  pair  of 
less  refractive  cells,  light  in  the  single  fibril, 
but  dark  in  fibre ; the  transverse  septum 
between  these  cells  is  very  conspicuous ; 
and  in  C two  other  septa  are  seen  to  exist, 
making  the  number  of  transparent  cells 
four. 

V ery  different  from  all  this 
in  its  form,  and  arrange- 
ment, is  ,the  ultimate  fibre 
of  organic  life,  which  Wil- 
son, to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  above  dia- 
grams, and  the  substance  of 
our  remarks  thereon,  de- 
scribes as  “a  simple  homo- 
genous filament,  much 
smaller  than  the  fibre  of 
animal  life ; flat,  smooth, 
and  without  transverse 
markings.  It  is  of  a fusi- 
form shape,  and  various 
length,  and  consists  of  a thin 
external  membrane,  blended 
with  a soft,  homogeneous, 
or  finely  granular  contained 
substance.”  This  cut  represents  muscular 
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fibres  of  organic  life,  D from  the  urinary 
bladder,  and  E from  the  stomach,  both  mag- 
nified 600  times,  linear  measure;  the  diameter 
of  these  two  fibres  midway  between  the  thick 
parts  or  nuclei,  being  l-4750th  of  an  inch. 

This  kind  of  Muscle  is  distributed  very 
abundantly  in  the  animal  frame,  and  is  met 
with  in  all  situations,  where  a distinct  con- 
tractile power,  independent  of  mere  elasti- 
city, is  recpiired. 

Many  examples  will  occur  to  the  readers 
of  this  work,  of  the  peculiar  action  of  cer- 
tain Muscles  ; for  instance,  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  Eye,  the  Hand,  the  Leg, 
and  other  parts,  whose  movements  they 
effect  in  a very  distinct  and  remarkable 
manner.  The  chief  peculiar  property  of 
these  organs  is  their  contractibility,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  exert  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  animal  frame  ; every  variety  of  form  and 
arrangement  which  they  present  is  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  especial  pur- 
pose which  each  has  to  fulfil ; and  generally, 
as  well  as  individual!}’’,  they  afford  striking 
indications  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  their 
divine  contriver  and  maker.  The  absolute 
power  exerted  by  a M\iscle  in  contracting,  is 
commonly  much  less  than  its  efficient  power, 
a great  }>art  of  its  force  being  lost  by  its 
being  inserted  obliquely  on  the  lever  which 
it  has  to  move  ; or  on  the  distance  of  the 
Muscle  from  the  centre  of  motion;  or  on 
the  resistance  which  other  Muscles  and  the 
adjacent  tissues  present,  &c.  But  it  is 
constantly  found,  that  where  power  is  lost, 
there  is  a corresponding  gain  of  velocity, 
extent  of  motion,  compactness  of  force,  or 
convenience  and  i-eadiness  of  action,  to  com- 
}>ensate  for  this  loss. 

d'he  injuries  to  which  the  Muscles  are 
subject,  are  chiefly  of  a mechanical  nature, 
such  as  Cuts,  Ruptures,  Sprains,  or  Strains, 
(all  of  which  see);  they  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  especially  are  they  liable  to  this  in  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  person,  or  one  whose 
liabits  are  such  as  to  necessitate  a vitiated 
state  of  the  circulation  ; if  a severed  Muscle 
be  excluded  from  the  air,  but  little  inflam- 
matory action  will  probably  ensue,  and 
lympli  is  merely  poured  out  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  together  the  ends  by  what  is 
termed  ‘‘union  by  the  first  intention.”  If, 
however,  the  air  have  access  to  the  tom  or 
cut  surfirce  of  fibrous  or  muscular  tissue, 
there  will,  most  probably,  even  in  healthy 
persons,  be  high  inflammation,  which  going 
beyond  the  point  necessary  for  union,  ends 
in  giannlation  and  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  matter  ; (see  Wounds). 


Bheumatic  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  often  affects  both  old  and  young,  but 
chiefly  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
(see  Rheumatism),  which  is  very  often  con- 
fined to  certain  Muscles,  producing  the 
affections  known  as  Lumbago,  Wry-neck, 
(to.  (which  see),  also  Cramp,  Colic,  Hiccup, 
and  that  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  gullet,  which  produces  a sense  of 
choking  when  food  is  presented,  and  some- 
times an  inability  to  swallow  anything  but 
the  smallest  morsels  ; this  is  common  in 
hysterical  women. 

Mushrooms.  The  edible  members  of  the 
Fungus  tribe  are  so  called ; they  are  largely 
eaten  with  us,  and  still  more  so  in  some 
other  countries  : we  generally  esteem  them 
wholesome,  and,  to  some  extent,  nourish- 
ing ; the  large,  flat  Mushroom  which  grows 
in  moist  meadows,  and  which  botanists  term 
A garicus  Campestris  is  the  best ; it  is  dis- 


tinguished from  the  poisonous  kinds  by 
having  a smooth  upper  surface,  whose  outer 
skin  readily  peels  off,  exposing  the  fibrous 
structure  beneath  ; in  the  young  plant  this 
outer  skin  is  white,  but  it  turns  brown  as 
the  plant  advances  in  ago  ; the  laminse,  as 
the  under  radiating  parts  are  called,  are  first 
pink,  then  light  brown,  and  gradually  darken 
into  a colour  approaching  to  black  ; the 
footstalk  is  short  and  thick,  being  seldom 
more  than  two  inches  high,  even  when,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  table  which  it 
supports  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
The  young  Mushrooms,  which  are  called 
“ buttons,”  are  best  for  pickling,_  the 
middle-sized  ones  for  stewing  or  broiling, 
and  the  larger  for  making  ketchup.  The 
Champignon  ( Anar  icus  Pratensis),  is  another 
wholesome  kina  ; although  of  smaller  size, 
it  is  similar  to  the  common  sort  in  every 
other  respect,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
lamina?,  which  are  of  a delicate  cream  tint 
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Rt  illit  early  poiio<l  of  growth  when  the 
othei*s  are  pinkish  white  ; they  grow  on  dry 
upland  pastures  and  parks,  and  are  very 
liable  to  bo  mistaken  for  Toad  stools  (wlmch 
see). 


Mcsk  (in  Latin  moschiis).  An  odori- 
ferous secretion  found  in  the  peculiar  bags 
or  follicles  of  the  male  of  the  Musk  Ox, 
called  by  naturalists  Moi:chus  Moschiferxis : 
the  best  comes  from  China.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  as  a perfume,  but  it  possesses  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic  properties  which 
render  it  very  useful  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, to  whom,  however,  its  high  price 
denies  a very  extensive  use.  In  low  cases 
of  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  it  has  been  em- 
plo}^d  with  great  advantage,  rousing  the 
pulse  and  exciting  the  nervous  system 
without  heating.  In  chronic  spasmodic 
diseases,  such  as  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  also, 
it  may  be  recommended  ; the  dose  in  sub- 
stance is  from  5 to  20  grains  every  three  or 
four  hours.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
Ammonia,  the  Carbonate,  or  Aromatic 
Spirit ; sometimes  with  Ether  and  Camphor. 

Artificial  Musk  {Moschus  factitius), 
is  prepared  thus: — to  1 ounce  of  Foetid 
Animal  Oil,  prepared  by  distillation,  add  | an 
ounce  of  Nitric  Acid,  digest  for  10  days, 
then  add  1 pint  of  Rectified  Spirit  and 
digest  for  a month  ; it  has  much  of  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  real  secretion,  but 
none  of  its  medicinal  properties. 

Mussel.  The  Mytilus  edulis,  a kind  of 
shell  fish,  which  is  much  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes,  although  it  sometimes  acts  as 
a poison  upon  the  system.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Mussels  disagreed  with 
those  who  ate  them,  because  they  feed 
upon  beds  impregmated  with  copper,  but 
the  more  probable  reason  is  that,  as  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  become  soon  decom- 
posed, they  are  often  eaten  in  this  state ; 
or  it  may  bo  that  being  very  rich  and  fat 
they  cause  an  excc.sa  of  bile.  Whatever 


the  cause  may  bo,  the  best  remedy  is  an 
emetic  admini.stered  as  rapidly  as  possible, 


to  bo  followed  by  a brisk  purgative.  See 
Poisons. 

Must.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grape ; 
it  contains  water,  sugar,  a peculiar  matter 
which  changes  into  gluten  by  contact  with 
the  air,  mucilage,  super-tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  and  mu- 
riate of  soda.  The  expressed  juice  of  apples 
and  pears  is  also  called  Must. 

Mustard  (in  Latin  sinapis).  The  seeds 
of  the  Black  and  White  Mustard  {Sinapis 
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Braell  and  taste,  and  stimulant  and  car- 
minative properties.  In  weak  and  torpid 
conditions  of  the  system,  they  are  sometimes 
given  to  excite  the  stomach,  and  stimulate 
the  nervous  energy ; given  whole,  they 
have  this  effect,  and  act  as  a laxative  ; in 
powder  tliey  act  as  a speedy  and  powerful 
emetic,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  given 
in  cases  of  poisoning.  Mustard,  however, 
is  chiefly  used  externally ; it  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  has  gene- 
rally a good  effect  when  applied  over  the 
seat  of  internal  inflammation,  especially 
when  the  seat  of  such  is  the  chest,  belly,  or 
throat.  The  best  way  to  make  a Mustard 
poultice  or  sinapism,  is  to  mix  together 
equal  parts  of  the  best  flour  of  Mustard,  and 
of  Wheat,  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
make  up  a very  stiff  paste,  which  spread 
thickly  on  a piece  of  linen  rag  of  the  re- 
quired size ; put  a piece  of  thin  muslin  over 
it,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  part  affected, 
allow  it  to  remain  on  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  half-an-hour,  if  it  can  be  borne,  so  that 
it  reddens  the  skin  without  producing  a 
blister,  then  take  it  off,  and  sprinkle  the 
part,  should  it  heat  and  bum  much,  with 
flour.  Mustard  lotions  and  ointments  are 
sometimes  used  for  local  friction  in  paraly- 
sis, and  as  applications  for  chilblains  and 
other  indolent  swellings.  In  cases  of  para- 
lysis, poisoning,  or  torpor,  from  any  cause, 
a Mustard  footbath  to  rouse  the  system 
may  be  beneficially  employed.  The  dose  of 
the  flour  of  Mustard,  as  a stimulant,  is 
from  1 scniple  to  2 drachms ; as  an  emetic, 
about  ^ an  ounce  or  more  ; of  the  Seeds, 
about  a drachm  may  be  given. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  added  to  asinapism, 
but  if  the  Mustard  is  good,  this  is  not  re- 
quired. 

IMutitus  (Latin,  mutus,  dumb).  ^ An  in- 
ability to  articulate ; Dumbness  (which  see). 

Mydriasis  (Greek  mydros^  moist).  A 
preternatural  dilation  of  the  pupil,  generally 
accompanied  by  moisture.  See  Eye. 

Myelitis  (Greek  myelos,  marrow).  ^ In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  as  distinguished  from  me- 
oiingitis,  specifically,  or  encephalitis  gene- 
rally. See  Brain. 

Mylabris.  a genus  of  insects,  two  spe- 
cies of  which,  M.  variabilis,  and  J/.  chico- 
rii,  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  blistering 
applications  in  the  same  way  as  the  can- 
tharides. 

Mylo  (Greek  myle,  a millstone).  Names 
esunpounded  of  this  word  are  applied  to 
various  muscles  whose  attachments  are  near 
Vie  grinder  teeth  ; thus  we  have  M.-hyoi- 
<xe%iSf  a triangular  muscle  arising  from  the 
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inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molaf 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into  the 
os-hyoides,  which  it  raises,  and  so  depresses 
the  jaw. 

Myocephalon  (Greek,  myia,  a fly,  and 
hepliale,  the  head).  A small  prolapsus  of 
the  iris,  forming  a brownish  tumour  as  large 
as  a fly’s  head.  See  Eye. 

Myodesopsia  (Greek,  myia;  eidos,  like- 
ness, and  ophis  sight).  The  imaginary  ap- 
pearance of  floating  bodies  in  the  air,  a 
common  symptom  oi  Amaurosis  (which  see). 
The  technical  name  for  these  objects  is, 
muscce  volitantes,  mouches  volantes:  they 
are  commonly  called  motes. 

Myoides  (Greek  my  os  a muscle,  and 
eidos,  likeness).  A muscular  expansion 
of  the  neck,  sometimes  called  Platysma 
myoides. 

Myology  (Greek  myos,  and  logos  a de- 
scription). A description  of  the  Muscles 
(which  see).  From  the  same  root  comes 
Myotomy.  Dissection  of  the  muscles. 

Myopia  {myo,  to  close,  and  ops,  the  eye). 
Short  or  near  sight,  which  occasions  one  to 
contract  the  eyelids  on  looking  at  any  object. 
It  is  also  called  Myopiasis,  or  mouse  sight; 
and  Paropsis  propinqua.  Myosis  signifies 
an  unnatural  contraction  of  the  pupil.  See 
Mydriasis. 

Myricin.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which 
remains  after  digesting  in  alcohol;  the 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  plant 
called  Myrica  Cerifera,  which  yields  much 
wax  from  its  berries. 

Myristica.  a genus  of  plants,  of  which 
the  typical  family  is  the  Myristiceoe,  or 
Nutmeg  tribe.  The  bark  abounds  in  an 
acrid  juice,  which  imparts  a red  stain,  and 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  has  a caustic  property . 
See  Nutmeg  and  Mace. 

Myrobalanus  (Greek,  myron  ointment, 
and  balanos,  an  acorn).  Dried  fruits  of  the 
plum  kind,  the  produce  of  several  kinds  of 
Terminalia.  Four  kinds  are  spoken  of  in 
some  old  medicinal  works,  viz,;  1st,  the 
Belleric,  the  fruit  of  the  T.  Bellerica,  whose 
bitter  kernels  are  considered  to  be  intoxica- 
ting ; they  yiel  d an  oil  which  encourages  the 
growth  of  hair ; the  bark  abounds  in  a gum 
like  that  of  the  acacia : 2nd,  Chebulic,  fruit 
of  the  T.  Chebula,  which  grows  in  the 
Indian  forests  ; it  is  very  astringent,  and 
may  bo  given  like  catecbu^  in  diarrhoea, 
and  aphthrous  ulcerations  ; 3rd,  Citrine,  ob- 
tained  from  the  T.  Gitrina,  acts  as  a gentle 
purgative : 4th,  Indiciim,  which  is  merely 
the  unripe  fruit  of  the  last  species.  All 
these  fruits  were  held  in  high  reputation  by 
the  ancients,  but  they  are  discarded  from 
modern  practice t 
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^fYRONYLON  (Greek  myron,  a liquid  per- 
fume, and  xylon,  wood).  The  name  of  a 
g-enus  of  resinous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosce,  in  which  we  find  the  M. 
Ferug'erum,  or  Peruvian  Balsam  tree, 
which  the  natives  of  South  America  call 
Quinquino : the  juice,  which  is  procured 
by  incisions  in  the  tree,  is  called  White 
Liquid  Balsam.  That  which  is  sold  in  the 
shops  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  twigs.  See  Balsam. 

]\Iyrrh  (Greek  myron,  an  ointment).  The 
gum  resin  produced  by  the  Balsaraodendron 
Myrrhoe,  a small  tree  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Terebinthacece j possesses  tonic 


and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  acts  upon 
mucous  membrane  as  a balsamic,  checking 
the  secretions  when  excessive.  It  is  given 
in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  chlorosis,  in  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  often  in 
conjunction  with  Aloes,  and  Chalybeates. 
The  Tincture  is  used  in  gargles,  and  the 
powdered  Gum  in  dentifrices  ; the  latter  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  foul  ulcers ; the 
dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30  grains  : 
the  best  form  of  exhibition  is  the  pill  form, 
in  combination  with  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  Gal- 
banum,  Assafoetida,  and  Sulphate  of  Iron ; 
its  officinal  preparations  are  the  Tincture  of 
Myrrh,  Compound  Iron  Mixture,  and  Pill 
of  Aloes  with  Myrrh ; the  latter  of  which  is 
a good  laxative  for  dyspeptic  patients. 

xMyrtiform.  The  name  of  the  carunmlcx, 
which  hemain  after  the  laceration  of  the 
hymen,  so  called  from  their  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  myrtle. 

Myrtus  Pimenta.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Allspice  tree,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  called  Pumahe,  and  also 


of  the  West  India  Islands ; hence  the  name 
Jamaica  Peppei*,  sometimes  applied  to  it. 
See  Allspice. 

N.  This  letter  in  prescriptions  denotes 
numero,  in  number. 

N^VUS.  Latin  for  a natural  mark,  spot, 
or  blemish  on  an  infant;  generally  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother,  and  therefore  called  iVcevus  rtiaUr- 
nus,  mother’s  mark ; sometimes  Maculce 
maternce,  mother  - spots.  These  discolo- 
rations of  the  skin  have  been  made  by  Bate- 
man the  second  genus  of  his  order  Maculce; 
the  following  varieties  are  distinguished  : 
N.  araneus,  the  spider-like  stain ; N.  folia- 
cetiSy  the  leaf-like ; iV.  cerasiis,  the  cherry 
stain  ; N.  fragarius,  the  strawberry ; N. 
morns,  the  mulberry ; N.  rihes,  the  currant ; 
N.  mbits,  the  blackberry  stain.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Claret  or  Port-wino 
stains,  represented  by  the  flat  and  pnri>lo 
naevus,  which  Plenck  calls  Ncevus  Jlam- 
meus;  and  also  those  which  resemble  a slice 
of  bacon  or  other  flesh.  See  Spilus. 

Then  we  have  what  are  called  the  Vas- 
cular Ncevi,  consisting  of  1,  the  arterial, 
which  are  enlarged  cutaneous  arteries ; 2, 
the  Capillary  Noevi,  which  are  dilated  capil- 
lary vessels;  3,  the  Sub-cutaneous  Noevi, 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding,  but 
situated  more  deeply,  and  unattended  with 
discoloration ; this  becomes  the  Complicated 
Noevi,  when  it  attains  a large  size,  and  in- 
volves the  subjacent  texture  or  organs  ; 4, 
the  Venous,  or  Varicose  Noevi,  which  may 
also  be  sub-cutaneous,  consisting  of  a few 
minute  veins  crowding  there  towards  a 
centre,  which  may  probably  include  en- 
larged capillaries  ; or  it  ma}'-  be  the  larger 
veins,  full  and  turgid,  standing  out  from 
the  skin,  and  resembling  variocele ; 5,  the 
Increscens  or  increasing  Naevus,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  stationary  kinds  by 
the  manifest  advancement  in  size. 

Nails.  Like  the  hair,  the  Nails  may  be 
regarded  as  a prolongation  of  the  epidermis 
or  outer  skin ; they  consist  of  flattened 
colls  filled  with  horny  matter,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a number  of  papillae,  or  vascular 
points  situated  in  a fold  or  matrix  of  the 
true  skin,  which  is  about  two  lines  in 
depth ; the  fresh  matter  which  is  con- 
tinually developed,  pushes  forward  the  old, 
and  that  causes  the  growth  of  the  Nail, 
j which  if  not  frequently  cut  would  grow  to 
' a very  inconvenient  length.  At  its  first 
formation  the  Nail  is  extremely  thin,  but 
1 as  it  advances,  it  gradually  acquires  thick- 
I ness  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  of  cells 
! to  its  under  surface,  which  cells  are  formed 
by  papillae  which  also  serve  to  retain  the 
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Nnil  in  its  place.  Macli  of  the  beauty  of 
the  hand  depends  on  the  state  in  which  the 
Nails  are  kept.  Durlachor  says,  that,  ‘^ac- 
cording to  European  fashion,  they  should 
be  of  an  oval  figure,  transparent,  without 
specks  or  ridges  of  any  kind  ; the  semi- 
lunar fold  or  white  half-circle  should^  be 
fully  developed,  and  the  pellicle  or  cuticle 
which  forms  the  configuration  around  the 
root  of  the  Nails,  thin  and  well-defined, 
and,  when  propeidy  arranged,  should  re- 
present as  nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a 
half-filbert.  The  proper  arrangement  of 
the  Nails  is  to  cut  them  of  an  oval  shape 
corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  finger  ; 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean  ; 
nor  too  short',  as  it  allows  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  become  flattened  and  enlarged  by 
being  pressed  upwards  against  the  Nails  ; 
and  gives  them  a clumsy  appearance.  The 
epidermis  which  forms  the  simicircle 
around,  and  adlicrcs  to  the  Nail,  requires 
particular  attention,  as  it  is  frequently 
dragged  in  with  the  growth,  drawing  the  skin 
below  the  Nail  so  tense  as  to  cause  it  to 
crack  and  separate  into  what  are  called  ag- 
nails, or,  more  popularly,  hag,  or  hang- 
nails. This  is  easily  remedied  by  carefully 
separating  the  skin  from  the  Nail  by  a 
blunt,  half-rouml  instrument.  Many  per- 
sons are  in  the  habit  of  continually  cutting 
the  pellicle,  in  consequence  of  which  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  irregular,  and  often 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  Nail.  They 
also  frequently  pick  under  the  Nails  with  a 
pin,  penknife,  or  the  point  of  sharp  scis- 
sors, with  the  intention  of  keeping’  them 
clean,  by  doing  which  they  often  loosen 
them,  and  occasion  considerable  injury. 
The  Nails  should  be  cleaned  with  a brush, 
not  too  hard,  and  the  semicircular  skin 
should  not  be  cut  away,  but  only  loosened 
without  touching  the  quick,  the  fingers 
being  always  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  the 
skin  pushed  back  with  a towel.  This  me- 
thod, which  should  be  practised  daily,  will 
keep  the  Nails  of  a proper  shape,  prevent 
agnails,  and  the  pellicles  from  thickening 
or  becoming  ragged.  When  the  Nails  are 
naturally  ragged,  or  ill-formed,  the  longi- 
tudinal ridges  or  fibres  should  be  scraped 
and  rubbed  with  lemon,  afterwards  rinsed 
in  water,  and  well  dried  with  a towel ; but 
if  the  Nails  are  very  thin,  no  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  scraping  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  might  cause  them  to  split.  If  the  Nails 
grow  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  they 
siiould  be  cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
tps  yiouxt  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  the  end  of  the  finger.” 


The  latter  rule,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  toe  Nails  ; they  should  be  cut  nearly 
straight  across,  leaving  the  corners,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  pressux’e  of  the  shoe, 
have  always  a tendency  to  grow  in,  as  they 
often  do,  px'oducing  inflammation  andulcex’a- 
tion,  and  becoming  very  troublesome  and 
difhculb  to  heal.  Indeed,  a bad  ingrowing 
too  Nail  is  anxong  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  xninor  cases  with  which  a sux'geon  has 
to  deal ; it  can  seldom  be  entirely  cux'ed 
without  the  removal  of  the  Nail,  and  whexi 
this  has  become  fii'mly  imbedded  in  the 
flesh,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  extract  it ; then 
there  is  danger  of  inflaixxmation,  moxTifica- 
tion,  tetanus,  and  a whole  train  of  evil 
consequexxces ; there  is  usually  a fxxngoid 
growth  in  and  about  the  part  of  the  toe 
where  the  Nail  enters,  and  this  mxxst  be 
destx’oyed  by  the  free  application  of  caustic; 
then,  if  the  Nail  bo  scx'aped  thin,  the  edge 
may  probably  be  lifted  out,  so  that  a small 
piece  of  scraped  lint,  or  carded  cotton,  caxx 
be  placed  under,  and  prevent  its  penetrating 
again,  so  as  to  irx-itate  and  keep  up  the  ixi- 
flammation.  Most  sm-geons  recommend  the 
exitire  removal  of  the  Nail,  or  of  that  half  of 
it  to  which  the  ingrov/ing^  edge_  belongs. 
The  following  mode  of  tx’eating  this  painfxxl 
and  annovixxg  complaint  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  a medical 
practitioner  of  Cambridge,  who  states  that 
he  has  found  it  successful Procxxre  a 


piece  of  silver,  rolled  out  sufficiently  thin  to 
admit  of  being  bent  to  the  required  shape, 
yet  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  moderate  pi’es- 
sure.  This  should  be  nearly  the  length  of 
the  Nail,  from  a quaxder  to  half-an-inch 
wide,  and  bent  into  somewhat  of  aii  S shape, 
or  rathex*  ci’-oh.  The  lower  end  (h)  is,  by  the 
aid  of  a pair  of  forceps,  to  be  cai'ried  down 
between  the  overhanging  ulcei’ated  skin  axxd 
the  Nail,  and  hooked  under  the  rough  edge 
of  the  latter.  The  upper  end  (a)  is  theix  carried 
oxxtwards,  and  secux’ed  in  that  positioix  by  a 
strip  of  plaister,  and  a bandage  round  the 
toe.  By  this  means,  the  ixxverted  edge  of 
the  Nail  and  the  skin  are  effectually  kept 
from  oxxe  axiother,  and  pressed  ixx  opposite 
directions.  The  Nail  is  a little  elevated, 
and  the  fxxngoid  growth  very  soon  slxrxnks 
ixnder  the  pressux’e  of  the  metal,  axid  assumes 
a healing  aspect.  After  several  days  a 
marked  ixnpx’ovement  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  taken  place,  when  the  silver  may 
be  x’ead justed,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  a 
longer  time.  Gradually  the  ulcer  heals,  and 
the  Nail  grows  up  in  a more  natural  slxape 
It  is  well,  however,  to  contxuue  the  use  of 
the  silver  for  some  time  ; and  mter  the  sore 
is  quite  healed,  a piece  of  Ixxxt,  or  a small 
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flat  piece  of  silver,  should  be  inserted  under 
the  edge  of  the  Nail  to  prevent  the  tender 
cicatrix  being  fretted  by  it,  and  to  keep 
down  the  skin.  The  patient  should  be 
directed  to  avoid  tight  shoes,  and  not  to  cut 
the  corner  of  the  Nail  low  down.  In  some 
bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  him 
quiet,  or  in  bed,  for  a short  time  ; and  in  a 
few  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  silver  by  the 
insertion  of  a piece  of  lint,  secured  by  a 
strip  of  plaister.  By  this  plan,  patients  may 
be  instructed  to  carry  out  their  owm  cure  ; 
the  size  and  exact  shape  of  the  piece  of  silver 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  case;  and 
some  nicety  of  manipulation  is  required  to 
insinuate  it  between  the  ulcerating  skin  and 
the  Nail,  and  to  hook  it  under  the  edge  of 
the  latter,  without  inflicting  much  pain  in 
the  exquisitely  tender  state  of  the  joint. 

The  common  employment  of  the  hand  on 
which  they  gi'ow,  will  generally  somewhat 
modify  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
Nails  ; but  sometimes  they  are  indicative  ot 
constitutional  tendency;  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  long  transparent  curved 
Nails  of  the  consumptive. 

Nanceic  Acid.  An  acid  procured  from 
sour  rice,  and  other  acescent  vegetables,  by 
BraconnSt,  who  named  it  as  above  in  honour 
of  his  native  towm,  Nancy. 

Naphtha  (a  word  of  uncei-tain  derivation, 
probably  from  nafuta,  to  push  or  throw  out, 
as  pastules,— to  boil,  or  be  angry).  A bitu- 
minous liquid,  which  is  thin,  volatile, 
and  inflammable,  emitting  a strong  and 
very  peculiar  odour.  It  is  a pure  hydro- 
carbon, being  a compound  of  86  of  carbon 
with  5 of  hydrogen.  It  occurs  in  springs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  being 
formed  probably  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
beds  of  coal;  and  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  petroleum,  as  well  as  by  dry 
distillation  from  wood,  along  with  acetic 
acid,  and  tarry  products.  That,  which  is 
called  the  Medicinal  Naphtha,  or  Wood 
Spirit,  {S'piritus  Pyroxylicus)  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a stimulant,  expectorant,  and  dia- 
phoretic, in  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  also  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  with 
no  very  marked  results ; it  has  also  boon 
recommenrlcd  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ; 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  20  drops,  three  times 
a-(Iay,  in  Milk  or  Mucilage  ; the  dose  may 
be  gradually  increased,  if  nausea  is  not  pro- 
duced ; in  bronchial  affections  it  is  some- 
times inhaled.  Naphtha  Nitri,  and  N. 
Vifrioii,  were  old  names  for  Nitric  and 
Sulphuric  Ether.  Naphthaline  is  a com- 
pound obtained  by  distillation  from  coal 
tar ; it  is  a white  cry’stallizable  substance, 
consisting  of  dydrogen  and  carbon,  ex- 


tremely volatile,  and  dissolving  readily  in 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  combining  with  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  forming  an  acid  which  has 
been  called  the  Suljiko-Nai^hthalic. 

Narcotics  (Greek  narke,  stupor).  IMcdi- 
cines  which  induce  sleep  or  stupor — some- 
times called  Hypnotics.  This  class  includes 
anodynes,  butnot  properly  sedatives.becausc 
although  in  full  doses  they  diminish  the 
activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  so  pro- 
duce sleep,  yet  they  are  also  capable,  if 
given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  of  ex- 
citing the  nervous  system,  w^hich  sedatives 
will  not.  The  followdng  are  the  principal 
narcotics  which  are  used  in  medical  prac- 
tice ; — Aconite,  Belladonna,  Camphor,  Co- 
nium  (Hemlock),  Hyoscyamus  (Henbane), 
Indian  Hemp,  Lactucarium  (Lettuce),  Mor- 
phia, Opium,  Poppy,  Stramonium.  They 
are  all  dangerous  medicines,  for  one  who  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  their  uses  and 
effects,  to  meddle  with  ; a reference  to  their 
several  heads  will  show  in  what  cases,  and 
how  they  may  be  given. 

The  Narcotico- Irritants  differ  from  the 
simple  narcotics  in  having  a direct  action 
on  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  as  indi- 
cated by  paralysis  and  convulsions  ; they 
also  affect  both  the  brain  and  alimentary 
canal  ; the  chief  poisons  of  this  class  are — 
Cocculus  Indicus,  Colchicum  or  Meadov/ 
Saffron,  Digitalis  or  Foxglove,  Hellebore, 
Nux  Vomica,  and  Strichnine;  the  poisonous 
Mushrooms,  Aconite,  Belladonna,  and 
Conium  ought  also  to  be  included. 

The  simple  Narcotic  Poisons  are  chiefly 
Opium  and  its  preparations,  Alcohol  and 
Ether,  although  under  this  denomination 
all  those  Narcotics  previously  mentioned 
might  be  classed  ; for  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  these  and  modes  of  treatment,  sco 
Poisons. 

Narcotine  is  the  active  principle  of 
opium  ; it  was  formerly  called  Salt  of 
Herosne ; and  Narcine  is  a principle  dis- 
covered by  Pelletier  in  opium,  being  iden- 
tical with  Morphine  (which  see). 

Naris  (Latin  for  the  nostril ; plural 
nares). 

Nascs  (Latin  for  the  nose),  hence  nasal 
belonging  to  the  nose,  and  naso-poAaivne 
applied  to  nerves,  &c.  See  IS ose. 

NxiTES  (Latin  for  the  buttocks).  Tno 
name  of  the  upper  pair  of  the  tuherculce  quad- 
rag  eriina.  of  the  brain  ; the  lower  pair  is 
called  the  testis. 

NxVTRON.  Impure  or  native  carbonate  cf 
soda  ; it  is  sometimes  called  mineral  aikah, 
from  being  found  in  mineral  seams  or 
crusts  ; it  is  of  twm  kinds,  the  common  and 
the  radiated.  See  Soda 
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Nauclea  Gambir.  a plant  of  the  natiiral 
order  Ruhiacece,  v/hich  yields  the  Malayan 
drug  Gamhiei'y  similar  in  its  properties  to 
catechu  or  kino,  if  it  be  not  identical  with 
the  former  of  these  useful  astringent 
substances. 

Nausea  (Greek  naus,  a ship).  A term 
now  commonly  applied  to  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  a loathing  or  tendency  to  reject, 
without  actual  vomiting,  although  its  ori- 
ginal signification  was  /Seasickness. 

The  sensation  of  Nausea  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  stomach,  and  is  no  doubt  com- 
monly due  to  causes  connected  with  that 
organ  only  ; yet  very  frequently  the  feeling 
is  sympathetic,  having  its  origin  in  the 
brain  or  the  nervous  system  ; thus  we  know 
that  a severe  blow  on  the  head,  a disloca- 
tion, or  other  injury  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
attended  with  severe  pain,  will  occasion 
N ausea : so  will  horrible  and  disgusting 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  odours,  or  anything 
which  affects  the  brain  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  The  Nausea  of  pregnancy, 
too,  appears  to  bo  purely  sympathetic,  and 
the  action  of  emetics  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  their  infiuenco  on  the  neiwous 
system,  than  directly  on  the  stomach;  for  it 
has  been  found  that  they  act  as  well  when 
injected  into  the  veins  as  when  swallowed. 
So  we  find  that  gall-stones  in  the  kidneys, 
tumours  in  the  womb,  and  many  other  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  various  organs,  give 
rise  to  a feeling  of  sickness — all  showing 
that  this  feeling  is,  in  many  cases,  merely 
sympathetic.  The  relaxed  state  of  the 
nervous,  and  consequently  of  the  muscular 
system,  which  attends  Nausea,  is  favourable 
to  the  performance  of  certain  surgical  oper- 
ations, such  as  the  reduction  of  dislocations, 
ruptures,  or  constrictions  : hence  surgeons, 
revious  to  such,  often  produce  it  artificially 
y the  administration  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  proper  remedies  for  Nausea,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  causes  ; if  it  proceeds 
from  affection  of  the  brain,  but  little  can  be 
done  to  i-elieve  it;  if  from  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  free  vomiting  which  may  be 
easily  excited  by  warm  water  and  a little 
Ipecacuanha,  or  merely  tickling  the  fauces 
with  a feather,  or  a brisk  purgative,  will 
afford  relief  ; if  occasioned  by  some  nervous 
shock  to  the  system,  a glass  of  Sherry  Wine 
ora  little  Brandy,  or  some  other  nervous 
stimulant.  In  any  case, effervescing  draughts 
made  with  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Lemon- 
juice  will  be  grateful,  and  probably  effectual; 
if  other  means  fail,  a Mustard  Plaister  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  tried ; or 
CJreosote,  in  drop  doses,  rubbed  down  with 
‘V little  Sugar  or  Gum  ; or  a Mixture  like 


this— Hydrocyanic  Acid,  12  drops ; Acetate 
of  Morphine,  1 grain ; Carbonate  of  Soda, 
1 drachm,  in  W ater,  6 ounces : take  a 
tablespoonful  every  three  hours.  A drop  of 
the  above  acid,  or  of  Creosote  in  Soda  Water, 
is  also  likely  to  be  of  service.  A reclining 
position  is  best  for  the  patient ; and  perfect 
quietude,  both  of  body  and  mind,  especially 
when  the  affection  has  a nervous  origin. 

Navel.  The  centre  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  being  the  point  where  the 
umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the  foetus  ; this 
cord  is  a collection  of  vessels  by  which  the 
foetus  of  an  animal  is  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, and  communicates  with  the  parent, 
receiving  all  necessary  nutriment  through 
this  channel,  previous  to  its  independent 
existence  ; the  arteries  and  veins  of  which 
the  cord  is  composed  are  slightly  twisted 
upon  each  other,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
siderable extension  without  giving  way. 
When  the  child  is  born,  this  navel-string 
has  to  be  severed  and  tied  ; and  in  a short 
time  it  sloughs  and  comes  away,  leaving 
the  indentation  in  the  belly,  which  we 
commonly  call  the  navel.  See  Labour, 
Rupture,  Umbilicus. 

Navicular  (Latin  navicula,  dimi- 
nutive of  navis,  a boat).  A bone  of  the 
carpus,  and  also  of  the  tarsus,  is  so  called, 
because  of  its  supposed  boat-like  shape. 

Near  Sight.  Scientifically  called  My- 
opia.  See  Sight. 

Nebula  (Latin  for  a cloud).  Haziness 
of  sight,  proceeding  from  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  See  Lye,  Sight. 

Neck.  Between  the  head  and  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  situated,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Neck,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  whole  human  frame  ; 
an  isthmus  over,  or  rather  through,  which 
passes  all  the  traffic  of  the  circiffatory  sys- 
tem ; all  the  food  that  nourishes ; all  the 
air  that  energizes  and  vitalizes  what  were 
else  but  dead  and  inert  matter  ; all  the 
countless  messages  that  are  constantly 
passing,  and  repassing  between  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  the  brain,  go  by  this  chan- 
nel, and  no  other;  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication here,  and  the  heart  would  cease  to 
pulsate,  the  lungs  to  inhale  and  exhale,  the 
muscles  to  contract  and  extend,  and  the 
nerves,  throughout  all  their  minute  rami- 
fications, would  lose  their  exquisite  sensi- 
bility ; in  short,  there  would  be  a stoppage 
to  life  and  its  operations  altogether.  The 
following  diagram,  which  represents  a 
tranverse  section  of  the  Neck,  will  serve  to 
show  the  position  of  the  several  important 
organs  of  which  it  is  constituted.  The 
whole  of  the  figure  marked  1,  is  one  of  the 
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vertcbr»,  or  joints  of  the  great  spinal  co- 
lumn ; in  front  of  this  lies  the  oesophagus, 
31  gullet,  2,  somewhat  flattened,  as  in  a 
state  of  rest ; the  opening  marked  3,  before 
the  gullet,  is  the  wind-pipe ; on  either 
side  are  the  great  vessels  of  the  Neck  ; 4,  4, 
being  the  carotid  arteries,  and  6,  5,  the  in- 
ternal jugular  veins.  These,  with  the 


nerves,  glands,  the  external  jugular  veins, 
and  muscles  of  the  Neck,  are  enclosed  within 
the  skin  marked  by  the  double  line  and 
figures  6,  6 ; in  front  of  the  wind-pipe  lies 
the  thyroid  gland,  7,  whose  enlargement 
causes  swelled  Neck,  or  Bronchocele  (which 
see). 

The  diseases  to  which  all  these  organs 
are  liable,  are  spoken  of  under  their  several 
heads,  therefore  we  need  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here,  but  a few  remarks  upon  the 
general  bearings  of  our  subject  seem  to  be 
dosii’able  ; 1,  as  to  the  common  form  of  the 
Neck  : if  short,  and  thick,  as  it  usually  is 
with  plethoric  persons,  it  indicates  a ten- 
dency to  apoplexy  ; persons  who  have  this 
form  of  Neck  should  carefully  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses and  ixTegularities  of  living,  and  also 
any  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
throat  and  parts  adjacent ; the  mere  but- 
tuning  a shirt  collar  too  tightly  will  some- 
times suffice  to  bring  on  an  attack,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  head  is  turned  aside  so  as  to 
cause  strong  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  par- 
ticular vessels,  damming  up,  as  it  were,  the 
current,  and  impeding  the  flow  of  blood. 
For  this  reason,  those  who  are  liable  to 
over-fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  head,  should 
avoid  all  sudden  and  violent  movements  of 
that  part,  and  on  no  account  should  they 
go  to  sleep  with  anything  tied  or  buttoned 
round  the  neck  ; indeed,  with  all  persons. 


this  part  should  be  left  free.  N urses  should 
be  cautioned  against  tying  the  night-caps 
of  children  at  all  tightly,  as  serious  mischief 
is  likely  to  result  from  this  practice. 

What  is  called  Stiff -nech  is  the  result  of 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  it  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  stimulating  appli- 
cations, such  as  Hartshorn  and  Oil,  or  Cam- 
phor and  Soap  Liniment,  well  rubbed  in  ; 
it  is  very  painful  while  it  lasts,  which  it 
seldom  does  for  any  length  of  time  if  the 
proper  remedies  be  used.  (See  Jtheumaiism. ) 

Wry  Nech  is  a more  permanent  affec- 
tion, resulting  from  the  undue  contraction 
of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of 
the  Neck,  or  it  may  be  paralysis  of  these 
muscles,  permitting  those  on  the  other  side 
to  draw  the  head  down.  A surgical  ope- 
ration is  the  only  remedy  in  either  case. 

Necroscopical  (Greek  nehros,  dead ; 
and  shopio,  to  examine).  Relating  to  post- 
mortem, or  after-death,  examination. 

Necrosis  {nehroo,  to  mortify).  Mor- 
tification is  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term, 
which,  in  modern  science,  is  restricted  to 
caries  or  ulceration  of  the  bones.  It  may  be 
simple,  as  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone, 
the  patient  being  in  other  respects  health}^, 
or  compound,  when  several  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  or  several  distinct  bones,  are  affected  ; 
or  when,  in  addition  to  this  affection,  the 
general  health  is  bad.  There  is  also  a kind 
called  Necrosis  ustilaginea,  which  is  that 
species  of  mortification  of  the  bone  which 
arises  from  the  use  of  grain  infected  by 
ustilago  or  blight.  See  Ergotism,  also 
Bones. 

Negro  Cachexy.  This  is  the  Mai 
d'estomac  of  the  French.  The  propensity 
for  eating  dirt  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa  ; we  sometimes  see 
a similar  propensity  manifested  by  females 
in  this  country  affected  by  chlorosis. 

Nepenthe  (Greek  ne  not,  and  penthos 
grief).  The  ancient  name  of  a drug  men- 
tioned by  Homer  ; it  was  probably  opium  ; 
hence  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find 
opiate  pills  termed  Nepenthes  Opiatum. 

Nepiiros  (Greek  for  a kidney).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  N ephralgia,  pain  of  the 
kidneys  from  calculus  ; Nephritics,  a term 
applied  to  medicines  which  act  on  the 
kidney  ; Nephritis,  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  ; Nephrotomy,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting a stone  out  of  the  Kidney  (which  see). 

Neroli  (from  neranti,  a name  of  the 
orange  tree).  A perfume  consisting  of  the 
essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 

Nerves  (Latin  nervus,  a string).  These 
are  cord-like  substances  arising  from  the 
I brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  distributed  to 
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every  part  of  _ the  system  : they  are  of  two 
kinds^  one  white  and  opaque  in  appearance, 
and  presenting,  under  , the  microscope,  a 
tubular  or  fibrous  structure,  and  the  other 
of  a reddish  grey  colour,  semi-transparent, 
and  consisting  of  cells  or  vesicles  filled  with 
granular  matter ; these  latter  kind  of  Nerves 
are  but  sparingly  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  former,  and  appear  to  form  the  ap- 
pai’atus  by  which  the  nervous  force  or 
energy'is  generated,  to  be  conducted  through 
the  tubular  substance  to  the  points  of  action; 
we  may  shortly  state,  then,  of  these  two 
kinds  of  Nerves,  that  one  gives  feeling,  and 
the  other  motion  ; and  of  the  whole  nervous 
s}"stem  of  the  human  body,  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  brain  and  cranial  Nerves  ; the 
spinal  cord,  and  spinal  Nerves,  and  the 
sympathetic  Nerves.  Of  the  structure  of 
the  brain  we  have  already  spoken  under 
that  head  ; of  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow  we 
may  here  briefly  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
a whitish  substance  similar  to  that  of  the 
brain,  and  is  covered  with  a sheath  or  mem- 
brane, which  extends  from  the  former  organ 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 


column.  The  above  section  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  shows  the  relation  of  the 
cranial  Nerves  to  these  organs,  and  to  those 
of  the  senses  to  which  they  belong ; 1,  is 
the  part  of  the  brain  called  the  cerebrum  ; 
2,  the  cerebellum  with  its  foliated  portion, 
sometimes  termed  arbor  vitCB  ; 3,  is  the 
medulla  oblongata  (oblong  marrow),  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is 
represented  hy  4 and  5 ; the  first  pair,  or 
Nerves  of  smell,  are  marked  by  6 ; the 
second  pair,  or  Nerves  of  sight,  by  7 and  8 ; 
t!ae  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs,  which 
pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  9,  10,  and 
12;  the  fifth  pair,  Neiwes  of  taste,  which 
Ve  al.so  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  teeth,  11 ; 


the  seventh  pair,  passing  to  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  13  ; the  eighth  pair.  Nerves  of 
hearing,  14  ; the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  pairs,  which  nass  to  the  tongue, 
iarnyx,  and  neck,  15,  16,  18,  19  ; and  20 
indicates  two  of  the  spinal  Nerves,  which 
latter  are  arranged  in  thirty-two  pairs,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  the  one  called  the 
anterior  or  motor  root,  and  the  other  the 
posterior  or  sensitive  root. 

In  the  next  diagram,  we  have  a represen- 
tation of  the  spinal  cord;  surrounded  by  its 
sheath,  marked  by  the  letters  E E,  the  cord 
itself  being  represented  by  A ; B is  a spinal 


nerve,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  motoi 
root  (C)  and  the  sensitive  root  (D)  where 
the  knot  or  ganglion  is  seen.  (For  a clearer 
figure  of  this,  see  vol.  I.,  page  312.) 

The  sympathetic  Nerve  consists  of  a series 
of  these  ganglia,  or  knots,  which  extend 
down  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  form- 
ing a kind  of  chain  throughout  its  whole 
length  communicating  to  both  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  distributing  branches 
to  all  the  internal  organs. 

These  Nerves,  then,  are  undoubtedly  the 
organs  of  feeling  and  sensation  of  every 
kind;  through  them  the  mind  operates  upon 
the  body.  The  intelligent  mind,  whatever 
that  may  be,  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain, 
wills  that  a certain  action  shall  be  per- 
formed, and  instantly  through  the  main 
channel  of  communication,  the  spinal  cord, 
the  message  flies,  branching  off  here  or 
there  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  work  is  to  lie  done,  and  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  muscles  which  iierform  it. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  give  our 
readers  a good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
nerves  spread  and  ramify  throughout  the 
body ; it  represents  a back  ^^ew  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  1,  is  the  cerebrum  ; 2, 
cerebellum  ; 3,  spinal  cord ; 4,  nerves  of 
the  face  ; 5,  the  brachial  plexiis  or  union  of 
nerves  ; 6,  7,  8,  9,  nerves  of  the  arm  ; 10, 
those  that  pass  under  the  ribs  ; 11,  lumbar 
plexus ; 12,  sacral  plexus  ; 13,  14,  15,  16, 
nerves  of  the  lower  limbs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  here  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  structure  of  the  Nerveus 
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fibrt?9,  and  cells,  else  might  we  state  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  concerning  this 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  Some  idea  of 
their  nature  and  the  beauty  of  their  arrange- 
ment may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  dia- 
grams. Like  the  reins  and  arteries,  they 


tree,  and  branch  out  from  thence  in  every 
direction,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  the 
most  minute  ramifications ; so  that  you  can- 
not so  much  as  prick  py  part  of  the  surface 
of  tlie  body  but  pain  is  lelt,  a sure  evidence 
that  a Kerve  has  been  touched;  nay,  so 
much  as  a breeze  cannot  blow  upon  the 
body,  nor  the  wing  of  an  insect  touch  it, 
but  the  Nerves  give  information  thereof  to 
the  brain,  and  the  mind  is  made  aware  of 
the  cause  and  takes  its  measures  accordingly. 
Delicate  strings  are  these  Nerves  of  an'in- 
strumept  of  exquisite  sensibility,  so  delicate 
as  to  be  sometimes  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
vision,  that  in  many  parts  we  are  only  made 
aware  of  their  presence  by  the  effects  which 
they  produce  ; they  take  cognizance  of  the 
•lightest  sound,  the  fair^t  ray  of  light, 


the  least  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  food  we  eat; 
they  are  the  vigilant  sentinels  ever  watch- 
ing to  guard  the  body  from  danger;  the 
constant  ministers  to  its  pleasure  and  de- 
light; often  are  they  attacked  and  abused, 
their  fine  sensibilities  deadened  and  per- 
verted, so  that  they  become  subject  to  disease 
and  avenge  the  injury  done  to  them  by  a train 
of  the  direst  sufterings  to  which  humanity 
is  liable. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Nervous  Dis~ 
eases  ; and  fii^t  of  that  which  is  commonly 
designated  Nervousness,  a malady  very  rim 
among  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  or  those 
who  have  exhausted  the  brain  by  sever© 
mental  labour,  or  weakened  the  bodily 
powers  by  drink  and  disssipation.  The  man 
who  leads  an  active,  open  air  life,  and  lives 
temperately,  is  seldom  or  ever  the  victim  of 
this  distressing  malady;  nor  the  active 
bustling  woman,  who  does  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  her,  and  meets  trials  and  troubles  with 
cheerfulness  and  resignation.  Nervous 
people  are  peevish  and  pining,  having  an  un- 
sound mind  in  an  unsound  body ; and  very 
commcmly  they  have  themselves  only  to 
thank  for  this  miserable  condition;  they 
have  in  some  way  violated  the  laws  of 
health  generally,  but  not  always ; they  may 
be  the  offsprings  of  a sickly  and  nervous 
stock,  or  they  may  have  fallen  into  this 
state  through  disease,  or  some  unavoidable 
overtaxing  of  their  bodily  or  mental  powers. 
In  any  case  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied, 
and,  impossible,  relieved  of  these  distressing 
symptoms,  which  poison  the  springs  of 
earthly  enjoyment,  and  make  life  a burden, 
rather  than  a blessing.  Great  susceptibility 
to  external  influences  marks  this  state  of 
nervousness,  any  unwonted  sound  or  un- 
usual sight,  will  set  the  heart  palpitating, 
the  head  throbbing,  the  hand  trembling; 
little  troubles  and  difficulties  are  magnified, 
and  mental  emotions,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
seem  to  overpower  the  mind.  The  resort 
in  this  case,  is  too  commonly  alcoholic  sti- 
mulants, which,  although  they  may  stupify 
the  senses,  and  deaden  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility for  a time,  yet  produce  a correspond- 
ing depression  when  the  reaction  comes  on, 
and  render  both  mind  and  body  less  capable 
of  struggling  against  the  malady.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that  these  may  be  em- 
ployed as  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
with  much  advantage,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  patient  to  use  them  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, nor  must  they  be  substituted  for  the 
more  permanent  means  of  invigorating  the 
system,  such  as  regular  open  air  exer- 
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ciee,  sea  bathing,  cheerful  society,  and 
strengthening  medicines,  such  as  Quinine 
and  preparations  of  Iron.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  any 
irregularity  there  will,  it  is  likely,  tend  to 
keep  up  nervous  irritability,  and  counteract 
the  efforts  made  for  the  patient’s  benefit. 
If  purgatives  are  required,  they  should  be 
of  a warm  stimulating  character,  such  as 
Rhubarb  with  Ginger  or  Peppermint.  Tinc- 
ture of  Yalerian  and  Aromatic  Spirits  of 
Ammonia,  are  good  nervous  stimulants,  and 
should  be  combined  with  the  tonics  admi- 
nistered. With  women  nervousness  is 
commonly  associated  with  hysteria ; it 
sometimes  attends  a weakened  state  of  the 
S3^stem  from  too  rapid  child-bearing,  and 
with  all  occasionally  merges  into  a state  of 
hopeless  Hypochondriasis  (which  see)  ; 
also  Neitralgia^  Tic  Tolorcux,  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance,  Brow  Ague,  Sciatica,  all  of  which 
are  forms  of  Nervous  Disease. 

Nesvines.  (Latin  nervinus,  from  nervus, 
a nerve).  Medicines  which  relieve  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  anti-spasmodic,  &c. ; they 
are  sometimes  called  Neurotics. 

Nervous  Quinsy  is  a name  sometimes 
applied  to  a form  of  Hysteria,  the  Globus 
Hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  some  other 
writers. 

Nettle.  This  is  a plant  too  well  kno^vn 
to  need  any  description ; it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  JJrticaccce,  whose  principal 
characteristic  is  the  acridity  of  their  limpid 
juice,  owing,  it  seems  likely,  to  the  presence 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  al- 
though some  say  it  is  free  formic  acid. 
The  commonest  species  of  the  tribe  with  us 


is  the  Great  Nettle  {JJrtica  Dioica)  which 
overruns  all  waste  places,  and  is  a perfect 
pest  to  the  farmer,  invading  with  its  winged 
seeds  the  cultivated  grounds.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  its  useful  quali- 
ties do  not  more  than  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  attending  its  prolific  growth  *, 
from  time  immemorial  its  fibres  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  it  now  appears  to  be  coming  into  ex- 
tensive use  as  a material  for  paper ; its  root 
yields  a colouring  matter ; in  some  countries 
it  is  largely  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle; 
the  seeds  serve  to  fatten  fowls,  and  are  said 
to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  horses  ; the 
young  shoots  in  spring  supply  a wholesome 
vegetable,  when  boiled  like  other  greens  ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  the  whole 
plant  has  been  considered  anti- asthmatic, 
aperient,  astringent,  emmeraagogue,  ex- 
citant, and  lithontroptic.  A decoction  of  the 
leaves,  under  the  name  of  “Nettle  Tea,” 
has  been  a favourite  purifying  and  anti- 
scorbutic drink  among  country  people  from 
time  immemorial.  Culpepper  says  that  it 
“ killetli  worms  in  children,”  and  ascribes 
to  it  marvellous  efficacy,  in  a variety  of 
diseases  ; but  it  has  nearly  dropped  out  of 
modem  practice  with  many  of  the  “ herbs” 
which  were  reckoned  “ medicinal  ” in  less 
enlightened  ages.  Still  the  old  woman’s 
nettle  tea  is  not  to  be  despised,  when  other 
and  better  remedies  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  small  Nettle  (Z7.  often 

found  on  cultivated  grounds,  stings  more 
violently  than  the  large  one  ; _ and  the 
U.  pilulifera,  another  and  rarer  kind,  is  yet 
more  virulent  in  its  poison,  and  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  Nettle  has  been  found  service- 
able in  internal  haemorrhage,  especially 
from  the  lungs  and  womb. 

Nettle  Rash  is  an  eruption  of  the  skin, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  sting  of 
Nettles,  consisting  of  solid  eminences,  or 
wheals  of  an  oblong  shape  : it  is  character- 
ized by  a burning  and  tingling  sensation 
with  great  irritation,  heat,  and  itching.  It 
is  generally  thrown  out  by  some  particular 
kind  of  food  which  disagrees  with  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  crabs,  or  other  shell-fish,  or 
mackerel ; certain  vegetables  are  likely  to 
produce  it,  such  as  mushroonis,  cucumbers, 
bitter  almonds,  or  strawberries.  Copaiba, 
cubebs,  valerian,  or  the  fumes  of  turpen- 
tine inhaled  during  a house  painting,  are 
also  likely  to  occasion  Nettle  Rash. 

Of  this  disease  there  are  two  varieties, 
distinguished  as  the  acute  and  chronic: 
the  first  runs  a short  and  rapid  course,  and 
jB  attended  by  febrile  symptoms.  An  emetio 
should  be  first  administered  if  the  eruption 
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is  caused  by  anything  recently  taken  into 
tii6  stoxnacii  j it  sliould  be  folloAvcd  by  a 
soline  aperient— Senna  Mixture,  with  Salts, 
18  perhaps  best,  and  this  repeated  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  moved;  if  the  febrile 
symptoms  do  not  subside,  a mixture  com- 
posed  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce ; 
and  Camphor  Mixture,  5 ounces,  should  be 
given,  two  tablespoonsful  every  four  hours  • 
a small  dose  of  Calomel  may  also  be  re- 
quired. In  the  chronic  form,  a simple  diet, 
6^crcise,  an  avoidance  of  any  articles 
01  diet  likely  to  excite  the  eruption ; keep- 
ing  the  bowels  regular,  by  gentle  aperients, 
combined  with  anti-acids  ; a 5-grain  Ehu- 
bard  pill  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  a small 
piece  of  the  root  chewed  are  good  remedial 
means;  the  tepid  bath  should  be  occa- 
sionally used,  or  sponging,  to  keep  the  skin 
in  a healthy  state  ; to  allay  the  imtations, 
dust  Starch-powder  over  the  irruptions* 
or  use  a lotion  made  of  Eose  or  Elder  Flower- 
Water  in  half  a pint  of  which  has  been  dis- 
solved, 1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
and  half  a drachm  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Neuralgia  (Greek  neuron^  a nerve,  and 
algos,  pain).  A painful  affection  of  the 
nerves  : when  it  occurs  in  those  of  the  face 
It  face-ague,  ov  tic-doloreux ; when 

it  affects  the  great  iier^^e  of  the  leg,  it  is 
called  seiatica ; other  parts,  such  as  the 
fingers,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  &c.,  are 
also  liable  to  this  agonizing  pain,  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  wearing  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable  ; the  exact  nature  of  it  is  not 
very  clear ; that  is  to  say,  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  for  although  its  immediate  seat  is  a 
nerve,  or  set  of  nerves,  yet  there  must  be 
some  originating  cause.  It  can  frequently 
be  traced  to  some  decay,  or  diseased  growth 
ot  the  bone  about  those  parts  through  which 
the  nerves  pass ; and  in  some  severe  cases 
It  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  irrita- 
tmn  caused  by  foreign  bodies  acting  upon 
those  highlv  sensitive  organs.  The  only 
symptom  of  Neuralgia  generally,  is  a violent 
darting  and  plunging  pain,  which  comes  on 
in  paroxysms;  except  in  very  severe  and 
protracted  cases,  there  is  no  outward  redness 
nor  swelling  to  mark  the  seat  of  the  pain 
neither  is  there  usually  constitutional  de- 
rangement,  other  than  that  which  may  be 
caused  by  want  of  rest,  and  the  extreme 
agony  of  the  suffering  while  it  lasts,  which 
may  be  frpm  one,  to  two  or  three  hours  or 
even  more,  but  it  is  not  commonly  so  long. 
Tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  part  some- 
times occurs,  where  there  has  been  a frequent 
‘■^cuirence  and  long  continuance  of  the  pain 
which  leaves  the  patient,  in  most  cases,  as 


suddenly  as  it  comes  on ; its  periodic  re- 
turns and  remissions,  and  absence  of  in- 
flammatory  symptoms,  are  distinctive  marks 
ot  the  disease.  Among  its  exciting  causes, 
we  may  mention  exposure  to  damp,  and 
cold,  especially  if  combined  with  malaria; 
and  to  these  influences  a person  v/ith  a 
debilitated  constitution  will  be  more  subject 
than  another.  Anxiety  of  mind  will  some- 
times bring  it  on,  and  so  will  a disordered 
state  of  the  stomach,  more  particularlv  a 
state  in  which  there  is  too  much  acid. 

As  for  treatment,  that  of  course  must 
depend  upon  the  cause ; if  it  is  a decayed 
tooth,  which,  by  its  exposure  of  the  nerve 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  sets  up  this 
pain,  it  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  there 
will_  be  little  peace  for  the  patient  until  it 
IS  : if  co-existeat  ivith  Neuralgia  there  is  a 
disordered  stomach,  suspicion  should  at 
once  point  thereto,  and  efforts  should  be 
made  to  correct  the  disorder  there.  If  the 
patient  is  living  in  a moist,  low  situation, 
fie  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a highei 
level,  and  a dry  gravelly  soil.  Tonics,  such 
as  Guinine,  and  Iron,  sliould  be  given,  and 
a tolerably  generous  diet,  but  without  excess 
of  any  kind.  In  facial  Neuralgia,  blisters 
behind  the-  ears,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
have  been  found  serviceable ; and,  if  the 
course  of  the  nerve  which  appears  to  be  the 
seat  of  mischief,  can  be  traced,  a Bella- 
donna plaister,  or  a piece  of  rag  soaked 
in  Laudanum  and  laid  along  it,  will  some- 

S?ive  relief;  so  will  hot  fomentations 
les  and  camomiles,  or  bran  poultices 
ed  with^  turpentine.  In  very  severe 
cases  4 of  grain  of  Morphine  may  be  given 
to  deaden  the  nervous  sensibility,  and  induce 
sl^eep,  which  the  pdtient  is  often  deprived  of 
at  night,  the  pain  coming  on  as  soon  as  he 
gets  warm  in  bed.  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  re- 
medy for  obstinate  cases  of  Neuralgia,  ivas 
' 2 drops  of  Croton  Oil,  mixed  with 

..  drachm  of  Compound  Colocynth  Bill 
divide  into  12.  "Weakly  persons,  however^ 
must  not  venture  upon  taking  this  powerful 
remedy. 

An  application  of  Chloroform  on  lint  has 
sometimes  proved  very  effectual  in  relieving 
severe  Neuralgic  pains,  and  so  has  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  Lard  and  Vera  trine,  in 
the  proportion  of  6 grains  to  the  ounce. 

A mixture  of  Chloroform  and  Aconite  has 
been  recommended  for  facial  Neuralgia  the 
form  of  preparation  being  2 parts  of  Spirits 

f T*  1 ofChloroform, 

and  1 of  Tincture  of  Aconite,  to  be  applied 
to  the  gums  of  the  side  affected,  by  means 
of  a finger  covered  with  a piece  of  lint,  or 
soft  linen,  and  rubb^  akng  them;  th» 
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danger  of  dropping  any  into  the  mouth  being 
thus  avoided.  When  the  pain  is  connected 
with  some  organic  disease,  as  a decayed 
tooth,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
or  of  the  sockets,  or  superficial  necrosis  of 
the  bone,  substitute  Tincture  of  Iodine  for 
the  Spirit  in  the  above  formula.  AVe  would 
caution  our  readers  strongly  against  the 
careless  inhalation  of  Chloroform, 
remedy  fie  Neuralgia,  which  appears  to  be 
growing  into  a general  practice  ^ several 
deaths  have  resulted  from  it,  the  practice 
being  to  pour  a little  on  a pocket’handkei- 
chief,  without  much  regard  to  quantity, 
and  hold  it  to  the  mouth  until  the  required 
insensibility  is  produced.  This  remedy 
should  never  be  administered,  except  under 
the  supervision  of  the  medical  adviser. 

Persons  at  all  liable  to  this  painful  affec- 
tion should  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  wet  or  cold;  above  all, 
not  to  sit  in  draughts  ; a very  slight  cause 
will  often  bring  it  on,  where  there  is  the 
least  tendency  to  it. 

One  severe  and  troublesome  form  of  JNeu- 
ralgia  is  Jui)'-(tch6  (which  see^ ; it  often 
occurs  in  children  at  the  time  ot  dentition  , 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  in- 
tiammatory  character,  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  by  the  symp^ms 
above  described  (for  trccitwcntj  sec  TjO/i  ~ 
ache.) 

Neurilemma,  the  sheath  of  a nerve ; 
Neurology,  the  doctrine  of  the  nerves ; Neu- 
rosis, nervous  diseases;  Neurotics.,  nervous 
medicines;  Neurotouxy,  dissection  of  the 
nerves.  These  are  all  terms  which  come 
from  the  same  Greek  root  neuron,  a nerve. 

Neutralization.  A chemical  term  ex- 
pressing the  effect  produced  when  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  are  combined,  in  such  propor- 
tions, that  the  former  loses  its  acid  proper- 
ties ; this  process  is  exemplified  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  on  which  the  acetic  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  giving  oil 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  effervescence,  which 
takes  place  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. Neutral  salts  are  those  m which 
the  base  is  perfectly  saturated  with  the 
alkali,  so  that  they  possess  neither  an  acid 

nor  an  alkaline  property.  ...  , , • q 

Nicotine.  A peculiar  principle  obtained 
bv  Vaiicquelin  from  (which  see). 

Nictitatio  (Latin  nictito,  to  wink) 
Twinkling  of  the  eyelids,  commonly  called 
(which  see).  _ i • j „ 

Night-Blindness.  This_  is  a kind 
amaurosis  affecting  those  chiefly  whose  eyes 
are  much  tried  by  exposure  to  a strong 
during  the  day;  as  might  be  expected,  it 


prevails  most  in  southern  climates.  Per- 
sons affected  by  it  find  their  sight  com- 
pletely, or  partially,  fail  them  as_  night 
approaches.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  con- 
genital, proceeding  from,  a defect  in  tho 
optic  nerve ; in  this  latter  case,  no  treat- 
ment can  be  of  service ; in  the  former,  pro- 
tGcting  thG  G5'G  for  a tiniG  from  the  action  of 
strong  light,  and  strengthening  the  system, 
if  it  be  weakly,  with  tonics,  good  diet,  and 
sea-bathing,  will  sometimes  efiect  a cure. 
See  Amaurosis,  Eye. 

Nightmare.  A sense  of  weight  and  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  felt  at  night,  and 
generally  preceded  by  a frightful  dream,  lu 
which  the  sleeper  fancies  himself  on  the 
edge  of  a precipice,  or  struggling  for  his  life 
with  some  enemy  in  the  form  of  a fiend  or 
dreadful  beast,  from  which  he  makes  despe- 
rate but  fruitless  efforts  to  escape.  The 
cause  is,  generally,  indigestion  ; it  may  be 
owing  to  distension  of  the  stomach  by  flatu- 
lency, or  lying  in  a crarnped  and  uneasy 
position ; sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by 
great  mental  disquietude  or  irritation,  or 
over  fatigue.  The  best  remedies  are  avoid- 
ance of  late  and  solid  suppers,  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and,  of  course,  any 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  exciting  causes. 

Nightshade.  A common  name  of  the 
plant  more  usually  described  in  medical 
works  under  the  name  of  Belladonna^ 

(which  see).  ^ ,,  * i. 

Nigrities  (Latin  mger,  black).  _ A terra 
applied  to  blackness  or  discoloration  of  a 
part,  thus  a caries  is  called  Nigrities  ossnm, 

blackness  of  the  bone.  ^ 

The  prominent  part  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  areola  of  the  mamma,  or  Breast 
(which  see),  and  Eapilla.  i • 5 j 

Nirles.  a popular  name  for  a kind  ol 
Herpes  (which  see),  and  Skin  Disease. 

Nitrate  (Latin  nitras) . A compound  of 
nitric  acid  with  any  salt  as  a basis._  Many  of 
the  Nitrates  are  valuable  as  remedial  agents; 
the  chief  of  them  are  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
commonly  called  Nitre  or  Saltpetre  ; Nttta  0 
of  Soda,  formerly  more  used  than  it  is  ?ow, 
and  termed  Cubic,  or  Quadrangular  Nitre ; 
Nitrate  of  Lime,  formerly  called  Calcareou# 
Nitre,  or,  when  ignited,  Baldwin  s Phos- 
phorus; Nitrate  of  Ammoma,  formerly 
termed  Flaming  Nitre,  from  its  property  of 
exploding  at  a high  temperature ; * 

of  Magnesia,  or  Magnesian  Nitre,  combined 
with  the  former,  it  forms  a triple  salt  tomed 
Ammoniaco^Magnesian  Nitrate;  Nitrate 
tf  surer,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
Lunar  Caustic.  These  preparations  are 
more  fully  described  under  the  several  sub- 
stances which  form!  their  bases. 
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^ itre.  This,  or  Saltpetre^  is  the  common 
name  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potash,  when  melted 
and  poured  into  moulds  it  is  termed  Sal- 
prunella,,  in  old  works  Crystal  Mineral ; 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  burnt,  it 
leaves  a re^siduuni  to  which  the  name  Clys- 
BUS  of  Nitre  was  formerly  applied;  when 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  sul- 
ph-ur  in  a warm  mortar,  it  forms  the  Fulmi- 
natxng  Powder  : combined  with  charcoal 
and  sulphur  it  is  Gunpowder;  or  with 
Biilphur  and  fine  sawdust,  constitutes  the 
1 owner  of  Fusion^  of  old  chemical  writers. 

Jnitkic  Acid,  commonly  termed  Aqua- 
fortis^ oj\.  account  of  its  corrosive  qualities  • 
it  consists  of  100  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  250 
of  o.p'gen  by  volume,  or  40  of  the  former 
to  16  of  the  latter  by  weight.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  salts  of  this  acid 
under  the  name  Nitrate  (which  see),  also 
Acids  Nitro-3Iuriatic  Nitrous  AcuL 
are  also  described  under  the  latter  head. 
Fxti  0- Leucine  Acidy  is  an  acid  formed  by 
treating  Leucine  with  Nitric  acid,  and 
JS  itro-saccharic  AciH.  is  procured  from  the 
sugar  of  gelatine. 

Nitrogen  (Greek  nitron  nitre,  and  qcn- 
nao,  to  produce).  This  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary gases,  and  a large  constituent  of 
our  atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  nearly 
four-fifths ; it  enters  into  numerous  chemi- 
cal combinations,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  nutrition  to  the  human  system  ; 
its_  existence  in  animal  matters  was,  until 
quite  recently,  thought  to  constitute  the 
great  point  of  difference  between  them  and 
the  products  of  vegetation  ; modern  science, 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pre- 
sent in  the  latter  substances,  although  in  a 
comparatively  small  amount ; and  yet  it 
appears  likely  that  animals  obtain  their 
nitrogen  chiefiy  from  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  ^ feed,  these  constituting  the 
medium  of  its  conveyance  from  the  in- 
organic to  the  higher  grades  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  Nitrogen  is  a gas  altogether 
destitute  of  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  In  a 
pure  state  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion or  animal  respiration,  yet  it  cannot 
be  called  absolutely  poisonous ; it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  the  formation  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  Of  vegetable  food,  the  greens 
containing  gluten,  have  most  of  it!  Che- 
mists sometimes  call  this  gas  Azote  (which 
see),  and  Gas. 

Nocta^ibulatio  (Latin  noz  or  noctes 
night,  and  amdulo,  to  walk).  A term  api 
plied  to  sleep-walking.  See  Somnambulism 
Noctturnal  Emissions.  These,  to  which 
young  men  are  sometimes  especially  liable 
often  cause  more  alarm  than  there  really  is 


any  occasion  for:  they  are  involuntary  dis- 
charges of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  are  likely 
to  occur  when  the  organs  are  excited  by 
dreams,  or  imaginations  of  a certain  cha- 
racter. Unless  they  become  frequent  and 
profuse, _ there  is  no  reason  for  regardiin»- 
them  with  the  morbid  feeling  of  anxiety 
which  they  commonly  occasion ; still  such 
discharges  should  be  attended  to  and 
checked  as  much  as  possible;  they,  gonc- 
rall}'’,  indicate  a debilitated  system,  and  are 
in,  perhaps,  most  cases,  the  result  of  cri- 
minal self  indulgence  and  venereal  excesses, 
from  which  those,  thus  affected,  should 
rigorously  abstain.  A course  of  tonic  medi- 
cines should  be  taken,  nothing  is  so  good  as 
the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  with  Quinine, 
about  1 grain  of  the  latter,  with  10  drops  of 
the  former,  in  a little  water,  three  times 
a-day.  Sea  bathing,  or  the  shower  bath, 
regular,  but  not  excessive  exercise,  a suffi- 
ciently^ nourishing,  but  not  a stimulating 
diet,  with  gentle  aperient  medicines,  if  re- 
quired (avoiding  Aloes),  are  the  proper 
remedial  measures. 

_ Persons  affected  in  this  way  often  get 
into  a painfully  nervous  state,  and,  conscious 
that  they  are  but  reaping  the  reward  of  bad 
practices,  are  ashamed  to  state  their  cases  to 
a respectable  medical  man,  and,  therefore, 
fly  to  advertising  quacks,  who  promise 
secrecy  and  a rapid  cure.  Put  this  is  a great 
mistake  ; there  can  be  no  rapid  cure  for  in- 
voluntary seminal  discharges,  except  it  be 
by  such  powerful  medicines,  as  will  do 
gieat  mischief  to  the  system  of  the  patient, 
and,  probably,  render  his  organic  weakness 
permanent.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a tem- 
porary stoppage  of  the  discharge  even,  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  much  vaunted 
-Dalrn  ot  oyriacum,  and  other  nostrums,  so 
quickly  as  it  would  be  by  the  means  above 
recommended,  or  others  which  the  legiti- 
mate practitioner  might  deem  suitable  for 
the  peculiar  case,  and  no  after  ill  effects  are 
to  be  apprehended  from  such  treatment. 

Nodes  (Latin  nodus,  a knot).  These 
are,  enlargements  of  bones,  chiefly  those 
which  are  superficial  or  merely  covered 
with  skin,  such  as  the  iaw,  collar  bone,  or 
shin ; they  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  and  have  generally  a syphilitic 
origin,  although  this  cannot  be  called  an 
absolute  rule,  as  they  have  sometimes  ex- 
isted where  there  could  have  been  no  such 
contamination  of  the  blood.  See  Lone 
Exostosis.  ’ 

Noise  in  the  Eaus.  This  may  proceed 
from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nerves  sur- 
rounding  the  carotid  artery  where  it  passes 
through  the  temporal  bone,  and  maf  be  a 
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»yraptom  of  general  nervous  excitability,  or 
of  fulness  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  head ; 
in  the  former  case  Leeching  or  Cupping  on 
the  temple,  with  general  depletive  measures 
should  be  resorted  to  ; in  the  latter,  tonics 
and  nervous  stimulants  will  have  to  be 
taken ; it  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
cause  of  these  noises,  as  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  the  treatment  is  very  dissimilar. 

Noli  me  Tangeue  (Latin  for  Touch  me 
not).  A name  given  by  some  writers  to 
Lupus,  a slvin  disease,  included  in  the 
seventh  genus  of  the  Turbercxilce  of  Bate- 
man ; termed  by  Sauvages  Cancer  luptis, 
and  by  other  French  writers  Dartre  rou- 
(j canto.  A common  name  for  it  is  Cor- 
roding Tetter.  See  Lupus. 

Nosco:mtum  (Greek  nosos,  a disease,  and 
komeo.,  to  take  care  of).  A place  where  sick 
people  are  tended  and  cared  for  ; an  hospital. 

Nose.  By  many  persons,  we  imagine, 
the  Nose  is  looked  upon  rather  as  an  orna- 
mental than  as  a useful  appendage  to_  the 
face,  and  some  we  have  heard  complain  of 
it  as  a great  nuisance,  always  getting  in  the 
way,  being  injured,  and  requiring  the  pon- 
etaut  use  of  pocket  handkerchiefs ; it  is, 
however,  an  organ  most  essential  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  whole  animal  economy; 
one,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important, 
of  the  “live  gateways  of  knowledge,”  as 
Dr.  Wilson  has  poetically  termed  the  organs 
of  the  senses ; by  its  aid  we  are  enabled  at 
once  to  detect  the  approach  of  danger  in  its 
most  insidious  form,  that  of  gas  or  vapour 
mingled  with  the  air  we  breathe ; situ- 
ated as  it  is  immediately  above  the  mouth 
it  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  which 
enter  there,  and  warns  the  brain  or  the 
mind,  whichever  Ave  please  to  call  it,  of 
anything  deleterious  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  them.  By  the  Nose,  too,  we 
are  made  conscious  of  the  presence  or 
approach  of  danger  in  the  shape^  of  fire, 
and  in  some  conditions  of  life,  in  which 
the  sense  has  to  be  especially  cultivated,  it 
proves  the  most  unerring  guide,  and  the 
greatest  safeguard  of  any  of  the  senses. 
Then  who  shall  say  that  it  does  not  minister 
largely  to  our  pleasure,  both  animal  and 
intellectual.  By  means  of  it  we  anticipate 
and  so  double  the  enjoyments  of  appetite, 
and  without  it  all  the  delightful  vegetable 
perfumes,  odours  which  God  has  caused  to 
emanate  from  the  fiowers,  and  which  the 
art  of  man  has  simulated,  would  be  inap- 
preciable, and,  therefore,  useless.  _ With 
the  lower  animals  this  organ  is  all-impor- 
tant ; it  guides  them  in  the  selection  _ of 
food  and  drink,  enables  them  to  distinguish 
what  w noxious  from  what  is  wholesome ; 


by  its  gratification  renders  food  more  wel- 
come ; and  in  many  cases  enables  them  t« 
find  out  it,  and  their  companions,  where 
the  eye  and  the  ear  would  be  of  no  avail. 
“Sofar,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “ as  the  nostril  i» 
a utilitarian  organ  to  man,  its  services  may 
be  described  in  a few  words.  I have  not 
seen  it  anywhere  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  but  I believe  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  we  are  intended  to  be  impressed  only 
sparingly  and  transiently  by  odours.  There 
is  a provision  for  this  in  the  fact  that  all 
odours  are  vapours,  or  gases,  or  otherwise 
volatile  substances,  so  that  they  but  touch 
the  inside  of  the  nostril,  and  then  pass 
aivay. 

“In  conformity  with  the  fleeting  character 
of  odorous  bodies,  it  is  a law  in  reference  to 
ourselves — to  which,  as  far  as  I know,  there 
is  no  exception — that  there  is  not  any  sub- 
stance having  a powerful  smell,  of  which  it 
is  safe  to  take  much  internally.  The  most 
familiar  poisonous  vegetables,  such  as  the 
poppy,  hemlock,  henbane,  naonks’ -hood, 
and  the  plants  containing  prussic  acid,  have 
all  a strong  and  peculiar  smell;  nitric, 
muriatic,  acetic,  and  other  corrosive  acids, 
have  characteristic  potent  odours,  and  are 
all  poisons.  Even  bodies  with  agreeable 
odours,  like  oil  of  roses,  or  cinnamon,  or 
lavender,  are  wholesome  only  in  very  small 
quantities ; and  where  the  odour  is  repulsive, 
only  in  the  smallest  quantities.  From  all 
this,  we  may  learn  that  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  the  nostril  should  be  but  spar- 
ingly gratified  with  pleasing  odours,  or  dis- 
tressed by  ungrateful  ones.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  in  sick  rooms  than 
dealing  largely  in  aromatic  vinegar,  eau-de- 
Cologne,  lavender  water,  and  other  per- 
fumes. This  hiding  of  one  odour  by  another, 
is  like  trying  to  take  away  the  taste  of  bitter 
aloes  by  that  of  Epsom  salts.  Physical 
comfort  is  best  secured  by  rarely  permitting 
an  infraction  of  the  rule,  that  the  condition 
of  health  is  no  odour  at  all. 

“ Turning  from  this  lowest  and  least  at- 
tractive aspect  of  the  sense  of  smell,  to  one 
which  acquh-es  a higher  importance  from 
the  moral  considerations  which  in  some 
respects  it  involves,  it  is  of  interest  to  notice 
hoAV  much  longer  we  tolerate  a forbidding 
odoui',  than  we  relish  a grateful  one.  Per- 
fumes quickly  pall  upon  us,  and  we  loathe 
the  concentrated  essence  of  even  thy  sweetest 
flowers.  But,  in  their  daily  callings,  men 
submit  without  a murmur  to  the  most  re- 
pulsive effluvia,  and  work  even  cheerfully 
amidst  noisome  gases.  In  the  one  case,  we 
seek  pleasure,  and  are  disappointed  because 
the  nerves  of  smell,  dulled  by  the  first  im? 
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pression  upon  them,  cannot  with  equal  sen- 
sitiveness respond  to  a second  ; in  the  other, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  can  suffer  without 
discomfort  the  diminished  sharpness  of  the 
irritation,  whose  sharpest  provocations  are 
its  first.  There  is  thus  a physical  reason 
why  we  should  tire  of  a smell  once  pleasant, 
and  grow  indifferent  to  a smell  now  un- 
welcome. There  is  a moral  reason  also ; 
for,  ill  the  one  case,  we  think  of  pleasure, 
in  the  other  of  duty.  The  palling  perfume 
tells  us  that  but  little  of  our  lives  may  be 
spent  in  merely  pleasing  our  senses ; the 
tolerated  infection  bids  us  sit  by  the  sick 
man’s  side,  and  set  the  preciousness  of  his 
life  over  iigainst  the  little  discomfort  to  our- 
selves ; and  so  it  is,  that  Avhile  the  listless 
voluptuary  flings  away  the  rose,  which  has 
become  scentless  to  him,  the  metal-worker 
labours  heartily  among  the  vapours  from 
his  crucibles  and  refining  vessels ; and  the 
bleacher  inhales,  w'ithout  a murmur,  the 
fumes  of  his  chlorine ; while,  most  tried  of 
all,  the  busy  anatomist  asks  no  one  for  pity, 
but  forgets  the  noisome  odours  about  him, 
iu  delight  at  the  exquisite  structures  which 
he  is  tracing ; and  the  heroic  physician 
thinks  only  of  the  lives  he  can  save.”  Thus 
much  have  we  thought  it  desirable  to  adduce 
in  relation  to  the  sense  of  smell  itself ; let 
us  now  return  to  the  organ  of  this  sense, 
and  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
point  out  its  peculiarities  of  structure. 

The  framework  of  the  Nose,  or  that  part 
which  can  be  seen  externally,  is  made  up 


ef  thin  bone,  or  fibro-cartilage,  as  it  is  termed 
by  Burgeons,  the  latter  forming  entirely  the 


expanse  of  the  nostrils.  In  the  following 
cut  we  have  a representation  of  the  outer 
part  of  this  organ,  as  viewed  from  the  side : 
1,  is  the  nasal  bone ; 2,  the  nasal  process  of 
the  upper  maxillary  bone ; 3,  the  cartilage 
of  the  septum  ; 4,  the  lateral,  or  side  carti- 
lage ; 5,  o,  the  alar  cartilage ; 6,  inner  por- 
tion of  the  same  ; 7,  sesamoid  cartilages ; 
8,  areolar  tissue  of  the  ala ; 9,  apertui'e  of 
the  nostrils.  In  the  next  cut,  we  have  re-  . 
presented  a section  of  the  nose,  showing  tho 
internal  parts  : 1,  is  the  division  between 
the  two  nostrils,  called  the  septum ; the 
outer,  or  soft  moveable  parts,  arc  termed 
alce^  or  wings.  The  nasal  cavities  are  two 


irregular  spaces,  extending  from  the  nostrils, 
sometimes  called  the  anterior  nares,  to  the 
pharynx  (2),  where  the  posterior  nares  are 
situated.  Each  of  these  nares  consists  of 
a passage,  separated  from  the  mouth  by  the 
bony  palate  (3),  and  the  ascending  stages, 
into  which  they  are  arbitrarily  divided,  are 
called  the  inferior^  middle^  and  superior 
meatus.  Opening  into  these  passages  are 
the  bony  cavities  called  the  cethmoid  and 
sphenoid  cells.,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the 
antrum,  all  of  which,  with  the  whole  interior 
of  the  nostrils,  are  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  soft  and  moist,  like  that  ^ 
the  mouth.  Over  this  membrane  are  dis- 
tributed the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  (4),  whose  large  stems  or  trunks, 
several  for  each  nostril,  pass  upwards 
through  apertures  provided  for  them  in  the 
roof  of  the  arched  cavity,  and  terminate  iu 
the  brain. 

“W e have  thus,  as  it  were,  a leafless  nerve 
tree,  whose  roots  are  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
boughs,^  branches,  and  twigs,  spread  over 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  Nostril  (5). 
This  nerve  is  termed  the  olfactory : when 
we  wish  to  smell  anything,— for  example,  a 
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tlower, — we  close  our  lips,  and  draw  in  our 
breath,  and  the  air  which  is  thus  made  to 
enter  the  Nose,  carries  with  it  the  odorous 
matter,  and  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  nerve  of  smell.  Every 
inspiration  of  air,  whether  the  mouth  is 
closed  or  not,  causes  any  odorous  substance 
present  in  that  air,  to  touch  the  expanded 
lilaments  of  the  nerve.  In  virtue  of  this 
contact  or  touching  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
volatile  scent,  the  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  odours,  though  how  it  does  so,  we  know 
as  little,  as  how  the  mind  sees  or  hears; 
we  are  quite  certain,  however,  that  if  the 
olfactory  nerve  be  desti'0}"ed,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  lost,  and  that  the  nerve  is  largest  in 
those  quadrupeds  and  birds  whose  sense  of 
smell  is  most  acute. 

Besides  this  nerve  proper  of  smell,  as  the 
olfactory  may  be  'called,  there  is  another 
known  to  anatomists  as  “ the  fifth,”  which 
belongs  to  the  sympathetic  system,  whose 
minute  branches  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
nostrils,  and  spread  inward  a considerable 
distance.  It  is  on  this  nerve  that  pungent 
vapours,  such  as  those  of  Smelling  Salts, 
Aromatic  Vinegar,  and  the  like,  make  those 
sharp  impressions  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

Unless  the  brain  and  olfactory  nerve  be 
in  a healthy  condition,  the  sense  of  smell 
will  be  lost  or  impaired  ; and  any  influence 
which  lessens  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
fibre,  thickens  the  membrane  or  renders  it 
dry,  impairs  and  lessens  this  sense ; inflam- 
matory action,  caused  by  cold,  does  this  ; so 
does  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  snuff 
or  other  pungent  substance  too  frequently 
applied ; this  also  obstructs  the  air  passages 
— hence  snuff-takers  open  the  mouth  when 
they  breathe.  Owing  to  its  prominence,  the 
Nose  is  liable  to  many  injuries ; fracture  of  the 
bones  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  considerable  loss  of  blood  ; 
these  may  be  easily  known  by  the  mobility 
of  the  parts,  and  it  is  not  generally  difficult 
to  rectify  the  mischief : if  a smooth  quill  be 
passed  up  the  nostril,  or  a small  piece  of 
wood  covered  with  lint,  to  act  as  a support 
on  the  inner  side,  the  fractured  parts  may 
e restored  to  their  proper  shape  with  the 
Algers,  and  a few  strips  of  strapping- 

Idaister  will  keep  them  so : they  should  bo 
lept  covered  for  some  days  with  lint  dipped 
in  cold  water  to  prevent  inflammation, 
Avhich  so  near  the  brain  might  be  very 
serious. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces 
of  tobacco  pipe,  &c.,  get  pushed  up  the  Nose 
by  children ; if  it  is  a bean,  or  anything 
which  swells  by  absorption  of  moisfure,  the 


extraction  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty. 
This  should  not  be  attempted  by  other  than 
a professed  surgecn ; yet  if  the  assistance 
of  such  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the 
effort  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  flat  end 
of  a probe  or  a silver  bodkin,  bent  in  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  end,  and  the 
instrument  then  introduced  and  passed 
beyond  the  object,  so  as  so  draw  it  out  as 
with  a hook,  when  the  foreign  body  has 
not  penetrated  far ; if  the  opposite  nostril  is 
closed,  and  the  child  is  made  to  blow  the 
Nose  violently,  it  may  sometimes  be  driven 
out. 

When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Nose  is 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  a solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  in  Warm  Water  thrown  up 
by  a syringe  will  be  of  service  ; if  the  pu- 
rulent discharge  be  offensive,  a few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda  or  Lime 
should  be  added  to  this.  For  treatment  of 
Polypus  of  the  Nose  {seePol^pus) ; for  par- 
tial or  total  loss  of  the  organ.-which  is  some- 
times a consequence  of  venereal  taint  (see 
Syphilis),  It  would  be  useless  here  to  de- 
scribe the  operation  of  restoring  a Nose  lost 
by  decay  of  the  bone  and  tissues,  or  through 
accident,  because  it  is  a nice  and  difficult 
act  of  surgical  skill,  which  no  non-pro- 
fessional person  could  attempt ; it  has  been 
done  in  several  instances  with  tolerable 
success. 

Of  Bleeding  at  the  Nose  we  have  already 
spoken  at  page  103,  vol.  I.  On  the  size  and 
form  of  this  organ  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
beauty  and  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  as  an  indication  of  character,  we  need 
not  here  dwell. 

Nosology  (Greek  nosos,,  a disease,  and 
logos,,  a description).  An  arrangement  of 
diseases  according  to  their  genera  and  spe- 
cies ; or,  in  other  words,  the  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  : this  has  been  at- 
tempted from  the  earliest  periods  of  medical 
inquiry,  and  various  systems  have  been  for 
a time  followed.  Sauvages,  however,  was 
the  first  who  made  what  could  be  really 
called  a scientific  arrangement ; taking  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  as  his  guide,  he 
divided  them  into  ten  great  classes,  with 
the  names  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
trouble  our  readers  ; under  the  classes  were 
arranged  various  orders.  This  method  was 
followed  by  Linnceus  and  others  with  some 
variations ; but  their  systems  were  all  su- 
perseded by  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  which 
was  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and 
which  exercised  a gi’eat  influence  over 
modern  pathology,  or  the  treatment  of 
disease.  It  would  answer  no  good  end,  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  Cullen’s 
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rengement,  nor  of  that  ot  Dr.  ISIason  Good, 
and  other  iiosologists ; suffice  it  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  artificial,  and  frequently 
bring  together  diseases  of  a Tery  dissimilar 
iharacter,  and  have  done  some  mischief 
by  leading  to  the  impression  that  diseases 
have  as  distinct  a character,  as  the  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  can  be  as  easily 
defined,  while,  as  every  medical  practitioner 
knows,  that  this,  except  in  some  few  in- 
stances, is  not  the  case. 

Nostalgia  (Greek  nostos^  a return,  and 
ttlffos,  pain).  A vehement  desire  to  return 
to  one’s  own  countrj’.  See  Home  Sickness. 

Nostrum  (Latin  for  our  own).  A terra 
applied  to  Quack  Medicines  (which  see). 
The  preparation  of  Nostrums  of  marvellous 
efficacy,  as  asscr'od  by  their  proprietors  and 
vendors,  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  has  been 
a profitable  trade  from  a very  early  period 
of  time,  and  we  do  not  find,  that,  in  this  so 
called  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  it 
flourishes  less  than  it  did  in  the  dark  ages, 
when  travelling  mountebanks  exhibited 
their  phials  of  elixir,  ind  boxes  of  panacea, 
and  amused  and  astonidied  gaping  crowds, 
with  lying  tales  of  their  wmndrous  virtues. 
Morrison,  Holloway,  and  Company,  still 
find  that  it  is  a thriving  and  profitable 
calling  to  delude  the  public,  and  they  can 
do  so  now  with  a show  of  authority,  having 
the  sanction  of  a government  stamp,  and 
“the  Queen’s  letters  patent.”  One  of  the 
above  association  of  nostrum  vendors  ex- 
pends, we  are  told,  £30,000  per  annum  in 
advertising  ; ^ what  niust  we  think  of  the 
state  of  public  intelligence  which  enables 
him  to  do  this  and  reap,  as  he  no  doubt  does, 
or  he  would  not  continue  the  practice,  a 
handsome  profit.  By  analysation,  or  other- 
wise, the  composition  of  most  of  the  fa- 
vorite Nostrums  of  ihe  day  has  been  dis- 
covered : it  wmuld  occupy  too  much  space 
to  give  anything  like  a complete  ILt  of 
these,  so  numerous  are  they,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  them  : — 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  all  the 
Patent  Pills  are  those  which  go  by  the 
names  of  Antihilious.,  Ajjerient.,  and  Liver 
Fills.  These  consist,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, of  nearly  the  same  ingredients  : in 
fact  Aloes  is  the  great  basis  of  them  all ; 
and  to  this  is  conjoined  Gamboge,  Jalap, 
iiXtractof  Colocynth,  Soap,  and,  sometimes, 
fc.  volatile  oil,  as  Oil  of  Aniseed,  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint, Oil  of  Carawa}-,  or  Oil  of  Clovi. 
They  are  therefore  almost  identical  in  their 
composition  with  the  common  Aperien*! 
Pills,  which  are  dispensed  at  the  public 
hospitals,  and  sold  at  a cheap  rate  by  every 
druggist  in  the  kingdona. 


To  take  these  in  their  alphabetical  order 
they  will  stand  thus  : — 

1.  AH  Ahmed's  Antihilious  1‘illy  which 
is  styled  one  of  the  Treasures  of  the 
Desert.  These  pills  are  highly  silvered,  to 
set  them  off';  there  are  twenty  in  a box  for 
Is  \\d.\  and,  as  usual,  they  are  accom- 
jmnied  with  a long  list  of  testimonials. 
L'hese  Pills  consist  almost  entirely  of  Aloes 
and  Soap ; indeed,  a pennywortn  of  Pill- 
Cochia),  as  it  is  termed,  will  make  about  two 
boxes  of  them. 

2.  Anderson' 8 Pills  are  composed  of 
Barbadoes  Aloes,  Jalap,  and  Oil  of  Ani- 
seed. 

3.  Pr.  Baillie' s Pills  consist  of  Extract 
of  Colocynth,  Extract  of  Aloes,  Castile 
Soap,  and  a little  Oil  of  Cloves. 

4.  Barclay's  Antihilious  Pills  consist 
of  Extract  of  Colocynth,  Jalap,  Soap, 
Resin  of  Guaiacum,  Tartai'-Emetic,  and 
Oil  of  CaraAvay. 

5.  Cockle' s Antihilious  Pillsy  and  Family 
Aperient  Pills,  consist  chiefly  of  Aloes, 
Scammony,  Jalap,  and  Gamboge,  Avith  i 
very  small  quantity  of  Camomile. 

6.  Dixon's  Pills  consist,  according  to 
Dr.  Paris,  of  Aloes,  Scammony,  Rhubarb, 
and  Tartar-Emetic. 

7.  Dr.  Fothergiir s PillSy  consist  of 
Aloes,  Scammony,  Extract  of  Colocynth, 
and  Tartar-Emetic. 

8.  Holloway' s Pills.,  Avhich  are  vaunted 
as  a remedy  for  all  diseases,  consist  of  Aloes, 
and  a vegetable  matter  like  Scammony,  or 
Jalap,  and  Soap. 

9.  Hooper's  PillSy  of  Aloes,  Canella, 
Green  Vitriol,  M3^rrh,  and  Ivory  Black. 

10.  Kaye's  Worsdell's  Vegetahle  lie^ 
storative  Pills  are  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  Gamboge  and  Aloes. 

11.  Lee's  Antihilious  Pills,  of  Aloes, 
Scammony,  Gamboge,  Jalap,  Calomel,  Soap, 
and  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

12.  Low  den' s Bilious  and  Liver  Pills 
consist  of  Aloes  and  Colocynth. 

13.  Morison's  Vegetahle  Pills.  — Thf.so 
are  said  by  the  vendor  to  be  particu- 
larised for  every  complaint,  and  to  be  suit- 
able to  all  classes  of  persons,  even  to  the 
infant  at  the  breast.  The  pills  marked 
No.  1,  consist  of  equal  parts  of  Aloes  and 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Those  marked  No  2, 
are  composed  of  Gamboge,  Aloes,  Colocynth, 
Cream  of  Tartar,  and  a vegetable  matter 
like  Horehound. 

14.  Parr's  Life  Pills,  which  are  sold  aa 
the  true  medicine  that  enabled  Old  Parr 
to  reach  his  great  age,  consist  of  Aloes  and 
a vegetable  extract  like  Colocynth. 

Id.  Peter's  Antihilious  Pills  are 


com- 
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posed  of  Aloes,  Jalap,  Gamboge,  S«am- 
mony  and  Calomel. 

16,  Bf.  Scott’s  Bilious  and  Liver  Pills^ 
of  Aloes,  Ehubarb,  Jalap,  and  Peppermint. 

A glance  at  the  preceding  formulse  v:ill 
show  that  the  great  basis  of  all  these 
Aperient  Pills  is  a common  and  cheap 
cathartic  substance,  which  is  usually  called 
Pitter  Aloes.  To  this  is  conjoined  Soap, 
Scammony,  Jalap,  Colocynth,  and  frequently 
Gamboge.  Of  all  these  subtances  the  last 
is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  ; in  fact,  it  is 
ranked  by  toxicologists  among  the  acrid 
poisons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gamboge 
has  been  selected  by  quacks  as  a constituent 
of  Aperient  or  Antibilious  Pills,  because  of 
its  great  activity  as  a purging  agent ; and 
from  the  circumstance  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  derangements  of  the  system, 
are  occasioned  by  errors  in  diet  and  by  irre- 
gularities in  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the 
operation  of  such  a cathartic,  provided  it 
is  not  too  energetic,  is  likely  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  so  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  Nostrum. 

A second  class  of  pills  to  which  we  might 
refer,  are  those  called  Stomachic,  Dinner, 
Digestive,  and  Tonic  Fills.  These  are 
composed  of  Aloes,  with  Ginger,  Ehubarb, 
Cayenne,  Ipecacuanha,  and  a Volatile  Oil, 
as  of  Camomile,  Cloves,  or  Peppermint. 
The  following  are  the  most  notorious : — 

1.  Backer's  Tonic  Pills  consist  of  an 
Alkaline  Extract  of  Black  Hellebore,  with 
Myrrh,  and  Powder  of  Holy  Thistle. 

2.  Dr.  Baillie's  Dinner  Pills,  of  Aloes, 
Ginger,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Syrup. 

3.  Bath  Digestive  Pills,  of  Ehubarb, 
Ipecacuanha,  Cayenne  Pepper,  Ginger, 
Gamboge,  and  Soap. 

4.  Moseley's  Pills,  of  Ehubarb,  Ginger, 
and  Syi'up. 

5.  Norton's  Camomile  Pills,  which  are 
vaunted  as  the  most  certain  preserver  of 
of  health,  the  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  the 
sweetener  of  the  whole  system,  consist  of 
Aloes,  and  Extract  of  Camomile,  with  a 
little  Oil  of  Camomile. 

6.  Speediman' s Pills,  of  Ehubarb,  Aloes, 
Myrrh,  and  Extract  of  Camomile,  with  a 
little  Oil  of  Camomile. 

7.  Starkey's  and  Matthew' s Pills,  of  Black 
Hellebore,  Liquorice,  Turmeric,  Opium, 
Castile  Soap,  and  Syrup  of  Saffron. 

8.  Lady  Webster,  Ladi/  Jlesketh,  and 
Lady  Crespigny' s Dinner  Pills,  are  com- 
posed of  Aloes,  Mastic,  Eed  Eose  Leaves, 
and  Syrup  of  Wormwood. 

9.  Page  Woodcock' s Wind  Pills,  of  Aloes, 
Ginger,  Cloves,  and  Peppermint. 

A third  class  of  Quack  Piiis  is  the  Penal 


and  Gravel  Pills.  These  consist  of  Soap 
and  Carbonate  of  Soaa.  Two  of  these  are 
notorious  at  the  present  time,  viz. ; — Bed- 
doe's  Pilh  for  Gravel,  and  Dr.  De  Poos' 
Compound  Penal  Pills.  Both  of  them  owe 
what  little  activity  they  possess  to  the  Alkali 
of  the  Soap  and  Soda. 

The  Patent  Cough  Pills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Ipecacuanha,  with  Gum  Ammo- 
niacum,  and  Gum  Benzoin.  jLli  Ahmed's 
contains  the  former,  and  Lowden's  the 
latter. 

Dr.  Wardleworth' s Pills  for  the  Cure  of 
Piles,  consist  of  3g  grains  of  Pitch. 

Lastly,  there  are  Pills,  which  have  been 
advertised  very  extensively  of  late,  in  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  nervous  sufferers  from 
a retired  clergyman,  who  undertakes  to 
send  the  recipe  for  making  the  Pills  on  his 
receiving  a postage-stamp.  The  recipe  or 
prescription,  is  as  follows : Alcoholic  Extract 
of  Ignatius  Amara,  thirty'  grains ; powdered 
Gum  Arabic,  ten  grains — make  into  forty' 
Pills.  This  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
sincere  and  earnest  hope  that,  under  Divine 
Providence,  it  will  be  found  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  It  commonly  happens  that 
no  one  can  make  up  the  Pills  but  the  dis- 
penser to  the  retired  clergyman  (the  Eev. 
E.  Douglass),  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
another  communication,  together  with 
2s.  bd.  in  postage  stamps,  for  a supply  of 
the  Pills.  These  Pills  have  been  examined 
on  several  occasions,  and  found  to  contain 
no  particle  of  the  active  principle  of  the 
Ignatia  Amara — indeed,  20  grains  of  the  Pills 
yielded  to  Alcohol  only  3-tenths  of  a grain 
of  a sweetish  matter,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  Sugar ; there  hasbeen no  trace  of  Strychnia 
or  Brucia  present  in  it.  The  real  consti- 
tuents of  20  grains  of  the  Pills  are — Gum 
8 grains.  Starch  11,  with  about  1 grain  of 
a greenish  matter,  which  is  wholly  inert. 
It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  Eeverend 
Edward  Douglass  is  cautious  enough  to  send 
such  an  inert  preparation ; for  if  the  Pills 
containing  the  real  Ignatia  Amara  were 
taken  with  any  degree  of  indiscretion,  it  is 
very  probable  that  death  would  be  the 
result. 

Noxious  Gases.  Of  these  Carbonic 
Acid,  Nitrogen  or  Azote,  and  Hydrogen,  are 
the  forms  which  most  frequently  come  in 
contact  with  the  human  lungs,  and  cause 
suffocation : the  first  of  these  is  produced  by 
the  act  of  fermentation  in  breweries,  slaking 
lime,  or  burning  charcoal;  it  also  consti- 
tutes wnat  is  called  four  air  at  the  bottom 
of  wells,  and  in  the  recesses  of  cellars  and 
caves  long  unopened,  as  well  as  the  “ choke 
damp  ” of  mines,  by  which  so  much  mis- 
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chief  is  frequently  caused.  Before  descend- 
ing into  such  places  a lighted  candle  should 
always  be  lowered  to  test  the  purity^  of  the 
air ; it  will  be  immediately  extinguished  if 
there  is  an  excess  of  Carbonic  Acid  (which 
•ee) . 

Noxious  Gases,  or  vapours,'  of  various 
kinds,  are  constantly  arising  from  ill  venti- 
lated drains,  cesspools,  and  other  places, 
where  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
are  allowed  to  collect  and  remain  : they 
constitute  the  miasma  which  arises  from 
marshes  and  other  moist  lands  j and,  to 
inhale  them  is  at  all  times  prejudicial  to 
health.  See  Ah\  Atmosphere^  Ventila- 
tion, 

Numbness.  Insensibility  of  touch  or 
general  feeling  ; this  is  symptomatic  of 
several  diseased,  or  injured  states  of  the 
body  or  its  members  ; with  a weak  and  de- 
fective circulation  there  is  often  partial 
Numbness  of  the  extremities,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  might  be  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure.  Excessive  cold  causes  it, 
and  so  uoes  gangrene  or  mortification, 

? analysis,  and  sometimes  spinal  complaints. 

riction  is  the  best  thing  to  restore  a 
numbed  part  to  vivacity ; the  application  of 
heat  in  such  a case  will  often  prove  mis- 
chievous, and  especially  when  it  arises  from 
Cold  or  Frost  (which  see). 

Nummulary.  {Latin  nummus,  money). 
A term  applied  to  the  sputa  in  phthisis, 
when  they  flatten  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
like  pieces  of  money. 

Nurse,  Nursing.  As  in  a book  like  the 
present  this  is  a subject  of  very  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  devote  some  little 
space  to  it,  although  we  have  elsewhere 
under  several  heads,  already  incidentally 
alluded  to  it.  The  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Wet  Nursing,  we  have  already 
said  enough  of  under  the  head  of  Infants  ; 
let  us  therefore  now  direct  our  attention 
especially  to  Nurses  for  the  Sick,,  and  Nur- 
sery Maids  for  chilmren.  With  such  of  the 
former  as  perfectly  understand  their  busi- 
ness, and  are  conscientious  in  the  perfoi'm- 
ance  of  the  duties  which  they  undertake, 
it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  meet ; and 
we  shall  hardly  overrate  the  importance  of 
obtaining  such,  when  we  consider  how 
much  the  success  of  the  best  directed  medi- 
cal treatment  depends  upon  its  being  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  aided  by  good  and 
judicidus  Nursing.  As  a general  rule,  we 
should  say  that  a Nurse  for  the  sick  should 
not  be  younger  than  30,  nor  older  than 
50 ; her  health  and  temper  should  both  be 
good,  and  if  she  have  children,  they  should 
\e  of  sufficient  age  to  require  no  great 


amount  of  personal  care  and  superin- 
tendence : if  her  mind  is  much  disti-acted. 
and  her  time  occupied  with  home  duties  ana 
anxieties,  she  is  not  likely  to  devote  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  her  patients  as  she 
ought  to.  A single  woman  who  is  content 
to  remain  so,  and  has  strong  benevolent 
instincts,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  office ; 
or  a widow  who  has  known  and  felt  what 
trouble  and  suffering  is,  having  passed 
through  chastening  trials  and  afflictions,  is 
perhaps  better  still.  She  should  be  cheer- 
ful in  her  mind,  and  gentle  in  her  manners , 
anyone  who  has  been  upon  a sick  bed,  or 
has  closely  watched  the  psychology  of  dis- 
ease, knows  what  a good  effect  cheerfulness 
and  gentleness  have  upon  patients,  whose 
bodily  pains  require  alleviation.  Never 
choose  a loud-speaking,  dictatorial  woman 
for  a nurse ; never  a prodigiously  busy, 
bustling,  and  talkative  one;  the  woman 
who  cannot  do  without  an  occasional  glass 
of  gin  because  she  “has  the  rheumatiz,” 
and  who  likes  things  hot  and  strong,  will 
never  manage  matters  satisfactorily  in  the 
sick  room ; nor  will  the  fat  and  lazy  one, 
who  always  falls  asleep  as  soon  as  she  sits 
down,  and  has  an  insuperable  objection  to 
getting  out  of  bed  in  the  night.  Always 
distrust  and  shun  one  who  professes  an 
intense  affection  for  the  patient,  talks 
about  the  sacrifices  made  for  his  or  her 
comfort,  and  of  the  great  satisfaction  she  has 
given  wherever  she  has  been  “a-nussing” 
before ; who  flatters  and  fawns  and  curries 
favour  by  the  most  abject  means;  such  a 
woman  as  that  is  not  to  be  trusted  about  the 
bed  of  a suffering  friend  or  relative;  and, 
indeed,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  who  is  the 
model  of  a perfect  Nurse ; we  have  seen, 
but  very  seldom  a person,  whose  services 
were  to  be  obtained  for  money,  who  at  all 
approached  near  to  it.  A motherly,  warm- 
hearted, gentle,  Christian  woman,  will  do 
more  good  in  the  sick  room  than  all  the 
doctors  in  the  world;  the  true  “Sister  of 
Charity”  of  the  Nightingale  stamp,  is  what  is 
wanted;  but  failing,  as  we  commonly  do 
fail,  in  obtaining  such,  we  must  take  the 
best  we  can  get;  and,  overlooking  many 
faults  and  shortcomings,  do  all  that  we  can 
for  our  beloved  patients  ourselves,  and  be 
thankful  if  we  get  a nurse  at  all  in  times 
of  sickness  and  emergency.  We  should  re- 
member that  the  women  who  generally  go 
out  Nursing  are  not  trained  in  the  best  of 
schools  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do ; 
that  they  must  often  have  tempers  soured  by 
domestic  afflictions,  such  as  poverty,  want, 
the  brutality  of  a drunken  husband,  the  un- 
dutiful  treatment  of  ili-instructed  children 
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or  else  they  are  those  with  crushed  hopes 
and  blighted  affections,  whose  mature  life 
has  not  realized  the  bright  anticipations  of 
childhood,  and  who  take  to  Nursing  as  a 
means  of  subsistance.  After  all  there  is  no 
Nurse  like  the  affectionate  friend  or  relative; 
one  touch  of  the  loved  one’s  hand,  one  tone 
of  her  voice,  one  pit5dng  glance  of  her  eye, 
how  it  soothes  the  irritable  mind,  and  makes 
the  anguish  of  the  body  endurable.  Not 
always,  however,  can  the  loving  and  symipa- 
thizing  attendant  at  the  sick  bed  be  had, 
and  then  the  services  of  a hired  Nui’se  are 
indispensable.  To  the  qualifications  already 
hinted  at,  we  may''  add  that  she  should  be  a 
woman  of  some  education,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  able  to  read  the  written  direc- 
tions on  the  medicine  bottles,  or,  otherwise 
serious  mistakes  may  occur ; she  should  be  a 
light  sleeper,  awaking  at  the  slightest  call 
or  movement,  and  have  a light  step  so  as  to 
move  noiselessly'  about  the  room,  and  a light 
soft  hand.  She  should  be  strong,  and  of  mo- 
derate stature,  that  she  may  have  some  com- 
mand over  her  position  in  the  lifting  that  is 
oftentimes  necessary'.  All  these  are  desira- 
ble, many  of  them  necessary  qualifications, 
and  the  more  of  them  our  Nurse  possesses 
the  better  ; although  we  can  scarcely  expect 
to  have  them  all  combined  in  one  person. 
And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  the  Nurse,  her  duties 
are  commonly  extremely  arduous;  she  has 
broken  rest,  confinement,  and  other  depres- 
sing influences  to  contend  with  ; this  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  some  charity  exer- 
cised in  judging  of  her  errors  of  omission  or 
commissLon,  so  that  they  be  not  too  glaring  or 
frequently  repeated  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  patient.  Let  her  at  all  times  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  condideration ; 
her  charge,  rightly  considered,  is'a  holy  one, 
involving  the  issues  of  life  and  death ; and 
if  she  is  really  anything  like  what  a nurse 
ought  to  be,  she  is  a woman  of  a thousand, 
and  ought  to  be  valued  as  such. 

Under  the  head  of  Sickness,  we  shall  lay 
down  some  clear  and  simple  rules  for  the 
management  of  sick  rooms,  and  their  inha- 
bitants; we  therefore  need  scarcely  here 
dwell  upon  the  duties  of  the  Nurse,  which, 
of  course,  vary  greatly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nurser]!  Maids  are,  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  by  no  means  a very  trustworthy  class 
of  persons , and  yet,  both  phy'sically  and 
morally,  how  much  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  our  children  depends  upon  them. 
It  is  most  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible, 
to  meet  in  one  person  with  that  rare  com- 
bmation  of  qualities  which  would  constitute 


a good  Nursery  Maid.  She  should  have 
sprightliness  and  liveliness  enough  to  amuse 
the  children,  with  sufficient  gravity  and 
discretion  to  keep  both  hei'self  and  them 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence;  she  should 
have  good  nature,  combined  with  firmness  ; 
good  sense,  and  sufficient  education  to  enable 
her  to  detect  and  repress  erroneous  ideas 
and  principles  in  the  minds  of  her  little 
charge  : scrupulously  clean  should  she  be, 
and  true  and  honest;  she  cannot  attempt 
deception,  or  concealment  of  anything  from 
her  mistress,  without  making  the  child 
deceptive  too ; her  thoughts,  like  her  lan- 
guage, must  be  pure,  or  she  will  hievitably 
poison  the  springs  of  infant  innocence ; she 
should  be  orderly  and  methodical  in  her 
habits;  no  gossiper;  no  believer  in  old  fables 
and  ridiculous  stories  of  ghosts  and  the  like. 
Some  children  are  ready  to  go  into  fits  if 
left  in  the  dark,  because  they  have  been  told 
foolish  stories  about  “ bogies,”  witches,  and 
the  like.  We  see  Nursery  Maids  now-a-daya 
walking  about  in  hoops,  and  dressed  more 
finely  than  their  mistresses;  and  half  the 
young  women,  Avho  might  be  honest  and 
useful  members  of  society — real  helps  and 
blessings  to  mothers  of  families,  come  to 
ruin  through  love  of  finery ; — this  is  thy 
great  curse  of  the  age,  especially  disastrous 
in  its  effects  upon  that  class  to  which  we 
look  for  a supply  of  our  domestic  servants. 
The  Nursery  Maid  should  not  be  smitten 
with  this  fatal  mania  ; if  a fine  and  tawdry 
dresser,  she  will  seldom  be  neat  and  tidy  in 
her  under  garments ; she  will  spend  more 
than  she  can  afford  in  outward  adornments, 
and  be  tempted  to  eke  out  her  means  bj^ 
dishonesty;  besides  which,  her  thoughts  will, 
be  too  much  taken  up  by  the  one  absorbing 
subject,  to  allow  of  the  child,  or  children, 
under  her  charge,  receiving  a proper  amount 
of  attention.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  physical  health,  we  may 
be  asked  ? To  which  query  we  reply,  that 
mind  and  matter  are  so  intimately  connected 
in  our  organization,  that  a proper  care  and 
training  of  the  one  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  otJier. 

The  treatment  of  children  in  the  Nursery 
should  never  be  left  altogether  to  servants , 
a mother’s  superintendence  is  always  re- 
quired ; and  if  circumstancec  preclude  the 
possibility  of  this,  some  near  relative  or 
staid  elderly  person,  who  has  herself  known 
and  felt  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
maternity,  should  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments. Some  mothers  there  are  who  volun- 
tarily abandon  this  sacred  chpgo,  and 
entrust  their  children  to  menials. 
remarks  wliich  we  have  made  undpr  tijQ 
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head  oi Infants  will  apply  equally  well  here, 
Md  serve  to  make  our  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject known. 

With  regard  to  Nurseries,  we  may  just 
observe  here  that  the  aspect  of  such  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  the  health  of 
the  inmates  depends  much  on  this ; there 
sliould  be  plenty  of  light  and  pure  air  (see 
Ventilation') ; an  eastern  aspect  is  too  keen, 
and  a northern  or  south-western  one  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  The  Nursery  should 
be  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the 
children’s  bed  i-oom  on  a level  with  it ; the 
windows  should  be  opened  at  all  convenient 
seasons,  and  may  be  left  so  during  the  sum- 
mer nights,  provided  there  are  no  sleepers 
in  it,  which  there  never  should  be  if  it  is 
avoidable.  A crowded  Nursery  will  always 
endanger  the  health  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  not  thoroughly  ventilated 
(see  Air).  A very  young  infant  should 
not  be  taken  into  a Kursery  where  there  are 
well-grown  children,  as  these  will,  it  is 
likely,  be  rude  and  noisy,  so  as  to  greatly 
disturb  it,  and  they  too  will  be  annoyed 
and  their  pleasures  interfered  with  by  its 
crying. 

Nutmegs.  The  fruit  of  the  Myristica 
Moschata,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 
pear-tree,  and  is  a native  of  the  islands  of 


the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  more  especially 
of  the  Moluccas. 

This  well-known  spice  owes  its  stimulant 
tnd  stomachic  properties  to  the  presence  of 


a volatile  oil ; it  is  sometimes  used  medici- 
nally, but  is  seldom  administered  alone, 
being  more  frequently  employed  to  disguise 
the  flavour  of  more  nauseous  medicines. 
The  fat,  or  as  it  is  called  Butter  of  Nutmeg, 
is  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  ointments  and 
plaisters.  The  dose  of  powdered  Nutmeg  or 
Mace,  which  possesses  the  same  properties, 
is  from  10  to  30  grains  ; of  the  Oil,  fiom 
1 to  3 drops ; of  the  Spirit  {Spiritus  Myris^ 
tici),  1 to  4 drachms  ; it  also  enters  into  tho 
composition  of  the  Compound  Aromatic 
Powder,  dose  10  to  30  grains.  See  Macc. 

Nutrition  This  is  defined  by  a good 
authority  to  be  “the  last  step  in  the  general 
rocess  of  assimilation,  by  which  living 
odies  convert  the  materials  which  they 
derive  from  their  food  into  substances  like 
their  own,  and  appropriate  the  materials 
thus  changed  to  their  own  increase  or  re- 
pairs. The  several  nutritive  matters  re- 
ceived into  the  living  body  are  variously 
altered  by  digestion,  absorption,  respiration, 
and  by  all  the  other  changes  Avhich  tho 
blood  or  other  fluid  undergoes  in  its  passage 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  frame.  These 
changes  constitute  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, at  the  end  of  which  each  part  of  tho 
body  abstracts  from  the  general  and  homo- 
genous mass  of  nutritive  fluid  that  which  is 
required  for  its  own  growth  or  repair;  muscle 
abstracting  particles  to  form  muscle;  neives 
from  the  same  fluid  abstracting  particles  to 
form  nerve  and  so  on.”  This  is  the  whole 
theory  of  Nutrition  stated  in  brief,  by  which 
it  may  be  understood  that  the  body,  with  all 
its  varieties  of  materials,  and  through  all  its 
changes  of  form,  is  developed  by  Nutrition 
derived  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
If  the  whole  body  (as  in  dwarfs),  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  the  lip  in  hare-lip,  or  th 
palate  in  cleft  palate,  come  short  of  its  full 
development,  we  at  once  say  it  is  the  result 
of  some  defects  in  the  nutritive  process - 

In  animals,  the  material  of  Nutrition  is 
obtained  from  the  arterial  blood,  which  is 
constantly  sent  into  the  vessels  distributed 
amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures 
of  this  tissue,  but  the  proper  act  of  Nutritioiv 
is  performed,  not  by  the  power  of  the  blood- 
vessels as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
but  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  analogous 
to  them,  which  convert  the  common  nu- 
tritive matter  drawn  from  the  blood  into 
their  own  proper  tissue.  See  Aliment, 
Digestion,  Food. 

Nuts.  This  kind  of  fruit,  in  all  its 
varieties,  must  be  pronounced  decidedly  un- 
wholesome. Some  persons,  but  very  few, 
may  eat  Nuts  with  impunity ; when  new 
they  are  generally  solid  and  full  of  oi),  so  as 
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to  defy  any  but  tho  strongest  digestion; 
nevertheless,  they  are  much  relished  and 
eaten,  and  especially  by  children,  to  whom 
they  should  be  given  not  at  all,  or  very 
sparingly.  Chestnuts,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  are  not  open  to  this  objection.  See 
Almonds,  Filberts,  Hazel,  ^c. 

Nux  Vomica.  The  Strychnos  Ktix 
Vomica,  is  a native  plant  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  called  the  Poison 
Tree  : it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Loga^ 
tiiacecB,  and  produces  the  large  round  flat- 
tened seeds  of  a brown  colour,  which  have 
lojig  been  sold  in  the  shops  as  a poison  for 


rats  and  mice.  In  India  and  Arabia  it  has 
been  used  as  a medicinal  plant  from  time 
immemorial,  and  more  recently  in  Europe 
as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  and  as  a remedy 
in  intermittents,  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  diar- 
rhoea proceeding  from  debility,  worms, 
hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  hydrophobia : 
when  taken  in  large  doses  it  produces  fearful 
conseq^uences.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  this  substance  ai’e,  first,  agitation  and 
trembling  ; these  are  succeeded  by  stiffness 
and  twitching  of  the  limbs,  which  gradually 
becomes  more  violent  until  a fit  of  spasm 
succeeds,  in  which  the  head  is  bent  back, 


the  spine  stiffened,  the  legs  extended  and 
rigid,  and  the  respiration  checked  for  a 
time  : then  follows  an  interval  of  compara- 
tive ease  and  composure,  during  which  the 
senses  are  entire  and  unusually  acute ; but 
this  is  soon  broken  by  another  spasm  more 
violent  than  the  last,  and  so  on  until  the 
patient  dies  of  suffocation,  produced  by  the 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the.  muscles  of  the 
chest.  The  poisonous  effect  of  this  drug 
appears  to  be  owing  to  its  exciting  action 
upon  the  spinal  system  of  nerves.  The 
stomach-pump,  with  repeated  doses  of 
Tartar  Emetic,  and  cold  effusions  should  be 
resorted  to  in  such  a case ; to  be  followed  by 
Brandy  or  some]  other  stimulus ; but  there 
is  no  known  antidote  for  the  poison,  and 
death  is  generally  the  result  of  taking  it. 
Tobacco  has  been  recommended,  and  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  some  cases ; but 
we  cannot  speak  of  this  with  any  certainty. 
On  analysation,  Nux  Vomica  is  found  to 
contain  two  alkaline  principles — Strichnia 
or  Strichnine,  and  Bruchia  or  Bruchine  ; 
(both  of  which  see) ; they  are  united  with  a 
peculiar  acid  called  Igasuric  or  Strichnie 
Acid.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
Nux  Vomica  are  the  Extract,  dose  | a grain 
to  3 grains,  and  the  Tincture  5 to  10 
minims.  Since  the  introduction  of  Strich- 
nine, however,  these  have  been  but  little 
used,  and  no  preparation  of  this  most 
powerful  drug  should  be,  except  under  the 
most  careful  medical  superintendence. 

The  bark  of  the  Nux  Vomica,  called  False 
Angustura  Bark,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge ; and  the  root,  which  is 
very  bitter,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
to  cure  intermittent  fevers  and  the  bites  of 
venomous  reptiles ; the  fruit  in  which  the 
seeds  are  enclosed  is  soft  and  pulpy  ; it  is, 
when  ripe,  of  a beautiful  orange  colour,  and 
is  greedily  eaten  by  birds ; the  seeds  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  spirits,  to  render 
them  more  intoxicating;  they  may  have 
been  occasionally  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  unscrupulous  brewers,  but  not,  as  we 
imagine,  to  any  great  extent. 

Oak.  This,  the  noblest  and  most  his  > 
torical  of  England’s  trees  is  the  Quercus 
Pedunculata  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
natural  ordiQr,  Amentacece.  The  Bark,  which 
contains  tannic  acid,  and  is  therefore  astrin- 
gent in  its  properties,  is  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  in  haemorrhages,  flaxes, 
and  all  cases  which  require  astringents. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm ; it  has  been  given  wth 
some  success  in  intermittent  fevers,  but 
the  Decoction  is  the  more  general  mrm  of 
administration ; it  is  made  by  boiling  10 
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drachma  of  the  bruised  Bai-k  in  2 pints  of 
Water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint ; the 
dose  is  from  1\  to  2 ounces ; it  may  be  uset 
as  an  injection,  gargle,  or  lotion.  There  is 
also  an  Extract  of  Oak  Bark,  the  dose  of 
which  varies  from  10  grains  to  2 scruples. 


In  clironie  sore  throat,  with  relaxed  uvula, 
the  above  Decoction,  with  about  half  a 
drachm  of  Alum,  and  1 oz.  of  Spirits  of 
^ ine  to  the  pint,  makes  an  excellent 
gargle.  Galls  are  another  medical  produce 
of  the  Oak,  although  they  are  not  so  com- 
monly found  in  this  species  as  some  others ; 
(for  tne  uses  and  properties  of  these  see 
Gall). 

Oat.  This  well-known  plant,  the  Avence 
Sativa  of  botanists,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Graminece,  or  grasses,  and  it  performs 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  creation, 
being  considered  by  some  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  the  grains  used  as  food ; as  an  article 
of  diet,  however,  it  generally  ranks  next 
after  wheat,  the  latter  being  superior  to 
it  in  consequence  of  containing  a larger 
amount  of  gluten.  Formerly,  the  whole 
population  of  the  north  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  subsisted  wholly,  or  chiefly,  on 
this  grain ; and  at  present  it  is  the  Icind 
most  largely  consumed  in  many  parts  of  the 
latter  country;  although,  in  others,  it  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  wheat ; the  notion 
that  it  is  flt  food  only  for  the  inferior 
animals,  having  of  late  years  gained  much 
ground  in  the  public  mind,  although  it  is  a 
very  erroneous  one  ; the  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  the  Lowland  peasantry,  who 
have  lived  almost  entirely  on  Oatmeal, 
proving  this  sufficiently,  alike  by  their  well- 
knit,  mifccular,  and  bony  frames,  and  their 


clear  and  vigorous  intellects.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Professor  Norton,  of  America, 
the  grain  of  Oats  contains  65-11  per  cent,  of 
starch;  2-24  of  sugar;  2-23  of  gum;  6-55 
of  oil;  16-51  of  a nitrogenous  body,  analo- 
gous to  casein,  though  differing  from  it  in 
some  respects;  P42  of  albumen:  T68  of 
gluten;  2-17  of  epidermis;  and  2-09  of 
alkaline  salts,  with  allowance  for  loss  an^’ 
error. 

Of  Oatmeal^  the  Scotch  is  by  far  the  best , 
to  prepare  it  the  grain  is  first  kiln-dried, 
stripped  of  its  outer  skin  or  husk,  and  then 
coai'sely  ground.  Made  into  “porridge,”  it 
constitutes,  perhaps,  the  best  breakfast  diet 
for  children  known  ; it  should  be  prepared 
thus : — Put  into  a saucepan  as  much  water 
as  will  make  the  quantity  desired,  say  a pint 
let  it  boil,  then  take  a handful  of  the  meal, 
in  the  left  hand,  and  while  letting  it  fall 
gradually  and  gently  into  the  water,  stir 
the  mixture  quickly  round  with  a wooden 
spoon,  held  in  the  right  hand ; continue  doing 
this,  until  the  mixture  assumes  the  con- 
sistency of  thick_ gruel;  then  add  a little 
salt,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time  ; add  a little 
more  water,  and  again  boil  for  other  five 
minutes,  still  stirring ; it  will  then  be  quite 
smooth  and  digestible,  to  make  it  which  is 
the  o^ect  of  the  lengthened  boiling . o 
make  it  more  nourishing  and  pleasant,  some 
milk  may  be  added,  and,  if  preferred,  a 
little  sugar;  this  hides  the  slight  bitter 
taste  of  the  meal,  which  is  objectionable  to 
many.  Scottish  children  never  tire  of  por- 
ridge, but  take  it  morning  and  night  regu- 
larly until  they  grow  up,  and  often  after- 
wards. It  would  be  well  if  this  practice  were 
more  followed  south  of  the  Tweed,  than  it  is. 

The  kernels  or  grain  of  the  Oat,  when  de- 
prived of  their  husks,  are  called  Groats; 
they  were  formerly  much  used  in  the 
thickening  of  soups  and  broths,  but  are  now 
generally  superseded  b}^  peaid-barley,  and 
their  chief  use  at  present  is  for  gruels  and 
decoctions  for  demulcent  purposes. 

In  the  process  of  shelling  there  is  obtained 
from  the  grains  of  Oat  a kind  of  thin  pellicle 
or  minor  scale,  which  has  the  technical  name 
of  “seeds,”  and  from  which  is  jrepared  a 
peculiar  jelly-like  food,  very  good  and 
nourishing  for  invalids ; it  is  called  in  Scot-' 
land  fiowens.  Either  the  groats  or  oatmeal 
may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  ot 
Gruel  (which  see). 

A very_  nutritious  Oatmeal  Pudding  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner : — Over  a 
)int  of  the  best  fine  Oatmeal  pour  a pint  of 
)oiljng  milk ; do  this  in  the  evening,  and 
et  it  stand  all  night;  next  morning  beat 
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up  one  egg  ^Viih  a little  salt,  and  stir  it  well 
in  ; then  butter  a basin  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  whole,  cover  it  tightly  with  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  a large  saucepan 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  either  cold 
or  hot  with  a little  butter,  not  molted,  and, 
if  agreeable,  salt ; when  cold  it  can  be  cut 
into  slices,  and  toasted  like  bread.  Oat 
Cakes,  which  in  Scotland  are  made  thus  : — 
IMttke  a paste  of  oatmeal  and  water,  seasoned 
with  salt,  of  such  a consistency  that  it  can 
be  rolled  out  as  thin  as  a slate  ; cut  it  to 
any  required  size  ; mark  the  top  crosswise, 
and  bake  on  a girdle  or  stone-slab  over  the 
lire,  before  which  the  cake  should  after- 
wards be  placed,  to  brown  at  the  top. 

Oatmeal  Poultices  are  more  stimulating, 
and  draw  more  rapidly  than  those  made  of 
linseed  meal,  and  are  therefore  sometimes 
vmployed  in  preference  ; but  the  mass  which 
this  meal  forms  is  not  so  Arm  and  tenacious 
(see  Poultices). 

Concretions  in  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
caused  by  a too  exclusive  use  of  Oatmeal  as 
food,  especially  when  it  is  coarsely  pow- 
dered and  eaten  in  a dry  state.  One  of  the 
most  beneticial  eflects  of  this  meal  is  the 
result  of  its  aperient  property;  Avith  some 
persons  its  action  in  this  way  is  too  strong, 
and  in  this  case  it  must  be  discontinued  ; 
with  others  it  gives  rise  to  heartburn  and 
sickness,  a plain  prool  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  their  particular  systems : very  commonly 
a constant  employment  of  it  as  a breakfast 
diet  will  correct  a tendency  to  constipation. 
Its  quality,  and  consequently  its  properties, 
at  all  times  depend  very  much  upon  the 
sold  in  which  it  is  grown;  and  that  of  Scot- 
land appears  to  produce  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  INluch  of  that  sold  in  this 
country  is  adulterated  Avith  barley-meal, 
Avhich  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  an  article 
of  diet. 

OuESiTY  (Latin  ohesitas,  corpulency). 
An  excessive  (ievelopment  of  fat  in  the  body; 
in  scientific  language  Polysarchia  (which 
?ee),  also  Fat. 

Obesity  is  of  two  kinds ; one  general,  ex- 
tending over  the  Avhole  body  and  limbs, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a icind  of  dropsy 
of  the  animal  oil ; and  the  other  confined  to 
certain  organs,  in  Avhich  case  it  is  called 
splanchnic.  The  omentum  is  commonly 
the  part  overloaded  Avith  fat,  Avhich  pro- 
duces that  rotundity  of  the  abdomen, 
usually  knoAvn  as  pot-bell5u 

Obliquus.  The  name  given  to  certain 
muscles,  on  account  of  their  oblique  position; 
thus  we  have  0.  externus.^  and  internus — 
the  first,  a muscle  of  the  abdomen,  arising 
from  the  eight  lowest  ribs,  and  inserted  into 


the  linea  alba  and  the  pubes;  it  is  soms* 
times  Called  descendens ; the  second  is  a 
muscle  situated  within  the  first,  and  termed 
asce7idens,  or  0.  minor  • these  two  muscles 
effect  the  turning  of  the  trunk  upon  its  axis, 
and  other  motions.  0.  inferior  and  superior.^ 
are  two  muscles  of  the  eye  ; the  first  being 
the  shortest  and  the  last  the  longest  per- 
taining to  that  organ  ; hence  they  are  some- 
times called  brevissimus  and  longissimur 
oculi ; they  produce  the  rolling  motion  ot 
the  eyeball,  and  hence  have  been  named 
cir cum ag elites,  and  also,  from  the  expression 
they  impart,  amatorii.  There  are  also  two 
muscles  Avhich  incline  the  head  backward, 
and  to  one  or  other  side,  to  which  the  names 
0.  inferior  and  superior  hdive  been  applied. 

Obltteiiation  (Latin  oblitero,  to  efface). 
A surgical  term,  implying  the  closure  of  a 
canal  or  cavity  of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of 
its  parietes  or  edges.  See  Wound. 

Oblivion  (Latin  obliviscor,  to  forget). 
Failure  of  memory,  forgetfulness;  some- 
times called  Amnesia  or  Amnestia. 

Obstethic  (Latin  obstetrix,  a midwife). 
Belonging  to  midwifery,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Obstetrics.  See  Labour. 

Obstipation  (Latin  obstipo,  to  stop  up). 
A form  of  costiveness,  in  Avhich  the  foeces, 
when  discharged,  are  hard  and  slender,  or 
in  little  balls  and  fragments.  See  Consti- 
pation. 

Obstipus  (Latin  oJ,  to,  and  siipis,  a 
stake).  Stiff,  awry;  hence  the  term  Caput 
obstipum,  A\"ry-neck,  or  Torticollis  (which 
see). 

Obstruents  (Latin  obstruo,  to  shut  up). 
Medicines  Avhich  close  the  orifices  of  vessels. 

Obtundents  (Latin  ohtwido.,  to  make 
blunt).  Substances  Avhich  sheathe  or  blunt 
irritation,  like  demulcents;  they  generally 
consist  of  bland,  oily,  mucilaginous  matters, 
Avhich  form  a covering  to  inflamed  or  irri- 
tated surfaces.  See  Bemidcents. 

Obturator  (Latin  obturo,  to  stop  up). 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  thigh,  dis- 
tinguished by  anatomists  as  0.  externus, 
and  0.  internus : by  means  of  these  the 
thigh  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
rotates  upon  its  axis ; the  fii-st  is  sometimes 
called  rotator  femoris  extrorsum ; the  latter 
is  alluded  to  in  old  surgical  works,  as  the 
bursalis  or  marsupialis.  See  Thigh. 

Occiput  (Latin  oZ>,  and  caput  the  head). 
The  back  part  of  the  head,  of  Avhich  the 
front  is  called  the  Smeiput,  From  thi* 
root,  we  have  the  term  Occipito-frontalis., 
applied  to  a muscle  Avhich  arises  from  the 
transAmrse  ridge  of  the  occigntal  bone.,  passes 
OAmr  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  and  ii 
inserted  into  the  skin  under  the  eyebrowsj 
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ihls  is  the  muscle  which  raises  the  eyebrows 
and  wrinkles  the  forehead. 

OocLUSio  (Latin  occludo^  to  close  up) 
closure ; hence  the  terms  0,  lym- 

phatica^  closure  of  the  pupil  an  adven- 
tious  membrane;  and  O.pupillce  cum  synechia 
osier iori^  closure  of  the  pupil  with  ad- 
esion  of  its  margin  to  an  opaque  capsule, 
the  lens  being  at  the  same  time  generally 
opaque ; it  is  usually  a consequence  of  iritis. 
See  Eyi. 

0(XULT  (Latin  occult  us,  hidden).  As 
applied,  1st,  to  diseases,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  "^ich  are  not  understood;  and 
2nd,  to  qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not 
admit  of  rational  explanation. 

OccuPATiox  (Latin  occupatio).  A per- 
son’s calling  or  business,  which  will  often 
have  a peculiar  effect  in  modifying  the  state 
of  health,  and  inducing  particular  diseases ; 
it  will  also  at  times  considerably  modify  the 
action  of  medicines  administered;  it  is, 
therefore,  of  great  consequence  that  any  one 
consulting  a medical  man  should  state  every 
particular  as  to  his  or  her  mode  of  life  and 
Occupations.  Considerable  enquiry  has  of 
late  been  made  into  the  rate  of  mortality, 
which  obtains  in  the  several  mechanical  and 
other  employments,  by  which  people  earn  a 
livlihood ; and  laws  have  been  made,  and 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  various  industrial 
operations,  with  a view  of  guarding  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  some  of  them.  As  a 
simple  and  striking  example  of  the  latter, 
we  may  mention  the  magnetic  wire  screen 
now  worn  over  the  mouths  of  the  needle 
grinders,  by  which  the  fine  particles  of 
•teel  dust  are  attracted,  and  prevented  from 
entering  the  throat;  by  this  means  the  lives 
of  these  operatives  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed : other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  beneficial  results  from  efforts  made  in 
this  direction  ; but  we  can  here  only  speak 
in  general  terms  ; and  first  on  Ocsupations 
which  necessitate  a constrained  position ; 
these  have  their  characteristic  organic  dis- 
eases, which  tend  to  shorten  life ; thus,  the 
tailor,  and  the  shoemaker  often  suffer,  the 
former  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  the 
latter  with  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
stomach,  from  bending  to  the  last  and  lap- 
stone,  and  both,  in  common  with  all  seden- 
tary persons,  have  commonly  constipated 
bowels.  The  liousemaid,  too,  gets  white 
swelUpg  in  her  knee,  from  its  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  stone  step  or  floor,  and  the 
thatcher  has  the  same  result  produced  by 
ressure  against  the  ladder ; chimney  sweeps 
ave  cancer  of  the  scrotum  ; cooks  are  very 
iubject  piles ; and  cabmen  and  coach  drivers 


to  pulmonary  complaints,  rheumatism,  and 
affections  of  the  eyes  from  constant  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  while  they  are  precluded 
from  active  exercise.  Then  there  are  gro- 
cer’s itch  and  baker’s  itch,  and  the  lead 
cholic  which  affects  painters  and  plumbers. 
Those  who  are  exposed  to  noxious  vapours 
as  in  chemical  works  and  factories,  or  who 
breathe  the  malaria  of  marshy  and  fennv 
laces,  or  of  ill-drained  or  ill-venfilafed 
ouses,  have  their  lives  cut  short  by  one 
disease  or  another,  which  might  in  most 
cases  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  their  particular 
trade  or  calling.  We  find  that  those  who 
reside  and  labour  in  towns  have  not  the 
strength  and  stamina  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits ; among  the  first  pre- 
vail scrofulous  affections,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, typhoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
which  are  characteristic  of  want  of  tone  and 
vital  energy;  those  in  the  country  who 
breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air,  so  as  to  get  their 
blood  well  oxygenized,  and  are  strong  and 
active,  are  more  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. It  has  been  calculated  that  of  our 
town  population,  per  cent,  die  annually, 
but  of  our  country  population  only  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  state  of  health 
stands  in  the  proportion  of  about  7 to  3. 

An  idle  and  well-to-do  person  does  not, 
as  a rule,  enjoy  such  good  health  as  tha 
agricultural  labourer,  when  he  is  properly 
fed,  and  not  overworked ; but  this,  alas,  i» 
not  very  commonly  the  case.  Inflammatory 
diseases  are  likely  to  attack  those  who  lead 
luxurious  lives,  and  whose  Occupation  it 
is  to  take  their  pleasure  only.  Those 
who  overtask  their  intellect  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  for  it  in  the  end  (especially  if, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  they  are  too  seaen- 
tary  in  their  habits)  ; they  will  be  likely  to 
have  constipation,  nervous  debility,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  leading  to  apoplexy. 

After  all,  most  of  the  bodily  diseases  from 
which  men  suffer  might,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 
whatever  may  be  their  Occupation,  by  a 
little  care,  and  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health ; but  we  commonly  see  people  so 
utterly  reckless  of  these,  and  of  the  many 
dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
one  only  wonders,  not  that  the  deaths  which 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  causes  arising  out  of 
Occupations  being  many,  but  that  they  are  so 
few.  The  miner  will  often  be  without  his 
Davy  lamp,  and  the  needle-grinder  his  mag- 
netic respirator,  however  well  they  may 
know  what  fatal  results  will  follow,  sooum 
or  later  from  such  neglect. 

OcTANA  (Latin  octo^  eight).  An  erratic 
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intermittent  fever  wliich  retuma  every 
eif^htli  day.  See  Fevers, 

OcuLXJS  (Latin  for  the  Eye).  Hence 
come  the  terms  Ocular  spectres,,^  Phantas- 
niata,  or  imaginary  objects  tloating  before 
the  eyes;  they  assume  various  forms,  such 
as  Muscce  volitantes,,  Motes  or  small  float- 
ing bodies,  a ('oinmon  precursor  of  amau- 
rosis; Net-work,  the  Suffusio  retic^darts, 
of  Sauvages,the  Visus reticula^'ts  oi 
Sparks,  this  is  the  Suffusio  scintellans  of 
Sauvages,  it  generally  proceeds  from  a blow 
or  excess  of  light ; Fazzliny , this  was 
called  by  the  old  Greek  writers  Marmaryge; 
it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  plethora  of  the 
small  vessels  ; Irridiscent  appearayice,  ex- 
hibiting the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  this 
was  called  by  Sauvages  Suffusio  coloris. 

From  the  same  root  Ocidus  comes,  also 
the  term  Ocadist,,  one  who  practices  in  dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  (which  see).  , . , _ . 

Odaxismxjs  (Greek  odaxeo,  to  mid). ^ Pam 
or  irritation  of  the  gums.  See  Teething . 

Odons  (Greek  for  a tooth).  Hence  the 
terms,  Odo)itagra,  gout  in  the  teeth;  Odon- 
talgia, pain  in  the  teeth,  or  tooth-ache, 
remedies  for  which  are  called  Odontalgics, 
Odontiasis,  dentition,  or  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth ; Odontoides,  tooth-like,  the  name  of 
a process  of  the  dentata,  or  second  vertebra. 

See  Spine,  and  Teeth.  ^ . 

Odouk.  The  peculiar  effect  of  certain 
odours  upon  l.he  sensitive  nerves  of  many 
persons  is  very  remarkable.^  We  meet  with 
some  to  whom  that  which  is  agreeable  and 
refreshing  to  most,  causes  such  a sense  of 
sickness  and  disgust  that  they  are,  as  the 
poet  says,  almost  ready 

•*  To  die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain.” 

Others  again  there  are  who  can  tolerate, 
and  even'  seem  to  enjoy,  the  most  offensive 
odours  We  cannot  account  for  this,  but 
must  let  it  pass  as  a curious  psycholopcal 
fact.  On  the  subject  of  odours  wo  have 
already  made  some  remarks  in  our  article 
on  the  nose,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  sense 
of  Smell,  and  of  Ferfumes.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  for  ns  now  to  observe, 
that  the  odour  of  the  body  in  siclmess  will 
frequently  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  disease : thus  consumption,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  suckling,  have  each  then 
characteristic  odours ; and  in  certam  dis- 
eases the  body  emits  a smell  like  that  ol 
damp  earth.  A foetid  breath  may  be  caused 
by  decayed  teeth,  or  a morbid  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels : we  may  sometimes 
observe  this  in  healthy  persons,  who,  for 
want  ofteeth,  or  from  some  other  defect, 


have  not  the  power  of  reducing  their  food 
to  a fit  state  for  easy  digestion. 

CEdema  (Creek  oedeo,  to  swell).  This 
term  literally  means  a swelling  of  any  kind, 
but  it  is  now  confined  to  one  of  a dropsical 
nature,  situated  in  the  ceilular  tissue.  The 
affection,  when  extensive,  and  accompanied 
with  general  dropsical  symptoms,  is  termed 
Anasarca.  CEdema  may  be  the  result  of 
liver  or  kidney  disease,  and  in  this  case  the 
remedies  must  be  directed  to  act  benficially 
on  those  organs  ; but  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  takes  place  in  anoemia  and  chlorosis, 
and  is  clearly  owing  to  want  of  tone  in  the 
system,  tonics  and  other  means  of  impart 
ing  strength  must  be  resorted  to.  See 
Dropsy. 

CEmos  (Greek  for  the  shoulder-blade). 
Hence  the  terms  (Emo-hyoideus,  applied  to 
a muscle,  which  arises  from  the  shoulder, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os-hyoides ; this 
muscle  it  is  which  depresses  the  lower  jaw. 
(Emoplata  is  a name  by  which  the  scapula 
or  shoulder-blade  is  sometimes  called. 

CEnanthe  Crocata.  The  scientific  name 
i for  the  Hemlock,  or  Water  Dropwort,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Umoelliferce : this 
is  considered  by  some  the  most  deadly  of  all 
our  native  vegetable  poisons ; it  is  said  to 


be  equally  fatal  to  man  and  the  inferior 
animals,  and  many  deaths  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  fi’om  eating  the  roots  by 
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fiiistake  for  those  of  the  "Water  Parsnip : 
they  are  not  disagreeable  in  taste,  to  deter 
persons  from  doing  this.  The  saft’ron- 
coloured,  milky  juice  'which  the  whole  plant 
dischpges,  wherev'er  bruised  or  broken,  and 
especially  at  the  root,  is  a sure  indication  of 
its  poisonous  nature  * every  plant  which  has 
this  peculiarity  should  be  avoided.  In  some 
localities  where  it  is  found,  especially  in 
Pembrokeshire,  the  plant  is  known  by  tlie 
popular  name,  “ five-fing<^red  root  ;”  it  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases ; 
applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  redness  and 
imtation.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
it  are  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with 
great  cerebral  disturbances,  indicated  by 
giddiness,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The 
treatment  's^dll  be  the  same  as  that  of  other 
irritant  “vegetable  poisons.  The  common 
Water  Drop  wort  (ffi.  Fistulosa)  is  less  poi- 
sonous than  the  above ; it  has  a hot]  nau- 
seous taste,  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  regarded  "with 
suspicion. 

(Esophagus  (Greek  oiso^  to  carry,  and 
phago,  to  eat).  The  carrier  of  food,  or  the 
passage  by  which  food  is  conveyed  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach.  From  the  same 
root  we  have  (Esofhagotomyy  th.e  operation 
of  cutting  into  this  part  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  any  substance  which  has  lodged 
there,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  removed. 
See  Alimentary  Canal,  Neck,  Gullet. 

(Estrus.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Breeze  or  Gad  Flies ; the  larvae  of  which, 
called  Bots,  are  said  to  have  been  found  ' 
convoluted  in  the  foeces  and  mucus  of  man ; 
that  they  find  their  way  into  the  intestines 
of  horses,  and  other  animals,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  they  have  been  found  there  in 
great  numbers : the  eggs  of  the  insect  are 


laid  in  holes  punctured  by  the  fly  in  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  are  there  hatened,  and 
the  irritation  which  they  create  causes  the 
tongue  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  thus 
they  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  We 
give  a cut  of  the  male  and  female  of  this 
formidable  fly,  the  latter  being  furnished 
with  the  piercing  instrument  called  the 
ovipositor. 


Officinal  (Latin  officina,  n shop).  A 
term  applied  to  any  medicine  directed  by 
the  Colleges  to  be  kept  in  the  shops.  AM 
the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  arc  termed 
officinal  preparations,  and  are  frequently 
so  mentioned  in  this  work. 

Oil  (Latin  oleum,  from  olea  the  olive). 
The  designation  of  a great  many  unctuous 
liquors,  which  are  either  of  animal  or  vege- 
table origin  ; they  are  considerably  lighter 
than  water,  or  any  watery  fluid,  and  impart 
a greasy  stain  to  paper : they  are  divided 
into Jlzed  Oils,  which  also  include  the  fats; 
and  volatile  Oils;  and  again,  in  accordance 
with  their  power  of  solidification,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air,  into  drying 
and  non-drying  Oils.  Another  very  simple 
and  natural  division  sometimes  adopted  is 
into  animal  and  vegetable  Oils ; the  latter 
being  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
chiefly  of  various  plants  • it  is  termed  “ cold- 
drawn,”  when  no  heat  is  used  in  the  process. 
“ Oils,”  is  a common  name  applied  to  any 
greasy  liniment,  or  embrocation,  for  sprains 
and  Jbruises,  and  among  other  curious  in- 
gredients which  country  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  ask  for,  such  as  Oil  of  Viper,  &c., 
is  Oil  of  Brick.  This  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  practice  which  formerly  obtained, 
of  steeping  a hot  brick  in  Oil,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  distillation ; this  produced 
an  acrid  and  empyreumatic  fluid,  which  was 
called  Philosopher’s  Oil.  The  principal 
fixed  vegetable  Oils  used  medicinall3q  are 
the  Linseed,  Poppy,  Castor,  Croton,  Almond, 
and  Olive  Oils.  The  volatile  kinds  are  very 
numerous;  they  are  so  called  from  their 
evaporating,  or  flying  ofl*,  when  exposed  to 
the  air ; they  are  also  called  essential  Oils, 
because  they  constitute  the  chief  ingredient 
or  essence  of  the  vegetable  from  which  they 
are  extracted ; upon  the  pre- 
sence of  these  depends  the  odo- 
riferous properties  of  all  plants ; 
gome  of  them,  such  as  those  of 
Turpentine,  Lemon,  Juniper, 
are  composed  simply  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen ; others,  such  as 
Lavendei’,  Peppennint,  «&:c., 
also  contain  oxj^gen.  Cam- 

Shor,  which  is  a concrete 
il,  belongs  to  this  division ; in 
others,  such  as  those  of  Garlic  and  Mustard, 
we  find  a portion  of  sulphur.  Volatile  Oils  are 
valuedchiefly,  fortheir  agreeable  flavour,  and 
for  their  stimulant  and  carminative  proper- 
ties ; out  of  the  long  list  of  these,  we  may 
select  Amber,  Aniseed,  Bergamot,  Cajeput, 
Camphor,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Camomile, 
Cloves,  Copaiba,  Cubebs,  Dill,  Fennel, 
Juniper,  Lavender,  Lemon,  Marjoram,  Mint, 
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Orange,  Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  Pimento, 
Rosemary,  Hue,  Savine,  Sassafras,  Turpen- 
tine, as  the  most  important ; the  peculiar 
properties  of  all  these,  as  of  the  others  here 
mentioned,  and  to  be  mentioned,  are  spoken 
of  under  their  seveial  heads. 

All  fixed  Oils  and  animal  fats  are  separa- 
Me  into  two  or  three  different  principles ; 
one  of  these,  called  oUine^  remains  fluid  at 
the  lowest  temperature ; a second,  margarine^ 
has  a higher  melting  point ; and  a third, 
stearine,  a still  higher  ; if  we  observe  olive 
and  some  other  Oils  in  cold  weather  we  can 
see  this  solidification  of  one  constituent 
element  of  the  fluid  takes  place  sooner  tlian 
another.  Fixed  Oils  have  also  the  peculiar 
property  of  forming  soap  with  the  caustic 
alkalies. 

Of  animal  Oils,  the  Cod  Liver  and  Sper- 
maceti, with  those  of  a more  solid  nature, 
such  as  Lard,  Suet,  &c.,  are  the  kinds 
which  are  chiefly  used  medicinally ; none 
of  these  are  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils. 

Ointment  (Latin  tinguentum,  from  unguo 
to  anoint).  This  is  a greasy  or  _ unctuous 
j)reparation,  in  which  lard  or  oil  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  more  active  ingredients  ; it  is 
generally  of  about  the  consistence  of  butter, 
Ointments  should  be  used  tolerably  fresh,  as 
if  rancid  they  are  irritating,  and  often  coun- 
teract the  good  effect  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  Antimonial,  Gall, 
Hydriodate  of  Potash,  Mercurial,  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  and  Red  Precipitate  Simple  or  Sper- 
maceti, Sulphur,  and  Zinc  Ointments  may 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  these  prepara- 
tions, as  those  most  likely  to  be  useful  in 
domestic  treatment. 

The  Simple  Ointment,  which  is  service- 
able for  many  cases  of  accident  or  injury, 
may  be  thus  prepared : — Melt  together,  in  a 
pot  or  pipkin,  Spermaceti,  4 oz. ; White 
Wax,  2 oz. ; Olive  Oil,  16  oz. ; — then  stir 
continually  until  it  is  quite  set. 

Formerly,  Ointments  were  constantly 
used  in  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  cuts, 
and  all  kinds  of  sore  and  inflamed  surfaces ; 
but  of  late,  the  more  agreeable  and  cleanly, 
and  perhaps  more  efficacious,  water  dressing 
has  been  employed,  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess. See  Cerates. 

Olecranon  (Greek  oleos,  the  ulna,  and 
Jeranos.,  the  head.)  The  elbow  or  head  of 
the  ulna.  See  Forearm. 

Olefiant  Gas.  (Latin  oleum.,  oil,  and 
fio,  to  become.)  A name  given  by  the 
Dutch  chemists  to  a substance  resembling 
oil ; it  was  a compound  of  one  part  of  car- 
bon and  one  of  hydrogen,  and  was  named  by 
Ure,  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  gas  resulting  from  the  admix- 


ture of  one  part  of  carbon  with  two  of  hy* 
drogen,  which  is  termed  Hiper  or  Sub-Car- 
buretted  Hydrogen,  and  sometimes  Hydro- 
guret  of  Carbon. 

Oleic  Acid.  (Latin  oleum,  oil.)  An  acid 
prepared  from  soap  made  with  potash  and 
fluid  vegetable  oil;  it  receives  the  above 
name  from  its  property  of  saturating  bases, 
and  forming  neutral  compounds. 

Oleum  (Latin  olea,  the  olive).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  O.  animale,  animal  oil, 
an  erapyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  animal  substances  ; this  is  some- 
times called  Dippers  oil ; 0.  ethereum, 
Etherial  oil,  or  Oil  of  Wine,  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  compound  spirit  oi Ether. 
0 . sulphuratum.  Sulphuretted  Oil;  formerly 
called  Balsam  of  Sulphur.  0.  vitilas,  oil  of 
Eggs ; obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks  and 
then  submitting  them  to  pressure ; fifty  eggs 
yield  about  five  ounces  of  oil ; this  is  much 
used  in  the  ointment  for  killing  mercury. 

Oleo-Resince.  Native  compounds  of  vo- 
latile oil  and  resin ; these  are  the  proper 
juices  of  plants  which  constitute  the  natural 
orders  Conifer<2,  A.myridece,  and  some  of 
the  Leguniinosoe,  such  are  the  Turpentines 
(which  see) . 

Oleo-Saccharum  (Latin  oleum  oil,  and 
saccharum  sugar).  A name  given  to  a mix- 
ture of  oil  and  sugar,  incorporated  to  render 
the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  through  the 
watery  fluid. 

Olophlyctis  {plos  white,  and  phlyxo  to 
be  full  or  hot).  A small  hot  eruption  cover- 
ing the  whole  body,  when  partial  it  is 
phlyctrena. 

Olfactory.  (Latin  olfacio,  to  smell.) 
Belonging  to  the  sense  of  smell,  a term 
generally  applied  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves. 

Oliranum.  This  is  a fragrant  gum  resin, 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  plants,  but 
chiefly  of  the  Boswellia  Serrata,  and  the 
B.  Bapyrifera,  the  first  a native  of  Am- 
boyna  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia, and  the  second  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ; they  both  belong  to 
the  natural  order  AmyridaceeB.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  frankincense  used  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  J ewish  and  other 
ancient  churches  was  gum  Olibanum,  and 
not  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Juniperus 
Lyeia,  which  goes  by  the  name  Gum  Thus, 
or  Frankincense.  Olibanum  has  been  used  in 
medicine  to  check  excessive  secretions  from 
the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  bronchitis, 
leucorrhoea,  &c.,  it  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  stimulating  plaisters;  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  much  employed  now  as  it  used 

to  be.  V 1 

Olivaris.  (Jusdmohve),  Resembling  an 
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olive ; hence  the  term  corpora  olivaria^  ap- 
plied to  two  olive-shaped  eminences  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  See  Brams. 

Olive.  The  common  Olive  tree  called  by 
botanists  Olea  Europaa,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Oleineoc.,  is  a shrub  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Syria,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  as  a table  delicacy,  and  from  which 


the  Olive  Oil  is  extracted  by  pressure. 
When  fresh  and  pure  this  Oil  is  clear  and 
limpid,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  bland 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste ; it  is  used  as 
a demulcent  and  emollient,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally;  given  in  doses  of 
about  an  ounce,  it  acts  as  a mild  laxative ; 
it  is  especially  good  when  there  is  an  irri- 
tated state  of  the  intestines,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  worms,  or  from  other  causes. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  better  suited  for  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  than  butter. 
According  to  Braconnet,  its  constituents  are 
oleine  and  margarine.,  in  the  proportion  of  72 
parts  of  the  former  to  28  of  the  latter ; it  is 
Bolidifled  by  nitrous  acid  and  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  converted  into  a peculiar  fatty 
Bubstance,  which  has  been  called  elaidin. 
A gum  resin,  which  in  some  countries 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  has  been 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a peculiar 
principle  analogous  to  gum,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  oUvile.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  employed  medicinally; 


although  the  bark  itself,  which  possesses  an 
acid  and  bitter  taste,  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark;  and  a de- 
coction of  the  leaves,  two  ounces  put  into 
a quart  of  water  and  boiled  down  to  a pint, 
has  been  recommended  in  intermittente, 
the  dose  being  two  ounces  three  times  a day. 

Olives  are  prepared  for  the  table  as  a 
pickle,  by  repeatedly  steeping  them  in 
water  to  which  quick  lime  or  some  other 
strong  alkali  is  sometimes  added  to  hasten 
the  operation ; they  are  then  soaked  in 
pure  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  salt 
and  water,  with  or  without  an  aromatic ; 
they  are  supposed  to  create  an  appetite  and 
to  assist  digestion,  and  are  commonly  taken 
after  a luxurious  dinner,  when  the  appetite 
has  become  cloyed  and  surfeited  by  over- 
feeding; of  course  we  do  not  recommend 
them. 

Of  Olive  or  Salad  Oil,  as  it  is  comrnqnly 
called,  there  are  various  kinds  and  qualities: 
from  Italy  we  have  the  Elorence,  Lucca, 
and  Gallipoli  Oils;  the  first  is  the  best,  and 
is  commonly  sold  in  flasks ; mixed  with 
vinegar,  it  makes  the  best  salad  dressing 
known ; some  prefer  it  to  butter  for  frying 
fish ; taken  as  a demulcent,  the  common 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 drachms;  it  is  usu- 
ally made  into  an  emulsion  with  gum  and 
water,  and  other  ingredients,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  does  as  well  as  Almond  Oil.  See  Oils. 

Omagra  (Greek  owos,  the  shoulder,  ar.d 
agra.,  a seizure).  Gout  in  the  shoulder. 

Omentum  (Latin  omen,  an  omen).  The 
epiploon  or  caul,  so  called  because  it  was  for- 
merly examined  for  the  purposes  of  augury. 
The  omentum  consists  of  folds  of  the 
peritonoeum  connected  together  by  cellular 
tissue ; the  different  portions  are  named — 

1.  Hepato-gastric,  or  smaller  Omentum  ; 

2,  the  Great  Omentum ; 3,  the  Colic  Omen- 
tum ; 4,  the  Gastro-splenic  Omentum. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  protuberance 
of  the  abdomen  in  very  stout  persons  is 
occasioned  by  the  overloading  with  fat  the 
membrane  which  is  spread  over  the  intes- 
tines, most  likely  as  a protection  against 
cold,  and  which  is  called  the  Omentum  ; it 
is  this  which  often  projects  in  ruptures, 
creating  serious  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times fatal  consequences.  See  Hernia. 

Omriialocele  (Greek  omphalos,  umbli- 
cus,  and  kele,  a tumour) . A rupture  at  the 
umblicus  (see  Hernia).  From  this  root  wo 
have  also  Omphalotomia,  the  separation  o^* 
the  umblical  cord  or  navel  string. 

Onanism.  The  crime  of  Onan,  or  gelf- 
pollution.  This  crime  is,  by  youths  coming 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  indulged  in  to  a 
frightful  extent;  and  it  is  a fruitful  source 
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of  impotence,  and  every  kind  of  bodily  and 
mental  weakness.  “ Some  of  the  most 
lamentable  instances,”  says  Dr.  Thompson, 
‘‘  of  youthful  decrepitude,  nervous  affec- 
tions, amaurotic  blindness,  and  mental 
debility  and  fatuity  in  early  life,  which 
come  before  the  medical  men  are  traceable 
to  this  wretched  practice.”"  And  he  further 
says,  that  whenever  young  people  about 
the  age  of  puberty  exhibit  unaccountable 
symptoms  of  debility,  paiiicularly  about 
the  lower  limbs,  with  listlessness  and  love 
of  solitude,  look  dark  under  the  eyes,  &c., 
the  possibility  of  vicious  practices  being  at 
the  root  of  the  symptoms  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  from  this  and  other  evil 
practices  of  the  like  nature  that  the  adver- 
tising quacks  reap  their  greatest  advantage, 
promising  secret  and  speedy  cures  for  inhr- 
miiies  brought  on  by  means  which  it  is  a 
sm  and  shame  even  to  think  about — infir- 
mities wl  llCxl  are  often  irremediable,  and 
which  at  no  time  can  be  relieved,  except  by 
an  entire  abstinence  from  the  criminal 
indulgences  wnich  caused  them,  and  by  a 
long  course  of  tonic  treatment;  thus  only 
can  an  impaired  constitution  be  strengthened 
and  invigorated.  In  all  such  cases,  a pro- 
fessional man  should  be  consulted ; the  de- 
bility and  other  bad  symptoms  brought  on 
by  the  practices  hinted  at,  cannot  be  at 
once  relieved,  and  the  treatment  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  constitutional  and 
other  peculiarities. 

Onkirodynia  (Greek  oneiros,  a dream, 
and  oclyne^  pain).  In  this  term  are  com- 
prehended nightmare,  somnambulism,  and 
all  disturbances  of  the  imagination  during 
sleep.  See  Breaming^  Nightmare. 

Onion.  This  familiar  plant,  the  Allium 
Cepa  of  botanists,  is  thought  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  an 
object  of  worship.  Eor  the  properties  and 
uses  of  this  and  other  members  of  the  genus 
Allium  (see  that  head). 

Oniscus  Asselus,  a scientific  name  for 


the  wood-louse  or  slater  (see  Millipedes'). 

Onyx  (Greek  for  the  finger  nail).  A 
term  applied  to  a small  collection  of  pus 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  Bye  (which  see).  It  is  so 
named _ fi'om  being  shaped  like  a finger 
nail ; it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  hypop- 
yum  ; some  call  by  this  name  a small 
abscess  formed  between  the  layers  of  the 


cornea.  An  abscess  formed  beneath  or  near 
to  the  finger  nail  is  termed  Onychia  j this 
IS  an  ulcer  often  very  difficult  to  heal ; and 
as^  the  success  of  any  remedial  measures 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  general  vigour 
of  the  system,  the  treatment  must  be  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  local.  Warm  poultices  will 
generally  relieve  the  irritation  about  the 
nail,  and  when  they  have  eflPected  this 
object,  Black-wash  should  be  applied  to  the 
part ; afterwards  dress  it  with  simple  Sper- 
maceti Ointment ; or  if  this  does  not  sub- 
due the  inflammation.  Cold  Water  dressing 
had  better  be  used  for  a time. 

Opacity  (Latin  opacitas  from  opacus, 
opaque).  A term  applied  to  any  thickening 
of  the  cornea,  or  any  change  which  affects 
its  transparent,  and  which  is  popularly 
called  film.  There  are  various  kinds  or 
degrees  of  Opacities,  such  as,  1st  Albugo  or 
Leucorna.,  the  denser  form ; 2nd  Haziness 
or  Nebula.,  the  slighter  form ; and  3rd 
Macula,  a mere  patch,  or  speck  (see  Bye, 
Sight). 

Operation  (Latin  opus,  a work).  Any 
exercise  of  the  surgical  art,  performed  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instru- 
ments ; it  is  termed  simple  when  one  kind 
of  operation  is  requmed,  and  complicated, 
when  it  consists  of  more  than  one  kind,  as 
in  cataract,  when  both  incision  and  ex- 
traction is  necessary.  There  are  several 
simple  surgical  Operations  which  can  be 
easily  performed  by  a careful  nurse  or  mo- 
ther, such  as  the  extraction  of  a thorn  or 
splinter,  lancing  the  gums,  cutting  of  an 
in-growing  toe  nail,  opening  a small  abscess 
or  fistula,  &c. ; and  sometimes  the  tieing  of 
a severed  artery,  cupping,  or  bleeding,  may 
be  necessary  to  save  life.  Directions  for 
the  performance  of  all  these  will  be  found 
under  their  several  heads,  and  for  some  of 
them  under  the  head  of  Accidents. 

Ophiasis  (Greek  ophis,  a serpent).  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a variety  of  Orea, 
a kind  of  baldness,  which  spreads  in  a ser- 
pentine form  round  both  sides  of  the  head, 
from  the  occiput:  that  which  spreads  in 
irregular  patches  is  termed  Alopecia. 

Ophthalmia  {^xQ^ophthalmos,  the  eye). 
Inflammation  of  the  eye,  properly  termed 
Ophthalmitis.  Under  the  head  of  Bye  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  several  forms  of 
Ophthalmic  disease  which  occur  in  this 
country,  and  given  such  directions  for  their 
treatment  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
the  unprofessional  reader  : we  may  here  go 
a little  more  into  detail,  and  state  that  Oph- 
thalmia has  by  some  surgical  writers  been 
divided  into  seven  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  let, 
the  Catarrhal,  arising  from  atmospherio 
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fauses,  or  peculiarities,  and  popularly  called 
cold  or  blight ; it  is  characterized  by  an  in- 
creased mucous  discharge,  as  described  by 
the  term  Ophthalmia  mucous  ; it  is  seated  in 
the  conjunctiva.  2nd,  the  Purulent^  which 
is  indammation  of  the  most  acute  kind,  at- 
tended with  a purulent  secretion ; it  may 
be  divided  into  the  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of 
infants,  and  that  of  a mature  age,  which  is 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia^  being  that  which 
is  endemic  in  Egypt,  and  was  brought  from 
thence  into  Europe  by  the  French  and 
English  troops:  it  is  undoubtedly  conta- 
gious. Another  foira  is  the  Gonorrhoeal 
Ophthalmia.  ^See  Gonorrhoea).  3rd,  the 
Rheumatic,  which  results  from  cold,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sclerotica ; this  may 
be  divided  into  the  Catarrho-rheumatic, 
which  is  active  inflammation,  embracing 
the  mucous  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  eye ; 
ih.e  Erysipelatous,  which  is  a modification  of 
conjunctival  inflammation  ; and  Pustulous, 
an  inflamation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
attended  with  the  formation  of  pustules. 
4th,  the  Scrofulous  or  Strumous,  an  exter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  eye,  occurring  in 
scrofulous  subjects.  6th,  ’in  this  division 
we  have  three  varieties,  the  Variolous,  the 
Morbillus,  and  the  Scarlatinous,  the  first 
occurring  in  small  pox,  the  second  m 
Aieasles,  and  the  third  in  scarlatina.  6th, 
External ; and  7th,  the  Internal;  the 
first  being  inflammation  of  the  outer  coats 
of  the  eye ; and  the  second,  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  texture  of  the 
eyeballs, 

Ophthalmodinia,  Ophthaloplegia,  and 
Ophthalmoptosis,  which  signify  respectively 
—the  first  pain  in  the  eye  ; the  second,  pa- 
ralysis of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the 
oyr  i and  the  third,  paralysis  of  the  globe 
of  tho  eye. 

UiuiTiiALMOSCOPB.  This  is  a newly  in- 
vented instrument,  intended  to  assist  the 
surgeon  in  his  diagnosis  of  eye  disease ; it 
consists  of  1st,  a flat  circular  mirror  with  a 
small  round  hole  in  its  centre,  and  placed  at 


one  extremity  of  a short  handle ; and  2nd 
of  a small  magnifying  glass.  In  using  this 
instrument,  the  patient  is  placed  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  and  with  his  head  slightly 
thrown  backward,  while  the  surgeon  stand- 
inje  ip  front  of  him  throws  the  light  from 


the  mirror  directly  on  the  eye,  making  his 
observations  on  the  state  of  this  organ 
through  the  perforated  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing medium.  When  necessary,  he  makes 
use  of  the  magnifier,  holding  it  against  the 
back  of  the  mirror,  so  as  to  intervene  be- 
tAveen  his  own  eje  and  the  perforation. 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  eye  by  this  in- 
strument is,  necessarily,  much  more  power- 
ful than  any  Avhich  could  be  obtained  in  tha 
ordinary  way. 

Opisthotonos  (Greek  opistheo,  back- 
wards, and  teino,  to  bend).  Tetanus  of  the 
exterior  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  bent 
rigidly  backwards.  See  Tetanus. 

Opium.  This  is  the  pailially  dried  juice 
of  the  white  or  Eastern  Poppy — the  Papaver 
Somniferum,  of  the  natural  order  Papa- 
veraceae;  it  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  un- 
ripe capsule,  from  which  a white  juice 
exudes,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  tears  on 
the  edges  of  the  incisions ; this  is  scraped 
off,  put  into  earthen  vessels,  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  then  worked  up,  with  a wooden 
spatula,  in  the  sun,  until  it  attains  a proper 
consistency;  it  is  then  formed  into  cakes, 
and  wrapped  up  in  tobacco  or  poppy  leaves, 
in  which  state  it  is  the  Opium  of  commerce, 
having,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  assumed  a 
dark  colour.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  drug  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
materia  medica;  w^e  obtain  our  supply  of  it 
chiefly  from  Turkey  and  India,— that  from 
the  former  country  is  generally  preferred : 
applied  externally,  it  acts  as  a sedatii^e, 
lulling  pain ; given  internally,  in  moderate 
doses,_  its  first  elfect  is  that  of  an  excitant ; 
it  quickens  the  pulse,  and  increases  the 
leat  of  the  skin ; but  these  symptoms  are 
soon  folloAved  by  a diminution  of  sensibility, 
and  a tendency  to  sleep  ; if  pain  is  present, 
it  is  abated  or  altogether  banished,  irrita- 
don  is  diminished,  and  the  muscular  system 
relaxed ; the  secretion  of  the  bowels  is  les- 
sened by  it,  but  that  of  the  skin  increased, 
and  thus  it  acts  as  a sudorific.  When  taken 
continually  in  small  doses  it  causes  a kind 
of  intoxication  ; in  over-doses  it  is  a narcotic 
poison,  causing  deep  sleep,  with  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  results  in 
coma  and  death.  (For  treatment,  in  such  a 
case,  see  Poisons). 

Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  best  anodyne 
and  soporific  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 
but  on  certain  systems  its  action  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  w'^e  commonly  look 
for,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  watch  its 
effects  very  carefully ; bearing  in  mind  that 
Its  primary  operation  is  that  of  a stimulant, 
w^e  should  avoid  giving  it  in  a sta  e of  high 
fever,  or  inflammation;  a parched  torfgue 
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and  a dry  skin,  should  generally  forbid  its 
use ; but  if  there  is  only  moderate  fever, 
with  a moist  skin,  and  no  cerebral  disorder, 
it  may  be  safely  administered  to  alleviate 
pain  and  subdue  irritation:  in  bronchitis, 
combined  with  Camphor  and  Ipecacuanha— 
as  in  Paregoric  and  Dover’s  Powder;  in 
cancer,  delirium  tremens,  and  all  neu- 
ralgic disorders,  it  is  constantly  prescribed; 
in  convulsive  disorders,  it  is  given  as  an 
antispasmodic ; in  many  cases  as  a dia- 
phoretic; and  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
alone,  or  combined  with  astringents,  there 
is  no  medicine  so  good  as  tliis. 

The  narcotic  properties  of  this  drug  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  alkaloid,  Morphia 
(which  see)  ; of  this,  good  Opium  contains 
about  12  per  cent ; it  is  somewhat  less 
stimulating  in  its  action  than  the  juice  of 
the  poppy,  of  which  it  is  the  most  active 
principle  in  combination  with  M.econio  Acid 
(which  see). 

The  common  dose  of  Opium  for  an  adult 
is  from  1 to  3 grains  ; for  children,  it  should 
be  given  in  very  minute  doses,  if  at  all ; but 
it  is  best  avoided  altogether : of  the  mischief 
which  results  from  the  practice  of  giving 
children  “sleeping-stuff,”  we  have  already 
spoken  under  the  head  of  Godfrey’ s Cordial, 
&c.,  and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
again  warning  our  readers  against  a most 
pernicious  custom.  Opiates  should  never 
be  given  to  the  young,  except  there  is  a 
pressing  necessity  for  them,  and  then  very 
carefully,  and  not  often.  There  are  many 
officinal  pieparations  of  Opium ; we  give  a 
list  of  the  principal,  with  tneir  doses : — 
Extract,  | a grain  to  3 grains;  Pill,  5 to  10 
grains : the  same,  with  Calomel,  5 to  10 
grains;  Lozenges  contain  each  1-lOth  of  a 
grain  of  the  Extract;  Confection,  10  to  60 
grains;  Tincture  (Laudanum),  10  to  30 drops; 
Ammoniated  Tincture,  about  i drachm; 
Wine.  lO  to  60  minims;  Battley's  Sedative 
Liquor,  5 to  20  minims ; Black  Drop  {Guttce 
Nigra),  6 to  10  minims. 

xhere  are  Bevei*al  preparations  which  owe 
their  chief  activity  to  the  Opium  whicn  they 
contain,  although  the  name  of  the  drug 
does  not  anpear  in  their  titles : such  are  the 
Compound  Powders  of  Ipecacuanna  and 
Kino : the  Compound  Ipecacuanha  Pills, 
and  Pills  of  Ipecacuanha  with  Squills , also, 
the  Compound  Soap  and  Storax  Pills ; the 
Compound  Powder  of  Challl  with  Opium, 
much  used  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea;  and 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor — Pare- 
goric Elixir. 

The  chief  preparations  of  Opium  em- 
ployed externally  are  the  Opiate  Enema, 
liuinient,  Ointment,  and  Plaister , the 


Ointment  of  Galls  with  Opium,  is  an  excel- 
lent application  for  Piles, 

Any  medicine  which  acts  like  Opium  in 
producing  sleep,  &c.,  is  called  an  Opiate, 
and  the  principle  procured  by  digesting 
Opium  in  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  product,  is  termed  Opiane, 
or  Narcotine  ; sometimes,  Salt  of  Berosnes, 
from  the  name  of  its  discoverer. 

Opium-eating  has  in  this,  as  in  other 
countries,  assumed  the  character  of  a dis- 
ease ; by  many  persons  it  is  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  We  have  known  as  much  as 
a drachm  taken  in  a day.  Those  who  are 
habituated  to  the  use  of  this  deadly  drug 
require  constantly  increasing  doses,  and 
become  in  time,  like  spirit- drinkers,  com- 
plete wrecks  both  in  body  and  mind.  They 
generally  begin  with  small  quantities,  just 
enough  to  lull  bodily  pain,  or  soothe  mental 
disquietude ; but  the  habit,  if  encouraged, 
grows  upon,  and  eventually  enslaves  them. 
A confirmed  opium-eater  cannot  be  long- 
lived,  and  we  would  most  earnestly  warn 
our  readers  against  the  commencement  of 
so  pernicious  a practice. 

Opobalsam.  The  most  precious  of  all 
the  Balsams,  commonly  known  as  the  Balm 
of  Gilead  (which  see). 

Opopanax.  a gum  resin  obtained  from 
the  Opopanax  Ghironium,  a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Umbellifferce,  which  grows 


wild  in  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  th(> 
Levant.  It  was  formerly  held  in  estima?? 
tion  as  beneficial  in  hypoebordriasis,  hys^? 
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tfria,  and  asthma ; it  was  also  used  as  an 
emmenagogue,  but  modern  practice  has 
nearly  discarded  it  as  a remedy  of  very 
feeble  powers. 

Opodeldoc.  This  is  the  Compound  Soap 
Liniment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  being  a 
solution  of  Soap  in  Alcohol,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Camphor,  Oil  of  Rosemary,  and 
strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia ; it  is  an  excel- 
lent application  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c., 
and  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  cases 
in  which  counter-irritation  is  required.  See 
LinimcntSy  Soap. 

Oppilation  (Latin  oppiloy  to  close  up). 
An  old  term  for  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
but  chiefly  of  the  perspiration.  Medicines 
which  had  the  efiect  of  closing  the  pores  of 
the  skin  were  termed  Oppillatives. 

Oppoxens  Pollicis.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist,  &c.,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  thumb,  which,  by  means  of  it,  is 
brought  inwards,  so  as  to  meet  the  fingers. 

Optic  (Greek  optomai,  to  see).  Belonging 
to  the  sight ; a term  applied  to  the  second 
;mir  of  nerves,  to  the  two  thalami  of  the 
' )rain,  and  to  the  foramina  of  the  sphenoid 
)one,  through  w'h'ich  the  optic  nerves  pass. 

Optics Is  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  treats  of  the  relation  between 
light  and  the  organs  of  vision.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  about  it  in  this  work 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Bye  and 
Sight. 

Optical  Delusions.  Are  the  result  of 
a disordered  action  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  disease  affect- 
ing the  brain,  or  the  optic  nerves,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  delicate  machinery  by 
means  of  which  we  see;  or  they  may  be 
occasioned  by  sympathy  with  disordered 
functions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  stomach. 
These  delusions  vary  considerably  in  their 
manifestations  ; it  may  be  that  half  an 
object,  or  half  a word  in  reading  only,  is 
perceived,  or  real  objects  in  a distorted  or 
exaggerated  manner,  or  those  which  are 
altogether  unreal ; floating  specks,  flashes  of 
light,  &c.,  before  the  eyes,  come  properly 
under  the  denomination  of  such  delusions, 
which  are  often  the  result  of  biliary  de- 
rangements, and  may  frequently  be  removed 
by  a Blue  Pill  and  a Black  Draught  or  two. 
See  Diseases  of  the  Bye. 

Ora  Serrata.  A dentated  line  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses (see  Eyelids) 

Orange.  This  plant,  whose  delicious 
pulpy  fruit  is  so  universal  an  article  of  con- 
sumption, is  the  Citrus  Aurantium  of  bota- 
nists, belonging  to  the  natural  order 


iaceoe  ; it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  every 
region  of  the  earth  where  there  is  suffident 
warmth  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  our 
chief  supply  comes  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Azores,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 


terranean. The  China  Orange,  of  which 
the  St.  Michael’s  appears  to  be  a variety,  is 
perhaps  the  most  delicious,  and  this  is 
grown  largely  in  Malta  and  Provence.  The 
juice  of  the  sweet  Orange  which  consists 
principally  of  mucilage,  sugar  and  citric 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  vege- 
tible  juices  known;  it  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  invalids,  who,  however,  should  not 
swallow  the  cellular  pulp  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed, as  this  is  indigestible,  and  is  likely 
to  produce  disorders  of  the  bowels,  through 
which  it  passes  unchanged. 

The  part  of  the  Orange  which  is  chiefly 
used  medicinally  is  the  rind,  and  the  kind 
which  is  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  Seville 
Orange,  which  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
bitter,  posssessing  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
slightly  astringent  properties,  it  is  much 
prescribed  in  combination  with  stronger 
bitters,  such  as  Gentian,  and  Quinine,  and 
makes  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  ad- 
mininistration  of  Epsom  and  other  neutral 
salts,  which  it  renders  less  oflfensive  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  Orange  marmalade 
upon  bread  is  a good  breakfast  diet  for 
dyspeptic  patients ; and  the  Confection  of 
Orange  Peel,  in  doses  of  from  1 to  4 drachms 
may  also  be  taken  by  such  with  advantage. 
The  Infusion  may  be  easily  made  by  pour- 
ing on  an  ounce  of  the  dried  Peel  a pint 
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of  water,  and  letting  it  stand  nntil  cold, 
then  strain  and  take  as  a stomachic  a wine- 
glassful  twiee  a day;  a little  lump  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  mil  render  it  more  pleasant  to 
take,  oyrup  ^ Orange  is  made  by  infusing 
2|  ounces  of  the  dried  Peel  in  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  and  add  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
boil  for  ten  minutes  ; chiefly  used  for  sweet- 
ening and  flavouring  summer  drinks  and 
medieines;  for  Orangeade  (see  Beverages). 
The  Oil  of  Orange  Peel,  is  also  used  for 
flavouring  chiefly,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
stomachic  on  sugar  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 
drops.  The  dose  of  the  Tincture  is  from  1 to 
3 drachms,  and  of  the  Powdered  Peel  from 
5 to  30  grains.  Orange  flowers  and  their 
distilled  Oil,  and  Waters,  are  chiefly  used  as 
perfumes,  but  they  are  also  regarded  as 
anti-spasmodic,  and  to  some  extent  ano- 
dyne; the  Water  is  given  on  the  continent 
for  hysteria,  in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 ounces. 
Orange  Teas  are  the  immature  fruit  of  some 
kinds  of  Oranges,  they  are  used  for  Issues 
(which  see). 

OiiAXGE  Skin  is  a term  applied  to  the 
deep  yellow  hue,  sometimes  observable  in 
the  skin  of  a newly-bora  infant ; it  is  termed 
by  Sauvages  Ephelis  lutea. 

OiiBicuLAiiES  (Latin  orhictilus^  a little 
orb).  The  name  applied  to  two  muscles  of 
the  face,  termed  0.  oris  and  0.  palpebrarum., 
the  flrst  constituting  the  substance  of  the 
lips,  and  the  last  arising  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital  process,  and  inserted 
into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone ; this  it  is  which  efiects  the  clos- 
ing of  the  eye.  From  the  same  root  we 
have  Orbicular  Os,  the  small  orbed  bone  of 
the  ear,  and  Orbicularis  ciliaris,  the  white 
circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  ligament, 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  choroid 
and  iris.  (See  Etje.)  The  cavity  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  this  organ  is  lodged,  is 
termed  tne  Orbit. 

Orchis  (Greek  for  the  testes).  Hence  the 
term  Monorchid,  applied  to  the  person  with 
but  one  testicle,  Orchitis,  inflammation  of 
the  Testes,  and  Orchotomy,  removal  of  one 
or  more  testicle  (see  Castration). 

Orchis  Mascula.  The  Male  Orchis,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Orchidacece,  from 
the  roots  of  Avhich,  and  some  allied  species, 
is  obtained  the  Salep  of  commerce,  a nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  farina,  much  used  m 
the  East  as  food,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  also.  When  carefully  prepared,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet  for  a weakly 
or  convalescent  person  (see  Salep) . 

A Cut  of  the  male  Orchis  is  inserted  in 
next  column  • it  is  a common  English  plant. 


Organ  (Greek  organum).  Apart  which 
has  a determinate  office  in  the  animal  eco» 
nomy.  We  divide  organs  into  1st,  those  of 
Circulation,  as  the  heart,  and  arteries, 
veins,  capillaries,  &c.  2nd,  of  Absorption^ 
as  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  the 
lacteals,  &c.  3rd,  of  Sensation,  as  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  skin,  &c. ; in  this  we  in- 
clude the  muscular  system.  4th,  of  Diges- 
tion, as  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, &c.  5th,  of  Respiration,  as  the 
lungs,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  &c.  6 th, 

the  Voice,  as  the  larynx,  the  cartilages  and 
muscles  of  the  throat,  &c.  7th,  of  Secretion, 
as  the  liver  for  the  bile,  the  kidneys  for  the 
urine,  the  lachrymal  glands  for  the  tears, 
&c.  8th,  of  Generation,  as  the  testes, 
pelvis,  &c.,  in  the  male ; the  pubendum, 
uterus,  &c.,  in  the  female. 

Organic  Molecules.  A term  applied  to 
certain  floating  bodies  said  to  exist  in  the 
male  semen,  and  which  have  been  regarded 
as  primordial  monads  of  peculiar  activity, 
existing  throughout  all  nature,  and  consti- 
tuting the  nutritive  elements  of  living 
matter.  Dr.  Darwin  termed  these  vital 
germs. 

Origanum.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  in  which  are  the  common  and  sweet 
Marjoram  (which  see). 

Origin  (Latin  origo).  The  commence- 
ment of  a muscle  from  any  part,  its  attach- 
ment to  the  part  it  moves  is  called  its 

insertion  (see  Muscle). 

Ormskirk  Medicine.  A reputed  remedy 
for  canine  madness,  first  prepared  by  a Mr. 
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Rill,  of  Oraiikirk;  it  is  said  to  consist  of 
Prepared  Chalk,  ^ an  ounce ; Armenian 
Bole,  3 drachms  ; Alum,  10  grains  ; Ele- 
campane Root,  powdered,  1 drachm  ; Oil  of 
Aniseed,  6 drops ; it  is  ordered  to  bo  taken 
in  fresh  milk  and  water,  every  day  for  six 
successive  mornings. 

ORTHorN.ff:A  (Greek  orthos,  erect, 
and  pneo,  to  breathe).  An  affection  in 
which  breathing  can  only  take  place  when 
the  patient  is  in  an  erect  position.  See 
Asthma. 

Os  or  Ossis  (Latin  for  hone).  From  this 
root  we  have  Ossification,  the  formation  of 
bone,  the  first  development  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Carpenter,  “is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  a cartilaginous  structure,  which 
occupies  the  place  the  bone  is  afterwards  to 
take ; and  it  has  commonly  been  considered 
that  the  bone  is  formed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  cartilage,  or  gristle.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  none  of 
the  cartilage — chondrine — can  be  found  in 
perfect  bone.  The  process  of  true  bone  for- 
mation always  commences  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  blood  vessels,  which  pass 
down  into  canals  excavated  in  the  substance 
of  the  cartilage ; the  spots  where  these  vas- 
cular canals  are  especially  developed,  are 
termed  centres  of  ossification.  We  usually 
find  one  of  these  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
of  a long  bone,  and  one  at  each  end ; in  the 
fiat  bones  there  is  generally  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  surface,  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  principal  projections.  Up  to  the 
period  when  the  bone  attains  its  full  dimen- 
sions, the  parts  which  contain  the  distinct 
centres,  are  not  connected  by  osseous  (bony) 
union,  but  only  by  cartilage,  so  that  they 
fall  apart  when  this  decomposes  ; the  pur- 
pose is  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  bone,  by  the  growth  of  cartilage  be- 
tween its  detached  portions,  which  carti- 
lage may  give  place  to  bony  structure  when 
there  is  no  further  need  of  increase.”  Such 
is  the  theory  of  bone  formation,  according 
to  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  the  ^ day,  it  differs  somewhat  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  re- 
ceived, but  this  difference  is  net  material 
to  the  purpose  of  a work  like  the  present. 
In  addition  to  what  is  here  given,  and  the 
remarks  made  on  the  subject  under  the 
head  Bone,  we  may  observe  that  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  component  particles  of 
bone  after  its  complete  formation  is  effected 
appear  to  go  on  verj'  slowly,  unless  a more 
rapid  process  is  necessary  for  the  reparation 
of  an  injury,  such  as  a Fracture,  which 
see.  As  persons  advance  in  years,  the  depo- 
sition of  animal  matter  in  the  bones  gives 


place  to  a great  extent  to  that  of  a mineral 
character,  so  that  the  bones  become  harder 
and  more  brittle,  and  if  broken  are  not  so 
likely  to  unite  and  become  serviceable  again. 
The  joints  in  old  age  become  stiff  and  rigid, 
from  this  cause ; and  osseous  deposits  often 
take  place  in  structures  Avhich  hitherto  had 
been  quite  free  from  such.  Thus  we  have 
Ossification  of  the  heart,  about  the  valves 
especially,  and  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  Angina  pectoris, 
(which  see).  Many  of  the  diseases  of  old 
age  originate  in  this  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  arteries,  and  consequent  loss  of 
vital  power  necessary  to  keep  a healthful 
state  of  the  circulation.  Another  part 
which  is  very  likely  to  become  partially  os- 
sified is  the  larynx.  Deposits  of  earthy 
matter,  analogous  to  bone  in  certain  osseous 
affections,  has  been  called  Osteo-sarcoma. 
The  simple  absorption  of  bone,  unaccom- 
panied by  secretion  of  pus — the  process  by 
which  nature  accomplishes  the  removal  of 
the  milk  teeth,  &c.,  has  been  termed  Osteo- 
anabrosis.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  bones  is  termed  Osteology  ; a description  of 
them.  Osteography,  the  growth  of  bones , 
and  the  ossific  diathesis,  or  affection  in  which 
soft  parts  become  indurated  by  a deposit  of 
osseus  matter,  is  Osthexia.  From  the  same 
root  08  or  ossis,  which,  no  doubt,  comes 
from  the  Greek  osteon,  we  have  also  the 
terms  Osteoma,  a bony  tumour ; Ostitis, 
inflammation  of  the  bone ; and  Ostiopce- 
dium,  an  osseous  or  stony  mass,  into  which 
the  foetus  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been 
converted  in  the  uterus. 

Ossa  Alha,  the  name  given  by  Van  Hil- 
mont  to  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  na- 
tural salt  of  the  urine  in  the  production  of 
the  calculus  ; it  is  the  same  as  that  which 
Paracelsus  termed  tartar. 

Oscheocele  (Greek  osJceon,  the  sci'otum, 
and  kele,  a tumour).  Hernia,  when  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  is  so  called.  See 
Hernia. 

Oscillation  (Latin  oscillum,  an  image 
swung  upon  ropes).  This  term  Avas  applied 
by  Boerhaave  to  muscular /m7«5;ViVy(Avhich 
se^. 

OsciTANCY  (Latin  osceVo,  to  gape).  Yawn- 
ing or  Gaping  (which  see). 

Osthea  (Greek  ostrakon,  a shell).  The 
Latin  name  of  the  oyster,  the  burnt  shell 
fo  Avhich  is  sometimes  used  as  an  absorbent, 
under  the  name  Calx  e testis.  Lime  from 
shells. 

Otalgia  Otitis  (Greek  otos,  the  ear, 
and  algos,  pain).  Pain  in  the  ear,  which 
may  be  dmded  into  internal  and  external 
the  last  of  which  generally  ends  in  suppu- 
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ration,  or  what  is  commonly  called  an  im~ 
posthume  or  impostenie  in  the  head  ; a term 
corrupted  from  aposteme.  When  this  be- 
comes chronic  it  is  called  Ottorrlima  (which 
see),  also  Ear  and  Ear-ache. 

Otto,  or  Attar  or  Hoses.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  oil  of  roses  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  petals  ; it  is  well  known  as  a 
powerful  and  delicious  odour,  but  has  not, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. 

Ovum  (Latin  for  an  egg).  A small  vesicle 
within  the  ovarium,  containing  the  embryo 
or  elements  of  the  foetus.  Hence  Ovales.,  a 
term  applied  to  a foramen  between  the 
auricles  of  the  foetus ; Oviduct^  a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Fallopian  tube, 
which  conducts  the  ovum  to  tlie  uterus  ; 
Oviparous,  applied  to  animals  which  produce 
their  young  in  eggs:  Ovorum  testa,  egg- 
shells. Ovarium,  diminutive  of  ov'um,  is  an 
ovary,  or  seed  vessel.  The  ovaries,  anciently 
called  Testes  ]\[uliebris,  are  the  two  oval 
Dodies  placed  in  the  broad  ligament  (see 
Testes).  Ovaliger  means  a little  egg,  the 
name  of  a kind  of  hydatid  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  artiulation  of  the  wrist  (see 
Ibldalid).  Ovulum  also  means  a little  egg, 
and  is  applied  to  a cell  of  the  Ovarium  at- 
tached to  this  organ  by  what  is  called  the 
cicatrix. 

UuRETic  Acid  (Greek  ouron,  urine).  An 
.cid  discovered  by  Proust  and  Pergmann, 
and  shown  by  Kalproth  to  be  bi-phosphate 
of  soda. 

Ox  Gall.  Some  years  ago  the  Gall  or 
Bile  of  the  O.v  was  quite  a fashionable  re- 
medy for  habitual  constipation;  in  many 
cases  it  was  undoubtedly  found  servicable, 
but  not  perhaps  in  the  majority,  and  it 
therefore  fell  very  much  into  disuse.  Where 
there  is  a want  of  tone  in  the  stomach,  and 
especially  with  pregnant  women,  it  often 
acts  extremely  well ; it  may  be  prepared 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  following 
manner : Buy  a Gall  bladder  and  turn  out 
the  contents  in  a shallow  vessel,  of  metal  is 
best ; put  it  in  an  oven  and  let  it  evaporate 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
into  pills,  of  which  one  or  two,  of  5 grains, 
each,  may  be  taken  twice  a day. 

Oxalic  Acid.  An  acid  found  in  the 
state  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  roots  of 
several  plants;  and  in  the  state  of  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  and  some  species  of  Ru- 
mex.  Its  salts  are  called  Oxalates.  The 
Essential  Salts  of  Lemons,  or  Salt  of  Sorrel, 
is  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  til p basis  of  the  Mulberry  Calcu- 
l®«,  gee 


As  poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid  is  not  of  un* 
frequent  occurrence,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  Epsom  Salts,  a few 
simple  directions  for  such  an  emergency  had 
better  be  given  here.  When  a large  dose  of 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  first  and 
almost  immediate  effect  is  complete  prostra- 
tion of  strength ; the  patient  sinks  at  once 
into  a state  of  collapse,  and  dies  within  half 
an  hour  after  taking  the  poison ; severe  pain 
at  the  stomach,  and  vomiting,  sometimes 
precede  this  state  of  stupor,  but  not  always. 
^Yhen  there  is  vomiting,  the  expelled  matter 
is  very  acid  and  dark  in  colour.  In  such  a 
case,  only  the  most  prompt  measures  can  be 
of  any  service  ; the  knowledge  that  Oxalic 
Acid  (in  itself  readily  soluble),  forms,  in 
combination  with  lime  and  magnesia,  in- 
soluble, and  comparatively  inert  compounds, 
teaches  us  that  Chalk  or  Whitening  is  the  best 
remedy  ; and,  happily,  one  or  other  of  these 
substances  is  generally  at  hand;  if  not, 
some  old  ilortar  scraped  from  the  crevices  of 
a wall  may  be  mixed  up  with  water  and 
swallowed.  Vomiting  should  be  by  all 
means  excited,  and  plenty  of  water  given  to 
dilute  the  poison,  and  favour  its  rejection 
from  the  stomach.  In  the  collapsed  stage, 
stimulants  will  be  required — Brandy  is  the 
best;  should  the  patient  survive,  there  is 
likely  to  be  great  irritability  of  the  stomach 
for  some  time  ; for  this,  soothing  demulcent 
drinks,  and  a milk  diet  should  be  gi  ven,  and 
a few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

Oxides.  (Greek  oxgs,  acid  or  sharp). 
These  are  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen, 
with  substances  which  are  neither  acids  nor 
salts;  they  were  formerly  called  calces. 
In  medicine,  the  metallic  oxides  are  an  im- 
portant class  of  bodies ; they  are  distin- 
guished by  certain  prefixes,  which  denote 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, such  as  prot-oTiHQ,  ^?e^^^•oxide,  trit" 
oxide,  &c  .,  these  three  meaning  first,  second, 
and  third.  AVhen  the  base  is  saturated  with 
oxygen  it  is  called  a^^r-oxide,  per  denoting 
vei’}''  much. 

OxYCROCEUM.  A warm  discutient  plaister, 
consisting  of  Wax,  Kosin,  Pitch,  Turpen- 
tine, Sa&on,  and  several  Gums;  at  one 
time  much  used  as  a stimulating  application. 

Oxygen  (Greek  oxys,  and  gennao  to 
generate).  The  name  of  a gas  which  forma 
about  a fifth  proportion  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  is  essential  to  the  respiration  of  all 
animals ; the  above  name  was  given  to  it 
by  Lavoisier,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  sole  generator  of  acidity  , as  it  was 
supposed  also  to  be  the  sole  suppoiter  o,. 
combustion.  Modem  sC-'Chtifio  lesearq 
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haye  proved  that  neither  hypothesis  is 
quite  correct,  although  sufficiently  so  per- 
haps to  justify  the  name  applied  to  this  gas. 
Oxygen  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  binoxide  of  manganeze  by 
the  application  of  heat ; but  in  a more  pure 
state  for  chemical  investigation,  or  analysis, 
from  chlorate  of  potash.  Oxygen  has  been 
described  as  a permanently  clastic  fluid 
invisible,  inodorous,  and  a little  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  which  it  forms  in 
union  wdth  azote  or  nitrogen.  Water 
contains  about  89  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it 
exists  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts, salts  and  oxides.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  water,  and  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
It  has  a powerful  attraction  for  most  of  the 
siayple  substances,  especially  for  the  electric 
positive  bodies  ; the  act  of  combining  with 
which  is  called  oxidization.  The  compounds 
tlius  formed  are  divided  into  Acids  and 
Oxides;  among  the  latter  are  the  alkalies, 
and  almost  all  salifiable  bases.  Pure  Oxygen 
is  too  highly  stimulating  for  animal  exist- 
ence, although  a certain  proportion  of  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  precisely  according  to 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  nitrogen, 
that  the  air  we  breathe  is  healthful  or 
otherwise.  Oxygen  is  evolved  from  trees 
and  plants  by  the  action  of  the  sun’ s rays  on 
the  moistened  leaves;  and  these  leaves, 
while  they  give  out  Oxygen,  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  ; just  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  animals,  and  thus  the 
balance  is  maintained. 

Oxygen  has  been  called  by  Priestley, 
Oephlogisticated  air;  Scheele,  Empyreal 
air  ; Condorcet,  Vitalair  : (for  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  it,  see  Gases.) 

Oxygenation.  Is  a term  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  oxidation;  it  differs 
from  it,  however,  in  having  a more  general 
import,  every  union  with  oxygen  being  an 
Oxygenation ; whereas,  oxidation  takes  place 
only  when  an  oxide  is  formed.  There  are 
several  other  compound  terms  which  imply 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  such  as  Oxy-iodine- 
a name  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  anhydros- 
iodic  acid ; compounds  of  Oxvgen  and 
its  compounds  with  metallic  bases  were 
called  Oxyiodes,  and  sometimes  lodates : 
Oxy~Muriatic  Acid,  the  former  name  of 
Chlorine  (which  see) ; Oxy prussic  Acid,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  Chloro-cyanic  or 
C.Frussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed  that 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  had  acquired  oxygen 
in  being  mixed  with  chlorine.  Another 
class  of  terms  compounded  of  Oxy  had  re- 
ferred to  acuteness  of  sense  or  functions ; 
thus  Oxyopia,  signifies  acuteness  of  sight ; 
Oxyphoma,  sharpness  or  slirillness  of  voice. 


Then,  again,  this  prefix  nlay  have  reference 
to  shape,  as  Oxyurus  (sharp-tailed),  the 
Vermicular  Ascaris,  a parasitic  animal  some- 
times found  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages 
the  intestines,  &c.,  (see  Worms).  ’ 

^ OxYMEL.  Is  a compound  of  Honey  and 
Vinegar,  very  useful  in  some  forms  of 
ca^^arrh  and  cough;  it  may  be  either 
used  alone,  or  combined  with  other 
medicines. 

Simple  Oxymel  is  made  by  boiling  together 
5 pounds  of  Honey,  with  8 ounces  ofWater, 
and  7 ounces  of  Acetic  Acid:  and  Oxymel 
of  Squills,  which  is  more  expectorant,  is 
made  by  mixing  | a pound  of  Honey  witli 
4 ounces  of  Vinegar  of  Squills,  and  applying 
heat  to  effect  a combination  of  the  ingi’c- 
dients.  See  Squills. 

Oy.sters.  Dr.  Paris  altogether  condemns 
these,  to  most  palates,  delicious  testaceans,  as 
a food  for  invalids,  but  on  this  subject,  as  ot 
many  others,  doctors  differ,  for  some  recom^ 


mend  them  strongly;  that  they  are  very 
nutritious,  especially  when  uncooked,  is  ge- 
nerally conceded ; but  some  stomachs  there 
are  which  cannot  readily  digest  them,  and 
others  which,  although  they  may  be  ex- 
tremely delicate,  do  so  easily;  so  that  with- 
out a trial  one  can  scarcely  tell  how  they 
will  suit  a particular  patient ; and  as  they 
seldom  or  ever,  like  some  shell  fish,  cause 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  there  can  be 
little  danger  in  making  the  trial ; only  one 
or  two  should  be  taken  at  a meal,  and  the 
allowance  gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight, 
taken  raw  with  a little  pepper,  and  vinegar 
if  agreeable. 

_ OzASNA  (Greek  oze,  a stench).  An  ulcer 
situated  in  the  nose  discharging  a foetid 
purulent^  matter,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  caries  of  the  bones.  To  render 
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the  foetor  of  this  discharge  less  offensive  a 
lotion  composed  of  chloride  of  Zinc  and 
Eose  Water  may  be  used;  about  2 grains 
of  tho  former  to  1 ounce  of  the  latter  will 
be  the  proper  strength ; it  should  he  in- 
jected upwards  through  the  nostrils  with  a 
small  syringe,  or  poured  into  the  hand  and 
snuffed  up  two  or  three  times  a day ; or, 
inject  simple  red  wash  (Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Tincture  of  Lavender  and  Water),  and  im- 
proving the  general  health  with  alteratives, 
and  frequent  use  of  Glycerine.  Chief  in- 
ternal remedy  : — Iodide  of  Potassium,  24 
grains  ; Bi-carbonate  of  Potash,  2 drachms; 
Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  3 
ounces;  Water,  5 oiuices  : two  tablespoon- 
fuls 3 times  a day.  Iodide  of  Potassium  to 
be  gradually  increased. 

OzMAZOME  (Greek  osme^  odour,  and  zomos^ 
broth).  A peculiar  principle  obtained  from 
muscular  fibre,  having  the  taste  and  smell 
of  broth  ; it  is  on  this  that  the  peculiar  aud 
agreeable  flavour  of  cooked  meat  depends. 
It  is  most  manifestly  developed  in  decoc- 
tions of  meat,  such  as  soups,  gravies,  &c. 

OzMiUM  (Greek  osme).  A new  metal 
discovered  among  platinum,  and  so  named 
from  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its 
oxide. 

OzMTTNDA  Regalis,  or  Eoyol  Fern,  is  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  I'llices,  or  ferns, 


whose  root-stocks  were  formerly  employed 
medicinally.  They  were  thought  to  be  good 
for  the  rickets,  scrofula,  and  worms ; but 
are  not  now  held  in  much  estimation. 

Ozone.  A principle  of,  or  substance  in, 
the  atmosphere,  for  the  discovery  of  which 
the  scientific  w'oi  ld  is  indebted  to  M.  Schon- 
bein ; its  liberation  appears  to  depend  very 
much  upon  that  of  electricity;  and  it  is 
generally  most  abundant  in  summer  during 
stormy  weather,  and  in  winter  when  there 
is  snow  falling.  From  the  action  of  Ozone 
on  the  respiratory  organs,  its  discoverer  con- 
siders that  it  is  likely  to  be  instrumental  in 
producing  those  catarrhal  epidemics  which 
are  known  to  prevail  frequently  wdthout  any 
assignable  cause.  Some  consider  it  to  be 
oxygen  in  a peculiar  condition.  As  yet, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  substance,  if  such 
it  be,  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of  a 
decided  opinion. 

Pabulum.  Food,  aliment.  The  animal 
heat  and  spirits  are  called  the  I’abula  vU'jS, 
or  food  of  life. 

Pain.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  Pain  as 
an  unmitigated  evil,  but  it  is  not  so ; rather 
should  we  regard  it  as  a kind,  though  some- 
times a severe  friend,  who  warns  us  of 
danger  in  the  shape  of  disease  or  injury, 
and  points  out  where  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Insensibility  to  Pain  would  be  by  no  means 
so  great  a boon  as  most  of  us  would  sup- 
pose, much  as  we  should  desire  it ; phy- 
sically, as  well  as  morally,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  suffer ; for  Pain  is  a great  teacher  of 
salutary  lessons  as  regards  our  temporal,  as 
well  as  our  eternal  welfare.  We  feel  it  in 
the  head,  or  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen,  or 
one  or  other  of  the  limbs,  and,  by  it,  we  are 
admonished  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  habits  or  mode  of  life  ; that  we  have 
eaten  or  drunk  too  much,  or  of  that  which 
is  unfit  for  us ; or  indulged  in  excesses  of 
some  kind,  or  overtasked  our  powers ; or  it 
may  be  not  exerted  or  exercised  them  suf- 
ficiently : we  have  in  some  way  impaired 
this  or  that  part  of  our  wondrously 
fashioned  structure  ; or  it  may  be  that  there 
is  some  insidious  disease  eating  into  some 
part  of  our  system,  and  sapping  our  vital 
powers,  the  only  indication  of  whose  pro- 
gress is  the  Pain  which  it  occasions. 

Sensibility  to  Pain  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  same  patient ; it  is  most  severe 
when  the  nerve  itself  is  the  seat  of  disease 
or  injury,  as  in  tic  doloreux  and  other 
fonns  of  neuralgia ; most  usually  it  is 
sympathetic,  the  nerves  being  only  affected 
as  the  organs  of  sensation,  through  which 
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til  Pdin  niuat  necessarily  be  felt.  Next  to 
any  affection  of  the  nerves  themselves,  that 
of  the  bones  and  joints  probably  causes  the 
greatest  suffering,  probably  on  account  of 
their  un}'ielding  nature ; when  swollen  by 
disease  they  press  upon  the  nerves,  and  so 
produce  this  result.  Some  parts  which  are 
most  insynsible  in  a state  of  health  are 
most  actively  sensitive  when  they  become 
inflamed  : such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  also  with  the  bones, 
joints,  and  teeth. 

Regarded  as  a symptom^  we  may  say 
that  Pain  in  active  inflammation,  as  well  as 
in  its  hysterical  simulations,  is  always  pre- 
sent and  prominent ; it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
felt  in  congestion  of  any  part ; in  all  ma- 
lignant affections  it  is  generally  very  acute ; 
in  most  kinds  of  fever  it  is  complained  of 
in  the  limbs  and  back ; in  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia  we  have  it  in  the  stomach,  as  we 
do  also  in  _ colic  and  spasms  of  that  part ; 
“ a stitch  in  the  side,”  as  Pain  there  is 
commonly  called,  may  be  owing  to  flatu- 
lency, and  when  it  is  in  the  chest,  and  in- 
creased by  inspiration,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  a broken  rib.  Griping  in  the 
bowels  may  be  due  to  colic,  or  to  the  pre- 
puce of  some  acrid  kind  of  food,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  to 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  cholera ; throbbing 
Pains  in  the  temple,  darting  or  shooting 
Pains  in  the  breast,  flying  Pains  about  the 
shoulders  and  elsewhere,  dull  heavy  Pains 
in  the  head,  and  a hundred  other  Pains  that 
could  be  named,  are  all  characteristic  of 
some  particular  form  of  disease,  although 
they  do  not  all  indicate  the  exact  parts  to 
which  the  disease  is  referable,  they  may  be 
nervous  sensations  telling  that  mischief  is 
going  on  somewhere,  and  calling  on  the 
sufferer  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  apply 
remedies;  thus  headache  commonly  arises 
from  a disordered  stomach,  and  a blow  on 
the  head  will  often  cause  Pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  sickness.  ’ 

The  alleviation  of  Pain  is  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  all  medical  treatment,  and  this 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  exhaustive  nature— 
its  debilitating  effect  upon  the  constitution, 
which  is  greater  or  less,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  severity,  and  to  the  degr^  of 
nep'ous  susceptibility  of  the  patient ; it  is 
quite  possible  for  a person  to  die  of  Pain 
alone ; hence  the  value  of  anaesthetics  and 
opiates  which  deaden  sensibility,  and  render 
possible,  and  indeed  easy,  the  most  formid- 
able operations,  the  agony  of  which  could 
scarcely  bo  borne  by  weak  and  delicate 
patients  we  should  not,  however,  resort 


to  these  means  of  alleviating  Pain  too  hastily, 
or  too  frequently ; there  is  always  danger 
attending  their  use,  and  it  is  frequently 
better  for  suffering  to  be  borne  than  to  bo 
thus  relieved ; opiates  always  interfere,  more 
or  less,  with  the  action  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  functions  of  the  body;  and  under 
the  action  of  anaisthetics,  such  as  ether  and 
chloroform,  insensibility  has  resulted  in 
death.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  alleviation  of  Pain, 
must  be  well  weighed  against  the  disad- 
vantages, and  probable  danger  of  resorting 
to  the  necessary  means. 

Painter’s  Colic.  Is  the  result  of  the 
absorption  of  lead  into  the  system ; its  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  Colic  generally 
(which  see),  with  partial  paralysis  often 
superadded  : sometimes  this  latter  symptom 
will  show  itself  while  the  patient  is  in  an 
average  state  of  health,  and  previous  to,  or 
conjointly  with  the  writhing  pains  in  the 
stomach,  cramp  in  the  legs,  and  pains  in 
the  head  and  limbs ; but  more  frequently 
there  will  be  two  or  three  attacks  of  the 
Colic  before  the  paralysis  comes  on. 

Treatment.  The  same  as  in  other  forms 
of  Colic ; if  the  spasm  is  violent,  and  the 
patient  of  a full  habit,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm ; in  any  case,  warmth  should 
be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain;  friction,  with 
stimulating  liniments;  the  feet  and  legs 
should  be  placed  in  a mustard  bath,  and  a 
full  dose  of  Calomel  and  Opium  given,  fol- 
lowed in  about  an  hour  with  one  of  Castor 
Oil;  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels  frequently  affords  great  relief;  if 
they  are  not  freely  opened  by  the  above 
means,  stronger  purgatives  should  be  given, 
such  as  Colocyntn  and  Calomel,  or  1 drop  of 
Croton  Oil  with  Castor  Oil.  From  the  first 
or  second  attack  of  Painter’s  Colic  persons 
generally  recover ; but,  unless  the  occupa- 
tion is  changed,  other  attacks  will  follow, 
and  the  patient  will  become  a miserable 
cripple.  See  Palsy,  Paralysis. 

^ Painter’s  Purge.  A medicine  some- 
tirnes  given  in  the  form  of  coHc  above  de- 
scribed, and  consisting  of  \ an  ounce  of 
Senna  boiled  in  a pint  of  water,  with  | an 
ounce  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  and  4 ounces 
of  Antimonial  Wine,  added  to  the  strained 
liquor,  while  hot ; a wineglassful  may  be 
taken  every  3 or  4 hours,  until  relief  is 
obtained. 

Painting.  Very  marked  injurious  effects 
have  often  arisen  from  inhaling  the  atmo- 
sphere of  newly-painted  houses;  that  the 
head-ache,  sickness,  and  other  uneasy  feel- 
ings which  arise  from  this  will  pass  away 
and  leave  no  after  ill-effects,  is  the  belief  of 
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most  persons,  but  we  have  known  cases  in 
which  the  poison,  though  slight,  has  worked 
upon  the  system,  and  materially  affected 
the  health  through  life.  That  it  is  a poison 
wliich  is  thus  inhaled,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  circumstance  that  on  the 
delicate  lungs  of  a soug-bird  it  acts  as  such, 
causing  death  very  rapidl}  ; whether,  as 
some  say,  the  injurious  eflects  are  pioduced 
t)y  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine  used  in  oil- 
paints  or  to  the  subtle  emanations  of  the 
lead  we  cannot  say;  but  we  would  wpn 
our  readers  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  living 
or  sleeping  in  newly-painted  houses  , oi,  if 
thev  are  obliged  to  do  this,  to  admit  as 
much  fresh  air  as  possible,  and  tp  be  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit; 
children,  especially,  should  be  kept  away 
from  this  morbific  influence. 

Palate  (Latin  palatwn).  The  roof  of 
the  mouth  ; at  the  back  of  it  is  situated  the 
Soft  Palate  {velum  palatum).  The  arched 
ridge  which  forms  ..the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
ami  is  distinguished  as  the  Hard  Palate ; 
commences  behind  the  upper  teeth,  extends 
backwards,  and  merges  in  the  Soft  1 alate, 
which  is  a fold  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
lining  the  whole  of  the  mouth;  from  its 
centre  depends  the  TTvula  (which  see),  and 
from  each  side  of  which  proceed  two  other 
folds  of  membrane,  having  between  them 
the  Tonsils  (which  see)  ; these  folds,  by 
closing  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  prevent 
the  food  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  swal- 
lowed from  passing  back  into  the  mouth, 
while  the  Soft  Palate  bars  its  passage  into 
the  nose.  Those  who  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion have  frequently  small  blisters  on  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  Hard  Palate, 
for  which  no  local  application  will  be  of 
much  service.  There  is  sometimes  a con- 
genital deficiency  of  the  Hard  Palate,  and 
both  speech  and  taste  are  imperfect  in  con- 
sequence ; the  former  may  be  amended  by 
a metallic  plate  introduced  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
Sometimes  the  fissure  extends  through  the 
Soft  Palate,  and  divides  the  uvula  into  two 
parts;  this  defect  is  commonly  associated 
with  hare-lip,  and  can  only  be  repaired  by 
an  operation,  which  from  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Pergusson  and  others,  is  now 
generally  successful.  See  Nose,  Throat,  8ce. 

Palato-pharangeus.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  the  pharynx  ; it  draws  the  uvula 
down\\ard9  and  backwards,  and  closes  the 
hack  of  the  nostrils. 

Palliatives  (Latin  pallium,  the  outer 
robe  of  the  ancients).  Medicines  for  re- 
lieving pain.  These  are,  in  many  cases,  all 


that  even  the  professional  man  can  admit 
nister,  and  they  must  necessarily  form  « 
very  large  proportion  of  the  remedies  avail- 
able in  domestic  treatment,  in  which  the 
chief  aim  is,  or  ought  to  he,  to  mitigate 
pain,  and  relieve  the  most  urgent  symptoms, 
until  professional  aid  can  be  obtained.  Still, 
while  recommending  to  our  readers  the  use 
of  palliatives,  we  would  urge  upon  them 
also  the  necessity  of  due  caution,  lest  they 
“kill”  while  attempting  to  “cure.”  In 
all  cases  of  emergency,  we  say,  send  for  the 
Doctor ; but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
his  help  cannot  at  once  be  had,  resort  to 
such  palliative  medicines  and  measures,  as 
your  knowledge  and  experience,  aided  by 
these  pages,  enables  you  to  apply. 

Palm.  The  inner  and  softer  part  of  the 
hand ; the  framework  of  which,  and  of  the 
back,  is  composed  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
(see  Hand).  The  Fulmar  Arch  is  a branch 
of  the  radial  artery  which  passes  over  these 
bones ; and  the  Superficial  Fulmar  Arch  is 
a continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery,  which 
also  crosses  the  metacarpus.  The  Falmaris 
longus,  and  brevis,  are  two  muscles  of  the 
Paim,  whose  skin  is  stretched  and  contracted 
by  means  of  the  latter  of  these.  _ 

Palma  Christi.  Is  a species  of  Palin 
tree,  from  which  is  obtained  Castor  Oil 
(which  see) . 

Palm  Oil.  Is  obtained  from  the  kernel 
of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  some  other 
species  of  Palms;  it  is  thought  to  be  espe- 
cially softening  to  the  skin,  and  is  used  as 
an  external  application,  like  Olive  and 
other  bils  (which  see) . 

Palo  de  Vacca.  The  Cow-tree  of  th 


iraccas  and  Cordilleras,  whose  scientitU 

ime  is  Galactodendron  TJtile  / it  yields  an 
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abimdant  supply  of  vegetable  milk,  equal 
and  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  cow, 
only  that  it  is  slightly  viscid,  and  somewhat 
diherent  in  its  composition,  more  than  half 
of  Its  bases  being  wax  and  fibrin,  a little 
^ laagnesian  salt,  and  water ; it  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  odour.  The  natives  of 
the  countries  where  it  is  produced  drink  i". 
in  large  quantities,  and  are  said  to  grow  fat 
upon  it. 

Palpation  (Latin  palpo,  to  feel).  The 
act  of  feeling  ; a method  of  examining  the 
abdomen  by  touch  or  pressure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  size,  form,  &c. 
F rom  the  same  root  we  have  palpi,  feelers, 
as  of  some  insects  ; and  probably  also  Tal 
peora;,  the  Hyelids  (which  see). 

Palpitation  (Latin  palpito,  to  throb). 
An  increase  in  the  force  or  frequency,  or 
both,  of  the  heart’s  contraction ; when  it 
results  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  teiTued  re- 
action. Palpitation  of  the  Heart  is  a very 
common  affection ; it  may  amount  to  only 
a slight  fluttering,  or  to  a violent  beating 
or  throbbing,  and  may  be  either  regular  or 
fitful  and  uncertain ; it  is  common  with 
voung  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  especially 
m^sterical  females,  and  is  easily  brought  on 
by  any  unusual  mental  emotion,  as  well  as 
by  much  or  too  violent  bodily  exertion.  See 
Heart. 

P ALSY  Probably  contracted  from  the 

(jreek paralysis  (which  see). 

Pampinipokm  (Latin  pampinis,  a ten- 
dril, and>rm«,  likeness).  Pesembling  a 
tendiil , a name  applied  to  the  spermatic 
cord* 

Pan  (Greek  for  all).  There  are  several 
medical  terms  which  have  this  prefix,  such 
as  Fanchrestus,  applied  to  medicines  in  the 
same  sense  as  Panacea,  from  their  real  or 
presumed  general  usefulness;  Pandemic 
synonymous  with  Epidemic  ; PantagoqueL 
medicines  winch  expel  all  morbid  matters  • 
Pantaphobia,  a fear  or  dread  of  all  thino-s’ 
old  authors  use  this  term  to  express  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  Also 
J anacea  (Greek  qmn,  all,  and  akeonai, 
to  heal).  Any  drug  or  preparation  said 
to  be  a remedy  for  all  kinds  of  diseases, 

absurdity.  In  some 
ot  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find  the  name 
Panacea  applied  to  several  preparations  of 
a legitimate  character:  thus  Sulphate  of 
Potash,  was  termed  P.  Puplicatio,  and  P, 
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consistence,  and  then  beaten  up  smootll 
with  a little  sugar  and  milk ; it  is  chiefly 
used  as  food  for  Infants  (which  see). 

Pancakes.  Are  decidedly  unsuitable  for 
invalids;  the  forms  of  making  them  vary 
greatly:  in  most  of  them  wheaten  flour 
forms  the  principal  foundation,  combined 
with  eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  dripping,  or 
lard;  they  are  lightest,  when  made  with 
perfectly  clean,  newly-fallen  snow,  and 
most  wholesome  with  a little  salt  and  ginger 
added.  For  receipts,  see  JFifds  Own  Book 
of  Cookery. 

Panaius  (Greek  para,  near  to,  and  onyx, 
the  nail).  Sometimes  called  Panaritium, 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  Paronychia  or 
Whitlow  (which  see). 

Pan CHYMAG OGEES  (Greek  pan,  all; 
xymos,  juice  ; and  ago,  to  expel).  The 
name  formerly  applied  to  purgatives  which 
caused  evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
with  the  humours  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
thus  calomel  Avas  called.a  Panchymagogue. 

Pancreas  (Greek  pan,  and  A:;’^<?5,°flesh) . 
Literally  all  flesh ; the  name  given  to  a 
gland  which  is  situated  transversely  in  the 
abdomen  behind  the  stomach ; it  is  made 
up  of  numerous  small  glands,  the  ducts  of 
which  unite  and  form  the  Pancreatic  duct, 
hrough  which  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
dand,  and  called  the  Pancreatic  juice. 


Panala,  or  Pai-  (Latin  bread). 

I Lis  IS  bread  b(uled  m water  to  a proper! 


passes  into  the  duodenum,  through  an  open- 
ing common  to  it  and  the  bile,  combined 
with  which,  it  mingles  witli  the  food  in  a 
state  of  pulp,  called  chyme.  The  use  of 
the  Pancreatic  juice  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained ; it  consists  of  albumen,  sali- 
vary mattei’s,  and  osmazome,  and  may  be 
intended  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  par- 
tially-digested food,  and  render  it  fit  for 
tiic  purposes  of  nutrition.  The  shape  of  the 
Pancreas  is  that  of  a long  flattened  lobe, 
about  SIX  inches  in  length ; its  ordinary 
weight  is  about  four  ounces ; at  the  front 
part  ot  the  head  of  it  is  a fold  of  the  gland, 
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wliich  completes  the  canal  of  the  superior 
me«enteric  vessels,  and  is  called  the  Lesser 
Pane-reas.  In  cattle  this  organ  is^  called 
the  Sweetbread,  a delicacy  with  \vhich  our 
readers  must  be  sufficiently  familiar,  and 
in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  structure  of  the  gland,  if  they  are 
BO  inclined.  The  foregoing  cut  exhibits  its 
form  and  position  in  the  human  system.  1 
is  the  Pancreas  ; 2,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stomach ; 3,  the  duodenum  (see  also  Abdo- 
men) . 

Pandiculatio  pando^  to  spread). 

A term  applied  to  an  elongation  of  the  ex- 
terior muscles. 

Paxntculus  Carnosus  (Latin 
(timinutive  of  pannue^  a covering,  and  caro 
or  carnis^  flesh).  Applied  to  the  fleshy 
covering  of  any  part : Fannus,  means 

literally  a piece  of  cloth,  or  a rag.  This 
is  the  designation  of  that  state  of  vascu- 
larity of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  mucous 
covering  is  so  loosened  and  thickened  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a dense  pellicle. 

Papaver.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  oxHcv  Fapaveracea;^ 
in  which  are  the  lied  and  White  Poppies. 
See  Foppy. 

Papill.^:  (Greek  pappoa,  the  sprout  of 
down,  or  buds)  This  term  denotes  the  small 
projections  which  constitute  the  roughness 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.  They 
are  distinguished  as  lenticular^  which  are 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ  ; 
fungi form^  near  the  edges,  presenting  a 
rounded  flat  head,  with  a narrow  pedicle  or 
footstalk ; conical,  sometimes  called 
pillw  inedice,  occupying  almost  the  Avhole  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  resembling  small 
cones;  and  filiform^  or  thread-like,  ob- 
served quite  at  the  edges  of  the  Tongue 
(which  see) . Fapillce  is  also  a term  applied 
to  the  nipple  which  arises  in  the  middle  of 
the  areola  of  the  mammre  (see  Breast)^  and 
to  the  small  flattened  prominence  formed  by 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe 
of  the  Fyc  ; this  is  called  Fapilla  cornea. 

Pappus  is  the  Greek  term  applied  to  the 
seed  crown,  or  little  tuft  of  hair  which 
crowns  the  seeds  of  certain  genera  of  plants, 
especially  those  which  belong  to  the  great 
families  of  the  Compositce  and  VdlerianeeB. 
Familiar  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Thistle  and  the  Dandelion.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  down  or  mossiness 
of  the  under  lip,  the  cheek,  &C. 

Papula  (of  the  matter  or  nature  of 
Fappus),  is  a pimple  or  small  elevation  of 
the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  very 
seldom  containing  a fluid,  or  suppurating, 
end  commonly  terminating  in  scui'f’  it  is 


the  echthyma,  and  exormia  of  the  Greeks 
According  to  Bateman  there  are  three  va- 
rieties of  Papulous  eruption; — 1st,  Stro^ 
phulus.,  or  Green  Hash ; 2nd,  Lichen., 
Lichenous  Hash ; 3rd,  Frurigo,  Prurigi- 
nous  Hash.  See  Fash,  Skin  Diseases. 

Para.  Is  a Greek  preposition,  admitting 
of  various  significations;  it  is  a prefix  to 
several  medical  terms,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following. 

Paracentesis  (Greek  kentio,  to  perfo- 
rate). The  operation  of  tapping  or  making 
an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or 
bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  th 
fluid  contained  therein.  See  Tapping. 

Paracusis  is  one  of  a class  of  terms  in 
which  the  Greek  preposition  par  always 
means  a faultiness,  or  morbid  state ; the 
above  signifying  morbid  hearing ; while 
Farapsis  is  morbid  touch ; Farabysma, 
morbid  congestion ; Faracyesis,  morbid 
megnancy ; Farageusis,  morbid  taste ; 
Faramenia,  Mis-menstruration Farapho- 
nia,  altered  voice ; Farodinia,^  morbid 
labour;  Faroniria,  depraved  dreaming;  Far- 
opsis,  depraved  vision ; Farosmis,  morbid 
smell;  Farostia,  Mis-ossification ; Faruria, 
mis-micturation,  &c. 

Paralysis  ((I reek  lyo,  to  relax).  The 
total  loss  or  diminution  of  motion,  or  sensa- 
tion, or  both,  ill  any  part;  it  is  termed  by 
Celsus  Fesolutio  nervorum,  and  often  called 
Falsy  (which  see).  There  are  several  Icinds 
of  Palsy  or  Paralysis,  such  as  the  Farahjsis 
agitans  ; the  Shaking,  or  as_  it  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  peculiarity  of  tlie 
patient’s  gait,  the  Dancing  Palsy;  Eemi- 
phlegia,  when  one  side  of  the  body  only 
is  smitten ; and  Faraphlegia,  when  it  is 
the  lower  half  which  is  more  or  less  de- 
prived of  its  nervous  power ; but  in  all 
cases  it  is  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of 
disorder ; and  if  this  is  confined  to  one  of 
its  hemispheres,  the  attack,  _ if  it  does  not 
include  both  sides,  is  most  likely  to  fall  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  I he  rupture 
of  a vessel  in  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  Paralysis,  and  this  may 
occur  without  there  being  any  decided  apo- 
plectic symptoms  ; a slight  transient  faint- 
ness, and  confusion  of  ideas,  may  precede 
the  attack,  or  it  may  come  on  during  sleep, 
BO  that  the  patient  may  only  be  made  aware 
that  he  is  paralysed  by  his  inability  to 
speak  plainly,  or  to  move  a limb  or  one 
Bide  of  Ms  body.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
gradual,  and  occupies  a considei'able  time 
days,  weeks,  and  even  months  elapse  before 
the  loss  of  nervous  energy  becomes  com- 
plete ; and  this  helplessness  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a succession  of  Blight  shocks,  as  ic 
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wrre,  or  by  the  gradual  stealing  on  of  an 
apparently  torpid  condition ; this  latter  is 
more  commonly  the  case  when  the  disease 
arises  from  a decided  state  of  general  de- 
bility, which  in  time  involves  the  brain, 
until  the  structure  gives  way,  and  softening 
is  the  consequence.  Literary  men,  and  a! 
^yho  have  much  head  work,  are  especiallv 
liable  to  that  condition  of  the  brain  which 
causes  Paralysis,  and  so  are  hard  drinkei’S, 
and  others  whose  lives  or  habits  necessitate 
a frequent  state  of  cerebral  excitement ; 
with  such  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably rapid  ; if  of  full  habit,  they  will,  it  is 
likely,  die  quickly  of  apoplexy;  if  of  spare, 
they  will  sink  into  a state  of  mental  and 
bodily  imbecility ; in  either  case  they  may 
be  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  a cure  of 
Paralysis.  Palliatives  may  be  tried,  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  a certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess : there  may  be  a partial  restoration  of 
power  to  the  helpless  leg  or  arm;  the 
speech  may  become  less  thick,  and  the  face 
less  perceptibly  drawn  on  one  side  ; but  we 
never  yet  saw  a case  of  complete  recovery, 
nor  one  in  which  there  was  not,  sooner  or 
later,  a renewal  of  the  attack.  True,  some 
paralysed  persons  live  to  a good  old  age, 
and  are  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
perform  the  duties  allotted  to  them ; but 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  become  like  unto 
^heir  former  selves ; there  is  a little  drag- 
ging of  the  foot  in  walking,  the  hand  can- 
not grasp  so  tightly,  nor  the  arm  be  lifted 
80  quickly  and  readily  in  obedience  'to  the 
will  as  formerly ; there  will,  also,  probably 
be  a little  hesitancy  or  thicknes.s  of  speech, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  face  will  riot  quite 
correspond. 

In  the  above  observations  we  have 
already  hinted  at  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
seizure,  one  of  the  chief  being  pressure 
upon  or  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
When  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
the  defect  of  power  is  in  some  cases  but 
functional : in  this  case  the  cause  may  be 
long  exposure  of  the  lower  limbs  to  wet 
and  cold,  self  abuse,  excessive  indulgence 
in  venery,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
kidneys,  eflPusion  in  the  spinal  cord  from  a 
blow,  a bum,  or  other  injury;  disease  of 
the  womb,  or  of  the  urethra,  may  also  give 
rise  tg  it.  Palsy  of  either  of  the’limbs  may 
be  caused  by  pressure,  and  general  Palsy 
by  the  action  of  lead,  or  mercury,  upon  the 
Bystera  ; therefore  those  who  worlc  in  these 
metals  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  so  affected, 
such  as  button  - gilders,  glass  - silverers, 
plumbers,  &c.  (see  Fainter^  Colic).  The 


most  dangerous  form  of  this  kind  is  when  it 
affects  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in  which 
case  it  rapidly  proves  fatal.  Among  tho 
premonitory  symptoms  of  Paralysis  may  bo 
named  head-ache,  confusion  of  ideas,  hat 
of  memory,  impaired  vision,  drowsiness, 
and  partial  stupor*,  with,  frequently,  numb- 
ness and  pricking  or  tingling  sensation  m 
the  limb  or  part  about  to  be  attacked.  With 
persons  of  a full  habit,  there  will  be  heat 
and  flushings  in  the  face,  and  most  of  the 
signs  of  an  approaching  fit  of  apoplexy; 
then  follows  indistinct  articulation,  loss  m 
power,  and  the  other  marked  and  unmis- 
takeable  indications  of  an  actual  attack. 

The  proper  treatment,  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  a full  habit,  will  bo  bleeding  and 
cupping  in  the  neck,  and  strong  purgatives, 
about  5 grains  of  Calomel,  followed  by 
Senna  Mixture,  or  Croton  Oil  Pills  every 
four  hours,  until  they  operate  freely ; when 
there  is  faintness  and  confusion  of  intellect, 
give  a teaspoonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in  a glass 
of  water,  and  repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  required ; 
no  alcoholic  stimulant  must  be  administered ; 
put  the  feet  and  legs  in  a hot  mustard  bath, 
and  place  the  patient  in  a warm  bed,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  well  raised.  Follow 
up  the  cupping  in  the  neck  with  a blister, 
and  after  that,  put  in  a seton,  if  required  ; 
after  they  have  once  acted  well,  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open  with  Khubarb  or  Castor 
Oil ; let  the  diet  be  spare,  and  the  quietude 
of  the  patient  as  perfect  as  possible.  After 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  has  passed, 
local  stimulants  should  be  used,  and  the 
affected  parts  well  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  a 
flesh-brush.  Electricity  and  Galvanism  may 
also  be  employed,  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  structural  disorganization.  In 
paraphlegia  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  the 
bladder  to  act ; and  when  it  does,  the  urine 
lows  from  it  involuntarily ; great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this,  and  stimulant  diu- 
retics given ; the  Tincture  of  Cantharides, 
in  I drachm  doses,  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 

In  some  cases,  much  relief  has  been 
afforded  by  the  use  of  Sulphur  Baths  and 
Chalybeate  Waters,  such  as  those  of  Ilarro  w- 
gate  and  Baden.  Merciny,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some,  is  but  a doubtful 
remedy.  Strychnia  has  proved  serviceable, 
but  should  only  be  given  under  medical 
superintendence.  Repeated  moxm  along 
the  course  of  the  spine,  and  small  blisterg 
on  the  insides  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  are 
recommended  by  Dr.  Graves. 

In  Balsy  of  the  face,  if  it  is  caused  by  a 
blow,  a few  leeches  behind  the  ear,  and  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  may  prove  benefic  ial ; 
if  cold  is  the  cause,  hot  fomentations  and 
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stimulating  liniments  eliould  be  applied; 
fts  also  in  Palsy  of  the  hands,  fingers,  or 
other  extremities,  with  Electro-magnetism, 
persevered  in  for  a considerable  time.  In 
all  cases  of  chronic  Paralysis,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  nervous  system 
requires  arousing  and  stimulating  to  a due 
performance  of  the  functions  necessary  to 
life , in  nearly  all  there  is  a sluggish  action 
of  the  bowels,  which  are  often  obstinately 
constipated,  and  require  the  strongest  pur- 
gatives to  keep  them  at  all  open ; it  is  some- 
times better  to  employ  enemas,  than  con- 
tinue giving  drastic  medicines.  The  para- 
lytic patient  frequently  enjoys  pretty  good 
general  health,  and  eats  largely,  and  this 
increases  the  above  difficulty,  especially  if 
it  be  a hea'vy  person,  with  little  power  of 
*elf-movement.  When  confined  entirely  to 
bed,  sores  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  not  un- 
common ; these  should  be  treated  as  directed 
under  the  head  Bed-sores.  An  air  or  water 
bed  greatly  obviates  the  danger  of  them. 

Wasting  Palsy  has  been  described  as  a 
kind  of  blight,  which  withers  the  muscles  ; 
it  is  said  by  Dr.  ^lorgan  to  be  a fatty  and 
granular  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  comes  on  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  inherent  muscular  irritability 
produced  by  over  exertion  of  the  particular 
muscles  affected,  or  by  cold.  See  Atrophy. 

Paraphimosis  (Greek  para,  and  phinio 
to  bridle).  An  affection  of  the  prepuce,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis,  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again. 
Good  calls  this  Strangulating  Phimosis. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  Circumligatura. 
See  Phimosis. 

Parasite  (Greek  para  near  to,  and  sitos 
provisions).  Literally  this  means,  a hanger- 
on  at  the  tables  of  the  great;  hence  it  is 
employed  to  designate  animals  found  in  the 
blood,  intestines,  &c.,  of  man,  or  other 
living  creatures,  such  as  the  h3'datids  of  the 
brain,  intestinal  worms,  &c.  _ It  is  also  the 
general  name  of  plants  which  grow  upoj> 
others,  as  moss,  mistletoe,  &c. 

Paregoric  (Greek  para,  and  goreyo  to 
mitigate) . A medicine  which  relieves  pain : 
this  is  a name  formerly  given  to_  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Camphor,  which  is  still 
often  called  Paregoric  Elixir.  Of  this  pre- 
])aration  1 ounce  contains  2 grains  of  Opium ; 
the  Scotch  Paregoric,  called  also  Ammo- 
niated  Tincture  of  Opium,  is  twice  as  strong 
as  this,  and  should  be  given  carefully, 
especially  to  children.  These  preparations 
are  employed  beneficially  in  cases  of  cough, 
unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  chronic 
asthma,  and  hooping-cough;  the  dose  of 
common  sort  is  from  4 drachm  to  2 


drachms;  for  children,  from  5 to  10  minima 
in  Barley  Water,  Linseed  Tea,  Almond 
Emulsion,  or  some  other  mucilaginous  fluid 
may  be  given.  See  Coughs,  Opiates. 

Pareira  Brava.  The  root  of  the  Gi»* 
sampelos  Pareira,  of  the  natural  order  Meno^ 
spermaceoi,  it  has  a bitterish  sweet  taste, 


and  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient  properties; 
it  is  much  valued  by  the  Brazilians  as  & 
remedy  for  urinary  obstructions. 

Parenchyma  {Greek  enchyo,  to  pour  out). 
A term  now  applied  to  the  connecting 
medium  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
&c. ; and  in  botany  to  the  green  juicy  layer 
of  bark  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
epidermis  of  trees.  The  term  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Erasistratus,  under  tho  impression 
that  the  common  mass,  or  inner  substanc.i  of 
a viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted  blood, 
strained  off  through  the  pores  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  enter  into  its  general  struc- 
ture or  membranes. 

Parietalia  (Latin  paries,  a wall). 
The  name  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  some- 
times called  the  Parietal  bones  ; thej"  are  so 
named  because  they  serve  as  walls  to  tho 
Brain  (which  see) . 

Parilline.  The  alkaline  basis  of  Sarsa- 
parilla (which  see). 

Paristiimitis  (Greek  isthmos,  the  fauces). 
This  is  the  paristhna  of  Hippocrates ; the 
squincy  or  squinancy  of  some  later  medic? 
writers,  and  the  cynanche  or  angina  of  tho 
moderns. 

Paronchia  (Greek  onyx,  the  nail).  An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  near  tho 
nail  (see  Whitlow).  Wheu^  the  effusion 
presses  on  the  periosteum,  it  assumes  a 
malignant  form,  and  is  termed  Felon. 

Parotid  (Greek  etos,  the  ear).  Tfia 
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came  of  a gland  situated  near  the  ear.  Its 
excretory  ducts  united  form  the  duct  of 
same  root  we  have  Faro^ 
r<^5,  which  IS  inflammation  of  the  Parotid 
gland,  being  the  cynanche  parotidaa  of 
c France,  oreillous  or  oiirles\ 

^ Scotland  the  Fratiks,  and  in  England, 
the  Mumps  (which  see). 

Paroxysm  (Greek  oxys,  sharp).  A pe- 
riodic exacerbation,  or  tit  of  a disease. 

1 ARsxiPs.  _ The  roots  of  the  Fastiniea 
^aUva,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Um- 
are,  when  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
thick,  fleshy,  sweet,  and  mucilaginous; 
tney  are  a highly  nutritious  table  vegetable 
and  have  been  made,  in  times  of  scarcity^ 
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into  an  excellent  bread  ; a wine  is  also  pre- 
pared  from  them,  resembling  the  Malmsey 
of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  All  domes- 
ticated animals  feed  and  fatten  on  them  • 
their  composition  has  been  found  to  be— 
79-4  of  water,  6-9  of  starch  and  fibre,  6T  of 
gum,  o o of  sugar,  and  9T  of  albumen.  In 
Its  wild  state,  the  Parsnip  root  is  not  whole- 
sorne  , it  has  been  known  to  produce  verti<^o 
and  delirium  on  those  who  ate  it  ° 

f parturio,  to  bring 

fortli).  ihe  act  of  bringing  forth,  or  being 
delivered  of  a child.  See  Labour. 

• (Greek  oy/ow,  the  gums).  An 

inflammation,  boh,  or  abscess  in  the  Gumt 
(which  ^ee). 

Par  Vaoum  (Latin  for  wanding  pair) 

A name  given  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
called  thc^  Fncumo- Gastric,  being  those 
which  excite  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
womach,  Ac.  ; by  some  this  is  called  the 
Exciter  of  liespiration. 


Passion.  It  is  generally  admitted  b> 
surgeons  that  the  action  of  the  heart  li 
greatly  influenced  by  violent  mental  emo» 
tions,  and  those  who  give  way  to  strong 
1 assions  always  run  a great  risk  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  disease,  in  that  important 
organ,  if  they  do  not  at  once  suffer  the 
punishment  of  their  unbridled  licence 
1 assionate  persons  are  often  themselves 
either  during  a paroxysm,  or  immediatelv 
alter  it,  sensible  of  feelings  about  the  regions 
ot  the  heart,  which  are  neither  natural  nor 
healthful,  and  we  have  not  unfrequenllv 
been  consulted  by  such  as  have  been  greatly 
alarmed  thereby.  Instances  of  persons  fall- 
ing dead  in  a fit  of  Passion,  with  impreca- 
tions on  their  lips  have  been  recorded  ; and 
many  a blood-vessel  has  been  ruptured  in 
the  mental  tempest  of  uncontrolled  pas 
sionate  emotion. 

I ASTA,  or  Pate.  The  former  word  ig 
Latin,  and  the  latter  French;  they  both 
signify  a preparation  made  with  mucila- 
pnous  and  saccharine  substances,  a kind  of 
lozenge,  such  as  the  l\tc  do  Jujube.  In 
this  kind  of  confectionerv,  as  in  most 
others,  the  French  excel ; this  word  Fate 
also  means  paste,  and  hence  we  have  Fate 
Arsenicale,  Arsenical  Paste.  A preparation 
sometimes  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers.  See 
Arsenic. 

1 ASTE,  or  Pastry.  Everv  housewife 
knows  how  this  ought  to  be  made,  therefore 
it  IS  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy  our 
space  with  a description  of  the  process, 
yve  have  merely  introduced  the  subject  to 
warn  our  readers  against  it  as  an  article  of 
diet  tor  those  who  have  weak  digestive 
powers,  who  do  not  lead  a very  active 
life,  or  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  be  bilious. 
We  scarcely  expect,  however,  that  our 
warning  against  the  use  of  rich  Pastry,  will 
be  of  any  avail ; it  is  one  of  the  nice  thino-a 
that  people  will  eat  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, however  much  the  Family  Doctor 
may  protest  against  the  practice. 

1 ASTiLLE  (Latin  . A composition 

of  sweet-smelling  resins  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances, used  for  fumigating  sick-roomg 
&c. , they  simply  overpower,  but  do  not 
render  innoxious,  unpleasant  and  unhealth- 
ful odours,  and  although  commonly  regarded 
as  disinfectants,  are  by  no  means  such.  In 
most  cases  it  is  better  perhaps  to  endure  s 
bad  odour  than  to  hide  it,  unless  its  mis- 
chievous properties  can  be  neutralized  or 
destroyed  ; still  it  is  sometimes  desirable  i^ 
not  necessary,  to  overpower  an  unpleasant 
scent  with  an  agreeable  one,  and  then 
Pastilles  may  be  resorted  to;  they  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner -Take  of 
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(Juni  Benzoin  and  Cascarilla  Bark,  eacli  1 
ounce;  Saltpetre,  6 drachms ; Gum  M5u-rh, 

A a drachm;  Charcoal,  Ik  ounces;  Oil  ot 
Kutmeg  and  Cloves,  each  9 or  10  drops  ; 
the  ingredients  must  he  finely  pondered, 
and  well  mixed  together  into  a stiff  paste 
with  M.ucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth;  then 
made  into  small  cone-shaped  lumps,  and 
dried  : when  required  for  use  apply  a light 
to  the  apex,  and  if  properly  prepared 
the  cone  will  ignite,  and  burn  graduaBy 
down  to  the  base,  diffusing  an  agieeahle 

^^Takilles  for  Sweetening  the  Breath  are 
made  thus;— -Cinnamon  and  Orris  Powder, 
of  each  2 drachms  ; Soft  Extract  of  Liquor- 
ice, 4 drachms  ; Oil  of  Cloves  ^ a drachm  ; 
mix  and  make  into  1 grai^  pills ; let  one 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  occasionally. 

Patella  (Latin  diminutive  of  pahna,^ 
nan).  Literally  a little  jian;  applied  to 
the  knee-cap,  or  pan;  it  is  a small  bone  ot 
an  ii’regular  heart-shape,  as  here  exhibited. 


and,  generally,  included  in  the  same  family; 
its  fruit  when  ripe,  and  eaten  in  moderation 
is  not  unwholesome.  This  plant,  like  aU 


The  right  side  of  the  Patella  is  here  shown ; 

1 is  the  surface  of  the  articulations  with 
the  cxtomal  condyle  of  the  femur ; 2,  the 
surface  of  articulation  with  the  internal 
condyle  ; 3,  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the  whole 
of  which  is  contained  within  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Fracture  of  the  Patella  is  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence  ; for  cause  and  treat- 
ment (see  y Knee).  _ 

Patiietici  (Greek  pathos.^  passion).^  A 
name  given  by  AVillis  to  the  fourth  pan  of 
nerves,  because  the  eyes  by  means  of  these 
give  expression  to  certain  passions. 

Pathology  (Greek,  pathos  disease,  and 
logos  an  account).  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  investigates  and  describes  the 
nature  of  diseases  ; hence  every  professor 
of  the  healing  art  must  be  a Bathologist. 

Paulina  Confectio  is  a warm  opuitc, 
similar  to  the  Confectio  Opii  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. ^ 

Pavilion.  A name  given  to  the  alw  con 
Btltatixig  the  greater  part  of  the  external 
Kar  (which  see) . 

Peach.  The  Aonygdalis  JPersica  of  bota- 
nists, is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  almond, 


of  the  almond  tribe,  yields  hydrocyanic 
acid,  wliich  may  be  obtained  from  the  ker- 
nels, blossoms,  and  young  leaves,  ihe 

Nectarine  is  but  a smooth-skinned  vane  .y 

of  the  Peach.  , 

Pearlash.  a common  name  for  the 

impure  carbonate  of  potash. 

Pearl  Barley.  The  decorticated  seed 
of  the  common  Barley  (which  see)  and 

Gruel.  , c 

Pearl  Eye.  An  old  English  name  tor 

Cataract  (which  see)  and  Eye.  _ 

Pearl  Powder.  A preparation  obtained 
from  the  nitric  solution  of  bismuth,  le- 
niarkable  for  its  pearly  lustre ; it  is  some- 
times used  as  a Cosmetic  (which  see). 

Pearl  White  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
magistery  or  sub-nitrate  of  Bismuth  (which 

“pear.  This  tree,  called  by  lotauirts 
Pi/rus  Communis.,  and  belonging  to  i 
natural  order  Eosacew,^  a i\ativ® 
woods  of  Britain,  and  other  parts 
where  it  grows  wild,  and  „ 

originated  all  the  cultivated  varieties  known, 
most  of  which,  if  eaten  ripe  and  i^e®h,  are 
not  unwholesome,  but  they 
very  rapid  decomposition,  V 

SHBSiSS 

well  hapted  for  baking  and  preserving 
Pear  marmalade  is  an  agreeable  article  of 
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diet,  and  is  not  likely  to  disagree  with  those 
wno  take  it  occasionally  and  in  moderation ; 


neither  is  Ferry,  which  is  the  expressed  and 
terraentcd  juice  of  the  Pear. 

Peas.  These  with  beans,  lentils,  and 
other  members  of  the  leguminifera^  or  pod 
bearing  order  of  plants,  are  largely  used  as 
ftn  article  of  diet.  All  the  varieties  of 


garden  peas  which  are  cultivated  have  been 
derived  from  the  IHsum  Sativa,  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Ihe  field  Peas  have  been  derived  from 


another  species  called  the  Pisum  Arvensfs. 
When  eaten  young  and  in  a fresh  state, 
“Green  Pens,”  as  we  call  them,  are  whole- 
some and  digestible,  but,  afterwards,  the 
skin  becomes  tough  and  indigestible,  and  by 
lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  colon,  or  larger 
bowel,  frequently  occasions  irritation  and 
diarrhoea.  When  young,  I’eas  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  when  ripe  and  dry,  like  other  legu- 
minous plants,  they  contain  much  \ege- 
table  caseine  analogous  to  the  curd  of  milk  ; 
heiice,  the  nutritive  properties  of  Pea  meal| 
which  contains  more  plastic  matter  adapted 
for  building  up  the  animal  tissues  than  that 
of  wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  meal  of  beans 
and  lentils,  which  last  forms  the  staple  of 
the  Axtra  Mankaz,  Eevelenta,  and  other 
preparations  advertised  as  food  for  invalids. 

Peas  fou  Issues,  as  they  are  termed,  arc 
very  commonly  not  Peas  at  all ; the  pips  ot 
unripe  oranges  are  frequently  used,  and 
sometimes  a composition  of  tow  or  flax  with 
gum  and  wax,  &c.  See  Issues. 

Pectic  Acid  (Greek  peJctis,  a coagulumj. 
A substance  obtained  from  the  carrot  and 
other  vegetables,  and  so  named  from  its  re- 
markable tendency  to  gelatinize. 

PectinjEus  (Latin  pectin^  the  pubes). 
Ihe  name  of  a muscle  which  arises  from  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  whose  office  it  is  to  bend 
^d  rotate  the  thigh.  The  Latin  word 
rectin,  also  means  a comb,  hence  the  term 
pectinated,  toothed  like  a comb  | the  mus- 
cular fasciculi  of  the  part  are  termed  from 
their  peculiar  formation,  Fectinati  Musculi.  ■ 

Pectoeaxis  (Latin  pectus^  the  breast), 
liie  name  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
called  F.  major  and  F.  minor,  the  first  of 
which  arises  from  the  clavicle  at  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  thre« 
lower  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  humerus; 
it  is  a muscle  of  respiration,  and  moves  the 
ann  forward,  &c. ; the  second  arises  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  scapula;  it  draws  the 
shoulder  bone  forwards  and  downwards,  and 
elevates  the  ribs.  Fectorals  is  a name  given 
to  medicines  which  relieve  disorders  of  the 
chest. ^ 1 ecttloQuy , a chest  sound,  or  aus» 
cultation  of  the  voice  by  means  of  the  Ste 
thoscope  (which  see). 

Pediculus  (Latin,  diminutive  of  pes  a 
foot).  Liter.ally,  a little  foot;  hence, ’iu 
botany,  the  footstalk  of  a leaf  or  flower  is 
called  a peduncle;  but  the  application  of 
the  term  which  chiefly  concerns  our  subject" 

IS  to  certain  species  of  troublesome  para- 
sites, among  which  are  F.  humanis,  tha 
common  louse,  chiefly  infesting  the  head; 
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and  P.  puhes,  the  crah  louse  ; both  of  these 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  an  ointment 
of  White  Precipitate,  and  strict  personal 
cleanliness.  From  the  same  Latin  vootpes, 
comes  the  term  Fediluviurn,  or  foot-bath 
(see  Bath) ; and  from  Pediculus,  or  little 
louse,  we  have  Pediculatum^^  an  alfection 
caused  by  the  breeding  of  lice  under  the 
ikin. 

(Pellagra  (Latin,  the  skin,  and 

agra  wild).  An  affection  in  which  a morbid 
condition  of  the  skin  is  a prominent 
symptom ; it  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  northern  states  of  Italy, 
where  it  is  called  Mai  del  Sole,  being 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays;  it 
is  a form  of  Elephantiasis  (which  see) . 

The  term  Bellicle,  which  is  a diminutive 
of  Bellas,  means  a thin  film  or  skin ; among 
chemists  it  signifies  a thin  suifface  of 
crystals,  uniformly  spread  over  a saline 
liquid  evaporated  to  a certain  degree. 

Pellitouy.  The  root  of  the  Anacgclus 
Bgrethum,  of  the  natural  order  Compositoe, 
is  much  used,  under  the  name  of  Pellitory  of 
Spain,  as  a masticatory  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache; is  enters  into  the  composition  of 
certain  snuffs,  and  by  the  Turks  is  rubbed 
into  the  skin  to  excite  tiamspiration.  It  is 
a powerful  irritant,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
headache,  rheumatic,  and  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, frequently  affords  relief ; it  is  said  in 
some  instances  to  have  cured  obstinate  cases 
of  spontaneous  salivation ; it  has  also  been 
used  as  a local  stimulus  in  palsy  of  the  tongue, 
or  throat,  and  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Pelvis  (Greek  for  a basin).  This  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  containing  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  in  woman  also  the 
uterus.  We  give  a cut  of  this  important 


part  of  the  human  frame,  which,  it  will  bo 
seen,  is  an  irregular  structure  of  bone  sup- 
portinir  the  spine,  marked  by  Fig.  1 ; this 


rests  upon  the  thigh-bones,  whose  rounded 
heads  fit  into  the  cups,  or  cavities,  (2  2) 
of  the  pelvic  bones ; these  hollows  are 
known  as  the  acetabula.  We  may  remark 
that  the  Pelvis  consists  essentially  of  three 
distinct  masses  of  bone ; two  of  these  are 
the  os  innominaia  (nameless  bones),  marked 
by  the  figure  3;  they  form  together  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  being 
united  in  front,  at  fig.  4,  by  a triangular  bone 
called  the  os  sacrum,  fig.  5,  which  fits  like  a 
wedge  between  the  two  side  bones  of  the 
structure ; on  the  top  of  this  is  placed  the 
spine,  whose  central  cavity  encloses  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  is  continued  down  the 
centre  of  the  sacrum  in  which  the  holes 
marked  7 give  entrance  to  small  nerves. 
The  side  bones  (3  3),  although  in  the  adult 
united  each  in  one  piece,  are  in  childhood 
divided  into  three,  and,  for  convenience  of 
description,  anatomists  retain  these  dis- 
tinctive divisions  through  life.  Here  we 
have  a bony  structure  at  once  light,  com- 
pact, and  strong,  admirably  adapted  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  tlie  body,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  important  organs  lodged  within 
its  cavity;  in  the  female,  this  cavity  is 
more  broad  and  ample,  and  the  bones  ai’O 
more  extended,  to  afford  sufficient  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  for  its  safe 
delivery.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  in  women  the  pelvic  bones 
should  be  fully  developed;  in  some  cases, 
from  disease  or  other  cause,  it  is  not  so, 
and  the  opening  through  which  the  child 
has  to  pass,  and  which  is  never  mor^j 
than  barely  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  is 
so  small  as  to  render  its  extrication  in  a 
living  state  impossible.  A female  with  a 
deformed,  or  imperfectly-developed  Pelvis 
should  never  enter  into  the  married  state, 
for  although  she  may  conceive,  she  can 
never  bring  forth  living  ofispring,  and  at 
every  forced  delivery  her  own  life  is  put 
in  imminent  peril.  Although  the  bones  of 
the  Pelvis  are  very  strong,  and  firmly  knit 
together,  yet  they  are  sometimes  fractured; 
this  is  at  all  times  a very  serious  accident, 
for  some  of  the  important  parts  which  they 
inclose  are  likely  to  be  also  injured,  the 
bladder  especially.  When  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  its  occurrence,  surgical  exa- 
mination should  be  instituted  as  soon  aa 
possible,  pending  which,  hot  fomentations, 
poultices,  and  leeches  may  be  necessary; 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion, and  a broad  fiannel  bandage  sewn 
round  over  the  hips.  The  bones  of  the 
Pelvis,  in  common  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  arc  sometimes  the  seat 
Bheumatism  (which  see). 
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Pemphigus  (Greek  pemphyx^  a bubble). 
A term  applied  by  Sauvages  to  vesicular 
fever,  described  by  some  continental  phy- 
sicians under  the  terms  Fchris  vesicularis, 
Ampul/osa,  or  Bullosa,  the  disease  belong- 
ing to  Bateman’s  order  Biillce.  A form  of 
this  disease  prevails  among  the  children  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  called 
“white  blisters,”  “burnt  holes,”  and 
“ eating  lime.” 

Penicellus  (Latin,  diminutive  of  peni~ 
culum  a brush).  A term  applied  to  a tent, 
or  pledget  of  lint  or  other  substance,  put 
into  a discharging  wound,  or  ulcer,  to  keep 
it  open  ; and  also  to  the  secreting  extremi- 
ties of  the  large  trunk  vein  which  extends 
along  the  groove  of  the  liver,  and  is  called 
the  vena  portce. 

Penis.  The  male  organ  of  generation; 
it  consists  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  the 
urethra,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  glans  penis  ; then  there  are 
file  vessels,  nerves,  and  a cutaneous  invest- 
ment, which  by  its  prolongation  forms  the 
prepuce.  See  Generation. 

Pennieohm  (Latin  penna,  a pen,  and 
likeness).  Penshaped:  a term  ap- 
plied to  those  muscles  wliich  have  their 
fibres  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
like  the  webs  of  a quill,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  rectus,  femor is,  &c.  The  Half  Penni- 
fonn  Muscles  are  those  which  have  their 
fibres  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon 
only,  as  the  peronoeus  lonyus,  &c. 

Pennyroyal,  or  Fleamint,  the  Mentha 
Fulefjium  of  botanists,  of  the  order  Labiates, 


has  a high  popular  reputation  as  an  emme- 
nagogue,  which,  however,  it  scarcely  de- 
serves; the  odour  of  its  oil  is  pungent  and 
peculiar,  differing  somewhat  from  the  other 
flints,  which  it  resembles  in  its  properties. 
See  Feppermint. 

I’erper.  Black,  and  "White  Pepper  aid 
both  the  fruit  of  the  Fiper  Nigrum,  the 
latter  being  the  rine  berry  deprived  of  its 


skin  by  soaking  it  in  water,  rubbing  it  off, 
and  then  drying  the  berry  in  the  sun ; it  is 
not  so  pungent  as  the  black  Pepper,  nor  so 
generalljr  used  ; but  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  it  is  generally  preferred  on  account 
of  its  colour.  The  pepper  plant  belongiiig 
to  the  natural  order  Fiperacece,  is  found  in 
nearly  all  tropical  countries,  but  chiefly  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Hin- 
dostan.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelli- 
tier.  Pepper  contains  piperin,  a very  acrid 
concrete  oil,  on  which  the  properties  of  the 
seeds  are  supposed  to  depend ; a balsamic 
gum  , a gummy  colouring  matter ; extrac- 
tive matter,  analogous  to  that  of  the  legu- 
minous plants ; gallic  and  tannic  acid ; 
starch;  basorin;  lignin;  andasmallquantity 
of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  Fiperin  is  in 
the  form  of  colourless,  transparent  crystals, 
and  without  taste ; it  has  been  recommended 
as  a febrifuge ; but  really  appears  to  have 
little  or  no  action  on  the  system.  Pepper 
is  well  known  as  a warm,  carminative  stimu- 
lant, it  strengthens  the  stomach,  assists 
digestion,  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach 
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when  taken  moderately,  as  it  is  with  us; 
but  in  warm  climates,  where  its  immoderate 
use  seems  almost  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
digestive  functions  to  a proper  action,  it  is 
productive  of  mischievous  results.  Medi- 
cinally we  use  Pepper  in  this  country  chiefly 
ns  a remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  flatulence. 
Ward's  Paste^  so  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  piles,  is  chiefly  composed  of  this 
spice,  which  has  been  given  in  gonorrhoea 
in  the  same  manner  as  cubebs,  as  well  as  in 
intermittent  fevei*,  and  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment  to  ringworm;  it  is  used,  too, 
as  a carminative  adjunct  toother  medicines, 
and  the  stimulus  of  a Pepper  plaister,  lias, 
like  one  of  mustard,  proved  beneficial  in  tic 
doloreux  and  other  neuralgic  pains. 

Long  Peijper  {Piper  Longuni)  is  another 
member  of  the  family,  valued  for  its  medi- 
cinal uses,  which  are  much  the  same  as 
\ uosf"  of  the  common  kind.  The  Confection 
t f I'epper  is  given  in  piles,  and  debilitated 


and  sluggish  states  of  the  system,  in  drachm 
doses ; the  Oil  of  Pepper  from  1 to  3 drops  ; 
Tincture  | a-drachm  to  a drachm.  Other 
members  of  the  Pepper  family  are  noticed 
in  this  book.  See  Cayenne^  Cubebs,  Matico. 

Peppermint.  A plant  of  the  natural 
order  Labiates,  botanical  name  Mentha  Pi- 
peracece,  whose  well-known  peculiarly  pun- 
gent oil  is  freqt  Intly  used  medicinally, 
having  carminatiA’-e  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, which  render  it  especially  useful  in 
dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea;  the 
lose  of  this  oil  is  from  1 to  3,  or  4 drops. 
It  may  be  taken  in  sugar,  or  diluted  with  a 
little  spirit,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  and 
conibined  with  other  medicines.  Pepper- 
mint Avafer  should,  by  rights,  be  distilled 
from  the  fresh  plant,  but  it  is  most  com- 
monly made  b}-  rubbing  down  the  oil  Avith 
a little  lump  sugar  and  a feAv  drops  of  spirits  I 


of  wine,  or  else  with  magnesia,  and  then 
filtering  it;  this  is  most  commonly  used  an 
a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 


Pepsine  (G-reek  pepto,  to  idpen  or  digest) 
Under  this  name  a kind  of  artificial  gastrk 
juice  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
medical  practice  ; it  is  prepared  by  digesting 
the  cleansed  stumachs  of  sheep,  or  pigs,  in 
distilled  Avater,  treating  the  resulting  liquid 
Avith  acetate  of  lead,  separating  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  formed  by  filtration,  then  sus- 
pending it  in  Avater,  and  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  the  Avater  to  de- 
compose the  lead  precipitate.  The  liquid  . 
after  being  gently  heated  and;  filtered,  is 
eAmporated  to  diyness,  and  mixed  Avith 
sufficient  starch  to  form  a poAvder,  Avhich  is 
the  above-named  substance.  The  Prepared 
Liquor  of  Pepsine,  Liquor  Pepticus  Prep. 
is  sometimes  a solution  of  this  poAvder  in 
distilled  water,  and  sometimes  the  liquid 
obtained  as  above,  before  it  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  mixed  Avith  starch.  Frequently 
a little  alcohol  is  added  to  it  for  its  pre- 
serAmtion.  The  dose  of  Pepsine  is  about 
1 scruple ; of  the  Prepared  Liquor  a pro- 
portionate quantity.  An  agreeable  means 
of  administering  Pepsine  when  the  stoniacb 
Avili  bear  wine,  is  by  infusing  it  6 hours  in 
Madeira  Wine,  and  then  filtering.  Half  an 
ounce  of  the  Wine  should  contain  a dose  of 
the  Pepsine,  and  is  far  more  agreeable  to 
take  than  the  powder.  Whether  this  sub- 
stance really  supplies  a deficiency  of  the 
digestive  power  under  Avhich  weakly  and 
dys|)eptic  persons  suffer,  admits  of  some 
doubt  although  it  has  undoubtedly  proved 
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heneficiAl  in  certain  cases  of  impaired  diges- 
tion. Dr.  Neligan,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  iiateria  Medica  says  : — “ This  substance 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  an  artificial  aid  to  digestion, 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  gastric  juice, 
which  exists  in  some  disordered  states  of 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  should  be  em- 
ployed as  a palliative  only,  and  not  as  a 
medicine.  Its  properties  indicate  in  what 
cases  it  is  likelj-  to  prove  useful ; but,  like 
other  therapeutic  agents,  too  highly  vaunted 
at  first,  it  is  now  falling  much  into  disuse.” 

From  the  Greek  root peplo,  we  have  also 
the  term  Teptic^  applied  to  a substance 
which  is  digestible,  and  Feptics,  medicines 
which  promote  digestion ; also  Dyspepsia 
•(wdiich  see), 

Per.  Is  a Latin  particle  often  used  in 
chemistry  ; it  denotes  that  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  in  excess  of  its  base  of 
combination;  thus  o.j)eroxide  is  a compound 
containing  an  unusual,  orthorough  quantity 
of  oxygen;  that  is,  a maximum,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a protoxide,  which  has 
oxygen  only  in  the  least  degree  : the  par- 
ticle suh  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  minimum  decree.  Deracute,  very  sharp, 
is  a term  applied  to  diseases  w'hen  greatly 
aggravated,  or  attended  inflammation. 

Percussion  (Latin  percutio,  to  strike). 
The  act  of  striking  upon  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, &c.,  with  a view  of  producing  sounds 
by  w’hich  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts 
may  be  ascertained.  This  is  distinguished 
as — \&t.  Direct  Percussion,  which  consists 
in  striking  the  surface  of  the  chest,  &c., 
with  one,  twn,  or  three  fingers,  and  ob- 
serving the  degree  and  quality  of  the  sounds 
produced : 2nd.  3Iedmte  Percussion,  wLich 
differs  from  the  former,  chiefly  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a small  plate  of  ivory,  or  a 
piece  of  caoutchouc,  or  a finger  laid  flat 
upon  the  surface,  on  wdiich  the  percussion  is 
made. 

Under  the  head  of  Auscultation,  we  have 
already  made  some  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand the  general  principles  of  the  art.  It 
w’ould  answer  no  good  purpose  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  matter,  in  a work  like  this, 
intended  for  popular  use;  as  only  those 
well  acquainted  w’ith  anatomy  and  patho- 
logy could  successfully  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  progress  of  disease  by 
the  means  indicated.  See  Stethoscope. 

Perforation  (Latin  perforo,  to  pierce). 
A term  generally  employed  to  denote  a 
^jlution  of  continuity,  or  icparation  of  parts; 
it  generally  occurs  from  disease  of  the 
hollow  organs,  aa  the  intestines.  Sponta- 


neous Perforation  is  that  which  occurs  with- 
out having  been  preceded  by  any  perceptible 
modification  of  functions,  either  local  or 
general. 

PERicARDiuisr  (Greek  around,  and 

kardia,  the  heart).  The  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  heart.  When  it  is  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  we  term  it  Pericarditis. 
For  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  disease, 
see  Iieart,  &c. 

Perichondrium  (Greek  peri,  and  chon- 
dros,  cartilage).  The  sinovial  membrane 
W'hich  covers  cartilage. 

Pericranium  (fjYodkkranion,Xho  skull). 
The  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  cranium  ; in  other  bones,  the 
corresponding  membrane  is  termed  the 
Periosteum.  See  Pones,  Skull. 

PERiNiEUM  (Greek  naio,  to  flow).  The 
space  between  the  anus  and  the  external 
parts  of  the  generative  organs,  so  called 
frani  being_  frequently  moist.  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  for  stone  in  males  is  usually 
performed  here,  and  here  it  is,  that  serious 
injury  sometimes  occurs,  when  persons  fall 
v/ith  their  legs  astride  of  any  object,  or  get 
a bruise  while  in  that  position,  as  on  horse- 
back; bloody  urine,  or  complete  stoppage 
may  be  the  consequence,  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  or  urethra.  Eest 
and  warm  fomentations,  with  leeches,  and 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  if  necessary,  must 
in  this  case  be  resorted  to  ; with  low  diet, 
aperients,  and  cooling  medicines,  to  keep 
down  any  tendenej'’  to  fever  there  may  be. 

Period.  This  "term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  regular  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  fever,  and  also  to  certain 
structural  and  functional  changes,  which, 
as  it  were,  divide  animal  life  into  successrfe 
stages  of  development  and  decay.  To  the 
human  physiologist,  the  subject  of  Perio- 
dicity is  one  full  of  interest ; its  more  ob- 
vious manifestations,  such  as  the  regular 
return  of  the  paroxysms  in  the  quotidian, 
tertian,  and  quartan  ague  ; the  certain  cal- 
culable periods  that  may  be  assigned  to  the 
appearance  and  decline  of  the  eruptions  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small  pox  ; and 
the  hectic  of  the  consumptive  patient,  which 
is  heightened,  as  are  most  febrile  symptoms, 
at  the  close  of  day;  all  these  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  every  observer,  but  there  are 
other  signs  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
Periodicity,  which  are  not  so  obvious  as  are 
these,  and  certain  functional  changes  which 
occur  at  particular  periods  of  life,  and  which 
well  merit  minute  investigation.  A close 
observance  of  such  phenomena,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  ot  the  atmesphere,  might 
probably  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
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intimate  connection  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to 
those  which  characterize  some  of  the  dis- 
eases which  affect  mankind.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a subject  which  would  require  a wider 
scope  for  its  full  elucidation  than  we  could 
give  it  here ; even  were  there  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  found  a decided  opinion. 
Intluenza  and  other  epedimic  diseases  are 
no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  barometrical 
variations,  and  it  seems  likely  that  both  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  and  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth,  have  a decided  influence  on  vital 
phenomena ; those  of  intermittent  fever 
were  especially  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huxham  to 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  veins , and,  more  recently.  Sir  D,  Barry, 
took  up  both  his  pathological  and  physio- 
logical views. 

Perioubita  (Latin  orbita,  the  cavity  of 
tlie  eye).  The  fibrous  membrane  which 
lines  tlie  orbit.  See  Ei/e. 

rnuiPNKUMOMA  (Greek  pneumon,  the 
lungs).  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  I lie  lAOifjs  (which  see),  and  Pnewnonia. 
A form  of  l)ronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Bad- 
ham,  asthenic,  is  sometimes  called 
■mnnia  rMha. 

I’l-miSTAi/nc  (Greek  stello^  to  contract). 
A term  applied  to  the  vermicular  motion  of 
the  intestines.  Fcristaltic  Fersiiaders  is  a 
name  which  Dr.  Kitchener  gave  to  his 
celebrated  Dinner  Bills  : consisting  of 

lUiubarb  2 drachms.  Oil  of  Carraway  10 
drops.  Syrup  1 drachm,  divided  into  3 grain 
pills. 

Beristroma  (Greek  stronnyo,  to  spread) . 
Literally,  a covering ; applied  to  the  mucous 
or  villous  coat  of  the  intestines,  called  by 
some  Mucosum  villoswn;  by  others,  Crusta 
membranosa^  or  G.  vermicularis . 

Peritonaeum  (Greek  ieino,  to  extend). 
The  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  inte- 
rior of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  all  the 
viscera  contained  therein.  This  is  what 
anatomists  would  call  a closed  sac ; it  con- 
tains simply  a serous  fluid  which  it  secretes, 
and  by  which  its  various  duties,  and  those 
of  the  parts  invested  by  it,  are  facilitated : 
these  parts  all  lie  exterior  to  its  cavity,  the 
outer  sides  of  the  membraneous  sac  being 
folded  over  them.  When  there  is  dropsy  of 
the  belly,  the  water  is  effused  into  this 
eavity;  wounds  by  which  the  membrane  is 
pierced  or  divided,  are  extremely  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  inflammation, 
which,  Avhen  it  takes  place  here,  is  termed 
Peritonitis,  Puerperal,  or  Child-bed  fever, 
which  sometimes  takes  place  after  labour,  is 
called  Peritonceal  F every  because  this  mem- 
iJraue  is  the  chief  seat  of  inflammatory 


action.  See  those  heads  for  fuffher  Infor* 
mation. 

Perizoma  (Greek  peri,  and  zonnymi  a 
girdle  or  truss).  This  terra  has  been  applied 
to  the  Diaphragm  (which  see). 

Perlate  Acid.  The  name  given  by 
Bergman  to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda; 
the  common  phosphate  had  been  previously 
named  Sal  mirabile  perlatum. 

Pernio  (Greek  the  heel) . A term 

applied  to  a chilblain,  especially  if  on  the 
heel ; it  may  be  either  P.  simplex,  in  which 
the  cuticle  remains  unbroken,  or  P.  exul~ 
ceratus,  in  which  there  is  a broken  skin  and 
ulceration.  See  Chilblains. 

Peronjeus  (Greek  perone,  fibula).  The 
name  of  three  muscles  of  the  leg,  viz.,  the 
P.  longus,  and  the  P,  brevis,  both  arising 
from  the  fibula,  and  serving  as  extensors  of 
the  leg;  and  P.  tertius,  which  arises  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe ; this 
is  the  flexor  of  the  leg.  The  term  Perone 
is  applied  to  the  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 
leg,  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble  the 
pin  of  a brooch.  See  Leg. 

Perry.  A fermented  liquor  made  from 
pears  in  the  same  way  as  cider  is  from 
apples ; the  most  hard,  austere,  and  un- 
eatable kinds  are  used  for  this  purpose ; the 
beverage,  when  particular  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  manufacture,  is  not  inferior  to  some 
foreign  wines ; it  is  a pleasant,  and  by  no 
means  an  unwholesome  drink.  See  Pear. 

Persicus  Ignis  (Latin  for  Persian  Fire). 
A term  applied  by  Avicenna  to  that  species 
of  carbuncle,  which  is  attended  with  pustules 
and  vesication.  See  Carbuncle. 

Persistens  Febris  (Latin  for  a Lasting 
Fever).  A regular  intermittent;  the  pa- 
roxysms of  which  return  at  stated  times. 
See  Fever. 

Perspiration  (Latin  perspiro,  to  breathe 
through).  This  is  the  watery  vapour  which 
is  constantly  passing  off  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin ; when  not,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  noticed,  it  is 
termed  insensible;  when  so  profuse  as  to 
collect  in  drops  on  the  surface,  it  is  sensible 
Perspiration,  or  Sweat  (which  see).  The 
fluid  which  thus  passes  off  from  the  system 
consists  chiefly  of  water,  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  muriate  of  soda  and  free  acetic 
acid;  the  quantity  is  at  all  times  very  con- 
siderable, but  is  greatly  increased  during 
violent  exercise,  or  in  hot  weather.  We 
give  here  a cut  of  one  of  the  glands  by 
which  the  Perspiration  is  secreted ; it  repre- 
sents a vertical  section  of  the  sole  of  the  foot: 
a is  the  cuticle  or  scarfskin,  the  deeper  layers 
of  which,  dark  in  colour,  being  called  the 
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•'ete  miu'osim;  b marks  the  position  of 

X\ie  papill(C,  c the  cu- 
tis^ or  true  skin ; and 
d is  the  sweat  gland  in 
a cavity  of  oily  glo- 
bules. This  gland  is 
seen  to  possess  a twisted 
duct  which  passes  up- 
wards to  the  surface, 
and  through  this  tube 
ascends  to  the  surface 
the  Perspiration,  sen- 
sible and  insensible. 
It  is  calculated  that 
thei*e  are  no  less  than 
28  miles  of  this  tubing 
on  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  and  that, 
on  an  average,  from  2 
to  3 pounds  of  Avater 
daily  reach  the  sur- 
face through  these 
channels,  and  is  e\'a- 
porated.  For  further 

Earticulars  on  this 
ead,  see  SJcin. 
Peiitussis.  The 
name  first  given  by 
Sydenham  to  Hoop- 
ing Cough  (which 
see). 

Pes  (Latin  for  afoot) . 
.r,  • Hence  Ave  trace  the 

terms  Tes  Goose’s  foot,  the 

of  nerves  situated  on 
the  side  ot  the  j^^d  Fes  hippocampi^ 

me  Seanoise  s sometimes  called  the 

Cornu  Ammon^^^  brain  situ- 

ated^ at  me  pogtej-ioj.  prolongation  of  the 
fornix, 

Pessaiiy  pesso,  to  soften).  An 

instrument  made  of  Avood,  or  other  material, 
formerly  employed  to  keep  medicinal  sub- 
stances applied  within  the  pubenda ; but 
now  used  for  preventing  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  or  A^agina,  or  for  keeping  up  a par- 
ticular kind  of  rupture. 

Pessaries  are  of  various  forms,  in  accord- 
ance Avith  Avhich  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  Bung-shaped,  the  Conical,  the  Cup-and- 
Ball,  and  the  King-shaped,  &c. ; the  first  is 
usually  employed  in  Auiginal  hernia,  the 
second  and  third  in  prolapsus  uteri,  more  or 
less  complete,  and  the  fourth  in  slighter 
cases  o(  the  same.  AVc  give  representations 
of  the  foims  generally  used;  most  com- 
monly they  are  of  boxAVOod,  but  sometimes, 
especially  the  ring-shaped,  of  a composition 
of  India-rubber  called  elastic  gum. 

Sometimes  the  solid  ones  are  made  per- 
fectly spherical,  and  sonietinies  the  flat 


rings  are  oval  in  shape ; there  is  also  an- 
other form  called  the  Mushroom  Pessary, 


shaped  like  a cup  rising  from  a stem.  A 
modification  of  this  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced by  M.  Bourgeaud,  which  appears 
calculated  to  support  the  prolapsed  uterus, 
Avithout  creating  any  irritation  of  the  cervix 
or  A^agina,  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
fluids,  which  the  old  solid  Pessaries  would 
frequently  not  do.  The  following  cut  Avill 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  this  instrument. 


Avliich  is  made  of  Indian-rubber,  and  dis- 
tended by  inflation,  after  its  introduction 
into  the  vagina,  to  any  required  extent. 
Both  the  channel  and  stalk  of  this  instru- 
ment present  a cylindrical  canal,  Avhich  is 
intended  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
Ihe  normal  or  abnormal  discharges ; it  is 
secured  on  the  patient  by  elastic  bands 
Avhich  are  easily  fastened  to  a light  narroq: 
belt,  running  round  the  lower  part  of  thfc. 
abdomen ; being  so  elastic  and  yielding  in 
its  nature,  it  adapts  itself  better  to  the 
shape  of  the  cavity  into  Avhich  it  is  in- 
troduced, and  affords  the  necessary  support 
without  undue  ]iressure.  A light  inflatable 
ball  of  India-rubber,  Avith  a string  instead 
of  a stalk,  is  also  sometimes  used;  and  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  composed  of  cotton 
Avool  has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
profession ; it  is  said  to  be  softer,  less  irri- 
tating, and  far  more  cleanly,  than  the  sponge 
or  caoutchouc  Pessary,  ancl  readily  absorbs 
astringent  and  other  solutions ; it  is  enclo?o« 
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in  a pyriform  net,  which  is  closed  by  a stout 
silk  thread,  which  hangs  through  the  vagina, 
and  allows  of  a ready  withdrawal  of  the 
Pessary. 

Pest,  or  Pestilence  (Latin  pestis^  a 
plague),  A term  often  applied  to  that  de- 
structive form  of  epidemic  disease  which  in 
times  past  committed  such  fearful  ravages 
in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  East,  where  it  is  still  occasionally 
previilent.  See  Plague . 

Petechia  (Italian  petecJno^  a flea-bite). 
A speck  or  spot  on  the  skin,  which  resembles 
that  caused  by  the  bite  of  a flea.  Various 
authors  have  applied  this  term  to  Land,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Petechial  Scurvy, 
a form  of  purpura,  scientifically  termed 
Petecliiee  sme  febre,  or  Hcemorrhcea  pete- 
chiahs.  See  Scurvy. 

Petroleum  (Greek  petroSj  a rock,  and 
elaion^  oil).  A bituminous  fluid,  which 
flows  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks ; it  is  com- 
monly called  Barhadoes  Tar.  From  the 
same  root  we  have  the  name  applied  to  the 
rough  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  Pctro- 
sum  os. 

Peyer’s  Glands.  The  clustered  glands 
of  the  intestines,  or  agminatoo,  so  called 
from  their  discoverer,  Pcycr. 

Phacia  (Greek  phakia,  a lentil  seed. 
This  is  the  ancient  term  for  lentigo,  or 
Freckles  (which  see). 

Phagedcena  (Greek to  eat).  An 
ulcor  wliich  spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  cats 
away  the  flesh  : hence  the  general  term 
phagedccnic,  applied  by  surgeons  not  only  to 
destructive  ulceration,  but  also  to  medicines 
or  applications  which  cause  the  absorption 
or  sloughing  of  fungous  growths.  Idiage- 
dmmc  Water  is  made  from  Quick  Lime  and 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  is  therefore  a com- 
pound of  Chloride  of  Calcium  and  lied  Oxide 
of  Mercury;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  foul 
ulcers  and  fungous  tumours. 

Phalanx  (Greek  for  an  army.)  Applied 
to  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regularity  of  form  and  ar- 
rangement ; the  plural  is  Phalanges. 

Pharmacopceia  (Greek  jjharmakon.,  a 
poison,  or  a medicine,  and^ozVo,  to  make). 
Originally  applied  to  the  process  of  making 
or  preparing  medicines  ; now  used  to  denote 
the  dispensatory,  or  standard  code  in  which 
the  various  medical  preparations  are  de- 
scribed, and  their  doses  specified.  The  col- 
leges of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
have  each  a distinct  Pharmacopoeia,  difter- 
iug  considerably  in  many  of  the  formula. 
Hence  it  is  usual,  in  prescribing,  to  aflix 
E or  1),  after  the  tincture  or  other  prepara-- 
tion,  should  the  prescriber  intend  it  to  be 


different  from  the  London  form.  We  speak 
of  these  authorized  forms  of  medicine  as 
Pharmaceutical  preparations.,  and  of  that 
branch  of  medicine  which  consists  in  com- 
pounding as  Pharmaceutics ; while  Phar- 
macology is  a description  of  the  method  of 
compounding  and  administering  medicines. 
He  therefore  is  a Pharmacologist  who  is 
skilled  in,  or  writes  on,  drugs  and  medical 
compounds  ; and  Pharmacy.,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  art  or  practice  of  col- 
lecting, preparing,  preserving,  compound- 
ing, ^ and  combining  medicines,  and  dis- 
pensing them  according  to  the  formula  or 
prescriptions  of  medical  practitioners ; or,  in 
a more  narrow  sense,  it  may  signify  merely 
the  compounding  and  mixing  of  drugs  ac- 
cording to  prescriptions,  or  as  we  commonly 
say,  Bispensing . 

Pharynx  (Greek  for  the  throat,  from 
phegein,  to  convey) . The  muscular,  funnel- 
shaped  bag,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  which  receives  tlie  masticated  food, 
and  conveys  it  to  the  oesophagus,  in  which 
it  terminates.  The  following  cut,  from 
Wilson,  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
its  structure  and  position. 


We  here  see  the  Pharynx  laid  open  from 
behind ; fig.  1 commencing  the  section  wLich 
is  carried  transversely  through  the  base  of 
the  scull ; 2 2 are  the  walls  of  the  Pharynx 
drawn  aside ; 3 3 are  the  posterior  pares 
separated  by  the  vomer  (see  Nose) ; 4 is  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  eustachian  tubes ; 5 
is  the  soft  palate,  of  which  6 is  the  posterior 
pillar,  7 being  the  anterior  pillar ; m the 
niche  betAveen  the  two  is  seen  the  tonsil ; 8 
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is  the  root  of  the  tongue,  partly  concealed 
by  the  uvula,  9 is  the  epiglottis  which 
overhangs  (10)  the  cordiform  opening  of  the 
larynx,  of  which  11  is  the  posterior  part; 
12  IS  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  marked  by  13,  while 
14  indicates  the  position  of  the  Trachea 
(whic-h  see). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Pharynx  and 
(Esophagus,  which  form  the  continuous 
tube,  or  canal,  b)"  which  food  is  conveyed  into 
the  stomach,  are  directly  behind  the  larynx 
and  trachea ; these  latter  being  the  passages 
by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
lungs,  and  by  means  of  w'hich  vocal  sounds 
are  uttered.  Tharyngitis  is  inflammation 
of  the  Pharynx  ; Tharyngotomy  is  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  the  Pharynx  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body ; and 
Pharyngotomus  is  the  instrument  by  which 
this  is  accomplished. 

Phimosis  (Greek  phimos  a muzzle).  An 
affection  of  the  prepuce  which  prevents  its 
being  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans 
penis.  See  Paraphimosis. 

Phlemtis  (Greek  p>hlehs  a vein).  In- 
flammation of  the  veins  ; it  is  distinguished 
by  a hard,  cord-like,  tender  line,  pursuing 
the  course  of  a vein  or  veins,  commencing 
generally  at  a bruise,  cut,  or  some  other 
injury ; it  may  be  suppurative  and  diffused, 
running  into  abscesses,  and  attonded  with 
typhoid  fever;  or  suppurative  and  adhesive, 
with  distinct  abscess  in  the  course  of  the 
inflamed  vein,  and  protracted  fever.  From 
the  same  root  gMcps,  or  phlehs  with  tome 
section,  comes  Phlebotomy that  is  Venesec- 
tion, or  opening  a vein.  See  Bleeding. 

PiiLEBOLiTES.  Among  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins  it  is 
not  unusual  to  meet  with  Phlebolitcs,  or  Vein 
Stones,  as  they  are  often  called ; they  are 
large,  and  generally  oval  substances,  which 
are  found  in  the  tortuosities  of  the  veins, 
and  are  composed  principally  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  animal 
matter.  Sometimes  they  cause  great  incon- 
venience, and  have  to  be  removed.  Their 
usual  situation  is  on  the  saphenous  vein, 
which  is  the  most  prominent  of  any  in  the 
leg,  and  are  alwajs  connected  with  varicose 
enlargement ; the  smaller  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  however,  when  diseased, 
generally  contain  them. 

Phlegm  phlegma  horn,  phlego  io 

bum).  This  word  originally  meant  matter 
wliich  resulted  from  suppuration  or  destruc- 
tion of  animal  tissue ; according  to  the 
ancients,  it  was  one  of  the  four  humours  of 
which  the  blood  was  supposed  to  be  cora- 
pveed.  We  now  understand  it  to  mean  • 


bronchial  Mucus  (which  see),  or  the  thick 
viscid  matter  secreted  in  the  throat,  and  dis- 
charged by  coughing;  chemists  sometimes 
apply  it  to  the  w'ater  of  distillation,  and 
physiologists  to  temper  or  temperament, 
thus  a dull,  cold,  sluggish,  indifferent, 
person  is  said  to  phlegmatic  or  phlegmati- 
cal,  or  to  act  phlegmatically,  that  is  coldly, 
heavily. 

Phleqmagogues  was  the  ancient  name  of 
purgatives  wdiich  produced  glairy  evacua- 
tions, from  excitement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  Phlegmorrhagia  was  profuse 
secretion  of  mucus. 

Phlegmon  is  the  term  often  applied  to 
healthy  inflammation  ; and  Phlegmonous  is 
a term  generally  used  in  connection  with 
erysipelas,  which  affects  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin. 

Phlegmasia  (from  the  Greek  phlegmd) 
is  a term  applied  by  Cullen  and  others  to 
local  inflammations ; thus  w'e  have  Idileg- 
masia  dolens.  Puerperal  tumid  leg,  an  affec- 
tion depending  upon  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins.  Dr.  Cullen  termed 
this  anasarca  serosa,  and  Dr.  Lee  crural 
phlebitis. 

Phlogiston.  (Greek  phlogo,  to  bum). 
A name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imaginary 
substance  which  w\as  supposed  to  be  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  The  theory  was, 
that  combustible  bodies  consisted  of  an  in- 
combustible base  united  to  this  Phlogiston, 
which  escaped  in  the  act  of  burning.  We 
now  attribute  the  process  to  the  union  of 
certain  known  substances,  of  which  oxygen 
is  the  chief;  and  w^e  call  these  supporters  of 
combustion  Phlogosis  (to  inflame),  the  term 
applied  to  an  inflammation  or  flushing.  To 
local  inflammation  Dr.  Good  applied  the 
term  phlogotica. 

PiiLoniDziNE.  A substance  discovered  by 
Dr  Kormick  in  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  tree ; it 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Salacine,  is 
acted  on  bj’-  dilute  acids,  exactly  like  that 
substance,  and  like  it  has  been  used  wdth 
success  in  intermittents. 

PiiLYCTANA  (Greek a vessel ; 
irom  phlyko,  to  be  full  or  liot)  a vesicle  con- 
taining ichorous  fluid.  The  diminutive  of 
the  term  VlolyoiiBoo,  joJdyctenula,  is  applied 
to  a watery  vesicle  of  the  ciliary  margin. 
See  Byelids.  From  phlyko  comes  also 
Phi y sis,  a term  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
cutaneous  eruption  filled  with  any  kind  of 
fluid,  generally  ichorous  or  vesicular  pim- 
I)lcs ; but  this  term  is  seldom  now  used  ; 
nor  is  phlyzacium,  a pustule,  commonly  of 
a large  size,  raised  on  a hard  circular  base, 
of  a vivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a 
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thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab.  See  Skin 
Disease. 

Phocenine.  a peculiar  fatty  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  Delphiniim  phocoena.,  or 
Porpoise  ; it  }delds,  on  saponification,  a vo- 
latile odoriferous  acid,  called  Phocenic  acid. 

Phosgene  Gas.  (Greek  light,  and 
gcnnao.,  to  produce).  A compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  protoxide  of  charcoal,  sometimes 
called  Chloro-carbonous  acid. 

Phosphate.  (Latin  ^^kosphas).  A salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
an  earthy  or  mineral  base ; thus  we  have 
Phosphates  of  barytes,  lime,  potash,  soda,  &c. 
Many  of  the  metallic  oxides  which  arc  met 
with  in  nature,  are  properly  Phosphates. 
The  Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  base 
of  the  bones  of  all  animals,  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally,  and  is  alluded  to  in  all 
medical  works  under  the  name  of  cornu 
ustum.,  burnt  bones.  The  old  tasteless 
Purging  Salts,  prepared  from  bones  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  is  properly  Phosphate  of 
soda;  it  exists  in  the  urine  combined  with 
ammonia,  and  in  this  combination  has  been 
called  fusible  or  microcosmic  salt. 

PhosphoPv,us  (Greek  and  phero  to 

bring).  It  is  a substance  which  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  from  urine,  but  is  now 
made  from  bones.  It  is  highly  iiifiammable 
and  luminous,  burning,  when  exposed  to  a 
common  temperature  with  a slow  combus- 
tion, and  dift’using  a very  peculiar  lustre, 
which  has  been  called  Dhosphorescence.  It 
is  present,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
decayed  animal,  and  in  most  vegetable  and 
mineral  matter,  which  hence  becomes  lumi- 
nous; and  it  is  the  phosphorescent  light 
which  is  emitted  from  the  minute  jelly-fish 
andanimalculce  of  the  deep,  making  the  ocean 
waves  fiash  and  shimmer  like  living  flame. 
The  chief  present  economic  use  of  Phos- 
phorus is  in  the  manufacture  of  jucifer 
matches,  and  its  eonsumption  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  enormous ; it  is  a strong 
poison,  being  of  all  stimulants  the  most 
poweiM  and  diffusible ; if  given,  as  it  some- 
times is,  to  rouse  the  vital  powers  in  typhoid 
fever,  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  or  ex- 
haustion from  any  chronic  disease,  it  should 
be  with  great  caution,  and  never  in  sub- 
stance by  itself  on  account  of  its  con'osive 
nature.  The  dose  is  from  1-lOth  to  l-29tli 
of  a grain  dissolved  in  Ether,  vath  a drop 
of  some  aromatic  oil.  It  has  been  reconn- 
mended  for  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  is 
employed  externally  as  the  chief  stimu- 
lating ingredient  in  liniments,  for  paralyzed 
limbs,  and  other  parts.  For  this  purpose  it 
could  be  dissolved  in  Olive  Oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20  grains  to  i*-  ounces,  with  20 


grains  of  Camphor,  and  1 drachm  of  the 
strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia.  Lr.  Copeland 
recommends  it  to  be  taken  in  paralysis,  in 
combination  with  Oil  of  Amber,  dissolving 
1 grain  in  1 ounce  of  the  oil,  and  taking  10 
drops  three  times  a-day  in  cold  water.  The 
constant  Inhalation  of  Phosphoric  vapour 
by  those  employed  in  lucifer-match  fac- 
tories is  found  to  have  a very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health,  frequently  giving 
rise  to  a peculiar  form  of  disease  whose  seat 
is  chiefly  on  the  lower  jaw,  portions  of 
which  become  necrosed,  or  dead,  causing 
abscesses  and  ulcerations.  Sometimes  the 
diseased  portions  of  bone  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  surgeon,  and  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  nea.rly  the  whole  of  the 
jaw  has  been  lost.  It  has  been  stated  that 
if  saucers  filled  with  Turpentine  are  dis- 
tributed about  the  workrooms,  they  will,  by 
absorbing  the  Phosphoric  vapours,  to  a great 
extent  obviate  this  danger ; but  cleanliness 
and  free  ventilation  are  the  best  safeguards. 
Kecently  it  has  been  found  that  if  ortlinary 
Phosphorus  is  melted  in  a peculiaidy  con- 
structed retort,  and  kept  for  some  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  about  500  deg.  Fahr.  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  latent,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  give  out  any  vapour,  and  is  so  in- 
combustible that  it  may  be  handled  and 
even  swallowed  with  impunity.  This,  wliich 
is  termed  Amorphous  Phosphorus,  is  likely 
to  come  into  general  use ; so  that  if  children 
take  a fancy  for  sucking  lucifer  matches, 
they  may  do  so  without  being  poisoned,  and 
people  may  work  in  the  factories  without 
losing  their  lower  jaws ; or  if  they  be  preg- 
nant women,  of  miscarrying,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  a scientific  Frenchman  they 
are  very  likely  to  do  under  the  influence  of 
Phosphoric  emanations,  which  the  same 
authority  asserts  are  great  excitants  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  men. 

The  ground  bones  and  other  phosphates 
which  cultivators  find  so  beneficial  to  their 
lands  serve  but  to  suppU^  the  waste  of  Phos- 
phorus occasioned  by  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  especially  the  greens  used  chiefly  by 
man  as  food.  A compensation  for  this  waste 
might  be  found  in  the  sewage  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  Avhich  contains  Phosphorus 
in  abundance ; if  this  were  properly  pre- 
served and  distributed  there  would  be  no 
need  for  guano  and  other  foreign  manures. 

There  are  several  chemical  combinations 
into  which  this  substance  enters,  such  as 
Phosphalic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
slow  combustion  of  cylinders  of  Phosphorus 
in  the  air  ; Phosphoric  Acid,  a compound  of 
Phosphorus  and  oxygen ; Phosphurets, 
which  are  compounds  of  Phosphorus  with 
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combustible  or  metallic  oxides;  and  PAos- 
f hates ^ which  are  salts  of  the  Phosphoric 
acid.  There  are  some  preparations  to  which 
the  term  is  wrongly  applied,  such  as  the 
Phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  of  Canton,  and  of 
Bologna,  the  first  being  the  Ignited  Muriate 
of  Lime;  the  second,  Oyster-shells  calcined 
with  Sulphur ; and  the  third  the  Sulphate 
of  Barytes. 

PnoTOMETEii  (Greek  phos,  and  metron^ 
a measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
tlie  different  intensities  of  light.  The  most 
simple  and  generally  approved  is  that  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Leslie,  being  merely  his 
differential  thermometer,  having  one  of  the 
balls  diaphanous,  and  the  other  coated  with 
Cliina  ink  or  dark  enamel.  The  light  passes 
through  the  clear  ball,  but  is  absorbed,  or 
rather  the  heat  is,  by  the  black  one ; this 
heat  causes  the  air  in  the  ball  to  expand,  so 
that  it  forces  down  the  liquid  on  the  stem 
attached  to  it,  and  the  space  w'hich  this 
sinks  measures  the  intensity  of  the  Light 
(which  see). 

From  the  same  Greek  root  phos^  we  have 
also  Fhotophobia,  Intolerance  of  light,  a 
symptom  of  amaurosis ; and  Fhotopsia, 
liuminous  vision,  w'hich  is  sometimes  called 
Visus  Lucidus.  This  is  also  a symptom  of 
Amaurosis  (which  see). 

Phrenitis  (Greek  phrenes,  from  phren^ 
the  mind).  A term  formerly  applied  to  the 
diaphragm,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  From  the  same  root 
comes  also  Fhrenzy^  a disorder  of  the  brain. 
See  Madness. 

Phrenology  {Greek  phrenos^  and  logos^ 
an  account) . Literally  a description  of  the 
mind  ; applied  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  a 
new  doctrine  of  mental  philosophy,  founded 
on  a presumed  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  diferent  portions  of  the  brain,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  developments,  modified  the 
form  of  the  head,  so  as  to  make  it  an  indica- 
tion of  character.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  head  may  be  regularly  mapped  out,  and 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  individual  at 
once  determined  by  a comparison  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  Dr.  Combe,  who  followed 
Spurzheim,  and  is  considered  in  this  country 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  the  subject, 
divides  our  faculties  into  three  classes — The 
intellectual  or  perceptive ; the  sentiments 
and  emotions  ; and  the  animal  propensities. 
The  front  part  of  the  head  is  assigned  to  the 
first  of  these  ; the  middle  and  upper  parts  to 
the  second ; and  the  hinder  part,  including 
tlie  cerebellum,  to  the  third.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  subdivided  into  minute  parts, 
■'vnich  are  supposed  to  cover  special  organs 
assigned  to  distinct  faculties  or  feelings. 


Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  Phrenology  as 
a basis  for  a system  of  medical  psychology. 
If,  as  has  been  asserted,  we  can  ascertain 
by  certain  cranial  developments,  the  facul- 
ties and  feelings,  and  can,  by  a proper  course 
of  treatment,  repress  the  growth  of  such  as 
are  of  a bad  tendency,  and  encourage  that 
of  those  of  an  opposite  nature,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  much  towards  producing  a perfect 
character  ; and,  as  a sound  mind  will  go  far 
to  produce  a sound  body,  we  shall  thus  also 
greatly  conduce  to  a good  state  of  physical 
health.  But  we  do  not  find  that  this  beau- 
tiful theory  (for  such  it  certainly  is)  can  be 
brought  into  practice,  without  disappointing 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  built 
upon  it  hopes  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  Hence  its  utility, 
at  all  events,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  very  <jues- 
tionable,  either  as  a guide  for  educating  the 
healthy  mind,  or  for  remedying  its  diseased 
condition. 

Phryganea  Grandis.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Caddis  Fly,  the  larvae  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  human 
intestines. 

Phthisis  (Greek  phthio  to  consume,  or 
corrupt).  A disease,  produced  by  tubercles 
on  the  lungs,  called  Consumption  (which 
see).  The  Greek  pathologists  generally 
treated  this  disease  under  two  heads  Fhthi- 
sis  and  Fhthoe,  the  former  being  abscess, 
and  the  latter,  ulceration  of  the  Lungs.. 
Fhthisic  is  a term  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied to  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  more 
especially  to  chronic  dyspnoea  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Phthisis ; so  also  we  sometimes  hear  Fhthi- 
sical  applied  to  a wasting  of  the  flesh. 

Phyma  (Greek  from  phio.,  to  produce). 
An  imperfectly  suppurating  tumour  forming 
an  abscess,  often  with  a core  in  the  centre  ; 
this  is  the  name  of  a genus  of  the  tuber cida 
of  Bateman  which  includes  boils,  carbun- 
cles, &c. 

PiiYSCONiA  (Greek  physao  to  inflate)*.  In- 
flation of  the  bowels ; called  by  Hippocrates 
3Iegalo-splanchnuSy  or  big  bowel : for  this 
and  visceral  turgescence  generally.  Dr.  Good 
uses  the  term  Farabysma ; it  is  usually 
occasioned  by  a moibid  state  of  the  liver  or 
spleen. 

PiiYSETER  Macrocephalus  (Greek  ma^ 
Zeros  great,  and  Jee^j hale  head).  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  char- 
acterized by  its  enormous  head,  from  which 
is  obtained  Spermaceti  (which  see). 

Physic.  This  term  is  generally  applied, 
1st,  to  to  the  art  of  healing  diseases,  or,  as 
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we  now  say,  the  science  of  Medicine  (which 
see)  ; 2nd  to  medicines,  or  remedies  for 
diseases ; 3rd,  in  popular  language,  to  a 
medicine  that  purges,  a Cathartic  (which 
see).  Thus  Thy  sic  in  the  active  sense  is, 
to  treat  with  medicine,  to  cure,  or  to  purge, 
Thysianthropy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  diseases  of  man  ; and  may  be 
termed  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Life. 

Physics  (Greek  nature).  This  is 

the  science  of  nature,  or  of  natural  subjects, 
comprehending  in  its  widest  sence  the  study 
or  knowledge  of  whatever  exists  in  the 
material  world ; in  its  more  restricted  sence 
it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
natural  science,  these  three  being* — Physics^ 
or  natural  philosophy,  v*hich  has  relation  to 
the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  mutual 
actions  on  each  other,  their  causes,  effects, 
laws,  &c. ; Chemistry^  which  studies  the 
peculiar  properties  of  bodies,  their  ele- 
mentary principles  and  combinations ; 
Natural  Iiistoi'y,  which  observes  their  ex- 
ternal characters  and  appearances,  classifies 
and  aiTanges  them. 

Physician  is  one  who  professes  the  art  of 
healing;  he  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
medical  practitioners  in  social  rank  and 
legal  position  ; he  puts  M.  D.  after  his 
name,  and  calls  himself  a Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, the  first  term  signifying  learned  from 
the  Latin  doctus^  and  the  last  coming  from 
medico  to  cure.  If  he  has  not  taken  out  his 
degree  at  one  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  or  other 
nniversities,  he  is  a member  of  the  London 
Iloyal  College  of  Physicians,  whose  founda- 
tion dates  from  1518,  letters  patent,  therefore 
having  been  obtained  from  Henry  VIII, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  The  examining  board  of  this  col- 
lege grants  diplomas  to  those,  who,  according 
to  their  regulations,  are  legally  qualified  to 
pratice  as  Physicians,  who  confine  them- 
selves generally  to  the  prescribing  of  medi- 
cines, which  are  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
cary, or  druggist,  the  prescriber  having  a 
certain  fee  for  his  attendance.  In  difficult 
and  dangerous  cases  the  Physician  is  fre- 
quently called  in  to  consult  with  the  family 
surgeon.  Doctor  is  a name  very  commonly 
applied  to  all  medical  practitioners,  and 
many  of  those  who  practice  as  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  are  really  entitled  to  it,  having 
obtained  diplomas  from  some  college  or 
university. 

Physiognomy  (Greek  physis  and  yinosJeo 
to  judge  of).  The  study  of  general  char- 
acter, or  of  diseased  states  from  the  features 
and  cast  of  the  countenance.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  Lavater  and  others  to  raise 
this  study  to  the  rank  of  a science,  but  with- 


out success;  undoubtedly  the  countenance 
will,  to  a certain  extent, ‘indicate  character, 
as  the  general  shape  of  the  head  will  afford 
some  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  phreno- 
logy ; but  there  are  so  many  modifying  in- 
fluences, that  it  is  never  safe  to  predicate 
by  any  of  these  outward  and  visMe  signs 
what  the  mental  or  moral  man  may  be.  Of 
his  state  of  health  we  may  commonly  judge 
pretty  well  by  the  condition  and  expression 
of  the  Countenance  (which  see)  and  Face. 

Physiology  means  that  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  which  treats. of  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  as  anatomy  treats  of  its 
structure.  Thus,  a Physiologist  is  one  who 
has  to  do  with  the  science  of  things  gene- 
rated or  alive — with  the  doctrine  of  vital 
phenomena  ; he  may  study  animal  or  vege- 
table Physiology,  but  it  is  with  the  former 
that  the  medical  man  is  most  concerned,  and 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  internal 
economy  of  man,  that  is.  Human  Phy- 
siology. 

Phy'Sometiia  (Greek  physaio,  to  inflate, 
and  metra.,  the  uterus).  An  inflated  con- 
dition of  the  Uterus  (which  see). 

PiA  Mater  (Latin  for  Pious  Mother). 
The  innermost  membrane  of  the  Brain 
(which  see). 

PiAN  (a  Raspberry).  The  name  given 
on  the  American  coast  to  (which  see), 
and  Frambeesia. 

Pica  (Latin  for  a Magpie).  Sometimes 
applied  to  depraved  appetite,  or  a craving 
for  improper  substances.  See  Malacia. 

Pickles.  Vegetable  substances  prepared 
in  vinegar  are  universally  taken  as  a relish 
with  cold  meats.  Nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  practice,  provided  the  Pickles 
are  properly  prepared,  and  but  a small 
quantity  be  eaten  at  the  time ; they  are 
somewhat  indigestible,  it  is  true,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  inconvenience  or  mis- 
chief. Unfortunately,  as  the  investigations 
of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  have 
shown,  the  Pickles  prepared  in  a large  way 
for  shop  sale,  have  commonly  more  or  less 
of  copper  in  them,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  green  kinds,  such  as  gherkins, 
beans,  &c.  This  adulteration  may  be  easily 
detected  thus  : — Take  a perfectly  clean  and 
bright  piece  of  Iron,  immerse  it  for  several 
hours  in  the  vinegar  of  the  Pickle;  if 
copper  be  present,  a dim  crust  of  it  will  be 
deposited  on  the  iron.  Or  it  may  be  done 
in  this  way : — On  the  blade  of  & Knife  made 
perfectly  clean  put  3 or  4 drops  of  the 
vinegar,  and  1 drop  of  Sulphuric  .4cid,  toen 
hold  the  under  surface  of  the  l^^e  oyer  the 
flame  of  a candle,  until  the  liquid  is  eva- 
porated; the  copper,  if  there  be  any,  will 
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be  deposited  ou  the  iron.  From  the  above 
authorities,  we  learn  also  that  the  vinegar 
of  Pickles  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid  (for  the  mode  of  detecting  which  adul- 
teration see  Vinegar,) 

On  the  whole,  it  is  best  for  Pickles  to  be 
home-made ; every  housewife  will  know 
the  process,  or  can  easily  learn  it  by  con- 
sulting The  Wife's  Book  of  Cookery^  or 
some  domestic  manual  of  the  kind. 

PiCROMEL  (Greek  pikros,,  bitter,  and  mele, 
honey).  Literally,  bitter  sweet;  the  cha- 
racteristic principle  of  Bile  (which  see). 

PiCKOTOxiA  (Greek  pikros^  and  toxon, 
poison).  The  bitter  and  poisonous  principle 
of  Cocculus  Indicus  (which  see). 

PiGMENTUM  Nigrum  (Latin  for  Black 
Paint).  A dark  brown  substance  which 
covers  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid  membrane.  (See  Skin.)  The  ab- 
sence of  this  it  is  which  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  iris  and  the  pupil  in  Albinoes. 

PiLAiiE  Malum  (Latin  for  bad  hair)  mor- 
bid organization,  or  deficiency  of  hair.  See 
Trichiasis. 

Piles.  The  troublesome  disease  so  called 
consists  of  tumours  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  or  fundament,  which  tumours  are 
formed  by  the  distension  of  the  veins  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel ; 
they  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a bean, 
sometimes  much  larger,  and  are  caused  by 
the  distension  of  the  veins  with  congested 
blood.  When  there  is  an  action  of  the 
bowels  they  are  forced  down,  and  if  there  is 
much  constipation  and  straining,  or  much 
exertion  necessary,  so  as  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  parts,  they  are  likely  to  be  greatly 
distended,  so  that  they  cannot  be  pressed 
back  again ; in  this  case  they  become  very 
large  and  painful,  and  eventually  perhaps 
burst,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient ; or 
they  may  run  into  abscesses,  and,  it  may  be, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a fistula. 

'Piles  may  be  either  “blind”  or  “bleed- 
ing;” the  latter  is  the  case  when  the  veins 
within  the  bowels  become  much  swollen, 
of  a red  colour,  and  uneven  surfoce,  having 
their  walls  so  thin  that  the  slightest  effort 
to  relieve  the  bowels  causes  them  to  bleed 
freely ; the  former  is  when  the  swellings 
I'ecome  filled  with  a fibrinous  deposit  from 
the  blood,  so  that  they  form  tumours  and 
excrescences  outside  the  anus;  sometimes 
these,  although  inconvenient,  are  not  very 
troublesome  otherwise  ; if  the  cause  which 
produced  them  be  removed,  they  will  be 
liktdy  to  remain  quiescent  for  a time ; but 
seiong  purgative  medicines,  a cold,  or  too 
much  exertion,  may  stimulate  them  into 
activity,  then  they  become  inflamed  and 
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very  painful ; then  we  nave  what  is  called 
“ A Fit  of  the  Piles.”  Persons  with  torpid 
livers,  or  with  whom  the  venous  circulation 
is  sluggish,  are  those  most  subjected  to  Piles, 
which  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  passive 
congestion  of  the  veins  about  the  rectum  ; 
but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
disease  will  not  become  fully  developed, 
unless  there  is  also  habitual  constipation. 
The  treatment  should  therefore  be  both  local 
and  general;  the  first  directed  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
liver,  and  to  cleanse  the  large  bowels  of 
matters  which  may  press  upon  the  veins, 
and  impede  the  return  of  the  mood  from 
the  lowest  bowel,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease ; to  this  end  we  should  give  mild 
aperients,  combined  with  alteratives,  begin- 
ning with  pills  like  these:  Ehubarb  1 drachm. 
Ipecacuanha  ^ a drachm.  Blue  Pill  1 
scruple,  make  into  24  pills,  and  take  2 every 
night  until  the  motions  become  softaud  suf- 
ficiently frequent,  then  1 every  other  night. 
A stimulant  will  also  be  required,  and  Con- 
fection of  Black  Pepper  is  perhaps  the  best ; 
or  Ward’s  Paste,  wnich  is  composed  of  Sul- 
phur, Copaiba,  Balsam,  and  Spices ; about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  former,  or  from  10  to  15 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning;  should  the  bowels  not  be 
moved  sufficiently  by  these  means,  take 
Confection  of  Senna,  commonly  called 
Lenative  Electuary,  3 ounces.  Sulphur  1 
ounce.  Jalap  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each 
2 drachms,  and  Ginger  1 drachm,  with 
Syrup  enough  to  make  it  up  into  a soft 
Electuary ; dose,  a teaspoonful  twice  a day, 
or  only  every  night,  if  too  active. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  injecting 
2 or  3 ounces  of  Cold  Water  into  the 
bowel  just  before  the  passing  of  a motion ; 
this  partly  empties,  and!  contracts  the  dis- 
tended veins,  and  facilitates  the  passage  of 
the  foeces.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
press  back  within  the  sphincter  ani,  or  mus- 
cular ring  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the 
bowel  from  the  anus,  every  Pile  which  pro- 
trudes, as  if  suffered  to  remain  outside,  it 
will,  by  the  pressure  of  the  above  muscle, 
become  strangulated  and  inflamed.  When 
the  Piles  are  in  this  latter  condition,  they 
should  be  fomented  with  hot  water  by  means 
of  a sponge  every  four  hours  or  so,  and  the 
recumbent  position  should  be  maintained  as 
much  as  possible  ; leeches,  also,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  with  a linseed  poultice  to 
encourage  the  bleeding.  If  there  is  iuflam- 
matioM  of  Piles  within  the  sphincter  ani, 
make  an  ini'ection  thus  : — ^Dissolve  in  8 
ounces  of  Boiling  Water,  Acetate  of  Lead  and 
Opium,  of  each  \ a drachm,  and  of  this  lo- 
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tion,  when  cool,  throw  up  into  the  bowel  with 
a small  syringe  just  | an  ounce,  by  measure, 
after  a motion,  but  not  more  than  twice  in 
the  24  hours ; only  in  cases  where  the  bleed- 
ing is  profuse  should  this  powerful  appli- 
cation be  used.  For  internal  Piles,  also, 
leeches  may  be  employed  with  advantage  ; 
they  can  be  applied  externally,  and  followed 
by  warm  fomentations,  or  a hip-bath.  When 
Piles  first  show  themselves,  before  there  is 
much  inflammation,  or  after  this  has  sub- 
sided, an  astringent  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
thrust,  Tiight  and  morning  ; the  Compound 
Gall  Ointment  is  best  for  the  purpose ; or 
one  prepared  thus : Gallic  Acid,  1 drachm ; 
Powdered  Opium,  ^ a drachm;  Goulard’s 
Extract,  10  drops ; Lard,  1 ounce. 

Piles  can  only  be  entirely  removed  by 
moans  of  the  knife  or  ligature ; the  former 
is  an  operation  which  only  a surgeon  should 
attempt,  as  the  hoemorrhage  is  often  exces- 
sive. The  latter  may  be  managed  by  a 
non-professional  person,  provided  there  is 
an  urgent  necessity  for  it.  The  method  is 
this:  pass  a needle,  armed  with  a double 
silk,  well  waxed,  or  a very  fine  metallic  wire, 
through  the  Pile,  close  to  its  base,  cut  the 
sillc  or  wire  so  as  to  release  the  needle  and 
leave  four  ends  ; tie  each  two  of  these 
tightly  together,  so  that  they  enclose  the 
two  halves  of  the  Pile,  which  then  becomes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  may  be  pricked  with 
a lancet,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  and 
cmptiedbya  little  pressure ; an  other  stronger 
ligature  should  also  be  passed  round  above 
these,  which  secure  the  two  halves,  and 
tied  very  firmly,  and  then  the  ends  of  all 
the  threads  can  be  cut  off",  and  a Avarm  poul- 
tice applied  to  soothe  and  allay  irritation. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success 
of  this  operation  that  the  second  larger 
ligature  should  be  tied  very  lightly,  so  as 
completely  to  stop  the  circulation  of  blood 
into  the  Pile,  which,  if  this  is  properly 
effected,  Avill  in  three  or  four  da}^s  slough 
off,  and  leave  merely  ulcers  that  will  heal 
in  the  usual  Avay.  An  injection  of  Sulphate 
cf  Iron,  of  from  2 grains  to  an  ounce  of 
Avater,  throAvn  up  every  morning  has  been 
found  serAucoablc. 

Piles  are  scientifically  called  hc&morr- 
hoids,  which  signifies  a floAving  of  blood: 
persons  Avho  sit  mueh  are  most  subjefct  to 
them.  They  frequently  cause  the  greatest 
agony,  as  though  (as  a patient  has  described 
it  to  us)  a red-hot  poker  Avere  thrust  into 
the  bowels.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  by  persons  so  affected  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  foeces  in  the  lower  bowels, 
and  to  avoid  purgatives  of  a violei,t  £»rcing 


nature;  gentle  aperients,  with  aromatica, 
such  as  those  above-named,  and  a light  but 
sufficiently  nutritive  diet;  exercise,  Avhen  it 
can  be  taken,  and  tonics  Avhen  there  is  no 
active  inflammation,  should  be  the  course 
adopted. 

Pills.  This  is  a very  convenient  form  of 
administering  medicines,  especially  such  as 
are  very  active  in  their  properties,  and 
nauseous  in  flavour,  as  they  can  be  swal- 
loAved  Avithout  tasting.  To  prepare  them  it 
is  only  necessary  to  rub  doAvn  the  ingredients 
into  a finely  pulverized  state,  and  add  suffi- 
cient of  some  tenacious  liquid  to  form  a 
homogenous  mass,  Avhich  can  be  easily 
divided,  and  rolled  into  Pills.  To  effect  this 
a pestle  and  mortar  is  required ; it  should  be 
of  metal,  as  the  mass  generally  requires 
beating,  to  assimilate  the  ingredients  pro- 
perly ; a short  stout  spatula,  or  palette  knife ; 
and  a slab  of  marble  or  glazed  porcelain — 
if  marked  Avith  divisions,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  convenient,  as  Pill  machines  are  ex- 
pensive, and  scarcely  necessary  in  domestic 
practice.  We  give  a cut  of  one  of  these 
useful  articles,  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  the  simple 
method  of  rolling  out  the  mass,  and  dividing 
it  Avith  the  knife  into  a certain  number  of 
portions,  which  have  to  be  rounded  Avith  tbs 
fingers. 


By  means  of  this  machine,  the  cutting  and 
rolling  is  done  at  once,  and  an  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  mass  into  Pills  ensured.  The 
machines  are  generally  made  to  cut  and  roll 
24  Pills,  and  the  sizes  for  which  they  are 
intended,  range  from  3 to  6 grains ; the 
former  is  the  most  convenient  for  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  better  to  take  two  of 
such  than  one  large  Pill,  Avhich  is  likely 
to  stick  in  the  throat,  and  to  remain 
for  a long  time  undissolved  when  it  ij 
down.  Generally  speaking,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  active  ingredients  is  required  to 
make  them  of  a moderate  size;  but  some- 
times it  is  desirable  to  administer  very 
poAverful  medicines,  such  as  Calomel,  Mor- 
phia, &c.,  in  this  Avay,  and  then  it  is  usual 
to  giAm  bulk  and  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  such  comparatively  inert  substances  as 
Bread-crumb,  Castile  Soap,  Soft  Extract  Oj,- 
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Liquorice,  or  Conserve  of  Hoses.  Wlien 
Bread  is  used,  it  should  be  quite  stale,  so 
that  it  will  rub  down  into  a powder,  and 
amalgamate  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Pills  made  with  Bread  and  Mucilage  are  apt 
to  become  very  hard,  and  are  therefore  only 
fit  for  present  use.  Pills  made  with  Treacle 
or  Conserve  remain  soft  as  long  as  any.  If 
Hard  Soap  is  used,  it  should  be  scraped  into 
the  mortar  first,  and  rubbed  into  a powder , 
Soft  Soap  is  better  than  Hard,  but  Glyceiine 
— better  still  — has  latterly  been  much 
employed.  For  Pill-mass  intended  to  be 
kept  for  a time,  a few  drops  of  Olive  or 
other  fixed  oil  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent 
the  mass  hardening.  If  resinous  gums, 
such  as  Scammony,  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pills,  the  necessary  moisture 
may  be  Spirit  of  \Yine,  which,  by  dissolving 
a portion  of  the  resin,  will  give  cohesion  to 
the  compound  substance ; biit  this  is  apt  to 
get  hard  after  awhile.  It  is  best  to  keep 
Pills  in  stoppered  bottles ; if  much  exposed 
to  the  air  they  soon  harden,  and  become,  to 
a certain  extent,  inert,  because  insoluble. 
If  kept  in  pots,  they  should  be  closely 
covered;  boxes  are  the  worst  possible  re- 
ceptacles for  them.  Some  persons  can  take 
Pills  very  easily ; others  only  with  great 
difficulty ; and  some  few  not  at  all.  The 
best  method  is  to  hold  the  head  back,  take 
the  Pill  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  passing  these  as  far  into  the  throat  as 
possible,  drop  it  into  the  pharynx,  swallowing 
immediately  some  water,  or  other  liquid, 
to  carry  it  down.  As  a rule,  the  best  time 
for  taking  Pills  is  bed-time ; when  the  body 
is  quiescent  their  operation  is  less  interfered 
with.  Of  course,  there  are  many  cases 
which  require  their  administration  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  Owing  to  their  com- 
pactness and  portability,  there  is  no  form  of 
medical  preparation  so  convenient  as  this. 

There  are  upwards  of  30  forms  for  Pills 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  but  the  following 
are  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  keep 
for  family  use  : — 

Compound  Rhubarb  Rill,  a mild  and  safe 
aperient,  is  made  thus  : Take  of  Khubarb, 
Aloes,  and  Myrrh,  all  in  powder,  of  the  first 
4,  of  the  second  3,  of  the  third  2 drachms ; 
Hard  Soap  scraped,  | a drachm ; Treacle 
sufficient  to  form  a mass ; about  J a drachm 
of  Oil  of  Carraway  is  sometimes  added,  to 
rend^  it  more  carminative.  Dose,  from 
3 to  12  grains.  It  may  be  kept  in  powder, 
and  made  up  with  Treacle  or  Mucilage 
when  required ; and,  if  for  use  in  a hot 
climate,  this  plan  is  best. 

Compound  Colocynth  Pill.  An  active 


aperient ; perhaps  more  extensively  used  in 
this  country  than  any  other  purgative,  under 
the  name  of  Pil  Cociro,  which  is,  or  should 
be,  made  thus ; Take  of  Aloes  and  Scam- 
mony, in  powder,  each  8 drachms ; Colo- 
cynth,  Ginger,  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
each  1 drachm ; Kectified  Spirit,  sufficient 
to  form  a mass  ; 1 drachm  of  Oil  of  Cloves 
is  a useful  addition  to  prevent  griping. 

Compound  Gamboge  Pill.  A very  active 
aperient,  useful  for  those  who  require  power- 
ful medicine.  Take  of  Aloes  and  Gamboge, 
each  3 drachms ; Ginger,  1 drachm  ; Soap, 
4 drachms ; Rectified  Spirit,  a sufficient 
quantity.  Dose,  of  both  these,  same  as  the 
Rhubarb.  Oil  of  Peppermint  or  Cloves  may 
be  added  to  prevent  griping ; and,  if  re- 
quired yet  more  active,  ^ a drop  of  Croton 
Oil  to  each  3 grain  Pill. 

Mercurial  or  Blue  Pill,  and  Plummer's 
Pill  should  be  obtained  from  the  druggist 
ready  made,  as  they  cannot  well  be  pre- 
pared at  home ; they  will  keep  good  in  the 
mass,  or  divided  into  Pills,  for  a length  of 
time.  The  first  must  be  resorted  to  in  all 
those  numerous  cases  of  stomach  and  head 
disorders  which  arise  from  biliary  derange- 
ments. The  dose  is  from  3 to  5 grains  ; it 
may  be  given  with  either  of  the  aperient 
Pills,  or  by  itself  at  bed  time,  followed  in 
the  morning  with  a Black  Draught,  or  other 
saline  aperient.  The  Plummer’s  Pill  is  the 
best  alterative  known ; it  must  be  given 
carefully,  as  it  contains  Calomel, 

Compound  Galbanum  Pill.  Antispasmodic 
and  emmenagogue.  Useful  in  hysteria  and 
amenorrhoea.  Made  of  Galbanum,  Myrrh, 
Sagapenum,  Assafoetida,  Soft  Soap,  and 
Treacle  ; cannot  well  be  prepared  at  home. 
Dose,  from  10  to  15  grains. 

Pill  of  Iron  with  Myrrh.  Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogue.  Useful  in  dys- 
pensia,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c.  Made  of 
MjTrh,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
and  Treacle,  2 drachms  of  the  first,  and  1 
I drachm  of  each  of  the  three  last. 

Expectorant,  or  Cough  Pills.  (See  for- 
multe  under  the  head  Cough) . To  such  of  our 
readers  as  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves,  by  a perusal  of  this  book,  with 
the  nature  of  diseases  and  properties  of 
drugs,  many  other  useful  Pill  combinations 
will  be  suggested.  It  would  be  quite  useless 
for  us  to  fill  our  space  with  a multitude  of 
formula  which  may  perhaps  never  be  re- 
quired. We  may,  however,  add  to  the  list 
one  more  form,  which  is  of  very  general  ac- 
ceptance, and  has  long  been  known  as 

Pill  Rufi.  It  is  the  Pill  of  Aloes  with 
Myrrh ; a good  stimulant  cathartic ; con- 
sisting of  Aloes,  4 drachms ; Myrrh,  Saf- 
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fron,  and  Soft  Soap,  of  each  2 drachms; 
Treacle,  sufficient  quantity.  Dose,  10  to 
20  grains.  Good  in  obstinate  constipation, 
but  to  be  avoided  in  piles  or  uterine  dis- 
eases. 

Pimento.  See  Allspice. 

Pimpernel.  Tins  is  the  Anagallis  Ar~ 
vensis  of  botanists,  of  the  natural  order 
Pritnulacece ; a common  native  plant  well 
Icnown  as  the  Poor  Man’s  Weather  Glass, 
and  Shepherd’s  Barometer,  names  suggested 
by  the  regular  closing  of  the  flowers  at 


noon,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain.  This 
plant  has  been  recommended  for  epilepsy, 
hydrophobia,  and  paralysis,  but  of  its  real 
properties  little  is  known;  if  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  with  great  caution ; sheep  will 
not  eat  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  the  seed 
is  said  to  destroy  birds. 

Pimple.  Any  small  elevation  of  the  cu- 
ticle, generally  with  an  inflamed  base. 
Under  the  head  of  Pimples  are  included 
several  kinds  of  eruptions  of  the  skin,  which 
may  be  classed  under  two  divisions  Watery 
ana  Mattery  : in  the  first  division  we  have 
Eczema  or  Humid  Tetter ; Herpes,  of  which 
Shingles  is  a variety ; Rupia ; and  Pemphi- 
gus. In  the  second  division  is  Impetigo  or 
Yellow-crusted  Tetter;  and  Ecthyma,  or 
Black-crusted  Tetter.  See  these  heads  and 
Shin  Diseases. 

Pineal  Gland  (Latin pine).  A 
gland  of  the  brain,  situated  above  the  tu- 
bercula  quadragemina  and  said  to  resemble 
a pine-apple  in  shape.  The  calculi  of  this 
gland,  which  Dr.  Wollaston  proved  to  be 


Phosphate  of  Lime,  are  called  Pineal  Con- 
cretions. According  to  the  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, this  gland,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a pea,  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  spirit, 
whatever  it  may  be  called  ; that  mysterious 
principle  of  vitality  and  sentient  thought 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  all  the  researches 
of  human  philosophy,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  elude  them.  That  breath  of 
life  “ Which  in  the  beginning  God  breathed 
into  man,”  is  not  a thing  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  by  our  finite  faculties ; its  seat  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere  ; it  is  and  is  not ; 
its  presence  is  life,  its  absence  death. 

Pine  Apple.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Ananassa  Sativa.,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  called  Nana  or  Nania : it 
is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West 
Indies  as  an  article  of  export,  as  well  as  of 
home  consumption,  and  also,  where  the 
climate  renders  artificial  heat  necessary,  in 
hothouses.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural order  Bromelilacece.  There  are  several 


species  or  varieties  of  this  plant,  whose  de- 
licious fruit  could  only'',  until  recently,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  weali^y;  but  now  the  ra- 
pidity of  communication  between  distant 
parts  has  very  much  cheapened  the  article, 
so  that  “Pine  Apple,  a penny  a slice’’ has 
become  one  of  the  cries  of  our  large  cities , 
not  often,  however,  is  the  fruit  thus  vended 
sufficiently  fresh,  and  when  it  is,  we  must 
pronounce  it  somewhat  unwholesome. 

Before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  Die  fruit  of  the 
Pine  Apple  is  almost  caustic,  and  its  use 
then  is  attended  with  danger ; it  is  some- 
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times  employed  medicinally  in  the  Vrcst 
Indies  as  a remedy  for  intestinal  worms, 
raid  to  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Pin-Eye.  A variety  of  Synizesis,  or  Con- 
tracted Pupil,  so  called  liecause  the  con- 
traction sometimes  reduces  the  pupil  to 
the  size  of  a pin’s  head. 

Pinguecula  (Latin  pinguis,  fat).  An 
affection  of  the  eye  occurring  in  elderly 
persons,  and  consisting  of  narrow  granules 
towards  the  angle  of  the  eye  under  the  con- 
junctiva; it  is  sometimes  called  Fterygium 
(which  see). 

PiNic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, which  is  an  exudation  from  several 
species  of  pine. 

Pins  and  Needles.  A popular  name  for 
the  tingling  in  the  feet,  or  elsewhere,  which 
marks  the  return  of  sensation,  after  it  has 
been  impeded  by  continued  pressure  upon  a 
nerve,  or  by  paralysis.  Most  usually  it  is 
a sign  of  returning  nervous  power,  but 
sometimes  it  ushers  in  an  attack  of  para- 
lysis ; this  is  the  case  only  where  there  is 
chronic  disease  of  the  brain  or  spine. 

Fins  and  Needles  are  sometimes  swal- 
lowed ; the  careless  and  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  holding  them  in  the  mouth  con- 
ducing to  this  result;  unless  they  occasion 
inconvenience  by  sticking  in  the  throat,  it 
is  better  to  let  them  alone ; the  latter  will 
generally  work  their  way  out  of  the  body, 
and  the  former,  which  on  account  of  their 
heads,  cannot  so  well  do  this,  will,  in  process 
of  time,  be  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
acids  of  the  stomach  on  the  softer  metal  of 
which  they  are  composed ; a little  vinegar 
taken  now  and  then  wull  assist  this  process ; 
if  they  occasion  much  pain,  and  a pricking 
sensation  in  the  bowels,  demulcents  and 
gentle  aperients  should  be  administered. 
Castor  Oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  When  a 
needle,  in  making  its  way  out  of  the  body, 
approaches  the  surface,  there  will  be  a 
black  dot,  or  a line  visible,  with,  perhaps, 
inflammatory  symptoms ; it  is  best  in  this 
case  to  cut  through  the  intervening  skin 
with  a lancet,  and  extract  the  intruder  by 
means  of  small  tweezers;  quite  large 
needles  have  in  this  way  been  taken  out  of 
persons  who  were  not  at  all  aware  how  and 
when  they  got  in. 

Pint.  In  Latin  octarius^  eight,  because 
the  eighth  of  a gallon  ; the  medicinal  Pint  is 
20  ounces,  it  is  written  in  prescriptions 
tbus-^0. 

PiNTA,  Blue  stain.  A disease  which 
prevails  in  Mexico,  and  which  appears  to  be 
a variety  of  Fityriasis  (which  see),  and 
Bandriff 

PiNua.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of 


the  order  Coniferes,  in  which  are  included 
F.  Abies  the  Norway  Spruce,  from  which 
Burgundy  Pitch  is  obtained ; F.  Balsamea^ 
the  Hemlock  Pine,  yielding  Canada  Balsam; 
F.  Larix  the  Larch,  yielding  Venice,  or 
Brianco  Turpentine;  F.  Ficea  the  Silver 
Pine,  yielding  Strasburg  Turpentine;  and 
F.  Sylvestris  the  Scotch  Pine,  from  which 
we  obtain  Pitch,  Tar,  and  common  Tur~ 
pentine  (which  seeL 

Piper,  Latin  for  Fepper  (which  see). 
From  this  root  comes  Fiperina  a term  ap- 
plied to  a peculiar  substance  discovered  in 
the  Black  P^per ; it  is  analogous  to  the 
resins.  See  Fepper. 

Pisiform  {Loimpisum^  a pea,  and/on«a, 
likeness).  Pea-like,  the  designation  of  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of  the  Carpus 
(which  see) . 

PisTACHiA  or  Pistachio  Nuts  These 
nuts,  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  are  the  produce  of  the  Fis- 
tachia  Vera,  a Syrian  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Anacardiacece,  which  is  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
&c.  These  nuts,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country  only  at  considerable  cost,  ar< 
sweet  and  agreeable ; they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  ragouts  and  other  dishes,  and 
are  used  for  flavouring  ices  and  creams,  be- 
sides being  eaten  as  an  article  of  confec- 
tionery, coated  with  sugar.  They  are  con- 
sidered to  be  not  unwholesome  ; they  yield 
an  oil  by  expression,  which  is  used  for 
making  an  electuary  for  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach. Fistachia  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  in  which,  besides  the 
above,  are  included  P.  the  species 

which  yields  Masiich  (which  see)  and  F.  Ter- 
ebinthus,  from  which  is  obtained  Cyprus  or 
Chio  Turpentine  (which  see). 

Pitch  (Latin  picis') . The  residuum  which 
remains  after  boiling  down  tar.  Stimulat- 
ing plaisters  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
common  black  Pitch,  but  this  article  pos- 
sesses no  advantage  over  the  Burgundy  Fitch 
(which  see),  and  the  latter  is  far  more 
pleasant,  and  cleanly  to  use. 

PiTUiTA  (Latin  for  phlegm,  from  the 
Greek  ptyo,  to  spit) . Viscid  Mucus  (which 
see),  also  Fhlegm.  The  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose  is  termed  the 
Fituitary  membrane ; that  portion  of  the 
brain  formerly  called  IiNundibulum,  is  now 
termed  the  Fituitary  Stem,  and  the  body 
connected  with  it  is  the  Fituitary  Body,  or 
Gland,  as  we  sometimes  say. 

Pityriasis  (Greek  pityron,  furfur,  or 
bran).  The  scientific  name  for  Dandrifi*;  a 
disease  of  the  skin  consisting  of  irregular 
patches  of  bran-like  scales,  wMch  repeatedU 
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fall  off,  and  reappear,  without  crusts  or  ex- 
coriations. Bateman  has  distinguished  the 
following  species  of  the  disease  . — P.  capi- 
tis^ Dandritf  of  the  head  ; P.  rubra ; P.  vari- 
ola ; and  P.  nigra^  Red,  Variegated,  and 
Black  Dandriff.  This,  like  many  other 
affections  of  the  skin,  is  rather  troublesome 
and  annoying  than  dangerous;  itfrequently 
occurs  in  children,  and  most  commonly  in 
the  scalp,  but  sometimes,  with  persons  of 
fair  complexion,  in  the  face  also.  Among 
the  poor  a prejudice  prevails  against  wash- 
ing it  off,  and  hence  the  scales  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  with  the  dirt,  until  the  part 
affected  presents  a very  filthy  appearance. 
These  scales  should  at  all  time*  be  removed 
by  brushing  and  washing  gently,  so  as  not 
to  irritate  the  skin,  and  the  parts  rubbed 
with  common  Pomatum,  or  an  Ointment 
composed  of  Red  Precipitate  10  grains  to  1 
ounce  of  Lard.  Adults  may  use  an  Alka- 
line like  that  recommended  by  Erasmus 
Wilson,  which  is: — 2 ounces  of  Solution  of 
Caustic  Potash,  to  8 ounces  of  Rain,  or  Rose 
water.  A small-tooth  comb  should  not  be 
used  to  remove  the  scales. 

Placebo  (Latin  for  I will  please).  A name 
given  to  any  medicine  administered  rather 
to  please,  than  to  benefit  the  patient.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  humour  a nervous 
and  irritable  patient  by  administering  bread 
])ills,  or  something  equally  inert,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  effect  that  a faith  in  the 
means  thus  used  will  often  produce ; of 
course  this  is  in  cases  where  the  disease  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  or  such  as  may 
be  safely  left  to  time,  and  the  operations  of 
nature,  provided  the  patient  can  be  kept  in 
a quiet  state. 

Placenta  (Greek  plax,  a plum).  Lite- 
rally, a cake.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
after-birth,  because  its  expulsion  from  the 
womb  follows  that  of  the  foetus ; it  is  a flat 
fleshy  mass,  about  six  inches  broad,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  blood  vessels  which  supply 
nourishment  to  the  foetus  from  the  mother, 
through  the  umbilical  cor'd,  or  naval  string, 
by  which  the  embryo  is  suspended,  as  it 
floats  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  secreted  by  the 
amnion,  the  inner  membrane  of  which,  with 
tho  outer  membrane,  called  the  chorion,  com- 
poses the  Placenta,  See  Labour,  Navel,  ^c. 

Pladarotts  (Greek  pladaros,  wet) . A 
fungous  and  flaccid  tumour  within  the  eye- 
lid. It  appears  to  be  but  another  name  for 
Purulent  Opthahnia  (which  see). 

Plague  (Greek a stroke).  The  name 
of  a disease  which  is  endemic  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  &c.,  and  which  has  made  frequent 
irruptions  into  Europe.  It  was  denominated 
Lanms  by  the  Greeks  ; Pestes  and  Pesti- 


lentium  by  the  Latins.  The  French  of  tho 
present  day  term  it  La  Peste;  the  Italians 
Pesiilenza  ; and  the  Germans  Pest.  Wo  most 
commonly  speak  of  it  as  a Pestilence  (which 
see)  . This  disease  belongs  to  the  class  of 
malignant  fevers;  happily  it  is  now  un- 
known in  England ; its  last  great  and  fearful 
visitation  having  occurred  in  1665 ; in 
Malta  it  has  appeared  as  late  as  1816,  Its 
symptoms  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gre- 
gory:— “A  feeling  of  great  languor  and 
lassitude  ushers  in  an  attack,  which  for  the 
most  part  happens  towards  evening.  There 
is  always  a cold  stage,  though  it  is  seldom 
of  very  long  duration.  Heat  of  skin,  head- 
ach,  and  giddiness  succeed.  The  pain  of 
the  head  is  referred  to  the  temples  and  eye- 
brows; the  eye  appears  heavy,  dull,  and 
muddy.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
changes  in  a remarkable  manner.  Some- 
times there  is  a wild  and  furious  look ; 
sometimes  a look  claiming  commiseration, 
with  a sunk  eye  and  contracted  feature. 
The  most  striking  of  all  the  early  symptoms 
of  Plague  is  staggering,  and  the  sudden 
extreme  prostration  of  strength.  A strong 
tendency  to  void  the  urine  is  generally 
noticed.  The  stomach  is  very  irritable,  and 
rejects  almost  everything  presented  to  it. 
The  tongue  is  white  and  moist.  The  bowels 
are  sometimes  torpid,  and  at  other  times 
loose,  the  evacuations  being  at  all  times 
highly  offensive.  The  speech  falters.  The 
pulse  is  at  first  small,  hard,  and  quick,  but, 
after  the  appearance  of  buboes  (which,  after 
one,  two,  or  at  the  farthest,  three  days,  be- 
gin to  form  in  the  ai'mpils  of  women,  and 
the  groins  of  men)  it  becomes  fuller  and 
softer ; should  these  not  form,  the  patient 
dies  delirious  very  quickly.  The  pulse  is 
sometimes  intermittent;  in  point  of  fre- 
quency its  average  may  be  stated  'at  100. 
The  heat  of  the  skin  is  seldom  i^ery  intense. 
The  head  is  occasionally  perfectly  clear  and 
collected ; at  other  times  stupor  occurs  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  the  fit. 
Some  cases  of  this  disease  are  ushered  in 
by  a violent  fit  of  mania  ; the  greatest  in- 
difference with  regard  to  recovery  prevails, 
and  is  always  reckoned  a most  unfavourable 
s3'mptom.” 

This  disease  runs  its  course  in  a very  short 
time,  proving  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases ; if  the  patient  survives  the  fifth  day, 
he  commonly  recovers. 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  are 
various,  but  none  seem  to  have  much  effect ; 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  detail  them,  the 
more  especially  as  this  is  not  a disease 
with  which  our  readers  are  likely  to  be 
called  on  to  grapple.  The  Plague  is  iin- 
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^oubtcdly  covitagloiis ; but,  says  Gregory, 
“ the  contagion  spreads  to  a very  small 
distance  only  from  the  body  of  the  pa  • 
tient ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  disease  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ooinmuni- 
cated  except  by  actual  contact.  The  dead 
body  does  not  communicate  the  disease  so 
readily  as  the  living.  _ The  contagion  is 
readily  imparted  to  fomiies  in  which  it  may 
lurk  for  a very  long  time,  more  particularly 
if  excluded  from  the  air.” 

Never  more,  we  trust,  will  the  doleful 
cr}' — “Bring  ou<’  your  dead !”  sound  through 
the  deserted  streets  of  a Plague-stricken 
city  in  this  favoured  land  of  ours;  never 
more  may  the  red  cross,  marked  upon  the 
door,  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
dead  and  dying  within,  and  those  without, 
w'ho,  with  trembling  steps,  go  about  their 
necessary  business,  fearing  to  meet  death 
face  to  face  at  every  turn.  Much  as 
there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  and  imperfectly  as 
sanitary  laws  are  yet  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  people,  yet 
there  cannot  be  a question  that  the  last 
century  has  seen  great  improvements  in 
this  respect,  and  to  these  may  in  a measure 
be  attributed,  our  immunity  from  this  fear- 
ful pestilence,  which  indeed  “walketh  in 
darkness,”  wherewith  God  has  seen  fit  to 
visit  this  nation  in  times  past. 

Plantain.  The  plant  commonly  so  called, 
whice  is  the  Musa  Faradisiaca  of  botanists, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Musacem,  is 


a native  of  India,  but  is  now  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  to  the  natives  of  which  it 
affords  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  article 
of  food,  the  ripe  fruit  being  scraped  and 
served  up  as  bread.  Humboldt  has  calcu- 
lated that  a piece  of  ground  100  yards  square, 
planted  wkh  40  Plantains,  would  produce 
4,000  lbs.  weight  of  fruit,  while  wheat 
would  produce  only  30  lbs.,  and  potatoes 


1,000  lbs.  It  is,  however,  with  another 
plant,  called  the  Greater  Plantain  or  Way- 
bread,  Flaniago  Major^  of  the  natural  order 
Flcintaginaceco,  that  we  are  now  chiefiy 


concerned.  The  Leaves  of  this,  which  is  a 
native  plant,  ai’e  bitter  and  astringent,  and 
have  long  been  held  in  popular  esteem  as  a 
vulnerary ; they  are  still  used  as  an  external 
application  to  ulcers  and  indolent  scrofulous 
tumours.  The  Root  has  been  thought  useful 
in  intermittents,  but  its  action  appears  to 
be  very  feeble.  A mucilage  prepared  from 
the  seeds  has  been  found  of  great  service  in 
the  catarrhal  and  mild  inflammatory  form 
of  diarrhoea. 

Plantaris  (Latin  plantar^  the  sole  of  the 
foot).  The  name  of  a part  situated  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  of  a muscle  arising  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  in- 
serted into  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis ; it 
serves  to  extend  the  Foot  (which  see). 

Planum  Os  (JuQiin planus,,  smooth).  An 
old  name,  but  little  used  now,  for  the  or- 
bital portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Plasters.  These  are  compounds  of 
gummy  resins,  and  other  adhesive  and  tena- 
cious substances,  used  as  outward  applica- 
tions ; they  may  be  either  simply  adhesive, 
as  the  common  Hiachylon,  or  sticking  Plas- 
ter, or  the  isinglass  or  Court  Plaster  ; they 
may  be  protective  as  the  Lead  Plaster ; sti- 
mulating like  Burgundy  pitch ; or  warm 
like  Cummin  Plaster,  &c.  Out  of  a long 
list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this 
class,  we  cite  the  following  as  the  most 
adapted  for  domestic  use : — Common  adhesive 
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or  Diachvlon,  Isinglass,  and  Soap  Plasters, 
are  simply  protective,  as  is  also  the  Lead 
Plaister  : Belladonna  and  Opium,  anodyne; 
Cantharides,  or  Lyttae,  blistering ; Cummin 
and  Galbanum,  warm  and  stimulant ; Mer- 
curial, discutient ; Eobrans,  or  Iron,  sup- 
porting and  strengthening ; the  latter  is 
commonly  used  as  an  application  to  weak  or 
relaxed  parts,  such  as  the  wrist,  ankle,  after 
a sprain  ; or  the  back,  when  the  spine  wants 
support ; both  Cummin  and  Galbanum  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  these  are 
too  stimulating  for  many  skins,  causing  un- 
bea'-able  irritation ; indeed,  with  some,  even 
Eobrans  will  do  this  ; in  such  a case  the  Lead 
Plaster  had  better  be  applied.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  best  protections  for  the  backs 
and  other  parts,  of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  lie  much  in  one  position.  {Seeded  Sores.) 
This  should  be  kept  in  the  roll,  and  spread 
when  wanted  ; as,  if  kept  spread,  it  very 
soon  cracks  and  peals  off.  Most  Plasters 
intended  for  use  in  this  or  other  temperate 
climates,  had  better  be  purchased  ready  for 
use,  as  the  spreading,  which  is  done  by 
machinerv,  is  much  more  smooth  and  even 
that  cun  be  ed’ected  by  the  hand  ; the  sub- 
stance now  generally  employed  as  the  base, 
is  a stout,  smooth  kind  of  calico,  or  dimity ; 
leather,  which  formerly  was  much  employed, 
is  now  so  very  seldom.  Emigrants  going  to 
hot  countries  should  take  plaisters  in  the 
roll,  and  spread  them  as  required  upon  any 
convenient  material;  even  ])aper  will  do  if 
leather  or  calico  cannot  be  readily  procured; 
they  sliould  take  with  them  a Plaster  spa- 
tula of  which  we  here  give  a cut. 


When  wanted  for  use,  thrust  the  flat 
end  into  a fire,  and  let  it  remain  until 
sufficiently  heated  to  dissolve  the  Plaister 
without  causing  discolouration  ; before  it  is 
applied  to  the  substance  to  be  melted  the 
heated  part  should  be  rubbed  on  a mat,  or 
other  rough  place,  to  cleanse  it ; if  much 
smoke  arises  on  the  application  of  the  iron 
to  the  roll,  the  former  is  too  hot,  and  should 
be  dipped  into  water.  Let  the  Plaster  drop 
all  over  the  substance  on  which  it  is  to  be 
spread,  and  then  with  the  spatula  blend 
the  little  lumps,  and  rub  it  down  until  an 
even  surface  is  obtained  ; it  is  best  to  leave 
a clear  margin  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  all  round,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams 
under  the  head  of  Blisters  (vol.  1 p.  104), 
where  also  will  be  seen  the  most  common 
shapes,  with  directions  about  size,  &c. ; 
this  however,  of  course,  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  sometimes  merely 


narrow  band  being  required,  and  some- 
times a large  broad  extent  of  covering.  It 
is  a popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  Plasters 
exert  any  healing  influence,  they  merely 
protect  injured  parts  from  external  in- 
fluences, and,  by  keeping  the  edges  of 
wounds,  &c.,  in  close  apposition  to  each 
other,  allow  the  healing  powers  of  nature 
to  have  fair  play ; for  wounds,  cuts,  &c., 
there  is  no  better  adhesive  application  than 
the  common  Diachylon  and  Soap  Plasters, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  should  always  be 
kept  in  a house.  (For  mode  of  application 
see  Wounds.) 

To  remove  Plasters  in  the  least  painful 
manner,  and  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  raw  parts  beneath,  it  is  necessary  to 
damp  them  for  some  little  time  with  a sponge 
soaked  in  warm  water,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
hand  or  any  part  that  can  be  so  treated, 
immerse  it  therein  for  some  time ; the  Plas- 
ter will  then  come  off  easily,  if  the  strips  be 
taken  up  separately,  beginning  at  the  side 
farthest  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Sometimes  called 
Gypsum  (which  see),  also  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Plateiasma  (Greek  broad).  A 

defect  in  speech,  generally  observed  in  per- 
sons whose  lips  are  unduly  thick,  or  as  it  is 
called  blubber-lipped. 

Platysma  - Myoides  (Greek  platys., 
broad,  mys  a muscle,  and  eidos  likeness). 
A muscular  expansion  arising  from  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  neck,  and  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  extends  supe- 
riorly to  the  face  : it  is  also  called  Museiilus 
cutancus.  It  drives  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
brings  the  skin  under  the  lower  jaw  up- 
up  wards. 

Pleasure.  The  excitement,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  arises  from  innocent  Plea- 
sure is  no  doubt  conducive  to  health,  and 
the  wise  physician  will  always  recommend 
this  as  one  of  the  preservatives  of  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Especially  is 
it  desirable  that  children  should  have  a large 
share  of  enjoyment : it  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  development  of  both  their  moral  and 
physical  powers.  To  the  invalid,  as  a relief, 
or  palliative,  it,s«bould  be  afforded  as  much  as 
ossible.  It  will  not  cure  disease,  it  is  true, 
ut  it  will  in  some  measure  assist  the  bene- 
ficial acticwi  of  the  remedies  administered, 
and  it  will  help  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
sinking  into  that  state  of  despondency  which 
is  the  most  unfavourable  to  tihe  success  of 
remedial  efforts. 

Plethora  (Greek  pletho.,  to  fill).  Ee- 
pletion ; or  excesaive  fullness  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Phethoric  persons  are  those  with 
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whom  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to  in- 
flammatory diseases;  they  are  stout,  and  of 
a florid  complexion,  short-necked,  and  short- 
winded  ; sometimes  very  active,  and  capable 
of  great  muscular  exertion,  but,  as  a rule, 
rather  sluggish  and  inactive.  They,  as  it 
is  commonly  said,  “make  blood  too  fast,” 
and  with  them,  therefore,  there  is  always 
danger  of  congestion  and  apoplexy.  IIow 
to  avoid  this  danger,  is  the  question  which 
will,  it  is  likely,  be  asked.  We  reply. — ^By 
avoiding  stimulating  drinks,  and  over-in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; by 
taking  regular  exercise,  and  plenty  of  it ; by 
tepid  bathing,  or  sponging  the  skin  ; and  by 
the  employment  of  saline  aperients  fre- 
quently, to  keep  the  oowels  well  open.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  acted  on  violently 
^ drastic  purgatives ; a weak  solution  of 
Epsom  Salts,  or  Seidlitz  Powders,  with  now 
and  then  5 grains  of  Colocynth,  and  3 grains 
of  Blue  Pill,  taken  at  bed-time.  Sometimes 
bleeding  is  necessary ; but  this  means  of  de- 
pletion should  not  be  practised  too  fre- 
quently ; it  affords,  perhaps,  quicker  relief 
from  the  head-ache,  heaviness,  and  lassi- 
tude which  often  affect  the  plethoric,  but  it 
weakens  the  circulation,  and  impairs  the 
tone  of  the  system.  Plethoric  persons  some- 
times obtain  relief  in  a natural  manner : 
they  have  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  an  attack 
of  piles,  or  of  diarrhoea.  For  this  they 
should  be  thankful ; for  a safety-valve  is 
found  through  which  relief  can  be  had  for 
the  system,  without  resorting  to  violent 
medicines  to  obtain  it,  as  these  often  do 
much  mischief.  Plethora  ad  molem^  ad  vasa, 
ad  venas^  is  that  kind  in  whicn  the  redun- 
dancy actually  exceeds  what  the  healthy 
state  of  the  individual  constitution  would 
require  to  bear ; P.  ad  vires,  in  which  the  re- 
dundancy is  more  relative  than  positive,  it 
is  only  excessive  in  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  system ; P.  ad  spatium,  in  which 
the  Plethora  is  referred  to  reduced  capaci<^y 
of  vessels,  the  actual  quantity  remaining 
the  same ; P.  ad  volumen,  in  which  the  re- 
dundancy arises  from  increase  of  bulk,  with- 
out actual  increase  of  quantity. 

Pleura  (Greek  for  the  side).  The  thin 
membraneous  covering  of  the  inside  of  the 
thorax,  w'hich  also  invests  the  lungs.  It 
forms  an  extensive  process,  of  which  the 
different  parts  are  distinguished  as  P.  pul- 
monalis,  that  which  covers  the  lungs ; P. 
diaphragmatica,  P.  pericardia.,  and  P.  cos- 
talis,  the  reflected  membrane,  parts  of  which 
are  so  severally  named  in  reference  to  sur- 
faces to  which  they  adhere.  The  various 
affections  of  the  Pleura  are  tjius  named : 
Pleuralgia,  or  Pleurodynia,  pain  or  ache  in 


the  side ; Pleuritis  or  Pleurisy,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Pleura;  Pleuropneumonia,  the 
complication  of  acute  Pleurisy  with  Pneu- 
monia; Pleurosthothnus,  Tetanus  of  the 
lateral  muscles;  a spasmodic  disease  in 
which  the  body  is  bent  on  one  side. 

Pleurisy.  This,  whicli  is  tlio  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  above-named  diseases,  may 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  blows,  falls, 
or  anything  which  gives  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion in  other  parts ; those  of  a full  plethoric 
nabit  are  chiefly  subject  to  it. 

The  earl)'  symptoms  arc  generally  cold 
chills,  shivering  fits,  and  rigor,  which  is 
followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  side,  a flushed 
countenance,  difficulty  of  breathing,  dry 
cough,  and  full,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse. 
Pain  is  nearly  always  present,  generally  in 
a particular  spot  under  one  of  the  breasts, 
but  sometimes  at  another  part  of  the  chest, 
or  on  the  shoulder,  the  armpit,  or  under  the 
collar  bone ; it  is  greatly  increased  by  pres- 
sure, coughing,  and  deep  inspiration ; the 
patient,  therefore,  breathes  thick  and  short, 
suppresses  coughing  as  much  as  possible, 
and  fears  to  exert  himself,  or  to  lie  down. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  causes  a stick- 
ing of  the  Pleura,  and  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  lungs,  and  that  which 
lines  the  chest;  at  other  times  there  is  an 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavity. 

Treatment. — Copious  bleeding  from  the 
arm  should  be  at  once  resorted  to  if  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  to  be  continued  at  in- 
tervals until  the  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  relieved.  Leeches,  or  cupping, 
and  a warm  poultice  to  the  seat  of  pain ; 
a large  blister  after  the  latter  comes  off 
if  necessary  ; a full  dose  of  Calomel  imme- 
diately after  the  bleeding ; and  then  Tartar 
Emetic  about  every  two  hours,  beginning 
with  \ a grain  and  increasing  it  to  2 grains ; 
if  this  produces  vomiting  and  purging  lessen 
the  dose  again,  and  add  6 drops  of  Lauda- 
num to  each.  When  the  urgent  symptoms 
are  relieved,  give  Calomel  and  Opium  Pills, 
2 grains  of  the  former  to  5 grain  of  the 
latter  every  four  hours,  until  the  gums  are 
affected ; or  if  this  causes  watery  evacua- 
tions, give  Grey  Powder  in  3 grain  doses, 
or  rub  in  a drachm  of  Mercurial  Ointment 
every  2 hours ; the  diet  must  be  low,  and 
perfect  quiet  maintained;  the  temperature 
of  the  room  kept  up  to  about  60  deg.  Fahr., 
and  the  patient  somewhat  elevated  in  the 
bed.  Should  symptoms  of  exhaustion  arise, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increase,  and 
coma  or  delirium  be  threatened,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  stimulants,  such  as  Beef  Tea, 
with  Wine,  &c.  The  following  mixture 
may  also  be  given  •.  Sesquicarbonate  of  Am- 
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monia  and  Laudanum  of  each,  | a draclim, 
to  Camphor  Mixture  6 ounces ; take  a table- 
spoonful  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as 
required. 

When  the  patient  is  convalescent,  a nu- 
tritive, liberal,  but  not  stimulating  diet 
eJiould  be  allowed;  a regular  state  of  the 
bowels  preserved,  and  exposure  to  cold,  or 
wet  carefull}'^  guarded  against.  A Spurious 
IHeurisy  sometimes  occurs;  it  is  a spasmodic 
aftection  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  is 
rheumatic  in  its  origin.  With  this  there 
are  not  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  nor 
clifhcidty  of  breathing,  except  that  caused 
by  the  pain  or  stitch  in  the  side.  Exposure 
to  cold  or  violent  exercise  will  also  cause 
this;  it  generally  yields  to  warm  applica- 
tions, mustard  poultices,  or  stimulating  lini- 
ments, if  not,  leeches  may  be  applied.  The 
best  medicines  in  this  case  will  be  pills  of 
Colocynth  3 grains,  with  Extract  of  Col- 
chicum  ^ of  a grain  in  each,  taken  every 
night,  and  three  times  a day  a Seidlitz 
draught,  with  15  grains  of  Wine  of  Colchi- 
cum  and  6 of  Laudanum  in  each. 

Plexometeii  (Greek  plexos,  percussion, 
and  metron,  a measure) . A term  applied  by 
M.  Parry  to  the  ivorv  plate  used  by  liim  in 
pjerforming  mediate  Percussion  (which  see) . 

Plexus  Latin  plccto  to  yvaivo).  A term 
applied  to  a net-like  crossing  and  intertwin- 
ing of  blood  vessels,  absorbents,  or  nerves, 
where  their  minute  branches  spread  out 
ov'er  a considerable  surface. 

Plica  Poloxica  (Latin  plica, ^ a fold, 
from  plico,  to  knit  together).  A disease  of 
the  hair,  which  causes  it  to  be  plaited  or 
matted  together,  occurring  most  frequently 
in  Poland.  It  has  been  distinguished  by 
Alibert  according  to  the  form  it  assumed,  as 
Plique  multiforme,  in  which  the  hairs  form 
a number  of  ropes  hanging  round  the  face 
like  serpents ; P.  a queue,  ou  solitaire,  in 
which  the  whole  hair  is  matted  into  one 
long  plait,  or  tail ; this  chiefly  occurs  in 
females  who  wear  their  hair  after  the 
natural  Polish  fashion j P.  en  masse,  ou 
larvee,  in  which  the  hair  is  matted  together 
in  one  compact  mass,  which  covers  the  head 
like  a helmet.  It  has  been  erroneously 
said  that  in  this  disease  the  hair  both  bleeds 
and  possesses  feeling ; the  notion  has  no 
doubt  arisen  from  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  causing 
bleeding  and  great  tenderness  there.  This 
disease  seldom  affects  any  other  part  than 
the  scalp,  from  which  an  offensive-smelling 
secretion  exudes,  which  sticks  the  hair 
together,  and  renders  the  head  perfectly 
;oathsome,  it  being  generally  infested  with 
vermin.  The  only  treatment,  which  is 


known  to  be  beneficial,  is  the  removal  of  the 
hair  and  strict  cleanliness. 

Plumbum  (Latin  for  Lead).  A term  now 
applied  to  this  metal  and  its  preparations  en- 
tirely, although  it  was  formerly  usedasagene- 
ral  term.  Thus  ; Plumbum  album  was  tin ; 
P.  nigrum,  the  metal  itself  (see  Lead) ; Plum- 
bago, and  Black-lead,  are  names  which  have 
been  erroneously  given  to  carburet  of  iron. 
Plumbagin  is  a principle  which  has  been 
extracted  from  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Plumb aginacecc,  called  Plumbago  Europcea, 
or  Lead  wort,  which  is  acrid  in  all  its  parts, 
particularly  the  root,  which,  when  chewed, 
excites  a flow  of  saliva,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  tooth-ache ; a decoction  of  it  in 
Olive  Oil  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
successful  application  for  the  itch,  old  ulcers, 
and  even  cancers.  It  is  no  doubt  a power- 
ful vesicatory  and  rubefacient.  We  give 
a cut  of  the  plant. 


Plummer’s  Pill.  This  is  the  Compound 
Calomel  Pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
a very  useful  alterative  and  diaphoretic 
medicine ; it  acts  upon  the  bowels  very 
mildly,  if  at  all,  and  may  be  taken  foi;  a 
long  time  without  causing  anything  like 
salivation.  It  is  often  prescribed  in  skin 
diseases,  and  old  syphilitic  affections.  I he 
dose  is  from  3 to  10  grains  every  night. 

Pneumonia  (Greek  pneumon,  the  limgs, 
from  pneo  to  breathe) . Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  is  so  called.  Although 
exhibiting  much  the  same  symptoms,  and 
open  to  a similar  lino  of  treatment,  it  la 
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altogether  distinct  from  inflammation  of  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  called 
I'leuritis  (\rhich  see).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  as  it  is  also  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation ; it  is  called 
loba)\  lobular^  or  vesicular^  according  as  it 
affects  the  whole,  or  continuous  parts  of  the 
lobes,  their  poliginal  subdivisions,  or  vesicles 
in  general.  Laennec  arranges  the  general 
effects  of  Pneumonia  into  three  degrees; 
Engorgement  or  Obstruction,  Hepatization, 
and  Purulent  Infiltration ; the  two  latter 
are  distinguished  by  Andral  as  1st  Eed,  and 
2nd,  Grey  Hepatization.  So  similar  in 
every  respect  are  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  lung  diseases  to  those 
described  under  the  head  of  Fleuritis,  that 
we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  that  article 
for  information. 

From  tlie  same  Greek  root,  pneumon^  we 
have  the  medical  terms  Pneumatocele^ 
hernia  distended  with  flatus  or  wind ; 
Pneumo-thorax^  a collection  of  aeriform 
fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ; Pneuma- 
tosis^ a distension  of  the  cellular  membrane 
by  air ; and  Pneumatics,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air 
and  other  compressible  fluids. 

Podagra  (Greek  pous,  a foot,  and  agra, 
seizure).  Gout  in  the  foot  (see  Gout). 

PoDOTHECA  (from  the  same  root  pous, 
with  theke,  a receptacle).  The  cuticle  of 
the  foot,  applied  to  an  anatomical  prepara- 
tion : so  Cheirotheca,  the  cuticle  of  the  hand. 

Poisons.  The  question  of  What  are  Poi- 
sons ? is  one  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  as 
almost  every  substance  which  in  an  over-dose 
has  a poisonous  action,  when  given  in  a lesser 
quantity,  has  a remedial  one  ; and  again,  the 
most  common  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet 
do,  -when  taken  in  certain  conditions,  or  in 
certain  states  of  the  system,  produce  poison- 
ous effects. 

Taylor,  in  his  “ Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,” gives  this  dedinition — “A  Poison 
13  a substance  which,  when  taken  internally, 
is  capable  of  destroying  life  without  acting 
mechanically  on  the  system.”  But  this  is 
scarcely  comprehensive  enough,  for  there 
are  substances  ivhich  act  as  Poisons  without 
being  taken -internally,  such  as  the  Carbonic 
Acid  and  other  deleterious  gases;  the  virus 
of  venomous  creatures ; and  the  vehicles  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  This 
definition  will  exclude  such  substances  as 
have  a purely  mechanical  action,  such  as 
Pins  and  Needles,  Pounded  Glass,  Boiling 
Water  or  Oil,  &c. ; and  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  consider  the  con*osive  action  of  mineral 
acids  and  alkalies  as  piirely  chemical,  if  we 
are  to  class  these  as  Poisons  at  all,  as  we 


surely  must.  So,  too.  Corrosive  Sublimate^ 
Cantharides,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  &c.,  produce 
their  peculiar  poisonous  effects,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  But  this  is  a question 
into  which  we  need  not  go  at  all  deeply. 
Sufficient  for  our  purpose  will  it  be  to  notice 
the  general  actions  of  Poisons,  and  point 
out  the  best  remedies. 

And  first  as  to  their  effects. — The  action 
of  a Poison  may  be  both  local,  and  general, 
or  remote ; the  first  in  chemically  destroy- 
ing the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
as  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  do  by  cor- 
rosion ; as  Cantharides  and  Mustard  by  irri- 
tating and  inflaming ; or  as  Morphine, 
Aconite,  Prussic  Acid,  &c.,  by  paralysing 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves.  As 
instances  of  the  remote  action,  we  may 
mention  that  of  Cantharides  on  the  urinary 
organs ; of  Mercury  on  the  salivary  glands; 
of  Digitalis  on  the  heart;  and  of  Strych- 
nine on  the  spinal  marrow.  Again,  says 
Taylor,  “ Poisons  generally,  whether  they 
corrode,  irritate,  or  produce  no  apparent 
alteration  on  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  destroy  life  by  producing  a fatal 
impi’ession  upon  a remote  vital  organ.” 

With  a view  to  furnish  a genei’al  theorem 
for  the  administration  of  antidotes.  Dr.  Paris 
drew  up  the  following  synoptical  table  of 
Poisons : — 

Class  1. — Poisons  which  act  primarily 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  without 
being  absorbed,  or  exciting  local  inflamma- 
tion. 

Order  1. — By  which  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  suspended  or  destroyed. 

{Death  by  suffocation  from  Paralysis  of 
the  Respiratory  Muscles) . 

Alcohol,  Aconite,  Camphor,  Essential  Oil 
of  Almonds,  Salts  of  Lead,  Croton  Tiglium, 
Opium,  Oil  of  Tobacco.  The  fourth  and 
seventh  of  these  may  also  act  by  being  ab- 
sorbed ; the  third  and  fifth  may  have  also  a 
local  action. 

Order  2. — By  which  the  heart  is  rendered 
insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  blood. 

{Death  by  Syncope). 

Infusion  of  Tobacco,  Upas  Antiar,  &e. 

Class  2. — Poisons  which  by  entering  the 
constitution,  act  through  that  medium  Avith 
different  degrees  of  energy,  on  the  heart, 
brain,  and  alimentary  canal. 

{Death  from  many  causes) . 

Arsenic,  Camphor,  Cocculus  Indicus, 
Hellebore,  Hemlock,  Henbane,  Lettuce, 
Meadow  Saffron,  Muriate  of  Byrata,  Night- 
shade (Deadly),  Opium,  Prussic  Acid,  Sa- 
vine.  Squill,  Tartar  Emetic.  Of  these. 
Camphor,  Nightshade,  and  Opium,  have 
also  a local  action. 
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Class  3. — Poisons  which,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  constitution,  expend  their 
energies  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
directly  involving  the  functions  of  the 
brain. 

{Death  by  Tetanic  Convulsions) . 

Nux  Vomica  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Strichnos. 

Class  4. — Poisons  which  produce  a di- 
rect local  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

{D'eath  by  Gangrene). 

Bryonv,  Caustic  Alkalies,  Concentrated 
Acids,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Cantharides, 
Colocynth,  Elaterum,  Euphorbiura,  Hedge 
Hyssop,  Muriate  and  Oxide  of  Tin,  Nitrate 
of  Silver,  Nitre,  Ranunculi,  Zinc,  Verdigris. 

The  commonest  and  simplest  classifica- 
tion of  Poisons,  however,  is  into  three 
divisions,  viz..  Narcotics.,  Irritants,  and 
Narcotic- Irritants.  In  the  first  class,  we 
have  the  strong  Acids  and  Alkalis,  includ- 
ing Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Muriatic,  and  Oxalic 
Acids,  with  the  several  forms  of  Caustic 
Potash  and  Ammonia;  Arsenic,  Corrosive 
Sublimate,  Calomel,  and  other  preparations 
of  Mercury  ; the  Sugar,  Carbonate,  Oxide, 
and  other  pr^arations  of  Lead ; Brunswick 
and  Mineral  Green,  Scheele’s  Emerald,  with 
Blue  Vitriol,  and  other  preparations  of 
Copper;  Chloride  of  Zinc,  with  the  Sul- 
phate of  the  same  metal,  commonly  called 
White  Vitriol ; Nitrate  of  Silver,  Tartar 
Emetic,  Savin,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  Can- 
tharides ; sometimes  Fish,  especially  Shell 
Fish ; Meat,  cither  too  fresh  or  too  stale ; 
and  Game  eaten  in  the  condition  termed 
“high.” 

All  these,  then,  and  a variety  of  others, 
which  might  be  named,  are  Irritant  Poisons, 
which,  when  swallowed,  usually  occasion 
vomiting  very  soon,  with  the  common  signs  of 
infiammation  of  the  bowels ; some  of  them, 
which  are  corrosive,  such  as  the  Mineral 
Acids  and  Alkalies,  produce  a burning  sen- 
sation extending  from  the  gullet  to  the 
stomach,  directly  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane,  of  which  they  effect 
the  destruction ; Corrosive  Sublimate  does 
this  particularly,  and  is  also  instantaneous 
in  its  effect ; the  other  substances  above 
enumerated  are  not  so  rapid,  although  they 
fire  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous. 

For  the  Mineral  Acids  the  readiest  anti- 
dote Is  Water,  of  which  as  much  as  possible 
sliould  at  once  be  drunk ; this  will  dilute 
them,  and  then  neutralization  may  be 
effected  by  Carbonate  of  Soda  or  Potash, 
Magnesia,  Soap  in  solution.  Chalk,  Whiting; 
or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  old  Mortar  or 
Piaster  sci-aped  from  the  walls  or  ceiling  of 


a room  ; Ice  and  Iced  Water  are  also  bene- 
ficial. Oxalic  Acid  also  requires  the  same 
kind  of  treatment;  and  as  much  of  this  as 
possible  should  be  removed  by  the  stomach- 
pump  or  emetics.  For  the  Alkalies,  such  as 
PeaiTash  and  Ammonia,  Vinegar  may  be 
given,  or  any  diluent  Acid,  such  as  Lemon 
Juice,  or  Tartaric  Acid,  mixed  with  Muci- 
lage or  Starch.  Arsenic  cannot  be  neutra- 
lized, and  therefore  should  be  removed  from 
the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible ; there  la 
no  antidote  to  this  Poison;  if  it  remains  in 
the  system  in  sufficient  quantity  it  is  sure 
to  destroy  life.  (For  further  particulars  re- 
specting it,  see  Arsenic.)  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate, although  not  less  deadly  in  its  effects, 
is  not  so  dangerous,  because  it  can  be  readily 
converted  into  Calomel  by  the  addition  of 
Albumen ; the  patient  should,  therefore, 
swallow  White  of  Egg  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  then  take  a dose  or  two  of 
Castor  Oil  with  20  drops  of  Laudanum  in 
each,  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  bowels 
and  carry  off'  the  Poison,  which  the  Oil 
also  helps  to  decompose. 

For  Calomel,  Red  or  White  Precipitate, 
or  Vermilion,  the  same  course  as  above  re- 
commended should  be  pursued. 

Red  Lead  and  the  Carbonate  of  that 
metal  are  both  insoluble  substances ; the 
great  object,  therefore,  must  be  to  effect 
their  removal  by  purging  and  vomiting ; 
the  bowels  may  be  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected  from  their  action  by  mucilageous 
drinks.  Here  again  Castor  Oil  is  the  best 
purgative.  The  same  remedies  should  be 
used  for  Sugar  of  Lead,  which  is  a soluble 
salt. 

For  Nitrate  of  Silver,  give  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Common  Salt,  with  plenty  of  warm 
water.  This  decomposes  the  Poison,  and 
acts  as  an  emetic  also. 

For  Blue  Vitrol,  Verdigris,  and  the  other 
preparations  of  Copper,  give  White  of  Egg 
and  Castor  Oil.  Several  of  these  are  them- 
selves emetic,  and  will  work  their  own  ex- 
pulsion with  a little  assistance,  as  will  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  generally  called  Tartar 
Emetic ; but,  to  prevent  bad  after-symptoms,  . 
it  is  best  to  neutralize  the  Antimony  with 
some  Bark,  or  Galls,  given  in  the  form 
of  pow'der  or  decoction  ; to  relieve  the  sick- 
ness, give  Opium,  in  grain  doses,  every  six 
hours. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  has  a very  rapid  corro- 
sive action;  it  readily  dissolves;  if  speedily 
diluted  with  warm  water  will  itself  act  as 
an  emetic.  Encourage  the  vomiting,  and 
after  it  give  Castor  OB. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  Nitre,  Savin,  and 
Cantharides,  besides  their  irritant  action 
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on  the  bowels,  act  specifically  on  the  kid- 
neys ; for  these  give  emetics  and  Castor 
Oil,  with  plenty  of  Barley  W ater,  or  other 
demulcent  drinks,  with  opiates. 

Fish,  Meat,  and  Game  are  generally 
beyond  the  reach  of  emetics  before  they 
produce  their  peculiar  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing ; give,  therefore  a full  dose  of  Castor  Oil, 
with  I.audanum,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  are  colicky  pains,  give  Calomel  and 
Opium,  of  each  a grain,  every  4 hours,  to 
the  extent  of  6 doses  if  required. 

Under  the  head  of  Narcotic  Toisons  we 
must  place  Prussic  Acid,  Essential  Oil  of 
Bitter  Almonds,  Opium  and  its  preparations, 
Woody  Nightshade,  Alcohol,  Ether,  Chloro- 
form, &c. 

The  decomposition  of  the  first  two  of  these 
may  be  eflTected  by  means  of  Ammonia ; 
therefore  give  a teaspoonful  of  Sal  Volatile 
or  Hartshorn  in  Water ; apply  strong  Liquor 
of  Ammonia,  or  Smelling  Salts,  to  the  nos- 
trils ; and,  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system, 
pour  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  down  the 
spine  a stream  of  Cold  Water  from  a jug 
held  at  a considerable  height.  Opium  should 
be  removed  from  the  stomach  W means  of 
the  pump,  or  strong  emetics ; S^ulphate  of 
Zinc  in  30  grain  doses  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  plenty  of  warm  water,  is  the 
most  effectual.  Great  drowsiness  and  stu- 
or  is  produced  by  this  poison,  which  must 
e combated  by  all  possible  means ; a tea- 
spoonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in  strong  coffee  is 
the  best  stimulant;  it  should  be  repeated 
about  every  half  hour.  For  at  least  12 
hours  after  swallowing  the  poison  the  pa- 
tient must  not  be  suffered  to  give  way  to 
the  drowsy  inclination,  for  if  he  sleeps  he 
will  probably  wake  no  more;  he  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  be  stimu- 
lated by  pinching,  pricking,  flagellation 
with  a wet  towel,  or  any  means  that  may 
suggest  themselves ; when  it  is  found  that 
the  patient  can  keep  awake  for  an  hour  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  his  will,  he  may  be 
suffered  to  sleep,  but  not  before. 

Woody  Nightshade  and  Hellebore,  must 
^be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  the  means 
'above  directed  ; the  soporific  effects  are  not 
so  strong  as  those  of  Opium,  and  may  be 
overcome  by  gentler  means.  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  Chloroform  should  be  removed  by  the 
stomach-pump  or  emetics  (for  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  first,  see  Intoxica- 
tion.) .Many  deaths  have  occurred  from 
inhalation  of  the  latter,  and  in  very  few 
cases  has  it  been  found  possible  to  restore 
animation  when  the  state  of  syncope  has 
•upervened ; efforts  should,  however,  be 
made  to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
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to  stimulate  the  muscles  of  respiration  to 
action  by  passing  the  finger  down  the 
throat  and  tickling  the  entrance  of  the 
wind-pipe,  &c. ; the  same  attempts  to  inflate 
the  lungs  as  those  directed  under  the  head 
Drowning  should  be  persevered  in  for  a long 
time.  Water  should  be  gently  sprinkled, 
but  not  dashed  in  the  faee. 

The  Narcotic- Irritant  Toisons  are  Nux 
Vomica  or  Strichnia,  Colchicum,  White 
Hellebore,  Digitalis,  Belladonna,  Conium, 
Monkshood,  Laburnum  Seeds,  Yew  Berries, 
Poisonous  Mushrooms,  &c. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  vegetable  Poisons,  but  if  free 
vomiting  can  be  produced  directly  it  has 
been  taken,  there  is  a chance  for  the  life  of 
the  patient,  to  whom,  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased,  should  be  given  a teaspoonful  of 
Sal  Volatile  in  Water  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  he  is  sufficiently  recovered.  (See 
Strichnia) . 

For  all  the  rest  of  this  class  of  Poisons 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  is  necessary  ; 
Colchicum  and  Hellebore  exhaust  by  purg- 
ing, and  by  depressing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  this  latter  effect  is  ascribable  to 
all.  The  stomach-pump  or  emetics.  Castor 
Oil  and  Laudanum,  followed  by  Brandy  and 
Sal  Volatile,  are  the  remedies  to  be  used. 
Poisonous  Mushrooms  have  been  known  to 
remain  in  the  stomach  undigested,  there- 
fore vomiting  should  be  produced  in  this 
case,  although  the  Poison  may  have  been 
long  swallowed. 

There  are  many  other  vegetable  Poisons 
of  the  Narcotic-Irritant  class,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  kinds  here  specified  which  might 
have  been  included  in  the  above  list ; but 
as  allusion  to  all  of  them  is  made  under 
their  several  heads,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  give  them  here.  We  have  mentioned  the 
principal  Poisons,  and  indicated,  we  trust 
w’ith  sufficient  clearness,  the  genera''  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  particular 
cases  are  given  under  so  many  heads  which 
have  relation  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  Poisons  themselves,  that  we  scarcely 
need  dwell  upon  them  here  at  any  great 
length.  With  those  of  the  Irritant  class, 
we  have  generally  violent  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  intense  pain  in  the  abodmen, 
usually  occurring  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  swallowing  of  the  deleterious  substance ; 
with  those  of  a corrosive  nature  the  effect  is 
immediate,  an  acrid,  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat  attending  the  act  of  swallowing 
the  Poison.  The  Narcotic  class  produce 
vertigo,  paralysis,  coma,  and  sometimes  to* 
tanus;  these  have  no  acrid  taste,  and  d. 
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not,  like  tlie  first,  inflame  the  viscera,  nor 
cause  purging  and  vomiting.  Narcotic- 
Irritants  have  a compound  action — that  is, 
Iheir  symptoms  include  those  produced  by 
both  the  other  classes.  AVhen  any  of  these 
symptoms  come  on  suddenly  to  one  who,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  attack,  has  appeared  in  good 
health,  and  especially  if  it  be  soon  after 
swallowing  either  solids  or  liquids,  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  he  is  poisoned,  and 
should  at  once  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
he  has  taken  likely  to  produce  such  results. 
We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  certain  forms  of  disease  which,  as 
it  were,  simulate  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, such  are  cholera,  enteritis,  peritonitis, 
strangulated  hernia,  hoematemesis,  &c. 

In  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  some  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  brain,  and  rupture  or  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  we  have  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  of  narcotic  poisoning.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  make  close  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  not  adopt  remedial  measures  too  hastily, 
although  we  know  that  promptitude  in 
adopting  the  right  measures  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. Hence  we  see  how  desirable  it  is 
that  one  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
should  be  at  once  summoned  in  a case  of 
suspected  poisoning  ; if  the  aid  of  such  can- 
not be  procured  at  once,  it  is  better  to  adopt 
such  means  as  a limited  knowledge  will 
suggest  than  to  let  the  patient  perish  for 
want  of  help.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
there  are  certain  antidotes  for  particular 
Poisons,  but  this  is  not  the  case ; there  are, 
therefore,  three  great  principles  to  be  kept 
in  view  all  through  the  course  of  treatment: 
1st,  to  remove  the  poisonous  matter  from 
the  stomach  as  soon  as  possible ; 2nd,  to 
protect  the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  the 
action  of  the  Poison,  by  involving  it  in 
some  viscid  substance ; 3rd,  to  act  upon 
the  substance  chemically  so  as  to  effect  a 
change  in  its  nature—to  render  it  inert  or  in- 
noxious— this,  as  we  have  shown,  can  in 
some  instances  be  done;  4th,  to  combat  the 
constitutional  effects  of  a Poison  by  such 
raeans  as  applying  stimulants  and  antago- 
nists to  narcotics  and  the  like. 

PoLYcmusTUS  (Greek  polys,  many,  and 
h'cstos,  useful) . Applied  to  medicines  which 
have  many  virtues  or  uses.  AV e find  this  pre- 
fix also  in'  several  botanical  names,  and  the 
medical  terms  Folydcpsia  (Greek  clipsa, 
thirst),  Excessive  thirst ; Folysarca  (Greek 
sarx,  flesh).  Bulkiness  or  Corpulency 
see,  and  Fat). 

PoLYGALic  Acid.  An  acid  prepared  from 
the  Virginian  snake-root,  the  Folygala  Senega 
of  botanists,  and  some  other  speeiaai  from 


which  also  is  obtained  the  alkaloid  Foly* 
galin,  being  the  active  principle  of  the  plant. 

Polypus  is  also  a compound  of  this  pre-* 
fix,  with  pous,  a foot;  it  is  applied  to  a 
tumour  generally  occurring  in  the  nose,  but 
sometimes  in  the  womb,  or  the  ear,  and  so 
named  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  had 
many  roots  or  feet ; it  is  the  result  of  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  sometimes  assumes  a malignant  charac- 
ter ; it  may  be  either  of  a soft  texture  so  as 
easily  to  tear  and  bleed,  or  firm  and  fibrous, 
or  even  almost  cartilaginous ; the  colour  is 
commonly  a yellowish  grey,  and  it  has  little 
or  no  sensibility,  although  it  causes  much 
pain  by  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding 
parts,  stoppage  of  secretions,  &c.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  surface  from  which  it  springs 
by  a narrow  neck  like  a footstalk ; when  in 
the  nose  it  interferes  with  the  breathing,  so 
that  the  patient  sleeps  with  the  mouth 
open ; in  this  situation  it  may  sometimes  be 
destroyed  by  the  persevering  use  of  astrin- 
gent applications,  such  as  the  Tincture  of 
Steel  applied  with  a camel  hair  brush,  twice 
a day,  or  a little  Burnt  Alum  taken  like 
snuff.  In  the  womb.  Polypus  can  only  be 
treated  by  a surgeon,  as  here,  and  indeed 
elsewhere,  an  operation  is  generally  re- 
quired for  its  removal,  ligatures,  scissors,  or 
forceps  being  used  for  the  purpose  , of  the 
kind  of  instrument  we  give  an  example  or 
two : the  operation  if  skilfully  performed 
is  not  a dangerous  one,  and  it  is  necessary, 
for  although  a Polypus  is  commonly  of  slow 
growth,  it  is  at  all  times  very  inconvenient, 
and  often  it  increases  very  rapidly,  and  as- 
sumes a malignant  character,  in  which  case 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  patient.  See 
Tumour. 

PoMPHOLYX  (Greek  for  a water  bubble), 
xin  eruption  of  bullse,  or  blebs,  clear  vesicles 
without  any  surrounding  inflammation,  and 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms;  they 
break  and  heal  without  leaving  any  scale  or 
scar.  AVillan  divides  them  into  the  follow- 
ing species — F.  henignus,  F.  diutinus,  and 
F.  solitarius,  Mild,  Chronic,  and  Solitary 
Water  Blebs. 

But  little  is  required  in  the  way  of  me- 
dical treatment  for  these  eruptions,  which 
seldom  produce  much  constitutional  de- 
rangement. A saline  aperient  will  be  suffi- 
cient, just  to  keep  the  system  cool  at  first, 
and  afterwards,  perhaps,  a short  course  of 
tonics,  but  this  latter  is  only  necessary  in 
exceptional  cases. 

The  term  Fompholyx  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  AVhite  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Pomegranate.  This  plant,  which  is  the 
Funica  Grancttum  of  botanists?,  and  belongs 
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to  the  natuirtl  order  2IyrtacecB,  yields  a 
pleasantly  acid  and  sweetish  fruit,  which  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  orange. 
The^  bark  {Cortex  granatun'^  is  powerfully 
•stringent,  and  is  employed  in  the  form  of 


decoction  as  a gargle  for  sore  throats ; it  is 
also  gwen  in  diarrhoea,  and  used  as  an  in- 
jection in  leucorrhoea  ; the  powder  has  been 
given  ill  intermittent  fever,  dose  20  grains, 
but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  Bark,  or  Quinine ; 
the  natives  of  India  give  it  as  a vermifuge, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  proved  successful  in 
some  cases  in  this  country.  A bitter  prin- 
ciple has  been  extracted  from  it  and  called 
Funicin. 

PoMUM  Ad  AMI  (Latin  for  Adam’s  Apple). 
A name  given  to  the  prominent  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  called  because  it  pro- 
jects more  in  men  than  in  women. 

Pons  Varolii  (Latin  for  Varolius’. 
Bridge) This  is  the  centrical  part  of  the* 
brain,  situated  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  united  to  both.  Gall  named 
its  anterior  surface  the  Commissure  of  the 
cerebellum. 

PoPLiTEUS  (Latin  plico.,  to  fold).  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  external  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior 
triangular  surface  at  the  back  of  the  tibia ; 
it  binds  the  thigh  and  the  leg.  Foples  is 
the  name  given  to  the  ham. 


Poppy.  'Hia  Fapaver  Somitijera,  or  Com- 
mon Poppy,  of  the  natural  order  Fapaver- 
acea,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  plant 


of  the  Materia  Medica.,  for  all  its  parts,  but 
especially  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel,  yield 
a white  opaque  narcotic  juice,  called  Opium, 
(which  see).  With  us  the  Poppy  grows 
wild  in  most  parts  of  the  country  ; but  it  is 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India,  that  we  obtain  our  chief 
supply  of  this  drug.  The  Poppy  heads  used 
for  fomentations  are  mostly  of  home  growth ; 
their  anodyne  properties  render  them  valu- 
able for  soothing  fomentations,  for  whicli 
purpose  they  should  be  broken  up  and 
boiled,  the  liquor  only  being  used;  into 
this,  ^ when  quite  hot,  a flannel  should 
be  dipped  and  wrung  out,  and  then  laid 
on  the  part  affected,  dipping  it  afresh  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  cool : for  this  purpose 
the  seeds  need  not  be  used,  as  they  possess  no 
medical  virtues ; they  contain  an  oil  useful 
in  the  arts,  which  is  obtained  by  expression. 

Extract  of  Foppies  is  made  by  boiling 
down  15  ounces  of  bruised  Poppy  heads  in 

1 gallon  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  4 
pints ; strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 
pi’oper  consistence ; it  is  not  so  strong  as 
Opium,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 

2 to  10  grains,  as  an  anodyne. 

Syrup  of  Foppies  is  thus  prepared:  — 
Poppy  heads  bruised  3 pounds,  put  into  5 
gallons  of  water,  boil  down  to  2 gallons ; 
strain,  and  again  boil  to  4 pints;  strain,  and 
set  aside  to  cool,  and  allow  the  dregs  to 
subside  : again  boil  to  2 pints ; and  in  this 
dissolve  6 pounds  of  Lump  Sugar,  pour  into 
a vessel  to  cool,  and  add  Spirits  of  Wine  5 
fluid  ounces ; this  forms  an  ingredient  in 
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man  / cough  mixtures,  and  is  often  given  to 
children  to  soothe  them  when  fretful,  a 
most  reprehensible  practice ; the  dose  for 
an  adult  is  from  2 to  4 drops. 

Syrup  of  Red  Foppies  {Syncpus  Rhceados), 
is  made  by  pouring  on  a pound  of  Poppy 
leaves  1 pint  of  boiling  water ; let  it  macerate 
for  12  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  3 pounds 
of  sugar;  boil  until  well  dissolved,  then  add 
Spirits  of  Wine  2^  fluid  ounces ; it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  is  much  medical 
virtue  in  this ; it  is  chiefly  used  as  a colour- 
ing material. 

PopuLiN.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  bark 
of  the  Populus  Tremula^  and  some  other  spe- 
cies of  Poplars  ; this  bark  is  stomachic  and 
tonic,  very  bitter,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
febrifuge;  its  ashes,  which  are  alkaline, 
are  said  to  be  drunk,  mixed  in  water, 
by  the  people  of  Siberia,  morning  and 
evening,  for  syphilis  and  scorbutic  affec- 
tions. 

Pork.  The  Jews  and  Mahomcdans  do 
wisely  to  eschew  the  flesh  of  tho  hog,  for 
of  all  meats  it  is  the  most  indigestible. 
According  to  a table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, exhibiting  tho  average  time  required 
for  tho  digestion  of  different  articles  of  food, 
five  hours  is  the  time  given  to  Pork ; the 
eating  of  which  is  not  unfrcquently  followed 
by  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes 
oven  by  symptoms  of  poisoning;  but,  in  this 
case,  it  is  probable  that  either  the  animal 
is  diseased,  or  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
idiosvncracy  in  tho  state  of  the  patient, 
which  causes  such  an  effect.  Our  readers 
will  understand  then,  that  we  waiui  them 
against  the  use  of  swine’s  flesh;  neither 
fresh  nor  pickled  is  it  good  food  : although 
it  may  be  taken  with  impunity  by  those 
who  lead  an  active  life,  and  have  strong 
digestive  powers.  In  the  dried  and  smoked 
state,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  invalids. 
See  Bacon. 

PoRRiGO  (Latin,  to  spread  about).  A 
disease  of  the  head,  sometimes  called  Moist 
Scall , it  consists  of  an  eruption  of  straw- 
coloured  pustules,  concreting  into  yellow 
or  brownish  crusts,  or  cellular  scabs.  Bate- 
man distinguished  seven  distinct  species — 
1.  R.  larvalis  {larva.,  a mask),  so  named 
from  its  enveloping  the  face  like  a mask ; 
by  some  this  is  called  Crusta  i,actea.,  or 
Milk  Scall;  2.  R.  furfur  ans ; 3 R.  lupi- 
nosm  ; R.  scutulata  ; R.  declavans  ; _ R. 
favosa — that  is,  Farfuracious  or  Thievish, 
Lupin-like,  S called  Head,  Eingworm,  and 
Honeycomb  Scall. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  is  essentially  the  same  ; they 
most  commonly’  occur  in  childhood  ind 


especially  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
and  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  which 
generally  prevails  at  that  period  of  in- 
creased irritability  of  the  system.  Whea 
they  appear  in  adults  they  are,  as  a rule, 
preceded  by  some  constitutional  derange- 
ment, manifested  by  headache,  an  uneasy 
state  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
febrile  symptoms ; in  adults,  too,  the  pus- 
tules are  more  extensive,  and  the  crusts 
thicker  and  harder  than  in  children ; it  is 
commonly  the  R.  favosa.  The  general 
treatment  consists  in  correcting  the  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  clearing  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  crude,  undigested  matter  ; 
a powder  like  the  following  will  best  effect 
this  with  children  : — Grey  Powder,^  12 
grains ; Antimonial  Powder,  6 grains  ; 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda,  Rhubarb,  _ and 
Cinnamon  PoAvder,  of  each  a drachm : divide 
into  6 powders,  and  take  one  every  other 
night ; if  for  a very  young  child,  half  the 
strength  will  do.  Adults  may  take  Com- 
pound Rhubarb  and  Blue  Pill,  3 grains  of 
the  former  to  1 grain  of  the  latter ; 1 every 
night  for  the  first  week,  every  other  night 
for  the  second. 

The  local  treatment  will  be  the  applica- 
tion of  Ointment  of  Zinc,  Acetate  of  Lead 
or  Tar  with  Sulphur ; should  it  prove  obsti- 
nate, apply  morning  and  night.  Ointment  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  diluted  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  Lard.  Dr.  A.  Thomson  re- 
commends the  following  lotion : — Solution 
of  the  Subacetate  of  Lead,  drachms; 
Ilydi’ocyanic  Acid,  2 drachms  ; Distilled 
AVater,  6 ounces.  Much  _ depends  upon 
diet,  nothing  crude  or  indigestible  shoiill 
be  taken  to  irritate  the  system ; and  mu«h 
also  on  cleanliness;  Soap  and  warm  AV'^ater 
should  be  frequently  used,  and  the  patient 
should  take  regular  and  gentle  exercise ; 
if  weak  he  should  have  nutritious,  although 
not  rich  food:  Milk  and  plainly  cooked 
Mutton  are.  the  best.  These  are_  generally 
tedious  cases,  and  therefore  immediate 
success  must  not  be  looked  for,  See 
Favus,  Skin  Diseases. 

PoRRUM.  Latin  for  a I^eckj  (which  see, 
and  Allium) . 

Porter.  In  convalescence  from  an  acute 
disease,  there  is  often  scarely  anything  that 
is  more  pleasant,  and  indeed  more  beneficial 
to  the  patient,  than  this  beverage,  brewed, 
as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
malt  very  highly  dried ; what  else  there 
may  be  in  it,  an  analytical  sanatory  corn- 
missioner  would  sometimes  be  puzzled  to 
tell ; we  apprehend,  something  very  tatten- 
ing,  if  we  may  udge  by  the  burly  speci- 
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menj  of  humanity  who  do  the  heavy  work 
of  breweries,  and  are  said  to  consume  fabu- 
lous quantities  of  it.  From  its  body,  taste, 
and  dark  colour,  as  well  as  the  effect  here 
hinted  at,  we  should  imagine  it  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  the  saccharine  principle ; of 
alcohol  it  has,  according  to  Johnston,  from 
3 1 to  5 1 per  cent.,  which  is  much  less  than 
Brown  Stout,  and  Bitter  and  Strong  Ales. 
Many  deleterious  ingredients  are  said  by 
some  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  Lon- 
don Porter.  Among  them  we  have  named 
opium,  nux  vomica,  or  strychnia,  henbane, 
cocculus  indicus,  tobacco,  extract  of  pop- 
pies, and  copperas ; but  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  all,  or  any,  of  these  are 
much  employed  by  the  large  brewers,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  probably  be  by 
the  retailers,  who  dilute,  and  then  “ doctor  ” 
the  beverage,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  article,  and  a fictitious  strength.  Dr. 
lire’s  assertion,  that  the  best  London  Porter 
“always  contains  opium,”  does  not  appear 
to  be  borne  out,  for  Taylor,  in  his  Manual 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  says- — “In  re- 
peating Dr.  lire’s  experiments,  I have  not 
obtained  any  results  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sence of  opium  in  this  liquid.” 

That  Porter  is  highly  oeneficial  in  many 
cases,  every  medical  man  can  testify  ; as  a 
tonic,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  form  of 
malt  liquor,  than  which,  it  is  less  likely  to 
turn  acid  on  the  stomach,  or  to  cause  gra- 
velly deposits  in  the  urdne.  Dr.  Prout  re- 
commends its  use  as  a tonic  in  diabetes, 
for  invalids  and  delicate  persons,  it  should 
always  be  procured  in  bottles,  and  from 
some  establishment  where  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  sophisticated. 

Pout  Wine,  w-hen  good,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  i-emedial  agents  which  the 
physician  can  call  to  his  aid  ; but  how- 
seldom  can  he  depend  upon  obtaining  it 
genuine  as  imported  ! it  has  been  said  that 
ton  times  as  much  so-called  Port  Wine  is 
drunk  in  this  country  as  comes  into  it  from 
abroad  ; therefore  we  know  that  a large 
u'oportion  of  it  must  be  manufactured 
lere,  and  how  manufactured,  let  the  ana- 
ytical  chemist  declare.  Sloe  juice,  and 
logwood,  and  many  other  substances,  not  so 
innocent  in  their  nature,  are  said  to  be  em- 
oloyed ; and,  unfortunately,  it  is  chiefly  the 
)oor,  who  can  only  purenase  the  cheaper 
cinds,  who  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  this 
adulteration. 

In  the  low  stages  of  fever  and  general  de- 
bility, the  use  of  Port  Wine  is  commonly 
attended  with  good  results ; and  many  a 
cohvalescent  from  an  exhausting  disease 
has  felt  the  good  effects  of  its  tonic  and 


stimulating  properties  ; generally  it  con- 
tains a larger  percentage  of  spirit  than  is 
desirable,  and  this  is  not  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  fermentation,  but  is  added  by  the 
foreign  maker  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
English  consumer.  This  is  one  of  the  dry 
strong  wines;  it  contains,  according  to 
Brande,  an  average  of  20‘96  per  cent,  of 
alcohol : much  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  grape  is  pressed  out  in  its  preparation, 
as  well  as  of  the  astringent  principle  and 
extractive  matter : hence  the  dark  tint  of 
the  wine,  its  acidity,  fruity  taste,  and  body. 
This  stands  first  on  the  list  of  foreign  wines 
for  its  proportion  of  absolute  Alcohol,  and 
fifth  in  the  order  of  sweetness.  See  Wines. 

PoRTio  Dura.  The  hard  portion  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  generally  knowm  as 
the  facial  nerve,  and  the  respiratory  of  the 
face  ; the  soft  portion  of  the  same  is  called 
Foriio  mollis.  See  Nerves, 

PoRus  (Latin  for  a pore),  A minute 
orifice  in  the  skin,  which  serves  as  a passage 
for  the  perspiration,  cutaneous  absorption, 
&c. ; also  a small  interstice  between  the 
particles  of  matter  which  compose  bodies. 
The  slender  roots  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
arising  from  the  granulations  of  the  liver, 
are  called  Fori  BUiarii  (Biliary  Pores) . See 
Liver,  Skin. 

Potash,  or  Potass.  An  alkali  which 
exists  largely  in  all  vegetable  substances, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  burning  ; 
hence  its  common  name.  Its  metallic 
base  is  Fotassium,  of  Avhich  it  is  a compsund, 
wuth  oxygen.  In  an  impure  state  it  is 
called  Fearlash,  Kali,  or  itelp. 

Many  of  the  preparations  of  this  sub- 
stance are  used  medicinally,  and  are  justly- 
esteemed  as  among  the  most  efficacious  of 
remedies.  The  Caustic,  or  Fused  Fotash, 
is  powerfully  escharotic,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  formation  of  issues  and  in  the 
destruction  of  extraneous  growths;  being 
combined  with  lime,  it  is  more  manageable, 
as  w^ell  as  effectual.  Acetate  of  Fotash  is 
mildly  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  d'eobstruent ; 
it  is  useful  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsies, 
icterus,  and  visceral  obstructions : dose,  from 
1 to  3 scruples  ; as  an  aperient,  from  2 to  3 
drachms : Carbonate  of  Fotash  is  diuretic, 
antiacid,  and  deobstruent ; useful  in  dropsy-, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  glandular  ob- 
structions : dose,  10  to  30  grains,  properly- 
diluted  ; 1 scruple  dissolved  in  8 ounces  of 
Water,  and  4 drachms  of  Lemon-juice, 
makes  a pleasant  effervescent  draught. 

Bicarbonate  of  Fotash  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  last,  but  is  less  acrid.  Hy- 
drate of  Fotash  is  used  only  externally  as  a 
caustic.  Iodide  of  Fotassium  is  much  used 
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In  secondary  syphilis ; it  is  a good  altera- 
tive, and  very  serviceable  in  skin  diseases 
and  vitiated  states  of  the  system  generally  ; 
the  dose  is  from  2 to  6 grains. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Saltpetre,  is  diuretic 
and  refrigerant ; in  large  doses,  purgative ; 
externally,  cooling  and  detergent.  Muchused 
in  dropsies,  fevers,  herpatic  eruptions,  active 
haemorrhages,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  A small 
piece  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
often  removes  incipient  cynanche  tonsil- 
laris. Hence  its  utility  in  gargles. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  This  is  the  Kali 
vitriolatum  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  deobstruent  and  - purgative,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  visceral  obstructions.  As  a 
purgative  it  must  be  taken  in  J ounce 
doses  ; as  a deobstruent,  from  1 to  3 scruples, 

Sulphuret  of  Potash  is  expectorant,  dia- 
horetic ; externally,  detergent.  Dose,  from 
to  15  grains,  in  pills,  twice  a day. 
Supersulphate  of  Potash  is  refrigerant  and 
purgative.  Given  in  cases  wiiere  it  is  de- 
sirable to  exhibit  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  at  the 
same  time  open  the  bowels.  The  dose  is 
from  1 scruple  to  2 drachms. 

Supertartrate  of  Potash,  commonly  called 
Cream  of  Tartar,  is  mildly  purgative,  re- 
frigerant, and  diuretic  Dissolved  in  water, 
with  a little  White  Wine,  Sugar,  and 
Lemon- peel,  it  makes  the  pleasant  diet 
drink  called  Imperial.  Dose,  1 to  3 drachms, 
combined  with  1 scruple  of  Borax,  to  excite 
the  kidneys;  to  open  the  bowels,  4 to  8 
drachms. 

Tartrate  of  Potash,  purgative;  given  to 
open  the  bowels  in  febrile  diseases,  mania, 
and  hypochondriasis,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
senna  and  the  resinous  purgatives  in  solu- 
tion, the  griping  effects  of  w'hich  it  coiTects, 
in  doses  of  1 scruple  to  1 ounce.  There  are 
several  other  compounds  of  Potash  with 
Iron  and  other  substances. 

Potato.  This  common  culinary  vegetable 
is  the  Solanum  Tuberosum  of  botanists,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Solanacece.  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  has  the  credit  of  introducing 
it  into  this  country,  in  1568,  from  Virginia, 
but  it  was  long  before  its  alimentary  pro- 
perties were  known  and  appreciated  out  of 
Ireland,  where  the  great  navigator  first 
planted  it.  As  a field  crop.  Potatoes  were 
not  cultivated  here  until  about  the  year 
1760.  Next  to  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  for 
human  food.  According  to  chemical  analysis, 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  the  parts  eaten, 
consist  of  75*52  per  cent,  of  water ; 15’72  of 
starch ; 0 ‘55  of  dextrine;  13*47  of  impure 
saccharine  matter ; 5*77  of  casein,  gluten, 
»nd  albumen;  1 of  fatty  matter;  13*31  at. 


fibre,  with  coagulated  albumen.  This  is  in 
a fresh  state.  When  dry,  the  proportion  of 
the  more  nutritive  ingredient,  is  greatly  in- 
creped.  The  fecula,  or  Potato  starch,  in 
which  the  chief  amount  of  nutriment  con- 
sists, is,  when  well  prepared,  a beautifully 
white,  and  soft  crystalline  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  not  at  all  so  in 
cold ; it  is  more  light  and  easy  of  digestion 
than  flour  of  wheat ; and,  for  invalids,  may 
be  made  into  puddings,  or  taken  as  arrow- 
root,  or  used  to  thicken  milk,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  to  which  flour  is  applied. 
This  preparation  is  superior  to  sago,  tapioca, 
or  any  other  of  the  exotic  feculae,  and  its 
cheapness  recommends  it  to  general  use. 
Mixed  with  ground  Coffee  and  Olive  Oil,  it 
forms  a beverage  more  nourishing  than  pure 
Coffee ; and,  combined  with  Cocoa  or  Choco- 
late, renders  these  articles  of  diet  less  I'ich, 
and  more  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  We 
need  not  here  dwell  on  its  application  to  the 
fine  and  useful  arts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
dextrine  or  artificial  gum,  or  in  any  other 
form.  It  yields  a sugar  which  resembles 
that  of  grapes,  and  may  be  used  for  making 
sweetmeats,  or  as  a substitute  for  hone}'',  and 
a spirit  is  distilled  from  the  tubers  which  ia 
milder  than  brandy,  and  as  rich  in  flavour 
as  raspberries  or  violets.  Jn  some  parts 
beer  is  made  from  Potatoes,  combined  with 
malt.  Boiled  and  beaten  with  new  milk, 
they  are  made  into  a kind  of  cheese  in 
Saxony,  and  sometimes  vinegar  is  prepared 
from  them.  Cattle  feed  on  their  haulm, 
and  from  their  leaves  an  extract  is  prepared 
which  is  a powerful  narcotic,  and  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
various  parts  and  constituent  elements  of 
the  Potato  have  been  applied.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  undoubtedly  nutritious, 
containing  much  starch  and  gum,  and  other 
matters  required  to  sustain  the  respiratory 
processes,  and  to  build  up  the  muscular  and 
other  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  but 
a man  living  solely  on  Potatoes,  requires  a 
very  large  quantity  to  keep  him  in  health 
and  strength ; an  Irish  labourer,  it  is  said, 
consumes  from  7 to  10  pounds  per  day,  and 
this  latter  quantity  contains  no  more  real 
nutriment  than  a pound  and  a half  of 
wheaten  bread.  So  we  find  that  the  Scotch- 
man on  his  oatmeal,  and  the  Englishman 
on  bread  and  meat,  is  capable  of  more  sus- 
tained exertion,  and  less  liable  to  be  the 
victim  of  epidemic  diseases,  than  the  Potato- 
fed  Irishman.  Of  all  vegetable  food  this  ia 
the  best ; but  man  requires  a due  admixture 
of  anijaaal  food, 
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Potion.  (Latin  Sometimes  an- 

plied  to  a me^cinal  compound  ; a draught 
or  dose  of  liquid  medicine.  Majendie’s 
Po/'to  Pectorale  was  composed  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  15di*ops,  Syrup  of  Marsh-mallows  1 oz., 
and  Infusion  of  Ground  Ivy,  2 ozs.  Dose,  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  for  coughs  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bronchiao. 

Poultice.  On  the  utility  of  Poultices  in 
cases  where  the  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture  is  required  we  need  not  here  in- 
sist, for  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  disease  are  fully 
aware  of  this.  Very  often,  however,  they 
fail  of  producing  the  expected  good  effects 
because  they'  are  not  properly'  prepared  or 
applied ; we  therefore  deem  it  well  to  give 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  those  most 
commonly  employed. 

Bread  and  Water  Poultice. — Put  into  a 
basin  a sufficient  quantity  of  bread  crumbs, 
arid  cover  it  with  boiling  water ; let  it  stand 
with  a plate  over  it  to  keep  in  the  steam 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  draw  off  the 
water,  _ and  turn  out  the  contents  of  the 
basin  into  a piece  of  folded  linen,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  the  affected  part ; to 
which,  having  first  spread  over  it  a little 
lard,  to  prevent  its  sticking  when  dry,  apply 
the  Poultice  next  the  skin,  keeping  it  close 
by  means  of  a bandage,  or  wrapper  of  some 
kind.  If  not  required  warm,  merely  soak 
sufficient  bread  in  cold  water,  and  apply 
it,  when  saturated,  on  a fold  of  linen,  as 
directed  above. 

Linseed  Meal  Poidtice.  Pour  some  boil- 
ing water  into  a basin,  and  add  gradually 
the  meal,  stirring  with  a stick  until  the 
mixture  becomes  quite  a stiff  paste ; then 
spread  it  an  inch  thick  on  folded  linen,  and 
apply 

Mustard  Poultice.  To  make  this  take  as 
much  as  may  be  required,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, of  best  Flour  of  Mustard  and  Linseed 
Meal,  or  Bread  Crumbs;  put  them  into  a 
basin  previously  warmed,  and  add  gradually 
as  much  boiling  water  as  may  be  necessary ; 
grease,  and  apply  as  above  directed:  or 
simply  mix  the  Mustard  with  hot  water, 
spread  the  paste  on  linen,  place  over  it  a 
piece  of  Muslin,  and  place  it  next  the  skin ; 
if  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  more  stimu- 
lating, some  scraped  Horse  Radish  will  have 
this  effect.  The  length  of  time  that  a Mus- 
tard Poultice  may  remain  on  must  be  regu- 
lated'in  great  measure  by  the  feelings  of 
the  patient,  Mustard.) 

Yeast  Poultice.  Add  to  half  a pound  of 
Linseed  !Meal,  in  a basin,  a quarter  of  a pint 
each  of  Beer  Yeast  and  Water  heated,  mix 
gradually  with  a spoon  or  stick  : spread  on 


linen,  and  apply.  It  should  be  renewed 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  as  should  the  Lin- 
seed Meal  Poultice. 

Charcoal  Poultice. — Add  to  a common 
Bread  and  Water  Poultice,  while  quite  hot, 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  Linseed  Meal 
and  Charcoal;  mix,  spread  on  linen,  and 
apply.  Useful  for  gangrenous  and  foetid 
sores. 

Salt  and  Water  Poultice  is  made  like  one 
of  Bread  and  Water,  by  merely  dissolving  a 
table  spoonful  of  Common  Salt  in  the  Water 
previous  to  mixing  : this  is  recommended  by 
Cooper  for  chronic  abscesses.  For  method 
of  making  Bran  Poultices  (see  Bran). 

Almost  any  soft  substance  which  will  re- 
tain heat  and  moisture  may  be  used  to  form 
a Poultice,  Avhich  should  be  jierfectly 
smooth,  and  free  from  lumps  or  hardness; 
recently  a preparation  called  Spongia  Piline 
has  been  employed ; this  has  merely  to  be 
soaked  in  a hot  liquid,  drained  out,  and  laid 
on  with  oiled  skin,  or  some  other  waterproof 
material,  over  it;  indeed,  all  Poultices 
should  be  so  covered,  the  heat  and  moisture 
is  thus  retained  longer  than  they  otherwise 
can  be. 

Medicated  Poultices  are  frequently  pre- 
pared by  using  a decoction  or  infusion  of 
the  medicinal  agent,  such  as  Hemlock, 
or  Poppy,  instead  of  plain  Water,  with  Bread 
or  Oatmeal.  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
this  direction  is  given : — Take  of  Dried 
Hemlock  Leaves  1 ounce ; Water,  a pound 
and  a half ; boil  down  to  a pound,  and  add 
of  Powdered  Hemlock  Leaves  sufficient  to 
make  a Poultice.  This  is  often  used  for 
lulling  pain  on  cancerous  sores,  &c. 

Arrow-root  Poultice  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  as  a soothing  applica- 
tion for  irritable  sores,  &c.  Hops,  Camo- 
miles, Scraped  Carrot  and  Turnip,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances,  are  also  used  for 
;his  purpose,  but  it  is  doubtfnl  whether  they 
possess  any  advantages  over  those  moro 
commonly  employed. 

Poulticing  of  wounds  and  abscesses  is 
sometimes  carried  too  far.  Up  to  a certain 
point  it  is  good ; but  ivhen  the  discharge  be- 
comes thin  and  serous,  and  increases  rather 
than  diminishes,  and  the  healing  process 
appeared  to  stop,  it  is  time  to  stay  this  kind 
of  application,  and  substitute  Water  Dress- 
ing, which  often  gives  a more  healthy  cha- 
racter to  the  affected  part. 

Pourpart’s  Ligament.  Sometimes  called 
the  Ligament  of  Fallopius.  A ligament  ex- 
tending from  ileum  to  the  os  pubis. 

Powder.  This  is  a very  common  form 
of  administering  medicine,  especially  to 
children;  it  ig  one  in  which  the  pcQuliar 
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properties  of  the  various  drugs  are  most 
easily  and  expeditiously  developed.  Pow- 
ders may  be  either  simple  or  compound, 
consisting  of  one  drug,  or  two,  or  more.  An 
enumeration  of  the  former  would  be  that  of 
all  the  dry  substances  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  for  all  can  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
all  are  sometimes  so  exhibited.  The  latter 
are  also  very  numerous  ; we  need  only  men- 
tion the  few  which  are  most  available  for 
domestic  use  ; — jLromcitic^  ot  Compound  Cin- 
namon PowdoT  is  composed  of  Cinnamon, 
2 ounces ; Cardamom  Seeds,  1|  ounces ; 
Ginger,  1 ounce;  Long  Pepper,  \ ounce, 
all  finely  powdered,  and  well  mixed  ; this  is 
useful  as  a stimulant  and  carminative ; dose, 
5 to  10  grains.  Compound  Aloes  Fowder, 
(see  Aloes).  Compound  Alum  Foivder.,  (see 
y1lum).  Compound  Antimonial  Fowder.^ 
(^see  Antimony  and  James's  Fowder.  Com- 
pound ChalJc  Fowder,  given  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  anti-acid  in  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  diarrhoea ; its  composition  is  Prepared 
Chalk,  4 ounces  ; Cinnamon,  _ 2 ounces  ; 
Tormentil  Hoot  and  Gum  Acacia,  of  each 
U ounces  ; and  Long  Pepper,  ^ an  ounce  ; 
the  dose  is  from  5 to  30  grains.  The  same 
powder  with  Opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
U grains  to  a drachm,  is  very  useful  as 
an  absorbent  and  anodyne  for  children 
afilicted  with  irritative  diarrhoea  during 
dentition. 

Fowder  of  iMercury  with  Chalk,  com- 
monly called  Grey  Fowder.  J\Lercury). 

Compound  Ipecacuanha  Fowder.  (See 
Ipecacuanha  and  Fover' s Fowder. 

Compound  Jalap  Fowder.  (See  Jalap). 

Compound  Rhubarb  Fowder.  (See  Gre- 
gory's Fowder. 

Compound  Scammony  Fowder.  Strongly 
cathartic  ; useful  for  worms.  Composition, 
Scammony  and  Jalap,  of  each  2 ounces ; 
Ginger  | an  ounce.  Dose,  5 to  10  grains, 
usually  with  a grain  or  two  of  Calomel. 

Compound  Tragacanth  Foivder.  Com- 
posed of  Tragacanth,  Acacia,  Starch,  and 
Sugar  ; useful  for  administration  of  Calomel 
and  other  heavy  powders  to  children,  or  to 
rub  down  for  an  emulsion  for  coughs. 

In  preparing  Powders,  it  is  essential,  that 
all  the  ingredients  should  be  very  finely 
powdered,  and  that  the  incorporation  of 
them  be  complete  ; for  many  of  them_  a 
metal  mortar  should  be  used,  as  they  require 
much  beating  and  grinding ; they  should 
be  passed  through  a sieve  of  lawn  or  fine 
muslin,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  nostrils,  as  the  inhaling  some  of  them 
will  cause  great  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
passages,  as  well  as  of  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
if  not  worse  consequences.  On  the  whole, 


it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  procure  them  from  | 
respectable  druggist  ready  made.  They 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  in  well- closed 
bottles,  as  some  of  them,  bf  exposed  to  the 
air,  will  cake  and  become  hard ; and  others 
will  lose  their  medicinal  properties.  Most 
Powders  should  be  given  in  some  thick  sub- 
stance, such  as  honey,  treacle,  or  gum,  as 
in  a thin  fluid  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  they  can  be  drank.  (See  Medicines). 

PiiEPUCE  (Latin  prwputium,  from  pre 
before,  and  putio  to  cut  off) . The  foreskin  of 
the  penis ; it  is  connected  with  the  under 
part  of  the  glands  by  a triangular  fold 
termed  the  freenum  (bridle)  preputii.  See 
Fenis. 

Practice.  We  have  here  to  do  with  this 
term  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Medical 
Practice — the  business  or  profession  of  the 
general  “ practitioner,”  as  we  call  one  who 
practices  the  healing  art  in  all  its  branches, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  physician,  who 
does  not  undertake  surgical  cases,  nor  attend 
confinements.  This  term  has  superseded 
that  of  apothecary,  which  was,  until  lately, 
applied  to  all  medical  men  who  dispensed 
their  own  drugs ; they  being  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  less  highly  educated 
chemists  and  apothecaries,  who,  as  they  still 
do,  prepared  the  physicians’  prescriptions. 

That  Practice  in  medicine,  as  in  all  other 
arts  and  sciences,  is  better  than  theory  is 
true,  but  only  to  a certain  extent;  but 
by  itself,  that  is,  unless  based  upon 
theory,  it  is  mere  guess  work.  There  are 
plenty  of  unauthorized  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  cannot  give  a sound  reason 
for  their  peculiarities  of  treatment,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right ; 
but  theorizers  are  generally  men  who  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  only  after  a 
long  course  of  study  and  accumulation  of 
facts,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others,  if 
not  of  themselves.  The  theory  of  such  a 
man  is  better  than  the  practice  of  an 
ignorant  quack,  however  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant he  may  be.  Happily,  in  the  legal 
Medical  practitioners  of  the  present  day, 
we  commonly  get  both  extensive  and  skilful 
Practice  founded  upon  sound  theory,  and 
therefore  give  them  our  fullest  confidence. 

Precipitation.  (Latin  preeeps,  head- 
long). A falling  down;  the  process  _ of 
separating  solids  from  the  solutions  in  which 
they  are  contained.  The  substance  so  sepa- 
rated is  called  a Freeipitate,  and  that  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  effect  a Frecipitant. 
We  might  give  many  examples  of  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  Precipitates  which  are 
used  medicinally,  but  it  is  needless ; of 
the  most  familiar  are  the  Bed  and  White 
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Precipitates,  both  prepauitions  of  Mercury 
(whicn  sec). 

Precocity  (Latin  precoctas,  ripe  before 
its  time).  Premature  development  of  sexual 
crvanization,  or  of  mental  power,  is^  by  no 
means  uncommon ; in  either  case,  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  as  a sign  of  disease,  which  is 
likely  to  lead  to  early  decay.  Parents  are 
too  fond  of  exhibiting  their  precocious  chil- 
dren, and  stimulating,  by  every  means  of 
excitement,  their  already  morbidly -active 
faculties  of  thought;  this  is  a great  mis- 
take ; every  ctfort  should  be  made  to 
counteract  such  a tendency  of  the  mind  to 
ov(>rmaster  the  body  Particularly  clever 
children  seldom  attam  maturity,  and  if  they 
do,  it  has  been  observed,  as  a rule,  that 
they  make  remarkably  dull,  or  sickly  men 
and  women.  AVhen,  therefore,  it  is  noticed 
that  a child  is,  as  it  were,  preternaturally 
clever  and  acute,  he  should  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  from  mental  study  ; let  him 
have  plenty  of  bodily  exercise  to  strengthen 
and  develope  his  frame,  and  to  divert  the 
nervous  power  from  the  brain  to  the  body 
generally. 

Predisposition  (Latin  pre,  before,  and 
dispose,  to  induce).  Previous  fitness  for 
any  change  or  impression  ; such  as  that  of 
the  body  for  disease  ; of  the  seasons  to 
generate  sickness.  Among  the  chief  Pre- 
disposing causes  of  disease  may  be  named 
hereditary  taint,  age,  sex ; personal  pecu- 
liarities and  temperament ; a vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  blood : depraved,  irregular 
habits,  arising  from  a depressed  state  of  the 
mind,  from  fear,  &c.  These  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  exciting  causes  of  disease, 
or  those  which  actually  produce  it ; they, 
as  it  were,  prepare  the  system  for  its  recep- 
tion : it  is  the  produce  or  absence  of  this 
Predisposition  which  constitutes  the  safety 
or  danger  of  persons  exposed  to  infections 
or  other  forms  of  sickness ; thus,  we  often 
see  one  stricken  with  fever,  while  another, 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
and  who  appeared  equally  liable  to  take  it, 
escapes.  This  is  a subject  full  of  interest, 
both  to  the  psychologist  and  physiologist, 
but  we  cannot  })ursue  it  here.  Allusion  is 
made  to  it  under  several  of  our  subject- 
headings,  such  as  Hereditary,  Tempera^ 
merit,  &c. 

Pregnancy.  Utero-gestation,  or  the 
period  of  child-bearing;  that  is,  from  the 
time*of  conception  to  that  of  delivery,  ex- 
tending over  40  weeks,  or  280  days.  It  is 
commonly  set  down  as  9 calendar  months, 
but  this  would  make  only  275  days  ; or,  if 
Feoruary  be  included,  272  or  273  days,  that 
is,  39  weeks  only  instead  of  40,  or,  as 


Dr.  Turn  says,  9 calendar  months  and  ft 
week.  In  making  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  coming  on  of  labour,  it  is  best  to 
calculate  from  midway  between  the  last 
occurrence  of  menstruration,  and  the  one 
which  would  have  followed,  if  conception 
had  not  taken  place,  and  allow  9 calendar 
months  from  that  time ; thus,  if  nienstru- 
ration  had  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  January, 
labour  might  be  expected  some  time  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

The  chief  signs  of  Pregnancy  are,  1.  The 
cessation  of  the  menses ; although  this  is  by 
no  means  an  unfailing  sign,  for  sometimes 
this  discharge  will  cease  from  other  causes, 
and  sometimes  it  will  continue  after  concep- 
tion has  taken  place ; 2.  Morning  sickness, 
which  generally  commences  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week,  and  lasts  to  about  the  fourth 
month;  with  some  this  is  but  slight,  and 
causes  but  little  inconvenience,  but  with 
others,  it  is  more  continuous  and  serious, 
sometimes  causing  the  rejection  of  nearly 
all  food  for  a very  considerable  period  ; this 
symptom,  again,  cannot  be  taken  as  a proof 
of  pregnancy,  it  is  merely  a suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  watched  in  connexion  with 
others ; 3.  Enlargement  of  the  breasts, 
which  generally  increase  in  size  about  two 
months  after  conception  ; they  also  become 
tender  and  sore,  they  throb  and  burn,  and 
when  pressed  by  the  hand,  have  a hard 
knotty  feel,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  by  which  the  lacteal  fluid  is 
secreted.  The  nipple,  also,  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  increases  in  diameter,  while 
the  areola  around  it  assumes  a purplish  tinge, 
and  has  on  it  several  little  raised  pimples  of 
a yellowish- white  colour  ; 4.  Enlargement 
of  the  womb  and  abdomen,  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  becomes  very  perceptible; 
the  womb,  which  may  now  be  felt  in  a firm 
rounded  body,  having  ascended  above  the 
bone  of  the  pubes,  and  pushed  the  bowels  up 
into  the  abdomen  ; 5.  A tendency  to  flatulent 
distention  of  the  stomach,  towards  evening 
especially,  rendering  insupportable  a pres- 
sure of  Mays,  &c.,  which  in  the  morning 
could  be  easily  borne;  6.  “Quickening,” 
which  is  the  mother’s  first  perception  of  the 
second  life  within  her;  there  is  at  first, 
probably,  a very  slight  tremulous  motion, 
like  a mere  pulsation,  this  day  by  day  grow's 
stronger,  until  it  becomes  quite  distinct, 
often  painfully  so ; it  is  as  though  the  child, 
to  use  a scripture  phrase,  “leaped  in  the 
w'omb ; ” these  movements  can  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen 
There  are  other  and  less  obvious  signs  which 
only  the  professional  man  wmuld  be  likely  to 
detect ; all  may  notice,  however,  the  change 
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wldcli  generall}^  takes  place  in  the  counte- 
nance ; the  mouth  and  eyes  seem  to  enlarge, 
and  the  nose  becomes,  what  is  generally 
termed,  more  or  less  pinched  up  ; there  is 
an  alteration,  too,  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes, 
■which  become  somewhat  paler,  especially  is 
this  perceptible  if  they  are  blue  eyes.  Then 
1he  patient  is  generally  fidgetty,  peevish, 
and  restless,  exhibiting  a high  degree  of 
nervous  irritation;  she  has  odd  fancies,  and 
longings  after  out-of-the-way  things,  and 
articles  of  diet,  which  should  be  procured 
for  her  if  possible.  At  such  a time  she  re- 
quires soothing  and  humouring ; harsh  and 
unkind  treatment  will  be  likely  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect,  both  upon  her  and  her 
offspring. 

'i  oucliingthe  disorders  to  which  Pregnant 
Avomen  are  liable,  local  and  general,  we 
may  observe,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  above,  that  a varicose  condition 
of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ; it  usually  occurs  during  the  latter 
months  of  Pregnancy,  and  arises  from  the 
pressure  on  the  trunk  veins  on  the  pelvis. 
Tliis  is  sometimes  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing, the  veins  becoming  very  dark 
coloured  and  swollen,  and  often  perma- 
nently varicose,  so  that  an  elastic  stocking, 
which  is  at  first  put  on  to  afford  temporary 
relief,  has  to  be  always  worn. 

Constipation  during  the  latter  months  of 
Pregnancy  is  nearly  always  present,  the 
])ressure  \ipon  the  lower  bowel  being  the 
cause.  Neither  Aloes,  nor  any  violent 
cathartic  should  be  taken.  A moderate 
dose  of  Castor  Oil  may  be  administered  about 
CA'ery  other  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary. 
(See  Constipation)^  also  Files^  which  are 
often  very  troublesome  to  Pregnant  women. 

Puerperal  Convulsions  sometimes  occur 
before  delivery  as  well  as  after ; they  may 
partake  of  the  character  of  Apoplexy^ 
Ppilepsy^  or  Hysteria,  (all  of  which  see.) 
Sometimes  these  are  so  violent  as  to  cause 
death.  (See  Convulsions). 

Cramp  is  also  sometimes  very  violent  and 
troublesome;  it  is  confined  to  the  lower 
limbs,  and  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
tlie  enlarged  Avomb  upon  the  nerves ; there 
is  also  often  great  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
and  violent  headache. 

Of  Abortion  and  Miscarriage  we  have 
already  treated  under  those  heads.  For  an 
account  of  the  affections  to  Avhich  women 
are  especially  subject  after  delivery  (see 
Breast,  Lying-in,  Milk,  Parturition),  %c. 

It  Avill  be  Avell,  perhaps,  before  quitting 
this  subject,  to  lay  down  a feAV  simple  rules 
for  general  management  during  Pregnancy  ; 
and,  for  special  treatment  of  the  affections 


I Avhich  are  likely  then  to  occur.  Montgomery 
says  that  ‘‘A  Pregnant  Avoman  should  be 
made  aware  that  the  advantages  obtained  by 
well-regulated  habits  are  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively conferred  on  her,  but  that  others 
equally  important  are  likeAvise  conferred  on 
the  child,  for  Avhom  a larger  supply  of 
nutrition,  and  of  a better  quality,  will  thus 
be  provided ; and  so,  being  nourished  by 
sound  and  healthy  fluids,  Avill  commence  its 
career  of  life  strong,  Augorous,  and  less  liable 
to  those  morbid  debilities  and  derangements 
Avhich  affect  the  children  of  the  indolent, 
the  pampered,  or  the  debauched.”  The 
mother  in  expectancy  should  bear  tliis  in 
mind,  and,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  the  being  in  embryo,  on  Avhose 
future  health  and  destiny  she  will  exercise 
so  great  an  influence,  let  her  avoid  all  un- 
necessary causes  of  excitement,  all  undue 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  Aveather;  let  her 
lead  a quiet,  regular  life  ; take  good  nourish  - 
ing  diet,  but  not  rich  and  luxurious : it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  more  food  is  re- 
quired during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time  ; the  stomach  then  partakes  of  the 
irritability  of  the  Avhole  system,  and  to  over- 
load it,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  sure  to  in- 
crease, if  it  does  not  cause,  the  sickness  to 
which  Ave  have  alluded  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  Pregnancy.  Therefore,  let  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking  be  moderate,  and  let 
moderation,  too,  be  the  rule  in  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  senses.  No 
Avoman  Avho  is  enciente,  as  the  French  term 
it,  should,  if  she  can  possibly  avoid  it, 
Avitness  a scene  of  deep  distress,  or  acute 
suffering ; or  read  or  listen  to  any  fearful 
and  hai-roAving  recital ; her  neiwous  system 
is  in  a state  of  extreme  impressibility,  and 
neither  the  feelings  nor  the  imagination 
should  be  unnecessarily  excited;  if  they 
are,  the  mind  is  likely  at  such  a time  to  lose 
its  balance,  or  a prejudicial  effect  may  be 
produced  on  the  child  yet  unborn.  Neither 
should  a Pregnant  Avoman  expose  herself  to 
contact  Avith  infectious  diseases,  even  though 
they  be  such  as  she  is  not  likely  to  take 
herself,  for  the  infant  in  the  Avomb  may 
suffer  from  them ; instances  are  on  record 
of  children  born  Avith  small-pox.  Frightful 
and  disgustingobjectsjtoo,  shouldbe  avoided, 
as  they  Avill  be  likely  to  excite  fears  of  de- 
formity in  the  child.  For  the  sickness  and 
vomiting  before  alluded  to,  it  is  well  to  take 
an  effervescing  draught  every  four  hours  or 
so,  Avith  pei’haps  ^ a drop  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  in  each.  The  patient  sliould  have 
breakfast  in  bed,  and  remain  in  a recum- 
bent position  for  some  time  after.  Small 
lumps  of  ice  put  into  the  mouth,  and  alloAved 
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to  dissolve,  Avill  sometimes  aftbrd  relief.  If 
tliere  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  tho  stomach, 
2 or  3 Leeches,  or  a Blister,  may  be  applied ; 
it  found  serviceable,  this  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals.  Should  the  stomach  reject  all 
lood,  nutritive  enemas  of  broth,  or  yolk  of 
ei'g  and  milk,  may  serve  to  keep  up  the 
strength  for  a time. 

•For  the  costiveness  which  is  common  at 
this  time  we  have  already  recommended 
C..stor  Oil  jis  the  very  best  aperient ; but  if 
the  stomach  nauseates  at  repeated  doses  of 
this,  a mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  1 
ounce,  dissolved  in  Infusion  of  Koscs,  6 
ounces,  with  2 ounces  of  Cinnamon  "Water, 
may  be  tried,  a wineglassful  every  morning 
early.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  diarr- 
hoea supervenes,  give  Chalk  Mixture  G 
ounces,  with  Aromatic  Confection  2 drachms, 
and  Tincture  of  Opium  4 a drachm,  a table- 
spoonful every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  arising  from 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  should  be  attended 
to,  as  long  retention  of  urine  may  cause  re- 
troversion of  the  womb,  and  abortion : an 
aMoniinal  belt  will  be  found  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  renal  affections  of  Pregnancy. 
Effervescing  draughts,  with  10  grains  'of 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  the  same  of  Magnesia, 
will  also  be  found  serviceable  -and  if  there 
is  much  pain,  add  5 minims  of  Laudanum., 
and  apply  hot  fomentations,  or  use  the  hip- 
bath. If  there  is  cough,  which  frequently 
attends  Pregnancy,  give  any  soothing  pec- 
toral mixture,  or  the  pills  recommended 
under  the  head  Cough. 

If  the  cough  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
chest,  or  headache,  apply  in  the  former  case 
Jlustard  Poultices  over  the  • sternum,  or 
Leeches,  if  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit.  For 
cramps  and  pains  in  the  legs,  with  sn^elling 
and  varicose  veins,  sponge  the  legs  with  cold 
Vinegar  and  Water,  and  put  on  roller  ban- 
dages, or  elastic  stockings.  Itching  about 
tlie  vagina,  with  gleety  discharges,  call  for 
the  use  of  the  hip-bath,  and  a slightly  astrin- 
gent inje<;tion,  such  as  Goulard  Water,  a 
weak  solution  of  Alum,  or  an  infusion  of 
Green  Tea.  For  heartburn.  Carbonate  of 
Potash  and  IMagnesia,  of  each  10  grains,  in 
Cinnamon  Water,  with  1 drachm  of  Tinc- 
ture of  Gentian.  For  dreams  and  restless 
nights.  Extract  of  Hemlock,  or  Henbane,  5 
grains,  at  bed-time,  with  strict  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Of  convulsions 
we  hav.e  already  spoken.  AVhen  these  are 
frequent,  and  accompanied  with  giddiness 
and  a sense  of  confusion,  active  depletory 
measures  are  called  for,  should  the  habit  of 
the  patient  warrant  this.  Despondency 
frequently  seizes  upon  those  who  are  about 


to  become  mothers;  but  generally,  if  the 
health  be  pretty  good,  it  is  shaken  off 
as  the  great  trial  aj)proaches.  There  are 
some  women  who  are  never  so  well  and 
cheerful  as  during  the  time  of  Pregnancy, 
but  many  there  are  to  whom  it  is  indecl'r 
period  of  trial  and  suffering ; and  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  those  who  are  about  td 
become  mothers  for  the  lirst  time. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  on  r 
subject  that  we  say  a few  words  here  about 
False  or  Spurious  Pregnancy.  “A  con- 
dition of  the  female  system,”  says  Mont- 
gomery, “ of  a remarkable  kind,  most  fro* 
quently  observed  about  the  turn  of  lib', 
when  the  cataincnia  becoming  irregular, 
previous  to  their  final  cessation,  are  sup- 
pressed for  a few  periods,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  stomach  being  out  of  order,  nausea 
or  vomiting  is  experienced,  the  breasts  en- 
large, become  sensible,  or  even  slightly 
painful,  and  _ sometimes  a serous  or  acro- 
lactescent  fluid  exudes  from  the  nipples  and 
orifices  of  the  areolar  tubercles  ; the  abdo- 
men grows  fuller  and  more  prominent,  espe- 
cially in  women  of  full  habit,  and  consti- 
tutionally disposed  to  embonpoint,  and  the 
abdominal  enlargement  progressively  in- 
creases, partly  from  deposition  of  fat  in  the 
integuments  and  in  the  omentum,  but  still 
more  from  distention  of  the  intestines  by 
flatus,  which,  passing  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, communicates  a sensation  like  that 
preffuced  by  the  motion  of  a feetus  ; th(< 
nervous  system  is  generally  much  disturbed, 
and  the  woman  feels  convinced  that  she  is 
Pregnant,  an  idea  which,  at  the  time  of  life 
alluded  to,  is  cherished  by  the  sex  with  an 
extraordinary  devotion,  and  relinquished 
with  proportionate  reluctance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  at  the  end  of  the  supposed  ges- 
tation, the  delusion  is  rendered  complete, 
and  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a realitv, 
by  tho  occurrence  of  periodical  pains  strongly 
resembling  labour.” 

Pr^cokdia  (Latin  pree,  before,  and  cor- 
clia,  the  heart).  The  front  part  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Premature  Birth.  One  which  occurs 
between  the  7th  and  9th  month  of  Preg- 
nancy is  generally  so  called;  it  is  a con- 
tingency to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  a child  born  before  its  regular 
time  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  one  who  attains  itg 
full  development  in  the  womb.  Neverthe- 
less, cases  have  been  known  in  which  th« 
early-born  child  has  grown  up  hearty  and 
strong,  and  there  are  also  cases  in  whicii 
for  the  mother’s  sake,  a premature  labour  is 
desirable,  as  giving  tlio  onlv  possible  clianoe 
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of  producing  li\dng  offspring  at  all.  There 
may  be  an  unusually  small  pelvic  cavity, 
owing  to  some  malformation,  or  a narrowing 
of  the  passage  through  which  the  foetus  has 
to  pass,  so  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  an  opera- 
tion, involving  death  to  the  child  and  great 
dfillgsr  to  the  mother.  Of  course,  none  but 
a surgeon  should  be  entrusted  with  the  deli- 
cate task  of  bringing  about  a pi’cmature 
labour,  and  only  such  a sad  necessity  as 
is  here  hinted  at  should  authorize  him  to 

attempt  it.  , , t i 

PuESBYOPiA  (Greek  presbys,  old,  and 
ops,  the  eye).  That  is  far-sightedness;  a 
state  of  the  eye  sometimes  observed  in  those 
of  advanced  age.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
^lyopia  (which  see).  _ 

Pkesciiiptiox  (Latin  prescribo,  to  write 
before).  The  medical  formula  which  the 
physician  writes,  when  he  has  seen  his  pa- 
tient, for  the  guidance  of  the  apothecary 
who  prepares  the  medicines,  _ and  labels 
them  with  the  proper  directions;  it  is 
Avritten  in  Latin,  and  the  words  are  much 
abbreviated,  in  some  cases  a single  letter 
standing  for  a word  : thus,  p.  r.  n.  for  pro 
re  nata,  meaning,  according  to  the  occasion, 
or,  as  it  is  shortly  translated,  when  reciuired. 
A true  man  of  science  will  compose  his  Tre- 
Bcription  according  to  philosophical  princi- 
ples ; there  will  be,  1st,  the  Basis,  or  chief 
acting  ingredient ; 2nd,  the  A-djuvens,  that 
whicii  as.-^ists  and  i)romotes  its  operation; 
3rd,  the  Corriqens,  that  which  regulates  and 
corrects  it;  4th,  the  Consiituens,  that  which 
gives  an  agreeable  colour  or  flavour;  the 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  being  to  enable 
the  basis  to  operate  quicMy,  safely,  and 
pleasantly,  or,  as  the  learned  would  say, 
citb,  iutb,  et  jbeunde. 

The  advantage  of  ivriting  Prescriptions  in 
Latin,  has  been  much  questioned;  but  to 
those  Avho  are  best  able  to  judge,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  better  course  : it  is  often  very 
undesirable  that  patients  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  drugs 
which  they  are  taking,  as  the  strongest  poi- 
sons, given  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  proper  safeguards,  have  often  the  most 
beneficial  action  on  a disease  ; — indeed,  they 
are  sometimes  the  physician’s  only  resource ; 
and  nervous  people,  unaware  of  the  princi- 
ples on  Avhich  their  administration  is  based, 
would  be  frightened  at  the  idea  of  taking 
them.  Then  again,  Latin  is  the  universal 
language  of  science,  and  a Prescription 
written  in  this  language,  would  be_  under- 
stood by  all  scientific  men ; a manifest  ad- 
vantage this,  Avhich  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  as  the  great  principles  of  medical 
treatment  became  simplified,  and  rendered 


general.  The  Prescriptions  of  former  days 
were  very  complicated  affairs,  judging  by 
Avhich  we  should  imagine,  that  in  very  many 
cases,  the  prescribers  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment, and,  therefore,  threw  in  a great  many 
drugs,  in  the  hope  that  one  or  other  of  them 
would  touch  the  disease;  this  hap-hazard 
mode  of  preocribing  is  now  happily  dis- 
carded, and  our  Prescriptions  are  generally 
plain  and  simple,  containing  but  a few  in- 
gi'edients,  and  if  written  in  a dead  language, 
it  is  not  Avith  a Anew  to  mystify  and  delude 
people.  Our  doctors,  noAV-a-days,  are  not 
alchemists,  and  jugglers,  and  mountebanks, 
as  ignorant  of  true  science  as  the  Indian 
“medicine-man,”  although  Ave  still  have 
amongst  us  quacks  in  plenty,  Avho  vend 
mysterious  compounds,  good  for  every  dis- 
ease under  the  sun,  and  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  constitutions.  The  physician  Avho  Avould 
practise  successfully  among  any  other  than 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  must 
be  a highly-educated  and  enlightened  man, 
Avho  proceeds  on  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  can  give  a reason  for  all  that  he 
does.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  fee 
expected  by  such,  for  a consultation  and  a 
few  lines  of  Avriting  merely,  is  most  exorbi- 
tant; but  the  long  and  laborious  study  re- 
quired to  fit  a man  for  giving  medical  advice 
Avhich  is  really  Avorth  having,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration , the  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  great  object  of  alleviating 
pain  and  curing  disease ; the  social  position 
necessary  to  be  maintained,  and  the  harass 
of  mind  to  Avhich  a really  conscientious 
physician  must  be  subjected.  High  me- 
dical skill  and  experience  cannot  be  pur  ■ 
chased  like  salts  and  senna,_  at  so  much  per 
ounce  ; nor  a carefully  considered  Prescrip- 
tion, like  a mere  manuscript  copy  of  some 
printed  form,  Avhich  is  patent  to  all;  there- 
fore Ave  say  to  our  readers,  grudge  not  the 
physician’s  fee,  but  pay  it  readily,  AAuth  the 
full  assurance,  in  most  cases,  that  you  get 
the  Avorth  of  your  money. 

PuESEiiA^ED  Provisions.  The  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  nutriment,  in  a concen- 
trated form,  has  of  late  been  carried  to  great 
perfection ; the  knowledge  that  all  our 
solid  food  is  composed,  to  a great  extent,  of 
Avatery  particles,  and  that  this  partial  fluid- 
ity is  the  great  cause  of  their  rapid  decom- 
position, naturally  leads  to  the  inference 
that  if  this  Avater  could  be  got  rid 
compression,  or  otherwise,  we  might  obtain 
a largo  amount  of  nutriment  in  a very  small 
compass,  and  in  a condition  likely  to  keep 
good  for  a long  time.  This  reasonable  de- 
duction is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  P 
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Uieftns  chiefly  of  dessication  and  compression, 
portable  animal  and  vegetable  food  can  be, 
and  is  produced,  calculated  to  retain  its 
nutritive  properties,  and  characteristic 
flavour  for  years,  and  under  varying  cli- 
matic influences ; the  necessity  of  its 
remaining  unchanged,  being  its  exclusion 
from  the  air  ; this  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  scaled  canisters,  in  which  Preserved 
meats  are  generally  sold  : of  course,  we  do 
not  recommend  Preserved  Provisions  in 
preference  to  fresh,  which  are  always  best ; 
bmt  we  say  to  our  readers  who  are  going  on 
a sea  voyage,  or  into  situations  where  food 
in  a fresh  state  is  not  easily  procurable,  take 
as  much  of  the  former  as  your  means  and 
opportunities  will  allow.  Preserved  meat, 
if  properly  prepared,  is  very  superior  to 
salted  meat ; for,  as  Liebig  has  shown, 
much  of  the  albumen  of  flesh  is  dissolved  in 
the  brine,  and,  therefore,  in  the  process  of 
salting,  its  composition  is  changed,  and  it  is 
rendered  less  nutritious.  Beside  which, 
“ A change  in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  conse- 
quent on  that,  of  the  products  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inevit- 
able result  of  the  long  continued  use  of 
salted  meat;  and  if  during  digestion  the 
substances  necessary  to  the  transformation 
of  this  species  of  food  be  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  these  parts  must  lose 
their  nonnal  condition.” 

W e can  now  obtain  Extract  of  Beef,  which 
is  said  to  contain  in  1 ounce  the  nutriment 
of  a pound  of  the  fresh  meat.  Femican  is 
the  muscular  fibre  of  Beef  dried  and  re- 
duced to  a coarse  powder ; travellers  speak 
highly  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet ; as 
do  chemists  of  the  Patent  Meat  Biscuit,  a 
preparation  of  concentrated  meat  and 
bread,  one  pound  of  which  contains  the 
nutriment  of  five  pounds  of  beef,  and  which 
can  be  made  into  soup  in  a very  short 
time.  This  and  Pemican  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  good  even  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  a cubic  foot  of  M.  Massin’s 
compressed  vegetables,  we  are  offered  as 
much  as  would  furnish  rations  for  10, 000  men . 
When  immersed  in  Avater  for  some  time, 
they  will  “ swell  up,  become  soft  and  tender, 
and  resume  to  a great  extent,  the  appear- 
ance, colour,  and  flaAmur  proper  to  them  in 
a fresh  state.  Of  the  value  of  Preserveil 
Fruits  our  readers  are  fully  aAvare.  Of  the 
methods  of  preservation,  it  is  rather  for  the 
cook  and  housewife  than  the  Family  Doctor 
to  speak.  He  can  but  recommend  them  as 
generally  Avholesome,  as  far  as  the  fruits 
themselves  are  so,  and  very  useful ; at  least 
those  preserved  in  sugar  as  jams  and  jellies, 
hi  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  as 
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condiments,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  should  be 
sparingly  used,  for  those  Avho  have  delicate 
appetites,  and  require  temptations  to  make 
them  eat. 

Pressuiie  as  a curative  agent  has  always 
been  recognized  as  of  considerable  import- 
ance; it  has  been,  and  is,  applied  in  cases  of 
F racture  AXidi  Dislocation  (which  see),  also 
in  various  distortions  and  inflammations  to 
Avhich  the  human  frame  is  liable,  such  as 
those  of  the  Spine  and  Foot  (Avhich  see). 

hfivc  a striking  evidence,  in  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  skull  of  the  Carib,  and  some 
other  barbarous  tribes,  of  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued Pressiu'o  on  the  groAvth  of  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  unyielding  portions  of  the 
body,  viz.,  the  cranium  ; and  our  everyday 
surgical  experience  proves  to  us  how  crooked 
bones  may  become  straight,  and  vice  versa^ 
if  Ave  only  apply  Pressure  at  the  proper 
time,  in  the  proper  Avay,  and  keep  up  its 
application  sutficientlv  long.  In  cases  of 
tumours,  and  some  other  SAvellings,  Ave  re- 
sort to  this  agent  Avith  marked  success;  we 
apply  it  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a vein  or 
artery ; to  close  a Avound,  or  keep  in  its  place 
some  internal  organ,  until  nature  shall  have 
repaired  an  injury  or  remedied  a defect, 
and  so  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary. 
What  should  Ave  do  in  cases  of  hernia  and 
prolapsus  Avithout  Pressure' — which  has  re- 
cently been  recognized  as  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  cflfectual  applications  in  aneurism. 
Pressure — that  of  the  atmosphere — is  upon 
and  around  us  Avherever  we  go ; by  its 
equality  on  all  sides,  we  are  sustained’  and 
supported;  by  its  resistance  within  to  the 
opposing  force  without,  we  are  preserved 
from  being  crushed,  and  collapsed  like  a 
Avind-bag.^  We  are  sensible  of  the  various 
atmospheric  changes  by  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  Pressure  which  the  air  exerts 
upon  us,  and  but  for  it  Ave  should  fly  off 
iuto  space,  and  be  altogether  unable  to 
guide  our  movements. 

Then,  too.  Pressure  is  a cause  of  disease, 
as  Avell  as  a curative  agent;  Avitness  the 
Avhite  SAvelling,  or  Housemaid’s  knee; 
the  soi’cs  and  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  poor 
bedridden  patient ; the  troublesome  corns 
and  bunions  of  foolish  people,  Avho  Avill  per- 
sist in  thrusting  their  feet  into  shoes  too 
small  for  them.  And  above  all,  Avitness  the 
short  breath,  hysterical  and  other  symptoms, 
of  the  genteel  young  lady,  avIio  makes  a 
human  Avasp  Af  herself,  in  more  senses  than 
one;  for  ill  health  sours  the  temper,  as 
surely  as  the  undue  compression,  of  a part  of 
the  body  containing  the  organs  Avhose  free 
action  is  most  essential  to  life,  destroys  the 
health.  Scarcely'  Avould  our  remarks 
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Pressure  be  complete  without  an  allusion  to 
that  of  cares  and  adverse  circumstances 
upon  the  mind,  frequently  leading  to  disease 
of  those  organs  by  which  the  mind  chiefly 
acts,  and,  as  a consequence,  producing  men- 
tal derangement,  and  often,  by  sympathetic 
action,  bodily  disease  also.  By  brooding  too 
much  upon  our  troubles,  this  Pressure  is  per- 
iietuated  and  intensified,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  obtain  at  least  occasional  relief 
by  such  innocent  pleasures  and  recreations 
as  are  available.  Thus  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind  is  restored,  and  it  is  enabled  to 
struggle,  with  a better  chance  of  success, 
against  the  incubus  which  oppresses  it. 

We  should  not  leave  this  subject  without 
a solemn  warning  to  mothers  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  undue  Pressure  upon  the 
young  ; tight  stays,  tight  shoes,  tight  every 
thing,  should  be  avoided,  even  tight  disci- 
pline. Let  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  limbs, 
have  free  play,  and  we  shall  have  less  mor- 
bid growths,  and  diseases,  both  mental  and 
physical. 

Vi^  (Latin,  plural  of  chief  way). 
Applied  to  the  first  passages  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tubes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  secunda  vice^  or  second  passages. 

Pnon.YNO.  A long  slender  piece  of  Avhale- 
bone,  with  a sponge  at  the  end,  used  for 
passing  into  the  oesophagus,  for  the  purpose 
of  e.xainination,  or  removing  any  obstruc- 
tions. For  cut  of  this  instrument,  see  p.  340, 
Vol.  I.,  GaUet. 

I’lioiJK  (Latin  to  try).  An  instru- 

ment by  which  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds  are  tried  ; it  has  a blunt  end,  and  is 
best  made  of  silver.  By  means  of  a Probe 
the  surgeon  ascertains  the  extent  of  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  in  an  abscess,  and  how  deep 
ho  must  cut  to  make  a free  opening  for  the 
escape  of  matter.  Sc*'ne  Probes  have  a 
groove,  or  channel,  as  a guide  for  the  ope- 
rating knife.  The  Probe,  in  unskilful  hands, 
may  cause  much  mischief,  irritating  and  in- 
flaming tender  parts  ; it  should  therefore  be 
left  for  the  professional  man  to  use. 

PiioCESS  (Latin  procedo,  to  issue  forth). 
The  eminence  of  a bone,  or  the  thick  part, 
from  which  the  shaft  issues,  is  so  called  : 
thus,  in  the  leg  we  have  the  spinous  Process 
of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  arm  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  Processes  of  the  ulna. 

PnociDENTiA  (Latin  before,  and  cedo 
to  fall).  The  falling  of  any  part,  as  the 
anus,  uterus,  &c.  See  Prolapsus. 

Profluvia  (Latin  projiuvio.,  to  flow 
down).  The  name  given  by  Cullen,  in  his 
Nosology,  to  an  order  of  Pyrexia  (which 
seoy. 

Prognoscis  (Greek  for  foreknowing). 


faculty  of  foreseeing  and  predicting  what 
will  take  place  in  the  course  of  a disease ; 
the  art  of  discerning  present  symptoms,  and 
from  thence  deducing  the  character  of  dis- 
ease, is  Diagnosis  (which  see). 

. Prolapsus  (Latin  pro  labor  to  fall  for- 
ward) signifies  the  same  as  Procidentia  (see 
above).  Prolapsus  ani  and  uteri  (of  the 
anus  and  the  womb)  are  by  no  means  un- 
common affections  in  females,  especially 
who  have  borne  children,  and  had  difficult 
labours.  Cold  astringent  lotions,  and  the 
use  of  the  Pessary  are  among  the  remedial 
means  to  be  adopted.  See  Anus,  Pessary, 
Womb. 

Prolapsus  of  the  lower  gut  at  the  funda- 
ment most  frequently  occurs  with  children 
and  aged  persons,  although  it  does  occur  at 
all  ages,  and  commonly  in  connection  with 
Piles  (which  see) ; irritation  from  worms  or 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  much  straining  at 
motions  of  the  bowels,  will  also  occasion  it. 
The  gut  may  generally  be  returned  without 
difficulty  by  means  of  gentle  pressure  with 
the  fingers,  covered  with  a piece  of  greased 
rag.  If  allowed  to  remain  down  long,  it 
will  become  swollen,  with  congested  blood, 
and  will  require  the  aid  of  a surgeon,  who 
should  always  be  consulted  if  this  Prolapsus 
becomes  habitual,  in  order  that  the  cause 
of  it  may  be  investigated,  and  if  possible 
removed.  Children  so  effected  should  have 
their  bowels  kept  in  a lax  state  with  gentle 
aperients,  and  they  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long  on  the  stool;  the  loins  should 
also  be  bathed  with  cold  water,  and  an 
enema,  consisting  of  a grain  of  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  Kain  Water, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  after  each 
motion. 

For  this  kind  of  Prolapsus,  whether  in 
children  or  grown  persons,  a Pes- 
sary is  seldom  necessary,  but  a 
bandage  like  this  may  be  used 
with  advantage: — Here  we  have 
a centre  piece,  tolerably  broad, 
to  wliieh  is  attached  an  oval  pad 
of  some  smooth  hard  material ; a 
lli  back-strap  passes  up,  and  fastens 
to  a belt  round  the  body;  and 
another  strap,  in  two  divisions 
goes  up  the  front,  and  also 
fastens  to  the  belt.  This,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  will  exert  all  the 
pressure  necessary  to  keep  the 
gut  from  , protruding.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a more  complicated  and 
expensive,  as  it  is  also  a rnore 
useful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
The  broad  belt  serving  as  an  abdominal  sup- 
porter : it  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  Pi’O- 
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lapsus  Ani,  "vs-hether  it  proceeds  from  Piles  or 
any  other  cause. 


Promontorittm  Latin  for  a promon- 
tory. Appliea  to  an  eminence  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  formed  by  the  outer  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding  scala  of 
the  cochlea.  See  Ear. 

Pronator  (Latin  pronus,  bending  for- 
ward). The  name  of  two  muscles  called 
F.  teres  and  P.  quadratus,  the  first  of  which 
arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
radius;  and  the  second  arises  from  the  edge 
of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the  edge 
of  the  radius  : these  muscles  turn  the  radius 
and  the  arm  inward.  See  Fore  Arm. 

Pronatus  (Latin  bending  down- 

ward). The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  downwards,  by  rotating  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna  by  means  of  the  pronator 
muscles. 

Proof  Spirit.  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
has  been  tested,  and  found  to  be  of  the  pro- 
per strength.  See  Alcohol^  Spirit. 

Prophylactic.  Greek  pro,  before,  and 
phylasso,  to  guard).  Any  means  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  health ; but  more 
especially  a medicine  which  is  intended  to 
act  as  a preventive  to,  or  a defence  against, 
disease. 

Propolis  (Greek  pro,  before,  and  polis,  a 
city).  A reddish  odoriferous  substance, 
gathered  by  bees,  the  vapour  of  which  has 
been  used  in  asthma,  &c. 

Prostrate  (Latin  pro,  before,  and  sto, 
to  stand).  A gland  situated  before  the 
vesiculce  seminalis  ; it  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a chestnut,  and  surrounds  the  neck 
of  the  male  bladder ; in  young  men  it  is 
liable  to* become  the  seat  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation, and  in  old,  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment ; the  symptoms  of  both  these  forms  of 
disease  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  domestic 
treatment. 

Prostrate  Conor  etions,  or  Calculi  of  the 


Prostrate  Gland,  are,  as  I)r.  Woollaston 
has  shown,  chiefly  Phosphate  of  Lime,  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  and  tinged  by  the  secretion 
of  the  gland.  See  Calculi. 

Protein  (Greek  proicyo,  to  take  a first 
place).  A name  given  to  the  supposed  base 
of  the  animal  principles,  albumen,  fibriii, 
and  casein,  from  which,  according  to 
Liebig,  all  the  organic  nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of  the  body  are  derived.  This  sub- 
stance is  in  the  form  of  a yellowish  brittle 
mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has 
been  obtained  from  both  animal  and  vege- 
table albumen  ; it  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  niti’ogen,  and  oxygen ; 
it  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  state  of 
Protein,  and  some  chemists  have  doubted 
of  its  existence  at  all. 

Proto  (is  from  the  Greek  protos,  tlie 
first).  It  denotes  the  manner  in  which  one 
body  unites  with  another,  as  Per  denotes 
the  highest  degree. 

Protractor.  (Latin  protraho,  to  draw 
forward).  An  instrument  for  drawing  ex- 
traneous bodies  out  of  a wound. 

Protrusion  (Latin  pro,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust).  The  act  of  thrusting  forward  or 
driving  beyond  the  usual  limit;  thus  various 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  protruded  cither 
by  natural  or  artificial  openings.  See  Pro- 
lapsus,  Rupture,  ^c. 

Proud  Flesh.  A name  applied  to  the 
red  granulations  which  often  appear  on  the 
surface  of  wounds  and  ulcers ; if  they  do 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  these 
granulations  are  of  a healthy  character, 
being  part  of  the  process  by  which  nature 
is  replacing  the  lost  material,  and  filling  up 
the  void  which  its  loss  has  occasioned ; it  is 
manifestly,  therefore,  unwise  to  interfere 
with  them;  but  if  they  do  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  skin,  they  are  most  likely  of  a 
fungous  character,  and  their  destruction 
should  be  attempted  by  means  of  a caustic 
application;  it  may  be  the  Nitrate  of  Silver 
itself ; or  Sulphate  of  Copper  (Blue  Stone) ; 
a few  grains  of  Ked  Precipitate,  or  a little 
powdered  Lump  Sugar ; the  first-named  of 
the  above  is  the  most  effectual,  but  care 
should  be  taken,  in  applying  it,  only  to  toucli 
the  spots  themselves.  See  Abscesses,  Ulcers, 
Wounds. 

Proximate  Cause.  We  call  by  this  name 
the  more  immediate  traceable  cause  of  an}" 
disease,  such  as  the  eruption  of  acrid  bile  in 
excess  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
Remote  Cause  is  that  which  gives  origin  to 
this  superabundance  of  bile. 

Prunes.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  plum, 
or  Prunus  Lomestiea,  of  the  natural  order 
RosacecB'y  they  are  laxative  and  nutritious, 
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and  stewed  in  water  make  a good  article  of 
diet  in  cases  of  costiveness,  especially  for 
the  convalescent  from  fevers  and  intlamma- 
tory  diseases.  They  impart  their  laxative 


properties  to  water,  and  are  a pleasant  and 
useHil  addition  to  purgative  *jrffusions  and 
decoctions.  If  eaten  too  largely  by  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  not  very  good, 
they  are  likely  to  cause  much  pain  and 
griping. 

rRUUioo  (Latin  pnirio,  to  itch).  A 
papulous  affection  of  the  skin,  attended 
with  troublesome  itching.  Bateman  divided 
it  into  four  species — viz. : 1st,  F.  fornneans 
(Justin  formica^  an  ant),  which  is  attended 
with  a sensation  as  of  ants  or  other  insects 
creeping  over  and  stinging  the  skin,  or  of 
hot  needles  piercing  it ; 2nd,  P.  mitis ; 
3rd,  P.  senilis  ; 4th,  P.  sine  papulns — Mild, 
Inveterate,  and  Local  Prurigo  , the  last 
being  divided  into  several  vai’ieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  which  are  affected.  This 
disease,  although  not  dangerous,  is  a cause 
of  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  even 
misery ; it  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
is  not  easily  got  rid  of,  sometimes  lasting 
for  months,  and  even  years.  See  Skin 
Pisease. 

Prussiates.  The  former  name  of  the 
Perro-cyanites,  or  salts  of  the  Ferro-cyanic 
acid.  The  Prussian  Blue,  so  useful  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  a Ferro-cyanite  of  the  Per-oxide 
of  Iron. 

Prussic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Sdieele,  and  so  called  from  being  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Prussian  Blue ; it  is  now  gene- 
nilly  called  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (which  see, 
and  Acids.') 


PsAXTERiuM.  (Greek  psalto,  to  play  upon 
the  ha^).  Applied  to  a part  of  the  brain 
consisting  of  lines  like  harp-strings  im- 
pressed upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  of  the  Brain  (which 
see). 

PsEiiLiSMUS  {(jxeek. psellys^  stammering). 
Misenunciation,  or  inaccurate  articulation. 
See  Stammering. 

PsEUDO-BLEPSis  (Greek  pseudos,  false, 
and  blepio,  to  see).  False  or  deformed 
sight ; defective  vision,  causing  the  appear- 
ance of  imaginary  objects.  See  Sight. 

Pseudo-Syphilis  (Greek  pseudo.,  and 
syphilis.,  venereal  disease).  A name  ap- 
plied to  a form  of  disease,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
syphilis,  although  there  is  no  venereak 
taint  in  the  case. 

Psoas  (Greek  psoai.,  the  loins).  From 
this  root  we  have  the  names  given  to  two 
muscles  of  the  loins — viz.,  P.  magnus  and 
P.  parvus.,  the  first  of  which  moves  the 
thigh  forward,  and  the  second  bends  tk« 
spine  upon  the  pelvis. 

A Psoal  Abscess  is  one  which  originates 
in  the  loins ; it  is  of  a scrofulous  nature, 
and  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
bones,  or  of  the  cellular  membrane  ; it 
generally  runs  deep,  the  matter  passing 
downwards  behind  the  abdomen,  and 
showing  itself  in  the  groin  as  a fluc- 
tuating tumour.  See  Lumbar  Abscess,  and 
Spine. 

Psora,  Greek  for  the  Itch  (which  see). 
From  the  same  root  we  get 

Psoriasis.  A skin  disease,  of  the  order 
SquamcB,  sometimes  called  Dry  Scall,  or  Scaly 
Tetter ; it  consists  of  patcht's  of  dry  amor- 
phous scales,  continuous,  or  of  intermediate 
outline,  often  resembling  what  is  popularly 
called  a chapped  skin.  According  to  Bate- 
man, there  are  five  species  of  this  disease, 
viz.,  P.  guttata,  P.  diffusa.,  P.  gyrata,  P. 
inveterata,  and  P.  loccdis — Minute,  Spread- 
ing, Gyrated,  Inveterate,  and  Local  Dry 
Scall ; of  the  latter  there  are  several 
varieties,  named  according  to  the  parts 
affected.  See  Skin  Pisease. 

PsoROPTiiALMiA  is  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids  with  ulcerations;  sometimes  called 
Tinea,  or  Itch  of  the  Eyelids. 

PsYCHOTRiA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  the  roots  of  some  of  which,  as  P. 
Emetica  and  P.  Eerbacea,  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  Ipeeacuanha ; they“  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Pnbiacece.  ... 

PsYDRACiUM.  {(aveek,  psydrakia,  signify- 
ing cold).  A small  pustule,  often  irre- 
gularly circumscribed,  producing  but  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  tenni- 
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nating  in  a iamellated  scab.  Compare 
Thlyzacium.  See  Skin  Diseases. 

Pteuocaiipus.  (Greek  jjteros.,  a wing.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
of  Leguminosce.,  some  species  of  which  are 
medicinal ; among  them  are  P.  Erinacea 
and  P.  Draco,  the  former  producing  Kino 
and  the  latter  Gum  Dragon  (both  of  which 
Bbe.) 

Pterygium  (Greek,  pteros) . A thickened 
state  of  the  conjunctiva,  probably  so  called 
from  its  triangular  shape  ; its  varieties  ai*e 
P.  tenuc,  P.  crassum,  and  P.pingue — Thin, 
Thick,  and  Fatty  Pterygeum. 

Pterygoideus  (Greek  pteros  and  cidos, 
likeness).  Like  a wing  ; a name  given  to 
a process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Hence  Ave 
have  P.  internus  and  P.  externus,  two 
muscles  which  move  the  jaAv  from  side  to 
side,  and  perform  the  action  of  grinding 
Avith  the  teeth.  See  Jaw. 

Pterygo-Staphylini  (Greek,  pteros  and 
staphyle,  a bunch  of  grapes) . The  name  of 
a cluster  of  muscles  arising  from  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  in  - 
serted into  the  uvula. 

Ptilosis.  (Greek  for  the  moulting  of 
birds).  Applied  to  the  loss  of  the  eye- 
lashes. 

Ptisan  (Greek  to  pound  or  peel). 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  decoctions  of 
pearl-barley,  or  barley-broth,  in  relation  to 
the  process  of  grinding  in  a mill  which  the 
grain  previously  undergoes.  (See  Barley, 
Gruel.)  Ptisan  Drinks  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers ; thus  Horace  speaks  of 
Ptisanarum  Oryzce,  or  Ptisan  Drink  of 
Rice.  ^ AVe  now  apply  the  term  to  any  vege- 
table infusion,  or  decoction,  of  a mucilagi- 
nous character,  which  may  be  drunk  freely 
by  the  sick.  In  the  medical  practice  of 
France,  Ptisans  are  much  more  extensiA^ely 
used  than  they  are  with  us.  See  Demul- 
cents. 

Ptosis.  (Greek  for  prolapsus).  A fall- 
ing of  the  upper  eyelid,  Avith  a partial  or 
complete  Avant  of  power  to  elevate  it.  Beer 
terms  it  Atonic  palpebrarum. 

_ Ptyalism  (Gi'eek  to  spit).  Saliva- 
tion, leading  to  an  involuntary  flow  of 
saliva.  This  is  an  effect  produced  on  the 
salvary  glands  by  mercury,  iodine,  and  some 
other  substances,  by  which  the  floA^  of  saliva 
is  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  ren- 
dered more  glutinous  in  quality.  The 
Ptyalisni  of  mercury  is  the  most  marked  in 
its  character  and  symptoms,  the  chief  of 
which  are  enlargement  of  the  glands  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  frequently  very  painful 
to  open  the  mouth  ; the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  is  much  inflamed,  and  there  is 


often  ulceration  to  a great  extent.  One  of 
the  symptoms  is  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
breatn  (see  Salivation) : medicines  that  cause 
Avhich  are  termed  Ptyalogues. 

Puberty  (Latin|??^ie5, covered  Avith  hair). 
The  age  at  which,  in  man,  the  chin  gene- 
rally begins  to  shoAV  symptoms  of  growing 
hair.  It  is  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  stage 
or  epoch  of  life  between  childhood  and  man 
or  Avomanhood.  In  the  male.  Puberty  is 
entered  on  about  the  fourteenth  year,  in  the 
female  two  years  later;  but  this  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  climate  and  constitu- 
tion. This  is  a critical  period  in  the  health 
of  every  indiAudual ; one  in  Avhich  the 
changes  and  excitements  undergone  Avill  be 
likely  to  call  into'  activity  any  latent  ten  - 
dencies  to  disease  there  may  be  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  health  of  young  people  should 
therefore  at  this  time  bo  carefully  Avatched, 
and  all  suspicious  symptoms  investigated. 

From  pubes  comes  also  the  term  Pubis  os, 
the  Pubic  or  share  bone,  a part  of  the  os 
innominata.  See  Pelvis. 

Pudendum  (J^^riinpudor,  shame),  plural 
pudenda.  The  parts  of  generation  in  the 
female.  Hence  also  the  term  Ptidic,  applied 
to  a branch  of  the  sciotic  nerve. 

Puddings  Avhen  properly  made  of  some 
farinaceous  material,  Avell  and  carefully 
cooked,  are  good  articles  of  diet  for  invalids  • 
no  greasy  ingredient  should  be  admitted, 
nor  must  the  sauce  of  any  be  of  a fatt}' 
nature  like  butter.  Simple  Rice,  Sago, 
Tapioca,  and  boiled  Bread  Puddings,  are 
those  best  suited  for  the  sick  room,  or  a 
composition  of  light  egg  and  flour.  To 
make  them  very  nutritious,  and  at  the  same 
time  light,  it  is“  best  first  to  bake  or  boil  the 
farinaceous  ingredient  thoroughly  in  milk, 
and  Avhile  it  is  hot  to  stir  in  the  egg,  pre- 
viously beaten  up  Avith  a little  Avarm  milk ; 
then  set  aside  to  cool ; the  egg  is  thus  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  without  having  its  albumen 
hardened  and  rendered  indigestible. 
Scarcely  is  it  necessaiy  for  us  to  give  re- 
ceipts for  invalid  Puddings,  the  thrifty 
housewife  will  have  them  at  her  fingers 
ends,  and  if  not,  “ the  AVife’s  Own  Book  of 
Cookery,”  or  some  other  cheap  manual  of 
the  kind,  Avill  furnish  her  Avith  plenty. 

Puerperal  Fever  (Latin  puer  a boy, 
wadipario  to  bring  forth).  This  is  one  ol 
the  most  fatal  diseases  Avhich  attack  lying- 
in  women  ; it  is  a fever  of  a very  high  cha 
racter,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane,  and  often  of  the  Avomb 
itself,  and  of  its  veins  and  absorbents ; it 
runs  a very  rapid  course,  and  is  commonly 
fatal.  It  assumes  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic, and  frequently  causes  great  mortality 
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in  lying-in  hospitals ; whether  it  is  really 
contagious  or  not  is  yet  an  open  question. 
The  circumstance  that  it  has  been  known 
in  several  instances  to  attack  the  patients  of 
one  medical  man,  while  all  others  in  the 
locality  have  remained  free,  seems  to  favour 
the  impression  that  it  is.  The  mere  pro- 
bability that  it  may  be  so  should  render 
persons  extremely  cautions  in  their  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  suffering  under 
it.  This  is  sometimes  called  Fuerperal 
Feritonitis,  because  the  peritoneum  appears 
to  be  its  chief  seat ; great  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  with  fulness  and  tension,  is  one 
of  its  most  constant  and  characteristic 
symptoms  ; there  is  also  usually  an  anxious 
countenance,  sickness,  hurried  respiration, 
a furred  tongue,  and  a stoppage  of  the  secre- 
tions, especially  of  the  milk.  When  these 
symptoms  occur  soon  after  childbirth,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  at  domestic  treat- 
ment ; let  the  medical  man  be  summoned 
immediately,  if  he  be  not  in  attendance.  If 
the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  he  will  pro 
\ably  bleed  and  leech  pretty  freely,  and 
give  a full  dose  of  Calomel,  followed  by 
Castor  Oil,  and  employ  other  depletive  mea- 
sures, to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action ; 
this  active  treatment  will  be  followed  up 
with  Calomel  and  Opium  in  grain  doses, 
should  the  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
continue.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  this  fever  and  true  peritonitis,  and 
only  one  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
would  be  likely  to  treat  it  properly. 

Of  Fmrperal  Convulsions  we  have  already 
spoken,  under  the  head  of  Fregnancy  ; they 
sometimes  come  on  after  labour  has  com- 
menced, or  immediately  on  its  completion; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering  and  prostration  ; the 
hysterical  form  is  most  easily  dealt  with, 
merely  dash  a little  Cold  Water  in  the  face, 
and  give  a teaspoonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in 
Water,  as  in  common  Hysteria  (which  see). 
The  epileptic  and  apoplectic  forms  are  both 
extremely  dangerous;  blood  will  have  to 
be  taken  either  from  the  arm  or  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  strong  Mercurial  Purga- 
tives administered ; the  hair  must  be  cut 
short,  and  a blister  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  cold  lotions  to  the  head ; if 
by  these  means  the  convulsions  can  be  sub- 
dued ; and  the  delivery,  if  it  has  not  taken 
place,  be  accomplished,  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  the  patient.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  apoplectic  form  not  to  give 
Opium,  which  will  probably  be  required  in 
the  epileptic.  Generally,  however,  a medi- 
cal man  will  be  present  at  such  a crisis,  if 
not,  let  him  be  summoned  instantly. 


Fmrperal  Mania  seldom  requires  deple- 
tion by  blood-letting  from  the  arm;  but 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  cold 
lotions  to  the  head,  from  which  the  hair 
should  be  cut  off  short : Mercurial  Purga- 
tives, as  above  directed,  will  be  proper  in 
this  case. 

PuGiLLUS  (Latin  dim  of  pugnis,  a fist). 
Sometimes  put  in  prescriptions  for  a little 
handful,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a handful, 
about  the  quantity  that  can  be  held  at  a 
gripe  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

PuLEGirM,  Latin  for  Fennyroyal  (which 
see).  The  North  Americans  much  esteem,  a 
plant  whose  scientific  name  is  Hedeoma 
Fulegioides,  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Pulmonary  (LoXin pulmonis,  the  lungs). 
Disease  whose  seat  or  origin  is  the  Lungs, 
as  Fulmonary  apoplexy,  F.  consumption, 
&c. : particulars  of  these  forms  of  disease 
wull  be  found  under  their  respective  heads 
(see  also  Lungs).  The  aqueous  vapour 
which  escapes  in  breathing,  is  called  Ful~ 
monary  transpiration. 

Pulse  (Latin  pulsus,  a stroke).  The 
stroke  or  beat  of  an  artery,  called  by  the 
Greeks  sphalmos.  This  is  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  contraction  which  takes 
place  when  the  heart  pours  out  a ware  of 
blood  through  the  arteries,  the  character  of 
the  pulsation  being  greatly  influenced  by 
the  elasticity  and  muscular  properties  of 
these  tubes.  As  the  heart  is  the  great 
central  organ  of  circulation,  and  sympa- 
thizes with  all  the  changes  w'hich  take  place 
in  the  system  at  large,  it  follows  that  the 
Pulse  must  be  an  important  guide  to  those 
whose  investigations  are  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ailments  which  cause 
functional  and  other  derangements.  But 
tlie  information  afforded  by  the  beating  of 
the  Pulse  is  only  trustworthy  when  it  is 
carefully  considered  and  weighed  in  con- 
nection with  modifying  circumstances. 
One  ignorant  of  these,  might  as  well  consult 
an  oracle  whose  response  to  his  questions 
is  couched  in  unknown  and  enigmatical 
words,  as  the  Pulse.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a large  amount  of  practical  experience  in 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  understanding  o^  this  indicator 
of  the  state  of  the  system ; the  matter  would 
be  very  simple  if  the  mere  frequency  of  the 
beats  was  an  unvarying  indication  of  this ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  this  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance to  the  medical  man,  than  what  he 
terms  the  rhythm,  or  tone.  It  play  be  full, 
bounding,  or  jerking;  soft,  wiry,  oy  com- 
pressible ; feeble,  remittent,  or  intermittent ; 
and  all  these  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 
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True  it  is  that,  as  a general  rule,  where 
there  is  a full  bounding  Pulse,  measures  of 
depletion  may  be  safely  adopted  ; where 
there  is  a thin  and  feeble  one,  these  would 
not  be  safe.  This  is  about  as  far  as  the 
non-professional  inquirer  may  ventin'^ ; 
it  is  well,  however,  for  all  persons  who  hold 
responsible  situations,  as  heads  of  families, 
clergymen  in  country  parishes,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  likely  to  go  into  par- 
tially settled  countries,  whei'e  medical 
advice  may  be  difficult  of  attainment,  to 
make  themselves  as  well  acquainted  as  they 
can  with  the  language,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Pulse,  which  at  all  times  may  be  easily  felt 
by  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  pressed 
slightly  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the 
wrist,  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  joint 
of  the  thumb,  where  the  pulsating  artery 
lies,  guarded  b}’  the  strong  tendon  of  the 
fore  arm  (see  Artery).  The  beats  may 
there  be  distinctly  counted,  and  a little  prac- 
tice will  render  the  detection  of  any  irre- 
gularity, or  difference  of  force  easy.  With 
a healthy  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  there 
will  be  about  72  beats  in  the  minute , that 
is,  supposing  him  to  be  quiet,  and  un- 
excited. Any  great  bodily  exertion,  or 
mental  emotion,  will  render  the  Pulse  more 
rapid.  With  children,  where  there  is  great 
activity  both  of  body  and  mind,  the  arterial 
action  will  be  accelerated.  We  give  the 
above  as  a general  average ; with  some  per- 
sons the  beats  rise  to  90  in  a minute,  and 
even  more,  and  with  others  they  sink  to  40 ; 
and  these  variations  are  quite  compatible 
with  good  health.  Age  has  a great  influ- 
ence in  the  frequency  of  the  Pulse.  M. 
Quetelet  gives  the  following  as  a scale  of 
averages : — At  birth,  136  per  minute ; at  5 
years  old,  88 ; at  from  10  to  15  years,  78 ; 
at  from  15  to  25  years,  69  ; at  from  25  to  30 
years,  71 ; at  from  30  to  56  years,  70.  We 
should  have  liked  the  investigation  to  have 
been  carried  further  into  the  vale  of  years, 
as  Ave  fancy  it  Avould  have  tended  to  dis- 
prove a popular  belief  that  the  Pulse  of 
aged  persons  is  sloAver  than  that  of  the 
young;  our  experience  does  not  confirm 
this. 

PuNCTTJM  (Latin  pungo.)  to  prick).  A 
point ; hence  Ikincta  lachrymalis.,  the  ex- 
ternal commencements  of  the  lachrymal 
duets,  which  terminate  in  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Pupil  (Latin  pupilla,  dim.  of  pupa,  a 
puppet).  The  round  aperture  of  the  iris  of 
the  Eye  (which  see) . 

PtTRGATrvES  (Latin  purge,  to  cleanse). 
Active  cathartics  ; substances  Avhich  excite 
and  accelerate  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  increase  the  dis- 
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charge  therefrom.  Medicines  of  this  class, 
which  Ave  often  caW  Aperients,  or  Cathartics 
(AAdiich  see),  may  be  classed  according  to 
their  action  ; thus  they  may  be  mildly 
Laxative,  as  Almond,  or  Olh^e  Oil,  Manna, 
^Magnesia,  &c. ; Furgative,  as  Aloes,  Castor 
Oil,  Epsom  and  Glauber’s  Salts,  Jalap, 
lihubarb,  Eochelle  Salt,  and  Senna ; and 
the  mercurials,  Blue  Pill,  Calomel,  and 
Grey  PoAvder ; or  Cathartic,  or  Drastic,  as 
Colocynth,  Scammony,  «S:c. 

Pui-gatives  arc  the  most  commonly  used, 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  service- 
able, of  any  class  of  medicines;  the}'"  not 
only  clear  the  bowels  of  their  contents,  and 
so  relieve  that  part  of  the  system,  but  they 
are  important  agents  in  the  relief  of  the 
organs  closel)^  connected  with  the  bowels, 
such  as  the  Liver,  and  also  of  the  more 
distant  parts,  as  Avell  as  the  system  gene- 
rally ; thus,  hoAv  often  do  Ave  find  that  a 
severe  headache  passes  oft'  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  active  PurgatWe  ; and  that  many 
other  painful  and  distressing  symptoms  are 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  sub- 
dued, by  the  like  influence.  Yet  Purgatives, 
like  all  good  things,  are  often  abused ; if 
taken  too  frequently  and  indiscriminately, 
they  do  much  mischief,  by  Aveakening,  in- 
stead of  aiding,  the  digestive  poAvers. 

Purging  Flax.  The  Linum  Catharticum 
of  botanists.  For  an  account  of  properties, 
&c.,  and  a cut  of  the  plant,  (see  Linseed.) 

Purl.  A beverage  made  by  the  infusion 
of  Absinthe,  or  common  WorniAvood,  in 
Ale  ; it  is  a good  tonic.  See  Wormwood. 

Purpura  (Greek  porphyra,  purple). 
Literally,  the  Purple  or  Livid  disease.  An 
eruption  of  small  distinct  specks  and  patches 
of  a dark  blue  or  livid  colour,  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  smeller  or 
capillary  vessels,  generally  showing  itself 
first  in  the  legs,  and  afterAvards,  if  the 
attack  be  severe,  spreading  itself  over  the 
body,  and  changing  to  a broAvn  or  greenish 
yelloAV.  In  some  cases  there  is  a discharge 
of  blood  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  stomach,  and  internal  viscera, 
and  this  is  likely  to  have  a fatal  termina- 
tion. Purpura  often  occurs  in  connection 
Avith  measles,  small  pox,  and  other  forms  of 
eruptive  fevers ; most  frequently  it  is  a dis- 
ease of  debility,  and  requires  a generous 
line  of  treatment ; animal  Broths,  Wine, 
Porter,  &c.,  should  be  given,  wuth  tonics 
and  stimulants ; one  of  the  best  remedies  is 
Turpentine,  giA'en  3 times  a day,  in  10  or 
15  drop  doses.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  it 
attacks  persons  of  a full  and  Adgorbus 
habit;  then  lowering  measures,  and  per- 
haps bleeding,  Avill  be  called  for.  Some 
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consider  this  disease  as  a species  of  scurvy ; 
Eateman  is  one  of  these,  and  he  divides  it 
into  five  classes  — viz.  : P.  simplex.,  1*. 
hcemorrhagica,  P.  urticans,  P.  senilis,  P. 
contagiosa;  that  is,  Petechial,  Land,  Nettle- 
rash,  Old  Age,  and  Contagious  Scurvy. 
(See  ^hin  Disease). 

Purpuric  Acii).  This  acid  is  obtained 
from  Uric  and  Lithic  Acid ; it  is  remarkable 
for  its  tendency  to  form  red  or  purple- 
coloured  salts,  with  alkaline  bases. 

PuRsiNESS  {pursy,  ixompoussif,  French.) 
A.  common  tei'm  for  obesity  in  short  pex'sons. 

Pus  (Greek,  pyon).  The  fluid  formed  on 
the  process  of  suppuration.  It  is  a white  or 
yellowish  matter  found  in  abscesses,  and  on 
the  surfaces  of  what  are  called  healthy  sores  ; 
it  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
under  the  microscope  appears  composed  of 
transparent  globules,  floating  in  a colourless 
fluid.  Healthy  Pus  is  in  consistence  and 
colour  much  like  cream,  and  it  exhales  a 
faint  sickly  odour  ; but  it  is  frequently  thin 
and  serous,  or  flaky,  bloody,  or  foetid,  ac- 
cording as  it  constitutes  a purulent  dis- 
charge, or  a purulent  effusion ; or  is  of 
scrofulous,  or  other  origin.  Pus  differs  from 
lymph  in  not  being  capable  of  organization, 
or,  as  the  physiologist  would  say,  it  is  a 
plastic  matei'ial.  When  poured  out  into 
the  substance  of  an  organ,  especially  if  it  be 
of  a spongy  texture,  it  becomes  “hepatized,” 
or  made  like  liver.  This  is  a common  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Very  com- 
monly, when  Pus  is  found  in  the  cavities  of 
an  oi-gan,  there  is  a deposit  of  fibrine  in  the 
shape  of  l3"mph,  which  confines  the  Pus 
within  certain  limits,  and  prevents  its  in- 
filtrating into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
this  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  an 
A.bscess  (which  see).  But  when  Pus  is 
thrown  out  on  a surface,  as  of  a wound,  the 
tissue  has  previously  closed,  and  become 
separated,  leaving  a vacuity,  which  we  call 
an  Ulcer  (which  see)._  If  the  process  of 
destruction  extends,  it  is  what  is  called  a 
Sloughiny  Ulcer ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  fibrin  thrown  out  becomes  partly  orga- 
nized, forming  little  red  masses,  which  are 
termed  granulations,  it  is  a Healthy  Ulcer. 
(See  It^ammation,  Proud  Flesh,  Slough- 
iny, ^'C.) 

Pustules  are  elevations  of  the  cuticle  of 
circumscribed  extent,  containing  pus;  they 
are  conical  in  shape,  and  sometimes  com- 
mence as  a vesicle  filled  with  transparent 
lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  purulent, 
and  constitutes  a Pustule.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Cow  and  Small  Pox  eruptions. 

Under  the  several  heajdsof  Hcne,  Ecthyma, 
Impetigo,  and  For  rig  0,  ^c.,  will  be  found 


accounts  of  the  pustular  eruptions  to  which 
man  is  liable.  Some  include  Boils  and 
Carbuncles  in  the  list,  which  undoubtedly  at 
first  arise  from  slough  of  the  true  skin. 
To  a common  phlegmon,  differing  from  a 
boil  or  furunculus  in  containing  uniform 
and  mature  Pus,  the  term  Push  has  been 
applied.  According  to  Bateman,  Pustules 
are  classed  under  four  heads,  viz.,  Phlyza- 
cium,  Psydraciuni,  Achor,  and  Favus,  the 
meaning  of  which  term  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  explain.  (See  Shin  Diseases.) 

Putrefaction  (Latin  putrid,  and 

facio,  to  make).  A spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at- 
tended with  foetor.  It  is  a kind  of  fermen- 
tation, during  the  process  of  which  gases  of 
a noxious  nature  are  evolved.  “The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  these  changes  which  occur  in 
organized  bodies  after  death,”  says  Leibeg, 
“ is  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on 
many  of  their  constituents.  This  action 
only"  takes  place  when  water,  that  is  mois- 
ture, is  present,  and  requires  a certain 
temperature.  This  influence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  fruits  and 
other  soft  parts  of  vegetables,  when,  by  an 
injury  to  their  surface,  the  juice  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  air.  When  an  apple 
is  bruised  at  one  point,  a process  of  decom- 
position begins  from  the  injured  part._  A 
brown  spot  appears,  which  increases  in  a 
regular  concentric  circle,  till  at  last  the 
whole  apple  becomes  rotten,  or  is  changed 
into  a brown  soft  viscid  mass.  * * ? . * 
In  like  manner  a process  of  decomposition 
sets  in  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  rnen  and 
animals,  which  begins  in  the  inside,  in  those 
parts — such  as  the  lungs — which  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  When  there  are  wounds, 
it  spreads  from  them ; and  in  diseases, 
from  the  diseased  part ; so  that,  in  many 
cases,  death  itself  is  nothing  else  than  the 
result  of  a decomposition  going  on  in  an 
inward  part.  With  the  disease  of  which  it 
is  the  primate  cause  tilie  process  begins,  and 
it  continues  after  death.” 

Much  more  might  we  quote  from  this 
authority  to  show  that  by  this  process  of 
putrefactive  fermentation  the  original  ele- 
ments of  organized  matter  are  liberated, 
and  return  to  the  air,  or  the  soil  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  to  enter  into 
new  combinations,  and  form  other  vegetable 
and  animal  structures,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  thus  “ the  elements  of  the  bodies  of  a 
former  generation  pass  into,  and  become  part 
of  our  own  frames.”  All  this  is  very 
curious  and  ' ■ ■ teresting,  aud  it  is  also  most 
important  o.-  scount  of  its  close  connection 
with  the  ori:..  ’ and  propagation  of  disease. 
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It  is  a well-establislied  fact,  that  ammal 
matter,  in  a certain  state  of  decomposition, 
is  capable  of  exciting  a morbid  action  in 
the  body  of  healthy  individuals,  hence  the 
danger  of  dis.^ecUng,  or  operating  on,  bodies 
or  parts  in  which  there  is  putrescent  matter, 
if  there  is  a cut  or  scratch  on  the  skin  of 
the  operator.  It  is  equally  well  established 
that  gases  which  are  me  result  of  Putrefac- 
tion, whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
will  set  up  disease  in  the  person  inhaling 
them,  hence  we  have  fevers  as  the  result  of 
malaria,  and  epidemics  occasioned  by 
breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  mor- 
bitic  particles  ; and  contagious  diseases,  the 
origin  and  propagation  of  many  of  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  same  prolific  cause 
of  sickness  and  death.  With  regard  to  a 
theory  supported  by  some,  that  the  Putre- 
faction 01  animal  matter  is  produced  by 
microscopic  animalculae,  Liebig  observes : — 
“ To  ascribe  Putrefaction  to  the  presence  of 
animalculse  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to 
ascribe  to  the  beetles,  whose  food  is  derived 
from  animal  excreta,  or  to  the  mites  in 
cheese,  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the 
excreta  or  of  the  cheese.  The  presence  of 
animalculae,  which  are  often  found  in  pro- 
digious numbers  in  putrefying  matters, 
cannot  in  itself  be  considered  wonderful, 
sino.e  these  animals  find  there  there  the  con- 
ditions of  their  nutrition  and  development 
combined.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  on  their  presence  Putrefaction  is  ex- 
ceedingly accelerated.  Their  nutrition  pre- 
supposes the  consumption  of  particles  of 
the  putrefying  body  for  their  own  develop- 
ment. Its  more  rapid  destruction  must  be 
the  necessary  consequence.” 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  substances 
which  arrest  the  process  of  Putrefaction 
in  animal  matter,  are  also  those  which  de- 
stroy the  communicability,  or  stay  the  pro- 
pagation of  contagions  or  miasms;  thus, 
under  the  influence  of  empryreuraatic 
bodies,  such  as  Pryroligneous  Acid, 
W’hich  powerfully  opposes  Putrefaction,  and 
also  of  absorbents,  such  as  Charcoal,  the 
diseased  action  in  malignant  suppurating 
wounds  is  entirely  changed  ; and  Chlorides 
of  Lime,  Zinc,  &c.,  which  act  as  preservatives 
to  animal  matter,  neutralize  or  destroy  the 
poisonous  emanations  from  those  affected 
with  contagious  diseases.  This  goes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Liebig’s  argument,  and  show 
that  Putrefaction  is  the  remote,  if  not  the 
proximate  cause,  of  most,  if  not  all,  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases. 

PuTiUD  Fever,  A name  given  to  Typhus 
(which  see)  for  its  unmistakeable  symptoms 
of  putrcscency.  It  has  also  been  called 


Spotted  Fever,  because  it  is  attended  with 
petechice,  or  flea-  bite  spots.  The  Spaniards 
term  it  Tavardillo,  from  tavardo,  a spotted 
cloak. 

Pylorus.  (Greek  pyle^  a gate,  and  ora^ 
care) . Literally  a gate-keeper.  The  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  bowels;  through  the  valves  of  this 
orifice  no  solids  can,  without  great  difficulty, 
pass  into  the  duodenum.  Sec  Oesophagus. 

Pyramidalis.  (Latin a pyra- 
mid.) The  name  of  a muscle  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the  linea  alba, 
near  half  way  between  the  pubes  and  um- 
bilicus; it  assists  the  Rectus  (which  see). 

A slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
which  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  compressor  nasi ; it  is  called 
R.  nasi. 

A muscle  which  arises  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at 
the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  is  also  some- 
times called  Pyramidalis  ; most  commonl}’-, 
however,  it  is  termed  Fyriformis.,  from  the 
Latin  pyrus^  a pear,  which  fruit  it  is 
thought  to  resemble;  its  office  is  to  move 
the  thigh. 

Pykethrum.  a species  oi  Anthemis  whose 
root  is  used  as  a sialogogue,  under  the  name 
of  RelUtory  Root  (which  see) . 

Pyrexia.  (Greek  pyr^  fire).  A term 
applied  to  fever ; the  doctrine  of  fever  being 
called  Pyretology. 

Pyrometer  (Greek,  pyr  and  metron^  a 
measure) . An  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood  for  measuring  high  tempera- 
tures, The  dilation  of  bodies  by  heat  forms 
the  subject  of  that  branch  of  science  called 
Ryrometry . 

Pyrophorus.  (Greek  jtjyr,  and  to 

carry.)  An  artificial  product  which  takes 
fire  from  exposure  to  the  air ; it  is  prepared 
from  alum  by  calcination,  with  various  in- 
flammable substances.  See  Somherg’s 
Pyrophorus. 

Pyrosis.  Pain  in  the  epigastrium,  accom- 
panied with  extreme  heat  and  eructation  of 
watery  fluid.  (See  Water  Brash.) 

Pyroligneous  Acid,  Latin  lignum., 
wood.)  An  acid  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wood  (see  Acetic  Acid),  by  the  distil- 
lation of  which  is  produced  an  etheral  fluid, 
termed  Pyro-acetic  Ether.  From  the  heat- 
ing of  Pyroligneous  Acid  in  a close  vessel 
is  produced  a peculiar  spirituous  liquor 
called  Pyroxylio  Acid,  and  by  the  decompo- 
sition by  heat  of  Citric,  Kinic,  Mucic,  and 
other  Acids  is  produced  Pyrociiric,  P.  Kinic, 
P.  Mucic  Acids. 

Pyrola  XJmbellata,  Ground  Holly,  or 
Winter  Green,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
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Fyrolace<B,  celebrated  in  North  America  for 
its  specific  action  on  the  urinary  organs ; it 
is  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  by 
pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  1 ounce 
of  the  dried  plant ; the  dose  is  from  2 to  4 
ounces. 

Pyrmont  Waters  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  a village  in  Westphalia  which 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
spring.  The  water  is  a highly  carbonaceous 
chalybeate,  the  iron  contained  in  it  being 
about  the  same  as  that  in  the  Spa  Water; 
the  gas,  however,  is  more  than  double  in 
quantity,  and  there  is  a larger  proportion  of 
the  earthy  carbonates.  See  Waters, 

Quackery.  According  to  Johnson,  a 
Quack  is  a boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
he  does  not  understand ; one  who  pro- 
claims his  own  medical  ability  in  public 
places;  or  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in 
physick.”  And  this  gives  us  a sufficiently 
clear  definition  of  the  art  practised  by  such 
a pretender  to  medical  knowledge.  The 
advertising  Quack  of  bygone  times  was  a 
travelling  mountebank,  who,  from  a stage 
in  some  public  place,  vaunted  the  hidden 
virtues  of  his  nostrums,  aud  his  own  power 
to  cure  all  diseases  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  Nostrum  vendors  of  the  present  day 
do  not  so  present  themselves  to  a credulous 
public;  as  a rule,  they  keep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  flood  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, and  all  other  mediums  of  advertise- 
ment, with  their  mendacious  statements  of 
wonderful  cures  eflected  by  their  invaluable 
remedies.  Never,  perhaps,  was  Quackery 
so  rampant  and  ubiquitous  as  in  this  so- 
called  enlightened  19th  century  ; it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  people  wished  to  be 
duped,  so  eageiiy  do  they  clutch  at  each 
new  panacea  introduced  with  a great  flourish 
of  puffery,  and  a cloud  of  lying  witnesses  in 
the  shape  of  forged  testimonials.  So  great 
is  the  consumption  of  “patent  medicines,” 
whose  government  stamp  appears  like  a 
I'jertification  of  marvellous  efficacy — whose 
high  pi'icc  is  almost  lookc'd  upon  as  an  evi- 
d.-iice  of  occult  virtue.  Quackery  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Empiricism ; but 
there  is  this  difference  between  them,  the 
former  either  adopts  a concealed  mode  of 
treatment,  or  pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a 
remedy  applicable  to  every  form  of  disease, 
and  every  individual  case ; the  latter  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that,  as  certain 
medicines  are  known  to  have  cured  certain 
diseases,  it  vdll  be  right  and  safe  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances  to  ad- 
minister those  remedies,  whenever  the  dis- 
eases, against  which  they  have  been  success- 
fully employed,  appear  again.  This  is 


empirical  treatment;  there  ia  no  theory  in 
the  matter  ; no  calling  into  play  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  arguing  from  the  nice 
deductions  of  scientific  research ; a few 
recorded  facts  as  to  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  particular  medicines  are  ail 
that  the  empiric  requires ; satisfied  with 
these  he  goes  boldly  on,  forgetting,  if  he 
ever  knew,  that  diseases  vary  greatly  in 
their  course  and  action,  according  to  age  and 
other  circumstances,  and  hence  often  utterly 
failing  in  a course  of  treatment  which  ma}’’ 
be  empirically  right.  An  empiric,  however, 
must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  an  instructed 
man,  a Quack  need  not;  he  maybe,  and 
often  is,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
real  operation  of  his  much-vaunted  re- 
medy, composed,  as  he  would  have  the 
public  believe,  of  rare  and  costly  ingre- 
dients, and  of  universal  efficacy.  Nothing 
but  unblushing  effrontery  is  here  required, 
and  a carelessness  of  consequences  that 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  highly 
criminal. 

Quack  Medicines  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  occupy  a good  part  of  our  remaining 
space  to  give  the  formula  of  those  only 
which  have  attained  the  most  celebrity,  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  rmluable  matter : 
some  of  the  most  widely  advertised  pills  we 
have  already  given  under  the  head  of 
Nostrums ; and  other  common  Patent  Medi- 
cines, such  as  Daffy’s  Elixir,  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
alphabetical  heads.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
“ Pharmacologia,”  has  a tolerably  complete 
list  of  these  medicines,  with  the  forms  of 
preparation. 

Dr.  Letheby,  in  concluding  a series  of 
valuable  articles  on  the  mischievous  effects 
of  Quack  Medicines,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Family  Friend  writes  thus  on 
Quack  advertisements  : — “ If  any  of  o\ir 
readers  have  ever  been  the  victims  of 
Quacker}’’,  Ave  venture  to  say  that  it  Avas 
through  the  medium  of  a cuuningly-deAused 
advertisement ; for  this  is  at  all  times  the 
great  decoy  of  the  Quack.  He  knows 
power,  for  he  can  count  its  results  by 
thousands;  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  use 
it  with  advantage.  He  studies  it  as  he 
would  a science ; and  he  pays  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  skilful  practice  of  it,  as  naany 
do  to  the  exercise  of  a noble  art.  Indeed, 
the  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the  quack  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  find  new  means  of  dcA^e- 
loping  the  resources  of  the  all-powerfuS 
puff*.  At  one  time  it  comes  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a learned  lecturer,  _Qvho,  at  the 
request  and  earnest  solicitation  of  many 
friends  to  humanity,  has  condescended  to 
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enlighten  the  vorld,  by  giving  a course  of 
six  lectures  on  the  entire  principles  of  his 
system.’  In  the  details  of  this  course, 
everything  is  alluded  to  that  can  by  any 
possibility  excite  the  morbid  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  the  lectures  are  addressed; 
there  are,  for  example,  skeletons,  drunkards’ 
stomachs,  diseased  hearts,  consumptive 
lungs,  and  other  things  of  a like  character , 
and  not  unfrequently,  a hint  is  given  that 
there  is  some  probability  of  a sort  of  spar- 
ring-match between  the  lecturer  and  a real 
doctor,  who  has  been  invited  to  attend. 
This  artifice  has  the  effect  of  bringing  toge- 
ther a large  audience,  and  of  producing  to 
the  lecturer  very  happy  results. 

“ At  another  time,  the  puff  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  ingenious  account  of  a new  me- 
dicine, and  of  all  the  diseases  which  it  will 
infallibly  cure.  These  are  generally  enu- 
merated in  nearly  the  same  order  the  cate- 
gorj’^  beginning  ivith  flatulency,  and  ending 
with  thoughts  of  self-destruction. 

“To  this  is,  generally,  added  a stereotyped 
account  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  me- 
dicine on  the  blood  and  humours.  Morison 
is  particularly  apt  at  tliis : indeed,  he  may 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  humorous  puff. 

“The  simplicity  of  this  style  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  that  almost  every  new 
claimant  for  the  honours  and  profits  of 
quackery  adopts  it.  _ . . ^ 

“Then,  again,  there  is  the  testimonial  puff., 
which  has  always  been  very  successful  as  a 
decoy ; and  it  wants  but  little  management 
beyond  that  of  keeping  it  up.  Indeed,  there 
are  men  who  live  by  writing  these  puff’s  and 
selling  them  at  so  much  per  dozen.  The 
styles  of  the  various  classes  are  always  the 
same ; and  they  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
debauchee  puff,  the  humanilij  puff,  the 
sedentary  puff’,  and  ^^professional  puff. 

The  pxiff  professional  is  always  in  the 
familiar  style. 

“ Another  sort  of  puff  is  that  in  which  the 
advertiser  abuses  Quackery,  and  disclaims 
all  connection  with  the  unprincipled  parties 
who  thus  impose  on  the  credulity  of  their 
victims. 

“ Last  of  all  comes  the  most  vicious  anc 
abominable  of  all  species  of  advertised 
quackery — that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bye-places  of  every  considerable  town.  The 
announcements  to  which  we  refer  profess  to 
be  an  account  of  the  practice  of  some  duly 
qualified  medical  man,  who  will  undertake 
to  cure  disease  with  certainty,  with  secrecy, 
and  at  a small  charge.  Many  an  unwary 
victim  has  been  lured  to  the  den  of  these 
impostors,  by  their  specious  announcements, 
and  after  having  been  almost  ruined  in 


health  and  in  pocket,  has  found  himself  for 
vears  afterwards  the  subject  of  the  grossest 
extortion.  That  secret  which  the  adver- 
iser  professed  to  keep,  is  a source  of  revenue 
to  him,  and  we  need  not  say  how  it  is 
abused.  We  would  warn  the  unwary  from 
such  dangers,  as  we  would  from  the  plague, 
and  no  language  is  severe  enough  to  con- 
demn the  practices  to  which  we  refer. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  must  be  mauiiest  to  our 
readers  that  the  tricks  of  Quackery  are  at  all 
times  no  other  than  the  tricks  of  impostuie. 
The  idea  of  curing  disease  or  of  benefiting 
mankind  has  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
Quack ; and  even  if  it  had,  it  is  associated 
with  too  much  ignorance  to  be  of  nse.^  The 
one  single  object  which  he  has^  in  view  is 
that  of  getting  money  by  deception,  and  ho 
cares  not  how  it  is  accomplished,  or  at  what 
cost  it  may  be  to  the  life  and  health  of  the 
community.” 

Quadratus.  The  name  of  two  rnuscles, 
called  Q.  lumborum  and  Q.  femoris ; the 
first  of  which  arises  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  rib  and 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  first 
lumbar  vertebrae;  and  the  second  arises 
from  the  tuber  iscihii,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inter-trochanteral  line ; the  former 
effects  some  of  the  movements  of  the  loins, 
and  the  latter  of  the  thigh. 

Quarantine.  Among  the  sanitary  re- 
gulations which  nations  have  agreed  to 
observe  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
is  that  of  performing  Quarantine,  which 
consists  in  travellers  and  passengers  from  a 
foreign  clime  remaining  for  a certain  period 
in  their  ship,  or  a building  appropriated  to 
such  a purpose,  before  being  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  which 
they  visit.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
quartus,  a fourth,  and  has  reference  to  the 
period  over  which  Quarantine  originally  ex- 
tended, viz.,  forty  days.  This  regulation 
is  only  enforced  on  persons  coming  from 
places  in  which  malignant,  contagious,  or 
infectious  diseases  may  be  prevalent,  and  in 
cases  of  ships  which  have  not  what  is 
called  a clean  bill  of  health,  that  is,  a cer- 
tification that  they  are  free  from  any  such 
diseases.  It  rests  with  the  officers  who  are 
appointed  for  this  special  service  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  term  of  isolation, 
which  is  often  less  than  forty  days,  some- 
times five,  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may 
require  ; the  law  has  reference  to  goods  as 
well  as  persons  ; the  building  to  which  they 
are  removed  is  called  a Lazzaretto. 

Quartan  Ague.  A kind  of  intermittent 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  generally 
occur  every  fourth  day. 
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Quassia.  The  woc-d  of  two  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order,  Sima 
ruhace(B^  is  so  called,  after  Quassi,  Coissi  or 
Quass,  negro  of  Surinam,  who  first  dis- 
covered its  tonic  and  febrifuge  properties, 
and  used  it  as  a cure  for  the  malignant 
fevers  so  prevalent  in  moist,  tropica. 
countries ; the  species  which  he  used  was 
the  Quassia  Amara,  a small  branching  tree 
growing  to  the  height  of  16  or  20  feet,  a 
native  of  the  woods  of  Surinam,  Guiana, 
Cayenne  and  Trinidad;  but  that  which  is 
now  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more 
plentiful,  is  a lofty  tree  called  in  the  Car- 
ribee  islands.  Bitter  Ash ; it  is  the  Simaruba 


Hxciha  of  botanists.  Quassia  is  purely 
tonic,  invigorating  the  digestive  organs 
with  little  excitement  of  the  circulation,  or 
increase  of  animal  heat ; it  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  but  no  [perceptible  odour.  Its 
virtue  depends  upon  a bitter  crystallizable 
principle,  which  has  been  called  Quassin  : 
when  heated  it  melts  like  resin ; both  alka- 
lies and  acids  increase  its  solubility  in 
water.  A strong  decoction  of  Quassia  is  a 
good  poison  for  flies,  -which  would  seem  to 
be  a proof  that  it  has  narcotic  properties ; 
it  is  said  that  brewers  sometimes  used  the 
wood  as  a substitute  for  hops.  The  Infu- 
sion of  the  Quassia  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  2 scruples  of  the  chips  or  raspings ; it  is 
given  as  a tonic  and  antiseptic,  in  bilious 
fevers,  united  with  Alkaline  Salts ; in  gout, 
with  Aromatics  and  Ginger;  in  hysteria, 
with  Camphor  and  Tincture  of  Valerian ; in 
dyspepsia,  with  Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Iron,  or 
with  mineral  acids ; the  dose  is  from  1 ounce 
to  4 ounces. 

Quercus  (Latin  for  an  oak) . The  name 


of  a genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Cupulifeti^. 
to  which  belong  the  Dyer’s  Oak  {Q.  In  fee- 
torta)^  the  Species  which  yields  the  galls  of 
commerce,  (see  Galls)  : the  Common  White 
Oak  (Q.  lecl'iinciilata)  ^ the  bark  of  which  is 
employed  medicinally  chiefly  as  a local 
astrmgent,  (see  Oak)  ; the  Cork  Oak  (Q. 
ouber)^  the  bark  of  which  is  the  cork  so  use- 
ful for  a variety  of  purposes  ; this  contains 
a peculiar  principle  called  Suberin,  which 
in  combination  with  nitric  acid  forms  Su- 
beric Acid.  There  is  also  the  Black  Oak 
(Q.  Tinctoria)^  the  bark  of  which  is  largely 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  United 
States ; under  the  name  of  Querciton^  it  is 
employed  as  a yellow  dye.  Several  other 
species  might  be  mentioned  of  this  impor- 
tant genus,  but  they  are  not  medicinal 
plants,  and  therefore  foreign  to  our  subject. 

Quickening.  The  motion  of  the  feetua 
in  the  womb,  felt  about  the  sixth  month  of 
Pregnancy  (which  see). 

Quick  Lime.  The  hot  recently  burnt 
Lime  (which  see). 

Quicksilver,  that  is  living  silver,  (in 
Latin  argenturn  vivum),  so  called  from  its 
fluidity.  This  is  a metal  found  both  native, 
and  in  the  state  of  ore,  in  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  world:  next  to  gold,  platinum, 
and  tungstein,  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
metals,  and  is  so  remarkably  fusible  as  to 
be  congealed  only  at  a temperature  of  39® 
or  40°  below  zero ; hence  its  great  utility  in 
Uie_  manufacture  of  barometers  and  other 
indicators  of  changes  of  temperature,  &c. 
But  it  is  with  Quicksilver,  or  Mercury,  as  a 
medicinal  agent  that  we  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  as  such  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated  : in  a pure  state,  if  used 
at  all,  it  is_  entirely  as  a mechanical  aaent 
in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  under  the 
impression  that  its  mere  weight  will  force  a 
passage.  The  compounds  of  this  metal  are 
alterative,  anthelmintic,  anti-phlogistic, 
anti- syphilitic,  cathartic,  and  deobstruent. 
They  are  all  of  them,  except,  pei’haps,  the 
sulphurets,  capable  of  inducing  a state  of 
mereurialism,  of  which  the  prominent  symp- 
;om  is  Salivation  (which  see);  therefore, 
■;heir  action  should  be  carefull}'-  watched. 
Some  of  the  preparations  are  corrosive 
joisons,  and  all  of  them  may  do  serious 
mischief  if  incautiously  used. 

Preparations  of  Quicksilver  directly  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  the  bile,  or  its  flow 
into  the  intestines ; they  also  increase  the 
efiect  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics.  We 
give  a list  of  the  principal  mercurial  com- 
pounds, their  uses,  and  doses ; — 

Sydrargyri  Ammonio-  Chloridum  (White 
Precipitate),  used  externally  as  a Dowder  to 
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destro}'’  lice  iii  the  lieail,  and  as  an  oiut- 
ment. 

Hyd.  liichloridim  (Corrosive  Sub- 
limate). One  of  the  strongest  poisons 
known  ; given  in  venereal  complaints  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  a quick  and 
general  action  is  required ; but  its  effects 
are  often  not  permanent ; in  lepra,  com- 
bined with  antimonials,  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  A solution  of  3 grains  in  a 
pint  of  Water,  makes  a good  gargle  in 
venereal  sore  throats,  or  a little  stronger  for 
breaking  the  abscess  in  cynanche  tonsillaris ; 
this  strength  also  may  be  used  as  a wash 
for  scabies,  for  tetters,  and  for  destroying 
fungi.  Given  internally,  the  dose  is  from 
l-6th  to  I grain,  made  into  a pill  with  Ex- 
tract of  Poppies.  When  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  the  best  antidote  is  White  of  Egg. 

Hyd.  Bisulphur etum.  Given  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic in  doses  of  from  10  to  3 grains 
in  electuary,  or  bolus ; and  as  a fumigation 
against  venereal  ulcers  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat,  \ drachm  being  thrown  upon  a 
i*ed  hot  iron  ; also  in  the  form  of  lotion 
for  gouty  complaints  and  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. 

Hyd.  Chloridum  (Calomel).  In  venereal 
diseases  and  liver  complaints,  sometimes 
combined  with  Opium;  in  scrofula,  with 
Cicuta ; in  convulsive  affections  with 
Opium,  Camphor,  and  Assafcetida,  &c. ; in 
Dropsy,  with  Squills,  Eoxglove,  and  Ela- 
terura ; in  rheumatism  and  lepra,  with  An- 
timonials, Guaiacum,  and  other  sudorifics  ; 
as  a purgative,  in  any  case  not  attended 
with  intestinal  inflammation ; generally 
with  some  other  purgative ; combined  with 
Lime  Water  makes -B/ac/?;  Wash  (which  see)  . 

Hyd.  lodidmn.,  in  strumous  affections  anc 
lepra ; dose  1 grain,  gradually  increased  to 
3 or  4 grains,  used  externally  in  ointment. 

Hyd.  Nitrico-Oxidum  (Eed  Precipitate). 
Seldom  or  ever  given  internally  ; used  in 
the  preparation  of  ointments,  and  applied 
in  this  form,  or  in  that  of  powder,  to 
chancres  and  foul  ulcers,  to  cleanse  and 
stimulate  them ; sometimes  blown  into  the 
eye,  in  the  proportion  of  ^ a grain  to 
4"  grains  of  Sugar,  to  remove  specks  on  the 
cornea. 

Hyd.  cum  CreUe  (Quicksilver  and  Chalk, 
or  Grey  Powder).  Chiefly  given  as  an  alte- 
rative in  cutane*-us  and  bilious  affections; 
dose,  5 to  30  grams. 

There  is,  likewise,  a Mercurial  Liniment 
which  is  stimulant  and  discutient  : a good 
application  for  indolent  swellings,  or  parts 
affected  with  chronic  or  venereal  pains. 

These  are  hat  a fc-wof  the  pr  incipal  forms 
in  whic.:.  Quicksilver  is  administered  and 
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applied;  there  are  many  others,  for  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  single  agent  in  the  Materia 
Medica  whose  uses  are  more  numerous  and 
various ; it  not  only  has  a specific  action, 
but  it  appears  to  quicken  and  intensify  that 
of  any  other  drug  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined ; thus  it  is  that  we  find  it  so  often  in 
combination  with  diaphoretics,  with  diure- 
tics, with  purgatives,  &c. ; perhaps  its  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  propwty  ^ is  its 
power  of  controlling  and  subduing  inflam- 
mations of  whatsoever  part,  and  its  action 
in  this  respect  is  especially  marked  and 
rapid  in  those  affecting  the  eye.  But  it  is 
on  the  liver  that  its  most  decidedly  specific 
action  is  exerted ; in  small  doses  it  stimu- 
lates the  flow  and  improves  the  character  of 
the  bile ; in  larger  it  causes  the  bile  to  flow 
et  more  freely,  and  carries  it  through  the 
owels  with  a purgative  action.  Frequently, 
when  the  liver  is  in  an  overloaded  condition, 
a very  small  dose  of  some  Mercurial  pre- 
paration, such  as  Calomel,  will  cause  a very 
rapid  descent  of  the  fluid,  often  in  an  acrid 
condition,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  attended 
with  severe  griping.  When  it  is  intended 
that  Mercury  shall  act  upon  the  system 
generally,  its  tendency  to  purge  must  be 
checked  by  combination  with  Opium,  or  it 
will  be  likely  to  pass  off  too  rapidly,  with- 
out producing  the  desired  effect.  When 
intended  to  affect  the  liver,  Abernethy 
recommends  that  it  shall  be  given  by  itself 
at  night,  a 5 grain  Blue  Pill  is  best,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  Grey  Powder,  and  a Black 
Draught,  Castor  Oil,  or  some  other  liquid 
purgative,  in  the  morning. 

On  certain  constitutions  Mercury  exerts 
a peculiar  influence ; causing  in  some  great 
irritation,  in  others  deadly  faintness  and 
nausea.  Children  can  bear  larger  doses 
than  adults,  indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to 
salivate  a child.  The  stools  caused  by  Mer- 
curials are  generally  of  dark  olive  green 
colour,  particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  young. 

The  best  antidote  for  poisons  by  any  of 
the  forms  of  Mercury  is  White  of  Egg ; that 
of  one  Egg  should  be  given  for  about  3 
grains  of  the  metal  taken,  if  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  this.  AVhere  there  is  great  consti- 
tutional susceptibility,  such  poisoning  some^ 
times  arises  from  the  administration  of  very 
small  doses;  weakly  persons  and  children 
are  most  likely  to  be  so  affected.  The 
symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  cheeks  with 
those  of  salivation  generally,  and  sometimes 
mortification  of  the  gums,  &c.  The  »«?-> 
medics.,  Muriatic  Acid  in  two  drop  doses, 
every  six  hours,  with  a grain  of  Quinine,  or 
in  Decoction  of  Bark;  wine  and  stron?' 
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animal  broths  are  also  required.  Care 
must  bo  taken  to  administer  Mercurial 
Powders  in  some  saccharine,  or  gummy 
tiuid ; for  the  Grey  Powder,  Milk  will  do,  but 
Calomel  requires  something  thicker  to  keep 
it  suspended  ; either  of  these  may  be  given 
dry,  merely  mixed  with  Sugar  and  placed 
on  the  tongue,  the  patient  taking  a little 
Iluid  directly  after  to  cleanse  the  mouth. 

The  peculiar  effects  of  Mercury  may  be 
produced  on  the  system  by  rubbing  it  into 
the  skin ; the  Mercurial  or  Blue  Ointment 
is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Those  who  work  in  Quicksilver  mines,  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  looking- 
glasses,  or  are  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  metal,  often  become 
affected  with  Mercurial  Palsy,  which  is 
characterized  by  a shaking  of  the  limbs, 
which  renders  them  incapable  of  continual 
labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  IMercury  is  far  too 
indiscriminately  used,  and  often  when  it  is 
necessary  its  employment  has  been  carried 
too  far.  Persons  who  are  taking  Mercury 
should  carefully  guard  tliemselves  against 
exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  See  Argentum, 
Hydrargyru m , Mere }iry. 

Quince.  This  plant,  called  by  botanists 
Cydonia  Vulgaris,  and  belonging  to  the  na- 


tural order  Rosacea,  yields  a fruit  often 
used  for  imparting  a pleasant  flavour  to 
apple  and  other  pies,  before  its  introduction 
into  which  it  should  be  stewed,  to  render  it 
as  digestible  as  possible.  Quinces  make  a 
not  unwholesome  marmalade,  and  the  syrup 
prepared  from  them  is  a grateful  addition  to 
drinks  during  sickness  ; the  seeds,  when 
boiled  in  warm  water,  make  a good  mucila- 
ginous decoction,  which  is  useful  in  thrush 
and  other  irritable  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  the  form  of  preparation  is— 
Quince  Seeds  2 drachms  to  2 pints  of  water, 
boil  ten  minutes  and  strain. 

Quinine.  This  is  an  alkaloid,  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Cinchona  Cordifolia,  or 
Yellow  Bark,  where  it  exists  with  Cinchona; 
these  two  bitter  alkaloids,  constituting  the 
medicinal  properties  of  all  the  barks  in 
which  they  are  found  in  combination  with 
kinic  acid.  Quinine  is  extracted  from  the 
wood  by  a chemical  process,  and,  being 
afterwards  combined  with  Sulphuric  Acid, 
forms  the  Crystalized  llisulphate  of  Quina, 
or  Quinine,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  For 
internal  administration  this  has  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  the  more  bulky  and  dis- 
agreeable preparations  of  the  bark  itself, 
than  which  it  is  more  active  and  efficacious. 
Except,  perhaps.  Opium,  there  is  no  drug 
more  valuable  to  the  medical  profession 
than  this.  As  a tonic  and  anti-periodic,  it 
stands  unrivalled  ; in  agues,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  is  now  indis- 
pensable ; in  neuralgic  affections,  and  those 
arising  from  debility,  its  good  effect  is  gene- 
rally marked  and  decided.  It  has  lately 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  the  sinking  stage,  combined 
with  Port-wine,  is  eertainly  beneficial. 
The  common  dose  of  the  Disulphate  of 
Quina  is  one  or  two  grains  three  times  a 
day ; it  is  best  given  in  solution,  combined 
with  double  the  quantity  pf  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid,  without  which,  or  some  other  acid, 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ; it  is  often  given  in 
some  bitter  infusions,  such  as  Gentian,  or 
Calumba ; sometimes  in  Infusion  of  Eoses, 
the  acid  of  which  readily  dissolves  it. 

Many  elegant  and  useful  combinations 
of  this  substance  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  Valerianate  of  Quinine, 
highly  recommended  as  a nervine  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; the  Arsenite  of  Quinine,  which 
combines  the  antispasmodic  action  of  the 
arseniops  acid  with  that  of  ffie  Quina  ; ana 
the  Citrate  ofironand  Quinine,  most  service- 
able in  debility  and  facial  neuralgia. 

Quinidina,  or  Quinidine,  is  an  alkaloid 
found  in  some  kind  of  barks ; it^  much  re- 
sembles the  true  Quinine,  both  in  its  appear- 
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ance  and  action,  although  it  is,  perhaps, 
Boniewhut  weaker.  There  is  also  a brown 
kind,  called  Amorphous  Quinine,  which  is 
the  Quinidine  in  an  impure  state ; it  does 
not  dissolve  so  readily  as  the  white  crystals, 
nor  act  so  efficiently ; the  dark  thick  solu- 
tion which  it  makes  with  acid,  is  apt  to 
cause  nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
tdms.  . 

UuiNSY.  This  is  a throat  affection,  called 
old  writers  Squincy,  or  8quinancy ; ^ 
ierm  derived  from  the  Greek  root  Cynanclie 
(which  see),  through  the  intermediate  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  esquinancie. 
This  kind  of  intlammatory  sore  throat  gene- 
rally commences  with  cold  chills,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms ; there  is  fullness,  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  a hoarse 
voice,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  shooting 
pains  towards  the  ear.  AYhen  examined, 
the  throat  is  found  of  a florid  red  colour, 
deeper  over  the  tonsils,  which  are  swollen 
and  covered  with  mucus.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  the  tonsils  become  more  and 
more  swollen,  the  swallov/ing  becomes  more 
painful  and  difficult,  until  liquids  return 
through  the  nose,  and  the  viscid  saliva  is 
discharged  from  the  mouth ; very  commonly 
the  fever  increases  also,  and  there  is  acute 
pain  of  the  back  and  limbs.  Sometimes, 
when  the  inflammation  has  reached  a cer- 
tain height,  it  gradually  subsides,  and  the 
tonsils  diminish  with  it,  although  they  com- 
monly remain  for  a considerable  time  unna- 
turally large  ; at  others,  there  is  a_  forma- 
tion of  abscess  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  and 
the  patient  suffers  the  greatest  agony  and 
distress,  appearing  often  upon  the  point  of 
suffocation ; and  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  until  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is  opened  to 
allow  the  matter  to  escape. 

Treatment.  When  the  case  is  not  severe 
it  may  be  treated,  in  the  early  stages,  like 
Catarrh  (which  see) ; but  when  it  is,  more 
active  measures  will  be  required.  An  emetic, 
followed  by  a strong  purgativ'e ; a blister 
outside  the  throat,  and  warm  bran  or  lin- 
seed poultices ; a cooling  regimen  with  acid 
water,  or  pieces  of  rough  ice  put  into  the 
mouth  and  allowed  to  dissolve  ; leeches  at 
the  side  of  the  throat  if  it  swells  much ; in- 
haling the  steam  of  hot  water  through  an 
inhaler,  or  an  inverted  funnel  ; and  the 
continuation,  every  four  hours  or  so,  of  a 
saline  aperient;  these  will  be  the  proper 
measures  to  adopt.  When  the  abscess  has 
burst,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  a generous  diet  will  be  necessary, 
with  tonic  medicines.  If  the  tonsils 
continue  sw'ollen,  they  should  be  rubbed 
outside  twico  a day  with  stimulating  lini- 


ments : Turpentine  and  Opodeldoc,  equf4 
quantities,  will  bo  as  good  as  any  ; and  the 
throat  gargled  with  salt  and  water,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  the  former  put  into  a tumbler 
'ull  of  the  latter,  AVhen  there  is  chronic 
soreness  of  the  throat,  with  hoarseness  and 
cough,  there  is  commonly  also  a relaxed  and 
elongated  uvula,  which  closes  the  passage 
when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  causes  a 
sensation  of  choking.  In  this  case  a gargle 
made  with  Salt  and  Cayenne  Pepper  (about 
a table-spoonful  of  the  former,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  latter,  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water)  should  be  tried;  the  throat  should 
be  kept  uncovered,  and  sponged  with  Vinegar 
twice  a day.  If  these  means  are  unsuccess- 
ful, it  may  be  necessary  to  have  part  of 
the  uvula  cut  off':  this  must  be  done  by  a 
surgeon,  as  must  also  the  application  of 
caustic,  sometimes  to  be  made  when  the 
throat  has  a granulated  appearance.  Sec 
Throat,  Tonsils,  Uvula. 

Quotidian  Ague.  A species  of  intermit- 
tent fever  in  which  the  intermission  is  every 
twenty-four  hours ; _ the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  morning,  and  the  usual  du- 
ration being  under  eighteen  hours.  See 
Ague,  Fever,  Intermittent. 

TIabies.  a term  applied  to  madness  oc- 
cui’ring  after  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal ; 
there  are  two  varieties,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  marked  symptoms,  viz.,  R.  ea- 
nina  and  R.  felina—Uaryme  and  Feline 
Pabies,  the  one  being  caused  by  the  bite  of 
a dog,  and  the  other  by  that  of  a cat ; in  the 
first  the  constriction  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  deglutition,  which  are  _ violently  con- 
vulsed at  the  appearance,  or  idea,  of  liquids ; 
in  the  last,  the  spasmodic  symptoms  are  less 
acute,  and  frequently  intermitting.  See 
Hydrophobia. 

Kachis,  or  Khachis  (Greek  for  the 
Spine,  which  see).  From  this  root  come 
the  terms  Raehialgia  (Greek  pain), 

literally,  spine-ache,  it  is  applied  to 
Painters'  Cholic  (which  see)  ; and  Rachitis, 
a disease  which  consists  of  want  of  due 
firmness  in  the  bones,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  their  structure.  This  affection  is  so 
named  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Kadical  Vinegar  (Latin  radix,  a root). 
Concentrated  Acid,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  all  vinegar,  has  been  sometimes  so 
called. 

Padtsii.  The  root  of  the  Raphanus  Sa~ 
tivus,  a common  garden  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Cruciferee,  is,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  very  commonly  eaten  in  an  un- 
cooked state;  persons  with  good  digestive 
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powers  may  not  experience  any  ill  effects 
from  it,  but  those  who  are  weakly  and 
dyspeptic  will  be  sure  to  do  so.  Of  the  wild 
Radish,  which  grows  plentifully  in  our  corn 
fields,  we  have  spoken  under  its  scientific 
name  Haphanea. 

Radius  (the  spoke  of  a wheel)  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  small  bone  of  the  fore-arm. 

Rainbow  AVorm.  A species  of  tetter  oc- 
curring in  small  circular  patches,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  concentric  rings  of 
different  colours ; it  is  the  Herpes  Iris  of 
Bateman.  See  Herpes. 

Raisins.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  vine,  of 
which  we  make  our  plum-cakes  and  pud- 
dings, are,  as  an  article  of  diet,  unwhole- 
some only  because  the  tough  indigestible 
skins  are  eaten ; in  the  case  of  children 
they  frequently  cause  much  irritation  and 
troublesome  diarrhoea  by  lodging  in  the 
sacculi,  or  little  pouches  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, where  they  mav  remain  for  Aveeks 
undigested,  unless  dislodged  by  a dose  of 
Castor  Oil,  or  some  other  active  apeident. 
In  these  dried  grapes  the  mucilaginous 
md,  perhaps,  the  acid  constituents,  have 
»een  converted  into  grape  sugar ; they 
possess,  therefore,  a certain  amount  of 
/lutriment.  Those  which  come  from  Spain 
are  by  far  the  best ; they  include  the  Ma- 
lagas, Aluscatels,  and  Valentias.  Raisins 
are  used  in  various  medicinal  preparations, 
but  more  perhaps  for  the  pleasant  sweetness 
Avhich  they  impart,  than  for  their  slight 
laxative  properties. 

Ramenta  (Latin  rado.,  to  scrape  off). 
Filings,  as  of  Iron.  See  Ferrum. 

Ramollissement  de  Cerveau  (French 
for  softening  of  the  brain)  in  Latin  MolUtes 
cerebri.  This  is  the  result  of  disease  which 
somtimes  reduces  the  organ  to  a pasty  or 
pulpy  condition,  in  which  case  there  is 
a defect  of  nervous  power,  shown  in 
Faralysis  (which  see). 

Ramus  (Latin  for  a branch)  as  that  of  a 
bone,  or  an  artery.  Ramification  is,  in 
surgery,  applied  to  the  issuing  of  a small 
branch  from  a larger  one,  as  of  the  minute 
branches  from  the  larger  arteries. 

Rancedo  (Latin hoarse).  Hoarse- 
ness, generally  a symptom  of  some  affection 
of  the  bronchial  passages,  and  caused  by  a 
thickening  of  the  membrane  ; if  of  long 
standing,  or,  as  we  say,  chronic,  but  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  it;  if  the  result  of 
active  inflammation,  the  general  treatment 
must  be  as  recommended  under  this  head, 
and,  for  local  treatment.  Stimulating  Lini- 
ments rubbed  into  the  throat,  and  "Warm 
Bran  Poultices ; if  these  are  not  successful, 
try  Blisters,  or  paint  the  throat  with  strong 


Tincture  of  Iodine  until  it  becomes  sore  t 
Demulcent  Drinks  will  sometimes  be  ol 
service,  and  Acid  Gargles.  See  CoiiqF 
Croup,  ^'C.  ^ ’ 

Ranine  (Latin  rana,  a frog) . The  name 
of  an  artery,  and  also  of  the  vein  of  the 
tongue.  Ranula,  which  is  the  dimunitive 
of  rana,  signifies  Frog-tongue,  a tumour 
under  the  tongue,  arising  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  saliva  and  mucus  in  the  ducts  of 
the  sublingual  glands.  The  term  is  derive  d 
either  from  an  imaginary  resemblance  of  the 
swelling  to  a frog,  or  from  the  peculiar 
croaking  noise  which  the  patient  makes 
with  it. 

Ranunculus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  acrid 
or  poisonous ; their  acridity  depending  on  a 


Amlatile  principle  which  is  destroyed  by 
boiling,  or  even  simply  by  drying ; hence 
the  buttercups  of  our  helds,  which  belong 
to  this  genus,  when  cut  with  the  grass  and 
made  into  hay,  lose  their  noxious  proper- 
ties. Taken  internally,  the  fresh  juice,  or 
extract,  of  the  Ranunculus  Acris  causes 
an  intense  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and,  if  the  dose  has  been  consider- 
able, it  is  a true  acrid  poison,  and  has  been 
know  to  cause  death ; the  juice  of  another 
common  species,  R.  Bulhosus,  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  causes  sneezing ; a portion  of  the 
root  has  been  found  to  act  beneficially  in  cast/ 
of  toothache  ; with  the  juice  oiR.  Thora^  an 
Alpine  species,  the  Swiss  hunters,  it  is  said, 
were  wont  to  poison  their  darts ; and  even  the 
golden  buttercup — that  darling  of  our  child- 
hood— which  botanists  term  R.  Repens 
although  less  acrid  than  most,  is  so  much  so 
that  cattle  do  not  feed  on  it  willingly ; this, 
however,  they  do  on  the  w^ater-crowfoot, 
R.  Aquatalis  probably  because  the  acrid 
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principle  of  tlie  plant  is  destroyed  by  its 
immersion  in  water.  The  juice  of  most 
members  of  this  genus  of  plants  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  acts  as  a rubefacient, 
and  in  some  cases  as  a vesicatory,  causing 
an  actual  blister. 

Rape  Oil.  An  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cultivated  Rape  or  Coleseed 


{Brassica  Napus)^  of  the  natural  order 
Crucifcra  ; it  was  sometimes  used  in  making 
ointments,  &c.,  but  is  not  commonly  now. 

Raphania.  An  affection  attended  with 
spasms  of  the  joints,  trembling,  &c.  First 
noticed  in  Sweden,  and  so  called  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  eating  the 
seeds  of  the  wild  radish,  which  in  that 
country,  as  in  this,  often  grows  among 
the  corn  ; the  plant  {Raphanus  Rapha- 
nistrium)^  is  much  like  Charlock,  for  which  it 
is  often  mistaken  To  the  tribe  Raphanecn, 
belong  two  well-known  garden  plants — the 
Radish  Q.Txi.  the  Sea-kale  (which  see)  ; and 
also  the  Sea-radish  (R,  Maratimus),  the 
roots  of  which,  for  culinar)^  purposes,  are 
said  to  be  simerior  to  Horse-radish. 

Raphe  (Greek  raphto,  to  sew).  A line 
having  thfe  appearance  of  a seam,  as  that  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  scrotum,  &c.  From 
the  same  root  comes  the  botanical  term, 
RaphideSy  small  spiculae,  obtained  from 
plants,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  hairs, 
but.  described  by  Raspail  as  acicular  cry- 
stals of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  known 
to  abound  in  the  textures  of  vegetation. 

Raptus  (Latin  raphioy  to  seize  hastily). 
Literally  a sudden  surprise  of  any  kind ; 
thus  cramp  is  called  Raptus  nervosum, 

Eabefication  (Latin  raruSy  thin,  and 


factOy  to  make).  The  act  of  tuaking  a sub- 
stance less  dense ; this  is  generally  effected 
by  the  increase  of  temperature ; the  term 
being  mostly  applied  to  elastic  fluids,  which 
expand  by  heat,  and  so  become  rarefied. 
To  solids  and  liquids  w^e  apply  the  terms 
dilation  and  expansion;  to  aeriform  fluids 
Rarefication,  which  it  has  been  found  by 
experiments  with  the  air-pump  can  be 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  cause 
air  to  occupy  a volume  13,000  times  greater 
than  it  does  ordinarily.  Air  in  a highly 
rarefied  state,  as  it  is  at  great  elevations, 
which  will  cause  the  same  effect  as  heat  does 
below,  is  unfit  for  breathing ; thus  travellers 
ascend  high  mountains  and  go  up  in  bal- 
loons find,  frequently  experience  the  most 
acute  pains  at  every  breath  they  draw. 

Rasaha  (Latin  radOy  to  scrape  off).  A 
rasure  or  scratch;  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  raspings  or  shavings  of  any 
substance,  as  Guaiacum  or  Quassia  wood. 

Rashes.  Patches  of  superficial  redness 
of  the  skin ; they  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  are  generally  accompanied  by 
increased  heat  and  irritation,  sometimes  by 
swelling,  inflammation,  and  considerable 
pain  ; they  are  not  contagious. 

Under  the  head  of  Red  RasheSy  or  BlotcheSy 
are  generally  comprehend  ed-4irrt5m««,  Ery- 
themay  and  Excoriations  (which  see) . When 
Red  Blotches  occur  in  the  face  they  are 
generally  connected  with  some  constitu- 
tional derangement,  often  with  dyspepsia,  to 
the  cure  of  which  the  general  treatment 
must  be  directed ; the  face  should  be  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  the  Blotches  dapped 
with  Camphorated  Spirit. 

Rose  Rash  is  common  with  children 
during  dentition,  and  is,  therefore,  called 
Tooth  Rash ; it  arises  from  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, and  most  usually  shows  itself  about 
the  face,  although  it  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  With  adults  it  usually 
occurs  in  hot  weather ; fatigue,  drinking 
largely  of  cold  water,  or  eating  indigestible 
food,  will  bring  it  forth.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curs during  the  eruptive  form  of  small  pox, 
and  sometimes  after  vaccination,  in  a con- 
geries of  small  dots  or  patches.  Mild  ape- 
rients, such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia, 
cooling  drinks,  tepid  baths,  with  frugal 
diet  and  rest,  are  the  best  remedies.  There 
is  usually  considerable  itching  with  these 
Rashes,  w^hich  may  be  allayed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Goulard  Water,  or  some  other 
cooling  lotion. 

Raspberry.  This  well  known  plant  is 
the  Rubus  ideeus  of  botanists,  belonging  to 
the  extensive  natural  order  Rosaceoe.  AVe 
need  scarcely  enumerate  the  various  uses  to 
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which  its  fragrant,  sub-acid,  and  cooling 
fruit  is  applied ; it  is  extremely  wliolesome, 
and  allays  heat  and  thirst  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit  excepting  its 
near  relative  the  Strawberry  (which  see), 
and,  like  that,  it  is  not  liable  to  acetous 
fermentation  in  the  stomach.  Raspberry 
Jam  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  whole- 


Borne  of  confections,  and  Raspberry  Vinegar 
is  very  useful  in  times  of  sickness,  to  make 
acidulous  drinks  or  gargles  for  sore  throats  ; 
for  the  former  purpose  about  a dessert 
spoonful  should  be  mixed  in  a tumbler  of 
cold  Water;  for  the  latter,  the  Vinegar 
should  be  used  with  half  Water. 

Ratany  or  Khatany  Root.  The  drug 
so  called  is  the  root  of  the  Krameria 
Triandria^  of  the  noim'dlorHex  Polya alacece, 
a native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  called  Ra- 
ianhia.  It  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astrin- 
gent, and  is  efficacious  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  passive  hoemorrhages.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Port  Wine,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  characteristic  rich  red  colour. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  the  root  to  contain 
tannin,  lignin,  and  minute  quantities  of 
gum,  starch,  sacchai'ine  matter,  and  kra- 
meric  acid,  to  which  its  peculiar  properties 
are  supposed  to  be  owing. 

Ratsbane.  A name  sometimes  applied 
to  White  Arsenic,  and  also  to  Nux  Vomica, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

_ Reaction.  In  physics  means  counterac- 
tion, or  the  resistance  offered  by  one  body  to 
the  opposing  force  of  another : in  medicine, 
it  is  the  resistance  of  the  animal  system  to 
depressing  causes  and  influences,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is,  not  merely,  to  restore  the 
ordinary  level,  so  to  speak,  but  to  go  above 


and  beyond  it,  to  an  extent  proportionate 
to  the  force  exercised  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion : thus,  after  the  shivering,  pallor,  sad 
expression  of  countenance,  slow  and  weak 
pulse,  of  the  cold  stages  of  fever,  we  have 
the  flushed  cheek,  bright  eye,  full  bounding 
pulse,  and  hot  skin  of  the  reactionary  stage, 
when  all  the  physical  powers  seem  stimu- 
lated to  increased  activity.  This  tendency 
of  nature  to  rise  superior  to  the  depressing 
influences,  to  which  she  has  been  obliged  for 
a while  to  succumb,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  resto- 
ration from  a state  of  depression,  especially 
in  cases  where  fever  is  present  or  imminent. 
Stimulants  should,  in  all  such  cases,  be  very 
carefully  administered ; or,  if  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  they 
should  be  such  as  are  not  likely  to  act  as  very 
powerful  excitants  of  the  brain;  external 
warmth,  or  sinapisms ; or  emetics  of  mus- 
tard ; Tea,  Coffee,  the  preparations  of  Am- 
monia, especially  Sal  Volatile,  may  all  be 
emplo3^ed  in  preference  to  alcoholic  fluids, 
as  means  of  rousing  the  system  to  the  neces- 
sary reaction. 

Reading,  or  Speaking  Aloud,  is  a good 
exercise  for  those  who  have  sound  healthy 
lungs,  and  are  free  from  affections  of  the 
throat  and  bronchial  passages  ; but,  by  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  consumption  such 
exercise  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; as,  if  persisted  in,  there  will,  probably, 
ere  long  be  spitting  of  blood,  huskiness,  dry 
cough,  and  other  bad  symptoms.  Where 
there  is  a predisposition  to  head  affections, 
also,  loud  and  continuous  Reading  or  speak- 
ing, should  be  avoided,  as  the  quickened 
respiration  and  circulation,  which  are  caused 
by  this  practice,  will  be  likely  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  In  cases  of  hysteria 
and  nervous  disorders,  however,  this  exer- 
cise may  be  recommended  as  remedial,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  carried  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
read  or  speak  much,  as  ministers,  lecturers, 
&c.,  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  fogs  or  cold  air,  and  to  moisten  the 
throat  occasionally  with  a little  water,  or 
some  demulcent,  or  acidulous  drink. 

Reagent  (Latin  re,  again,  and  ago^^  to 
act).  Any  substance  employed  in  chemical 
analysis  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
quality  of  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
by  reacting  upon  their  elements.  See  Test. 

Realgar.  The  Protosulphuret  of  Arsenic. 
It  is  either  native.,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
as  in  China;  or  factitious,  procured  by 
boiling  orpiment  or  the  sesqui-sulphuret  in 
subliming  vessels.  See  Anrsenic. 

Recetveb.  a vessel  fitted  to  the  neck  of 
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A retort,  alembic,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  products  of  distillation ; it  is 
Bometimes  called  the  refrigerator^  because 
in  it  the  fluid,  which  rises  as  vapour,  be- 
comes cooled  and  condensed.  See  Disiil- 
lation.  Retort. 

Receptaculum  Chyli.  The  Receptacle 
if  the  Chgle  (which  see).  This  is  an  en- 
largement of  the  thoracic  duct  near  the 
aortic  aperture  of  the  diaphi'ugni. 

Reglinatton.  a term  emplo}’ed  in  Ger- 
many to  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a 
cataract,  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  See  Ca- 
taract, Eye. 

Recreation.  Only  those  who  have  had 
a busy  life,  and  are  accustomed  to  great  bo- 
dily and  mental  fatigue,  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  Recreation ; the  idle  and  listless,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  saunter 
about  the  world  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  terra  ; it  is  for  the  toilers  and  inoilers  to 
do  this,  and  for  such  Recreation  is  a good 
and  necessary  thing ; pity  it  is  that  so  many 
of  them  get  far  too  little  of  it.  Let  us  not 
confound  Rest  with  Recreation  : the  fonner 
is  the  mere  passive  enjoyment  of  repose 
after  labour,  and  involves  no  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties  ; the  animal  may  rest ; the 
man  must  recreate  himself,  or  he,  ere  long, 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  brute;  he  must 
have  pleasurable  excitement  for  the  mental 
and  physical  powers,  whose  action  and  reac- 
tion on  each  other  is  highly  conducive  to 
health  both  of  mind  and  body.  Many  there 
are,  it  is  true,  who  seek  and  find  their  Re- 
creation in  scenes  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
or,  at  best,  in  those  pleasures  which  are 
merely  sensuous,  and  this  will  naturally  be 
the  case  with  those  who  are  overworked, 
especially  if  their  minds  are  uncultivated. 
Many  there  arc  who  are  the  willing  slaves 
of  sordid  cares ; absorbed  in  one  engrossing 
pursuit,  that  of  money  getting.  They  cannot 
Recreate  themselves,  and  are  equally  to  be 
pitied  with  those  who  have  no  relish  for  true 
intellectual  Recreation,  and  those  who  have 
no  time  or  means  to  obtain  it.  The  wise 
man,  who  desires  a long  life,  will  not  scru- 
ple to  make  some  sacrifices,  for  the  sake 
of  healthful  Recreation;  it  is  just  so  much 
better  than  medicine,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure ; but,  if  too  much  of  it  is  taken,  it 
ceases,  like  many  good  things,  to  be  salu- 
tary, nay,  not  only  so,  but  is  actually  de- 
structive of  health. 

Rectification.  The  repeating  a distil- 
lation, or  sublimation,  several  times,  in  order 
to  ensure  greater  strength  and  purity  in  the 
iubstanoe : thus,  when  we  speak  of  Rectified 


Spirit,  we  mean  Spirit  which  is  over  proof, 
or  extra  strong. 

Rector  Spiritus.  An  old  name  for  the 
aromatic  principle  of  plants.  See  Essential 
Oil. 

Rectum  (Latin,  rectus  straight).  This  is 
the  gut  which  opens  into  the  anus ; it  is  tho 
last  of  the  Intestines  (which  see).  From 
tho  same  root  come  the  names  of  several 
muscles,  such  as  the  RccUcs  superior,  fn- 
ferior,  internus,  externus,  capitus,  ^-c. 

Recurrent  (Latin  rccurro,  to  run  back). 
The  designation  of  a branch  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  and  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves. 

Red  Gum.  According  to  Dr.  Willan,  this 
is  a corruption  of  the  term  Red-gown  ; the 
variegated  spots  of  red  upon  a pale  ground, 
being  suposed  to  resemble  the  printed  pat- 
tern of  a piece  of  linen.  This  generally 
attacks  infants  at  the  breast,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  an  eruption  of  minute  hard  pim- 
ples, sometimes  of  a pale  colour,  but  more 
commonly  red ; except  that  their  itching 
causes  the  child  considerable  annoyance  at 
times,  they  are  by  no  means  very  trouble- 
some or  dangerous  ; of  themselves,  they  are 
of  little  consequence,  but  as  symptomatic  of 
some  internal  disturbance,  they  demand 
attention.  When  they  appear,  the  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  aperients  adminLstered  if  necessary. 
For  the  eruption,  tepid  baths  about  twice  a 
week,  should  be  resorted  to. 

Reduction  (Latin  reduco,  to  bring  back). 
In  chemistry  this  signifies  the  process  by 
which  a substance  is  restored  to  its  original 
or  natural  state  ; it  is  generally  applied  to 
the  operation  of  restoring  metallic  oxides 
to  the  metallic  state.  In  surgery  it  is  the 
operation  by  which  a dislocated  bone  is 
restored  to  its  proper  situation.  See  Eislo- 
cation. 

Refrigerants.  Medicines  which  dimi- 
nish the  morbid  heat  of  the  body ; they  may  be 
external  and  local,  or,  internal  and  general. 
The  chief  of  those  in  use  are  Acids,  Cream 
of  Tartar,  Ice,  Mindererus  Spirit,  Nitre, 
Sorrel,  Summer  Fruits,  Tainarinds,  Vinegar 
and  Water.  A Refrigeratory  is  a chemical 
vessel  filled  with  water  for  condensing  va- 
pours, or  for  cooling  any  substance  that 
passes  through  it. 

Regimen  (Latin  rego,  to  rule).  A rule  of 
diet,  &c.  prescribed  for  a patient ; it  includes 
not  only  the  kind  of  food,  drink,  &c.,  and 
times  at  v.'hich  it  is  to  be  taken,  but  also 
recreation,  exercise,  employment,  dress,  &c. 
It  is  manifestly  of  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  medical  treatment  that  there 
1 should  be  strict  attention  paid  to  all  these 
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matters  ; knowing  the  influence  they  have 
upon  the  health  of  an  individual,  we  should 
he  especially  careful  to  observe  the  rules  as  to 
Kegimen  laid  down  by  the  wise  physician. 
Under  the  various  heads  of  Clothing^  Diet^ 
Exercise^  Food,  will  be  found  so  much  upon 
this  head,  that  we  need  not  dilate  on  it  here. 

Eegion.  a term  applied  to  the  artificial 
slivisions  of  tlie  body,  being  those  of  the 
Chest  and  of  the  jihdomen  (which  see). 

Kegulus  (Latin  rex,  regis,  a king).  This 
name  was  originally  given  to  metallic  mat- 
ters, when  separated  from  other  substances 
by  fusion  ; it  had  its  origin  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  alchemists  of  finding  gold,  the 
king  of  metals,  at  the  bottom  of  their  cru- 
cibles. The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
any  metal  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the 
same  metals ; thus  we  read  in  old  works, 
of  Eegulus  of  Antimony,  of  Arsenic,  &c. 
From  the  same  root  comes  the  term  Regius, 
royal,  applied  by  way  of  distinction,  as 
R.  morbus,  Eoyal  Disease,  or  Jaundice,  so- 
called  from  its  golden  colour ; and  R.  aqua, 
Eoyal  Water,  a mixture  of  Nitric  and  Mu- 
riatic Acid,  so  named  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  gold. 

Eelaxatio  Uteiu.  Eelaxation  of  the 
Uterus;  a term  denoting  that  partial  de- 
scent of  the  'womb,  when  it  sinks  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  vagina;  if  the  descent  be 
lower  than  this  (to  the  labia)  it  is  termed 
Frocidentia,  and,  if  lower  still,  it  is  Fro- 
lapsus  (which  see). 

Eemedium  (Latin  for  a Eemedy,  which 
term  comes  from  medior,  to  cure)  ; thus  all 
drugs  which  contribute  to  the  alleviation 
of  pain,  or  have  a curative  effect  on  disease, 
are  Eemedies. 

Eemittent.  The  name  of  a class  of  fevers 
characterized  by  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions, but  without  clear  intermissions,  the  pa- 
roxysms occurring  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Eemittents  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  the  mild,  the  malignant  remit- 
tents, and  Hectic  Fever  (which  see). 

Eenes  (Latin  for  the  kidneys),  hence 
anything  belonging  to  or  affecting  the  kid- 
neys, is  termed  renal;  hence,  too,  the 
term  reins,  applied  to  the  part  of  the  back 
where  these  organs  are  situated. 

Eenxet,  or  lluxNET  (German  runnen,  to 
run  or  curdle).  The  inner  membrane  of 
the  calf’s  stomach,  which,  when  infused  in 
hot  water,  yields  a fluid  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  milk,  and  converting  it 
into  curds  and  whey.  A popular  and  not 
unwholesome  article  of  diet  called  Fresh 
Cheese,  is  made  of  Milk  and  Eennet,  with 
Sugar  and  Nutmeg.  Gray  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipe  for  Rennet  JVhei/ : — Milk  2 pints, 


Eennet  \ p ounce,  infused  in  a little  hot 
water ; mix,  and  keep  in  a gentle  heat  for 
some  time,  then  strain.  See  Whey. 

Repellant  (Latin  repello, to  drawback). 
An  application  which  causes  a disease  to 
retire  from  the  surface  of  the  bo^. 

Repulsion  (Latin  repello').  That  ^'ffect 
of  caloric,  by  which  the  particles  of  a body, 
into  which  it  enters,  are  removed  from  each 
other ; this  is  similar  to  rarefication,  and  if 
the  opposite  of  cohesion. 

Resin.  This  is  a solid  inflammable  sub- 
stance of  vegetable  origin,  soluble  in  a,lcb- 
hol,  and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water, 

Resins,  properly  so  called,  difier  from 
balsams,  although  the  latter  are  resinous 
bodies,  and  may  be  either  solid  or  liquid ; 
they  have  all  of  them  more  or  less  traces  of 
the  presence  of  benzoic  acid  : the  Germans 
distinguish  these  as  JSatural  Balsams,  and 
call  the  others  Hard  Resins ; the  first  are 
usually  of  a soft  consistence,  and  contain 
a certain  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 

The  common  Resin  of  commerce  is  the 
hard,  yellow,  semi-transparent  residuum, 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  Turpentine  (which  see) ; united  with 
alkalies  it  forms  a soluble  soap : it  has 
diuretic  properties,  but  is  not  given  in- 
ternally; as  an  external  application  in 
plasters,  cerates,  and  ointments,  it  is  stimu- 
lant and  also  protective ; the  Resin  Oint- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeia  known  as  Yellow 
Basilicon  has  long  been  in  high  repute  as 
a drawing  application,  and  the  common 
White  Sticking  Plaister  has  in  it  a large 
proportion  of  Resin.  The  resins  are  capable 
of  uniting  with  the  bases,  and  these 
combinations  are  called  Resinates. 

Resolution  (Latin  resolvo,  to  relax). 
The  subsidence  of  inflammation  without 
abscess,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  ; or 
the  dispersion  of  swellings  and  tumours. 
From  the  same  root  we  have  Resolvent,  any 
substance  employed  to  reduce  or  subdue  in- 
flammatory tumours,  &c. 

Respiration  (Latin  respiro,  to  breathe 
again).  The  function  of  breathing,  which 
consists  of  two  acts,  viz.  inspiration  and  ex^ 
piration;  the  first,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  generally  takes  place  about  26  times 
in  a minute,  the  quantity  of  air  usually  in- 
spired, or  drawn  in,  being  about  13  cubic 
inches ; the  last  act  alternates  with  the  first, 
and  of  course  about  the  same  volume  of  air 
must  be  driven  out.  We  sometimes  speak 
of  these  two  acts  as  inhalation  and  ex» 
halation;  united  they  constitute  the  func- 
tion by  which  the  nutrient  cmculating  fluid 
of  an  organized  body  is  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
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its  properties : by  this  duplex  operation  the 
vital  fluid  is  oxygenized  and  decarbonized 
as  we  Lave  endeavoured  to  explain  under 
the  heads  Bloody  Breath,  ^-c.  We  may  here 
observe  that  Respiration  goes  on  in  plants 
as  well  as  animals,  but  with  the  latter  it  is 
the  carbon  which  is  extracted  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  oxygen  which  is  re- 
turned : a wise  and  beneficent  provision 
which  maintains  the  balance  necessary  foi 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  fishes, 
respiration  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
gills,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  our  lungs, 
being  acted  on  by  the  air  contained  in  the 

Respirator.  An  instrument  intended 
to  modify  the  temperature  of  the  air  in- 
haled, and  thus  lessen  its  noxious  influence 
on  the  lungs  5 it  is  made  so  as  to  cover  the 
mouth,  over  which  it  is  secured  by  means  of 
proper  bandages ; it  is  composed  of  several 
folds  of  silk  or  other  material  through  which 
the  air  is,  so  to  speak,  filtered  and  rendered 
less  keen,  a manifest  advantage  to  consump- 
tive persons  or  any  who  have  delicate  and 
susceptible  lungs,  which  we  speak  of  as 
Respiratory  organs.  _ ^ 

Rest  Harrow.  The  Omms  Arvensis  of 
botanists  j a common  wayside  plant  of  this 
country  belonging^  to  the  natural  order 
Zeguminiferce ; it  ia  sometimes  called  Cam- 


mock,  and  has  long  been  given  to  horses  as 
a diuretic  ; it  has  also  had  some  repute  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism ; the  form 
of  administration  being  that  of  a decoction 
of  the  fresh  bark  and  roots,  of  which,  it  is 
said,  a quart  must  be  taken  daily. 

Rest.  That  a certain  amount  of  Rest  is 
Deressary  to  man’s  physical  well-being  it 


scarcely  needs  an  argument  to  prove.  Not 
only  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  .also  the 
thinking  powers — the  will  and  attention, 
require  this.  God  has  so  ordered  that  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  those  bv 
which  breathing,  &c.,  is  performed,  shall 
go  on  unceasingly,  without  wear  or  fatigue ; 
but  with  those  of  nervous  sensation  and 
others,  which  receive  their  directing  power 
from  the  brain,  it  is  different ; these  must 
have  their  seasons  of  Rest,  or  they  will  soon 
fail  to  perform  their  functions.  With  re- 
gard to  the  amount  required,  this  varies 
with  age,  state  of  health,  constitution,  &c., 
but  as  a general  rule  from  6 to  8 hours  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  proper  range,  and 
this  should  be  taken  in  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  in  a horizontal  position.  See  Sleep. 

Resuscitation  (Latin  resuscito,  to  rouse 
again) . The  act  of  reviving  or  restoring  to 
life,  as  exhibited  in  persons  ^ apparently 
drowned,  or  rendered  unconscious  by  in- 
haling noxious  gases,  &c.  See  Asphyxia, 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  Browning,  Suffoca- 
tion, ^c. 

Retching  (Saxon  hroecan,  to  stretch,  to 
vomit;  properly,  to  reach).  This  term  is 
applied  to  an  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Violent  Retching  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  biliary  and  other  de- 
rangements of  the  stomach ; it  is  sometimes 
very  obstinate  and  long-continued,  so  as 
completely  to  exhaust  the  patient,  especially 
if  in  a weakly  state,  and  cause  a rupture  of 
a blood-vessel,  or  other  alarming  conse- 
quences ; if  it  proceeds  from  an  overloaded 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  any  poisonous 
substance,  it  is  best  to  produce  vomiting  by 
an  emetic ; otherwise  effervescing  draughts 
should  be  tried,  with  5 drops  of  Laudanum 
in  each,  and  the  other  remedies^  recom- 
mended under  the  heads  Nausea,  Sickness. 

Rete  Mucosum  (Latin  for  mucus  net). 
The  name  of  the  tissue  lying  directly  under 
the  dermis.  See  Skin. 

Retiformis  (Latin  rete,  a net,  and  for- 
nius,  a likeness,  netlike).  A name  given 
to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina  / 
(which  see). 

Retina.  The  netlike  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye 
(which  see). 

Retort.  A globular  vessel  of  glass  with 
a long  neck  bent  downward  like  the  bill 
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of  a bii'd.  In  distillation  it  is  genei'ally 
made  of  glass  or  earthenware,  and  when 
furnished  with  an  opening  in  the  top, 
through  which  it  may  be  charged,  it  is 
called  a tubulated  Retoi-t.  The  end  of  the 
tube  is  made  to  fit  into  the  short  neck  of  a 
receiver,  in  which  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  collected. 

Eetroveiisio  Uteri  (Latin  retro^  back- 
wards, and  verto^  to  turn) . A morbid  incli- 
nation  of  the  uterus  to  turn  backwards. 

Eeverie  (French  rever,  to  dream,  or  be 
light  headed).  Properly  raving  or  delirium, 
but  as  generally  understood,  a voluntary 
abstraction,  an  inactivity  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to  the 
impressions  of  surrounding  objects  during 
wakefulness.  Dr.  Good  describes  three  spe- 
cies of  this  mental  aberration,  which  he 
calls:  1.  Absence  of  Mind,  in  which  the 
attention  is  truant,  and  does  not  yield 
readily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will.  2.  Ab- 
straction of  Mind,  in  which  the  attention 
is  riveted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  will 
itself,  to  some  particular  theme  unconnected 
with  surrounding  objects.  3.  Brown  Study, 
in  which  the  attention  has  the  control  of 
the  will  to  relax  itself,  and  give  play  to 
whatever  trains  of  thought  are  uppermost. 

IIevulsiox  (Latin  revello,  to  pull  away.) 
The  occurrence  of  a secondary  disease  in  a 
part  remote  from  tlie  seat  of  the  primary 
afiection  (see  Derivation) . 

Keyxolu’s  Specific.  A nostrum  for 
gout  and  rheumatism  once  in  high  repute ; 
it  was  made  thus  : — Fresh  bulb  of  Colchi- 
cum,  8 ounces ; Sherry  Wine,  16  ounces ; 
macerate  for  8 or  10  days  in  a gentle 
heat ; coloiu’  *‘with  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and 
flavour  with  Kum.  A dangerous  medicine  in 
unskilful  hands  ; the  inventor  is  said  to  have 
killed  himself  by  taking  an  overdose  of  it. 

IIheum  (Greek  reo,  to  flow).  A thin 
serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands, 
ika,,  the  result  of  an  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  of  any  organ.  The  term  Rheuma 
signifies  a cold,  or  febrile  defiuxion  of  the 
chest,  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  nostrils:  the 
old  pathologists  distinguished  three  several 
affections  as  Catarrhus,  Bronchus  and 
Coryza.  Formerly  the  term  was  synony- 
mous with  gutta;  thus  catax'act  was  called 
obscure  Rheum,  or  gutta ; and  Amaurosis, 
the  transparent,  or  serene  Rheum,  or  gutta. 

Rheumatism  (Greek  rcuma,  a watery 
humour,  and  reo,  to  flow).  This  painful 
disease,  which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints 
of  the  human  body,  was  so  named  by 
the  ancients,  under  an  impression  that  it 
proceeded  from  a defluxion  of  humours ; 
it  cliiefly  affects  the  larger  joints,  as  the 


hips,  knees,  and  shoulders,  and  is  generally 
attended  with  swelling  and  stiffness  ; when 
accompanied  by  fever  it  constitutes  Acute 
Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatic  Fever.  Some 
pathologists  make  the  following  distinct 
varieties  of  the  disease: — 1st,  Articular 
Rheumatism,  occurring  in  the  joints  and 
muscles  of  the  extremities ; 2,  Lumbago, 
occurring  in  the  loins,  and  mostly  shooting 
upwards  ; Sciatica,  occurring  in  the  hip 
joint,_  with  emaciation  of  the  nates ; 4, 
Spurious  Pleurisy,  occurring  in  the  muscles 
of  the  diaphragm,  often  producing  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ. 

Acute  Rheumatism  generally  commences 
with  a feeling  of  weariness,  shivering,  and 
a quickened  pulse,  accompanied  by  redness, 
heat  and  pain,  in  or  around  one  or  more  of 
the  larger  joints ; sometimes  several  are 
affected _ at  once,  but  usually  they  are  at- 
tacked in  succession  ; this  method  of  going 
from  one  joint  to  another  being  a marked 
characteristic  of  the  disease ; sometimes  the 
first_  joint  is  relieved,  when  the  attack  is 
felt  in  another,  but  not  always : sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  larger  joints  become  im- 
plicated, and  then  the  smaller  ones,  and 
finally  the  heart,  in  which  case  there  is 
generally  a fatal  termination  to  the  patient's 
sufferings.  The  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body 
appear  to  be  the  media  by  which  the  Rheu- 
matic affection  is  communicated  from  one 
part  to  another  ; the  disease,  it  is  likely,  is 
constitutional,  depending  on  a morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood ; one  of  its  symptoms 
is  considerable  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a pro- 
fuse sour-smelling  perspiration;  generally 
the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a 
sediment  like  brick-dust.  In  one  of  the 
acute  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  puffiness 
around  the  part  attacked,  with  distinct 
red  lines  running  from  it,  and,  subsequently, 
oedema ; with  this  we  have,  generall}^  a 
high  degree  of  inflammatory  fever,  with  a 
furred  tongue,  and  very  copious  acid  per- 
spirations; this  is  the  jorm  in  which  the 
heart  is  most  likely  to  be  affected.  In  the 
other  and  more  common  form,  the  fever  is 
not  so  violent,  and  moderates  as  soon  as  the 
joints  begin  to  swell;  this  form  is  gene- 
rally called  Rheumatic  Gout. 

The  similarity  between  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matism renders  it  probable  that  the  same 
cause  may  originate  both ; there  is,  however, 
a marked  distinction  in  the  circumstance, 
that  in  Gout  the  poison  which  is  in  the 
system,  separates  itself  from  the  bk<od,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  chalk-stones ; 
in  the  latter  it  appears  to  be  thrown  out  in 
that  peculiar  acid  so  remarkable  in  the  per- 
spiration. 
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Cold  and  moisture  would  seem  to  be  the 
principal  exciting  causes  of  acute  Rheu- 
matism, probably  by  checking  perspiration, 
'vd  so  preventing  the  poisonous  principle 
,rom  passing  off  by  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  re- 
tained, and  circulates  in  the  blood.  Violent 
exercise  and  over  exertion  will  sometimes 
bring  on  an  attack  of  this  disease,  which, 
like  Gout,  is  hereditary  in  some  families. 
Persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40  ai-e 
most  subject  to  it,  but  where  there  is  the 
above-mentioned  predisposition  it  often 
shows  itself  in  the  young. 

The  Treatment  of  the  acute  foma  should 
bo  prompt  and  active,  the  inflammatory 
fever  having  first  to  be  subdued  : purga- 
tives and  general  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is 
of  full  habit,  but  not  the  latter  otherwise. 
Dr.  Graves  says  that  in  this  disease, 
“ Blood-letting  should  be  practised  with 
great  caution,  and  its  effects  carefully  ob- 
served : take  away  five  or  six  ounces  of 
blood,  and  if  the  pain  be  lessened  and  the 
sweats  diminished,  you  are  encouraged  to 
bleed  more  boldly.” 

About  3 grains  of  Calomel  at  night  and 
a Black  Draught  in  tho  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  four  hours  \:ntil  the  bowels 
are  freely  opened  ; plenty  of  warm  diluent 
drinks,  and  confinement  to  bed  with 
wannth  to  promote  perspiration.  Apply 
to  the  inflamed  parts  a lotion  composed  of 
Spirit,  Vinegar,  and  Water,  one  part  of 
each  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter, 
with  the  chill  taken  off ; if  the  pain  is  very 
great  at  the  joints.  Leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied. When  the  inflammation  is  in  some 
measure  subdued,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  grand  specific  in  diseases  of  this  class, 
viz.,  Colchicum,  15  drops  of  the  Wine  of 
which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  with 
^ a drachm  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  ^ an 
ounce  of  the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia, and  1 ounce  of  Camphor  Mixture  ; 
at  bed  time  a scniple  of  Dover’s  Powder, 
with  two  grains  of  Calomel,  until  the  mouth 
becomes  slightly  affected,  when  the  latter 
must  be  omitted  ; should  the  action  of  the 
Colchicum  on  the  bowels  be  too  strong,  re- 
duce the  dose  by  one-half,  or  omit  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  ^ grain  of  Tartrate  of  Pot- 
ash, with  5 grains  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  in 
Camphor  Mixture,  every  four  hours.  Should 
the  joints  continue  swollen  and  purple, 
blisters  may  be  applied  after  the  Leeches, 
and  when  the  bites  are  healed,  friction  with 
Mercurial  Liniment,  and  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing over  cotton  carded  wool,  should  be 
applied. 

In  less  acute  cases,  where  the  urine  is 
acid,  and  deposits  tho  before-mentioned 


sediment,  a mixture  like  this  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  saline  aperients  : Bi- 
carbonate of  Potash  2 drachms,  Infusion 
of  Gentian,  or  Calumba,  6 ounces ; take  1 
ounce  three  times  a day  until  the  deposit 
ceases  ; or  substitute  for  the  Bicarbonate,  the 
Liquor  of  Potash,  1 drachm.  Also  dissolvf 
a little  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  Barley  Water 
and  take  a wineglassful  now  and  then  as  a 
restorative  to  health.  When  the  disease 
appears  to  be  nearly  subdued,  take  Hydrio- 
date  of  Potash  1 drachm,  in  Decoction  of 
Sarsaparilla  8 ounces,  a wineglassful  twice 
a day. 

When  Rheumatism  has  become  chronic 
it  is  generally  very  intractable  ; it  is  most 
capricious  in  its  visitations,  sometimes 
affecting  one  joint,  sometimes  another,  and 
generally  leaving  the  part  attacked  .swmllen 
and  tender  ; to  this  it  will  frequently  re- 
turn, sometimes  causing  thickening  of  tho 
joint  and  permanent  lameness  ; sometimes 
the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  acute  Rheu- 
matism and  require  leeching,  spare  diet, 
and  a similar  line  of  treatment ; but  this  is 
not  generally  the  case  : a tolerably  generous 
diet,  with  nervous  stimulants  and  stimu- 
lating applications  being  mostly  necessary 
for  the  chronic  forms  of  this  troublesome 
and  painful  disease,  in  which,  excepting 
Colchicum,  nothing  appears  to  exercise  such 
a specific  action  as  Guaiacum,  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  tincture. 
Besides  these  two  remedies.  Ginger,  Mus- 
tard, Sulphur,  Turpentine,  Compound  Pow- 
der of  Ipecacuanha,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
have  all  been  found  beneficial.  Indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  disease  for  which  so 
many  different  ‘^cures’’  are  recommended  ; 
nor  is  there  one  which  more  obstinately  re- 
tains its  hold  on  the  system,  and  defies  all 
attempts  to  dislodge  it.  Anything  which 
promotes  free  perspiration  is  likely  to  bo 
beneficial ; warm  bathing  and  friction ; sul- 
phureous, hot  air,  and  vapour  baths,  have 
been  found  of  great  service,  and  the  patient 
must  not  be  disheartened  if  they  do  not 
succeed  at  once,  or  if  the  disease  returns 
after  they  have,  as  it  appeared,  subdued  it ; 
he  must  continue  the  remedies  for  a long 
time,  and  return  to  them  again  and  again  if 
necessary.  Seldom  or  ever  is  Rheumatism 
quite  got  rid  of,  when  once  it  has  taken  a 
hold  of  the  system.  For  a description  of 
other  of  its  forms,  with  inodes  of  treat- 
ment, see  Lumbago  and  Sciatica. 

Rhodium  (Greek  rodon,  a rose).  A metal 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  among  tho 
grains  of  crude  platinum,  and  so  nariied  from 
the  rose  colour  of  some  of  its  compounds. 
Rhododendron.  The  name  of  a genus 
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jf  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericeoe,  some 
of  which  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal 
properties  ; the  juices  of  the  whole  of  them 
are  acrid,  and  to  some  extent,  narcotic, 
giving  a slight  foundation  for  the  idea  en- 
tertained by  the  ancients,  that  the  honey 
collected  by  bees  from  the  species  Azalea 
Pontica,  drove  those  mad  who  partook  of  it. 


The  R.  Crysanthemum,  a small  shrub,  about 
a foot  high,  a native  of  Siberia,  has  stimu- 
lant, narcotic,  and  diaphoretic  properties, 
causing,  wlien  taken  in  large  doses,  vomit- 
ing, |)urging,  and  delirium.  It  enjoys  in 
Siberia  a great  i-eputation  for  efficacy  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism  ; an  iirfusion  of  the 
leaves  is  taken,  which  causes  a creeping  or 
pricking  sensation,  which  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  with  it  the  rheumatic  pains  ; it  is 
also  said  to  be  good  in  palsy  and  syphilis. 
R.  Ferrugineiim  is  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alpine  districts,  where  it 
grows,  to  produce  perspiration.  A thick  oil 
made  by  infusing  the  buds,  and  called  by 
the  Piedmontese  Olio  di  3Jarmoiia,  is  used 
by  them  as  a healing  application  for  wounds, 
and  as  a liniment  in  diseases  of  the  joints. 
Ledum  Pal  mire  gi'ows  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  where  it  is  called 
Wild  Rosemary  ; its  leaves,  which  have  a 
balsamic  odour  and  aromatic  bitter  taste, 
are  used  to  allay  irritation  in  hooping-cough, 
dysentery,  and  various  cutaneous  diseases, 
especially  leprosy  and  scabies  : the  Decoc- 
tion is  employed  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally ; an  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  by 
distillation,  whose  odour  is  intoxicating,  and 
taste  aromatic  and  bitter.  The  leaves  of 
L.  Latifolium,  plentiful  in  North  America, 
sometimes  called  Labrador  Tea,  have 
an  agreeable  taste  and  odour ; they  are 


esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic,  and  are  often 
used  as  a substitute  for  Tea.  The  Kalmia 
Latifoiia,  a very  beautiful  shrub,  found  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  called  Mountain 
Laurel,  and  Calico  Bush,  is  narcotic  and  very 
poisonous,  so  much  so,  that  the  Indians  use 
the  juice  to  poison  their  arrows  with,  and, 
when  tired  of  life,  destroy  themselves  with 
a decoction  of  the  leave*.  A wash  or  oint- 
ment prepared  from  these  leaves,  is  found 
useful  in  scald-head,  itch,  and  other  cu- 
taneous affections,  and  also  in  syphilitic 
eruj^tions.  The  infused  leaves  of  K.  Au- 
gustifolia,  are  used  by  the  negroes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  an  application  to  ulcerations 
between  the  toes. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
members  of  the  sub-class  from  which  we 
derive  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
our  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  are 
put.  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons, 
how  beautiful  are  they  all ! and  yet  imbued 
with  what  dangerous  properties.  Verily, 
looking  upon  them,  we  may  indeed  say,  their 
beauty  is  a snare  ! 

Rhceus.  The  scientific  name  of  the  Red 
Poppy  {Papaver  Rhoeus)  which  is  one  of 
our  commonest  wild  plants  ; its  petals  are 
mucilaginous,  bitter,  and  slightly  narcotic, 
and  are  sometimes  given  in  the  forms  of  In- 
fusion or  Syrup,  as  an  anodyne  in  the  catarr- 
hal affections  of  children  ; they  are  chiefly 
valued,  however,  for  the  colouring  matter 
which  they  contain.  See  Popjoy. 

Rhomboideus.  a muscle  of  a rhom- 
boidal  shape,  which,  arising  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  7th  vertical,  and  the  4 or  5 
last  doi'sal  vertebrae,  and  being  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  scapular,  brings  the  latter 
upwards  and  backwards  ; it  is  commonly 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  portions, 
called  minor  and  major. 

Rhoncus  ( Greek ronX'05,  snoring).  Morbid 
sounds  emitted  in  respiration,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
fluids  in  the  bronchi,  or  partially  contracted 
passages.  It  is  sometimes  called  rattling 
in  the  throat.  Laennec  termed  it  Rale. 

Rhubarb.  This  is  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful and  commonly  used  drugs,  the  chief 
supply  of  which  is  obtained  from  Turkey  i 
and  Russia ; it  is  produced  abundantly  on 
the  elevated  lan-ds  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and 
Bhotan,  growing  spontaneously  wherever 
the  seed  is  distributed  in  places  favoiirable 
to  its  growth.  The  species  of  which 

produce  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce  are  be- 
lieved to  be  R.  Palmatum,  Undulatum, 
Raponiticum,  and  A ustrale.  The  root  is  not 
considered  fit  for  use  until  it  is  six  years 
old.  Some  Chinese  Rhubarb  is  imported 
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into  Europe,  but  this  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the 

Elantfor  medicinal  pui*poses  in  this  country, 
ut  with  very  little  success.  Indian  Rhu- 
barb, which  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas, 
has  been  most  successfully  cultivated  for 
culinary  pui-poses,  and  its  varieties  now 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  for  pies, 
puddings,  and  preserves. 


The  Rhubarb  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Polygonacece.  Its  primary  action  is  that  of 
a mild  purgative,  but  it  nas  also  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  so  that  its  secondary 
effect  is  to  confine  the  bowels  ; hence  it  is 
well  fitted  for  use  in  diarrhoea,  but  not  in 
constipation,  or  any  affection  in  which  a con- 
tinuous aperient  action  is  necessary ; it  is 
not  fitted  for  inflammatory  or  febrile  cases, 
although  it  seldom  acts  as  an  irritant ; its 
stimulating,  combined  with  its  aperient 
properties,  render  it  valuable  in  atonic  dys- 
pepsia. Generally  speaking  it  suits  children 
and  aged  persons  best.  Where  the  bowels 
are  sluggish,  combined  with  ginger  and  a 
little  soap,  it  makes  an  excellent  dinner 
pill.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the  Powder  is 
from  20  to  30  grains.  Some  persons  have 
no  objection  to  chew  the  root,  and  to  such 
as  have  not,  this  is  a very  good  way  of  taking 
it.  The  following  are  the  principal  officinal 
preparations  into  which  Rhubarb  enters : — 

Compound  Mhuharh  PQwder,  sometimes 
called  Gregory's  Powder,  (which  see). 

Compound  Rkuharh  Pill.  Dose,  10  to 
if)  grains. 

Extract  of  Rhvharh.  Dose,  10  to  30 
grains. 

Infusion  of  Rkuharh.  Made  by  mace- 
rating 3 drachms  of  the  sliced  root  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water  for  2 hours.  Will  not  keep. 
Dose,  a wineglassful. 


Tincture  of  Rkuharh.  One  of  the  best 
cordial  stomachics  known.  Dose,  1 drachm 
to  1 ounce. 

Syrup  of  Rkuharh.  Excellent  for  young 
children.  Dose,  1 to  2 drachms. 

There  are  also  an  immense  variety  of 
medical  compounds,  of  which  Rhubarb  forms 
an  important  ingredient.  Mixed  with  Grey 
Powder,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
iiTitation  of  the  bowels,  common  with  chil- 
dren when  teething.  As  a common  aperient 
for  the  young,  it  is  best  given  combined 
with  Magnesia.  With  both  children  and 
adults  it  has  the  property  of  communicating 
a deep  tinge  to  the  urine;  this  should  be 
known,  as  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
secretion  of  the  kidney  may  occasion  alarm 
and  misconception. 

Garden  Rkuharh,  when  used  as  food,  has 
a slight  aperient  action  upon  the  bowels. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  beneficial,  but  not 
in  all ; those  who  have  a tendency  to  relaxed 
bowels  should  not  take  it.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a wholesome  and  cool- 
ing article  of  diet ; but,  if  too  freely  taken, 
will  be  likely  to  cause  urinary  irritation  ; it 
contains  oxalic  and  mallic  acid  abundantly ; 
hence  its  pleasant  acidulous  flavour. 

Rkein  was  the  name  given  by  M.  Vaudin 
toa  substance  procuredbyheatingpowdered 
Rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  diluting  with 
water ; it  has  been  employed  in  continental 
practice,  but  never  much  in  this  country. 
Rkeinio  Acid  is  the  acid  contained  in  the 
stem  of  the  garden  Rhubarb ; it  appears  to 
be  identical  with  Oxalic  Acid.  The  purga- 
tive ju’inciple  of  the  medicinal  Rhubarb  has 
been  called  Rkuharharin. 

Rhus.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  of 
the  order  AnacardiacK,  in  which  is  the  R. 
Toxicodendron,  or  Poison  Oak,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  very  poisonous  in  large  doses ; 
they  act  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
strichnia,  and  are  sometimes  given  to  arouse 
the  nervous  system  in  cases  of  local  paralysis; 
also  in  obstinate  skin  diseases  and  chronic 
rheumatism : the  dose  of  the  Powdered 
Leaves  is  from  1 to  8 grains ; of  the  Extract 
1 grain  ; of  the  Tincture  5 drops,  gradually 
increased ; the  forms  of  these  are  given  in 
the  Pax'is  Codex. 

Rhytidosis  (Greek  rytidos,  to  grow 
wrinkled).  A state  of  the  cornea  in  which 
it  collapses  so  considerably,  without  its 
transparency  being  affected,  that  the  sight 
is  much  impaired,  or  quite  destroyed. 
See  Eye. 

Ribs  (in  Latin  cosia,  from  custodio  to 
guard).  These  bones  form  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  im- 
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portant  organs  situated  within  the  chest, 
and  therefore  well  deserve  this  title  ; they 
are  divided  into,  1st,  the  True,  or  Sterno- 
Vertehral,  consisting-  of  the  upper  7 pairs, 
and  so  called  because  they  are  united  by 
their  cartilages  to  the  sternum  ; 2nd,  the 
False,  or  Vertebral,  the  remaining  5 pairs, 
which  are  successively  united  to  the  lowest 
true  Rib,  and  to  each  other.  The  vertebral 
or  back  extremity  of  a Rib — that  part  which 
joins  the  vertebra,  is  called  its  head;  the 
contracted  part  which  joins  it,  the  necTc ; 
at  the  back  of  the  Rib  is  the  tubercle  ; the 
outward  part  which  bends  forward  is  the 
angle  ; from  which  proceeds  the  body,  pas- 
sing forwards  and  downwards  to  the  sternal 
extremity. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Ribs  are  twelve  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  a glance  at  the 
accompanying  diagram  will  show  what  an 


admirable  case  they  form  for  the  viscera  of 
the  chest,  of  which  this  gives  an  anterior  or 
front  view  : No.  1 is  the  superior  portion  of 
the  stermim,  or  breast  bone  ; 2 is  the 
middle,  and  3 the  lower  portion  of  the 
same — this  is  called  the  Fusiform  cartilage  ; 
4,  is  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  or  joint  of  the 
back  bone ; and  5 is  the  last  joint  of  the 
same  with  which  the  Ribs  are  connected  ; 
6 is  the  first  rib  ; 7 marking  its  head,  8 its 
neck,  which  rests  against  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which 
it  springs,  and  9 its  tubercle.  The  bones,  it 
will  be  seen,  continue  to  project  gradually 
further  and  further,  until  they  get  to  the 
7th,  or  last  true  Rib  (10),  which  is  joined 
to  the  sternum,  by  what  is  called  the  costal 
cartilage  (11),  to  a continuation  of  which 


are  attached  all  the  false  Ribs,  except  the 
last  pair  (12),  which  are  called  floating 
Ribs  ; these  are  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and  free  at  their  extremities.  Each  Rib, 
presents  an  external  and  internal  sur- 
face, the  fonner  being  convex,  and  the 
latter  flat ; it  is  curved  to  correspond  with 
the  arch  of  the  thorax,  and  twisted,  so  that 
when  laid  on  a horizontal  surface,  one  end 
is  lifted  up  ; the  upper  border  of  each  is 
rounded,  the  lower  sharp  and  grooved  on 
its  inner  edge  (13)  for  the  attachment  of 
the  intercostal  muscles.  The  whole  arrang*e- 
ment  bespeaks  that  nice  adaptation  of  sti-uc- 
ture  to  special  uses,  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  the  all-wise  Creator,  and  which  are 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
human  frame.  Here  we  have  a beautiful 
combination  of  lightness,  with  strength  suf- 
ficient to  resist  great  pressure  ; the  muscular 
and  cartilaginous  attachments  of  the  bones 
allow  of  sufficient  expansion  for  the  free 
play  of  the  lungs,  heart,  &c.,  the  force  and 
regularity  of  whose  movements  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
chest.  For  further  particulars  on  this  head 
see  Skeleton.  For  treatment  of  Fracture  of 
the  Ribs  see  that  head. 

Rice.  No  grain,  not  even  wheat,  is  more 
valuable  to  the  human  family  than  this, 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  affords  sus- 
tenance to  about  three-fourths  of  the  in- 


habitants of  the  globe.  The  plant  pro- 
ducing it  belongs  to  the  natural _ order 
Graminece  or  Grasses,  and  is  scientifically 
termed  Oryza  Sativa.  Whetherit  originated 
in  India  or  Ethiopia  is  a matter  of  doubt, 
but  it  has  now  spread  over  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ; 
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there  are  now  as  many  as  20  varieties  of  the 
plant  know’ll,  and  for  all  much  inoisturo  is 
a necessity  of  existence.  The  seed  of  the 
plant,  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  the  Eice  of 
commerce,  before  it  is  husked  it  is  called 
Paddy.  As  an  article  of  food,  Eice  is  nu- 
tritious, easy  of  digestion,  and  therefore 
suited  for  weak  stomachs  ; having  no  laxa- 
tive properties,  it  suits  those  in  whom  there 
is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea.  In  this  country, 
it  is  used  rather  as  an  article  of  luxury 
than  as  a common  aliment,  although  its 
use  of  late  years  has  very  much  increased, 
especially  since  the  spread  of  the  potatoe 
disease,  this  grain  being  often  taken  as  an 
accompaniment  to  meat  instead  of  that 
vegetable.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Bryancon,  Carolina  Eice,  which  is  the  best, 
contains  85,07  per  cent,  of  starch,  3.00  of 
gluten,  0.71  of  gum,  0.29  of  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  0.13  of  fixed  oil,  4.80  of  vegetable 
fibre,  5.00  of  water,  0.40  of  saline  sub- 
stances. The  small  quantity  of  gluten  which 
this  grain  contains  prevents  its  being  made 
into  bread ; it  rapidly  swells  and  softens 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  thus  it  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  no 
grinding  or  baking  process  being  required  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  food  best  suited  for  the 
people  of  tropical  climates,  not  only  because 
so  little  labour  is  required  in  preparing  it, 
but  also  because  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
is  not  heating  and  stimulating.  That  it 
contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
build  up  a robust  and  hardy  frame,  may 
w’ell  be  doubted,  and  perhaps  the  manifest 
inferiority  in  energy,  and  power  of  en- 
durance, of  the  Asiatics,  and  other  rice 
feeders,  to  the  Europeans,  and  those  who 
live  chiefly  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
which  have  more  gluten  in  their  com- 
position, may  be  as  much  attributable  to 
the  character  of  their  food  as  to  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  climate. 

For  young  persons  and  invalids,  nothing 
is  so  good  in  the  way  of  puddings  as  those 
made  of  Eice.  When  intended  to  correct  a 
tendency  to  relaxed  bowels,  it  should  be 
used  ground.  At  all  times  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  it  w'ell  cooked,  as  it  is  in- 
digestible if  not  so.  Where  there  is  an 
irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Rice  Water  is  good  taken  as  a drink.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Barley 
Water  with  this  grain  instead  of  barley ; a 
little  Lemon  peel  may  be  added  to  improve 
the  flavour,  and  Gelatine  or  Isinglass  to 
render  it  more  binding. 

Eicinus.  This  is  the  generic  name  of 
the  Palma  Christi,  the  plant  whose  seeds 
yield,  by  expression,  Castor  Oil,  (which  see). 


(j2<1 

These  seeds  are  supposed  to  resemble  the 
tick,  in  Latin  ricinus,  henco  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plant, 

Eickets.  Derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  from  the  Saxon  rieg  or  rick,  a heai) 
or  hump,  particularly  as  applied  to  the 
back,  hence  ricked,  or  ricket,  means  humj>- 
backed.  This  is  a disease  in  wdiich  the  bones 
have  not  their  due  proportion  of  earthy 
matter,  and  are,  consequently,  too  soft  and 
flexible  to  support  the  frame  and  perforin 
the  functions  assigned  to  them.  The  cause 
is,  sometimes,  defective  nutriment ; the 
food  has  not  in  it  a duo  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous matter  ; or  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  scrofula  in  the  system,  or  in- 
duced, it  may  be,  by  breathing  impure  air, 
and  living  in  damp,  dark  habitations,  or  by 
hereditary  taint.  Eickets  in  children  will 
generally  be  manifested  when  the  first 
attempts  to  walk  alone  are  made,  the  limbs 
twist  and  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  no  power  of  guidance  ; 
there  will  then,  too,  generally,  be  languor 
and  palor,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  tumidity  of 
the  belly,  and  other  indications  of  scrofula. 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  good  nourishing  diet,  chiefly 
Milk,  Change  of  Aix',  Sea  Bathing,  and 
such  means  of  invigorating  the  system, 
are  the  proper  remedies.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  any  apparent  distortion  of  the 
limbs  or  spine,  and  means  taken  to  correct 
such  tendencies,  or  they  will  become  per- 
manent, Young  females  under  treatment 
for  Eickets  should  be  lying  down  as  much 
as  possible,  lest  the  pelvis  should  become 
distorted,  and  incapacity  of  child-bearing 
ensue.  For  further  account  of  treatment, 
see  Scrofula. 

Eigor  (Latin  rigeo,  to  be  stiff).  The 
shivering  which  precedes  the  inflammatory 
stage  of  any  disease,  especially  fevers,  is 
so  called ; it  sometimes  occurs  in  states 
of  the  body  in  which  there  is  neither  fever 
nor  inflammation,  and  is  a common  symp- 
tom of  a bilious  attack ; it  also  occurs 
during  the  passage  of  gall-stone  or  gravel, 
at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  it  may 
be  excited  by  certain  sounds  of  a rough 
or  grating  character,  such  as  are  said 
to  “set  the  teeth  on  edge.”  This  renders 
it  probable  that  the  sensation  is  a purely 
nervous  one,  a kind  of  alarm  signal  of 
something  unpleasant  or  dangerous  im- 
pending. 

Eima  (Latin  for  a fissure).  Hence  the 
term  Rima  Gloitidis,  applied  to  a fissure  of 
the  glottis,  the  opening  between  the  chorda 
vocales. 

Eing  Fixed.  For  directions  for  re- 
moving a ring,  which  has  become  fixed  on 
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the  finger  by  reason  of  the  swelling  of  the 
joint  or  skin,  see  Finger. 

KiNGWOE]\r.  The  common  designation  of 
a kind  of  skin  disease  called  by  Bateman 
Herjies  circinatus.  It  appears  in  small  cir- 
cular patches,  in  which  the  vesicles  arise 
only  around  the  circumference.  Ringworm 
of  the  scalp,  or  Scalled  Head,  which  is  the 
Porrigo  scintillata  of  Bateman,  appears  in 
distinct,  and  even  distant  patches  of  an 
irregularly  circular  form  upon  the  scalp, 
forehead  and  neck  ; this  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  pustular  Ringworm,  the  first 
named  kind  being  vesicular. 

The  latter  form  is  the  most  obstinate  and 
troublesome,  in  it  the  scaly  pustules  are 
clustered  together  in  elevated  patches;  a 
roughness  and  discolouration  of  the  skin 
generally  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
pustules,  which  are  of  a biuwn  tint  in  one 
variety,  of  a straw  colour  in  another  ; in 
the  latter  case  the  scales  or  crusts  after  a 
while  fall  off,  leaving  a number  of  small 
cap-shaped  ulcers,  clustered  together  like 
honey -comb  ; these  spread  very  quickly, 
sometimes  involve  the  whole  scalp,  and 
even  extend  to  the  neck  and  forehead. 

Ringworm  has  its  seat  in  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  is  believed  to  be  attended  by  the 
growth  of  parasitic  fungi ; its  predisposing 
causes  are  any  derangement  of  the  general 
health  from  ill  or  under  feeding,  breathing 
impure  air,  drinking  bad  water,  uncleanly 
habits,  scrofula.  Its  immediate  or  exciting 
cause  is  generally  contact  with  those  affected 
■with  it,  or  using  combs  or  hair  brushes 
which  they  have  used. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  remarks  ‘Hhat 
improper  food  is  a frequent  predisposing 
cause,  and  that  he  has  observed  it  in  chil- 
dren fed  too  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet,” 
recommends  in  the  way  of  treatment  that  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  appears  to  be  subdued 
by  soothing  means,  such  as  Warm  Poultices, 
&c.,  an  Ointment  composed  of  1 drachm  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  to  1 ounce  of  simple  Cerate, 
using  also  a Sulphate  of  Zinc  Lotion.  The 
head,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  pre- 
viously removed,  by  shaving  or  close  cutting, 
should  be  washed  -with  soap  once  a day,  and 
after  being  dried,  anointed  with  Pomatum 
so  as  to  keep  the  scalp  moist  with  oleaginous 
matters.  I)r.  A.  Thomson  says  ‘Hhat  the 
application  which  he  has  found  most  benefi- 
cial is  a solution  of  1 drachm  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver  in  ^ an  ounce  of  Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 
The  diseased  circles,  after  the  scalp  has  been 
shaved,  to  be  pencilled  over  with  the  Solu- 
tion, and  in  10  or  15  minutes  afterwards  the 
parts  should  be  well  sponged,  first  with  tepid 
water,  and  then  covered  with  pledgets  of  lint 


dipped  in  cold  water,  and  the  evaporation 
diminished  by  covering  the  wet  linen  with 
oiled  silk.”  He  also  says,  ‘‘that  in  India 
an  Ointment  composed  of  a drachm  of  Pow- 
dered Nut  Galls,  a scruple  of  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  and  an  ounce  of  Simple  Cerate,  is 
said  to  prove  most  beneficial.” 

Indeed,  almost  any  astringent  application 
will  be  found  serviceable  in  this  disease. 
We  have  seen  Pyroligneous  Acid  used  with 
great  advantage,  and  Black  Ink,  which  con- 
tains Galls  and  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Tar  and 
Creosote  are  both  recommended,  and  may 
be  serviceable  ; but  they  are  disagreeable 
applicatioiis,  the  former  especially  so,  and 
certainly  not  better  than  many  others  which 
have  not  this  objection  ; we  should  recom- 
mend their  being  used  only  as  a last  re- 
som’ce  when  the  disease  is  very  obstinate, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Rubbing  the 
raised  parts  lightly  with  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per, previously  moistened,  or  washing  them 
with  a strong  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
or  Concentrated  Acetic  Acid,  are  the  local 
applications  on  which  we  are  disposed  to 
place  most  confidence ; and  for  general  or 
constitutional  treatment  we  "wmald  recom- 
mend a tolerably  generous  diet  with  Quinine 
or  Iron  tonics,  after  the  system  has  been 
cleared  oy  a course  of  mild  aperients  and 
alteratives,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Grey 
Powdei',  say  three  doses,  according  to  age, 
one  every  other  night,  using  any  other 
means  that  may  suggest  themselves  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  patient. 

The  vesicular  form  of  Ringworm  is  the 
simplest  and  most  amenable  to  treatment, 
sometimes  it  disappears  after  careful  wash- 
ing and  poulticing,  with,  perhaps,  a few  ap- 
plications of  any  astringent  lotion  ; but  the 
pustular  form  is  far  more  troublesome  and 
intractable,  spreading  often  very  rapidly, 
and  running  into  ulcerous  sores,  and  some- 
times reappearing  when  it  is  thought  that 
a cure  has  been  effected.  Nothing  but  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  wdll  then  eradi- 
cate it.  Any  child  afiiicted  with  this  disease 
should  be  separated  from  other  children,  on 
account  of  its  contagious  nature ; wearing 
each  others  caps  and  bonnets  will  be  likely 
to  spread  it  through  a whole  school. 

Risus  Sardonicus.  A species  of  con- 
vulsive laughter,  sometimes,  especially  in 
children,  closely  resembling  a natural  and 
healthy  smile,  but  more  frequently  amount- 
ing to  an  absolute  distortion  of  the  face  ; it 
is  caused  by  some  uncontrollable  action  of 
the  risible  muscles,  and  has  no  doubt  a 
nervous  origin. 

River  Bathing.  This  is  not  so  salutary 
as  Sea  Bathing,  and  should  not  be  indulged 
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iu  to  anj’thing  like  the  same  extent,  un- 
less, of  course,  it  is  a tidal  River  with  salt 
water,  in  which  the  saline  particles  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  skin,  causing 
that  pleasant  glow  which  is  indicative  of 
liealthy  re-action  ; in  the  absence  of  the 
salt  this  effect  may  be  partially  produced  by 
friction,  which  should  always  be  vigorously 
emplovcd  after  Fresh-water  Bathing. 

Roasting.  This  is  one  of  the  primitive 
methods  of  cooking  meat,  and,  if  properly 
done,  it  is  perhaps  the  best ; during  the 
process,  much  of  the  fat  which  renders  meat 
indigestible  is  melted  out,  and  the  watery 
pcrts  are  evaporated  ^ coagulation  of  the 
albumen  takes  place,  and  the  gelatine,  much 
of  which  in  boiling  is  lost,  is  in  this  case 
retained.  Over-roasting,  however,  impairs 
the  nutritive  properties  of  meat,  which, 
when  underdone,  if  more  nutritious,  is  cer- 
tainly less  digestible.  Liebig,  in  his  C7A«- 
mistry  of  Food,  recommends  that  the  joint 
to  be  Roasted,  should  be  enveloped  Avith  a 
covering  of  lard  5 by  this  means,  he  says, 
“ the  sapid  constituents  of  the  flesh  by  its 
juices,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
which  causes  hardening,  are  prevented,  and 
the  surface,  as  Avell  as  the  subjacent  parts, 
are  kept  in  the  tender  state  which  is  other- 
Avisc  only  found  in  the  inner  (portions  of 
large  masses  of  flesh.”  _ If  the  joint  is  kept 
AA'ell  basted  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 

RoboFvANT  (Latin  roboro,  to  strengthen). 
An  old  term  for  a strengthening  medicine. 

Roche  Alum,  or  Rock  Alum.  A variety 
of  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  originally 
brought  from  Rocco,  fopierly  called  Edessa, 
in  Syu'ia  j it  has  a reddish  tint,  but  does  not 
differ  in  its  properties  from  the  common 
sort,  an  artificially  coloured  preparation  of 
Avhich  is  generally  sold  under  the  above 
name.  See  Alum. 

Rochelle  SxVLTS.  The  Tartrate  of  Potash 
and  Soda  used  medicinally  as  a mild  ape- 
rient ; it  Avas  first  found  in  a native  state  at 
Rochelle,  hence  its  name:  it  has  not  the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  Epsom  or  Glauber 
Salts,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  which 
recj^uire  a saline  aperient,  and  in  Avhich  they 
cannot  be  taken  ; it  forms  the  active  com- 
ponent of  Seidlitz  PoAvders,  and  may  be 
safely  given  to  children  with  Infusion  of 
Senna;  the  dose  is  from  1 drachm  to  1 
ounce  ; it  is  Avell  suited  for  cases  of  calculus, 
jaundice,  and  puerperal  fever.  See  Sodd. 

Roller.  A long  broad  ligature  used  in 
surgery  for  keeping  the  parts  of  the  body 
in  their  proper  places.  See  Bandages, 

Ros  Calabrinas  (Latin  for  Dew  of  Ca- 
labria). An  old  designation  for  the  Officinal 
Manna  (which  see). 


Rosa.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  lly^aacece.  Three  species 
of  this  genus  are  used  medicinally,  viz.  the 
Dog  Rose  {Rosa  Canina),  Avhich  is  found 
growing  wild  in  our  hedges,  and  of  which 
a cut  Avull  be  found  at  p,  6,  where  Ave  have 
alluded  to  the  fiuit  under  their  common 
name  Hips.  The  Confection  of  this  fruit, 
which  is  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  is  some- 
times given  in  diarrhoea  and  d3^sentery.  The 
Cabbage  or  Hundred- leafed  Rose  {Rosa 
CentifoUa)  is  that  of  which  Rose  Water  is 
made,  either  by  distillation  from  the  leaves, 
or  by  mixing  Avith  Avatcr  the  volatile  oil 
previously  obtained  bj"  distillation  ; it  is  an 
agreeable  vehicle,  much  used  in  lotions  and 
collyria  ; from  the  petals  also  a Syrup  is 


sometimes  made,  which  is  slightly  laxative. 
From  the  Damascus  Bose{Rosa  Damascena), 
a variety  of  this  species,  is  obtained  the  de- 
licious perfume  Otto,  or  Attar  of  Roses,  so 
celebrated  through  the  East,  and  valued  in 
ail  civilised  lands.  The  red  or  French 
Rose  {Rosa  Gallica)  it  is  whose  petals  are 
used  for  making  the  Infusion  of  Roses, 
AA'hich  is  an  elegant  vehicle  for  many  active 
remedies,  and  is  given  with  advantage  in 
the  sweats  of  phthisis,  and  with  additional 
acid,  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  in  uterine  and 
pulmonary  haemorrhages,  and  used  topically 
as  a gargle  in  throat  affections  which  re- 
quire an  astiingent  application.  Honey  of 
Roses  is  also  prepared  from  the  leaves  or 
fresh  buds  of  this  species,  which,  mixed 
with  Borax,  is  a good  application  for  the 
mouth  in  aphthra  or  thrush. 

Infusion  of  Rosts  is  made  as  follows  : — 
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Dried  Rose  Leaves,  3 drachms,  on  which 
pour  boiling  Water  1 part ; then  add  dilute 
ouipnuric  Acid,  li  drachms  ; macerate  for 
half^  an  hour  in  a covei'ed  vessel  ; then 
strain,  and  add  lump  Sugar  6 drachms. 

Rosa  10  Acid  was  the  name  given  by 
Proust  to  a peculiar  acid,  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment  deposited 
from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever. 

Rosalia  was  the  ancient  and  classical 
term  for  the  disease  now  called  Scarlatina 
(which  see). 

Roseate  Powder.  A depilatory  com- 
posed of  1 ounce  of  Orpiment  and  10  ounces 
each  of  Quick  lime  and  Starch  : said  to  be 
good  for  removing  superfluous  hair  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  dangerous  to  use  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  nature.  See  Depi- 
latory, 

Rosemary.  Thei?o5»mn?iw5  Officinalis,  of 
the  natural  order  Lahiatce,  is  a plant  whose 
flowers  and  tops  are  .sometimes  used  medi- 
cinally; they  have  a fragrant  odour  and 
bitter  taste,  and  stimulant  and  carminative 
properties,  and  make  an  ag'reeable  addition 
to  more  active  medicines  ; the  dose  of  the 


Oil  is  fi’oni  2 to  3 drops,  as  a carminative  ; 
the  Spirit  is  sometimes  added  to  lotions  and 
finiments, 

IiOSEOLA  or  Dose  Dash  is  a rose  coloured 
oresccnce  on  the  skin,  generally  of  a 


circular  or  oval  shape,  without  wheals  or 
papulse,  occasionally  fading  and  reviving ' 
it  IS  non-contagious.  Bateman  distinguished 
seven  distinct  species,  which  we  will  not 
pai  ticularize,  as  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  essential.  Rose  Rash  most  com- 
monly  occurs  in  children,  it  is  not  danger- 
ous, and  seldom  requires  any  medical  treat- 
ment beyond  a little  cooling  aperient.  We 
may  here  remark  that  the  term  Dosy  Drop 
has  been  applied  to  the  Acne  Dosacem  of 
Bateman,  commonly  called  Carbuncle  Face, 
(see  Acne  j)  and  that  Dose  was  an  old  popu- 
lar name  for  Erysipelas,  (which  see). 

Rosin.  A substance  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent  species  of  pines.  See  Desin. 

Rotator  (Latin,  rota  a wheel).  A muscle 
whose  office  it  is  to  turn  or  wheel  about  the 
thigh. 

Rotdla  (Latin,  rota  a wheel).  Literally 
a little  wheel ; applied  to  the  Kneepan.  See 
Patella. 

Rouge.  A pigment  formerly  much  used 
for  painting  the  cheeks  ; it  was  commonly 
prejiared  from  the  dye  called  Safflower, 
Phe  artificial  colour  now  generally  em- 
ployed is  Carmine. 

Rousseau  ’sDrops.  A nostrum  for  coughs 
and  all  complaints  which  require  an  ano- 
dyne ; which  was  at  one  time  in  high  re- 
pute, especially  in  France,  it  was  made 
thus  Honey  12  ounces,  warm  Water  3 
pounds  ; boil  together  : then  add  : — Opium 
4 ounces,  Water  12  ounces.  Alcohol  4^ 
ounces,  previously  dige.sted  together  and 
filtered. 

Royal  Stitch.  The  name  of  an  old 
operation  for  the  cure  of  bubonocele  ; it  con- 
sisted in  putting  a ligature  under  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  -sac,  close  to  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  sac,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  by  the  adhesive 
infiammation  thus  excited. 

Rubedo  (Latin  ruheo,  to  be  red).  A dif- 
fused redness  like  that  of  blushing,  observ- 
able in  some  kind  of  Shin  disease. 

Rubefacient  (Latin  ruhe/acio,  to  make 
red).  A substance  which,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  produces  redness  without  blister- 
ing ; it  excites  pain  and  inflammation,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree;  no  vesicle  is  raised 
and  no  fluid  discharged  ; it  is  useful  to  allay 
local  inflammation.  The  most  commonly 
used  Rubefacients  are  Ammonia,  or  Hearts- 
horn.  Friction  or  Heat,  Mustard,  Spirits  of 
Wine,  or  Turpentine. 

Rubeola  (Latin  rubor,  red).  An  erup- 
tion of  crimson  stigmata,  or  dots  grouped  in 
irregular  circles  or  crescents,  occurring  for 
four  days,  and  terminating  in  minute  fui% 
furaceous  scales.  Bateman  distinguishes 
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three  species  of  this  disease,  which  he  calls 
severally  Common,  Imperfect,  and  Black 
Measles  (which  see). 

Bubula  (Latin  ruh^is,  a blackberry).  A 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Good,  as  more  elegant 
and  appropriate,  to  the  disease  commonly 
called  Framhatsia  or  Yaws  (which  see). 

Rue.  The  Ruta  Graveolens  of  botanists, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rutacece,  was 
of  old  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
although  it  has  now  fallen  very  much  into 


disuse.  Ordinarily  it  acts  as  a stimulant 
and  antispasmodic ; but  in  large  doses  it  is 
narcotic,  so  nmch  so  that  cases  of  poisoning 
by  the  plant  have  occurred.  It  is  useful  in 
some  kinds  of  hysteria,  but  is  more  espe- 
cially so  in  flatulent  colic,  administered  by 
the  mouth,  or  as  an  enema.  It  is  likewise 
employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  infantile  convulsions ; it  is 
also  given  as  a vermifuge.  The  dose  of  the 
Powdered  Leaves  is  from  10  to  20  grains ; 
the  Fresh  Leaves  are  more  active,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  them  may  be  given  in 
4 drachm  doses ; of  the  Oil  rubbed  up  with 
8ugar  and  Water,  from  2 to  5 minims  is  the 
dose  ; of  the  Confection,  from  1 scruple  to  a 
drachm ; of  the  Tincture,  from  ^ to  a drachm 
(for  ad,ults) ; of  the  fresh  Juice,  from  ^ to  a 
di’achm  (for  children). 

Rum.  This  is  the  spirit  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane  ; when  genuine,  it  contains  about  53 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  When  new,  this 
spirit  is  sometimes  impregnated  with  lead 
from  the  worm  of  the  still  in  which  it  has 
been  made  ; in  this  case  it  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  colic.  Rum  is  often  recom- 
mended to  bo  taken  for  colds,  but  we  do  not 


believe  that  it  possesses  any  advantages  over 
other  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  use  of  which 
is  often  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good, 
by  increasing  inflammatory  action. 

Rumex.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Polygoiiacece,  some 
species  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
acidity  of  their  leaves ; these  are  the  Sorrels 
from  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained.  See 
Acetosella. 

Rumination.  A voluntary  regurgitation 
of  food  for  further  mastication,  peculiar  to 
the  ox,  sheep,  and  other  animals  having 
several  stomachs  ; it  is  commonly  called 
chewing  the  cud. 

i Rupia  (Greek  rupos,  filth).  Sordid 
I Blain.  An  eruption  of  flat  distinct  vesicles, 

I with  the  base  slightly  inflamed ; containing 
a serous  fluid;  scabs  accumulating  some- 
times in  a conical  form,  easily  rubbed  off, 
and  soon  reproduced.  Bateman  distinguishes 
three  species.  Simple,  Conical,  and  Cachectic 
Rupia.  The  disease  often  originates  in  a 
debilitated  constitution,  sometimes  in  syphi- 
lis. See  Skin  Disease. 

Rupture  (Latin  rumpo,  to  break).  A 
protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  but  principally  the  intestines. 
Under  the  head  of  Hernia  (which  see)  we 
have  already  described  the  different  kinds  of 
rupture  which  are  likely  to  occur.  We  will 
now  speak  of  the  general  symptoms  and 
mode  of  treatment ; and  before  doing  this, 
let  us  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  four  chief  varieties  of  Ruptui’e: — 
1st,  Inguinal,  which  is  in  the  groin  above 
the  fold,  in  such  a position  that  it  would  be 
intersected  by  a line  running  from  the  hip 
to  the  pubis.  2nd,  Femoral,  which  is  below 
the  fold  of  the  groin,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh.  3rd,  Navel,  or  tlmhUical. 
4th,  Ventral,  occurring  at  the  side  or  middle 
of  the  belly,  below  the  navel.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  most  common  form  of  Rupture ; 
next  in  frequency  is  the  second  ; the  third 
is  not  uncommon  with  children  at  birth ; 
nurses  call  it  “ starting  of  the  navel  (the 
proper  treatm.ent  is  described  under  the 
heads  of  Infant  and  Navel).  This  also 
sometimes  affects  stout  elderly  persons, 
especially  females  who  have  borne  many 
children.  It  has  been  clearly  established 
that  about  one  out  of  every  ten  men 
is  ruptured ; in  women  the  proportion  is 
not  nearly  so  great,  as  their  avocations 
generally  involve  less  muscular  exertion. 
With  them  the  femoral  form  is  most  com- 
mon. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.— K swelling, 
probably  at  first  very  small,  shows  itself  in 
one  or  other  of  the  situations  above  named. 
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Tt  is  not  painful,  nor  are  there  signs  of 
inflammation  about  the  spot ; if  it  recedes 
on  pressure,  or  on  a recumbent  position 
being  assumed,  the  patient  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  a Kupture  ; if,  on  pressing  it 
back,  there  is  a gurgling  noise,  it  contains 
intestine  only,  but  when  omentum  also  is 
projected,  there  will  be  a solid  doughy  kind 
of  feel.  Persons  are  often  ruptured  for 
some  time  without  being  aware  of  it.  They 
will  perhaps  experience  uneasy  sensations 
aboixt  the  pit  of  tho  stomach,  a kind  of 
dragging,  with  slight  nausea  ; on  their  hav- 
ing occasion  to  make  some  great  exertion 
that  hitherto  undiscovered  lump  will  become 
more  prominent,  and  force  itself  upon  the 
attention,  and  there  ma.y,  or  may  not  be, 
sickness  and  vomiting  until  it  is  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  which  it  generally  can 
be  with  a little  careful  manipulation.  The 
object  then  is  to  secure  such  an  amount 
of  pressure  over  the  orifice  of  escape  as  to 
prevent  its  protruding  again  ; and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a truss  of  some  kind.  The 
patient  is  never  safe  without  one  ; and,  as 
it  is  of  tho  utmost  consequence,  both  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  wearer,  tliat  the 
instrument  should  be  exactly  suited  to  the 
case,  it  is  best  to  resort  at  once  to  an 
experienced  surgical  mechanist  for  a supply 
of  this  essential  article.  Under  the  head 
Truss  wo  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the 
difi’erent  forms  recommended,  and  modes 
of  apiflication.  At  present  we  confine  our- 
selves to  some  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  Hernia,  apart  from  those  connected  with 
tho  instrument  to  be  worn.  First,  then, 
the  part  should  be  sponged  night  and  morn- 
ing with  cold  water,  and  if  it  gets  chafed  or 
abraded,  it  should  be  dusted  after  each 
sponging  with  Starch  powder  or  Flour.  A 
regular  action  of  the  bowels  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  ruptured  persons,  as  the 
violent  medicines  necessary  to  relieve  a 
state  of  costiveness  will  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  Ptupture  to  a dangerous  extent. 
Castor  Oil,  or  some  other  gentle  aperient, 
should  bo  taken  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a daily  motion  without  much 
straining. 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  this  aflection  is 
to  cause  a deficient  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  when  these  are  much  confined,  and 
there  is  a sense  of  constriction  about  the 
middle,  and  vomiting  of  feculent  matter,  an 
examination  should  always  be  instituted,  to 
ascertain  if  Rupture  has  not  originated  this 
ti'ain  of  symptoms.  It  may  happen  with 
ruptured  persons  who  do  not  wear  a truss, 
and  also  with  those  who  do,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  not  quite  suited  to  the  case,  that 


the  protruding  gut  or  omentum  may  become 
so  large  that  there  is  much  diflSculty  in 
getting  it  back,  or  reducing  the  Rupture,  as 
we  should  say ; if  the  patient  cannot,  by 
lying  down  on  his  back,  and  gentlv'  pressing 
it  up  through  the  aperture,  accomplish  this” 
the  aid  of  a surgeon  should  be  obtained,  if 
possible : should  it  not  be,  a warm  bath  may 
be  first  tried,  keei3ing  the  patient  in  until 
he  feels  faint,  so' as  to  relax  the  muscles  ; he 
should,  during  this  time,  repeatedly  renew 
tho  efforts  above  directed.  If  this  fails, 
apply  pounded  ice,  in  a bladder,  to  the  part, 
or  a freezing  mixture,  composed  of  Table 
Salt,  Saltpetre,  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a little  water  added,  just 
enough  to  make  it  liquid.  If  neither  of 
these  can  be  readily  obtained,  intense  cold 
may  be  produced  by  means  of  wet  rags  laid 
over  the  swelling,  and  evaporation  encou- 
raged by  a continual  stream  of  air  from  a 
pair  of  bellows  directed  upon  the  rags, 
which  should  be  frequently  rewetted. 

Sometimes  the  return  of  tho  Rupture  may 
be  accelerated  by  a reversal  of  the  position 
of  the  body,  placing  it  on  an  inclined  plane 
with  the  head  downwards.  Bleeding  to 
faintness  while  standing  up,  and  then  lying 
down,  has  sometimes  succeeded,  but,  of 
course,  only  a surgeon  could  attempt  this. 
Should  all  means  fail,  we  have  what  is 
called  Strangidaied  Hernia,  and  an  opera- 
tion is  necessary  ; this  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  When  Rupture 
of  the  groin  occurs  with  young  children, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  first  three 
months  or  so,  but  to  keep  the  child  as  much 
as  possible  in  a recumbent  position,  and 
sponge  the  part  frequently  with  cold  water ; 
at  the  end  of  the  above  period  a light  in- 
strument may  be  worn  (see  Trusses),  with 
every  pro.spect  of  a cure,  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  case.  When  a person  about 
forty  years  of  age  becomes  imptured,  there 
is  little  chance  that  a cure  will  be  effected, 
although  by  constant  pressure  on  the  part, 
with  an  avoidance  of  violent  exertion,  the 
size  of  tho  Rupture  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

Rusks  ai’e  a kind  of  light  cake  made  of 
fine  flour,  highly  baked ; like  biscuit  pow- 
der, and  tops  and  bottoms,  they  make  an 
excellent  infant’s  food ; they  should  be 
boiled  in  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then,  after  the  water  has  settled  and  been 
poured  off,  rubbed  through  a sieve,  warmed 
up  again  with  a little  milk,  and  sweetened 
slightly. 

Russian  Bath.  This  is  a sudden  tran- 
sition from  a hot  Vapour  Bath  to  a cold 
plunge,  or  pumping  on  the  body ; it  has 
been  sometimes  recommended  as  highly 
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invigorating,  but  would  not  do  for  persons 
in  delicate  health,  and  should  never  bo 
resorted  to  unless  under  medical  advice. 

Rye.  This  is  one  of  the  Grartiinece  or 
grasses,  whose  cultivation  has  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  man ; its  botanical 
name  is  Secale  Cereale ; it  produces  a nu- 
tritious flour  containing  less  bran  and  more 
farina  than  that  of  wheat,  than  which  how- 
ever it  is  darker  in  colour.  It  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  wheat ; but,  to  the  hardy- 
dwellers  in  northern  countries  where  it 
grows  freely,  it  furnishes  excellent  food ; 
it  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  slightly 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Much 
spirit  is  distilled  from  this  grain,  which 
dried  and  roasted  when  ripe,  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  coffee ; when  peculiarly 
affected  by  a disease,  it  becomes  decidedly 
medicinal.  See  Ergot. 

S or  SS  is  put  on  prescriptions  imme- 
diately after  a quantity,  for  the  Latin  semis, 
a half  : thus  3iss  signifies  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Sabadilla,  sometimes  called  Cevadilla. 
A name  given  to  the  small  brown  follicles 
and  seeds  of  two  plants,  viz.  the  Veratrum 
Sabadilla  and  Asagrcea  Officinalis, ofthe  first 
of  which  w’e  give  a cut.  They  both  belong 


to  the  natural  order  Melanihaceoe ; their 
seeds  are  very  bitter,  and  contain  an  acrid 
principle,  called  Verairine  (which  see) ; 
these  seeds  act  as  drastic  purgatives  and 
emetics,  and  are  sometimes  given  to  expel 
worms  • they  are  highly  poisonous,  and 


should  be  administered  with  great  caution ; 
the  ordinary  dose  is  from  5 to  10  grains  in 
powder.  Veratrine  is  sometimes  alluded  to 
under  its  original  name  of  Sahadilline. 

Sabatia  Angulabis,  or  American  Cen- 
taury, belongs  to  tlio  natural  order  Gen- 
tianacece;  it  resembles  the  other  gentians 


in  its  bitter  taste,  and  its  tonic  properties. 
It  is  popularly  used  in  America,  where 
the  plant  is  very  plentiful,  as  a remedy  in 
fevers,  both  intermittent  and  remittent ; 
although  not  so  active  as  cinchona,  it  is 
useful  for  promoting  appetite,  and  assisting 
digestion  in  convalescence  from  any  kind  of 
sickness. 

Saccharum.  Latin  for  Sugar  (which 
see).  Saccholactic  or  Saclactic  is  a compound 
of  the  above  term,  and  lac,  milk.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  which  was  first  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk ; it  is  now  generally 
called  Mucic  Acid.  Its  salts  are  Saclactates. 

Saccules.  Diminutive  of  the  Latin 
saccus,  a bag.  Applied  to  the  minute  ve- 
sicular bags,  constituting  the  adipose  mem- 
brane or  tissue ; these  vesicles  have  been 
called  the  Membranous  sacculi,  and  the 
Sacculi  pingitedinosi.  See  Fat. 

Sacer  (Latin  for  sacred).  A term  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  diseases  which,  on 
account  of  the  suddenness  of  their  attack 
were  supposed  to  be  inflicted  direct  froui 
heaven  j such  was  the  Sacer  morbus,  or 
Epilepsy,  and  the  S.  ignis,  or  Erysipelas. 

Sacrum  (Latin  for  sacred).  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  bone  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  vertebral  column  (see  Felvis^,  because 
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it  was  hi  ancient  times  commonly  ofifered 
in  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  A muscle  arising 
from  this  bone,  and  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  ribs,  is  called  Sacro-lumhalis. 

Safflower,  or  Bastard  Saffron,  is  the 
flower  of  the  Carthamus  Tinctorius,  of  the 
natural  order  Compositce  j a native  of  Egypt 
and  tlio  Levant.  It  furnishes  two  very  im- 
lortant  })rinciples  in  dyeing,  one  of  which 
15  called  Carthamine,  or  Cartkaminic  Acid, 
udiich  is  a beautiful  rose  colour,  and  pre- 
pared with  finely- powdered  talc,  forms 
rouge,  sometimes  used  to  restore  the  faded 


bloom  of  ladies’  cheeks.  Safflower  has  been 
employed  in  domestic  practice  as  a sub- 
stitute for  saffron,  to  promote  the  eruption 
in  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.  The  seeds  are 
slightly  pui'gative,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial  in  dropsy. 

Saffron.  The  drug  so  called  is  the 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  Sativa,  described  and 
])ictured  under  the  head  Crocus.  It  is  sold 
in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a dark-coloured 
moist  cake,  but  more  commonly  dry,  re- 
sunbling  dark  yellow  threads.  It  was  at 
one  time  a favourite  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  still  often  given  in  the 
early  stages  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  under 
the  impression  that  it  will  hasten  the  erup- 
tive process.  It  is  chiefly  used,  however, 
as  a colouring  ingredient  for  pastry,  con- 
fcctioneiy,  and  liqueurs ; it  is  also  given  to 
cage-birds  when  they  are  moulting,  or  other- 
wise sickly,  a few  threads  being  infused  in 
the  v/ater  which  they  drink. 


Sage.  The  common  garden  Sage  {Salvia 
Officinalis),  of  the  natural  order  Lahiatos, 
is  a plant  possessed  of  tonic  properties,  as 
its  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste  indi- 
cate; an  Infusion  made  of  its  leaves  and 


flowering  tops  is  often  taken  under  the 
name  of  Sage  Tea,  and  is  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent ; as  a gargle,  with  Vinegar,  or  Honey 
and  Alum,  it  is  beneficial  in  inflammation  o 
the  throat,  or  relaxed  uvulae.  The  volatile 
Oil,  with  which  the  plant  abounds,  is  some- 
times prescribed  in  doses  of  1 or  2 drops, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  embro- 
cations for  rheumatism  ; preparations  of 
the  plant  are  used  to  abate  the  sweating  in 
hectic  fever : the  dose  of  the  powdered 
Leaves  is  from  20  to  30  grains. 

Another  species  of  Sage,  called  S.  Sclarea, 
commonly  called  Clao-y,  has  a pleasant 
odour,  much  like  that  of  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
and  is  used  for  seasoning  soups,  &c. ; it  has 
antispasmodic  and  cordial  properties. 

SAGArENU^r,  This  is  a gum  resin,  yielded 
either  l)y  the  Feivkt.  Persica  or  F.  Szowit- 
ziana,  both  v:mbollifcrous  plants.  It  takes 
an  intermediate  place  between  assafeetida 
and  galbanum  with  regard  to  its  stimulant 
properties  and  garlicky  odour.  It  was  for- 
merly held  in  considerable  estimation  as 
beneficial  in  asthma,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  is  now 
nearly  discarded  from  modern  practice. 

Sagittalis  (Latin  sagiita,  an  arrow).  A 
name  given  to  the  arrow  lik®  suture  of  ths 
Ckanium  (which  see). 
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SaGO.  This  is  a kind  of  fecula  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  several  species  of  palms, 
especially  those  of  the  genus  Sagiis,  and 
more  especially  of  that  particular  species 
called  by  botanists  iiagus  Loevis  (see  cut), 


which  grows  about  30  feet  high,  and 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  forming 
immense  forests  in  nearly  all  the  Moluccas. 
Each  tree  is  said  to  yield  from  100  to  800 


pounds  of  this  nutritious  farina,  which  is 
invaluable  as  a light  wholesome  diet  for  in- 
yalids  and  children.  The  granular  form  is 


imparted  to  it  by  passing  it  when  half  dry 
through  a Coarse  sieve.  The  process  ot  re- 
fining”and  imparting  to  it  a pearly  lustre  is 
a Chinese  invention ; thus  prepared,  it  is 
called  Pearl  Sago.  This  is  a more  elegant, 
but  perhaps  not  a more  nutritious  form  ot 
the  article  than  the  browner  and  coarser 
kinds.  Sago  is  made  into  puddings,  boiled 
in  milk,  and  cooked  in  a variety  of  waj  s , 
it  is  nearly  a pure  Starch,  and  will  be  again 
alluded  to  under  that  head.  The  Prickly 
Sarm  Palm  {Sagtis  Rimphxi)  is  the  tree 
which  yields  the  sago  commonly  eaten  by  t he 
natives  of  India.  Of  this  we  also  give  a cut 
Salacine  (Latin  salix,  a willow),  ihis 
is  a peculiar  bitter  principle  discovered  in 
the  bark  of  several  kinds  of  willow  trees, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  poplar  ; in  its  pro- 
perties it  resembles  quinine,  for  which  lo 
has  been  used  as  a cheap  substitute.  It 
does  not,  however, exert  so  decidedly  specinc 
an  eflcct  in  intermittent  and  neuralgic 


simple  tonic,  it  is  in  many  cases  more  ex- 
cellent, because  less  likely  to  heat  and  cause 
headache.  AVhen  the  alkaloid  in  a pio- 
pared  form  cannot  be  obtained,  an  Infusion 
of  the  willow-bark  may  be  given.  The 
dose  of  the  Salacine,  as  a febrifuge,  is  from 
10  to  20  grains  ; as  a tonic,  2 grains  will  be 
sufficient  j in  Sherry  Wine,  if  a stimulant 
is  required.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  Salix  has  been  icconi- 
inended  as  a dressing  for  foul  ulcers.  See 
T V'vllo'iv 

Salep.  This  is  a substance  much  used 
as  a nutritious  food  in  the  East,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  this  country  ; it  consists  al- 
most entirely  ofapeculiar  gummy  substance 
called  bassorin,  and  starch,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  nutritious  than  either 
sago  or  arrow-root  \ w^ell  prepared,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet 
that  convalescents  can  use.  From  the 
coTxinion  ixicfidow  ayiid.  rnalc  Orchis, 
some  other  species  of  British  Orchids,  it  is 
said  that  Salep  may  be  prepared  equal  to 
that  which  is  imported.  The  method  ol 
making  it  has  been  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Moult  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions 
The  best  time  to  gather  the  tubers  is  when 
the  seed  is  formed,  and  the  stalk  is  going  to 
fall,  for  then  the  new  bulb  of  which  Salep 
is  made,  is  arrived  at  its  full  size.  The  new 
roots  are  washed  in  water,  the  outer  skin 
removed,  and  then  set  on  a tin  plate,  in  an 
oven  heated  sufficiently  to  bake  bread.  In 
six,  eight,  or  ten  minutes  they  will  have 
i become  semi-transparent,  like  horn,  without 
any  diminution  of  size.  Then  remove  them 
! from  the  oven,  and  place  them  in  a room  to 
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dry  and  harden,  which  they  will  do  in  a 
tew  days ; or  this  process  may  he  effected 
by  the  application  of  a slow  heat  in  a few 
liouis.  the  roots  should  then  be  powdered 
or  ground  in  a mill,  and  put  into  canisters, 
and  so  kept  dry. 

Salifiable  Base  (Latin  sal,  a salt,  and 
no  to  become).  Any  substance  which  forms 
a definite  compound  with  an  acid,  and  which 
when  liquid,  or  in  a state  of  solution,  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  L^ivoisier  denomi- 
nated the  acid,  of  whatever  kind  it  mio-ht  be 
the  salifiable  principle.  ^ ’ 

^LiNE  Draught  is  made  with  1 scruple 
of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  15  grains  of  Citric 
01  tartaric  Acid,  5 a drachm  of  Essence  of 
Cinnamon,  1 drachm  of  Syrup  of  Orange 
Peel,  and  10  ounces  of  Water ; shake  up, 
and  drink  while  sparkling  ; a wineglassful 
as  a refrigerant.  To  make  it  efiervescing, 
add  the  Acid  after  the  draught  is  poured 
out,  01  a tablespoonful  of  fresh  Lemon 
Juice.  See  Beverages. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sali- 
vary  glands,  the  chief  constituent  of  which, 
according  toTiedemann,is  muriate  of  potash: 

7 parts  in  lUO  is  said  to  be  the  whole  solid 
contents  of  this  fluid,  all  the  rest  being 
water. 

Of  the  Salivary  Glands  there  are  six  in 
all,  three  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ; and 
from  these  issue  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  spiale,  or  more  ])roperly,  the  Saliva, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  who  per- 
formeil  a number  of  interesting  exjieriments 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  influence 
of  this  substance  on  the  digestive  powers, 
“has  the  power  of  modifying,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  digesting,  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.”  He  also  came  to  the 
conclusion,  “ that  it  has  a more  powerful 
action  upon  vegetable  than  upon  animal 
matters  ; that  acids  or  alkalies  added  to 
saliva  diminish  or  destroy  its  digestive  pro- 
perties ; that  the  presence  of  Saliva  in  the 
stomach  is  essential  to  healthy  digestion.” 

By  this  we  may  learn  how  necessary  it  is 
food  to  do  so  slowly,  and  with 
sufficient  mastication,  so  that  a due  quantity 
of  Saliva  may  be  mixed,  and  swallowed  with 
the  food.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the  above- 
named  experimentalist  that  after  a full  meal 
the  Saliva  becomes  more  strongly  alkaline, 
and  tlmt  the  effect  of  spitting  it  out  instead 
of  swallowing  it,  was  to  produce  griping  and 
other  symptoms  of  acidity  ; leading  to  the 
nterence  that  this  excess  of  alkali  is  in- 
tended to  neutralize  the  acid  likely  to  be 
process  of  digestion. 

g stion  which  is  so  common  in  Ame- 


St' attributable  to  the  general 
habit  of  spitting,  or  wasting  the  svalivarv 
secretion, _ which  has  an  important  part  to 
peiform  m the  digestive  functions,  and 
which  is  thus_  diverted  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose.  Excessive  smokers  in  this  country  are 
also  commonly  dyspeptic,  probably  in  a great 
measure  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  very 
W notice,  when  hunger  is  excited 

y sight  and  smell  of  savoury  viands 

increase  takes  place 
m the  flow  of  Saliva;  then,  as  the  common 
phrase  has  d,  ‘‘the  mouth  waters,”  in  an- 
t cipation  of  the  masticatory  process,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  the  fluid  so  necessary  to 
Its  due  performance,  is  ready.  Under  the 
influence  of  fear,  and  other  powerful  emo- 
tions  of  the  mind,  that  secretion  is  much 

mouth  becomes 
paiched,  and  dry.  Any  irritation  of  the 
stomach  acts  powerfully  on  the  salivary 
g ands,  ca,using  an  increase  of  the  secretion, 
which,  bemg  swallowed,  probably  assists  in 
allaying  that  irritation.  During  sleep,  the 
flow  of  Saliva  appears  to  be  nearly  or  alto- 
gether suspended,  unless  there  is  some  active 
disease  going  on  to_  stimulate  the  organs. 

I he  quantity  of  Saliva  secreted  during  24 
hours  has  been  estimated  at  from  15  to  20 
ounces  ; but  it  is  diflhcult  to  ascertain  this 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  By  keeping 
them  moist  and,  as  it  were,  lubricated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Saliva  greatly  faci- 
litates the  movements  of  the  organs  of 
mastication  and  speech.  The  tartar,  which 
col  ects  about  the  teeth,  is  a deposit  of  earthy 
and  animal  matter  from  this  fluid 
Salmon.  This  is  one  of  the  oily  fishes, 
and  IS  therefore  somewhat  indigestible,  and 
unsuitable  for  inyalids  and  delicate  persons. 


Eaten,  as  it  sometimes  is,  when  pickled  in 
a state  of  partial  decomposition,  it  is  likely 
to  act  as  a poison.  When  good  and  fresh  it 
is  nutritious  to  those  who  can  digest  it,  and 
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no  harm  is  likely  to  result  from  an  occa- 
sional meal  of  it.  See  Fish. 

Saltpetre.  This  is  the  common  name 
for  the  Nitrate  of  Potash,  which  is  also 
sometimes  called  Nitre  (which  see),  and 
Potash;  when  fused  by  heat,  and  run  into 
moulds  it  is  called  Sal  'prunella. 

Salt.  This  term,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  applicable  to  saline  matter  gene- 
rally ; but  in  its  common  application  we 
understand  it  to  mean  the  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  table  Salt,  which,  as  a condiment, 
and  used  in  moderation,  is  beneficial  to  man, 
who,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals, 
appears  to  have  an  instinctive  desire  for  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Salt  greatly  as- 
sists the  process  of  digestion ; it  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
body  generally,  and  we  find  that  where  it  is 
denied,  the  digestive  powers  are  weakened, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  im- 
paired. It  has  also  been  observed,  that 
those  who  do  not  take  Salt  are  especially 
liable  to  worms  in  the  intestines.  Hence 
the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  in- 
sisting that  children  should  eat  a certain 
proportion  with  their  food.  On  the  other 
nand,  if  taken  in  excess,  it  is  productive  of 
mischievous  results,  as  we  have  observed 
under  the  head  of  Scurvy.  As  a medi- 
cinal agent  Salt  occupies  an  important 
place ; in  some  cases  of  convalescence  we 
find  an  intense  craving  for  it ; and  this 
should  be  indulged,  but  not  to  an  immo- 
derate extent,  as  it  appears  to  have  a tonic 
effect.  It  is  sometimes  administered  as  a 
domestic  emetic  in  solution — 2 ounces  being 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water ; 
occasionally, however,  when  so  administered, 
it  acts  as  a powerful  purgative.  Such  a so- 
lution, thrown  up  as  a clyster,  destroys  and 
brings  away  worms  from  the  large  bowels. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  Salt  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  fever  and  cholei*a,  and  some 
have  even  held  it  up  as  a panacea,  or  uni- 
versal remedy ; while  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  attnbute  to  its  use  nearly  all  the 
ailments  to  which  man  is  liable.  Into  these 
theories  w’e  need  not  enter. 

As  an  external  application  it  exerts  a 
tonic  influence,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
cases  of  debility,  whether  local  or  general. 
The  Salt  Water  Bath  braces  and  stimulates 
the  system,  and  Warm  Saline  Bathing  and 
rubbing  is  good  for  rheumatic  affections, 
sprafns,  &c. ; if  prepared  artificially,  about 
a pound  of  Salt  to  three  Gallons  of  Water 
is  a proper  average  strength.  The  “Brandy 
and  Salt,”  so  highly  vaunted  some  years 
since,  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  stimulant  ap- 
plication, but  not  better  than  many  others. 


With  regard  to  the  preservative  proper- 
ties of  Salt  on  animal  substances,  we  may 
observe  that  the  chemical  change  which  it 
effects  in  the  juices  of  the  meat,  to  which  it 
is  applied,  considerably  modify  the  nutritive 
properties,  and  render  it  less  fit  to  nourish 
and  sustain  life  ; hence  fresh  meat  is  better 
than  that  which  is  preserved  by  salting, 
which  should  never  be  taken  as  a staple 
article  of  diet  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Salts.  (Latin  Sal.)  A Salt  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a definite  compound  of  an  acid, 
with  an  alkali  or  a salifiable  base.  Srdts 
are  very  numerous ; a mere  list  of  their 
Latin  and  English  names  would  occupy 
several  pages  of  our  space,  and  to  no  good 
purpose.  A few  brief  remarks,  however, 
upon  their  general  characteristics  and  par- 
ticular uses  will  be  necessary.  First  then, 
let  us  observe  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  certain  significant  prefixes,  as  thus : — 
Super  denoting  excess  of  acid  in  general,  as 
Supernitrate  of  Potash ; Suh  denoting  excess 
of  the  alkaline  base,  as  Subborate  of  Soda  ; 
Bi  denoting  two  equivalents  of  acid,  as  Bi- 
sulphate of  Potash  ; Qvuidr  denoting  four 
equivalents  of  acid,  as  Quadroxalate  of 
Potash  ; Sesqui,  one  equivalent  and  a half 
of  acid,  as  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia ; 
Oxy,  denoting  the  presence  of  a pei-fect 
oxide,  as  Oxymuriate.  Salts  are  also  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  affinity  for 
water,  the  effects  of  heat,  the  proportion  of 
their  compounds,  &c.  : thus  Deliquescent 
Salts  are  those  which  attract  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  soon  become  liquid  ; such  as 
the  Nitrates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia.  Efflo- 
rescent Salts  are  those  which  lose  a portion 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  and  fall  into 
powder  by  exposure  to  the  air — such  as  the 
Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Soda ; by  the 
application  of  a strong  heat  the  whole  of  the 
water  is  expelled,  and  the  salt,  if  soluble,  is 
dissolved,  undergoing  what  is  called  watery 
fusion.  Decrepitating  Salts  are  those  which 
burst,  when  heated,  with  a crackling  noise, 
into  smaller  fragments,  such  as  the  Nitrates 
of  Barytes  and  Lead.  Neutral  Salts  are 
those  in  which  the  base  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  the  acid.  Double  Salts  are  those 
which  are  composed  of  one  acid  and  two 
bases,  or  two  acids  and  one  base ; or  of  two 
different  acids  and  two  different  bases ; these 
were  formerly  called  Triple  Salts. 

Another  mode  of  distinguishing  Salts  is 
according  to  the  process  of  prepai'ation ; thus 
Common  Salt,  which  is  properly  a Muriate 
of  Soda,  is  procured  by  evaporation  from 
sea- water,  or  fi-om  the  produce  of  brine 
springs.  Essential  Salts  are  procured  from 
the  juices  of  plants  by  crystallization . Fixed 
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!^alts  are  prepared  by  first  calcining,  then 
boiling  the  matter  in  water,  straining  off  the 
liquor,  and  evaporating  the  moisture,  when 
the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a powder. 
Volatile  Salts  are  procured  chiefly  from 
animal  substances,  or  the  fermented  juices 
of  plants.  By  the  term  Salts  used  by  drug- 
gists is  generally  understood  the  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts  ; of  this  and 
all  the  Salts  used  medically  a description 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  their 
several  acid  or  Alkaline  bases  ; for  instance, 
Glauber’s  Salts,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  under 
the  head  Soda;  Rochelle  Salts,  Soda-Tar- 
trate of  Potash,  under  the  head  of  Potash. 

Salutary  Detersive  Drops.  A nos- 
trum at  one  time  much  rec(^mmended  in 
syphilis  and  skin  diseases  ; its  base  is  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Salvatella  (Latin  salveo,  to  preserve) 
A vein  of  the  foot,  so  called  from  an  old 
notion  that  by  bleeding  from  this  vein  the 
health  might  be  preserved,  and  melancholy 
dissipatecl. 

Salve  is  the  common  name  for  an  oint- 
ment, as  Eye-salve,  Lip-salve,  &c. 

Samphire.  This  plant  is  the  Crithmum 
Maritimnm  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
order  UmlelUferce  ; it  is  found  abundantly 


on  some  of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  British 
coast ; it  is  odorous,  and  has  a hot,  aro- 
matic, and  slightly  saline  taste  ; it  is  con- 
sidered diuretic,  and  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a condiment,  and  is  still 
thought  to  make  an  excellent  pickle. 

Sandal,  or  Red  Saiinders  Wood.  The 
wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  Santalirms  of  bota 


nists,  belonging  to  the  order  Leguminifem 
(a  native  of  India).  Yields  a fine  red  dye, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar 
principle  called  Santalin.  It  is  sometimes 


used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  astringent,  but  in 
this  country  is  only  employed  for  dyeing,  as 
a basis  for  dentifrice  mixtures,  and  to  im- 
part a red  colour  to  tinctures,  &c. 

It  is  another  tree  of  the  same  genus, 


Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  that  yields,  as 
some  suppose,  the  astringent  gum  Kino 
(which  see). 

Sanguis.  Latin  for  blood.  Hence  we 
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have  the  terms  Sangiiinijication^  the  process 
by  which  the  ch)  le  becomes  converted  into 
blood  ; Sanguinaritty  a vegetable  alkali, 
obtained  from  the  Sangiiinaria  Canadensis, 
or  blood  root  of  America,  so  called  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice;  Sanguis  Bra- 
conisy  or  Dragon’s  Blood  (which  see)  ; and 
SetnguBSuga,  oi  Elood  Sucker,  a term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Leech. 

Sanies.  A thin,  serous,  foetid  matter, 
discharged  from  fistulai,  unhealthy  sores, 

cVC. 

Santonica,  or  Iform  Seed,  consists  of 
the  small  dried  flowers  and  tops  df  some 
species  of  Artemisia ; we  obtain  it  from  the 
Levant  and  from  Barbary;  it  contains  a 
volatile  oil  and  a peculiar  principle  called 
SantoninCy  to  both  of  which  it  probably 
owes  its  anthelmintic  powers.  Its  chief 
use,  as  the  common  name  implies,  is  as  a 
vermifuge  to  remove  the  ascarides  and 
lumbrici  in  children ; a brisk  purgative 
must  be  taken  with,  or  immediately  after 
it ; for  children,  the  dose  is  from  20  to  30 
grains;  for  adults,  from  1 to  2 drachms. 
It  is  sometimes  made  into  an  electuary  with 
Honev  or  Treacle,  and  given  night  and 
morning. 

Saphena  (Greek  saphes,  manifest).  The 
name  of  the  most  obvious  vein  of  the  leg. 

Sapo.  The  Latin  for  Soap  (which  6%). 
From  this  root  we  have  the  terms  S,  dutusy 
S.  mollisy  hard  and  soft  Soap,  t&c. 

Saponaria,  or  Soap  Wort.  This  is  the 
8.  Officinalis,  of  the  natural  order  Caryo>- 


fashioned  remedy  for  gout  and  skin  tils- 
eases ; it  is  thought  to  possess  alterative, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties;  it  is 
very  mucilaginous,  and  will  make  a lather 
like  soap,  instead  of  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  The  form  of  administration  is  a De- 
coction or  Infusion,  wliich  may  be  taken 
ad  libitum.  The  medical  virtue  of  the 
plant  appears  to  reside  in  the  alkaloid 
Saponin. 

Sarsaparilla  (Spanish  sarze,  red, 
parelia,  a little  vine).  This  is  a name  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
Similaxy  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  _ and  South  America  ; they  all 
possess  similar  properties,  but  some  of  them 
in  a more  marked  degree  than  others  ; those 
which  are  generally  most  esteemed  in  thk, 
country  are  the  Brazilian,  or  Lisbon,  and 
the  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  the  first  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Similaz 
Syphiliticay  and  the  last,  of  the  S.  Officxnalia. 


phytlacem  ; it  is  a native  plant,  and  an  old- 


This  urug  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tonic 
and  alterative  in  its  properties ; sometimes 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  ; it  is  chiefly  given 
in  secondary  syphilis,  in  various  kinds  of 
skin  diseases,  and  in  phthisical  and  scrofu- 
lous disorders,  and  in  cachectical  and  de- 
praved conditions  of  the  system,  especially 
such  as  depend  on  old  venereal  disorders  * 
the  form  of  administration  is  usually  that 
of  the  Cornpound  Decoction,  sometimes 
called  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink ; or  the  Liquid 
Extract,  which  contains  a portion  of  spirit 
and  will  keep  almost  any  length  of  time  ’ 

41 
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the  dose  of  this  is  from  | ft  drachm  to  2 
drachms  in  ^Y ater ; of  the  decoction  from  3 
to  6 ounces  ; the  Powder  is  sometimes 
eiven  in  | drachm  to  2 drachm  doses,  but 
it  is  genejull)''  stale  and  inert.  The  Simple 
decoction,  which  is  perhaps  as  eflicacious  as 
any  preparation  of  this  drug,  is  made  thus  : 
— I)igest  5 ounces  of  Sarsaparilla  chips  in 
4 pints  of  Water ; let  it  simmer  gently  for  2 
hours;  then  take  out  the  chips,  bruise  and 
replace  them  in  the  Water;  boil  down  to 
2 pints  and  strain.  The  Compound  De- 
coction is  made  by  adding  to  the  above 
quantity  wb  ie  boiling.  Sassafras  _ (sliced) , 
Guaiacum  \V .>od  (rasped),  and  Liquorice- 
root  (bruised),  of  eaeh  10  drachms,  Meze- 
reon  roots  3 drachms;  boil  for  15  minutes, 
and  strain.  These  preparations  can  be 
made  for  domosLie  use,  but  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  purchase  the  Liq^uid  Extract.  The  virtues 
of  the  Sarsaparilla  appear  to  reside  in  a 
crystalline  principle  which  has  been  called 
Sarsaparillin  or  Similicme ; beside  this 
principle  the  root  contains  a colouring  sub- 
Btance,  resin,  a thick  aromatic  fixed  oil,  a 
waxy  substance,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and ' nitrate  of  potash,  with  starch,  of 
which  the  proportion  is  large. 

Saiitoriub  (Latin  sartor,  a tailor).  The 
name  given  to  a muscle  by  means  of  whicli 
the  legs  arc  crossed  like  those  of  a tailor 
wTien  he  sits  to  w'ork ; it  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the 
tiDia.  (See  Lcff.) 

Saiix  (Greek  for  flesh)-  Hence  the  terms 
Sarcocele,  a fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis, 
a kind  of  hernia  ; Sarcocoma,  a fleshy  tu- 
mour, &c. 

Sassoline.  a name  given  to  native  bo- 
racic  acid,  found  on  the  edges  of  the  hot 
springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  territory  of  - Elo- 
rence. 

Sattjkation'  (Latin  satur,  full).  This 
term  is  applied  1st,  to  a fluid  ivhich  holds 
in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve  or  “ take  up,”  as  it  is  called. 
Thus  water  wull  hold  in  solution  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt ; ivith 
this  quantity  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
2.  When  two  principles,  which  have  united 
to  form  a new  body,  are  in  such  proportion 
that  neither  predominates,  they  are  said  to 
be  saturated  with  each  other ; it  they  are 
not  in  tliis  proportion  the  predominating 
princiide  is  sub  or  under  saturated,  and  the 
other  super,  or  over  saturated. 

Sassafiias.  The  wood  of  the  Sassafras 
Ojficinale,  of  the  natural  order  Lauraceoi,  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally ; it  has  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste,  and  an  odour  like 


that  of  fennel,  owing  to  the  presence  oi 
a volatile  oil,  in  which  its  virtues  appear 
chiefly  to  reside,  although  it  also  containa 
fatty  matter,  resin,  wax,  tannic  acid,  gum, 
albumen,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and 
salts,  and  a peculiar  principle  called  Sas- 
safrin. 


The  Sassafras  has  diaphoretic  and  stimu- 
lant properties;  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 
The  Oil  is  sometimes  given  as  a carminative 
ill  1 or  2 drop  doses. 

Satelite  Veins.  The  veins  which  ac- 
company the  bronchial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit;  they  are  scientifically 
termed  Vena)  Comites.  _ • • s 

Saturnus.  The  ancient  designation  of 
Leaf?  (which  see). 

Satyriasis  (Latin  satyrus,  _ a satyr) , 
Lecherous  madness ; which  sometimes  occurs 
both  in  males  and  females ; in  the  former 
it  is  the  Satyriasis  furens  of  Cullen ; m the 
latter-  it  is  the  Nympho-mania  furibunda  of 

Sauvages.  . 

Sausages.  As  an  artich  of  diet  lor 
healthy  persons,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  these,  provided  they  are  made  or 
good  meat,  and  have  not  been  kept  too  long. 
If  well  seasoned,  they^  sometimes  tempt  those 
who  have  but  little  appetite  to  eat,  and  are 
thus  a positive  benefit.  It  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  German  Sausages,  which 
are  made  of  blood,  liver;  fat,  &c.,  salted, 
spiced,  and  smoked,  are  apt  to  go  into  a 
peculiar  state  of  decay,  in  which  case  they 
are  decidedly  poisonous.  They  should 
therefore  be  examined  with  great  care  be- 
fore they  are  eaten. 

Savine.  The  tops  of  the  Juniperus  Sa- 
bina, of  the  order  Coniferce.  A native 
shrub,  having  powerful  cathartic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  stimulant  properties,  acting 
especially  on  the  uterus  of  the  female.  The 
dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  5 to  10  grains 
In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison  ; 
it  has  been  sometimes  given  to  procure 
abortion,  and  with  fatal  results.  The  dose 
of  the  Oil  is  from  2 to  5 drops.  Oint- 
ment and  Cerate  of  Sa^dne  are  used  to  keep 
open  blisters,  and  promote  a discharge  of 
serum. 

Scabies,  from  Scab,  a hard  substance 
formed  by  a concretion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  superficial  ulcerations.  The 
term  Scabies  is  applied  to  a skin  disease 
consisting  of  an  eruption  of  small  pimples, 
which  occur  chiefly  between  the  fingers  and 
at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  terminating  in 
scabs.  Popularly  this  is  called  Itch,  (which 
see. 

Scalenus  (Greek  sTcalenos.  A geometrical 
figure  with  three  unequal  sides) . Two  muscles 
bear  this  name ; they  are  distinguished  as 
the  anticus  and  the  posticus,  and  assist  in 
bending  the  head  and  the  neck,  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  former, 
and  being  inserted  into  first  and  second 
ribs. 

Scale.  An  old  English  term  derived 
from  the  Saxon  scala,  or  sceala,  and  used 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  scale.  This  is 
the  name  of  a skin  disease,  of  v/hich  there 
are  two  varieties.  Dry  Scall  and  Humid 
Scall,  the  former  being  the  Sahalata  of  the 
Arabians,  the  Saphat  of  the  Hebrews ; and 
the  latter  being  also  called  as  above  by  the 
Arabians;  but  Netek  by  the  Hebrews. 
Bateman  called  the  first  Isoriasis,  and  the 
last  Impetigo.  See  these  two  heads;  also 
Skin  Disease. 

Scalp  (perhaps  from  the  Arabic  kaleph, 
to  peel,  or  bark;  or  the  Latin  scalpo,  to 
scrape).  The  skin  covering  the  head,  which 
is  thick  and  firm,  and  is  connected  with  the 
cranium  by  a loose  cellular  tissue  ; it  is  the 
seat  of  various  eruptions,  such  as  Ringworm, 
Eczema  Capitis,  Scalled  Head,  Dandriff, 
Impetigo  (which  see)  ; also  encysted  tu- 
mours, cuts  and  lacerated  wounds  which  re- 
quire careful  treatment,  as  if  inflammation 
is  established  it  is  very  likely  to  affect  the 
brain.  When  a Scalp  wound  occurs,  sup- 


posing the  help  of  a surgeon  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  best  to  wash  the  part  carefully 
with  cold  Avater,  and  remove  all  dirt  or 
other  extraneous  matter  which  may  have 
got  under  the  skin ; then  replace  any  flaps 
or  strips  which  may  have  been  torn  up,  if 
not  quite  detached,  clipping  the  hair  off  as 
closel}'  as  possible  all  around  the  wound  ; 
then  cover  the  edges  with  strips  of  plaistei 
so  as  to  keep  them  together,  and  lay  over 
that  a piece  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  to  keep  the  dresung  in  its  place  apply  a 
cross  bandage  similar  to  one  of  those  de- 
scribed at  page  77  of  vol.  1.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  on  low 
diet;  a little  saline  aperient  will  in  most 
cases  be  necessary  to  cool  the  system,  and 
subdue  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  kept  moistened  with  cold 
Avater  for  tAvo  or  three  days,  applied  so  as 
not  to  disturb  them.  Sometimes  in  Scalp 
wounds  there  is  much  ha3raorrhage ; but 
this  may  generally  be  stopped  after  a little 
Avhile  by  cold  applications  and  pressure.  If 
there  is  a single  incision,  and  no  great  dis- 
lacement  of  the  skin,  a stitch  or  two  may 
c put  through  the  edges  to  draAV  them 
together.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a Avound  of  the  Scalp  is 
erysipelas,  Avhich  spreads  very  rapidly  over 
the  head,  extends  to  the  brain,  and  causes 
the  death  of  tire  patient,  unless  its  progress 
can  be  arrested.  If  a medical  man  has  not 
been  called  to  the  case  he  should  be  at  once, 
if  there  appears  to  be  any  danger  of  this. 
See  Erysipelas. 

Encysted  Tumours,  Avhose  seat  is  the 
Scalp,  are  not  very  uncommon,  they  increase 
with  age,  and  become  more  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  falling  aAvay  of  the  hair ; if 
not  painful,  or  very  inconvenient,  they  need 
not  be  interfered  Avith,  as  the}'  are  not  dan- 
gerous ; their  removal  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult. See  Tumours. 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  Scalp  are  com- 
monly very  obstinate  and  difficult  to  cure  ; 
keeping  the  hair  cut  short  off,  great  clean- 
liness, and  regular  application  of  the  pre- 
scribed remedies,  are  essential  to  success  in 
the  treatment  of  such . the  head  should  be 
Avashed  at  least  once  a day  Avith  a strong 
lather  of  YelloAV  or  Castile  Soap.  The  lied 
Precipitate  Ointment  is  often  of  essential 
service  in  these  Scalp  eruptions,  but  its  ap.' 
plication  is  useless  over  scabs ; they  should 
be  removed  pi’eAuously  by  moans  of  poul- 
tices. Alkaline  lotions  have  been  used  with 
good  effect:  about  2 drachms  of  Subcar- 
bonate of  Soda  dissolved  in  a pint  and 
a-half  of  Avater,  is  perliaps  the  best  form ; a 
piece  of  lint  saturated  with  it  should  be  laid 
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over  the  head,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk 
or  thin  gutta  percha. 

It  often  happens  that  an  eruption  of  this 
kind  is  thrown  out  to  relieve  the  system  of 
morbific  matter,  and  if  in  this  case  it  is 
stopped  too  suddenly,  convulsions  and  other 
ill  consequences  may  follow  ; the  patient 
should  be  put  under  a course  of  alterative 
medicine,  and  these,  with  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  &c.,  will  effect  a cure  as  quickly 
as  is  safe  and  desirable. 

When  there  is  a full  habit  with  a ten- 
dency to  eruptions  of  the  Scalp,  the  diet 
should  be  somewhat  lowered.  Mild  and  fa- 
rinaceous food  should  be  in  a great  measure 
substituted  for  flesh.  But  if  the  habit  be 
weakly,  the  diet  must  be  rendered  more 
nourishing  and  stimulating ; in  all  cases 
of  the  kind  salted  provisions  should  be 
avoided. 

As  a common  medicine  for  children  trou- 
bled with  these  eruptions,  we  may  recom- 
mend  Carbonate  of  Iron,  from  3 to  6 grains, 
according  to  age,  with  J a grain  of  Grey 
Powder,  given  twice  a day  for  a week  or  so ; 
then  discontinue  the  latter  ingredient,  and 
keep  on  with  the  former  alone  for  some 
weeks : then  add  the  Grey  Powder  for  a 
week,  and  intermit  again.  These  are  gene- 
rally tedious  cases,  and  the  patient  must 
not  be  out  of  lieart  if  they  are  not  con- 
quered at  once  ; nor  if  they  break  out  again 
after  a cure  is  effected. 

Scalpel  (Latin  scalpo,  to  scrape).  By 
this  term  we  now  understand  the  common 
straight  knife  used  in  surgical  operations; 
formerly  it  was  chiefly  employed  as  a raspi- 
ratory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  diseased 
bones. 

ScAMMONY.  The  medicinal  gum  resin,  so 
called,  is  the  concrete  gum  of  the  Convol- 
vulus Scammoniurn,  a Syrian  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Convolvulacece,  It  is  a power- 
ful drastic  purgative,  stronger  than  jalap, 
and  less  unpleasant  to  take ; it  is  useful  as 
a hydragogue  in  dropsies,  and  is  given  a 
vermifuge  in  combination  with  calomel,  and 
in  other  cases  which  require  an  active  purga- 
tive. In  irritable  states  of  the  stomach, 
however,  it  is  decidedly  mischievous.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  is  a fa- 
vourite ingredient  with  vendors  of  Nostrums^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  that  head. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  for  adults  is  from  5 
to  10 grains;  for  children  from  3 to  5 grains. 
It  should  always  be  combined  with  an  aro- 
matic, to  prevent  griping.  The  best  Scam- 
mqny  is  that  from  Aleppo,  which  contains 
twice  as  much  of  the  active  principle  as  that 
from  Smyrna.  The  Compound  Scammony 


Powder  of  the  London  Pharmaeopmia  is  a 
combination  of  this  gum  with  Jalap  and 
Ginger,  J an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  2 ounces 


of  each  of  the  former.  This,  or  a preparation 
very  like  it,  was  formerly  a popular  medicine 
under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
Powders.  See  Aperients^  Cathartics^  and 
Drastic  Purgatives. 

ScAPKA  (Greek  skaphe,  a skiff).  A term 
applied  to  the  depression  of  the  outer  Par., 
(which  see.)  Also  to  the  nodose  bandage,  a 
double-headed  roller,  employed  for  stopping 
haemorrhage ; or  for  securing  the  compress 
after  the  performance  of  arteriotomy  in  the 
temple.  Scaphoidis  is  the  designation 
of  a bone  of  the  carpus,  and  also  of  the 
tarsus. 

Scapula.  The  shoulder  blade,  the  flat 
surface  of  which  is  sometimes  called  venter; 
it  is  traversed  by  the  dorsum  scapulce.,  a 
ridge  of  bone  which  terminates  in  the 
acromion.  This  is  a flat  triangular  bone 
situated  in  the  front  and  side  of  the  chest ; 
it  occupies  the  space  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  rib,  and  is  articulated,  or  joined, 
with  the  Clavicle  and  Humerus  (which 
see).  It  is  liable  to  fracture.,  for  treat- 
ment of  which  see  that  head,  and  also 
Shoulder. 

Scarf  Skin.  This  is  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  is  sometimes  Cuticle 
or  Ppidermis  (which  see),  also  Skin. 
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ScAiLVBCEus  (Latin  for  the  beetle).  The 
larvae  of  a species  of  beetle  which  constitute 
the  kind  of  animal  worms  called  Beetle 
Grains.  See  Worms. 

Scarification  (Latin  scarijico.,  to  cut  oi 
scarify).  The  act  of  making  small  inci- 
sions, or  punctures,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining blood,  watery  fluid,  or  air.  (See 
Ci(pptng) . Under  which  head  will  be  founc 
» description,  of  the  process,  and  a cut  of  the 
Scarijicator,  or  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
effected.  Scarification  of  the  gums  of  chil- 
dren, is  quite  another  operation,  it  is  effectec 
by  means  of  a gum  lancet,  or  any  other  fine 
sharp  instrument,  and  is  done,  not  as  many 
suppose  to  afford  a passage  for  the  tooth,  but 
to  relieve  the  overloaded  vessels  and  tissues 
of  blood,  and  so  lessen  the  tension  anc 
liability  to  inflammation.  See  Gums,  In- 
fants, Teething,  &C. 

Scarlatina  is  but  another  name  for 
Scarlet  Fever,  although,  popularly,  the 
former  is  considered  a milder  and  less  dan  • 
gerous  disease  than  the  latter.  Old  medi- 
cal writers  termed  this  disease  Rosalia,  from 
the  rosy  appearance  of  the  skin  of  those 
attacked  by  it;  Morten  called  it  Morhilli 
confluentes ; Hoffman  Rubeola  Rossalia ; 
ftjid  Heberden  I'cbris  Rubra.  Bateman  dis- 
tinguishes three  ditferent  species,  which  he 
calls  : — 8.  simplex,  the  simple  form ; S. 
anginosa,  with  sore  throat,  and  S.  maligna, 
the  malignant  form ; wUich  last  variety  has 
been  distinguished  by  some  writers  under 
the  names  Angina  gangrenosa,  and  Cijnan- 
che  maligna.  With  the  nice  distinctions  of 
these  several  varieties  of  a very  common 
disease,  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers;  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  notice  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  treatment. 

So  plainly  is  the  former  marked,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mistake  this  eruptive  fever 
for  any  other ; almost  invariably  we  have 
first  sore  throat,  with  shivering,  head  ache, 
and  loss  of  appetite;  probably  there  may  be 
sickness,  and  vomiting,  with  heat  of  skin, 
quick  pulse,  and  great  thirst.  In  about  48 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
we  have  an  eruption  of  red  spots  on  the 
arms  and  chest,  these  gradually  become 
more  thickly  planted,  and  widely  spread, 
until  they  pervade  the  whole  of  the  body, 
making  the  skin  appear  of  one  uniform  scar- 
let tint,  that  is  over  the  body  generally ; in 
the  extVemities  it  is  more  in  patches,  the 
skin  being  perceptibly  rough  to  the  touch. 
On  the  second  day,  generally,  the  tongue 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a white  film,  through  which  the  pa- 
pula3  ptoiect  as  bright  red  spots,  as  we  see 


the  seeds  on  a white  strawberry  ; then  the 
white  creamy  looking  film  comes  away 
gradually,  and  leaves  the  tongue  preter- 
naturally  clean  and  red.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  eruption  begins  to  fade,  and  by 
the  seventh  or  eighth  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Then  commences  the  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  which  comes  away  in  scales  from 
the  face  and  body,  and  in  large  flakes  from 
the  extremities.  It  is  during  this  process 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  contagion  is  to 
be  apprehended,  and,  until  it  is  completed, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  apart  from  tho 
rest  of  the  family  : it  may  be  hastened  by 
tepid  bathing  and  rubbing.  Sometimes, 
with  Scarlet  Fever,  there  is  little  real  ill- 
ness ; the  patient  feels  pret/ty  well,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  would  like  to  leave  the  sick  cham- 
ber; but  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious in  gratifying  such  a wish,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  invalid  and  of  others  ; after  an 
attack  of  this  fever,  as  after  measles,  the 
system  is  peculiary  susceptible  of  morbific 
influences,  and  a chill  taken  at  such  a time 
may  cause  the  most  alarming  results. 

Sometimes  we  have  a great  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms  above  described ; the  throat 
gives  the  first  warning  of  the  attack ; there 
is  stiff  neck,  swelling  of  the  glands,  the 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  becomes  at 
once  of  an  intense  crimson  colour ; there 
are  ash  coloured  spots  about  the  tonsils : 
the  general  eruption  is  of  a deeper  colour, 
and  spreads  more  rapidly,  than  in  the  simple 
kind.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
fessionally termed  Scarlatina  anginosa. 
Then  again  we  have  the  Malignant  form, 
with  the  rash  in  irregular  patches  of  a dusky 
hue  which  sometimes  recedes  and  appears 
again.  There  is  intense  inflammation  of 
;he  throat  at  the  very  outset  with  general 
enlargement  of  the  salivary  glands ; the 
neck  sometimes  swells  to  a great  size ; there 
is  a.  sloughy  ulceration  of  the  throat,  from 
which,  and  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe,  there  comes  an  acrid 
discharge,  causing  excoriation  of  the  nose 
and  lips,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the 
arynx  and  trachea,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
;estinal  canal,  causing  croup,  vomiting,  and 
surging.  The  poisonous  secretion  enters 
into  the  circulation  and  vitiates  the  blood ; 
sometimes  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as 
of  smelling,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  acrid 
matter  coming  in  contact  with,  and  inflam- 
ing,  the  mucous  membrane.  With  this  form 
of  the  disease  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
deal,  and  the  patient  often  sinks  beneath  it 
in  spite  of  the  h«sjt  medical  advice  and 
assistance. 
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Treatment.  At  first  mild  aperients  only 
should  be  given  with  diluted  drinks  and  a 
spare  diet ; the  patient  should  have  plenty 
of  freeh  air ; the  head  should  he  kept  cool 
by  means  of  ice  in  a bladder,  the  hair  being 
cut  close  otf  or  shaved  : the  following  is  a 
good  febrifuge  mixture : — Cai’bonate  of  Am- 
monia 1 drachm ; Solution  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia  2 ounces;  AVater  or  Camphor 
lilixture  6 ounces ; a tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours  ; that  is  for  an  adult ; 
a dessert-spoonful  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
child.  If  the  throat  swells  much  externally 
and  there  are  head  aches,  apply  from  two  to 
four  leeches  ; should  the  weakness  be  great, 
a Blister,  or  hot  Bran  Poultice  must  suffice. 
To  gargle  the  throat,  dissolve  1 drachm  of 
Common  Salt  in  half  a pint  of  water ; with 
children  who  cannot  gargle,  this  may  be  in- 
jected against  the  fauces,  or  up  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a syringe,  or  clastic  gum  bottle. 
When  the  inflammatory  action  has  ceased 
and  the  skin  is  peeling  o'ff,  it  is  necessary  to 
to  take  good  stimulant  and  nutritious  food, 
with  tonics  such  as  Iron  and  Quinine,  un- 
less they  cause  bad  head  symptoms  ; in 
which  case  these  must  be  discontinued,  and 
the  diet  chiefly  depended  on.  AVith  regard  to 
the  more  Alalignant  form  but  little  is  to  be 
done ; the  depressing  effect  of  the  contagious 
poison  upon  the  whole  body,  and  upon  the 
nervous  system  especially,  is  so  great  as  to 
defy  all  active  treatment. 

“If/’ says  Dr.  AVatson,  “we  can  save 
such  patients  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  Wine  and  Bark  to  sustain 
the  flagging  powers  until  the  deadly  agency 
of  the  poison  in  some  measure  passes  away. 
When  the  patient  is  not  killed  by  the  first 
violenee  of  the  contagion,  the  system  is 
reinoculated  with  the  poisonous  secretions 
from  the  throat;  AA^'ine  and  Bark  must  be 
diligently  and  watchfully  given,  the  throat 
injected  or  gargled  (as  above  directed),  and 
the  most  vigilant  care  observed  for  some 
time  should  convalescence  fortunately  en- 
sue.” 

As  a preventive  of  Scarlet  F ever.  Belladonna 
has  been  much  recommended ; its  effect  is 
to  deaden  the  nervous  energy,  and  render 
the  system  less  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 
If  a solution  of  the  Extract  be  made  in  the 
proportion  of  5 grains  in  10  ounces  of  water, 
an  adult  may  take  2 drachms,  and  a child 
from  20  to  30  drops  twice  a day.  Becently 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  has  been  much  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
For  adults  5 grain  doses;  for  children  half 
the  quantity  three  times  a day.  Very  fre- 
quently about  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the 
subsidence  of  this  fever,  we  have  dropsical 


swellings,  with  or  without  cough,  and  great 
lassitude,  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  pain 
in  the  loins,  and  turbid  urine.  All  this  is 
is  often  brought  on  by  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  patient  when  convalescent ; too 
early  a resort  to  solid  indigestible  food  will 
be  likely  to  cause  it,  as  well  as  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp.  For  treatment.^  see  Dropsy. 

Scelotyube  (Greek  skelos,  the  leg,  and 
tyrhe.,  commotion).  Li.crally,  leg  com- 
motion. A contracted  and  palsied  state  of 
the  limbs.  This  is  an  old  term,  and  the 
affection  to  which  it  was  applied  closely 
resembled,  if  it  was  not  identical,  with  our 
sea  scurvy. 

Scheele’s  Green.  A green  pigment, 
consisting  of  the  arsenite  of  copper.  Of  late 
it  has  been  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper-hangings,  and  (as  it  is  thought) 
has  proved  very  prejudicial  to  health,  which 
appears  likel)^,  as  chemical  analysis  has 
detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  fine 
dust  collected  in  rooms  hung  with  this 
bright  green  paper. 

ScHEROMA  (Greek  xeros.,  <iry)*  A dry 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Schneiderian  AIembrane.  Aname  given 
to  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  secretes 
the  mucus  of  the  nose,  from  Schneider,  who 
first  discovered  and  described  it. 

SciAiiOQOGUES  (Greek  sialos  saliva,  and 
ago,  to  expel.) — Substances  which  increase 
the  discharge  of  saliva.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz. : Masticator ies,  or  pungent  sub- 
stances, which  cause  the  increased  flow  of 
saliva  by  external  application  to  the  secre- 
tory vessels,  such  as  tobacco,  mezereum,  «fec., 
and  those  which  produce  the  effect  by  in- 
ternal exhibition  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  as  mercury.  See  Salivation, 

Sciatica  (corrupted  from  the  Greek, 
ischion,  the  hip.)  An  affection  of  the  hip, 
which  if  it  be  not  true  neuralgia,  is  nearly 
allied  to  it.  The  seat  of  this  very  painful 
disease  is  principally  the  sciatic  nerve, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nerves,  and 
passes  out  of  the  pelvis  down  the  thigh  to 
the  ham,  where  it  divides  into  branches, 
and  descends  to  the  lower  pArt  of  the  leg. 
This  nerve  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of 
severe  pain,  it  may  be  along  its  whole  course, 
or  only  a portion  of  it ; perhaps  the  hip  or 
leg  may  be  the  part,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
foot  and  ankle  only.  This  complaint  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  suffering  as  frequently 
to  impair  the  general  health,  and  produce 
great  emaciation.  The  pain  may  continue 
for  a long  while  without  interruption,  or 
come  on  in  paroxysms,  the  latter  being  more 
usually  the  case.  In  some  instances  the 
complaint  is  inflammatory,  and  then  cupping 
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and  leeching  should  he  i-esorted  to,  with 
active  aperients  and  other  depletive  mea- 
sures. But  when  tliis  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  affection  assumes  more  of  a rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  character,  dry  cupping,  with  stimu- 
lating and  anodyne  liniments  rubbed  in 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve  : Extract  of 
Aconite,  1 scruple,  with  Soap  and  Camphor 
Liniment,  of  each  1 ounce ; or  Soap  Lini- 
ment and  Turpentine,  ef[ual  quantities,  with 
about  I drachm  of  Laudanum  to  1 ounce  of 
the  mixture.  Either  of  these  combinations 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  coming  on,  | a grain  of  Mor- 
phine in  solution  should  be  taken,  and  in 
the  intervals,  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  | drachm 
doses  every  four  hours.  Continue  this  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  take  Quinine,  first  in 
grain,  then  in  2 grain  doses,  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  with  Rhubarb  and  Blue  Pill 
every  night  if  required  ; or  the  latter  alone 
about  2 grains,  and  an  ounce  of  Decoction  of 
Aloes  in  the  morning. 

Sometimes  Sciatica  proceeds  from  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  this  case 
notliing  is  so  efficacious  as  Spirits  of  Turpen- 
tine in  about  20  minim  doses,  taken  three 
times  a day  in  Milk,  or  seme  other  bland 
fluid.  In  all  cases  of  Sciatica,  perfect  rest 
is  very  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  as  the 
least  exertion  will  frequently^  bring  on  a 
paroxysm ; moderate  warmth  is  also  a de- 
sideratum. Dr.  Graves  says  that  persons 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  or  lumbago, 
“ ought  always  to  wear  stout  drawers;  the 
waistband  should  be  broad,  and  consist  of  a 
strong,  warm,  and  yet  elastic  material,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  worn  tight  without 
inconvenience.” 

SciLLA  Maritima.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Sea  Onion,  or  Squill  (which  see)  . Its 
active  principle  has  been  called  Scillitina. 

SciRRHTJs  (Greek  sicirros,  hard).  Indu- 
rations, generally  that  which  precedes  the 
ulcerated  state  of  Cancer  (which  see). 
Scirrhoma  and  Scirrhous  are  the  other  terms 
from  this  root  which  are  sometimes  used. 

ScLERiASis  (Greek  skleros,  hard).  Also 
means  a hard  tumour,  or  induration.  (See 
Tumour.) 

Sclerotica  is  the  outermost  or  hardest 
membrane  of  the  eye,  hence  we  have  the 
terms  sclerotic- ectome^  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil ; 
and  sclerotitis.,  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica. 

Scoria  (Greek  skor.,  excrement).  The 
scum,  or  dross  of  metals;  the  refuse  or 
useless  part  of  any  substance. 

Scotoma  (Greek  skotos.,  darkness,  plural 
scotomata).  Dark  appearances  before  the 


eyes,  an  afi'ection  attendant  upon  various 
organic  diseases  of  the  head.  It  is  some- 
tiines  called  Blind  Head. 

Scott’s  Acid  Bath.  A biifh  employed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a remedy  for  jaun- 
dice. It  consists  of  3 ounces  of  diluted 
Aqua  Regia  to  every  gallon  of  water.  The 
acid  ingredient  is  thus  prepared — ]\turiatic 
Acid  3 parts,  and  Nitric  Acid  ;2  parts,  by 
measure  suflicient  to  make  a pint ; to  this 
add  water  a pint. 

Screaming.  It  is  not  uncommon^  for 
nervous  and  hysterical  persons  to  manifest 
their  uneasiness  in  this  way ; and  with  chil- 
dren it  is  very  usual ; nevertheless  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause ; if  it  is  increased  by  any  par-  ( 
ticular  movement  of  the  body  something 
connected  with  the  dress  m.iy  be  the  iu» 
citement,  or  some  internal  injury.  When 
it  is  intermittent,  some  painful  affection  of 
the  chest  or  stomach  may  be  suspected.  If 
it  occurs  during  sleep  it  may  n-ise  from  the 
irritation  of  teething  or  of  wenus,  or  from 
presence  of  indigestive  matter  i ii  the  bowels, 
or  from  the  impression  of  fear  or  terror 
made  on  the  mind  by  some  ficuful  scene  or 
ghostly  story.  Incipient  disease  of  the  brain 
may  also  give  rise  to  fits  of  screaming. 
Sometimes  with  children  it  is  a mere  habit 
which  requires  checking ; suc'>,  too,  is  the 
case  not  unfrequently  with  we  k and  foolish 
women,  who  encourage  the  ) abit,  instead 
of  doing,  as  they  ought,  all  they  can  to  stop 
it.  No  remedies  can  be  ]u-escribed  for 
screaming,  as  these  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  causes,  which  are  various. 

ScROBicuLUS  Cordis  (Latiru  deminutive 
of  scrohs,  a depression).  The  slight  de- 
pression observable  just  below  the  ensiform. 
cartilage,  commonly  called  the  Pit  of  the 

Stomach.  ^ s -r, 

Scrofula  (Latin  scrofa.,  a sow).  Pro- 
bably so  called  because  swine  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  it.  This  is  a disease  characterised 
by  a chronic  swelling  of  the  absorbent 
glands,  which  tend  slowly  to  imperfect 
suppuration.  It  is  sometimes  called  struma^ 
and  a person  so  affected  is  said  to  be  stru- 
mous. The  French  call  it  ecrouelles.,  which 
in  Scotland  has  been  corrupted  into_  “the 
cruels.”  Our  popular  name  for  it  is  the 
King's  Evil  (which  see).  In  horses  this 
affection  is  called  Farcy.  Scrofula  is  a dis- 
eased condition  of  the  system,  or  rather  the 
constitution  ; it  is  characterised  by  want  of 
power,  or  tone.  Its  more  prominent  symp- 
toms are  the  formation  of  indolent  tumours 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  com- 
monly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and 
under  the  skin ; after  awliile  these  suppurate, 
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and  discharge  a thick  cheesy  matter.  A 
Bcrofnlous  person  has  generally  a puffy  un- 
healthy appearance  about  the  face ; the  upper 
lip  is  thick  and  tumid,  the  belly  promi- 
nent; there  is  frequent  discharge  from  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ; a predisposition  to 
catarrh  and  swelled  tonsils,  often  causing 
a liuskiness  in  the  voice. 

Tlie  digestive  functions  are  imperfectly 
performed,  consequently  the  bowels  are  irre- 
gular ; the  skin  is  seldom  free  from  some 
kind  of  eruption,  and  there  is  listlessness 
and  want  of  energy  about  the  whole  mauner 
and  appearance  of  the  person  so  affected. 
Scrofula  is  among  the  commonest  of  here- 
ditary taints,  the  children  of  scrofulous 
parents  are  seldom  free  from  it,  and  we  find 
such  especially  among  the  lower  classes — 
pallid,  puffy,  dull  and  inanimate  creatures, 
with  a dry,  harsh  skin,  grievously  full  of 
blemishes,  and  a mind  almost  a blank. 
Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  we  find  a scro- 
fulous child,  whose  want  of  bodily  power 
and  activity  suems  to  be  compensated  by  a 
remarkably  quick  and  intelligent  mind ; but 
this  is  quite  tue  exception  to  the  rule ; and, 
very  often  in  such  cases,  it  may  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  extra  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  development  of  the  mental  powers 
of  those  who  are  deficient  in  muscular 
energy. 

Scrofula  commonly  first  shows  itself  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3 and  7 ; but  not  always 
in  those  early  stages  of  life.  Sometimes  in 
those  who  have  the  taint,  it  may  lie  dormant 
until  after  the  age  of  puberty,  waiting,  as 
it  were,  for  some  incitement  to  call  it  forth. 
A slight  cold,  unwholesome  food,  bad  air,  or 
a variety  of  other  causes,  may  have  this 
effect.  Very  few  persons,  however,  really 
die  of  Scrofula;  the  ascertained  proportion 
is  about  8 in  100,000 ; but  sci’ofulous  jmr- 
Eons  often  die  of  diseases  which  attack  and 
overcome  them,  more  readily  and  easily,  on 
account  of  the  vitiated  and  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  system.  Children  who  aro 
brought  up  by  hand,  or  even  by  a wmt  nurse, 
are  more  liable  to  Scrofula  than  those  suc- 
kled by  the  mother;  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  such  are  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  warmly  clothed,  well  supplied  with  pure 
fresh  air,  and  kept  from  all  influences  which 
might  tend  to  develope  the  tendency  of  a 
scrofulous  condition,  which  in  all  probability 
they  have. 

_ As  tu  the  proper  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion, we  cannot  recommend  the  once-popular 
remedy,  the  touch  of  a king.  The  more 
rational  course  is  to  give  plenty  of  nutri- 
ment, adapted  to  age,  but  not  to  overfeed. 


Give  plenty  of  animal  food,  with  a moderate 
proportion  of  vegetables  and  fruit : plenty 
of  milk,  a little  beer,  and  wine.  Assist 
the  digestive  powers,  if  necessary,  with 
mild  aperients,  Rhubarb  and  Grey  Powders  i 
give  tonics.  Steel  Wine  and  Quinine  (alter- 
nately, week  by  week,  Avith  Cod  Liver  Oil) 
occasionally  changing  the  above  for  some 
other  tonic.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  with 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  is  likely  to  be  service- 
able : or  Iodide  of  Iron,  in"  the  form  of  a 
syrup.  There  should  also  be  sea-  bathing 
once  or  twice  a Aveek ; and  if  the  glands  of 
the  neck  are  much  sAvollen,  they  should  be 
brushed  over  with  Tincture  of  Iodine,  or 
rubbed  with  Iodine  Ointment. 

Scrofulous  Swellings  of  the  Knee  and 
Hip-joint  (for  treatment,  see  those  heads). 
According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  this  may  be 
summed  up  in  a sentence; — “Good  food, 
good  air,  good  clothing,  good  exercise.” 

ScROFULAiiiA  Nodosa.  The  scientific 
name  for  the  Knotty-rooted  Pigwort,  Avhich 
deriAms  its  first  scientific  name  from  being 
employed  in  scrofula;  it  is  also  used  to 
make  a fomentation  for  piles. 


Scrotum.  The  skin  Avhich  envelopes  the 
testes.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  a more 
restricted  sense ; that  is,  to  signify  the  lon- 
gitudinal line  Avhich  divides  the  testes  into 
two  equal  parts.  This  part  is  liable  to 
several  diseases,  such  as  Cancer  (which  see), 
and  Hernia  or  Rupture  of  the  Scrotum, 
Avhich  is  called  by'  those  of  the  profession 
Scrotocele. 

Scurf,  commonly  called  Bandrijf.  This 
is  an  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  skin, 
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which  comes  away  in  light  flakes  or  scales ; 
it  is  disagreeable  but  not  at  all  dangerous, 
and  only  requires  proper  attention  to  keep 
it  from  being  unsightly.  It  chiefly  occurs 
in  the  liead,  but  persons  of  delicate  skins 
liave  it  also  on  the  face  sometimes.  The 
children  of  the  poor,  who  have  a prejudice 
against  removing  the  scales,  frequently 
have  most  fllthy  and  disgusting  heads  in 
consequence.  I'he  loose  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle  should  always  be  removed,  but  with 
(iare  and  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
skin  beneath.  The  scalp  should  be  regu- 
larly washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  a 
simple  ointment  or  pomatum  applied ; should 
it  be  obstinate,  Red  Precipitate  Ointment 
may  be  rubbed  lightly  upon  the  scaly  parts 
once  a day,  or  the  whole  scalp  may  be 
wu'-hed  with  an  alkaline  lotion,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  of  Erasmus  "Wilson,  of 
2 ounces  of  Solution  of  Caustic  Potash  to  a 
pint  of  Rain  Water. 

Scuiivv  scorbutus) . A term  pro- 

bably derived  from  the  Sclavonic  word  S6‘or(^, 
with  a Latin  termination  ; it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Banish  schorbert,  and  scorbeck, 
signifying  sore  mouth — and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Scurvy  on  the  gums  gives  some 
show  of  probability  to  this  derivation. 

The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  great 
debility,  a pale  complexion,  with  bloated 
skin,  and  livid  spots  about  it  here  and  there ; 
soft,  spongy  gums,  with  offensive  breath ; 
swellings  on  the  legs,  and  hoemorrhages  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  bowels  ; the  stools  and 
urine  are  very  foetid ; and,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  livid  spots  on  the  skin  enlarge 
and  deepen  in  colour,  until  they  resemble 
bruises,  from  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissues ; the  sldn  also  becomes  dry 
and  rough,  and  of  an  uniform  dusky  hue  : 
the  debility  increases,  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  constipation  of  bowels, 
and  disinclination  to  take  any  kind  of 
nourishment,  so  that  eventually,  unless 
the_ disease  jdelds  to  medical  treatment,  the 
patient  dies  of  exhaustion. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  course  of  a bad  at- 
tack of  Scurvy.  Of  course,  lighter  ones  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  severe  ones  in 
v,'hich  the  proper  remedies  are  employed  in 
time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  origin  of  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  fatigue,  cold,  moisture,  and* impure  air, 
and  chiefly  with  a deprivation  of  vegetable 
food,  £^nd  eating  too  exclusively  salt  provi- 
sions. 

From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  a libe- 
ral diet  of  fresh  meat  and  succulent  vege- 
tables should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  Let 
the  patient  have  plenty  of  open  air  exercise 


and  tepid  bathing ; drinking  saline  and 
chalybeate  waters,  especially  those  of  Ilar- 
rowgate,  will  be  serviceable ; and  if  vege- 
tables cannot  be  procured,  a portion  of  Lime 
or  Lemon  Juice  should  be  taken  daily.  Mild 
aperient  medicines  will  also  be  required, 
and,  in  many  cases,  tonics  ; preparations  of 
Soda  are  the  best,  with  bitter  infusion.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  in  this  disease  the 
blood  is  deficient  in  Potash,  therefore  this  sub- 
stance should  be  among  the  remedies  admi- 
nistered— either  the  Bi-carbonate,  Chlorate, 
or  Tartrate  will  do  ; a drachm  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  Avater  should  be  taken  daily. 
Commonly  Scurvy,  if  not  very  bad,  can  be 
cured  by  dietary  measures  alone.  In  the 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  prisons  of 
Perth,  in  1846,  the  addition  of  Milk,  and, 
in  some  cases,  Meat,  to  the  usual  allowance, 
arrested  the  disease.  IMalt  liquor  is  good 
for  those  affected  Avith  Scurvy ; of  Lemon 
Juice,  I a pint  should  be  given  every  day, 
pure,  or  diluted  with  water : this  appears  to 
be  almost  a specific,  fcAv  cases  i-esisting  its 
influence. 

ScuTiFoiiM  (Latin  scMto,  a shield).  Shaped 
like  a shield.  A term  applied  to  the  car- 
tilage of  the  sternum  or  chest.  See  Xiphoid. 

ScYBALUM  (Greek  skybalon^  excrement). 
A term  applied  to  the  small  indurated  balls 
into  which  the  faeces  become  converted  after 
long  retention  in  the  colon. 

Sea.  This  is  a subject  Avhich  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  branches — Sea 
air.  Sea  bathing,  and  Sea  sickness.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  tAvo  first  upon  health 
Ave  have  several  times  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  our  remarks  upon  the  several 
diseases  in  which  they  are  beneficial, 
and  under  such  heads  as  Air.,  Climate.,  &c,, 
(which  see) ; also  Bathing.  One  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  Avho  resort  to  the 
sea-side,  for  the  sake  of  the  purer  and  more 
bracing  atmosphere  Avhich  prevails  there, 
viz.,  that  invalids  are  likely  to  derive  more 
benefit  from  the  fresh  sea  breezes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
sea  than  close  to  it.  The  residence  of  such 
should  be  on  a hill  sloping  down  to  the 
shore.  On  the  same  level  as  the  sea,  the  air 
is  often  rendered  somcAvhat  impure  by  the 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  Avhich 
is  left  by  each  receding  tide. 

On  the  last  of  the  three  heads  of  this  suK 
ject  Ave  shall  speak  fully  Avhen  we  come  to 
treat  of  Sickness. 

Sea  Tang,  or  Sea  "Wback.  These  are  the 
common  names  of  a kind  of  fuci,  or  sea- 
Aveecl,  sometimes  called  the  YelloAV  Bladder 
Wrack,  or  Sea  Oak,  Latin  Quercus  Marina^ 
&c.  Roasted  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has 
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been  givcn_  with  good  eftect  in  scrofula, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  plant  contains  soda  and  iodine,  and  was 
formerly  a good  deal  used  for  cataplasms. 

Seaiichixo.  Technically  applied  to  the 
operation  of  introducing  a metallic  instru- 
ment, through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  a Calculus  (which  see.) 

Sebaceous  (Latin  suet).  A torm 

applied  to  glands  or  follicles  which  secrete 
an  unctuous  matter.  They  are  situated  in 
the  skin,  and  are  most  numerous  about  the 
face  and  nose.  Sometimes  the  orifices  of 
these  glands  become  black,  and  then  they 
give  to  the  face  a very  unsightly  appear- 
ance; on  squeezing  the  skin  around  them 
the  fatty  matter  oozes  out  in  the  shape  of 
a small  worm  with  a black  head,  and  this  it 
is  popularly  thought  to  be  ; but  although 
the  matter  itself  is  really  not  a creature,  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  habitat  of  a 
minute  parasitic  worm,  which,  according  to 
Jfr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  varies  in  size  from 
l-64th  to  l-135th  of  an  inch.  Its  shape  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


There  are  usually  two,  but  often  more, 
in  the  sebaceous  contents  of  each  follicle. 
Tliey  are  said  to  exist  in  the  most  healthy 
skins,  although  they  do  not  cause  any  irrita- 
tion and  annoyance,  unless  they  become 
unduly  numerous.  The  formation  of  mat- 
ter w'hich  constitutes  a common  pimple  is 
the  result  of  inflammation  proceeding  from 
this  cause.  To  prevent  such  a result  as  this, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  unsightly  “ black 
heads,”  the  face  should  be  frequently  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a 
towel.  Sometimes  their  appearance  is  at- 
tended with  disorder  of  the  stomach,  which 
requires  attention. 

Sebaeic  Acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from 
hog’s  lard,  and  SCbai  is  a neutral  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a base. 

Secalt  Cornutum.  The  Latin  name  for 
Ergot  of  Eye  (which  see). 

Secretions  (Latin  secerno,  to  separate). 

A.  product  secreted  or  separated  by  a pecu- 
iiar'process  from  the  blood.  Under  the  term 
Secretions  we  generally  include  all  secreted 
products  whether  they  be  Excretions^  that 
is,_  matter  separated  by  animal  bodies,  and 
rejected  on  account  of  their  noxious  qualities:  ' 
as  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  the 
fceccs  from  the  intestines,  the  urine  from 
the  bladder,  the  perspiration  from  the  skin, 


&c. ; or  whether  they  be  Secretions  pro» 
perl}^  so  called,  which  are  matters  separate^ 
and  not  rejected,  but  retained  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  subordidate  actions  in 
the  living  system  such  as  the  bile,  the 
gastric  juice,  the  saliva,  &c. 

Secundines  (Latin  secundus^  second). 
A technical  term  for  the  after-birth  in  child 
delivery,  consisting  of  the  placenta  and  its 
membranes.  See  Labour. 

Sedatives  (Latin  sedo.^  to  allay).  Sub- 
stances which  occasion  a temporary  stimu- 
lus, which  is  followed  by  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  generally  by  torpor  or 
sleep.  Prussic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  wliich  can  be  cited 
of  a true  sedative.  Opium  and  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  wrongly  so  called. 
See  Narcotics 

Segmoid  (Greek  sigma.,  or  the  letter  x, 
and  eidos  likeness).  Eesembling  the  lettei 
x ; applied  to  the  flexure  of  the  colon, 
where  it  forms  a double  curve  in  the  iliac 
region ; and  to  the  semicircular  valves 
which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  of  the  aorta. 

Seidlitz.  The  name  of  a Bohemian 
spa,  whose  waters  owe  their  aperient  quality 
to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of 
which  100  grains  are  said  to  be  contained  in 
every  pint  of  the  water,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  cooling  aperient  drink  taken 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Seidlitz 
Powders.  These  consist  generally  of  2 
drachms  of  Eochelle  Salts,  2 scruples  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  first  in  about 
half  a pint  of  water  ; then  add  \ a dwchm 
of  Tartaric  Acid,  and  drink  while  efier- 
vescing.  There  is  no  saline  aperierAt  so 
pleasant  to  take  as  this. 

Selenium  (Greek  selene,  the  moon).  An 
elementary  body  extracted  by  Berzelius 
from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun.  According  to 
l)r.  Prout,  it  constitutes  the  link  between 
sulphur  and  the  metals : from  it  is  obtained 
Selenious  Aeid,  which  contains  100  parts  of 
Selenium  and  40  of  oxygen ; Selenic  Acid 
containing  60  parts  of  oxygen  to  100  of 
Selenium ; and  Selinuretted  Hydrogen,  a 
foetid  gas  containing  2.5  of  hydrogen  to 
100  parts  of  Selenium.  The  medical  pro- 
perties of  this  substance  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  tested. 

Sella  Equina — Sphenoidis  and  Turcica 
(Latin  sella,  a seat).  These  are  all  desig- 
nations of  the  sphenoid  bone,  resembling  a 
Turkish  saddle. 

Seltzer  Water.  This  is  a purgative 
mineral  water  which  owes  its  active  pro- 
perties to  the  presence  of  4 grains  of  Sub- 
carbonate  of  Soda,  2 of  Subcarbonate  of 
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Magnesia,  and  20  of  Murif.te  of  Soda,  in  20 
ounces  of  water  impregnated  with  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas.  It  is  useful  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia  and  gravel : to  those  in  good 
health  but  little  good  can  result  from  the 
habitual  use  of  it. 

Semen  (Latin  sero,  to  sow).  This  is  a 
name  applied  not  only  to  vegetable  seeds 
but  also  to  the  peculiar  vivifying  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  testes. 

Semeiology  (Greek  aemeion,  a sign). 
That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  signs  of  diseases. 

Senega  (so  called  from  its  use  by  the 
Senegaroo  Indians  as  a remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake.)  This  is  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Folygalacece^  it  is  commonly 
called  Snakeroot. 

Seneqine  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
Senega,  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
Folygala. 

Semi  (Latin  for  semis,  half).  A prefix  of 
several  surgical  terms,  such  as  Semi- cir- 
cular Canals,  three  canals  of  the  internal 
ear,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  opening 
into  the  vestibule  (see  Ear) ; Semi-  Cupium, 
a half  bath,  or  one  that  reaches  only  to  the 
hips ; it  is  called  by  the  French  demibain 
(aee'Eaths) ; Semi-lunar  Ganglia,  two  gan- 
glia situated  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  on  a 
level  with  the  cceliac  artery ; Semi-lunar 
Notch,  an  indentation  in  the  form  of  a half 
moon,  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  Scapula  (which  seef ; 


Semi-lunar  Valves,  three  semi-circula? 
valves  which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pnlmo* 
nary  artery ; Semi-memhranos\is,  a muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischia,  and  inserted 
into  the  tibia;  it  is  the  Semi-nervosus  of 
Wilson,  and  bends  the  thigh  (which  see). 

Semola  and  Semolina.  These  arc  fari- 
naceous preparations,  both  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  gluten,  and  therefore 
highly  nutritious  ; the  former  of  the  two  is 
the  invention  of  the  eminent  chemist  j\Jr. 
Bullock;  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  glnten 
of  wheat  freed  from  the  starchy  constituents 
of  the  grain ; in  its  nourishing  powers  it 
approaches  very  near  to  animal  food.  Se- 
molina is  prepared  from  a Itussian  grain; 
a very  similar  substance,  but  lately  been 
sold  under  the  name  of  Manna  Croup. 

Senna.  A name  commonly  applied  to 
the  dried  leaflets  of  several  species  of  Cassia 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosec,  Avhich  are 
found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  India.  But 
that  which  is  considered  as  the  true  officinal 
Senna  is  the  produce  of  the  Cassia  Lanceo- 
lata  and  C.  Ohovata. 

This  is  commonly  called  Alexandrine 
Senna,  from  the  port  at  which  it  is  shipped, 
but  it  is  collected  far  in  the  interior  of 
Upper  Egypt  beyond  Sienne ; it  is  com- 
monly adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  two 
or  three  other  plants,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  their  greater  length 
and  thickness,  the  absence  of  visible  lateral 
nerves  on  the  under  side,  and  their. lighter 
colour;  some  of  them  by  their  downy  sur- 
face, their  unbranched  lateral  nerves  run- 
ning nearly  in  parallel  lines,  and  by  their 
being  usually  folded  lengtlnvays;  this  adul- 
teration, which  is  always  found  more  or  less 
in  the  kind  of  Senna  here  spoken  of,  is 
technically  called  Argel.  The  Tripoli  Senna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  C.  Mithiopica, 
is  said  to  be  collected  chiefly  at  Fezzan';  it 
is  smaller  and  more  broken  than  the  other 
kinds,  the  leaflets  being  more  thin  and 
fragile ; they  are  naturally,  too,  of  a more 
blunt  rounded  form,  and  as  generally  im- 
ported are  mucli  mixed  with  stalks  and 
pieces  of  fibre.  Indian  Senna  is  the  pro- 
duce of  C.  Elongata ; it  comes  mostly  from 
Arrbia,  but  is  shipped  at  East  Indian  ports; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  by 
its  long  narrow  leaflets;  it  is  considered  the 
best  kind. 

The  purgative  properties  of  Senna  are 
well  known,  and  it  is  the  most  commonly 
employed  of  all  cathartics ; it  is  sure  in  its 
operation,  but  rather  heating,  and  apt  to 
gripe  and  cause  nausea ; therefore  an  aroma- 
tic should  generally  be  given  -with  it.  It 
should  not  be  administered  when  there  is 
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irritation  and  fever  ; nor  during  pregnancy, 
nor  the  existence  of  piles.  It  may  be  given 
to  children  and  elderly  persons  quite  safel}q 
when  a tolerably  active  purge  is  required, 
and  it  is  well  to  combine  a saline  aperient 
with  it,  as  in  Black  Draught  (which  see). 
The  powdered  Leaves  are  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  administered ; the  dose  varies  from  k 
a drachm  to  2 drachms  ; the  Confection,  a 
mild  laxative,  commonly  called  Lenative 
Electuary,  from  1 to  4 drachms  ; the  Syrup, 
a good  preparation  for  young  children,  from 
1 to  2 drachms ; Tincture,  from  1 to  4 
drachms;  Compound  Infusion,  an  excellent 
I'amily  medicine,  from  1 to  3 ounces.  It 
may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Senna  Leaves, 
4 drachms  ; llaisins  (stoned),  1 ounce  ; Gin- 
ger (bruised),  2 drachms  ; Boiling  Water,  a 
pint ; macenite  four  hours  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.  A table  spoonful  of  brandy 
will  add  to  its  stomachic  properties,  and 
make  it  keep  better  ; but,  if  for  young  chil- 
dren, this  had  better  not  be  added.  The 
Infusion  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place. 

Senses.  These  are  the  faculties  by  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
our  bodies,  and  with  certain  properties  and 
states  of  external  things,  such  as  their  colour, 
taste,  odour,  size,  form,  density,  &c.  The 
senses  are  five  in  number,  viz.  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  smell,  and  touch  (all  of  which 
see).  They  have  been  well  called  the  “ five 
gateways  of  knowledge.”  Their  messen- 
gers, which  convey  all  impressions  to  the 
brain,  are  the  Kerves  (which  see) ; to  this 
head  we  may  also  refer  for  Sensation  and 
Sensibility. 

SErric  (Greek  to  putrify).  Kelating 
to  Futrefaction  (which  see).  Antiseptics 
are  substances  which  retard  putrefaction. 

Sepia  OrnciNALis.  The  scientific  name 


of  the  cuttle  fish,  the  bone  of  which  is  used 
a dentifrice. 

Septum  (Latin  sepes,  a hedge) . Literally 
an  enclosure,  or  fenced  place ; hence  the 
term  Seyotum  Cordis,  the  fleshy  substance 
which  separates  the  right  from  tho  left  ven- 


tricle of  the  heart ; this  is  sometimes  called 
S.  auriculorum.  The  partition  separating 
the  anterior  Cornua  of  the  brain  is  termed 
S.  lucidum  ; and  the  cartilaginous  partition 
of  the  nostrils  S.  narium. 

Sequestrum  (Latin  sequestro,  to  sever). 
The  portion  of  bone  which  becomes  de- 
tached in  necrosis. 

Sequela  (Lniin  sequor,  to  follow).  Mor- 
bid affections  which  follow  certain  diseases, 
and  appear  to  be  a natural  consequence  of 
them ; as  the  form  of  dropsy  termed  anasarca, 
after  scarlatina,  &c. 

Seriasis.  (Greek  seros,  a cavity.)  An 
affliction  described  by  Paulus  as  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  cerebrum,  in  which  the 
brain  is  said  sometimes  to  mortify  in  three 
days ; it  is  so  called,  because  the  bones 
about  the  fontanelle,  or  sometimes  tho  mem- 
brane only,  are  depressed  or  drawn  in,  leav- 
ing a cavity.  (See  Brain.) 

Serpentaria.  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Aristolochiaeece,  called  in  America, 
Virginian  Snake  Root.  The  root  is  the  part 
used  ; it  is  in  the  form  of  slender  fibres, 
with  knotted  heads.  Serpentary,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  is  an  aromatic  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  in  large  doses  causing  nausea 
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It  is  still  sometimes  administered,  with  sti- 
mulants and  diaphoretics,  in  typhoid  and 
other  fevers  of  an  exhaustive  character. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30 
grains ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 to  2 ounces ; 
of  the  Tincture,  from  1 to  3 drachms. 

Serpigo  (Latin  serpo,  to  creep.)  A name 
sometimes  given  to  ringworm  or  tetter,  from" 
its  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
See  Herpes. 

Serratus  (Latin  serra^  a saw) . A name 
given  to  three  muscles  on  account  of  their 
gagged,  or  saw-like  form  ; they  are  S.  mag- 
iiuSy  S.  posticus  superior^  and  8.p.  inferior; 
the  first  of  which  brings  the  scapula  for- 
ward, and  is  a muscle  of  inspiration ; the 
second  raises  the  ribs,  and  thus  dilates  the 
thorax ; and  the  last  depresses  the  low'er 
ribs,  and  draws  them  backwards. 

Serre-N^ud.  An  instrument,  consisting 
of  a long  narrow  round  piece  of  silver,  ter- 
minating at  the  end  with  a little  round  hole, 
like  the  eye  of  a needle,  and  at  the  other  in 
a kind  of  groove  or  notch ; it  was  formerly 
much  used  in  applying  ligatures,  but  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  a more  convenient 
contrivance. 

Serum.  The  thin  transparent  part  of 
the  blood  which  may  be  obtained  after  the 
f rassamentum  has  separated  by  coagulation ; 
it  is  of  a pale  straw  colour,  with  a greenish 
cast,  and  a slight  saline  taste.  (See  Blood.) 
The  above  terra  is  also  applied  to  the  thin 

f»arts  of  milk  (see  Whey) ; and  to  the  lymph- 
ike  fluid  secreted  by  certain  membranes  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  pericardium,  perito- 
neum, pleuritis,  which  are  denominated 
serous  membranes. 

Sesamoid  (Greek  sesame,  an  Indian  bean) . 
The  designation  of  small  bones  resembling 
a bean  in  shape,  found  at  the  roots  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  the  great 
toe. 

SEsaui  (contracted  from  the  Latin  se- 
inisque,  and  a half).  A prefix  denoting  the 
the  quantity  and  a half  more.  Hence  the 
term  sometimes  used  in  prescriptions,  ses- 
enncice  for  sesqui  tincia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a half,  &c. 

Seta  (Latin  for  a bristle).  Hence  the 
name  given  to  the  Horse-hair  worm,  or 
Gordius,  Seta  equina.  The  Laplanders  are 
subject  to  a disease  which  they  call  ullen,  or 
hotine,  and  which  they  attribute  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  worm  in  the  stagnant  water  of 
their  qiarshes  and  ditches. 

Seton  (from  the  above  root),  is  a kind  of 
issue  commonly  made  with  a flat  needle, 
threaded  with  silk,  or  a thin  strip  of  gutta- 
percha ; formerly  horse-hair  was  employed, 
nence  the  above  name.  To  form  a Seton  it 


is  only  necessary  to  pinch  up  a fold  of  tlui 
skin  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  to 
ass  through  the  base  of  the  fold  the  flat 
eton-needle,  armed  with  silk  or  other  suit- 
able material,  which  must  be  left  in  the 
opening  with  an  end  hanging  out  on  each 
side.  A few  days  after  this  operation  has 
been  performed  there  will  probably  be  a dis- 
charge of  thick  matter,  which  will  have  to 
be  kept  up  for  some  time.  This  matter  must 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  on  the  part, 
or  it  will  become  very  offensive  and  irritat- 
ing • it  should  be  carefully  washed  otf  twe 
or  three  times  a day,  and  a dressing  of  sini- 
pie  cerate  applied.  At  each  dressing  the  silk 
in  the  Seton  should  be  gently  moved  from 
side  to  side,  to  keep  up  the  inflammatory 
action,  and  consequent  discharge,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  the  desired  relief  may  be 
obtained.  A Seton  is  most  commonly  applietl 
in  the  neck,  to  relieve  alarming  head  symp- 
toms. It  requires  to  be  kept  open  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time ; if  it  shows  a dis- 
position to  heal  before  the  end  is  attained, 
a little  Savine  Ointment,  or  Blister  Salve 
should  be  smeared  over  the  silk  and  dra\\  n 
into  the  cuts.  See  Issue. 

Sex.  As  any  physiologist  might  expect, 
this  element  exercises  a marked  effect  upon 
individual  health.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
male,  where  there  is  greater  tone  and  power, 
and  increased  activity  by  his  occupation  and 
habits,  there  is  a particular  liability  to  in- 
flammatory diseases.  In  the  female,  where 
there  is  greater  delicacy  of  frame  and  laxity 
of  fibre,  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  those 
of  a nervous  character.  In  connection  with 
childbirth,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a 
pregnancy  in  which  the  child  is  a male  is 
likely  to  be  more  prolonged  than  if  of  the 
opposite  Sex.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
number  of  the  sexes  born,  we  find  that  the 
average  of  Europe  gives  106  boys  to  100 
girls,  and,  according  to  Quetelet,  with  mar- 
ried couples,  the  more  the  father’s  age  e.x- 
ceeds  the  mother’s,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  male  children  bom.  As  a general 
rule,  females  require  smaller  doses  of  medi- 
cine than  males. 

Shampooing.  A name  given  in  the  East 
to  an  operation  which  consists  in  pressing 
the  joints  and  rubbing  the  limbs,  so  as  to 
mitigate  pain,  and  restore  vigour  and  tone 
to  the  parts.  It  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  hot  bath,  and  is  thought  to  be  useful  in 
rheumatic  affections,  sprains,  &c. 

Shell  Fish.  These  are  generally  indi- 
gestible, and  some,  like  the  mussel,  are  even 
poisonous  at  times.  See  Fish,  Poisons. 

Sherry.  This  is  a dry,  strong  wine, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Xeres  in  Spain, 
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whence  mucR  of  it  comes.  When  pure,  as 
imported,  it  contains  rather  more  than  19 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  has  not  the  astrin- 
gency  of  Port  wine,  and  generally  agrees 
better  with  invalids.  If  good,  it  is  nearly, 
or  quite  free  from  acid. 

Shingles.  (Probably  a corruption  of  the 
Latin  term  cingulum^  a girdle.)  This  is  a 
popular  name  for  a disease  of  the  skin,  which 
is  a variety  of  Herpes.  The  eruptioa, 
which  consists  of  vesicles  in  distinct  clus- 
ters, upon  inflamed  bases,  that  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  margin  of  each  cluster,  is 
generally  preceded  by  such  constitutional 
symptoms  as  loss  of  appetite,  head  ache, 
cold  chills,  sickness,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
Sometimes  there  is  heat  and  pricking  in  the 
skin,  and  a sensation  as  though  hot  needles 
were  thrust  into  it ; or  there  may  be  a deep 
seated  pain  in  the  chest.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  no  warning  of  this 
kind,  and  he  is  first  made  aware  of  the 
affection  by  the  ajipearance  of  red  patches, 
with  small  elevations,  clustered  together  ; 
tlicse  gradually  enlarge,  and  become  clear 
and  glassy,  being  filled  with  a colourless 
lymph,  whicii  first  turns  milky,  and  then 
concretes  into  scabs.  As  the  crusts  fall  off, 
and  the  eruption  disa])pears  at  one  part,  it 
frequently  shows  itself  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  so  graditilly  creeps  all  over  the 
skin  ; sometimes  there  is  a free  discharge 
and  ulceration.  In  some  cases  the  clusters 
of  eruption  begin  at  the  loins,  and  extend 
downwards  to  the  thighs  and  legs ; very 
commonly  they  form  a sort  of  band  round 
the  waist,  and  hence,  probably,  the  name 
given  to  the  disea.se.  From  the  12th  to  the 
1 ith  day  is  the  time  at  which  the  scabs,  if  a 
cluster,  may  be  expected  to  fall  off,  leaving 
the  skin  beneath  red  and  tender,  with  little 
indented  rings,  where  the  vesicles  have  been. 
Generally  the  disease  runs  its  course  in 
about  three  weeks ; it  is  not  contagious,  and 
may  attack  the  same  person  more  than  once. 
Young  persons  between  12  and  25  years  of 
age,  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, which,  however,  sometimes  attacks 
aged  people.  Summer  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  when  it  most  prevails ; the  cause  of 
it  is  not  very  clear ; probably  it  may  arise 
from  sudden  changes  of  .temporature,  and 
chills  taken  when  in  a heated  state.  For 
treatment  we  should  recommend  aperients 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  with  a light 
and  nutritious  diet ; effervescing  draughts, 
made  with  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  instead  of 
Soda ; if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is 
much  pain,  take  Dover’s  Powder  at  bed- 
time, from  5 to  10  grains,  according  to  age  ; 
bathe  the  eruptions  with  Goulard  Water, 


and  dress  them,  when  discharging.  With 
Zinc  Ointment,  spread  upon  lint ; old  per- 
sons will  require  tonics  and  change  of  air, 
but  the  young  generally  get  over  it  without 
this  ; although,  for  all,  a little  strengthen- 
ing medicine  is  desirable. 

Shivering.  This  is  probably  a nervous 
sensation ; it  is  symptomatic  of  cold  and 
the  approach  of  fever,  and  sometimes  of  the 
formation  of  matter  or  pus  within  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  which  is  a consequence 
of  inflammatory  disease.  When  Shivering 
amounts  to  actual  chattering  of  the  teeth 
and  shaking  of  the  limbs,  it  is  termed  Rigor., 
(which  see). 

Shock.  This,  in  medical  language,  sig- 
nifies the  depressing  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system  and  the  constitution  generally,  of 
severe  bodily  pain  or  injury.  Its  effects 
may  be  either  temporary  or  lasting,  and  it 
will  be  severe,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  cause,  as  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  part  or  organ  through  which  it 
is  received.  Thus,  a comparatively  slight 
blow  on  any  part  where  there  is  a consider- 
able collection  of  nerves  closely  interlaced, 
as  about  the  heart,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  the  neck,  will  be  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate Shock,  which  sometimes  proveii 
fatal.  Great,  too,  is  the  depression  of  sys- 
tem which  follows  a blow  on  the  head,  and 
injuries  where  there  is  extensive  laceration 
and  hmmorrhage ; and  surgical  operations, 
of  which  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
hazards  before  the  introduction  of  the  use 
of  chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  to  pro- 
duce insensibility. 

A person  who  has  suffered  a Shock  should 
be  treated  precisely  as  though  he  had  fainted, 
or  become  insensible  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  Stimulants  by  the  mouth,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  swallowed,  should  be  admi- 
nistered, but  cautiously — for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  after  depression  we  have 
reaction  ; and  inflammatory  action  may 
run  more  high  after  a Shock  than  before  it. 
During  the  first  stage  of  a Shock,  ail  injudi- 
cious movements  and  interterence  should  be 
prevented.  Let  the  patient  remain  quies- 
cent for  a time,  or  the  very  means  taken 
for  restoration  may  prove  fatal  to  hopes  of 
recovery.  See  Fainting. 

Shoulder.  This  part  of  the  human 
frame  is  composed  of  three  bones,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut ; the  shoulder- 
blade  or  scapula  (1) ; the  collar-bone  or 
clavicle  (2) ; and  the  arm-bone  or  humerus 
(3) ; to  explain  more  clearly  the  anatomy  ot 
the  part,  we  give  the  upper  ribs  (4,  4)  ; the 
cup  of  the  scapula  is  marked  by  5 ; into  this 
the  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  fits  in 
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a way  as  to  allow  of  a free  tnovement 
pf  tlie  lower  joint  of  the  arm,  which  owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  cup  is  very  liable 
to  Dislocation^  (which  see) . By  means  of  the 
collar-boae  which  springs  from  the  chest- 
bone  (6)  at  one  end,  and  is  attached  at  the 
other  to  the  projection  of  the  shoulder- 


blade,  the  Shoulders  are  extended,  or  as  it 
is  generally  called  “squared,”  and  this 
gives  that  wide  appearance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  which  is  in  fact  the  nar- 
rowest part,  the  whole  shape  of  it  being 
conical.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
clavicle  it  is  one  of  the  bones  most  liable  to 
Fracture,  (which  see.)  A glance  at  the  dia- 
gram will  show  how  admirably  adapted  is 
the  whole  structure  of  this  part  to  eftect  the 
• various  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  diseases  or 
injuries  to  which  the  part  is  liable  to  call 
for  special  attention,  other  than  what  they 
have  reco.rded  under  the  heads  above  re- 
ferred to.  _ , . 

SiBBENS.  A name  for  Frambcesia,  or 

Taws  (which  see.) 

Side.  Pain  in  the  Side  is  a common 
symptom  of  several  affections ; when  it 
occurs  high  up,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  also  febrile  symptoms,  but  it  is  not 
BO  o-enerally,  if  it  proceeds  from  muscular 
rhmimatism ; if  aggravated  by  external  pres- 
sure we  may  usually  assign  it  to  this 
cause.  Pain  in  the  right  Side  of  the  chest 
and  lower  down,  may  be  owing  to  some 
affection  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  Side  to 
affection  of  the  spleen ; on  either  Side,  or 
in  any  position,  it  may  be  merely  sympa- 
thetic, and  in  females  is  often  so,  of  some 
functional  or  other  disorder  of  the  womb. 
Continued  pain  in  the  Side  should  always 
meet  with  proper  attention ; it  may  fre- 
ijuently  bo  relieved  by  u little  aperient 


medicine,  and  stimulant  and  anodyne  lina- 
ments  rubbed  into  the  part  affected,  or  mus- 
tard or  bran  poultices  applied  thereto. 

SiDERATio  (Latin  sidns,  a star.)  A name 
given  to  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  planets.  • 

SiDERDM.  Bergmann  gave  this  name  to 
phosphate  of  Iron  (which  see) . 

Sight.  Of  the  organ  of  this  most  im- 
portant sense,  wo  have  spoken  somewhat 
fully  under  its  proper  head  {see  Eye). 
Of  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which  it 
acts,  an  account  will  be  found  under  the 
head  Light.  On  the  several  diseased  states 
and  conditions,  which  interfere  with  the 
proper  action  of  this  organ,  remarks  have 
been  made  under  the  first  of  the  above 
heads,  also  under  that  of  Ophthalmia,  &c.  n 
for  the  means  taken  to  remedy  natural  de- 
fects of  Sight  see  {Spectacles.)  It  is  only 
necessary  f^or  us  here  briefly  to  remark  of 
this  faculty  of  seeing,  that  like  the  _ other 
senses,  it  conveys  no  clear  information  to 
the  mind,  until  it  has  been  well  exercised 
and  tested  by  comparison  : thus  the  person 
born  blind,  to  whom  the  faculty  is  for  the 
first  time  given,  recognizes  not  the  objects 
he  looks  upon,  although  touch,  taste,  or 
smell  may  have  previously  made  them 
known  to  him. 

The  image  now  first  painted  on  his  retina 
may  convey  a different  impression  to  his 
mind,  from  that  which  an  examination  of 
the  same  object  by  another  sense  than  Sight 
had  conveyed,  and  he  can  only  arrive  at  a 
true  conception  by  studying  and  comparing. 
The  blind  man  in  Scripture,  to  whom  Our 
Saviour  gave  Sight,  saw  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing ; he  had  known  there  were  men  before, 
and  he  had  known  that  there  were  trees  ; 
could -tell  when  he  came  in  contact  with  one 
or  the  other,  but  he  could  not  tell  what  they 
were  like;  now  he  had  a new  power  of 
testing  his  former  experience,  and  correct- 
ing his  feeble  impressions.  The  infant, 
when  it  first  opens  its  eyes  to  the  light, 
looks  upon  a world  of  wonders,  tind  can 
form  no  correct  idea  of  any  object  which 
it  sees;  until  it  has  also  touched  and 
handled,  tasted,  or  smelled  it.  The  moral 
of  all  this  is,  that  Sight,  like  every  other 
faculty,  requires  careful  education,  and  the 
pitch  of  perfection  to  which  it  can  be  edu- 
cated, is  truly  surprising.  Very  seldom  is 
it  sufficiently  and  properly  exercised.  Most 
men  walk  about  this  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful world,  as  if  they  had  a veil  before  their 
eyes  ; vision  is  to  them  but  a half  faculty, 
a dull,  almost  inert  sense ; but  such  should 
remember,  that  he  is  best  able  to  serve  him- 
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self  and  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  who 
improves  and  exercises  to  its  fullest  extent, 
every  power  and  faculty  which  God  has 
given  to  him. 

Silica.  Siliceous  earth,  being  the  oxide 
of  silicum,  constituting  the  whole  of  silex, 
or  flint.  It  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  combines  with  manv  of 
the  metallic  oxides  ; hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  silicic  acid ; the  compound  with  alka- 
line bases,  Fluo-silicic  Acid  gas,  is  formed 
when  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  siliceous  earth.  The  solution  is  formec 
by  saturating  water  with  this  gas;  i, 
emits  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  commonly  called  Saturated  Fluoric 
Acid. 

Silk.  _ Dresses  woven  of  this  material  are 
at  once  light  and  warm,  and  many  persons 
who  from  natural  irritability  cannot  Avear 
woollen  fabrics  next  the  skin,  will  find  this 
a good  substitute.  Oiled  Silk  is  useful  to 
put  over  poultices  and  other  moist  applica- 
tions, to  prevent  speedy  evaporation. 

SiLPHUM.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
Assafoetida,  (which  see). 

Silver  {Ltiiin  Argentum  (which  see)  also 
Quicksilver  and  Mercury. 

SiLVic  Acid.  An  acid  produced  from  the 
resin  of  the  Scotch  fir.  See  Abies. 


SiMARUBA.  The  Mountain  or  Bitter 


other  TV'est  India  islands,  yields  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Siniaruba  bark,  which 
possesses  much  the  same  properties  as 
quassia,  with  which  it  has  a close  botanical 


as  well  as  medical  affinity.  Like  most  othei 
bitters  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging  when 
given  in  large  doses ; it  is  useful  in  all  cases 
where  a simple  tonic  is  required ; it  is  not 
given  in  substance,  but  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion,  the  dose  ot  which  is  from  1 to  2 
ounces.  This  drug  is  much  used  in  Ger- 
many in  the  latter  stages  of  dysenterv  and 
diarrhoea. 

Simples.  The  general  name  of  all  herbs 
which  are  possessed  of  any  real  or  reputed 
medicinal  virtues. 

SiNAPis.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Cruciferce,  in  which  are  the  S. 
Alba,  and  S.  Nigra,  the  Avhite  and  common 
Mustard  (which  see).  From  this  root  we 
have  the  terra  sinapism,  a mustard  plastci 
or  poultice. 

Sinciput.  The  fore  part  of  the  head ; 
the  back  part  is  called  the  occiput. 

^ SiNEtv.  (This  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
sxnu  or  sinwe,  and  its  primary  meaning  is 
stretched  or  strained.)  In  anatomy  it  sig- 
nifies a tendon,  or  that  part  of  a muscle  by 
which  it  is  united  to  a bone.  See  Muscle. 

Singing,  like  reading  aloud,  is  a vocal 
exercise,  which  is  beneficial  to  those  who 
have  sound  lungs  and  good  muscular 
strength,  although  with  such  it  may  be 
mischievous,  if  practised  too  long  or  too  fre- 
quently : professional  singers,  we  find,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  liable  to  bronchial  and  chest 
affections,  but  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  great  alternations  of  temperature  to 
which  they  are  necessarily  exposed.  Those 
who  are  narrow  chested  and  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  complaints,  should  avoid  singing, 
except  as  an  occasional  exercise  of  a most 
pleasing  accomplishment. 

Singultus.  The  meaning  of  this  term 
is  properly  sobbing,  it  is  commonly  applied 
to  Hiccup  (which  see) . 

Sinking.  We  often  hear  pei'sons  com- 
plain of  a “ Sinking”  sensation  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach : this  generally  arises  from 
a disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
the  efiect  is  a purely  neiwous  one,  and  a 
nervous  stimulant  will  be  likely  to  relieve 
it  for  a time  ; but  there  will  quickly  be  a 
return  of  the  sensation,  and  then  the  re- 
medy must  be  resorted  to  again,  with  the 
probability  of  establishing  a dangerous 
iabit._  Better  is  it  therefore  to  try  aperient 
medicine;  something  like  this  will  probably 
afford  quick  and  permanent  relief.  Khu- 
parb  and  Carbonate  of  Soda  of  each  a drachm ; 
Peppermint  or  Cinnamon  Water,  G ounces ; 
;wo  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  until 
he  bowels  are  freely  moved. 

Sinus  (Latin  for  gulph).  It  is  used  to 
denote  1st,  a cavity  or  cell  within  the  sub- 
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stance  of  a bone,  as  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
lind,  a large  vein,  like  those  of  the  brain, 
ko.  3rd,  the  numerous  small  foramina 
which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra,  and  which  are  called 
the  sinuses  of  Morgagni,  &e. 

Sixth  Sense,  A term  wliich  has  been 
applied  to  muscular  sensations,  arising  from 
the  sensitive  department  of  the  fifth  pair 
and  compound  spinal  nerves.  The  seventh, 
or  visceral  sense,  is  a term  applied  to  the 
instinctive  sensations  arising  from  the  gan- 
glionic department  of  the  nervous  system. 

Size,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
butfy  coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of 
coagulated  blood  drawn  during  inflamma- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  coagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  up  at  the 
edges  and  concave  in  the  centre,  in  such 
cases  the  blood  is  said  to  be  cupped.  See 
Blood,  Inflammation, 

Skeleton  (Greek  sJcello,  to  dry  up).  The 
dry  bony  frame  of  an  animal ; the  osseous 
structure,  as  it  would  be  more  scientifically 
termed.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  human  Skeleton,  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give -a  brief  description  ; 
it  is  formed  by  a comj^lete  assemblage  of 
conjoined  bones,  the  exact  number  of  which 
is  somewhat  variable,  some  few  not  being 
always  present,  and  some  minor  ones,  such 
as  those  of  the  ear,  being  often  omitted  in 
reckoning  ; 252  may  be  stated  as  about  the 
number  of  distinct  parts  which  go  to  make 
up  this  complex  and  wondrous  structure. 
When  these  bones  are  united  by  the  natural 
ligaments,  it  is  called  a natural  Skeleton ; 
when  by  wires,  as  is  the  case  when  prepared 
and  preserved  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is 
termed  an  artificial  Skeleton,  wiuch  term, 
however,  conveys  a false  idea. 

Of  the  mental  superiority  of  man  over  all 
other  living  creatures,  no  rational  person 
entertains  a doubt ; but  with  regard  to  his 
physical  conformation,  some  have  ques- 
tioned his  right  to  the  proud  position,  which 
a'.l  true  comparative  anatomists  agree  in 
assigning  him,  and  not  without  good  reason. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  accompany 
our  cut  of  the  human  Skeleton  with  that 
of  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  brute 
animals,  the  head  of  the  monkey  tribe.  A 
mere  cursory  glance  at  these  two  figures 
convinces  us  of  the  superior  beauty,  and 
higher  development  of  the  structure  of  man 
as  compared  with  that  of  tne  oran-outan, 
and  a little  examination  will  convince  us, 
that  our  first  impression  is  a correct  one. 

In  following  out  the  comparison,  step  by 
step,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  enabled 
to  give  our  readers  a clear  notion  of  the 


peculiarities  of  the  human  structure,  and 
exhibit  the  striking  difference  between  it 
and  that  of  the  baboon.  For  a closer  study 
of  any  particular  part,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  subject  heading  under  which 
it  may  bo  found. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer 
is  the  manifest  want  of  adaptability  in  the 
Skeleton  of  the  baboon  to  maintain  the  ei*ect 
position  ; whilst  the  placing  of  man  on  his 
hands  and  feet  is  felt  to  be  oj:>posed  to  his 
structure.  If  we  examine  the  two  Skeletons 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  observe  a 
number  of  remarkable  structural  differences. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
feet  of  man  are  broader  than  those  of  the 
monkey,  and  of  any  other  animal  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  in  order  to  give  a surface 
large  enough  for  the  body  to  be  conve- 
niently placed  on  them,  and  moved  with 
rapidity.  On  examining  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  (instep)  (figs.  1 and  2 n),  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  bound  firmly  together, 
and  that  they  are  on  a level  with  the  bones 
of  the  toes.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
oran,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are 
loose,  and  considerably  elevated  above  those 
of  the  toes.  In  dogs,  and  many  other  quad- 
rupeds, the  bones  of  the  instep  and  wrist 
are  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground, 
and  the  body  rests  entirely  on  the  toes. 
In  _ the  horse,  and  other  animals  with  a 
solid  hoof,  not  only  are  the  bones  which  re- 
present the  wri.st  and  instep  in  man  ele- 
vated, but  only  the  third  series  of  bones 
constituting  the  toes  (fig.  1,  o)  rest  on  the 
ground.  The  whole  structure  of  the  foot  of 
man  is  adapted  to  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  is  not  used  for  the  purposes 
of  prehension,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the 
quadrumana.  In  this  we  have  an  instance 
of  higher  development,  as  the  function  of 
handling,  which  is  possessed  by  both  the 
fore  and  hind  extremities  of  tiie  monkeys 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  upper  in  man  • 
whilst  the  function  of  supporting  the  body’ 
which  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
delicate  sensation  required  for  expert  ma- 
nipulation is  performed  by  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  monkeys,  it  is  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities  in  man.  It  is  this  fact 
that  at  once  constitutes  man  ‘^bi-manus  ” 
(two-handed),  and  biped,”  (twm-footed)  ; 
a combination  not  found  in  any  other  ani- 
mal. 

If  we  now  cast  our  eyes  above  the  foot 
we  shall  see  how  differently  the  parts  of  the 
leg  are  plaeed  in  relation  to  it  in  man  and 
the  monkey.  In  the  former  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (fig.  1,  m)  are  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  foot,  and  the  heel-bone  projects  so 
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Fig.  1. 


as  to  receive  the  tendon  of  the  powerful 
muscle  which  constitutes  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  performs  the  most  service  in  the 
locomotion  of  the  body.  Above  the  bones 
of  the  leg  are  those  of  the  thigh  (figs.  1 
and  2,  1),  On  these  bones  the  broad  pelvis 


of  the  ma*i  (fig.  1,  i)  rests,  and  by  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, a broad  surface  of  support  is  secured. 
In  man  the  bones  of  the  thigh  are  much 
longer  than  in  the  oran,  and  wider  apart 
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proportion  to  their  length  at  the  sum- 
mits. The  pelvis  (fig.  1,  i)  in  man  dififevs 
remarkably  from  that  of  the  lower  animals; 
it  i.s  much  broader  and  firmer  at  the  back, 
in  that  portion  on  which  the  bones  of  the 
spine  (figs.  1 and  2,  g)  rest.  The  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  also  much  curved  below,  for 
the  support  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  also 
to  render  the  sitting  posture  of  man  tole- 
rable, which  would  be  impossible  were  this 
part  of  his  Skeleton  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  oran-outan. 

From  the  pelvis  we  pass  to  the  spine,  that 
part  of  the  Skeleton  included  between  the 
head  and  the  pelvis,  and  which  is  composed 
of  a number  of  small  bones  called  vertebras 
(from  vertere,  to  turn).  These  are  divided 
into  three  kinds — the  lumbar  (figs,  1 and 
9)}  fhe  dorsal;  and  the  cervical  {b  b). 
The  vertebrae  in  man  are  so  constructed  as 
to  fit  the  spine  for  the  erect  attitude.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  with 
the  base  below,  and  admit  of  a considerable 
amount  of  motion,  but  always  so  arrang'ed 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  within 
the  base.  To  the  vex’tebrae  the  ribs  iff) 
are  atta.ched,  and  brought  tog'ether  in  front 
by  a broad  bone  called  the  stemum  (e  e). 
The  thorax  or  chest  is  thus  formed,  and  in 
man  it  differs  from  the  monkey  by  being 
shallower  and  more  compressed  in  front, 
and  wider  from  side  to  side ; by  this  means 
the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  press  forwards, 
as  it  were,  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  prevented. 

We  now  turn  to  the  upper  extremities. 
They  are  attached  by  means  of  the  blade- 
bone  and  collar-bone  (c  c)  to  the  thorax. 
They  differ  not  less  in  the  two  beings  we 
are  comparing  than  the  lower  extremities. 
In  the  oran  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  leg ; in  man  they 
are  of  the  same  length.  In  the  hand  {h  k), 
also,  we  observe  great  differences.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  size  of  the 
thumb.  In  monkeys  we  have  what  is  called 
an  “ opposable  thumb” — a finger  opposed  to 
the  others,  by  which  grasping  and  handling 
are  affected ; but  in  man  this  thumb  is 
capable  of  touching  the  points  of  all  the 
fingers,  whilst  in  the  oran-outan  tho  thumb 
is  80  small,  and  tho  fingers  so  long,  that 
their  tips  can  hardly  be  strained  to  meet- 
much  less  opposed  to  each  other  for  use. 
It  is  the  meeting  of  the  thumb  and  tips  of 
the  fingers  which  enables  man  to  use  his 
hand  ^it  once,  with  so  much  precision  and 
power,  that,  of  all  organs  that  distinguish 
him,  this  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  most 
important.  Even  were  the  structure  of  the 
hand  more  derated  in  apes,  it  would  be  of 


less  use  to  them  than  it  is  to  man  ; for  it 
would  only  bo  when  they  ivero  in  tho  erect 
attitude  that  they  could  use  it.  But  man’s 
hand  is  always  free,  for  his  attitude  is  erect. 

In  all  our- rellections,  however,  on  the 
superiority  of  the  organs  of  man  over  those 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  directed  to  their  great  ends  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  human  race  ; and 
that  without  this  power,  man  would  speedily 
sink  below  tho  level  of  the  brute,  and  pro- 
bably would  shortly  cease  to  exist. 

Beautifully  are  the  various  parts  of  tho 
structure  fitted  and  adapted  to  each  other, 
and_  to  their  several  uses  and  motions. 
Acting  by  means  of  muscles  and  ligatures 
in  a manner  at  once  simple  and  combined  ; 

most  exquisite  contrivances  for 
facilitating  the  necessary  operations  of 
human  life ; affording  such  full  protection 
to  the  internal  parts  and  combining,  so  evi- 
dently, lightness,  with  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose ; gifted,  moreover, 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  for  the  re- 
paration of  injury ; truly  may  we  say  of  the 
whole  fabric,  that  it  is  ‘rtearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,” 

Skin.  This  word  appears  to  oe  of  Saxon 
origin,  scin  in  that  language  having  the 


Diagram  of  the  structure  of  the  skin:— o Epi- 
dermis.—& h Pores— c c Layers  of  epidermis  and 
rete  mucosum.—e/ir.halent  vessels.-  n q Papilhe 
of  the  skin.— A A Coriurn,  or  true  skin.-cZt^d 

Rulbs  of  sudoriferous  glands  opeuinj;  in  the 
pores  6 &.  o u 


same  significance;  in  its  general  applica- 
tion it  means  a covering  here,  of  course  it  is 
referred  to  as  that  of  the  human  frame  only 
than  which  it  is  in  its  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture scarcely  less  wonderful.  Lot  us  do- 
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Although  apparently  very  simple  in  its 
structure,  the  skin  is  nevertheless  a very 
compound  organ  ; and  when  we  consider 
the  important  functions  it  performs,  and  its 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  this.  It  is  not  only  the 
seat  of  common  sensation,  but  by  means  of 
the  vapour  it  constantly  emits  in  the  form 
of  perspiration,  it  becomes  the  great  regu- 
later  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  supplied  with  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  glands. 

On  examining  a portion  of  Skin  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  from 
without  inwards,  we  find  that  externally  it 
ju-escnts  a number  of  furrows,  or  lines, 
which  are  tolerably  constant  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  On  the  elevations  be- 
tw’een  these  lines  are  seen  a number  of 
minute  openings  {b  b)  wdiich  are  the  ter- 
minations of  the  glands  (d  d d)  that  yield 
perspiration.  These  furrows  and  pores  are 
in  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin,  called  epi- 
dermis (c  c),  or  scarf  Skin.  This  membrane 
is  in  some  parts  very  thm,  not  exceeding 
-5-i„th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  whilst  in 
others,  as  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  it  is  at  least  i\th  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  Skin 
which  is  elevated  when  what  are  called 
blisters  are  formed.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
minute  fiat  cells,  which  Imve  been  formed 
below,  and  are  gradually  thrust  upwards. 
Below  this,  but  for  the  most  part  continuous 
with  it,  is  another  series  of  layers  of  cells 
(c  c),  and  which  were  called,  at  one  time,d)y 
the  name  rete  mucomm,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a separate  membrane.  The  real  na- 
ture of  these  layers  of  cells  is,  that  they  are 
all  secreted  on  the  surface  of  a tough  tibro- 
vascular  membrane,  called  the  corium,  or 
true  skin  (A  A).  The  cells  of  the  lower 
layer,  called  the  rete  mucosunj,  are  softer 
and  much  less  compi’essed  than  those  which 
form  the  epidermis.  It  is  amongst  these 
cells  that  a certain  set  are  found  which 
are  termed  pigment  cells.  When  separated 
they  have  a very  distinct  form,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  ail  the  other  cells 
by  their  dark  colour.  This  dark  colour  is 
dependent  on  the  presence,  in  the  cells,  of 
a number  of  fiat,  rounded,  or  oval  granules, 
not  more  than  the  -aoioo  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Now,  it  is  found  that  these  cells 
exe  always  present  in  the  skin  of  the  dark- 
coloiired  races  of  mankind,  and  also  in  those 
parts  of  the  skin  of  fair  races  which  are  of  a 
dark  colour,  it  is,  then,  to  the  presence  or 
absence  cf  these  cells  that  the  skin  is  in- 
debted for  its  white  or  black  colour.  Where 


they  are  very  abundant,  the  skin  has  a 
black  colour ; and  in  proportion  to  their 
diminution  are  the  various  shades  called 
red,  yellow,  brown,  brunette,  which  are  ob- 
served amongst  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Occasionally  there  are  born  amongst  the 
black  races  individuals  in  whom  these  pig- 
ment cells  are  not  developed,  and  they  re- 
main white  throughout  their  lives.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body  these  cells  are 
found  in  fair  races,  as  in  the  hair  and  the 
eyes,  but  even  amongst  these  races  such  in- 
dividuals are  born.  They  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Albinos,  and  are  remarkable  for 
white  hair,  and  the  absence  of  pigment  cells 
in  the  eyes,  which  give  the  interior  of  these 
organs  a red  colour,  from  the  blood-vessels 
reflecting  the  colour  of  the  blood.  This 
occurrence  is  also  not  unfrequent  amongst 
domesticated  animals.  From  these  facts  we 
must  regard  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin  as 
due  to  the  constant  action  of  light,  upon  a 
system  in  which  there  is  a natural  tendency 
to  develop  the  pigment  cells.  See  also 
Ablution,  Absorption,  Perspiration,  Secre- 
tion, <£’c. 

Skin  Bound.  Thisisanaflection,  peculiar 
to  infancy,  oi'iginating  in  clii’onic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  swells  and  becomes 
hard,  and  the  skin  is  cold  and  tightly 
bound.  It  may  be  relieved  by  warm  baths, 
and  gentle  aperients. 

Skin  Diseases.  Various  classifications  of 
these  troublesome  forms  of  disease  have 
been  attempted  ; that  by  Wilson  is  based 
upon  division  of  the  skin  into  derma,  glands, 
and  hair  follicles,  the  first  including  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  epiderma,  the  second 
being  diseases  of  the  perspii'atory  glands, 
and  the  third  including  those  of  the  seba- 
ceous follicles,  and  the  fourth  those  of  the 
hair  and  its  folhcles ; there  are  in  this  ar- 
rangement numerous  subdivisions  into  which 
we  need  not  enter. 

In  the  old  system  of  Willan,  Skin  Diseases 
are  divided  into  eight  groups,  founded  upon 
the  form  of  the  eruption  ; tliey  were  : 1st, 
Papulae,  or  Pimply;  2nd,  SguamcB,  or  Scaly; 
3rd,  Pxanthemata,  or  those  with  I’ashes ; 
4th,  Bxdloe,  those  with  blebs ; 5th,  VesiculcB, 
those  with  vesicles  ; 6th,  Pustidce,  with  pus- 
tules ; 7 th,  Tuber  cuke,  with  tubei'cles ; 8 th, 
Mactdce,  with  spots.  This  arrangement,  as 
being'  the  most  obvious  in  its  characteristics, 
is  perhaps  the  best  for  a popular  description. 
We  shall  here  include  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  skin  diseases,  for  the  rarer  sorts 
are  those  which  only  a professional  eye  can 
distinguish,  and  which  arc  not  ojien  to  do- 
mestic treatment. 
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A Popular  Prup/i'on  is  distinsfuished  by 
tliG  pr>:^euco  ol‘a  papula,  or  pimple  : the  two 
most  common  forms  of  this  are  Lichen  and 
Prurigo  (both  of  which  seo) ; of  the  former 
w’o  have  a well-known  example  in  the  Red 
gum  of  infants,  sometimes  called  Tooth  rash 
and  White  gum.  The  latter  appears  thus 
far  to  have  in  a great  measure  baffled  in- 
quiry as  to  its  nature  and  origin  ; some 
attribute  it  to  nervous  irritation : old 
persons  are  troubled  with  a peculiar  form 
of  it,  which  has  been  called  Prurigo  senilis, 
which  sometimes  spreads  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  the  body,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Children  are  seldom  troubled  with 
this  form  of  disease,  which  most  usually 
shows  itself  in  persons  of  middle  age.  The 
proper  treatment  is  salines  and  mild  aperi- 
ents ; sometimes  bleeding,  at  others  Mer- 
cury, or  Arsenic,  should  be  given,  but  this 
should  be  under  proper  direction.  A lotion 
composed  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  1 drachm, 
Glycerine  3 drachms,  and  Water  sufficient 
to  make  half  a pint,  will  be  found  useful  to 
allay  the  itching  ; baths  at  a high  tempera- 
ture should  be  used,  and  a toleraWy  generous 
diet  taken.  See  Prurigo. 

Scaly  Eruptions  include  Lepra  and 
Psoriasis,  (for  a particular  account  of  both 
of  which  see  those  heads.)  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  wffiether  these  should  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  diseases  : at  all  events, 
the  treatment  would  be  very  simdar.  The 
constitutional  remedies  are  almost  confined 
to  Arsenic  and  Pitch  : for  local  application 
there  is  nothing  better  than  this  Lotion  : — 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  12  grains ; Glycerine, 
1 ounce  ; Water,  11  ounces. 

Rashes.  Under  this  head  are  included 
Erysipelas  and  Erythema  (which  see)  ; also 
Nettle  Rash  and  Rose  Rash,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
heads.  The  term  Exanthemata  applied  to 
this  class  o’’  Skin  Diseases,  also  includes  the 
eruptive  fevers.  Measles,  Scarlatina,  &c.,  in 
which  there  is  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  Skin,  accompanied  by  redness  of  the 
surface.  Blehs  are  large  vesicles  filled  with 
thin  serous  fluid,  exactly  like  those  caused 
by  bums  and  scalds ; an  account  of  these 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Blains. 

Vesicular  Eruptions  are  characterized  by 
small  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  having  a 
glassy  appearance,  and  generally  containing 
lymph  ; this  may  be  either  transparent  or 
opaque,  colourless,  or  of  a pale  straw  tint ; 
they  differ  only  from  Blebs  in  the  smallness 
of  their  size.  The  most  common  of  these 
eruptions  is  Herpes,  often  called  Tetter,  of 
which  the  breaking  out  about  the  mouth  of 
young  people  may  be  considered  as  the  most 


simple  variety  ; it  is  attended  by  itching 
and  swelling  of  the  part,  a number  of 
vesicles  appear,  which,  in  a short  time,  run 
together,  and  form  an  irregularly-shaped 
blister,  containing  acrid  lymph,  which  in- 
flames any  part  of  the  skin  which  it 
touches.  \Vhen  this  has  escaped,  a brown 
scab  forms  over  the  place,  and  protects  it 
until  there  is  a renewal  of  the  healthy 
cuticle.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  called 
Herpes  laUalis.  The  same  kind  of  eruption 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
named  according  to  its  locality.  (Seo 
Ringworm,  Shingles,  d’C.) 

In  this  group  is  also  placed  Eczema,  or 
Running  Scall,  which  sometimes  spreads 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body ; when 
in  its  simple  form,  it  shows  itself  on  the 
hands,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Scabies  or  Itch,  for  which  it  is,  no  doubt, 
often  mistaken.  This  eruption  often  pre- 
sents itself  under  two  aspects,  being  ve- 
sicular at  the  bends  of  the  joints,  and  scaly 
on  the  plain  surfaces.  (See  Scall. ) 

Pustular  Eruptions.  These  are  circum- 
scribed elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
pus,  and  ending  in  scabs  or  crusts  ; (for  an 
account  of  these,  see  Pustules,  with  their 
several  varieties,  described  under  the  heads 
of  Acne,  Ecthyma,  Impetigo,  and  Porrigo.) 
Under  this  head  are  sometimes  placed  Boils 
and  Carbuncles,  which  at  first  undoubtedly 
ai-ise  from  slough  of  the  true  skin,  although 
the  disease  afterwards  extends  to  the  cel- 
lular membrane.  One  very  troublesome 
form  of  Pustular  eruption  is  Sycosis,  or  Chin 
Welk,  which  always  occurs  on  the  chin,  or 
other  part  occupied  by  hair  follicles,  which 
appear  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  ; 
these  pustules,  which  surround  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  are  hard,  pointed,  and  very  painful, 
and  the  scabs  which  succeed  them,  when  re- 
moved in  the  operation  of  shaving,  leave  red 
shining  tubercles,  which  in  time  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  This  form  of 
disease  is  by  no  means  common. 

Tubercular  Eruptions  are  hard,  solid,  cir- 
cumscribed swellings  of  the  cutis,  with  or 
without  an  inflamed  base  ; they  are  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  end  in  resolution, 
suppuration,  or  ulceration  ; the  only  form 
of  this  class  which  is  at  all  •ommon  is 
Lupus,  sometimes  called  Noli  me  tang  ere, 
or  Corroding  Tetter.  This  generally  appears 
in  the  face,  and  commences  as  a thick,  hard, 
red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  is  gradually 
covered  with  a brown  scab,  without  any 
tendency  to  destructive  ulceration,  or  with 
ulcerating  edges  which  gradually  extend, 
eating  away  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  ; 
the  progress  of  this  disease  is  steady  al- 
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tlioiigli  slowj  and.  often  causes  frifflitful  dis- 
figiuement  of  the  face.  Little  in  the  way 
of  treatment  is  to  be  done  for  it ; palliatives 
only  can  be  used^  and  these  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  adviser,  (See 
L^qnis. ) 

Marks  or  Spots  are  discolorations  of  the 
skin  which  are  of  a permanent  character ; 
they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a change 
of  structure^  but  seldom  have  any  effect 
upon  the  general  health.  (See  Freckles, 
Macula,  Faevus,  <kc.) 

Covns,  ^Vorts,  AJoles,  and  other  excres- 
cences of  the  skin,  which  may  be  considered 
as  diseased  growths  of  that  organ,  ai'e  spoken 
of  under  their  several  heads,  as  are  also  the 
Hccir,  Fails,  and  other  appendages  of  the 
skin,  with  their  several  affections.  It  would 
be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  lav  down  any 
general  mles  for  the  treatment  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  many  of  which  are  the  most 
intractable  and  obstinate  of  any  that  the 
surgeon  has  to  deal  with.  Although  mostly 
agreeing  in  the  one  circum. stance  of  arising 
from  inflammatory  action  in  tlie  cuticle,  or 
tissues  directly  beneath  it,  these  diseases 
assume  such  a variety  of  forms  and  chai’ac- 
ters,  and  are,  moreover,  so  modified  by  the 
constitution  and  habits  of  life  of  the  person 
wlioin  they  attack,  that  a mode  of  treatment 
wliich  vould  be  beneficial  in  one  case  would 
probably  be  hurtful  in  another.  Under  the 
several  heads  referred  to  we  have  given 
such  directions  as  are  considered  likely  to 
be  of  service,  in  so  far  as  domestic  treat- 
ment may  go.  Lot  us  now  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  that  in  all  these 
diseases,  cleanliness  is  the  great  curative 
desideratum ; without  it  all  remedies  will 
be  of  little  avail ; very  many  Skin  Diseases 
are  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  proper 
cai’e  and  attention  to  sanatory  rules,  and 
few  of  them  can  be  completely  cured  with- 
out a regular  and  systematic  use  of  soap  and 
water.  See  Jiaihinfj,  Soap,  Washing,  <kc. 

Skull.  (A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
the  root  being  probably  a shell.)  It 
!s  hard  thick  case  whicli  encloses  the  brain 
• nd  forms  the  head,  consisting  of  eight 
hones  closely  joined  together  ; these  are — 
the  frontal  and  occipital  bones,  forming  the 
ilome  ; the  temporal  and  parietal  bones, 
forming  the  temple  and  sides  ; the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bone.s,  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbits  and  nose.  For  diagram. 
Head,  vol.  i.  p.  358  ; see  also  Brain, 
Cranium,  Scalp,  Skeleton. 

Sleep.  That  state  or  condition  of  natural 
unconsciousness  in  which  the  involuntary 
functions,  such  as  those  of  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, &c,,  go  on  as  usual;  but  the  voluntary 


powers  are  quiescent.  Sleep  has  been  well 
called  by  the  poet,  Tired  Nature’s  sweet 
restorer,”  and,  although  neither  the  phy- 
siology nor  the  psychology  of  the  state  has 
been  very  clearly  understood,  yet  the  most 
leasonable  theory  is  that  which  assigns 
it  to  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  The 
occasional  suspension  of  sensorial  activity,” 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  ‘‘  is  requisite  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  destructive  effects  of  that 
activity ; so  that  however  unfavourable  may 
be  the  external  circumstances,  sleep  will 
supervene  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  when 
this  has  been  carried  very  far.”  Liebig 
puts  forth  the  same  ojMnion  in  somewhat 
different  words,  and  Dr.  Whewell  and  other 
eminent  physiologists  agree  therein. 

A certain  amount  of  Sleep,  then,  is 
necessary  to  repair  the  exhaustion  caused 
by  activity,  and  enable  men  to  perform  the 
duties  allotted  to  them.  Absence  of  this 
necessity  of  healthful  existence  would  bring 
on  madness ; too  much  of  it  would  be 
likely  to  produce  apoplexy.  Children  and 
weakly  persons  require  more  of  it  than 
others  ; but  for  a healthy  adult  an  average 
of  seven  houi's  may  be  considered  sufficient. 
See  Rest. 

Sling.  A kind  of  bandage  adapted  for 
the  support  of  a wounded  limb  ; examples 
of  this  will  be  found  under  the  head  Frac- 
ture (vol.  i.  p.  292-3.) 

Slough,  This  is  a dead  portion  of  tissue, 
which  separates  from  the  living  animal 
body  when  mortification  of  a part  ensues  ; 
thus  a Sloughing  Ulcer  is  one  in  which 
destruction  of  vitality,  and  rejection  of  the 
tissue  goes  on.  See  Ulcer. 

Small  Pox  (Latin,  joor,  a bag  or  pouch). 
The  epithet  small  was  added  in  the  15th 
century.  This,  like  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles,  belongs  to  the  class  of  eruptive 
fevers;  it  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but 
the  young  are  most  liable  to  it.  At  no  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  is  it  more  pre- 
valent than  at  any  other,  nor  does  climate 
appear^  to  be  influential  in  averting  or 
modifying  its  visitations.  When  it  occurs 
naturally,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
those  of  other  fevers  of  its  class  ; there  are 
usually  cold  chills,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration  of  strength, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting* ; with 
young  children,  there  are  sometimes  con- 
vulsions About  48  hours  after  these 
symptoms  set  in  an  eruption  of  hard,  red 
jiimples  begin  to  overspread  the  face  and 
neck,  gradually  extending*  downwards  over 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  Each  pimple 
is  surrounded  by  the  peculiar  dull  red 
margin  termed  areola,  and  has  a central 
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depression  on  the  top,  containing  lymph ; 
at  this  period  the  eruption  is  decidedly 
vesicular,  but  it  becomes  afterwards  pus- 
tular ; this  change  takes  place  on  about  the 
fifth  day  of  its  appearance,  when  the  cen- 
tral depression  disappears,  su]-)puration 
takes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  hlled  with 
matter,  which  shortly  after  oozes  out  and 
dries  into  a scab.  In  about  ton  days  this 
falls  off,  and  leaves  a pale  purple  stain  like 
a blotch,  which  gradually  fades,  unless  the 
disease  has  penetrated  so  deeply  as  to 
destroy  the  true  skin,  in  which  case  a pit, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  a ‘^  pock-mark” 
remains  for  life. 

The  primary  fever  of  this  disease  lessens 
as  soon  as  the  eruption  ai:>pears  ; but  after 
this  has  left  the  face,  and  travelled  down- 
ward, attacking  successively  the  lower  pai’ts 
of  the  body,  a secondary  fever  sets  in,  which 
is  more  severe  than  the  first,  and  not  un- 
frequently  assumes  a typhoid  character. 

Small  Pox  may  be  either  distinct,  some- 
times called  discrete;  or  confluent:  in  the 
former  case,  the  pustules  are  perfectly  dis- 
dinct  from  each  other ; in  the  latter,  they 
run  into  each  other ; this  latter  is  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  the  disease,  the  fever  be- 
ing more  intense  and  rapid,  and  having  no 
intermission ; it  goes  on  increasing  from  the 
first,  and  frequently  by  its  violence  in  nine 
or  ten  days,  so  exhausts  the  system,  that 
coma,  delirium,  and  death  ensue,  preceded 
by  convulsions,  haemorrhages,  bloody  stools, 
dysentery,  and  all  the  train  of  symptoms 
which  indicate  that  a virulent  and  fatal 
poison  has  entered  into  the  circulation. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  Small 
Pox  is  not  a disease  to  be  trifled  with.  As 
soon  as  the  premonitory  fever  comes  on,  an 
emetic  should  be  administered,  and  followed 
by  a purgative  of  a tolerably  active  nature  ; 
then  keep  the  patient  on  spare  diet  (cer- 
tainly no  meat),  and  give  plenty  of  warm 
diluent  drinks  ; keep  the  bowels  moderately 
open  by  means  of  saline  aperients  ; let  the 
patient  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  sponge 
the  skin  with  cool  or  tepid  water,  as  may 
be  most  agreeable,  to  diminish  the  heat  of 
the  body.  Sometimes  there  is  not  energy 
in  the  system  to  develop  the  pustules  with 
sufficient  rapidity  ; in  this  case,  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  broths,  wine,  whey,  &c. ; warm,  or 
mustard  foot-baths  should  also  be  resorted 
to,  &nd  to  allay  irritability,  a 10  gi-ain 
Dover’s  powder  may  be  administered  at 
bed-time,  or  a t of  a grain  of  Morphine,  in 
Camphor  mixture.  A good  nourishing  diet 
will  be  required  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  fever,  and  if  it  assumes  a typhoid  cha- 


racter, the  treatment  shoul4  bo  the  same  as 
that  of  typhus  fever.  F requently  the  face 
is  much  sv/elled,  and  the  eyelids  closed  ; in 
this  case,  i*ub  the  latter  with  Olive  Oil,  and 
bathe  the  whole  with  Poppy  fomentation. 
If  the  throat  is  sore,  use  a gargle  of  Honey 
and  Vinegar,  1 tablespoonful  of  the  former, 
2 of  the  latter,  added  to  a ^ pint  of  Water 
or  Sage  Tea.  If  there  is  much  headache, 
cut  the  hair  close,  apply  mustard  poultices 
to  the  feet,  and  a spirit  lotion  to  the  head  ; 
to  reduce  itching,  apply  to  the  eruptions  a 
liniment  composed  of  Lime  Water,  and  Lin- 
seed Oil,  equal  quantities  ; to  check  diar- 
rhoea, give  Chalk  Mixture  with  5 drops  of 
Laudanum  in  each  dose  ; if  perspirations 
are  too  copious  when  the  eruptive  fever  has 
subsided,  take  Acidulated  Drinks.  Smear- 
ing the  eruption  with  Mercurial  Ointment, 
or  puncturing  each  pustule,  and  absorbing 
the  pus  with  wool  or  cotton,  has  been  re- 
commended, to  prevent  the  deep  pitting 
which  is  so  great  a disfigurement  to  the 
face. 

There  is  no  disease  more  certainly  and 
decidedly  contagious  than  this  ; after  im- 
bibing the  poison  a pexiod  of  12  days  gene- 
rally elapses  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fever,  and  during  this  time  no  incon- 
venience may  be  experienced.  Besides 
breathing  the  effluvia  arising  from  a person 
attacked.  Small  Pox  may  be  conimunicated 
by  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  its  pus- 
tules, and  the  resulting  disease  being  of  a 
milder  character,  this  method  was  formerly 
much  practised  to  guard  persons  from  a 
spontaneous  attack ; since,  however,  the 
introduction  of  Vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner 
this  practice  has  been  abandoned.  This 
disease  is  frequently  epidemic,  and  the 
statistics  of  its  different  visitations  show 
that  the  mortality  of  those  attacked  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated  is  1 in  4,  whilst  of 
those  who  have,  it  is  not  1 in  450 ; a strong 
argument  this  for  Vaccination  (which  see). 
Until  the  time  of  Sydenham,  Small  Pox 
and  Measles  were  considered  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disease ; it  is  a subject  of 
dispute  whether  the  former  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  Bhazes,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician, is  the  first  author  who  expressly 
mentions  it,  and  he  confounds  it  with 
Measles ; in  scientific  language  it  is  now 
called  Variola. 

Smell.  The  sense,  as  we  have  already 
explained  (see  Nose),  resides  in  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  which  are  distributed  over  a 
membrane,  that  lines  the  nostrils  and  spreads 
over  the  interior  surface  of  several  bones  of 
the  face,  called  “spongy  bones,”  into  tho 
I frontal  and  sphenoidal  processes.  Odours 
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which  enter  by  the  nostril  are  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  this  expanded  nerve^  which 
stands  as  it  were  sentinel  over  the  month, 
and  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  any 
deleterious  substance.  There  are  also  at- 
tached to  the  organ  of  smelling  other  deli- 
cate nerves,  which  are  excited  into  action 
by  any  stimulant  like  snuff  and  ammonia, 

I and  this,  even  although  the  true  olfactory 
: nerve  bo  deprived  of  its  sensibility. 

Smoking.  This,  if  it  be  not  already  one 
of  the  “ darling  vices”  of  our  age  and  coun- 
, trj^  is  fast  becoming  so.  Every  boy  of  six- 
teen now  smokes — not  because  he  likes  it, 
but  because  it  looks  manly,  as  he  fancies. 
So  the  pipe  comes  as  naturally  as  the  hat 
and  the  ‘‘stick-up”  collars ; and  it  w^ere  well 
if  it  had  no  more  pernicious  effect.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  desire  for  drink  which  it  en- 
genders, of  the  habits  of  extravagant  expen- 
diture to  which  it  leads,  it  is  of  itself  de- 
structive of  health  and  energy.  The  first 
effect  of  tobacco-smoking  is  that  of  a stimu- 
lant, the  secondary  effect  that  of  a sedative ; 
there  is  a paralysis  of  the  nervous  system, 
which,  although  extremely  minute  in  degree, 
})roduces  a dreamy  state  of  calm  repose, 
which  is  pleasing  enough,  but  very  ener- 
vating both  to  mind  and  body.  It  has  been 
sometimes  urged  that,  after  smoking,  the 
mind  is  capable  of  more  profound  and  con- 
centrated thought,  and  it  may  indeed  seem 
.so ; but  this  is  not  that  there  is  really  any 
accession  of  mental  power,  which  is,  indeed, 
diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  narcotic, 
but  that  the  physical  sensations  are  ren- 
dered less  acute,  and,  therefore,  less  disturb- 
ing to  the  mind.  “ But  we  generally  find,” 
says  a modern  authority  of  the  smoker, 
“ that  w'hen  it  is  necessary  that  his  think- 
ing and  observant  powers  should  be  used 
together,  he  is  less  effective  than  his  non- 
smoking neighbour.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  smoking  tends 
greatly  to  check  perspiration  ; the  secretion 
v.diich  should  pass  off  by  the  skin  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys — that  the  proper  action 
of  the  former  organs  is  impaired,  the  excre- 
tion of  the  urine  increased,  and  also  the  ten- 
dency to  urinary  disorders.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom that  a pei’son  much  addicted  to  smoking 
has  a florid  complexion  ; he  becomes  pale 
and  sallow,  and  often  feels,  if  he  does  not 
complain  of,  pains  in  the  head  and  loins, 
and  costiveness,  all  arising  from  impaired 
nervous  energy  : there  is,  too,  in  old  and 
inveterate  smokers  a flabbiness  and  want  of 
tension  about  the  muscles  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  about  the  heai  t.  Actual 
paralysis  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
suspected,  a result  of  this  pernicious  habit, 


whose  universal  indulgence  threatens  to 
undermine  the  stamina  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  greatly  impair  the  hitherto  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
See  Tobacco. 

Snakeroot.  See  Senega. 

Sneezing.  This  is  caused  by  irritation 
of  the  extremely  sensitive  membrane  which 
lines  the  nostrils  ; it  is  a convulsive  or  spas- 
modic effort  to  expel  the  cause  of  irritation 
by  sending  the  air  forcibly  through  the 
passage  ; it  is  generally  a symptom  of  cold, 
influenza,  or  measles,  or  some  other  disease 
which  involves  the  respiratory  passages  ; 
when  violent  and  long-continued,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  relieved  by  emetics. 

Snow  Blindness.  An  affection  of  the 
eyes,  common  to  Esquimaux  and  others 
much  exposed  to  the  glare  of  snow.  As  a 
protection  to  the  eyes,  persons  living  in 
.snowy  countries  frequently  ivear  a kind  of 
goggles,  called  Sno^o  Eyes,  made  of  very 
light  wood,  and  resting  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  like  spectacles. 

SoAP(Latin  Sapo).  This  may  be  described 
as  a kind  of  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  oil  or  fat  with  alkali.  The  purest  and 
best  is  that  called  Castile,  or  curd  Soap.  It 
is,  or  should  be,  made  with  olive  oil  and 
soda.  Common  Soap  contains  resin  and 
other  materials ; soft  Soap  is  made  of  oil 
and  potash ; it  frequently  contains  train  oil, 
and  other  impurities.  Soap,  in  its  action 
on  the  human  system,  is  anti-acid,  diuretic, 
and  purgative ; it  is  a common  ingredient 
in  pills,  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
purgative  resins  are  used,  because  it  renders 
them  more  soluble  in  the  stomach;  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  large  doses  to  dis- 
solve lithic  calculi  in  the  bladder.  The 
common  dose  is  10  grains;  but  as  much  as 
a drachm  may  be  given. 

Applied  externally.  Soap  is  a rubefacient ; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound Soap  Liniment  commonly  known  as 
Opodeldoc,  and  other  lubricating  prepara- 
tions ; it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  several 
cerates  and  plasters,  being  a detergent  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  forming  in  combina- 
tion with  other  materials  a good  protective 
covering  for  wounds,  &c.,  being  less  irritat- 
ing than  the  resin  plaster  often  proves.  In 
the  Compound  Soap  Pill  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  used  merely  as  a vehicle  for  the 
Opium,  of  which  1 grain  is  contained  in  a 
5 grain  pill.  The  Compound  Sulphur  Oinb 
ment,  useful  in  itch,  contains  a proportion 
of  Soft  Soap. 

Soda.  An  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants ; it  was  formerly  called 
mineral  alkali,  from  its  being  found  native 
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in  mineral  seams  and  crusts  : in  which 
^ate  it  was  also  called  Natron,  Kelp,  and 
Barilla,  these  being,  properly,  impure  car- 
bonates of  Soda. 

Many  preparations  of  this  substance  are 
used  medicinally : indeed,  it  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  remedial  agents  ; in  its  gene- 
ral  Jiction  it  is  anti-acid  and  anti-lithic, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antiphlogistic ; 
It  IS  given  in  dyspepsia,  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lency, gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  lithic 
deposits  in  the  urine,  coughs  and  mild  in- 
flammations. We  give  a list  of  its  principal 
forms  of  administration  : — 

Carbonate  and  Bicarbonate,  the  latter 
being  formed  by  saturating  the  former  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  ; it  is  more  generally  used 
than  the  carbonate,  being  milder  and  less 
Imitating;  dose,  from  1 to  10  grains  for 
children,  from  the  latter  quantity  up  to  a 
adults ; Effervescing  Draughts 
and  Soda  Water  are  prepared  from  this. 

^ Acetate,  Citrate,  and  Tartrate.  The  first 
^ a white  soluble  salt,  with  a pungent 
bitter  taste  ; given  in  doses  from  a scrujile 
to  a drachm  as  a diuretic,  from  2 to  4 
drachms  as  a purgative;  the  second  and 
third  are  formed  when  an  effervescing 
draught  is  made  of  the  carbonate,  with 
citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

BH)orate.  (See  Borax.) 

Potassio  - Tartrate.  (See  Rochelle  Salt, 
and  Seidliiz  Powders.) 

Phosphate.  Made  by  adding  a solution 
of  the  carbonate  to  one  of  the  superphos- 
phate  of  lime  obtained  from  bone  earth  ; 
this  IS  a,  mild  saline  cathartic,  having  little 
taste ; it  is  therefore  less  likely  to  cause 
nausea  than  some  others  ; it  may  bo  safely 
given  m fevers  and  inflammatory  affections 
even  of  the  bowels,  and  to  pregnant  women  ; 

It  IS  a good  solvent  for  lithic  deposits,  and 
IS  therefore  useful  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
disord^s;  it  is  given  to  ricketty  children 
^th  the  intention  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bones, 
^se  as  an  antilithic,  &c.,  from  1 to  2 
drachms ; as  a purgative,  from  ^ an  ounce 
to  three  times  the  quantity,  in  gruel  or 
broth. 

Sulphate  and  Bisnlphate.  The  former  is 
largely  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
carbonate  from  common  salt ; it  was  at  one 
time  a favourite  aperient  medicine,  and  was 
generally  called  Glauber  Salts  (which  see). 

The  ktter  is  a cooling  purgative  re- 
sembling the  bisulphate  of  potash  ; it  is 
obtained  as  a residue  in  making  hydro- 
chloric  acid.  The  dose  is  from  ^ a drachm 
to  2 drachms,  as  a diuretic;  from  2 to  6 
drachms  as  a purgative. 


Sulphate  and  Ihjdrosuljdiate.  The  first 
of  these  substances  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hassall  and  others,  for  destroying 
fungous  growths  in  the  stomach  and  (A$g- 
where ; it  is  also  said  to  be  useful  i/i  the 
treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  dose  is 
from  A a drachm,  to  twice  or  thrice  that 
quantity.  The  hydrosulphate  is  used  in 
photography  as  a solvent  for  iodide  of 
silver;  it  is  also  used  to  destroy  parasitic 
vegetation  in  the  same  way  as  the  jbrmer 
preparation.  On  the  Continent  it  is  given 
as  an  alterative  in  skin  disoase.s,  and  it  may 
be  given  as  a purgative  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Sulphate — dose,  10  grains  to  a drachm  ; 
as  a cathartic,  2 to  4 drachms. 

Chloride  of  Soduini.  (See  Common  Salt.) 
Valerianate  of  Soda.  This  is  prepared 
by  oxidising  fusil  oil  by  means  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  combining  it  with 
caustic  soda  to  form  the  salt.  It  possesse.s 
the  odour  and  properties  of  valerianic  acid, 
and  is  sometimes  given  as  an  antispasmodic  ; 
but  its  chief  employment  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  valerianates. 

Chlorinated  Soda  owes  its  properties  to 
the  large  proportion  of  chlorine  which  it 
contains  ; it  is  a good  antiseptic  and  deodo- 
riser, and  is  sometimes  administered  as  a 
stimulant  and  anti-putrescent  in  typhus  and 
other  malignant  diseases,  as  well  a.s  in  chro- 
nic affections  of  the  liver.  Externally,  it  is 
applied,  largely  diluted,  to  foul  indolent 
ulcers,  and  the  sores  caused  by  some  cuta- 
neous diseases ; it  is  also  used  as  a gai'gle 
m putrid  sore  throat,  and  a mouth  wash, 
where  there  is  foetid  breath  from  decayed 
teeth  or  ulcerations;  as  well  as  in  local 
baths  for  hepatitis,  &c. 

There  are  other  preparations  of  Soda 
which  are  sometimes  employed  medicinally, 
but  the  above  are  all  we  need  mention, 
except 

Soda  Water,  which,  when  properly 
made,  contains  about  20  grains  of  the  bi- 
carbonate to  the  half  pint,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ; it  is 
best  prepared  in  a machine,  or  a g'azogene 
(like  that  represented  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  317), 
although  it  may  be  prepared  for  immediate 
use  by  dissolving  2 scruples  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  half  a pint  of  Water,  and  addino- 
t a drachm  of  Tartaric  Acid.  In  Thomson’s 
Guide  for  the  Sick  Room”  we  find  the 
following  receipt  which  we  have  found  very 
useful  in  many  cases  ‘^Heat,  nearly  to 
boiling,  a teacupful  of  milk,  and  dissolve  in 
it  a teaspoonful  of  refined  sugar ; put  it  into 

thirds 

of  a bottle  of  Soda  Water.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent  mode  of  taking  milk  when  the  stomach 
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is  cliarged  with  acid,  and  consequently  is 
apt  to  feel  oppressed  by  milk  alone,” 

Sodium  is  a peculiar  metal  of  which  Soda 
is  a protoxide,  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1807,  a few  days  after  he  had  dis- 
covered Potassium. 

Softening,  called  by  the  French  sur- 
geons BatmolLissement.  A term  applied  to 
a diminution  of  the  natural  and  healthy 
consistence  of  organs,  as  of  the  brain,  which 
commonly  occasion  s paralysis. 

SoLANiN.  The  active  pidnciple  of  the 
Solanum  D%dcamara,  or  Fitter  Sweet,  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  malic  acid.’  See 
Woody  jyightshade. 

Solar  'Plexus.  An  as'^emblage  of 
ganglia,  which  ai*o  distributed  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta.  See  GangJa. 

SoLEUS  (Latin  solea,  a sole).  A muscle 
of  the  leg  shaped  like  the  fish  called  a sole. 
It  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  &c,, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis  ; its  office 
is  to  extend  the  Foot  (which  see). 

Solids.  These  are  bodies,  the  cohesion 
of  whoso  luirticles  is  so  strong,  that  they 
can  be  moved  only  as  a combined  mass, 
being  the  opposite  of  F/uids  (which  see). 

Sol-Lunar  Influence,  This  is  the  in- 
fluence which  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
on  various  disea.ses  b}'  a conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Tims  it  has  been  noticed 
that  paroxysms  and  exacerbations  in  fever 
take  place  often  at  spring  tides,  and  the 
crises  of  neap  tides.  Whether  this  is  owing 
.to  any  peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  such  times,  we  cannot  tell ; 
and,  therefore,  without  professing  any  great 
belief  in  planetary  influences,  we  simply 
allude  to  the  fact. 

Solution  (Latin  solveo,  to  dissolve).  This 
is  first,  the  result  of  an  affinity  between 
bodies  in  different  states  with  regard  to  co- 
hesion. Liquids  are  called  solvents,  because 
they  act  upon,  or  hold  in  solution,  either 
solids  or  gaseous  substances.  The  Influence 
of  heat  upon  the  power  of  Solution  cor- 
res{)onds  with  the  difference  between  co- 
hesion and  elasticity.  Upon  solid  bodies  it 
generally  increases  the  power  of  the  solvent 
by  diminishing'  their  cohesion : upon  aeri- 
form bodies  it  diminishes  the  power,  by 
adding  to  their  elasticity. 

Solution  also  means  a fluid  which  con- 
tains another  substance  dissolved  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it.  The  solutions  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  are  now  called  Luyuors 
(which  see). 

Somnambulism  (Latin  somnus,  sleep,  and 
mnbulo,  to  walk),  Sleepwalking.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  persons  to  fall  into  this 
curious  state,  which  appears  to  be  one  be- 


tween waking  and  sleeping.  It  is  one  of 
those  psychological  phenomena  which,  like 
mesmerism,  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Somnambulists  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  endued  with  a kind  of  clairvoy- 
ance, or  inner  sight,  wh.ich  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  but  is  especially  seated  at 
the  epigastrium  and  the  fingers’  ends. 
Notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  sleep- 
walker is  liable  to  dangerous  falls,  and  other 
accidents  ; it  is  therefore  necessary  that  he 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded ; 
above  all,  he  should  be  never  rudely  nor 
suddenly  disturbed  -when  in  this  state,  as  a 
fright  or  shock  of  any  kind  may  be  attended 
with  very  sei'ious  results. 

Sophistication.  A term  applied  in 
pharmacy  to  the  adulteration  of  any  drug. 

Soporifics  (Latin  sopor,  profound  sleep). 
These  are  substances  which  produce  sleep, 
(see  Narcotics,)  sometimes  called  Hypnotics. 

Sorbic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  called  by 
botanists  Sorhus, or  Pyrus Aucuparia.  This 
and  malic  acid  appear  to  be  identical : its 
salts  are  called  Sorbates. 

SoRDES.  The  viscid  matters  discharged 
from  ulcers,  &c. 

Sore  Bay.  A disease  which  is  endemic 
at  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ; it  commences  with 
an  ulcer,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Moseley 
as  true  cancer. 

Sore  Throat.  This  is  commonly  a 
symptom  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  is 
often  the  result  of  a simple  cold ; some 
persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  of  swallowing  from 
relaxed  Uvula  (which  see).  Sometimes  in 
Sore  Throat,  there  is  simply  inflammation 
of  the  mucus  membrane,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  will,  probably,  pass  away  in  a 
day  or  two,  with  a little  careful  nursing  and 
aperient  medicines.  Should  it  extend  into 
the  air  passages,  causing  cough  and  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms,  it  becomes  a mox*e  serious 
business,  and  medical  advice  should  at  once 
be  sought.  In  the  meantime  a Saltpetre 
gargle  should  be  used,  or  Sal  Prunella  balls, 
one  being  put  into  the  mouth  occasionally 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  ; hot  bran  poultices 
may  also  be  placed  about  the  throat,  which, 
at  a later  stage  may  be  rubbed  with  a lini- 
ment of  Oil  and  Hartshorn. 

There  is  an  erysipelatous  form  of  Sore 
' Throat  which  is  highly  dangerous,  and 
: requires  very  active  treatment:  a strong 
gargle  of  Lunar  Caustic  must  be  used  in 
this  case,  or  the  inflamed  part  must  be  pen- 
cilled with  the  Caustic  in  the  stick  ; if  it 
extends  to  the  larynx  and  air  passages  this 
frequently  proves  fatal.  This  is  a distinct 
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fi-'i  m of  disease  from  Diphtheria,  which  has 
r.vcutly  proved  so  fatal.  See  Throat, 
Cjftiahcke,  Qainsy,  Cronp. 

SORY.  i'he  ancient  name  for  sulphate  of 
iron.  (See  Cojjperas.) 

Sound.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
surgical  instrument  used  for  exploring  the 
cavities  of  the  body ; it  is  most  commonly 
introduced  into  the  bladder  to  ascertain  the 
presenoe  of  calculi.  To  ascertain  by  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  or  other  means  of  auscul- 
tation, the  condition  of  the  lungs,  is  com* 
monl}'^  called  “to  sound”  a person.  See 
A Hsc(iltaiio7i,  Percussion,  Stetlcoscope. 

Soup.  This  is  the  substance  of  any  kind 
of  flesh  dissolved  by  boiling  j it  varies  in 
character  according  to  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, seasoning,  &c.  Rich  soups  should 
never  be  taken  by  invalids  nor  persons  of 
weak  digestion : for  such.  Beef  Tea  and 
Broths  are  best,  (See  those  heads.) 

Portable  Souji  is  flesh  freed  from  fat  and 
all  putrescent  matter,  boiled  dovm  to  a jelly, 
and  evaporated  ; it  may  be  had  in  the  form 
of  cakes,  which  may  be  quickly  made  into 
Soup  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and 
seasoning  with  salt,  &c. ; it  will  keep  good 
for  years,  and  is  admirable  for  a sea  voyage. 
See  Preserved  Provisions.  ° 

Spanish  Fly  or  Blister  Beetle.  This 
is  the  Cantharis  Vesicatoria  of  naturalists, 
an  insect  about  of  an  inch  long,  found 


rubefacient  properties;  taken  inwardly  it 
acts  especially  on  the  urinary  organs  ; it  is 
sometimes  given  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
obstinate  gleet,  and,  but  rarely,  as  a diuretic 
in  atonic  dropsy  ; dose  of  the  Powdered 
Flies,  from  J a grain  to  2 grains  ; Tincture, 
from  10  minims  to  40,  increased  gradually; 
Extract,  from  ^ to  ^ a grain ; great  caution 
is  required  in  the  administration  of  this  ir- 
ritant poison.  See  Cantharides,  Lyttce. 

»5PaugaN0SIS  (Greek  spargao,  to  tumify). 
A term  applied  by  Dioscorides  to  puerperal 
tumid  leg,  or  what  surgeons  now  call  Phleg- 
masia dole ns. 


Spasm  (Greek  spao,  to  draw).  This  is  an 
irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles : it  may 
be  divided  into  three  kinds,  1st  Constrictive 
Spasm,  attended  with  contraction  or 
rigidity,  sometimes  both,  as  Locked  Jaw, 
Tetanus,  Wry  Neck  (which  see).  2nd 
Chlonic  Spasm,  the  violent  agitation  of  one 
or  more  muscles  in  sudden  or  irregular 
snatches,  as  Hiccough,  Sneezing,  <Lc.  (which 
see) ; 3rd,  Synchlonic  Spasm,  the  tremulous, 
simultaneous,  and  chronic  agitation  of 
various  muscles,  as  Si.  Vitus''  Dance,  Shak- 
ing^Palsy,  ho.  (which  see). 

Spasm  in  the  Stomach  constitutes  one 
form  of  Colic  (which  see),  it  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent occurrence,  and  may,  generally,  bo 
traced  to  the  presence  of  some  indigestible 
matter.  Its  symptoms  are  sudden  and  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  bowels,  eructation  of  wind, 
and,  probably,  attempts  at  Vomiting.  Pres- 
sure and  warm  applications  frequmitly  re- 
lieve the  pain  for  a time,  but  the  offending 
substance  must  bo  discharged  before  perma- 
nent relief  can  be  afforded.  A dose  of 
Castor  oil,  with  10  drops  of  Laudanum,  and 
10  of  Essence  of  Peppermint,  or  else,  given 
m Brandy  and  Water  will,  probably,  be 
effective ; or  G drachms  of  Tincture  of  Bhu- 
barb  with  the  above  quantity  of  Laudanum. 
If  there  is  a di.sposition  to  vomit,  it  inay 
be  encouraged  by  an  emetic  and  plenty  of 
warm  water.  After  either  of  the  above, 
giv'e  a tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  every 
half  hour  until  the  bowels  are  freely  re- 
lieved,  and  the  pain  abated Rhubarb  and 
CaibonatG  of  Soda^  of  each.  1 drachm^  Aro- 
matic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  2 drachms,'  Lau- 
danum 5 drachm.  Water  6 ounces.  When 
the  attack  has  passed  off,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
so  as  to  23revent  a recurrence. 

Spasm  of  the  Heart  sometimes  occurs  in 
peculiar  states  of  that  organ  ; its  symptoms 
and  mode  oi  ti  eatment  are  described  under 
the  head  of  Angina  Pectoris. 

Spasm  of  the  Urinary  Passages  is,  gene- 
lally,  the  result  of  irritation  caused  b^' 
gravel  in  the  Bladder  (which  see),  also 
Ui  ine.  ^ Heat  is  the  best  application  foi 
immediate  relief,  in  all  cases  of  colic 
cramp,  or  Spasm,  and  one  tiiat  may  bi 
safely  resorted  to. 


^X.  L*L  V./Ci 


V/J.  V l.liSHJJliS  ly 

sometimes  called  Spasmoloqy ; and  to  the 
spasmodic  grin  described  under  the  head 
Risus  Spasmodicus,  the  name  Spasmus 
Ujmcus  IS  sometimes  applied 
Spatula  or  Spathula  (Latin  diminutive 
of  spaLia  a slice).  A kind  of  blunt  flexible 
knife  used  by  aiiothecaries  for  various  mani- 
pulations ; the  blade  is  generally  of  steel  or 
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iron,  with  a wooden  handle  ; but,  some- 
times the  whole  is  of  bone,  being  intended 
for  those  substances  which  have  a chemical 
action  on  the  metal ; the  cut  represents  an 


ordinary  iron  spatula  suitable  for  domestic 
use.  The  spatula  used  for  spreading  plas- 
ters is  of  a different  make  altogether.  See 
I'lasters. 

Spa  Water.  The  term  Spa  has  of  late 
been  applied  to  any  mineral  spring,  but 
it  belongs  properly  to  that  of  the  town  of 
that  name  in  Belgium,  situated  about  30 
miles  from  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  water  of 
this  spring  is  a highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beate, containing  in  tho  pint  frds  of 
a grain  of  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  15  cubic  inches 
of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  with  but  a very  small 
quantity  of  aperient  Salts  : hence  it  is  more 
heating  and  astringent  than  most  chalybeate 
waters. 

Spearmint.  This  is  the  Mentha  Viridis 
of  botanists,  of  the  natural  order  Lahiatce,  a 
common  British  plant  found  in  marshy 
places.  Like  its  congeners.  Peppermint 
and  Pennyroyal,  it  is  valuable  for  its  carmi- 
native and  aromatic  properties,  which  re- 
side in  its  volatile  oil,  of  a pungent  and 


-eculiar  odour ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  2 to 
minims  in  Sugar ; of  tho  Spirit,  the  dose 
s from  ^ to  2 drachms;  and  of  the  Infusion 
ounces;  given  every  two  hours  or  so, 
tins  sometinees  allays  sickne.ss.  The  Dis- 


tilled Water  is  employed  chiefly  as  a vehick 
for  other  medicines. 

Specific.  If  a medicine  acts  on  a parti- 
cular organ,  or  uniformly  checks  any  parti- 
cular disorder,  we  say  that  it  has  a Specific 
action,  such  is  the  case  with  cinchona  in  in- 
termittent fever,  and  mercury  in  syphilis. 
A quack  medicine  is  generally  vaunted  as 
an  infallible  or  universal  Specific ; there  is 
no  such  thing  known. 

Spegi’acles.  These  common  aids  to  de- 
fective vision  appear  to  have  been  invented 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  all  events,  this  is  the  earliest 
recorded  period  of  their  use  in  this  country. 
They  are  employed,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  to  relieve  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  short  sight,  long  sight ; to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a natural  lens  after  an  operation  for 
cataract ; to  protect  the  eyes  from  too  strong 
a glare  of  light,  whether  of  the  sun  or  artl^ 
ficial ; and  by  their  magnifying  powers  to 
enable  aged  and  otherwise  weak  sighted 
persons  to  see  clearly,  objects  which,  "with- 
out such  assistance,  would,  be  dim,  or  alto- 
gether invisible  to  them. 

To  answer  these  different  purposes.  Spec- 
tacles are  made  with  either  concave,  convex, 
or  coloured  glasses ; and  it  is  in  the  exact 
degree  of  convexity  or  concavity,  and  par- 
ticular make  and  adjustment  to  peculiar 
cases,  that  their  utility  depends. 

Concave  Classes  are  intended  for  short- 
sighted persons,  they  are  made  of  various 
degrees  of  concavity,  so  as  to  suit  every 
form  of  convexity  of  tlie  cornea ; it  is  only 
by  trial  that  one  can  ascertain  the  exact  de- 
gree required  for  a particular  case,  a higher 
degree  of  concavity , than  that  numbered  6 
or  7 is  seldom  wanted. 

Convex  Glasses  are  for  long-sighted  per- 
sons, who  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects close  to  them  : they  are  seldom  re- 
quired to  be  of  high  power  at  first,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  power  has  to  be  increased. 
For  persons  who  have  lost  the  lens  by  ope- 
ration, a veiy  convex  glass  has  to  be  used. 

Coloured  Glasses  are  either  of  green,  blue, 
or  grey  : the  latter  are  sufficient  for  trifling 
cases,  and  as  any  kind  of  work  can  be  seen 
through  them,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  occupations.  For  cases  of  in- 
flammation, which  are  aggravated  by  light, 
and  where  there  is  a weakened  or  irritated 
condition  of  the  nerve,  the  dark  blue  or 
green  should  be  used ; those  which  are  made 
with  a hinge,  with  a double  lens,  are  best, 
as  they  prevent  the  light  from  entering  at 
the  side. 

The  accuracy  and  truth  of  grinding  glasses 
is  of  very  great  importance.  Their  surfaces 
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oiu^ht  to  be  perfect  segments  of  circles  ; but 
of  this  few  unprofessional  persons  can  form 
a correct  judgment.  The  cheap  Spectacles 
are  mostly  of  soft  glass,  which  are  merely 
cast,  and  afterwards  polished  ; they  easily 
bcratcli,  and  soon  become  covered  with  de- 
fects, so  that  they  injure  rather  than  assist 
the  sight  of  the  wearers.  Those  called 
pebbles,'’  if  they  are  truly  such,  are  much 
harder,  and  are  carefully  ground,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  crystalline,  and  free  from  flaws  of 
any  kind.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  always 
most  economical  to  use  such,  and  to  go  to  a 
respectable  optician,  who,  if  ho  charge  a 
somewhat  high  price,  gives  the  result  of  his 
skill  and  experience  (which  is  surely  worth 
something),  and  who  will,  moreover,  change 
the  glasses  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
provided  they  do  not  quite  suit. 

ilow  to  choose  good  Spectacles  ? is  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  thousands.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  enable  our  readers  to  solve 
it ; but,  putting  aside  a deal  of  nonsense  and 
quackery  which  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject,  we  advise  them  to  use  only 
such  as  are  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  never 
to  have  a higher  magnifying  power  than 
they  are  absolutely  obliged.  Let  them  be- 
gin with  the  lowest  that  will  enable  them 
to  see  with  suflicient  clearness,  and  increase 
it  only  when  the  necessity  comes.  This  it 
\\ill  do  quite  soon  enough,  for  the  eye  can- 
not be  kept  long  at  the  same  pitch  ; and 
there  will  in  most  cases,  especially  in  old 
age,  be  increasing  flatness  of  the  cornea, 
which  will  render  impei’ative  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  power  of  the  glasses. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  framework 
of  Spectacles  should  fit  comfortably  to  the 
head,  and  be  of 'such  fozmi  as  to  bring 
the  centro  of  each  lens  exactly  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  the  eye  it  is  intended  to  cover. 

The  endless  variations  met  with  in  the 
width  between  the  eyes,  the  total  width  of 
the  face,  and  the  form  of  the  nose,  render  it 
frequently  difficult  to  suit  an  individual  out 
of  even  a very  large  stock.  Convex  Spec- 
tacles, being  used  for  viewing  near  objects, 
may  generally  be  placed  lower  down  upon 
the  wearer’s  nose  than  those  used  by  short- 
sighted persons,  who  are  compelled  to  hold 
up  their  heads  in  an  awkward  manner,  un- 
less the  glasses  rest  naturally  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  to  enable  him  to  see  distant  objects 
with  the  head  erect.  This  is  accomplished 
by  having  the  bridge  between  the  glasses 
nearly  on  a line  joining  their  centres.  The 
oval  form  is  usually  preferred  for  the  lenses, 
bocaase  it  allows  most  room  for  the  motion 
of  the  eye  in  a lateral  direction,  without 
giving  unnecessary  weight. 


The  P^rfsco/j/cSpectaclcs  of  Dr.  Wollaston 
were  contrived  in  order  to  allow  considerable 
latitude  of  motion  to  the  e}'6  without  fatigue, 
by  confining  the  shape  of  the  glasses  to  that 
of  the  eyes.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
lenses,  either  of  a meniscus  or  of  a concave 
convex  form,  the  concave  side  being  in  both 
cases  turned  towards  the  eye.  Divided 
Spectacles,  each  glass  consisting  of  two  half 
lenses,  are  sometimes  used,  the  upper  half 
of  each  glass  being  occupied  with  a concave 
lens,  or  one  of  very  slight  convexity  for 
seeing  distant  objects,  and  the  lower  half 
has  a strong  magnifier  for  examining  things 
near  the  eye. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is 
evident  that  much  care  and  judgment  are 
required  in  the  choice  cf  Spectacles.  The 
specious  name  of  “ Preserver”  has  been 
given  to  convex  glasses  of  36  inches 
focus  ; and  many  persons  have  entertained 
an  opinion  that  such  spectacles  have  the 
property  of  arresting  the  progress  of  that 
natural  change,  by  which  most  individuals 
become  long-sighted  as  they  become  older ; 
but  this  opinion  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  only  Spectacles  to  which  the 
wearer  can  with  propriety  apply  the  name 
are  those  which  are  suited  to  his  particular 
case.  Such  Spectacles,  although  they  can- 
not stop  the  natural  changes  of  the  eye,  may 
greatly  diminish  their  inconvenience,  and 
even  retard  their  progress,  and,  therefore, 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  preservers  ; but 
few  things  can  be  more  injudicious  than 
the  use  of  Spectacles  before  they  are  actually 
wanted,  under  the  fallacious  idea  that  they 
will  maintain  the  sight  unimpaired,  not- 
withstanding the  organic  changes  which 
accompany  increasing  years.  See 

StranguarY  (Greek  strango,  a drop,  and 
oyron,  urine).  Applied  to  temporary  sup- 
pression of  the  urine,  which  is  only  passed 
in  drops  and  with  great  pain  : this  is  not 
unfrequently  caused  by  the  application  of 
a blister.  Demulcent  drinks,  taken  freely, 
and  hot  fomentations  of  the  part,  will 
generally  afford  relief.  The  following  mix- 
ture will  also  be  of  service  : — Bicarbonate 
of  Soda  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  of  each 
1 drachm  ; Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  2 
drachms ; Mucilage  of  Acacia,  1 ounce ; 
Camphor  Mixture,  6^  ounces  : take  two 
tablespoonsful  every  six  hours. 

Specui.um  (Latin  for  a mirror  or  looking 
glass).  In  surgery  an  instrument  used  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open,  certain  parts  of 
the  body,_in  order  to  their  careful  examina- 
tion. It  is  made  witli  a bright  interior  so 
as  to  reflect  lig'ht  on  the  part,  hence  the 
name. 
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Speech.  A wonderful  faculty  is  human 
speech  ! we  constantly  exercise  it  without 
thinkmo*  of  the  many  curious  mechanical 
contrivances  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
utter  vocal  sounds_,  and  of  the  mysterious 
communication  between  mind  and  matter, 
which  determines  the  nature  of  those  sounds. 
Wo  cannot,  however,  dwell  upon  this  here, 
as  wo  intend  to  say  more  about  it  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Voice  and  Vocal 
Organs. 

We  shall,  at  present,  briefly  allude  to 
Speech  as  an  indication  of  a healthy  or  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  whole,  or  part  of 
the  human  system.  Distinctness  of  Speech 
we  look  for  from  one  whose  bodily  health  is 
g'ood,  and  articulative  organs  properly 
formed,  and  unaffected  by  disease.  When 
the  Speech  is  not  distinct,  we  know  that 
there_  must  he  some  organic  defect,  or  some 
functional  or  other  derangement,  proba- 
bly of  a neiwous  character.  Thickness  of 
utterance  is  a symptom  of  intoxication,  here 
the  disorder  is  nervous,  as  it  also  is  in  para- 
lysis and  other  diseases  of  the  brain.  iStam- 
meriiiy  is  rather  a functional  disorder  than 
a disease,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
under  its  proper  head.  Indistinct  articula- 
tion in  young  children  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  their  being  what  is  called  Tongue 
tied,”  the  organ  being  too  much  confined 
in  its  motion  by  the  natural  bridle  or  Free- 
num  (which  see),  also  Tongue. 

&PERMA  (Greek  sperio  to  sow).  The 
seminal  flnid.  (See  Semen.)  From  this 
root  we  have  the  teims  1st.  Spermatic,  be- 
longing to  the  testes,  as  applied  to  ax’teries, 
veins,  &c.  j 2nd.  the  Spermatic  (Jord,  which 
is  composed  of  the  large  excrotary  duct  of 
the  testes,  called  the  vas  deferens,  the 
spermatic  artery,  and  vein,  &c.  ; 3rd. 
Spermatocele,  a swelling  of  the  spermatic 
vessels,  or  of  those  of  the  testicles ; 4th, 
Spermatorrhoea,  seminal  weakness,  brought 
on,  generally,  by  habits  of  criminal  self  in- 
dulgence, impotency ; involuntary  emissions 
of  semen,  and  other  distressing  symptoms, 
are  the  concomitants  of  this  disease,  for 
which  we  can  prescribe  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment, suitable  alike  for  all  cases,  except  it 
be  entire  discontinuance  of  all  the  practices 
whieh^  caused  it ; tonic  and  strengthening 
medicines  ; a regular  and  temperate  life, 
with  gentle  exercise,  sea  bathing,  and  a 
tolerable  generous  diet.  We  have  more  than 
once  in  these  pages  cautioned  the  victim  of 
vicious  indulgences  against  putting  any 
trust  ill  advertising  quacks  ; they  cannot  be 
speedily  cured,  except  by  such  means  as  are 
likely  to  entail  bad  after-consequences, 
bee  Impotency,  <S:c. 


Spermaceti  (Greek  sperma,  semen,  and 

fh?  obtained  from 

^ '^^^^crocephalus,  or 

Sperm  Whale,  a species  inhabiting  the 

analysis  fhows 

of  parts  of  Spermaceti  consists 

of  b(l  parts  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids  40  of 
etha  , and  9 of  a yellowish  extractiform 
substance.  ^ It  is  bland  and  demulcent  with 
considerable  nutritive  qualities  when  taken 
mteinally  Its  chief  employment  however, 
is  externally,  as  an  ingredient  in  cerates  and 
ointments.  One  of  the  best  healing  appli-  I 
cations  for  cuts,  &c,  is  the  Spermaceti  Oint- 
ment, or  Simple  Cerate,  made  with  this 
Substance,  White  Wax,  and  Olive  Oil. 

Sphacelus  (Greek  sphazo,  to  destroy). 
Complete  Mortification  (which  see) : it'^i® 
pnerally  preceded  by  imperfect  mortifica- 
Oayrene  (which  see).  There  is  a 
Rind  of  Sphacelus  wnich  sometimes  attacks 
young  children  about  the  mouth  or  cheeks, 
or  the  external  parts  of  the  female  organs  of 
generation.  Besides  other  names  it  has 
been  teimied  Necrosis  Infantalis,  Gangre- 
nous Aphthoe,  and  Water  Canker. 

Sphenoid  (Greek  sphen,  a wedge,  and 

W as  applied  to  a 

bone  of  the  skull,  which  wedges  in,  and 

locks  together,  most  of  the  other  bones 
from  the  same  root,  is  a term 
^^wedge-hke  fissures  and  cells 

^V^^no  palatine 
Isolates  to  the  parts  connected  with  the 
Sphenoid  bone  and  the  palate. 

^p/^inno,  to  constrict). 
Ihe  name  given  to  a muscle  whose  ofifice  is 

around  which  it  is 
placed  thus  the  Sphincter  ani,  which  arises 
from  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  point  of  the  o.  coc^ygis  closes 
the  anus ; it  also  draws  down  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra. 

Spica  (Latin  for  a spike  or  ear  of  corn).  ‘ 
A name  given  to  a bandage,  because  iti 
tunis  are  thought  to  resemble  an  eau’  of  corn! 

Spices.  Ihese  vegetable  products,  on 
account  of  their  stimulant  and  stomachic 
properties  enter  largely  into  medical  treat- 
ment ; as  condiments,  if  used  in  moderation 
their  ac  ion  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial : but 
habitually  taken,  as  they  often  are,  in  ex- 
cess, It  must  be  far  otherwise.  For  a more 
particular  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Spices,  see  the  several  heads  of  Cinnamon, 
tlooes.  Ginger,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Pepper,  dec. 

Spider  s V\  eb.  The  cobweb  collected 
from  cellars,  barns,  ko.,  has  been  applied 
from  time  immemorial  to  suiierficial  cuts 
&c.,  to  arrest  the  bleeding ; it  has  also  been 
given  internally,  as  a remedy  for  ague,  and  as 
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a sedative  in  irritable  state.s  both  of  the  body 
and  mind;  it  is  said,  in  some  cases,  to  have 
a more  tranquilizing  effect  than  opium, 
henbane,  or  anj’^  other  narcotic  ; it  has  also 
been  given  in  asthma  with  marked  good 
results.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains  at 
bedtime,  made  into  a pill ; for  ague,  it 
should  be  taken  three  times  a dajn 
, Spigelia  Marilandica.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Perennial  Worm  Grass  which  is 
a native  of  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
anthelmintics  known.  In  this  country  we 
commonly  call  it  Pink  Root ; it  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Spigeliacece,  so  called  from 
Adrian  Spigelius  of  Padua,  who  first  dis- 


covered the  properties  of  the  plants  com- 
posing^ this  order.  This  plant  is  also  a 
purgative,  and  to  some  extent  a narcotic ; 
the  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  has  a faint 
odour,  and  a peculiar  and  unpleasant  taste. 
When  ^ven  for  worms  it  should  be  followed 
by^a  brisk  cathartic  ; the  dose  is  from  10  to 
20  grains  for  a child  : from  1 to  2 drachms 
for  an  adult,  repeated  morning  and  evening 
for  some  days.  See  Vermifuges. 

Spilus  (Latin  for  a spot).  A congenital 
spot  which  appeal’s  to  consist  of  a partial 
thickening  of  the  rete  mucosum,  being  some- 
times of  a yellowish  brown,  at  others  a 
bluish  livid,  or  nearly  black  colour.  See 
Ncevws,  d:c. 

^ Spina  Bifida  (Latin  bis,  twice,  and 
Jindo,  to  cleave).  Literally,  the  cloven 
spine.  This  is,  first,  a disease  attended 

AD.  IHCOniplGto  siiAtO  of  "fcilO 

and  a fluid  swelling  commonly  situated  in 
the  lumbar  region  ; second,  an  imperfect 
ossification  of  part  of  the  cranium,  which  is 
covered  by  a tumour  similar  to  the  above  • 


it  sometirLis  occurs  on  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren. 

Spinach.  Of  this  well-known  garden 
vegetable  there  are  two  species  generally 
cultivated ; one  is  the  I’rickly,  and  the 
other  the  Round-leaved  Spinach,  cnllcfl  by 
botanists  Spinacia  Oleracea  and  S.  (JaUra; 


they  belong  to  the  natural  order  Salsolacece, 
or  Saltworts  ; they  may  be  eaten  cooked  in 
various  ways,  or  raw  in  salads ; they  are 
wholesome  and  agreeable,  but  contain  little 
nutriment.  See  Vegetables. 

Spina  Ventosa.  A term  first  used  by 
Arabian  writers,  to  designate  a disease  in 
which  matter  formed  in  the  interior  of  a 
bone,  and  afterwards  escaped  beneath  the 
skin.  The  pain  attendant  on  this  disease 
was  termed  Spina  by  writers  antecedent  to 
the  Arabians,  who  added  to  it  Ventosa,  from 
its  resemblance  to  Emphysema  (which  see). 
In  later  times  the  term  has  been  frequently 
applied  to  White  Swelling  (which  see). 

Spinal  Mx^.rrow.  This  is  the  Mechdla, 
spinalis  of  anatomists  ; the  Spinal  cord,  or 
great  channel  of  nervous  sensation,  which, 
issuing  from  the  brain  through  the  occipital 
foramen,  passes  down  through  the  hollow 
above  described  as  far  as  the  second  lumbar 
vertebi’so,  below  which  it  separates  into  a 
number  of  branches  called  the  (Jaiula 
Equina,  or  horse’s-tail.  See  Nerves. 

Spine.  As  the  great  main  channel  of 
nervous  sensation,  and  the  principal  support 
to  the  bony  frame,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  structure ; it 
is  sometimes  called  the  vertebral  column, 
being  composed  of  a number  of  vertobraj,  or 
short ^ single  bones,  so  named  from  their 
peculiai  construction,  the  term  coming  from 
the  Latin  verto,  to  turn ; these  bones  turn- 
ing upon  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to 
give  flexibility  to  the  Spine,  which  is  the 
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first  developed  portion  of  the  skeleton  in 
man,  and  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  are  produced.  “ In  its  earliest 
formation,”  says  Wilson,  ‘^it  is  a simple 
cartilaginous  C}dinder,  surrounding  and  pro- 
tecting the  primitive  trace  of  the  nei-vous 
system  ; but  as  it  advances  in  growth  and 
organization,  it  becomes  divided  into  dis- 
tinct pieces,  which  constitute  vertebrje.” 
These  admit  of  division  into  true  and 
false  ; the  true  vertebraB  are  24  in  number, 
and  are  classed  according  to  the  three  re- 
gions of  the  trunk  which  they  occupy,  into 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumhar,  the  first 
having  7 ; the  second  12,  and  the  third  5 
pieces.  The  false  vertebrae  consist  of  9 
pieces  united  into  2 bones,  called  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  the  first  having  5, 
and  the  last  4 pieces.” 

By  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  best  un- 
derstood: this  represents  a central  cervical 
vertebra,  seen  in  the  upper  surface  ; 1 is  the 
body,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  rising  on 
each  side  into  a sharp  ridge  ; 2,  the  lamina, 
of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side,  com- 
mencing at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  by 
a pedicle  (3),  and  expanding  and  arching 
backward,  to  meet  the  other,  the  two  en- 
clo.sing  a foramen  or  opening,  through 
which  the  spinal  cord  passes;  4,  is  the  bifid 
spinous  proces.s,  and  5,  the  bifid  transverse 


process  : these  are  both  intended  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles;  it  is  the  succession 
of  the  former  projecting  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  name  of  the  vertebral  column — the 
Spin  e;  6,  marks  a vertebral  foramen,  there  is 
acurrespond  ing  one  on  theother  side,  through 
these  pass  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein, 
and  plexus  of  nerves ; 7 and  8,  are  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  articular  processes,  the  first 
looking  upwards  and  backwards,  the  last 
downwards  and  forwards,  of  these  there  are 
tour  in  each  vertebra,  they  are  designed  to 
ai'dculato  with  the  vertebra  above  and 
below. 


The  upper  vertebra  of  the  cervical  region, 
termed  the  atlas,  because  it  is  the  imme- 
diate support  of  the  head,  differs  somewhat 
from  this  in  shape;  so  also  does  the  second, 
called  the  axis,  and  the  seventh  or  last, 
termed  prominens.  * 

The  following  is  a lateral,  or  side  view  of 
a dorsal  vertebra,  which  will  serve  to  render 
the  foregoing  explanation  yet  clearer 1 is 


the  body ; 2 2 articular  facets  for  the 
heads  of  the  ribs,  these  are  not  present ; 3 
pedicle  ; 4 and  5 superior  and  inferior  in- 
tervertebral notch ; 6 the  spinous  process, 
which  is  thicker  and  more  projecting  than 
in^  the  foregoing  example  ; 7 is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  transverse  process,  marked  by 
an  articular  surface,  for  the  extremity  of  a 
rib  ; 8 and  9 the  two  superior  and  two  in- 
ferior verticular  processes. 

In  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  largest 
pieces  of  the  whole  column  ; here  the  body 
is  large  and  broad,  and  thicker  before  than 
behind ; the  pedicles  very  strong,  and  the 
laminae  short,  thickj  and  broad,  as  is  also 
the  spinous  process. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  coccyx 
(Greek  lokhyx,  a cuckoo),  so-called  from 


its  fancied  resemblance  to  a cuckoo’s  beak; 
it  forms  the  caudal  termination,  or  tail  of  the 
vertebral  column.  12  8 and  4 are  the  four 
pieces  of  bone  composing  it;  5 5 the  trans- 
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Tpr^^c  processes  of  the  front  pieces ; 6 arti- 
cular surface  for  the  extremity  of  the  sa- 
crum, which  is  the  triangular  bone  com- 
posed of  tive  false  vertebrae,  forming  the  base 
of  the  column  ; 7 7 being  the  cornua  or 
horns  which  articulate  with  the  sacral 
cornua. 

Thus  we  may  understand  that  the  verte- 
bral column  as  a whole,  represents  two  py- 
ramids, applied  base  to  base,  the  upper  being 
formed  by  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  second 
cervical  to  the  last  lumbar,  and  the  inferior 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Viewed  from  the  side,  this  column  pre- 
♦■eents  several  curves,  the  principal  of  which 
is  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  conca- 
vity looking  forwards;  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions  the  column  is  convex  in 
front;  in  the  pelvic  an  anterior  concave 
curve  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ; 
a slight  lateral  curve  also  exists  in  the 
dorsal  region,  having  its  convexity  to  to- 
wards the  right  side. 

Did  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  rest  imme- 
diately upon  each  other,  there  would  be  a 
rigid  column  which  could  not  be  bent  in 
any  direction  without  displacement  of  the 
bones ; but,  to  provide  against  this,  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  very  elastic 
“ intervertebral  cartilages,”  wliich  yield  to 
every  motion  of  Ihe  body,  and  prevent  that 
shock  to  the  brain  which  must  occur  at 
every  step  taken,  were  not  some  such  pro- 
vision made.  Then,  again,  the  vertebra) 
thus  beautifully  fitted  into  each  other,  and 
resting  upon  soft  yielding  cushions,  are 
braced  together  by  a series  of  ligaments  of 
different  kinds,  which,  while  they  allow  of 
all  necessary  motions,  yet  restiain  it  from 
going  too  far.  By  means  of  these  and  the 
muscles,  which  are  mostly  attached  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  chiefly  to  the 
30sterior  portions  of  the  vertebrm,  the  equi- 
ibrium  of  the  spine,  and  the  motions  of  the 
3ody  generally  are  effected. 

Each  vertebra  having  a triangular  open- 
ing corresponding  in  position  with  the  rest, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  column 
a canal,  which  is  filled  with  the  nerve  sub- 
stance and  membranes,  composing  what  is 
called  the  Spinal  Cord^  that  communicates 
with  the  brain  through  an  opening  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  (See  Brain^  Nerves.) 

Diseases  and  Injuries.  Of  these  the  Spine 
is  liabh)  to  a great  many.  There  is  first  con- 
genital malformation,  consisting  of  a defi- 
ciency in  the  front  portions  of  a certain 
number  of  the  vertebra),  commonly  those  of 
the  loins  ; wanting  thus  their  natural  bony 
protection,  the  membranes  which  line  the 
Ulterior  part  of  the  column  are  left  un- 


covered, and  an  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place, 
by  which,  under  the  skin,  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  guarded  from  injury ; the  fluid 
thus  effused  is  confined  in  a thin  transparent 
kind  of  bladder,  which  quickly  assumes  a 
livid  appearance.  The  treatment  in  this 
case  must  be  left  wholly  to  the  surgeon  : 
it  is  seldom  that  he  can  save  the  child ; but 
cases  have  occurred  in  which,  by  careful 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
and  other  measures,  a sufficient  degree  of 
success  has  resulted  to  afford  ground  for 
hope  ; at  all  events  the  trial  should  be  made. 

Concussion  of  the  Spine  is  sometimes  a 
consequence  of  coming  too  suddenly  and 
heavily  on  the  feet,  especially  on  the  neels ; 
it  is  followed  by  a want  of  nervous  energy, 
and  a depressed  state  of  the  system  alto- 
gether; there  is  a loss  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
frequently  inability  to  pass  the  urine,  there 
being,  in  fact,  partial  or  entire  Paralysis 
(which  see). 

Sometimes  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  lower 
limbs,  and  symptoms  of  active  inflammation 
may  set  in,  which  will  require  leeching  or 
cupping,  with  hot  fomentations  and  the 
usual  depletive  measures.  In  such  a case, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  medical  man, 
little  can  be  done  beyond  placing  the  patient 
in  as  easy  a position  as  possible,  and  apply- 
ing moist  heat  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine ; 
an  active  purgative  may  oe  administered, 
and  a dozen  leeches  applied  to  the  back, 
should  it  be  long  before  the  surgeon  arrives, 
if  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit  and  in  much 
pain . Should  the  shock  be  but  slight,  the 
effects  will  probably  soon  pass  off,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious,  and  avoid  any 
violent  exertion,  especially  such  as  jumping, 
for  a time.  Often  these  cases  are  very 
tedious,  the  lost  powers  are  recovered 
slowly,  if  at  all : friction  with  stimulating 
linaments,  salt  water  bathing,  the  douche 
bath,  gentle  exercise,  and  nourishing  diet 
are  the  means  to  be  pursued.  When  there  ia 
displacement  of  the  vertebrae,  Avhich  can 
only  be  caused  by  extreme  violence,  and  in 
which  case  there  is  also  generally  fracture 
of  the  bone,  there  must  be  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  if  at  all  high  up,  instant  or 
speedy  death  is  the  sure  result ; if  low  down, 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  loAver  limbs 
most  likely  ensues.  (For  treatment,  sea 
Paralysis) . 

Apoplexy  of  the  Spinal  Cord  is  not  aa 
unfrequent  concomitant  of  Epilepsy  (which 
see) . With  this  we  have  convulsive  twitch- 
ings,  pain,  and  imperfect  performance  of 
the  functions  of  motion  and  sensation: 
soothing  palliative  measures  are  the  only 
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ones  to  be  adopted  in  this  case ; hot  bran 
oultices,  and  opiates,  if  there  is  severe  pain, 
ut  these  should  be  cautiously  given,  and 
not  carried  to  any  great  extent  without  pro- 
fessional advice. 

Irritation  of  the  Spine  is  especially  com- 
mon in  females,  and  often  lies  at  the  root  of 
palpitations,  and  the  hysterical  affections  to 
which  they  are  subject.  In  this  case  a ten- 
der spot,  or  more  than  one,  may  generally 
be  found  on  examination  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  spinal  cord  : simple  pressure 
on  one  of  these  spots  will  sometimes  suffice 
to  bring  on  an  attack  of  hysteria  and  faint- 
ing. Debility  of  constitution  is  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  this ; therefore  tonics  and  in- 
vigorating measures  are  called  for.  Iron 
and  Quinine  should  be  taken,  and  general 
and  local  bathing  resorted  to,  with  friction 
down  the  spine,  with  a course  towel,  or 
flesh-brush ; in  some  cases  a small  blister 
over  the  tender  part  is  advisable. 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  Tetanus,  or  Locked 
Jaw,  and  some  kinds  of  Fever,  are  to  a great 
extent  Spinal  aftections.  (See  those  heads.) 

Distortion  of  the  Spine,  or  Spinal  Curva- 
ture, is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  weakly 
children,  and  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  girls  than  boys,  on  account  of  the  greater 
delicacy  of  structure  in  the  former.  Among 
the  most  common  causes  is  the  pernicious 
system  of  artificial  restraint  to  ^ which 
females  are  subjected,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  of  improving  their  shape.  Scarcely 
does  the  vertebral  column  attain  its  full 
growth  and  firmness  until  the  age  of  25,  and 
the  muscles  which  support  it,  and  preserve 
its  equilibrium,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
intended  purpose,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have 
full  development,  and  free  play;  but  if  com- 
pressed, and  denied  the  opportunity  of  exert- 
ing their  appropriate  action,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  artificial  support,  they  lose  their 
power,  and  distortion  of  the  frame  is  often 
a consequence ; for  the  means  of  support 
provided  by  art  can  never  be  so  perfect  as 
the  natural  ones,  and  sooner  or  later  their 
failure  is  made  apparent  by  curvature,  which 
may  be  one  of  three  kinds,  viz. — 1st,  Angu- 
lar or  Posterior,  sometimes  called  Excurva» 
tion,  the  convexity  being  directed  back- 
wards or  outwards ; 2nd,  Incurvation,  the 
curvature  being  inwards  and  forwai’ds ; 3rd, 
Lateral,  the  curvature  being  on  one  side, 
generally  to  the  right. 

In  Angular  Curvature  the  vertebrae  of  the 
'■  neck  and  back  are  mostly  affected ; it_  may 
be  caused  by  a habit  of  stooping,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  near-sighted  people,  and  those 
who  study  much  ; or  it  may  arise  from  the 
too  common  practice  of  raising  children  by 


the  open  hands  placed  under  the  armpits, 
the  pressure  thus  exerted  upon  the  ribs 
pressing  them  inwards,  while  the  Spine  and 
breast  bone  are  pushed  outwards ; by  this 
the  Spine  is  bent  forwards  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  behind,  at  which  angle  the  vertebrse, 
becoming  displaced,  and  eventually  diseased, 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  permit 
it  to  fall  forward,  thereby  producing  a de- 
formity. In  scrofulous  children  we  often 
see  this  kind  of  curvature,  arising  from 
ulceration  of  the  body  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrse ; matter  is  formed,  which  gravi- 
tates downwards,  and  shows  itself,  perhaps, 
in  the  lumbar  regions,  or  in  the  groin,  or 
the  thigh.  Perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position,  issues  and  setons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  diseased  bone,  good  nourishing 
food,  and  attendance  to  the  general  health, 
is  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  case. 

Incurvation  is  not  a common  form  of 
Spinal  deformity;  it  mostly  occurs  in  the 
loins,  giving  a slight  increase  to  the  natural 
curvature,  and  causing  great  pressure  to  the 
abdomen  ; when  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Spine  near  the  pelvis,  it  prevents  a serious 
obstacle  to  child-birth ; when  in  the  dorsal 
region,  it  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  and  produces  a marked  deformity  of 
that  part.  This  is,  generally,  associated 
with  scrofula  or  rickets,  or  some  deranged 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  the  consti- 
tutional treatment  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  cause ; the  local  treatment  should  be 
similar  to  that  recon^ended  for  other  forms 
of  the  disease. 
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these  deformities,  and  it  is  to  this  chiefly 
that  the  foregoing  remarks  on  artificial 
pressure  apply,  because  this  is  nearly  always 
a result  of  mechanical  constraint  and  mal- 
position of  the  body.  The  curvature  usually 
becomes  noticeable  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  eighteen,  sometimes  much  earlier;  it 
may,  indeed,  commence  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy,  when  the  spine  is  little 
niore  than  cartilr^ge.  The  practice  of  sitting 
infants  upright  in  the  arms  when  the  back 
is  yet  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a 
position,  is  a fruitful  cause  of  this  de- 
lormity,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  nurse 
maids  who  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  a 
child  always  on  one  arm;  and  others  whose 
employment  has  required  a peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  School  girls,  especially 
those  of  wmekly  constitutions,  who  have  to 
stand  much,  and  sit  on  forms  without  backs, 
are^  very  likely  to  have  distorted  spines, 
which  are  found  to  be  more  common  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  than  the  lower; 
those  women  who  have  active,  out-of-door 
employment,  and  have  been  from  childhood 
loosely  clad,  are  seldom  or  ever  so  aflected. 
Lateral  Curvature  assumes  so  many  dilfe- 
rent  forms,  that  it  would  occupy  far  too  much 
of  our  space  to  describe  them  all,  nor  is  this 
necessary ; whether  it  be  from  the  right  to 
left,  or  vice  versa ; whether  in  the  lumbar, 
dorsal,  or  cervical  region,  or  extend  into 
two  or  all  of  these,  it  matters  not ; the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  are  much  the 
same,  and  so  also  is  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  which  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

Here  we  have  to  grope  our  way  through  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  for  this  is  a subject  on 
which  Doctors  have  disagreed  time  out  of 
mind.  “So  many  writers,  so  much  said, 
and  yet  so  little  information  furnished; 
each  successive  author  deprecating  the 
means  ad  vised  .by  his  predecessor,  and  yet 
adding  nothing  to  what  w'as  already 
known Such  is  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Copelund, 
no  mean  authority,  upon  modern  orthopedy^ 
as  the  art  of  curing  or  remedying  deformities 
in  the  human  body  is  called.  Orthopedic 
quacks  we  have  in  abundance,  and  many 
really  scientific  men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  any  very  satisfactory  results  ; 
as  to  the  general  principles  to  be  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  these  deformities.  Exten- 
sion, pressure,  and  gymnastics  are  the  three 
means,  or  systems,  usually  employed  to  cure 
or  remedy  Spinal  deviations ; each  has  its 
advocates  and  advantages,  and  each  has  its 
disadvantages,  which  in  many  cases  are  fatal 
to  its  successful  application  ; there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  extension,  that  is  stretching  of 
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the  whole  spinal  column,  in  order  to  over- 
come inuscular  contraction  on  one  side,  and 
straighten  the  column,  weakens  it  by 
separating  the  vertebra),  lengthening  tho 
smewj  and  ligaments,  and  so  destroying 
their  force;  it  would  seem  the  better  mode 
to  apply  an  opposing  force  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  towards  which  the  curvature  in- 
clines, to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
contracted  muscles ; (for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  muscular  fibres,  unlike  a 
piece  of  cord  that  will  remain  loose  when 
tension  is  no  longer  kept  up,  contracts 
and  so  keeps  always  tight ;)  and  to  overcome 
msc,  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  on  a 
body  which,  from  the  deflection  of  the  Spine, 
has  a downward  inclination.  Tressure 
again,  the  system  which  has  had  the  most 
extensive  application,  after  the  one  last 
named,  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  depended  on 
to  straighten  a crooked  Spine,  although 
undoubtedly  it  has  had  a beneficial  eflect 
in  very  many  cases.  The  pressure  of  stays, 
corsets,  and  light  bands,  may  keep  the  body 
upright  during  the  time  of  wearing  them 
and  so  far  they  are  useful : but  very  rarely 
is  a permanent  cure  eflected  by  such  means ; 
and  frequently  they  do  great  mischief  by 
compressing  the  thorax  and  rendering  its 
cavity  too  small  for  the  proper  action  of 
the  important  viscera  therein,  such  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  &c. 

Gymnastics,  which  means  exercise  in  a 
certain  prescribed  form,  is  undoubtedly  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  Spinal  deviations,  but  other 
means  are  required  also,  and  the  system  of 
rational  orthopedy  propounded  and  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Eiofrey  appears  to  us  the 
best  among  the  many  modes  of  action  re- 
commended. This  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  opposing  force,  as  before  men- 
tioned, by  means  of  straps  and  bands  passing 
oyer  the  shoulder  to  which  the  curvature  in- 
clines, and  downward  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  ; it  is  necessary  to  success  that  the 
force  should  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  according  to  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  overcome  and  that  it  should  be  with- 
draiyn  as  soon  as  the  desired  object  is 
attained. 

“The  compound  force  of  different  trac- 
tions is  the  point  to  be  attained, says  Dr. 
Eiofrey ; “ but  anatomists  alone  can  succeed 
with  the  proper  knowledge  of  organization— 
the  anatomist  alone  can  understand  which 
are  the  niuscles  requiring  an  additional 
force,  and  in  what  manner  must  be  directed 
the  parallelogram  of  simple  forces.”  There- 
fore to  the  surgeon  should  be  confided  a 
case  of  Spinal  deformity,  for  he  only  will 
know  exactly  how  and  where  to  apply  the 
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nccc:;sai'5''  force,  .and  in  what  manner  and 
how  long  to  apply  it. 

Among  tho^inechanical  contrivances — and 
they  are  many — recommended  for  this  class 
of  deformities,  we  may  mention  the  Patent 
Orthopedic  Sofa,  invented  by  Mr.  Coles  : 
it  is  capable  of  adjustment,  so  as  to  form  a 
prone  couch,  as  here  represented,  on  w’hich 


the  patient  can  recline  in  a comfortable 
position,  and  read  or  work,  as  may  be  de- 
sirable ; and  also  an  apparatus  for  the  row- 
ing, swimming,  sawing,  and  stretching  ex- 
ercises, all  of  which  are  useful  as  far  as 
gymnastics  will  go. 

'Spiuits.  a general  term  applied_  to  all 
iudammable  liquors,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, as  Brandy,  Gin,  &c.  The  first  Spirit 
luiown  in  Europe  was  made  from  grapes, 
and  S'dd  under  the  name  of  Alcohol  (which 
see) . The  Genoese  afterwards  prepared  it  from 
grain,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
ritfv.  In  most  countries,  civilised  or  unci- 
vilised, some  kind  of  intoxicating  drink  is 
taken ; thus  the  Mexicans  have  their  Agua 
anlientc,  distilled  from  Fulque^  which  is  the 
ferimnitcd  juice  of  the  Agave.  In  India, 
tb.c  Palm  Sugar,  called  Jaggery^  and  other 
vegetable  px'oducts,  is  converted  by  the 
same  process,  into  several  kinds  of  Arrack. 
In  the  Phillippine  Isles,  they  make  Tahu 
from  Palm  Wine;  the  Tartars  distil  their 
Araka  from  Kournis.,  which  is  fermented 
mare’s  milk ; and  the  Egyptians^  their 
Mr(7/r/ from  the  juice  of  dates.  The  Siamese 
have  their  Lan  prepared  from  rice ; the 
Dalmatians  their  Rakin  from  the  husks  of 
grapes,  mixed  wuth  aromatics.  At  Dantzic 
v/e  find  Rossolio,  a compound  of  Brandy, 
various  kinds  of  which,  distilled  frorn  wine, 
figs,  peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  are 
drunk  all  over  Europe,  North  and  South 
Ainerica,  in  parts  of  Asia,  and  wherever  wine 
is  made.  Trostcr  is  made  on  the  Khine  from 
the  luisks  of  grapes  fermented  with  barley 
Biul  rye ; Sekis-kayavodka,  in  Scio,  from 
the  lees  of  wine  and  fruit.  The  Hollander 
has  his  Geneva  or  Hollands,  distilled  from 
malted  barley  and  rye,  and  flavoured  with 
juniper  berries,  and  varieties  of  this  Spiritare 
with  us  far  too  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Gin,  Glenlivat,  Whiskey,  Mountain  Dew, 
Poteen,  Innishowen,  and  other  popular  de- 


signations. At  Dantzic,  al«o,  from  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  with  aniseed,  cinnamon,  and 
other  spices,  they  make  Goldwasser . In 
Switzerland,  from  the  Malacheb  cherry 
juice,  is  prepared  ; and  in  Dal- 

matia, from  the  INIoruska  cherry,  Maras- 
chino. In  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is 
distilled  into  Rum,  of  which  at  Kamtschatka, 
they  have  a variety  made  from  sweet  grass, 
and  called  Statkaiatrava.  From  the  lees 
of  Mandarin,  a wine  made  of  boiled  rice, 
the  Chinese  distil  Chow-chow ; and  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  from  the  Tea-root, 
baked,  powdered,  and  fermented,  prepare 
Y-wer-a ; Avhilc  the  Afighans,^  from  ewes’ 
milk,  make  an  intoxieating  liquor;  and, 
going  again  to  Kamtschatka,  we  find,  under 
the  name  of  Muchumer,  another  kind  of 
spirit.  ISlany  more  might  be  named,  for 
men  have  in  all  ages  been  ingenious  in 
providing  the  means  of  sensual  indul- 
gence. (See  Alcohol,  Distillation,  Beve- 
rages, Drinks,  Liquors'). 

The  chief  Spirits  used  medicinally  are  the 
following: — 

Compound  Spirits  of  Ether  and  Spirits  of 
Nitric  Ether  (w'hich  see),  Aromatic  Foetid 
and  Simple  Spirits  oi  Ammonia  (which  see), 
Spirits  of  Aniseed,  Camphor,  Car- 

raivay.  Cassia,  Cimmnon,  Horse-radish, 
Juniper,  Lavender,  Nutmeg,  Pennyroyal, 
Peppermint,  Rosemary , Spearmint : tor  pro- 
perties and  doses  of  which  see  several  heads 
of  chief  ingredients. 

Rectified  Spirit  is  mostly  distilled  from 
malt ; it  should  have  a specific  gravity  of 
about  840.  Proof  Spirit  is  one-thivd  weaker, 
having  a specific  gravity  of  about  920  : this 
strength  is  commonly  used  for  making  Tinc- 
tures (which  see),  although  for  some  the 
stronger  sort  is  required.  Brandy  is  called 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Spiritus  Yini  Gallici 
—Spirit  of  French  Wine ; it  is  among  the 
most  valuable  of  medicinal  agents.  (See 
Brandy,  also  Stimulants). 

Spirit  Lotions,  on  account  of  their  rapid 
evaporation,  are  often  applied  to  inflamed 
surfaces  to  keep  them  cool ; in  sprains  and 
other  injuries  they  are  most  valuable.  The 
following  is  a good  form  of  preparation 
Take  of  Eectifled  Spirit  of  Wine  2 ounces  ; 
or  Brandy,  strong  M hiskey,  or  Geneva,  a 
quarter  of  a pint ; rain  water,  or  that  which 
has  been  previously  boiled,  a pint;  rags 
wet  wdth  the  lotion  to  be  kept  constantly 

on.  ... 

Spirits  is  also  a term  synonymous  witU 
nervous  power  or  energy,  a low  or  higu  con- 
dition of  which  is  indicated  by  a correspond- 
ing elevation  or  depression  of  the  Spirits  j 
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frequently,  but  not  always,  docs  this  corre- 
spond with  the  bodily  strength  and  health. 
IjOw  Spirits  not  unfrcquently  become,  as  it 
were,  chronic,  ])assing  into  confirmed  Hypo- 
rhand)  iasis  (which  see,  also  Nervousness.) 
The  remedies  are  tonic  and  stimulating 
medicines,  cliange  of  air  and  scene,  bathing 
and  exercise  ; indeed,  anything  which  tends 
to  divert  the  mind,  and  restore  strength  and 
activity  to  the  body. 

Si’iTTixG  OF  Blood.  Sec  Nanwpfysis. 

Splaxchnon  (Greek  for  a viscus) . Hence 
Ave  have  the  terms  Splanchnoloffy,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  viscera ; Splmichnic  Nerves,  of 
Avhich  there  are  two  pairs,  distinguished  as 
the  great  and  small,  the  former  passing  be- 
hind the  stomach  and  terminating  in  the 
gemi-lunar  ganglion,  and  the  latter  com- 
municating with  the  former,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  renal  Ganglion  (which  see). 

Spleex.  This  organ  is,  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, called  the  Melt.  It  is  a spongy  viscus 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs  ; it 
is  of  an  oval  figure.  The  ancients  considered 
the  Spleen  to  be  the  seat  of  all  ill-humours, 
such  as  melancholy,  anger,  or  vexation ; 
hence  the  term  Splenetic,  applied  to  those 
who  are  cross  and  crabbed.  From  the  same 
root  Ave  have  also  Splenalgia,  pain  in  the 
Spleen ; Splenitis,  inflammation  of  the 
Spleen,  Avhich  may  be  cither  acute  or  chro- 
nic ; Splenius,  a muscle  resembling  the 
Spleen  ; it  brings  the  head  and  neck  back- 
Avards  laterally,  or  directly  backwards. 
Splcnization  is  a change  induced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  making  them  re- 
semble the  substance  of  the  Spleen.  This 
state  differs  from  hepatization  in  the  ab- 
sence of  granules,  and  is  consequently 
darker  and  more  uniform  in  texture.  In 
this  state  it  very  much  resembles  that  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  produced  in  Pneumonia 
(which  see),  and  Avhicb  Laennec  calls  Car- 
nijication. 

Splint  Bone.  The  small  bone  of  the 
leg  is  popularly  so  called ; surgeons  term  it 
the  Fibula  (which  see). 

Splixts  are  long  thin  pieces  of  wood,  tin, 
gutta  percha,  or  other  suitable  substances 
used  to  keep  the  ends  of  fractured  bones  in 
their  places,  so  that  they  may  unite ; and 
for  supporting  injured  parts  generally ; they 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
should  form  part  of  the  stock  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  apparatus  which  accompanies 
the  family  medicine  chest,  especially  if  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  emigrants.  In  our 
article  on  Fractures  Avill  be  found  full  di- 
rections for  the  application  of  Splints. 

Split  Cloth.  This  is  the  technical  name 


for  a kind  of  head  bandage,  consisting  of  a 
central  piece  with  six  or  eight  tails;  the 
one  called  the  four-tailed,  or  single  split 
cloth  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  fore- 
head, face  or  jaws.  See  Pandages.  ■ 

SroDiUM  (Greek  spodos,  a cinder).  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
Avhich  sublimes  during  calcination.  See 
Zinc. 

Si'OXGE.  This  Avell-knoAvn  porous  sub- 
stance, once  thought  to  be  a vegetable  pro« 
duct,  but  now  proved  beyond  doubt  to  belong 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  being  the  covering 
or  habitation  of  a marine  zoophite ; besides 
its  utility  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
cleanser  in  surgical  cases,  it  has  long  been 
given  as  a remedy  in  bronchocele,  scrofulous 
diseases,  enlargement  of  the  prostrate  gland, 
&c. : the  form  of  administration  is  that  of 
Burnt  Sponge  {Spongea  Usti) ; its  efficacy 
appears  to  depend  upon  a certain  proportion 
of  iodine  which  it  contains ; the  dose  is  largo, 
being  from  1 to  3 drachms ; it  may  be  made 
into  an  electuary  Avith  honey  or  treacle. 

Prepared  Sponge  used  as  pledgets  and 
tents  for  keeping  open  the  apertures  of 
discharging  Avounds,  is  made  by  dipping 
the  Sponge  in  melted  Avax  plaister,  and 
then  pressing  it  between  hot  iron  plates. 
When  cold  it  may  be  cut  into  any  required 
shape. 

Spongeo  Piline  is  a useful  inA'cntion  of 
recent  date;  it  is  intended  as  a substitute 
for  the  poultice,  and  is  formed  of  Sponge 
cut  up  into  fragments  and  felted  into  a mass 
Avith  cotton  Avool;  a layer  of  this  mingled 
material  is  backed  Avith  waterproof  var- 
nish, Avhich  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  absorbed  by  the  soft  material, 
Avhich,  Avhen  applied  to  an  inflamed  surface, 
keeps  moist  for  a long  time ; it  is  a Amry 
cleanly  and  convenient  application.  See 
Poultices. 

Sporadic.  (Greek  speiro,  to  soav).  A 
general  term  for  diseases  arising  from  oc- 
casional causes,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c., 
showing  themselves  in  individual  cases,  am? 
not  attacking  numbers  at  once  like  Fpi" 
demies  (which  see). 

Sprain  or  Strain.  This  is  the  effect  ol 
over-stretching  or  tearing  the  ligaments  of 
a joint;  it  is  an  accident  very  likely  to 
occur,  especially  in  the  Avrist  and  ankle 
bones,  and  is  productive  of  extreme  pain, 
sometimes  causing  faintness  and  vomiting. 
There  is,  generally,  effusion  of  blood  beneatli 
the  enlargements,  hence  the  discoloration  of 
them,  observable  in  these  cases ; commonly, 
also,  there  is  rapid  swelling,  Avhich  renders 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  Avhether  a dislocation 
or  fracture  has  not  taken  place,  therefore,  if 
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the  injury  is  severe,  a surgeon  should  be 
consulted.  Not  only  are  Sprains  exces- 
sively painful  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, but  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  perma- 
nent injury,  especially  if  neglected,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
either  dislocations  or  fractures.  Dr.  South 
sa}'s — “ It  would  be  better  to  break  a limb 
than  sprain  a joint,  the  former  in  99  cases 
out  of  a 100,  being  cured  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  broken, 
whilst  the  effects  of  the  latter  may,  at  best, 
remain  for  weeks  or  months,  as  weakness  or 
stiffness  of  the  joint.” 

In  the  treatment  of  Sprains,  perfect  rest 
of  the  injured  part  is  essential.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  never  cured  with- 
out this,  but  never  so  speedily  and  com- 
pletely ; and,  without  it,  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  bad  after-consequences; 
therefore,  the  patient,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  is  nothing  more  than 
a Sprain,  should  take  to  his  couch  or  sofa, 
and  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  especially 
if  the  injury  is  in  the  ankle  or  knee,  or  any 
part  of  the  leg,  in  which  case  the  limb 
should  be  kept  in  a horizontal  position  with 
warm  moist  flannels  applied  to  the  joint  by 
day,  and  a warm  bread-and-water  poultice 
at  night;  should  this  not  reduce  the  swell- 
ing and  subdue  the  pain,  in  the  course  of 
21  hours,  leeches  may  be  applied  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  if  required.  When 
the  tenderness  has,  in  a measure,  subsided, 
a piece  of  lint  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  diluted 
acetic  acid,  may  be  laid  over  the  part ; this 
will,  probably,  bring  out  a pustular  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  divert  the  low  inflam- 
mation from  the  ligaments,  at  a time  when 
stimulating  friction  could  not  be  borne. 
When  the  pain  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
joint  has  resumed  its  usual  appearance, 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  as 
irreparable  mischief  often  results  from  doing 
so  too  much  or  too  early.  If  it  continues 
swollen,  it  should  be  bound  up  with  straps 
of  soap  plaister,  or  a roller.  (See  Ban- 
dages), But  before  binding,  plenty  of  fric- 
tion with  Soap  Liniment  and  Turpentine 
should  be  tried,  and  a stream  of  Cold  Water 
poured  from  a considerable  height,  as 
directed  under  the  head  Douche  Bath. 

If  the  injury  is  in  the  elbow  or  wrist 
joint,  the  arm  should  be  sustained  in  a 
sling,  and  never  suffered  to  hang  down. 
Persons  of  full  habit  will  require  active 
purgatives,  especially  if  tho  inflammation 
runs  high ; and  if  the  pain  is  very  severe, 
BO  as  to  prevent  sleep,  an  opiate  may  be 
teken  at  bed  time,  10  grains  of  Dover’s 
Powder  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  or  5 grains  of 


Extract  of  Hyoscyamus,  if  Opium  cannot 
be  taken. 

Spruce  Beer.  A liquor  made  of  the 
Essence  of  Spruce  and  Treacle ; it  is  well 
boiled,  and  then  fermented.  The  Essence 
of  SpTuce  is  made  by  boiling  the  young 
branches  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  Abies  Ex- 
celsa,  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the 
consistence  of  treacle. 

Sputum  (Latin  spuo,  to  spit).  Any  kind 
ol  Expectoration  (which  see),  Nummu- 
lary and  Mucus. 

Squama  (Latin  for  a scale).  Hence  come 
the  terms  of  Squamce  Ferri,  Scales  of  Iron, 
being  the  black  oxide  which  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  scales : Squamous^  the  name  of 
a suture  of  the  cranium,  so  called  from  its 
edges  covering  like  scales ; this  is  also  the 
name  of  the  scaly  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Squill,  in  Latin  Scillce.  This  is  a plant 
of  the  natural  order  SiliacecB,  which  grows 
on  the  sea  shore  of  nearly  all  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Sea  Onion,  having  bulboui 


roots  which  contain  a viscid  acrid  juice,  so 
volatile  that  the  vapour  arising  from  it, 
when  a bulb  is  cut  in  pieces,  irritates  the 
nose  and  eyes;  the  juice  blisters  the  fingers, 
if  suffered  to  remain  on.  ^he  roots,  sliced 
and  dried,  form  transparent  slips,  which 
have  a bitter  taste.  In  small  doses,  the 
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Sijiiill  is  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  diu- 
retic ; in  large,  emetic  and  purgative ; _ in 
eery  large  doses,  the  acrid  principle  which 
it  contains  is  likely  to  render  it  poisonous. 
As  a diuretic,  the  Squill  is  generally  given 
in  dropsies;  as  an  expectorant,  in  chronic 
bronchitis ; it  is  usually  combined  with 
other  medicines,  as  ipecacuhanha,  pare- 
goric, See.  Its  chief  officinal  preparations 
are  the  Compound  Squill  Pill,  dose  from  5 
to  15  grains ; Vinegar  and  Oxymel  of 
Squills,  dose  from  | t®  1 drachm;  Tincture 
of  Squills,  dose  from  10  to  30  minims.  The 
dose  of  the  Powder,  as  an  expectorant,  is 
about  1 grain. 

Squinting.  This  affection  was  formerly 
called  goggle-eye.,  hence  the  term  goggles  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
glasses,  used  to  cure  the  complaint;  the 
French  term  these  glasses  masques  d lou- 
chette,  or  squinting  guards.  Squinting  is 
an  affection  in  which  the  optic  axes  of  the 
eye  are  not  directed  to  the  same  object ; it 
may  sometimes  be  cured  by  wearing  the 
above  mentioned  glasses  for  a time,  but  sel  • 
dom  othervdse  than  by  an  operation,  which 
is  generally  effectual  if  properly  performed — 
which  it  can  only  be  by  a surgeon.  The 
scientific  name  of  this  affection  is  Strabis- 
mus (which  see). 

Stacte  (Greek  stactOj  to  distil).  The 
kind  of  myrrh  which  distils,  or  falls  in  drops 
from  the  trees,  is  so  called;  as  is  also  a more 
liquid  amber  than  is  generally  met  with  in 
commerce.  From  the  same  root  we  have 
Stagma^  a distilled  liquor,  a name  by  which 
Vitriolic  or  Sulphuric  Acid  was  sometimes 
formerly  called. 

Staff.  The  instrument  used  to  direct 
the  gorget  or  knife  with  which  lithotomy  is 
performed. 

Stannum.  See  Tin,  of  which  the  Proto- 
chloride is  called  Stannate. 

Stapes  (Latin  for  a stirrup).  A name 
given,  on  account  of  its  shape,  to  one  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  internal  Tar  (which 
see).  A small  muscle  attached  near  the 
mastoid  cells,  and  inserted  into  the  head  of 
this  bone,  is  called  Stapedius. 

Staphyloma  (Greek  staphyle,  a grape). 
An  eye  disease  consisting  of  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  cornea,  and  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  opacity  more  or  less 
dense.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
which,  we  need  not  describe,  as  only  an 
occulist  could  enter  into  their  nice  distinc- 
tions. See  Eye. 

Starch.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  this 
is  a very  widely  diffused  body.  In  almost 
eveiw’  growing  cell  granules  of  Starch  may 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  micro- 


scope. These  granules  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  assume  a great  variety  of  forms  ; some 
are  round,  others  are  fiat,  whilst  others  are 
even  stellate.  These  granules  are  always 
found  mixed  with  other  substances,  but  they 
are  easily  made  distinguishable  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a little  iodine,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  tests  for  Starch,  and  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  produces  a beautiful  blue 
colour. 

Starch  is  found  in  some  plants  in  greater 
quantities  than  in  others;  it  is  however, 
very  generally  found  in  perennial  roots  and 
rootstocks,  in  the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of 
plants.  It  seems  stored  up  in  these  parts 
for  the  future  growth  of  the  developing 
organs  of  the  plant.  There  are  few  or  no 


(A.) 


(A.)— From  wheat  and  barley.  (11,)— From 
arrow-root.  (C.)— From  Portland  sago. 
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vegetables  or  parts  of  plants  that  are  eaten, 
that  do  not  contain  Starch.  We  find  it  in 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pars- 
nips, beans,  peas,  Avlieat,  barley,  oats,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cerealia ; in  chesnuts,  wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts,  and  all  other  seeds;  in  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and 
all  other  fruits.  In  manj'  of  these  things, 
however,  it  is  not  the  distinguishing  ali- 
mentary ingredient,  but  it  is  often  sepa- 
rated and  used  pure  as  an  article  of  diet. 
The  substances  in  which  it  exists  in  a tole- 
rably pure  form,  are  Arrow-root,  Sago,  and 
Tapioca  (which  see). 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
our  readers  that  it  is  not  of  itself  a nutri- 
tious form  of  food.  Sa^o,  Tapioca,  and 
Arrowroot,  should,  on  this  account,  never 
form  the  entire  or  principal  part  of  the 
diet  of  young  or  old ; and  there  are  many 
A'egetables  which  contain  so  large  a quantity 
of  Starch  that  they  should  only  be  eaten 
with  food  containing  more  nutritive  matter: 
among  these  may  be  named  the  Parnsnip, 
Carrot,  Turnip,  Cabbage,  Asparagus,  Sea 
Kale,  Spinach,  and  Vegetable  Marrow.  (See 
those  several  heads,  and  Vegetables.) 

The  Latin  name  of  Starch  is  Amylum ; 
it  has  demulcent  properties  which  render  it 
useful  in  irritated  states  of  the  bowels,  and 
rectum ; ^ an  ounce  dissolved  in  a pint  of 
water  being  the  proper  proportion  for  an 
enema,  which  is  used  either  alone  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  remedies.  In  the  form  of 
powder.  Starch  is  dusted  on  the  skin  to  ab- 
sorb irritated  secretions,  and  allay  inflam- 
mation ; it  is  this  which  is  so  largely  em- 
plo5*ed  in  the  nursery  under  the  name  of 
Infants’  Powder.  Starch  enters  into  the 
Compound  Tragacanth  Powder  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  is  a perfect  antidote  to  poison- 
ing by  Iodine. 

Stavesacre.  a plant  of  the  Crowfoot 
family,  botanically  known  as  Pelpliinum 
Staphisagria,  whose  seeds  are  violently 
emetic  and  cathartic ; they  are  never  given 
internally,  but  are  employed  as  an  applica- 
tion to  some  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  to 
destroy  lice  in  the  head,  being  in  the  latter 
case  mixed  with  hair  powder.  The  active 
properties  of  the  seeds  appear  to  reside  in 
an  alkaloid  which  has  been  extracted  and 
called  Delphine  (which  see). 

Statice  Caroliniana.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Marsh  Kosemary ; of  the  na- 
tural order  Plwnbaginaceic,  or  Leadworts ; 
the  root  is  bitter  and  very  astringent,  and 
IS  given  in  dysentary  and  diarrhoea,  like 
catechu  or  kino ; but  it  is  most  used  to  make 
u gargle  for  aphthous  and  malignant  sore 
throat.  (Se  cut  top  of  next  column). 


Stays.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  preponderance  of  chest  diseases  of  fe- 
males over  those  of  men  in  this  country, 
as  shown  by  the  leturns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
unnatural  compression  of  the  organs  b}^ 
tight  lacing.  Andrew  Combe,  in  his 
“ Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
Health,”  says  : — “ The  pressure  of  sta}^s 
impedes  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  muscles, 
which,  being  therefore  imperfectly  nour- 
ished, waste  away ; they  lose  their  healthy 
colour,  and  become  pale  and  flabby,  and 
their  contractive  power  diminishes.  Hence, 
in  order  to  produce  injurious  consequences, 
a degree  of  pressure  is  sufficient  far  below 
what  is  requisite  to  cause  distortion  of  the 
chest,^  and  compression  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs.  Stays  and  corsets  in 
many  instances,  give  rise  to  consumptions ; 
and  I have  seen  one  case  in  v/hich  the  liver 
was  deeply  indented  by  the  pressure,  and 
long- continued  ill-health  and  ultimate 
death  was  the  consequence.” 

Every  medical  practitioner  could  cite  nu- 
merous instances  in  support  of  this  testi- 
rnony  against  an  absurd  and  injurious  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Ryan,  writing  “ On  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,”  says: — “Staj’s 
are  injurious;  they  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  chest,  impede  the  breathing  and  action 
of  the  heart ; cause  palpitation,  and  render 
the  compressed  parts  a load  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  which  bends  on  one  side. 
Want  of  proper  exercise  and  tight  lacing  are 
the  causes  of  spinal  curvature  in  girls  ; and 
hence  we  can  scarcely  see  a young  lady  with 
a straight  back.” 

Again,  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  “Comparative 
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View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man 
vith  those  of  the  Animal  ‘World,”  tells  us 
that  “the  common  effect  of  this  practice 
(tight-lacing)  is  obstruction  of  the  lungs, 
from  their  not  having  sufficient  room  to 
play,  which,  besides  tainting  the  breath, 
cuts  off  numbers  of  young  women  in  the 
very  bloom  of  life.  Eut  nature  has  shown 
her  resentment  of  this  pi'actice  in  a very 
striking  manner,  by  rendering  half  the 
women  of  fasliion  deformed  in  some  degree 
or  other.  Deformity  is  peculiar  to  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind,  and  is  almost 
always  the  work  of  our  own  hands.” 

To  such  testimony  as  this  we  need  add 
but  few  remarks  of  our  own.  We  know 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  some  support 
for  the  chest  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
this  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  elastic 
corset,  which  shall  afford  the  required  degree 
of  support,  without  undue  compression,  and 
especially  without  that  clasping-in  of  the 
waste  which  is  considered  essential  to  gen- 
tility. (See  Bress^  Tight-lacing .') 

Stearine  (Greek  steao^  suet).  A solid 
cryetallizable  substance,  one  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  Fat  (which  see),  and 
Fjlain.  An  acid  procured  from  soap  made 
from  potash  and  suet  or  hog's  lard,  is  called 
Stearic  Acid;  and  one  procured  by  dis- 
tillation from  Castor  Oil  is  Stearo-Ficinic 
Acid. 

Steatoma  or  Steatocele.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a wen,  or  encysted  tumour, 
commonly  seated  in  the  scrotum,  containing 
a fat-like  matter.  See  Wen. 

Steer’s  Opodeldoc.  A nostrum  once  in 
high  repute  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and 
other  affections  of  the  like  nature  : it  differed 
bnt  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  common  Opo  • 
deldoc  (which  see). 

Stella.  A roller  bandage  applied  in  the 
form  of  a figure  8,  so  as  to  keep  back  the 
shoulders,  and  so  named  from  its  forming  a 
cross  or  star  on  the  back ; it  is  sometimes 
called  a Stellated,  Bandage. 

Sterility  (Latin  sterilis,  barren).  Im- 
potence in  the  male , inability  to  conceive 
in  the  female.  See  Barrenness. 

Sternum.  This  bone  is  situated  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest;  it  is 
oblique  in  direction,  the  upper  end  lying 
within  a few  inches  of  the  vertebral  column, 
the  lower  being  projected  forwards,  so  as  to 
be  placed  at  a considerable  distance  from,  the 
spine. , The  bone  is  flat,  or  slightly  concave 
in  front,  and  is  marked  by  five  transverse 
lines,  which  indicate  its  original  sub-divi- 
sion into  six  pieces.  It  is  convex  behind, 
broad  and  thick  above,  flattened  and  pointed 
below,  and  divisible  in  the  adult  into  three 
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pieces,  which  are  called  the  superior  jficco, 
Qx  manubrium;  the  middle  piece,  ox  bodg ; 
and  the  inferior  piece,  which  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  and  is  often  merely  cartilagi- 
nous ; it  is  called  the  Fusiform  or  Xgphoid 
cartilage.  (For  diagrams  in  which  the  Ster- 
num is  represented,  see  Bibs.)  Several  mus- 
cles take  their  names  from  a connection  wdth 
this  bone  ; — for  instance,  the  Sterno-clavi- 
cular^  a ligament  extending  from  the  Ster- 
num to  the  clavicle. 

Sternutatories  (Latin  sternuio.,  to 
sneeze).  These  are  substances  which,  when 
applied  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  cause 
a discharge  from  the  nostrils,  either  of  a 
mucous  or  a serous  fluid,  and  generally,  also 
Sneezing  (which  see) . 

Stertor  (Latin  sterto,  to  snore).  Ster- 
torious  breathing,  or  snoring,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  occurs  in  apoplexy  and  states 
of  coma;  with  heavy  sleepers  it  is  common 
enough,  and  need  not  cause  any  alarm. 

Stethoscope  (Greek  stet/ios,  the  breast, 
and  oJtopco  to  examine).  This  instrument 
which  has  now  become  indispensable  to  a 
proper  examination  by  Auscultation  (which 
see),  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  is  simply  a 
conductor  of  sound,  being  a cylinder  of  fine 
grained  light  wood,  or  gutta  percha,  per- 
forated longitudinally  in  the  middle ; with 
one  extremity  funnel  shaped,  which  is 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  other  flat  and 
orbicular  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  to  which 
the  ear  is  applied ; when  the  Stethoscope  is 
of  wood,  the  ear  disc  is  generally  of  bone 
or  ivory,  but  when  of  gutta  percha,  it  is  of 
the  same  material,  the  whole  being  moulded 
in  one  piece. 

Bhonoscope  or  sound  conductor  would  be 
a better  name  for  this  instrument,  as  ex- 
pressing more  clearly  its  object  and  meaning 
An  improvement  in  its  construction  or  rather 
a useful  addition  to  its  advantages  has  re- 
cently been  made. 

It  consists  of  a moveable  extremity,  or 
body  piece,  made  of  gutta  percha  or  vul- 
canized india  rubber,  and  is  constructed  so  as 
to  fit  into  the  tube  of  any  Stethoscope  ordi- 
narily used.  In  this  case  the  axis  of  the 
tube  is  placed  at  an  acute  angle  from  the 
edge,  which  is  applied  to  the  patient’s  body. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Stethoscope  thus 
provided  being  placed  on  the  chest,  the  flat 
extremity,  or  ear  piece,  can  be  directed  most 
conveniently  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
evident.  For  example,  the  auscultator, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient’s  bod, 
has  to  examine  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
the  difficulty  of  stretching  across  the  patient, 
in  such  a case,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  most 
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pliysicianfl : by  this  instruinent  this  incon- 
venience is  altogether  avoided.  It  will  be 
found  most  convenient,  too,  in  examining 
the  back,  or  axilla,  when  the  patient  is  un- 


able to  rise ; or  in  the  case  of  a female 
whose  stays  it  may  be  inconvenient  too  re- 
move, or  in  small  pox,  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  avoid  too  close  proximity  to  the 
patient. 

Stewing.  This  slow  process  of  boiling 
meat  renders  it  easy  of  digestion,  and, 
therefore,  best  fitted  for  invalids ; by  it, 
moreover,  the  j uice,  or  gravy,  which  is  the 
more  nutritive  part,  is  retained,  either  in 
the  meat  itself,  or  in  the  liquor,  which  is 
taken  with  or  without  it.  See  Broth. 

Sthenic  (Greek  sthenos.^  strength).  A 
term  applied  by  some  nosologists  to  cases 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  are  the 
result  of  exhausted  excitability,  and  are 
marked  by  indirect  debility.  See  Asthenia. 

Stibium.  (The  Latin  term  for  Antimony) . 
Hence  Berzelius  described  the  A.ntimonious 
and  Antimonic  acids  under  the  name  of 
stibious  and  stibic.  See  Antimony  and 
Stimmi. 

Sticking  Plaister,  commonly  called 
Adhesive  or  Diachylon  Plaister,  is  the  uni- 
versal remedy  for  cuts,  and  no  better  appli- 
cation can  be  made ; it  is  extremely  useful, 
also,  in  dressing  wounds,  &c.,  to  bind  in- 
jured parts  ifegether,  or  the  applications 
which  are  thmight  best  for  keeping  them  in 
their  places.  See  Plasters. 

Stiff  Joint.  See  Anchylosis. 

Stigma  (Greek  stixo,  to  prick).  A small 
red  speck,  the  eruption  of  skin  diseases;  | 


when  livid  they  are  called  Petechia  (which 
see,  also  Shin  Diseases) . 

Still  Born.  It  does  not  always  follow 
that  because  an  infant  is  born  apparently 
dead,  there  is  not,  therefore,  hopes  of  its 
ever  living;  efforts  should  be  made  to 
inflate  the  lungs  just  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a case  of  suspended  animation ; directions 
how  to  proceed  in  this  case  will  be  found 
under  the  head  Infancy  (see  p.  36,  Vol.  II). 

StillIcidium  (Latin  stillo,  to  ooze  in 
drops,  caclo,  to  fall).  The  act  of  pumping 
upon  any  part  was  sometimes  so  called ; as 
was  also  the  discharge  of  the  urine  by  drops. 
See  Stranguary , 

Stimmi  (Greek).  A substance,  probably 
antimony,  which  the  ancients  used  to  apply 
to  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
them,  and  thus  giving  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance of  largeness,  which  was  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty.  See  Stibium. 

Stimulants  (Latin  stimulo,  to  prick). 
Medicines  which  quicken  or  augment  the 
functions  of  the  bodily  organs.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — 1st,  those  which 
produce  a general  stimulant  effect  upon  the 
system.  Anti- Spasmodics,  Astringents,  Nar- 
cotics, and  Tonics  (all  of  which  see) ; 2nd, 
those  which  produce  an  effect  upon  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  system : these  have  often 
been  called  evacuants,  because  they  occasion 
a greater  secretion  of  the  organs  on  which 
they  act ; these  will  be  found  under  the 
several  heads  of  Emetics,  Emmenagogues, 
Epispastics,  Errhines,  Cathartics,  Diapho- 
retics, Diuretics,  Scialogogues. 

Of  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  Stimu- 
lants we  have  already  spoken  under  the  heads 
of  Alcohol,  Ale  and  Beer,  Beverages,  &c. 

Of  the  benefit  of  Stimulants  in  certain 
cases  and  stages  of  disease,  and  therefore  the 
propriety  of  their  administration,  there  can 
be  no  question,  although  some  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  upon  the  subject.  Those 
only  who  have  had  to  deal  with  cases  of  low 
typhoid  fevers,  and  utter  prostration  and 
exhaustion  of  nervous  power,  can  rightly 
estimate  their  value. 

Stings.  Various  insects,  such  as  the  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  &c.,  have  the  power  of  punc- 
turing the  skin,  and  injecting  a poison  into 
the  wound;  and  this,  which  is  called  a 
Sting,  is  frequently  very  painful,  and  even 
dangerous,  producing  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  cuticle  and  subjacent  tissue,  which  often 
spreads  and  affects  the  whole  systeni.  The 
person  stung  first  feels  an  acute  pain,  like 
that  caused  by  a prick  ; then  there  is  gene- 
rally a tingling  sensation,  followed  by  great 
heat  and  redness,  and  often  by  swelling  oi 
the  part.  Oil  is  frequently  applied  in 
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such  a case,  and  iifi’  .ivis  considerable  relief ; 
but  an  alkaline  preparation  is  certainly  the 
best — a solution  of  the  Carbonates  of  Am- 
monia, Potash,  or  Soda,  or  a little  Spirits  of 
Hartshorn  somewhat  weakened  with  water. 
The  wound  should  be  first  examined  to  see 
if  the  Sting  is  left  in  ; if  it  is,  a fine  hair-like 
Hire  will  be  seen,  which  should  be  extracted 
by  means  of  small  tweezers.  If  the  swell- 
ing and  pain  remain  after  the  above  appli- 
cation, rags  wet  with  Groulard  Water  should 
be  applied,  or  tepid  poultices.  See  In- 
flammaiion. 

Stitch.  A spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side,  accompanied  with  pain ; 
it  is  produced  by  running,  and  may  gene- 
rally be  relieved  by  rest  and  friction. 

Stomach  (Greek  stoma^  the  mouth,  xeo, 
to  pour).  This  is  a membranous  bag, 
situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm, 
in  the  human  body ; it  varies  much  in  size, 
according  to  the  amount  of  distension  it  un  • 
dergoes.  When  not  unnaturally  distended, 
but  containing  an  ordinary  meal,  it  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  widest  part.  It  has  two  orifices,  the  one 
leading  from  the  oesophagus,  the  other  into 
the  duodenum.  The  former  is  called  the  car- 
diac orifice^  the  latter  the  pylorus.  This 
word  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
a gate-keeper,  and  is  applied  to  this  part  of 
the  stomach  on  account  of  its  function  of 
contraction,  by  which  it  is  partly  closed, 
and  the  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into 
the  duodenum,  except  at  proper  intervals. 
This  contraction  is  eflfected  by  a circle  of 
muscular  fibres,  arranged  round  the  lowmr 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

d'he  stomach  itself  consists  of  four  coats 
or  membranes,  Avhich  are  held  together  by 
means  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  we  find 
every  where  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  external  of 
these  coats  consist  of  what  is  called  serous 
membrane,  and  is  a part  of  a great  bag  of 
serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum.,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  which  are  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  this 
bag  from  the  outside,  the  inner  sides  of  the 
bag  being  kept  constantly  moist,  so  as  to 
lufocate  the  external  part  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs,  and  thus  prevent  any 
friction  from  the  movements  of  the  body. 
The  part  of  this  membrane  which  covers 
the  stomach  is  tliin,  smooth,  transparent, 
and  elastic,  and  immediately  covers  the 
second  or  muscular  coat.  This  coat  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  distri- 
outed  in  three  different  directions.  There 
is  a set  of  fibres  passing  from  the  cesophagus 


directly  along  the  stomach.  Under  these  is 
another  set,  which  pass  round  the  stomach 
in  a circular  manner ; and  under  these  are 
others,  passing  in  an  oblique  direction  be- 
tween the  two  others. 

These  fibres,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
muscular  system,  possess  a power  of  con- 
tracting ; and  when  the  food  is  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  by  means  of  these  muscles 
that  the  food  is  moved  round  and  round, 
and  ultimately  propelled  to  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach,  previous  to  passing 
into  the  duodenum.  The  direction  of  the 
fibres  indicate  at  once  the  functions  they  have 
to  perform ; under  the  muscular  coat  is  a 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  called  the  nervous, 
submucous,  vascular  or  cellular  coat.  It  is 
upon  this  coat  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  rests,  and  in  which  the 
blood-vessels  are  distributed,  before  they 
pass  to  supply  mucous  coat.  All  these  mem- 
branes are  found  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  most  important  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  is  the  internal,  or  mucous.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  every 
where  form  the  interior  of  the  passages 
leading  into  or  from  the  internal  organs. 
This  membrane  consists  of  two  parts  : of  an 
under  layer,  called  corium,  which  rests 
always  on  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
and  is  composed  of  a layer  of  fibres  and 
vessels,  varying  much  in  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  -which  is  covered  over  with  a 
very  thin  lamella,  called  basement  mem- 
brane. On  this  membrane  are  formed  the 
cells  which  are  called  epithelium.  These 
cells  vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and  num- 
ber, according  to  the  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  which  they  are  found.  The 
external  surface  of  all  mucous  membranes 
is  kept  moist  with  a secretion  called  mucus. 
It  is  this  substance  which  collects  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  and  tho 
necessary  removal  of  which,  when  it  accu- 
mulates, has  led  to  the  use  of  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  amongst  civilized  nations. 
The  same  secretion  frequently  collects  in 
the  pharynx  and  windpipe,  and  is  removed 
by  the  process  of  expectoration.  In  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  this  secretion 
may  be  either  entirely  arrested,  or  increased 
to  an  unnatural  extent.  In  infiammation 
of  these  membranes,  the  secretion  in  the 
first  stages  is  often  entirely  suppressed,  and 
subsequently  greatly  increased.  This  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  common  cold. 
The  secretion  also  changes  its  character  in 
different  diseases,  and  at  different  stages  of 
the  same  disease.  Thus,  in  a common 
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catarrh,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  it  is  at  first  thin  and 
watery,  but  subsequently  becomes  thick 
and  tenacious.  This  mucus  is  coirijmsed  of 
water,  lidding  A^arious  substances,  such  as 
common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  and  other 
salts  of  potash  and  soda  in  solution.  Ditfiised 
through  it  are  cells  and  corpuscules,  Avhich 
have  been  thrown  oif  from  the  basement 
membrane. 

In  addition  to  these  general  characters, 
the  mucous  membranes  frequently  present 
depressions  and  elevations  of  various  kinds. 
The  depressions,  according  to  their  nature, 
are  called  follicles  or  glands,  whilst  the 
elevations  are  called  papillae  and  villi.  The 
depressions  or  follicles  are  types  of  the  whole 
of  the  glands  of  the  body,  Avhich  seem  to  be 
but  continuations  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
however  various  the  products  of  their  secret- 
ing powers. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
has  certain  peculiarities.  It  is  generally  of 
a palish  pink  hue,  arising  from  the  blood- 
vessels beneath  it.  This  colour  is  more 
intense  during  the  process  of  digestion,  as 
at  that  time  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
the  stomach  is  greater  than  at  any  other. 
This  is  in  accordanee  with  a very  general 
law  of  the  economy,  that  wherever  an  organ 
is  actively  e.xercising  its  functions,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  blood  will  be  sent  to  it. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  only  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular 
membrane  below  it;  so  that  whenever  the 
latter  contracts,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  folds.  These  are  called  rugee^ 
and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  stomach 
Avhen  it  is  empty.  The}q  however,  dis- 
appear, and  the  inside  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  smooth,  Avhen  it  is  distended.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  studded 
with  the  depressions  and  elcAmtions  to  which 
Ave  have  alluded.  It  seems  to  be  more  espe- 
fdally  the  function  of  the  depressions  to 
secrete  special  products  ; and  the  depressed 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
stomach — forming  little  tubes  Avhich  are 
aggregated  together  in  masses — seem  to 
secrete  the  gastric  acid  of  the  stomach, 
through  whose  agency  digestion  is  carriedon. 

['Clie  above  cut  represents  the  various 
parts  and  organs  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach — I the  under-surface  of  the 
liver;  g the  gall-bladder;  / the  common 
bile  duct ; o the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ; 

« under-surface  of  the  stomach ; p pylorus ; 
d duodenum ; h i the  pancreas,  cut  across 
to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  pancreatic 
duct,  and  its  branches;  r the  spleen;  c 
portion  of  the  diaphragm , a aorta.] 


For  further  particulars  of  the  Stomach 
and  its  diseases  see  Adbomen^  Alimentary 
Canal ^ Bile^  Bowels^  Digestion^  Dyspepsia^ 
BiarrJuea^ Bysentery^  Intestines^  TForms,  ^-c. 

Stomacace  (Greek  stoma  the  mouth, 
hakos  bud).  Literally  mouth  disease,  or 
Canker  (which  see). 

Stomach  Pump.  This  instrument  is 
made  on  the  principle  of  that  employed  for 
enemas ; indeed,  the  latter  may  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  former,  by  the  mere 
addition  of  a long  flexible  tube  or  pipe,  to  go 
down  the  throat.  AVe  give  a cut  of  one  of 


improvements  of  construction  ; A,  is  the 
barrel,  B,  the  pipe  which  is  passed  into  the 
stomach,  and  C,  that  through  Avhich  the 
liquid  draAvn  from  thence  is  discharged. 
In  all  cases  of  poisoning,  the  pump  should 
be  resorted  to,  if  it  is  available,  but  as  it  re- 
quires some  skill  in  the  application,  only  a 
surgeon  should  attempt  this ; until  his  arri- 
val, it  is  best  to  use  Mustard,  or  Sulphate  of 
Zinc  emetics.  (See  Foisons.) 

The  above  represents  Maw’s  Improved 
Stomach  Pump  without  valves,  the  stop 
cock  worked  by  means  of  a flute  key  lever; 
it  may  be  also  fitted  Avith  tubes,  and  rendered 
available  as  an  Enema  and  Ear  Syringe. 
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Stone.  A common  name  for  calculus  in 
the  Bladder  (which,  see),  and  Gravel. 

Stone  Fkuit.  These  are,  generally 
speaking,  somewhat  indigestible  when  eaten 
raw,  but  to  persons  of  good  digestive  powers 
are  not  so  injurious  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  annual  attacks  of  bowel  complaint,  or 
English  cholera,  are  commonly  attributed  to 
the  plums  which  are  plentiful  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  these  come  in ; but  in 
reality  the  fruit  has  very  little  to  with 
them.  The  continuance  of  summer  heat 
causes  an  accumulation  of  bile,  and  this, 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  autumnal  months, 
produces  diarrhoea  as  a natural  consequence. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  fruit  is 
eaten  immoderately  or  in  a bad  condition, 
disorder  of  the  bowels  is  likely  to  ensue, 
whether  it  be  Stone  Fruit  or  not.  Still,  we 
know  that  cherries  and  plums  are  not  so 
wholesome  as  grapes  and  currants,  and 
therefore  weakly  persons  should  partake  of 
them  only  sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  rather 
in  a cooked  than  a raw  state.  See  Fruit. 

Stone  Pock.  This  is  a name  applied  to 
hard  pimples.  See  Skin  Disease.,  Varus. 

Stools.  One  of  the  lirst  inquiries  of  the 
medical  man  when  called  to  a patient  is 
respecting  the  character  and  frequency  of 
the  Stools,  or  evacuations  of  the  bowels; 
these,  therefore,  should  always  be  kept  for 
his  inspection,  as  by  them  he  is  enabled  to 
form  a pretty  clear  notion  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  pursued.  See  Foeces. 

Storax.  This  is  a kind  of  balsam,  or 
concrete  medicinal  gum  ; it  is  the  produce 
of  the  Styrax  Officinalis,  a small  tree  be- 


longing to  the  natural  order  Styraeea. 
being  an  aromatic  expectorant,  its  action 


resembles  that  of  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
Tolu ; but  it  is  far  less  fi’equently  employed 
than  those,  although  useful  in  chronic 
coughs  and  pulmonary  affections. 

The  Prepared  Storax  is  a spirituous  ex- 
tract of  the  gum  ; the  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
grains.  There  is  a Pil  Styracis,  which  con- 
tains one  part  in  four  of  opium,  and  there- 
fore should  be  cautiously  administered. 

Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple.  This 
is  the  Datura  Stramonium  of  botanists,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Solanacem  ; it 
is  an  acrid  narcotic  poison,  and  appears  to 
exercise  much  the  same  influence  on  the 
human  system  as  belladonna.  It  is  some 
times  given  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
mind  during  violent  paroxysms  of  insanity. 


The  claim  Avhich  was  some  years  since  set 
up  for  it  as  a specific  in  severe  chronic  pains 
of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  well  disputed,  and  its  dangerous 
nature  should  prohibit  its  internal  adminis- 
tration in  any  cases  to  which  other  remedies 
can  be  applied.  When  given,  it  should  be 
in  the  form  of  Tincture  or  Extract,  dose  of 
the  former  from  10  to  20  minims  twice 
a-day,  in  water;  of  the  latter,  from  ^ to  | a 
grain,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
4 grains  in  24  hours. 

Smoking  the  herb  after  the  manner  of 
tobacco,  sometimes  affords  relief  in  spasmo- 
dic asthma ; this  has  become  a common 
practice  of  late,  and  with  some  persons  it. 
has  proved  very  mischievous ; it  may  be 
safely  followed,  although  not  to  excess,  by 
those  with  whom  it  produces  no  sensation 
of  giddiness,  or  other  bad  head  symptoms. 
The  poorer  Turks  smoko  this  instead  ol 
opium,  and  the  Ceylonese,  when  iisthinatic, 
have  done  so  time  out  of  mind 
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Stremma  (Greek  strepho  to  turn)  The 
sudden  wrenching  or  turning  of  a joint,  com- 
monly called  a Sprain  or  Strain  (which  see). 

Stria  (Latin  for  a streak  or  groove'). 
Hence  the  term  corpora  striata,  two  streaky 
eminences  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Stricture  (Latin  stringo,  to  bind).  A 
contracted  state  of  some  part  of  a tube  or 
duct.  It  also  denotes  in  strangulated  hernia 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  Auscera  protrudes.  The  parts  in 
wliich  Stricture  most  commonly  occurs  are 
1st,  the  (Esophagus,  Avhich  is  rare,  and  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  domestic  treatment: 
2nd,  the  Eectum,  this  being  a mechanical 
closing  of  the  boAvel,  caused  either  by 
chronic  inflammation  or  malignant  disease  ; 
in  this  the  foeces  are  passed  Avith  much  diffi- 
culty, being  sometimes  no  larger  than  a 
tobacco  pipe  in  diameter ; here,  again, 
domestic  treatment  is  of  little  or  no  avail ; 
3rd,  the  Urethra,  the  passage  of  which  must 
be  gradually  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of 
a succession  of  instruments  called  Bougies 
and  Catheters  (Avhich  see).  This  kind  of 
Stricture  is,  generally,  the  result  of  ex- 
cesses in  early  life  ; it,  sometimes  amounts 
to  complete  stoppage  of  the  urine,  and 
causes  very  great  suffering;  Avhen  imme- 
diate relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  above  named  instruments,  a partial 
measure  of  it  may,  by  warm  moist  applica- 
tion to  the  parts,  or  a resort  to  the  hip-bath. 
See  Bt-adder,  Stranguary . 

Stridor  Gentium,  Grinding  or  Gnash- 
ing of  the  Teeth ; sometimes  called  Bryg- 
mus.  _ Tills  is  symptomatic  chiefly  of  brain 
affections  in  children,  and  should  always 
lead  to  anxious  enquiry;  it  sometimes 
indicates  intestinal  derangements,  and  espe- 
cially those  caused  by  Worms  (Avhich  see). 

Strigil,  or  Strigilus.  The  name  given 
to  a scraper,  or  flesh-brush,  used  for  purposes 
of  fiiction,  and  to  remove  dirt  and  perspira- 
tion from  the  body  Avlien  bathing. 

Strontium.  A metal  so  named  because 
first  discovered  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland. 
It  is  the  base  of  Strontia,  Avhich,  on  account 
of  its  burning  Avith  a crimson  flame,  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fireAvorks. 

Strophulus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  several  papu- 
lar affections  peculiar  to  infants,  such  as  Ked 
Gum,  or  Tooth-rash,  They  consist  of  pim- 
ples on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  loins, 
generally  in  clusters,  surrounded  by  a red- 
dish halo.  Wilson  and  Bateman  distin- 
guish the  folloAving species: — S.  intertinctm 
Eed  Gum,  or  Gown  -8'.  alhidus^\\\\jQ  (ium ; 
o.  confertus,  Rank  Red  Gum;  S,  volantieus, 


Wildfire  Rash;  S.  Candidas,  Pallid  Gum 
Rash.  See  Skin  Diseases, 

Struma  (Latin  to  heap  up).  This 

IS  pother  name  for  scrofula,  or  Kina’s 
Evil  (which  see).  ^ 

Strychnin.  The  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Pelletier  in  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  Nux 
Vomica,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus. 
This  substance  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
excitants  of  the  spinal  system  of  nerves 
known ; Avhen  given  in  an  overdose  it  causes 
convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms.  It  is  some- 
times administered  in  obstinate  cases  of 
_ paralysis,  in  doses  of  from  gV  to  of  a 
grain,  carefully  watching  its  effects.  This 
should  on  no  account  find  a place  in  the 
family  medicine  chest ; it  is  far  too  danger- 
ous for  domestic  administration ; 16  grains 
mixed  Avith  an  ounce  of  lard  may  Avith  ad- 
vantage be  rubbed  into  paralysed  parts.  See 
JVux  Vomica, 

Stupa,  or  Stuppa  (Greek  for  Tow, 
Avhich  see). 

Stupor  (Latin  stupeo  to  be  senseless). 
Insensibility;  hence  the  terms  Stupor  den- 
Hum,  applied  to  what  is  generally  called 
Teeth  on  edge  ; and  Stupefacients,  to  medi- 
cines which  produce  stupor,  properly  Nar* 
cotics  (which  see). 

Stye  (Saxon  stithan,  a springing  up). 
This  well-known  inflammatory  tumour  in 
the  eye-lid,  is  often  very  troublesome ; deli- 
cate and  unhealthy  children  are  much  sub- 
ject to  the  aflfection,  1 ut  sometimes  adults, 
and  even  those  in  robust  health,  are  liable 
to  it.  At  first  there  is  a little  irritation  and 
itching  in  the  upper  or  lower  lid  of  the  eye, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  former;  then 
there  is  redness  and  SAvelling,  and  a small 
boil  is  developed  among  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes ; after  tAvo  or  three  days  this 
bursts,  and  matter  escapes ; a scab  forms, 
Avhich  soon  drops  off,  and  probably  in  a few 
days  there  is  no  symptom  remaining  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Treatment,  Commence  by  fomenting  the 
eyelids,  night  and  morning,  with  Avarm 
Avater,  or  decoction  of  poppies,  and  keep  on 
during  the  night  a Avarm  bread  poultice ; 
continue  with  this  until  the  matter  is  formed 
and  discharged;  then,  when  the  scab  is 
formed,  smear  the  margin  of  the  lids  night 
and  morning,_  with  a little  dilute  Citron 
ointment,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  go 
into  the  eye ; this  may  be  continued  for  a 
week  or  so,  giving  at  the  same  time  2 grains 
of  Grey  Powder,  Avith  about  5 grains  of 
Rhubarb,  every  other  night.  Persons  Avho 
are  subject  to  Styes,  s' o aid  bathe  their 
eyelids  with  a weak  solution  of  salt  in  water 
every  night  and  morning. 
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St\xoid  (Greek  stylos,  a pillar  or  pencil, 
and  eidos,  likeness) . This  is  a name  given 
to  a pencil-like  process  of  the  temporal 
bones.  From  this  root  "vve  have  the  surgical 
terms — Stylo  glossus,  S.  hyoideus,  and  S. 
p/iarynyeus,  three  muscles  arising  from  the 
styloid  process,  the  first  of  which  moves  the 
tongue  laterally  and  backwards  ; the  second 
raises  the  os  hyoideus  ; and  the  third  raises 
the  pharynx,  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. S.  mastoid  is  the  name  of  a foramen 
situated  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes,  through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes  ; also,  of 
an  artery  which  enters  the  foramen.  S. 
maxillary,  t*he  name  of  a ligament  which 
extends  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

Styptic  (Greek  stype,  tow,  whence  comes 
our  Latin  stipo,  English  stop) . Originally  no 
doubt  applied  to  any  vegetable  fibre  like  tow, 
■W'hich  might  be  used  for  stopping  or  compress- 
ing the  apertures  of  w’ounds,  and  so  prevent 
the  bleeding  : applied  now  to  all  astringent 
applications  which  have  the  eflect  of  arrest- 
ing haemorrhage,  such  as  a saturated  solution 
of  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Iron  or  Zinc,  Cobweb, 
Creosote,  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  and  Dutch 
Drops.  Pounded  Ice,  and  other  extremely 
cold  applications,  although  they  do  not  act 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  are  also  good  Styp- 
tics. The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any 
medicines  which  have  an  astringent  quality. 
See  Astringents, 

St.  Antony’s  Fiee.  This  is  a diffused 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  a tendency 
to  spread,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  Erysipelas, 
(which  see). 

St.  John  Long’s  Liniment.  According 
to  the  system  of  St.  John  Long,  all  diseases 
were  to  be  cured  by  friction  and  dietetic 
measures.  The  Liniment  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  with  which,  according  to  popular 
belief,  he  effected  his  pretended  cures,  is  as 
follows : — Take  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine  3| 
ounces,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strong  Acetic 
Acid  6 drachms.  Oil  of  Lemon  10  minims. 
Hub  the  Turpentine  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  then  add  the  other  ingredients  ; shake 
well  up,  and  set  it  by  for  use.  When  wanted 
again,  shake  the  bottle,  and  pour  a table- 
spoonful  into  a saucer;  soak  it  up  with  a 
sponge  about  the  size  of  a small  apple, 
which  has  been  previously  dipped  in  hot 
w'ater,  and  squeezed  dry.  With  this  dap  the 
nape  of  the  neck  diligently,  for  five  minutes 
or  so.  When  the  skin  gets  irritated  and  sore, 
apply  the  Imiment  between  the  shoulders, 
and  continue  to  do  this  about  every  week. 

St.  \itus’s  Dance.  This  distressing 


malady  is  characterised  by  grotesque  jerks 
of  the  body,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  lutile 
efforts  of  the  will  to  restrain  the  invo- 
luntary muscles;  in  the  convulsions  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  internally  are 
alternately  in  strong  action,  whilst  in 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  the  flexor  only 
are  exercised. 

Sub.  The  Latin  preposition  denoting 
under,  hence  the  terms  Sub  clavian  and  S. 
clavius,  the  1st.  an  artery  situated  under 
the  clavicle,  and  the  2nd.  a muscle  which 
brings  the  clavicle  and  shoulder  forwards 
and  backwards.  S.  eutaneus,  beneath  the 
skin,  a name  of  the  Platysima  Myoides,  a 
muscle  which  draws  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards,  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
brings  the  skin  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards. 
S.  diaphragmatica,  a plexus  of  nerves  fur- 
nished by  the  solar  plexus,  and  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm.  S.  lingual,  the  name  of 
a gland  situated  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
tongue : also,  of  a branch  of  the  lingual 
artery.  S.  mastoid,  a branch  given  off  by 
the  seventn  pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  S,  maxil- 
lary, a gland  situated  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  a gang- 
lion which  occurs  on  a level  with  this  gland. 
S.  mental,  an  artery  and  veins  running  be- 
neath the  skin.  S.  scapularis,  a muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sca- 
pula which  pulls  the  arm  backwards  and 
downwards.  S.  sternal,  the  name  of  the 
lymphatic  beneath  the  sternum.  S,  sultus, 
twitching,  sudden  and  irregular  snatches  of 
the  tendons.  In  chemistry,  also  we  have 
such  terms  as  Sub  resin  and  Suh  salts,  the 
first  being  that  portion  of  a resin  which  is 
soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is 
thrown  down  again  as  the  alcohol  cools; 
and  the  last,  originally,  any  salt  which  con- 
tains an  excess  of  base,  as  sub-carbonate  of 
soda.  Also  Sub-tepidus,  as  applied  to  the 
temperature  of  a bath — lukewarm. 

Sublimation.  The  process  by  Avhich 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and 
again  condensed  into  a solid  form  ; it  is,  in 
fact,  dry  distillation.  The  substances  so 
obtained  are  called  Sublimates ; one  of  the 
commonest  examples  of  these  is  the  Sul- 
phur Sublimatum,  commonly  called  Flour 
of  Brimstone. 

SuBER.  The  scientific  name  of  the  cork 
tree,  or  Quercus  Suber,  of  the  natural  order 
Ctpuliferce,  of  whose  bark,  the  sub-epi- 
dermal tissue,  and  not  the  bark  itself,  as 
most  persons  suppose,  is  the  cork  of  com- 
merce, so  useful  for  stopping  phials  and 
other  purposes.  Among  the  components  of 
cork,  the  most  important  is  a peculiar  sub- 
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stance,  called  Suberin^  a light,  soft,  spongy 
insoluble  vegetable  principle,  wlii^h,  on 


combination  with  Nitric  Acid,  forms  Suberic 
Acid. 

SuBSTANxrv'E.  A term  applied  by  Dr. 
Paris  to_  those  medicinal  agents  which  pos- 
sess an  inherent  and  independent  activity. 
Those  whicliarein  themselves  inert,  but  are 
capable  of  imparting  impulse,  and  increased 
energy  to  tlie  former,  have  been  called  ad- 
jective constituents. 

SuBUBEUEs  (Latin  for  under  the  breasts). 
A term  applied  to  children  during  the  pe- 
riod of  suckling;  when  weaned,  they  are 
called  Exuberes. 

SuccEDANEUM  (Ldiiin  succedo,  to  follow). 
A medicine  substituted  for  another.  From 
the  same  root  we  have  Succentariatus.,  the 
former  name  of  the  pyramidal  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  of  the  renal  capsules. 

SucciNUM  (Latin  for  Amber.,  which  see). 

Succus  (Latin  for  juice;  the  expressed 
liquor  of  a fruit  or  plant : Succus  spissatus 
is  inspissated  juice,  or  that  which  is  thick- 
ened by  heat. 

Seccussion'.  a.  mode  of  exploring  the 
chest  by  forcibly  shaking  the  patient’s 
body,  and  noticing  the  sounds  which  are 
thereby  produced  ; in  some  suspected  vis- 
ceral affections  this  may  be  serviceable,  but 
fcince  improved  modes  of  auscultation  have 
been  introduced  it  has  seldom  been  prac- 
tised. See  Auscultation. 

Suction  (Latin  sugo.,  to  suck).  By  the 
act  of  suckling  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  T*emovcd  from  the  papilla,  and  the 
Aiilk  is  consequently  ejected  by  this  pres- 
sure acting  upon  the  breast.,  by  a reference 
to  our  article  on  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
artificial  pressure  is  sometimes  employed  to 


relieve  the  mammm  of  an  accumulation  of 
lacteal  fluid.  Suction  by  the  mouth  is  also 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  cases  of  bites  by 
venomous  creatures ; if  there  is  no  abrasion 
of  the  skin  of  the  lips  of  the  sucker,  and  the 
venom  be  immediately  spat  out,  and  the 
mouth  washed,  this  attempt  to  save  the  life 
of  a fellow-creature  may  be  safely  made. 

_ Sudor  (Latin  sudo.,  to  sweat).  Ferspira~ 
tion  (which  sp).  Hence  we  have  the  terms 
Sudor  AnglicuSy  the  Sweating  Fever,  a 
contagious  pestilential  fever  which  appeared 
in  England  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ; 
SudoriJicSy  medicines  which  occasion  sweat- 
ing  (see  Eiaphoretics)  ; SudaminUy  vesicles 
resembling  millet  seeds,  which  appear  in 
puerperal  fever,  typhus,  &c.  (see  Malaria}) ; 
Sudatorium,  a name  given  to  an  air  bath 
raised  to  a temperature  of  85°,  by  which 
profuse  perspiration  is  produced.  See  Bath. 

SuFFiTus  (Latin  suffio,  to  fumigate). 
Fumes  of  burning  substances  used  for  Fu- 
migations and  Inhalations  (which  see). 

Suffocation.  This  is  the  act  of  choking 
or  stifling  ; a stopping  of  respiration  either 
by  intercepting  the  passage  of  air  to  and 
fiom  the  lungs,  or  by  inhaling  smoke,  dust, 
or  air  that  is  not  respirable.  Thus,  death 
by  hanging,  drowning,  stifling  by  carbonic 
acid  gas  or  other  mephitic  vapours,  are 
are  each  and  all  Suffocation  ; although  the 
term  is  sometimes  considered  to  signify  only 
death  by  agents  which  do  not  compress  the 
windpipe,  as  in  the  first  case  (or,  as  we  term 
it,  Strangulation),  but,  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  render  it 
unfit  for  circulation,  and  poisonous  to  the 
system.  Suffocation  often  arises  from  very 
trivial  causes;  too  many  clothes  over  the 
mouth  of  an  infant  will  produce  it ; swallo  w- 
ing  a piece  of  food  too  large  for  the  passage; 
even  a small  piece  of  potato-skin  over  the 
opening  of  the  laiynx,  so  as  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  air,  has  done  this  ; so  has  a pin  and 
a cherry-stone  accidentally  drawn  into  the 
air  passages,  and  husks  of  wheat  drawn  into 
the  windpipe,  as  was  the  case  with  a young 
man  whose  head  was  thrust  into  a sack  of 
bran.  Infants  have  often  been  suffocated 
by  being  overlaid  by  heavy  sleeping  nurses 
or  mothers,  and  they  are  always  in  danger 
of  being  so,  when  left  wdth  a bag  of  wash- 
leatlier,  or  piece  of  rag  filled  with  sugar,  or 
a raisin,  to  suck,  and  be  kept  quiet.  People 
have  lain  down  by  lime-kilns  and  chai'coal 
fires,  and  met  their  death  by  Asphyxia, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  Suffocation. 
See  the  heads  Carbonic  Acid,  Chohe  Ea^np, 
Foul  Air,  &c. 

Suffusion  (Latin  suffundo,  to  pour 
down).  A term  applied  by  Celsus  to  denot‘d 


generally  imperfection,  or  loss  of  sieht, 
whether  ansinir  from  cataract  or  from  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  structure.  In  the  latter 
case  It  was  sometimes  called  Sufusio  niqra, 
or  Catarada  n igra.  The  ancients  suppled 
that  opacity  was  caused  by  something  run- 
ning under  the  crystalline  humour;  hence 
the  application  of  this  term. 

Sugar  (Latin  saccharum).  This  is  one 

t 1 generally  used  and  agreeable 

j ai  tides  of  diet  of  which  man  partakes.  Li  ke 
^ starch,  however,  it  is  not  nutritious,  but  is 
j taicen  into  tlie  system  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  animal  heat.  Persons  may 
even  get  fat  upon  sugar,  but  the  living 
tissues,  as  we  have  explained  when  speak- 
ing  of  starch,  are  not  nourished  by  any  of 
i he  carbonaceous  productions  of  plants.  It 
IS  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  sugar 
cane  is  grown,  slaves  and  their  children, 
period  of  Its  gathering,  partake 

1 m large  quantities,  and  are  nourished 
iipon  it ; but  the  sap  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 

e cane  itself,  contain  other  alimentary 
principles  besides  sugar,  which  assist  in  the 

nutrition  of  the  body. 

Sugar,  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  is 
more  digestible  than  starch.  Of  the  sub- 
stances which  maintain  animal  heat,  it  is 
the  most  easily  digested : and  hence  we  may 
see  a reason  why  it  is  supplied  to  the  young 
of  the  higher  forms  of  animals.  For  this 
purpose,  it  IS  secreted,  by  the  female  of  all 
the  rnammalia,  in  the  milk,  which  is  fur- 
mshed  universally  to  their  young  durino- 
the  first  months  of  their  existence.  The 
mstmctive_  love  of  sugar,  so  well  known  as 
a distinguishing  character  of  the  child 
seerns  to  point  out  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  th e infant  system.  Keadily  diges- 
tible, however,  as  sugar  is,  it  is  one  of  those 
substances  which  speedily  undergoes  de- 
composition. The  changes  it  undergoes  in 
fermentation,  we  shall  again  have  to  refer 
^ ; but  when  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
the  system,  its  elements  seem  to  enter  into 
secondaiy  combinations,  which  are  very  in- 
jurious. This  is  why  so  many  persons  find 

u quantity  of  sugar 
which  they  take  m their  diet.  The  changes, 

so  frequently  undergoes 

to  take 

place  in  children ; hence  the  child  may  eat 

mfvLT  ^ts  parents 

may  not.  1 he  practice  of  inducing  children 

to  ^ve  up  sugar  in  their  tea  and  Sher  food 

IS  to  be  condemned,  on  the  ground  that 

sugar  IS  evidently  intended  by  nature  to 

supply  theni  especially  with  the  materials 

for  maintaining  animal  heat.  It  is  very 

unreasonable,  and  sometimes  a dang«Zl 
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practice,  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  argue 
that  what  is  good  for  them  as  diet  must  bo 
for  children — or  that  what  is  injurious  for 
them  is  also  for  their  children. 

Although  there  are  various  kinds  of  sugar 
having  a different  composition,  they  seem 
a 1 to  act  dietetically  in  the  same  v»' ay  upon 
the  system.  The  most  common  form  of 
sugai  in  plants,  and  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently  eaten  in  diet,  is  cane  sugar,  so 
called  from  its  being  yielded  by  the  simar- 
cane.  It  consists  of— Carbon  12  atoms ; Hy- 
drogen,  9 atoms  ; Oxygen,  9 atoms ; Water, 
^ atoms. 

The  other  kinds  of  sugar  which  are  eaten, 
are  milk  sugar  C24  H19  019+5110;  grape 
Bugai-  C12  H12  012  + 2fla  It  wiU  bo 
seen  that  cane  sugar  resembles  starch  in  its 
composition,  and  it  is  probably  formed  in 
the  plant  from  that  body.  Although  cane 
^ found  in  the  sugar  cane,  the  beet, 
and  the  maple,  it  is  not  so  frequent  in  plants 
as  g-rape  sugar,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
sugar  IS  found  in  the  fruits  and  other  parts 
or  plants,  which  may  be  sweet. 

Besides  the  sugar-cane,  many kher  species 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Graminea> 
or  Lrasses  contain  sugar  ; such  as  Maize 
(which  see),  and  the  stalks  oi Barley,  Oats, 
Puce,  Wheat,  &c.,  all  of  which  yield  a sap 
holding  sugar  in  solution.  Most  of  the 
ruits  of  plants  also  which  are  eaten  by  man 
contain  it ; and  although  in  many  instances 
they  possess  other  dietetic  principles,  yet 
m such  cases  as  the  fig,  the  date,  raisins, 
gredi^^™^*^^  is  the  distinguishing  iu- 

It  is  found  that  whatever  kind  of  sugar  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  first  changal 
into  grape  sugar.  So  that  if  we  take  two 
atoms  of  grape  sugar,  C 24,  H 28,  0 28,  and 
expos#  it  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  it 
will  be  changed  into 

. , C.  0.  II. 

4 atoms  of  alcohol 16  g 24 

8 atoms  of  carbonic  acid 8 16  *"o 

4 atoms  of  water  o 4 4 


Grape  sugar 24  28  23 

ihe  various  beverages  thus  formed  a -o 
^“°wn  by  the  names  of  Wines,  Sinrits,  and 

Sugar  undergoes  chemical  changes  wiLli 
great  facility,  and  one  of  these  has  caused 
It  to  be  used  very  extensively  in  a cla-s* 
of  compounds  called  fermented  beverages 
When  sugar  in  solution  at  a high  tompera- 
ture  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  various 
substances  in  a state  of  decomposition  it 
becomes  changed.  The  elements,  carLn 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  which  it  is  co'ii 
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posed,  change  tlieir  relations  one  to  the 
other,  and  a substance  called  a^coAoZ  is  pro- 
duced, The  composition  of  alcohol  is — 
Carbon,  4 atoms  ; oxygen,  2 atoms  ; hydro- 
gen, 5 atcms. 

Sugar  is  a powerful  antiseptic  ; in  medical 
practice  it  is  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  nau-r 
seous  taste  of  drugs  ; it  is  the  substance  of 
Avhich  all  medicated  syrups  are  made,  and 
it  is  used  in  the  formation  of  pills  ; it  is 
found  in  the  urine  in  the  disease  called 
Diabetes  (which  see) ; and  modern  chemical 
inquiry  has  shown  that  it  is  formed  natu- 
rally in  the  liver;  probably  it  also  exists  in 
the  blood  and  most  of  the  other  fluids  of  the 
system.  See  Stveets,  Syrui'),  dr. 

SuGELLATiON  {Sugello,  to  discolour  the 
skin  by  a blow).  Extravasated  blood,  the 
result  of  a bruise  or  blow.  See  Ecchy- 
niosis. 

Suicide  (Latin  sxiicidum  from  se,  and 
coedo  to  slay),  self-slaughter.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law  a Jelo  de  se  is  a person  who, 
being  of  the  years  of  discretion,  and  in  his 
senses,  dcsti'oys  himself.  In  opposition  to 
the  hitherto  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  self-destruction  is,  in  the  majoi’ity 
of  cases,  a mental  act,  unconnected  with  a 
disturbed  condition  of  the  bodily  functions, 
and  incurable  by  any  process  of  medical 
treatment.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  asserts 
his  belief  that  the  suicidal  idea  is  almost 
generally  connected  with  a morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  and  is  often  the  only  ex- 
isting evidence  of  such  an  affection  : that  it 
is,  with  a few  exceptions,  universally  asso- 
ciated with  physical  disorder,  disturbing  the 
healthy  balance  of  the  understanding  ; and 
that  this  bodily  affection,  which  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of  mental  irreg- 
ularity, is  easily  curable  by  the  judicious 
application  of  remedial  means. 

The  argument  to  be  adduced  from  this 
well  grounded  belief  is,  that  persons  Avho 
manifest  suicidal  tendencies  should  be  looked 
v.pon  r,ct  as  hopelessly  insane,  but  as 
diseased  persons,  whose  malady  is  quite 
within  the  reach  of  proper  remedies  ; this 
is  a more  cheering  view  of  the  subject,  both 
to  those  so  affected,  and  to  their  friends  and 
the  public,  than  that  too  commonly  enter- 
tained, that  one  into  whose  mind  the  idea 
of  committing  suicide  has  entered,  is  in  a 
hopeless,  helpless  condition,  requiring  only 
restraint  to  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  unholy 
design,  (See  Hered/itary  Tendencies.) 

Sulcus,  a groove  or  furrow,  generally 
aj)pl  ed  to  bones. 

Sulphate.  A combination  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  with  a base,  which  may  be  either  an 
alkali,  or  a metallic  oxide.  The  Sulphates 


employed  medicinally  are  pretty  numerous  ‘. 
thus  we  have  those  of  Ammonia,  Baryta, 
Copper,  Iron,  Magnesia,  Potash,  Soda,  Zinc, 
&c,,  a description  of  which  will  be  found 
under  those  several  heads.  A Sulpkuret 
is  a compound  of  Sulphur  with  an  electro- 
positive or  inflammable  body,  as  the  Sul- 
phuret  of  Potassium  ; the  principal  ores  of 
Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  &c.,  are  the  Sidphodei 
of  these  metals ; Sulphorinic  Acid  is  the 
name  given  by  Vogel  to  an  acid  or  class  ol 
acids,  which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting 
Alcohol  and  Sulphuric  Acid  together  by 
heat ; probably  this  is  merely  a hypo-sul- 
phate with  some  oily  matter  ; Sulphic  Salts 
are  double  Sulphurets,  in  the  constitution 
of  which  may  be  traced  a close  analogy  to 
Salts. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone.  This  useful 
mineral,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
enters  so  largely  into  our  medical  formulaiy, 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents  of 
the  globe,  being  a constant  element  in  most 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  substances,  and 
existing  in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphurets, 
and  in  the  combination  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
with  various  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia, 
&c. , almost  everywhere.  Our  readers  must  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
this  substance  in  its  unmixed  states.  “ The 
Roll  Sulphur”  is  merely  the  mineral  fused 
and  cast  into  moulds  ; in  ^Hhe  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,”  we  have  it  as  vaporized  by  heat 
and  then  condensed — this  we  call  Sulphur 
Stddimatum;  in  “ the  Milk  of  Sulphur,”  so 
called  from  its  whiteness,  it  is  levigated 
and  washed  : this  is  the  Lac  Sulpkuris  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  the  best  form  for 
internal  administration,  beingthe  most  pure, 
and  free  from  that  strong  odour  which  ren- 
ders the  use  of  Brimstone  so  objectionable. 
That  much  of  it  when  taken  passes  off  by 
the  skin  in  what  is  called  insensible  per- 
spiration, we  know  by  the  blackening  of  a 
silver  watch  or  coins,  which  a person  taking 
it  may  have  about  him. 

Sulphur  acts  upon  the  system  as  a laxa- 
tive, and  is  commonly  given  as  a purifier  of 
the  blood  to  children  and  scrofulous  persons; 
combined  Avith  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  other 
mild  purgatives,  it  is  a good  medicine  for 
Piles  (which  see) : as  a deobstruent  in  affec- 
tions of  the  liver,  it  is  given  in  small  doses 
with  good  effect ; it  also  acts  as  a diaphoretic 
and  altei’ative,  and  is  very  useful  in  skin 
diseases,  especially  Itch,  on  which,  applied 
externally,  it  acts  as  a specific.  (See  that 
head.) 

By  adding  an  acid  to  one  of  the  alkaline 
sulphurets,  we  obtain  Sulphui’eted  Hydro- 
gen Gas,  which  may  be  diffused  through 


vrater,  and  so  taken  with  advantage  in 
uterine  and  liver  aftectious,  and  skin  dis- 
eases, for  which  a bath  so  prepared  is 
generally  ehicacious  : commonly,  however, 
me  bulphur  bath  is  made  by  addino-  the 
Flower,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur,  to  boiling- water 
and  using  it  when  sufficiently  cool  : this  is 
a more  cleanly  way  of  treating  Itch  than 
smearing  the  body  over  with  Sulphur  Oint- 
ment, as  is  generally  done. 

^ Sulphur,  as  an  alterative,  should  be  given 
m doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains  three  times  a 
; as  a purptive  from  1 to  3 drachms. 
Of  either  of  the  Alkaline  Sulphurets  the 
dose  IS  from  2 to  10  grains.  The  Milk  of 
Sulphur  is  best  given  in  milk,  and  acts  all 
the  better  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
Magnesia  ; of  this  combination  about  a 
drachm  is  the  maximum  dose.  The  Sul- 
phuret  of  Mercuiy  with  Sulphur,  prepared 
by  nibbing  together  equal  quantities  of 
Quicksilver  and  Brimstone,  was  at  one  time 
a favourite  medieine,  much  given  as  an 
anti- venereal,  alterative,  and  anthelmatic, 
under  the  name  of  ^thiop’s  Mineral ; it  is 
a most  disagreeable  form  of  preparation, 
being  perfectly  black,  and  is  now  nearly 
superseded  by  more  active  and  agreeable 
forms  ; it  is,  however,  useful,  especially  in 
gi;andular  swellings  ; the  dose  is 
from  5 to  30  grams;  Treacle  is  the  best 
■veniclc  of  cidniinistratioii, 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  oi\Carh^iret  of  Sul- 
as  It  IS  sometimes  called,  is  a light, 
^olatlle  fluid,  very  inflammable,  and  hafing 
a penetrating  odour.  It  is  a diflFusible  sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue,  in 
doses  of  from  2 to  5 drops ; in  large  doses  it 
IS  a dangerous  narcotic  ; it  has  been  chiefly 
SJrr.?  sudorific  in  rheumatism,  and  ap- 
plied exteimally  as  an  embrocation  to  rheu- 
matic joints  and  to  the  abdomen  for  the 

fixsr  “ 

Iodide  of  Sulphur  has  of  late  been  much 
used  as  an  outward  application  in  cutaneous 
affections,  and  also  given  internally  in  the 
sarne  ; dose  from  to  2 grains  ; Dr  Cope- 
land recommends  its  inhalation  in  humo?al 
asthma  , and  Dr.  Hooper  has  employed  it 

1 Trail™ -'’riokeT^rth: 

fTC-p’f+ii  i.nw-  ^4-  +1,  and.  use  one- 

twedth  part  at  the  time.  Escolar  recom 

mends  it  for  incontinence  of  urine  mTxTa- 
10  grains  with  i a drachm  of  Cxum  Traffic 
Powder,  and  taking  a sixth  part  night  and 
morning.  The  strength  of  the  ofntment 
for  outward  application  is  from  20  tTsO 
grains  to  1 ounce  of  lard  ^ 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acids, 
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Super  (Latin  preposition,  above).  Ilenco 
the  terms  Super-cikum,  the  ridge  of  ham 
above  the  eyelid,  commonly  called  the  eye- 
brow ; literally  the  impregna- 

tion  of  a person  already  pregnant,  a term 
formerly  applied  to  a case  in  which  a dead 
and  apparently  premature  foetus  was  brought 
forth  with  a hying  one.  There  can  be  littlo 
doubt,  howeyer,  that  the  conception  of  tho 
two  must  have  been  coincident. 

Supination  (Latin  supinus,  lying  with 
the  face  upwards).  This  is  the  act  of  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  by  ro- 
tating the  mdius  upon  the  ulna.  The 
opposite  action  is  called  Pronation.  The 
muscle  which  turns  the  palm  of  tho  hand 
upward  is  called  the  Supinator. 

Suppository  (Latin  suppose,  to  put 
under).  A medicated  solid  of  a conical  or 
introduced  into  the  rectum. 
*0.  al^ay  pain  or  irritation  ; 
hence  the  Suppository  is  generally  of  a seda- 
tive  nature,  and  is  often  composed  chiefly 

piiroSui  "p 

SOPPURATIVES  (Latin  ml  beneath,  and 
pus  matter).  Applications  which  promote 
the  formation  of  matter  by  inducing  what  is 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  rubefacients  and  vesi- 
cants, or  blisters  which  produce  erithematous 

y®  Suppuratives  to 
abscesses,  boils,  &c.,  to  hasten  their  rinen- 
ing  as  It  IS  called.  Among  those  most  com- 
monly used  we  may  mention  warm  linseed 
poultices,  and  hot  fomentations.  The  nro 
cess  by  which is  formed,  or  deposited  on 
the  sui  face  or  in  the  substance  of  any  tissue, 
is  termed  Suppuration.  * 

Supra  (Latin  preposition,  above).  Hence 
^rm^Sixpra-orhital,  an  artery  sent  oflf 
ophthalmic  along  the  superior  wall 
passing  through  the  Supra 
orbital  foremen  ; S.  renal,  the  name  of  t\vo 
capsules  situated  above  the  kidneys  • S 
spinatus,  ^ muscle  arising  from  aboye  ’the 
spine  of  the  scupala,  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus  ; it  raises  the  arm. 

SURDITUS  (Latin  sttrdus,  deaf).  Deafness 
(which  see),  and  Heannl  ^ 

Surgery,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called 
C/i.iriM-ye?y/  ( Greek  cheir  the  hand,  and  erqon 
work).  That  branch  of  medici„rThS 
treat,  diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,  the  employment  of  instruments 
or  the  use  of  topical  remedies.  The  chi?nS 
geons  of  but  a few  centuries  ago  were  a nidi 

dateT  wifh  tlT”;-  being  Jo- 

mated  with  that  of  the  barber.  It  was  tn 
the  barber  surgeons  that  Edward  IV.  gran  ted 
a charter  of  incorporation,  and  from  thlTce 
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arose  the  present  College  of  Surgeons,  whose 
members  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of 
education  and  ability.  The  right  to  put 
M.R.C.S.  after  their  names  is  a proof  that 
they  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  ol  Surgery,  and  have  ob- 
tained a legal  right  to  practice  as  surgeons 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
See  Apothecary,  Medicine,  Practice,  Phy- 
sician, &c. 

Suspended  Animation.  This  is  a term 
employed  to  designate  the  state  of  children 
still-boni,  and  the  effect  of  inhaling  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  deleterious  gases,  by 
strangulation  and  by  submersion : the  respi- 
ration being  interrupted,  the  blood  cannot 
receive  its  due  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  ; the 
patient  is,  as  it  has  been  generally  and 
forcibly  expressed,  ‘‘  poisoned  by  his  own 
blood.” 

We  have  already,  under  the  head  of 
Prawning,  Carbonic  Gas,  Infants,  alluded 
to  the  methods  of  effecting  a restoration  to 
life  in  these  cases  ; but  the  subject  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  give 
here  a fuller  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi : we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  “ Underwood  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children,”  says  : — 

“ The  first  object  is  to  excite  respiration, 
and  the  means  of  doing  so  are  these  : 

“The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  should  be 
excited  by  forcibly  dashing  very  small 
quantities  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
stimulating  the  nostrils  by  ammonia,  snuff, 
pepper,  or  the  point  of  a needle. 

“ The  spinal  nerves  should  be  excited  by 
forcibly  dashing  cold  water  on  the  thorax, 
and  on  the  thighs,  or  by  tickling,  or  stimu- 
lating the  sides,  the  buttocks,  the  arms, 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c. 

“ If  these  attempts  to  excite  respiration 
fail,  inspiration  is  to  be  imitated  by  arti- 
ficially distending  the  lungs. 

“To  effect  this,  the  practitioners  lips 
are  to  be  applied  to  those  of  the  infant,  or 
adult,  closing  the  nostrils  of  the  patient,  and 
gently  pressing  the  trachea  upon  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  chest  is  then  to  be  pressed, 
to  induce  a full  expiration,  and  allowed  to 
expand,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  effect  a degree 
of  inspiration. 

“ But  it  is  important,  in  doing  this,  that 
the  practitioner  himself  should  previously 
make  several  deep  and  rapid  inspii’ations, 
and  finally  a full  inspiration.  In  this 
manner  the  air  expelled  from  his  lungs  in- 
to those  of  the  patient  will  contain  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid,  and  conse- 


quently be  more  capable  of  exciting  the 
dying  embers  of  life. 

“ In  the  midst  of  these  efforts  it  should 
in  the  next  place,  be  the  office  of  two 
other  individuals  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
temperature  of  the  patient,  by  gently,  but 
constantly,  pressing  and  rubbing  the  limbs 
between  their  warm  han;ls,  passing  them 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation. 

“When  respiration  is  established,  the 
face  must  still  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
whilst  the  temperature  of  the  limbs  and 
body  are  carefully  sustained. 

“ As  soon  as  possible,  a little  warm  liquid, 
as  barley  water,  at  blood  heat,  should  be 
given ; in  the  case  of  infants,  by  means 
of  the  proper  bottle,  furnished  with  leather 
or  soft  parchment.  A teaspoon  must  not  be 
used,  for  fear  of  choking.  If  the  infant 
draws  the  liquid  through  its  own  lips  by  its 
own  efforts,  there  is  no  danger. 

“Lastly.  If  all  these  remedies  be  tried 
in  vain,  galvanic  or  electric  shocks  should 
be  passed  from  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  or,  in  the  course  of  any 
of  the  respiratory  nerves,  and  their  appro- 
priate muscles.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
sending  for  a proper  apparatus ; but,  should 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  or  even  more,  take 
place,  before  it  can  be  obtained,  still  it  should 
be  sent  for  and  tried,”  See  Asphyxia, 
Prawning,  Still-born,  <Scc. 

Suspensory  (Latin  suspendo,  to  sus- 
pend). A bandage  for  supporting  the 
scrotum  ; this  is  simply  a netted  or  woven 
bag,  made  of  some  soft  material,  with  a 
couple  of  strings  to  lie  over  the  tops  of  the 
hips  for  support ; there  are  several  more 
elaborate  and  more  serviceable  contrivances ; 
among  them  may  be  named  “Huxley’s 
Scrotal  Suspendei's,”  and  Bourgeaud’s 


Suspensory  Bandage,  of  both  of  which  we 
give  cuts.  In  the  first  we  have  simply  a 
band  of  elastic  material  passing  round  the 
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iiecK.  (2  2)  and  sustaining'  the  chief  weight, 
while  otlier  bands  pa.ss  from  the  back  part 
of  the  bag  (3)  and  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  fasten  in  front ; every  part 
of  the  material  is  very  elastic,  so  that  it 
furnishes  support  without  being  felt  as  an 
inconvenience.  In  the  second,  the  bag, 
supporting  the  scrotum  (1)  is  made  of  a 
delicate  webbing  of  silk  and  India-rubber  ; 
the  bands  running  round  the  thighs  consist 
of  the  most  yielding  elastic  tissue  ; a third 
band  ^3)  is  adapted  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
bag',  and  is  intended  to  be  fastened  to  the 
flannel  w'aistcoat  of  the  patient.  The  scro- 
tum is  thus  kept  raised  and  fixed  in  situ 
without  distressing  the  org'an,  the  suspensors 
allowing  of  the  most  varied  movements  of 
the  body . For  more  particulars  on  this  head 
see  Irusses. 

SURSURRUS.  An  acute  cutaneous  hissing 
or  whizzing  sound,  or  sharp  kind  of  whis- 
pers caused  often  by  some  obstruction  of 
the  bronchial  passages. 

Suture  (Latin  suo,  to  sew).  A mode  of 
uniting  the  edges  of  a wound  by  stitches. 
Surgeons  distinguish  four  different  kinds, 
viz.,  the  Interrupted  and  Uninterrupted, 
the  Twisted  and  the  False,  or  Dry  Suture  j 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  these,  as  only 
one  practised  in  the  art  of  healing,  could 
enter  into  their  peculiarities.  It  is  some- 
times advisable  in  the  absence  of  profes- 
sional aid,  for  the  edges  of  a bad  wound  to  be 
drawn  together,  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
a tolerably  stout  needle,  threaded  with  a 
l)iece  of  strong  silk ; the  stitches  should  be 
set  some  way  in  from  the  edges  of  the  cut, 
and  should  not  be  placed  very  near  toge- 
ther. See  C^Us,  Wounds. 

Sutuj  6 is  a term  also  applied  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a ser- 
1 ated  line,  resembling  the  stitches  of  a seam. 
There  are  four  Sutures  in  the  cranium,  caiisd 
the  Cranial,  the  Sagittal,  the  Laniboidal, 
and  the  Squamous.  See  >ShUL 
Swallowing.  The  act  by  which  any- 
thing is  conveyed  from  the  mouth,  through 
the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  into  the  stomach  j 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  stages,  the 
first  being  that  by  which  the  substance  is 
passed  into  the  pharynx,  this  is  purely 
voluntary;  the  second  is  not  so,  but  is  an 
act  of  the  reflex  function,  which  may  be 
easily  excited  by  artificial  moans  ; the  third 
is  altogether  involuntary,  being  due  to  the 
irritability  of  the  oesophagus,  which  by  a 
series  of  muscular  contractions  and  expan- 
sion.s  forces  the  substance  downward.  See 
(Juliet,  (JJsophagm. 

•Sweat.  'This  is  a vulgar  name  for  the 
watery  vapour  which  perspires  from  the 


body  through  the  pores  d.  the  skin.  See 
Ferspxration. 

Sweets— Sweetmeats.  Toffy,  Dock,  and 
other  articles  of  confectionery,  are  not  neces- 
sarily unwholesome  ; if  made  of  sugar,  un- 
mixed with  any  deleterious  substances  to 
colour  or  flavour  them,  they  may  safely  be 
eaten,  if  not  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large 
quantities,  so  as  to  cloy  the  appetite  to  the 
rejection  of  more  nutritious  food;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  depend  upon  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  the  ingredients  employed 
in  the  wholesale  manufactory  of  Sweets, 
whose  consumption  has  of  late  so  largely  in- 
creased among  the  juveniles  of  this  country, 
the  investigations  of  the  ‘‘Lancet  Sanatory 
C(mimission  have  proved  that  poisonous 
substances  are  employed  to  a considerable 
extent  to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  sugar 
confectionery : Arsenite  of  Copper,  Verdi- 
gris, and  a mixture  of  Chrome  and  Prussian 
Dlue,  has  been  found  in  the  greens  • Chro- 
mate  of  Lead  in  the  yellows;  Vermilion 
and  Oxide  of  Iron  in  the  reds ; the  Carbo- 
nates of  Lead  and  Zinc,  Chalk,  and  the 
Sulphate  of  Baryta  in  the  whites  ; which 
almost  invariably  contains  a considerable 
proportion  of  Gypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris 
which,  although  not  so  decidedly  poisonous 
as  some  of  the  above  articles,  is  certainly 
deleterious  ; of  this  substance  carraway 
comfits  and  the  frosting  of  cakes,  are  in  part 
composed,  and  the  cheap  peppermint  and 
other  lozenges  sold  in  market  places  and 
country  shops,  are  sometimes  adulterated 
with  It  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their 
whole  substance,  as  was  proved  in  the  in- 

took  place  at  Bradford, 
in  1308,  in  consequence  of  the  poisoning  of 
a number  of  persons  by  some  lozenges,  into 
which  Arsenic  had  been  put  instead  of  Plas- 
ter  of  Pans,  or  “Daff,”  as  it  is  technically 
called  ; the  mistake  having  been  made  by 
tne  apprentice  of  the  druggist  who  supplied 
the  lozenge  maker.  The  figures  and  other 

ornamencs  on  Twelfthnight,  and  other  cakes 

should  never  be  given  to  children  to  eat  as 
they  are  made  up,  to  a great  extent^  of 
gypsum,  and  if  coloured,  should  be  viewed 
with  increased  suspicion.  The  oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds,  Peach  Kernels,  and  Laurel  flavour- 
employed  in  confectionery  are 
decidedly  poisonous,  although  not  so  much 
so,  perhaps  as  the  minerals  above  men 
tioned  ; the  Jargonelle  Pear  flavour,  whLh 
has  of  late  obtained  much  favour 
from  the  fusil  oil,  obtained  in  theprooS  of 
distilling  spirit  from  grain  and  pototoes  it 
has  been  known  to  i 

head  spiptoma  in  chllS 

confectionery  which  is  safest  to  take!  U tSl 
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which  is  transparent,  unco'ioured,  and  un- 
flavoured, unless  it  be  with  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  or  some  other  aromatic  oil  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  undergone  sophistication. 

Sweet  Spittle.  An  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,  distinguished  by  a sweet  or  mawk- 
ish taste.  See  Saliva, 

SWIETENIA  Madogoni.  This  is  the 
scientific  name  of  the  Honduras  Mahogany 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  astringent  and 
bitter,  and  has  been  found  to  resemble 
Peruvian  Bark  in  its  action  on  the  human 
system.  The  Soymida  Fehrifuga^  or  East 


Indian  Mahogany,  is  also  said  to  possess  the 
same  febrifuge  properties  ; the  dose  of  the 
Powder  is  about  30  grains ; Hr.  Ainslie 
found  that  when  given  beyond  the  extent 
of  4 or  5 drachms  in  24  hours  it  produced 
vertigo  and  stupor. 

Swine  Pock  or  Pox,  is  a variety  of 
Chicken  Pock  (which  see).  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  conical  form  of  its  eruptions. 
See  Vareola. 

Sycosis  (Greek  sylcin,  a fig).  An  erup- 
tion of  inflamed  fleshy  dark  red  tubercles  in 
the  hairy  part  of  the  face  and  scalp  ; they 
generally  cluster  together,  and  often  several 
of  them  run  into  one;  the  discharge  is 
sometimes  acrid  and  offensive.  The  above 
name  was  given  to  this  form  of  eruptive 
disease  on  account  of  the  gi*anulated  and 
prominent  surface  of  the  ulceration,  which 
has  been  thought  to  resemble  the  pulp  of  a 
fig.  Bateman  distinguishes  two  species: 
S.  menti.  Sycosis  of  the  beai’d,  sometimes 
called  Mentagra ; and  S.  capillitii;  Sycosis 
of  the  scalp.  See  Skin  Diseases. 

Symmetry  (Greek  syn,  together,  and 
metron,  a measure).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  give  not  only  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  form  and  movements, 


but  also  strength,  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
health  ; this,  in  a perfect  degree,  deformed 
persons  seldom  enjoy,  for  where  there  is 
distortion  and  deformity  in  the  frame  there 
will  generally  be,  from  pressure,  imperfect 
development,  or  other  causes,  a defective 
^eration  of  some  of  the  vital  functions. 
Ine  laws  of  Symmetry  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  those  of  health,  and  the  pity  is 
that  they  should  be  so  little  understood,  or 
that  fashion  should  be  suffered  to  overrule 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  See  Dress, 
Education,  Spine,  Stays,  Tight  Lacing. 

Sympathy  (Greek  pathos,  affection).  In 
the  treatment  of  diseases  it  is  oftentimes 
very  difficult  to  discover  whether  the  train 
of  symptoms,  which  we  investigate  for  our 
guidance,  are  dii’ectly  the  result  of  certain 
organic  or  functional  derangements,  or  of  a 
reflex  or  Sympathetic  action  of  one  set  of 
organs  upon  another,  and  were  we  not 
aware  of  the  intimate  connection,  by  ner- 
vous sympathy,  which  exists  between  all 
parts  of  the  system,  we  should  often  be  led 
far  from  the  real  seat  of  mischief,  and  into 
a very  erroneous,  perhaps  mischievous,  line 
of  procedure.  Not  only  in  the  regions  of 
psychology  then,  are  we  to  look  for  ever- 
living  and  acting  Sympathy,  but  also  in 
those  of  physiology  ; not  only  does  mind 
sympathize  wfith  mind  in  a mysterious 
current  of  interchanging  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, but  body  sympathizes  with  body,  and 
the  different  members  and  organs  with  each 
other ; hence  with  disease  of  the  liver  we 
often  have  pain  in  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  ; in  that  of  the  heart,  the  arm  is 
frequently  affected,  and  the  irethra,  in  cal- 
culus of  the  bladder ; when  the  stomach  is 
disordex'ed,  we  constantly  fit  d pain  in  the 
head ; a contusion  of  the  latter  part  will 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  with 
disease  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes 
tingling  in  the  extremities,  the  precursor  of 
paralysis.  All  these  are  nervous  sensations, 
the  effect  of  Sympathy.  Then  again  there 
are  sympathetic  motions  and  actions;  stimu- 
late the  nostril  and  we  sneeze ; tickle  the 
fauces  and  we  vomit ; such  is  the  action  of 
the  reflex  functions.  If  cold  is  applied  to 
the  skin,  we  have  increased  action  of  the 
kidneys,  still  sympathetic  ; and  many  other 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  this  influence,  which  often  assumes  the 
character  of  an  imitative  faculty,  thus,  if 
one  person  in  a company  yawns,  the  rest 
will  feel  a strong  inclination  to  do  so  too. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerves  form  a portion  ol 
the  great  nervous  system,  and  have  been  so 
called  from  their  intimate  communication, 
j by  means  of  ganglia  and  filaments,  with  all 
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of  the  body,  among  the 
chief  viscera  of  which  they  are  distributed, 
A Sympathetic  disease  is  one  which  follows 
closely  on  another  disease,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a consequence, 

Syaiptoms,  Most  diseases  which  affect 
the  human  system  have  their  marked  Symp- 
toms, which  to  the  experienced  eye  clearly 
indicate  their  nature  and  progress,  and  by 
Hie^ws  of  them  it  is  that  the  medical  man  is 
gabled  to  form  his  Diagnosis  (which  see). 

ot  all,  however,  present  these  Symptoms 
m so  clear  and  iinmistakeable  manner,  that 
the  mind  can  at  once  decide  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  malady  under  which  the 
patient  suffers.  Some  belong  to  a whole 
class  of  disea,ses,  each  of  which  requires 
some  peculiarity  of  treatment  distinct  from 
the  rest ; some  are  common  to  diseases  of 
a very  opposite  character;  and  it  is  only 
by  very  nice  observation  and  weighing  of 
one  against  the  other,  and  of  circumstances 
which  modify  them,  that  their  indications 
can  bo  correctly  read.  Symptoms,  then,  are 
so  many  outward  and  visible  signs  of  in- 
ward  disease.  Some  of  them  are  so  palpable 
tnat  they  cannot  fail  to  be  observed ; others 
so  slight  and  obscure  that  only  by  one  taught 
to  look  for  them  are  they  likely  to  be 
noticed ; but  all  are  important  links  in  a 
Cham  of  evidence  which  the  medical  man 
carefully  weighs,  and  convinced  by  which 
of  the  nature  of  the  enemy  he  has  to  grapple 
pursues  the  course  of  treatment 
which  he  feels  to  be  right  with  boldness  and 
decision.  We  can  say  nothing  here  of  the 
Symptoms  peculiar  to  individual  diseases,  as 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  do  so  • 
nor  is  it  necessary,  as  they  are  mentioned 
under  their  several  proper  heads. 

Syn  is  a Latin  preposition,  signifying- 
with  ox  together;  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 

1 i,-  changed  into  m before 

the  labials  I m,  p,  ph,  ps,  &c.,  into  5,  I,  r, 
before  these  letters,  and  is  entirely  omitted 
when  followed  by  two  consonants:  hence 
we  have — 

S^n-llephaHn : a connection  of  the  lid 
to  the  globe  of  the  Eye  (which  see) ; Sym- 
^hists : the  Rowing  together  or  connection 
»f  bones  which  have  no  manifest  motion, 

^ the  Symphysis  Pubis : the  operation  of 
dividing  tins  bone  is  called  Symphysiotomy  ; 
(see  also  above  and  Symptom). 

In  the  fol  owing  terms  the  prefix  retains 

the  terminal  ^ unchanged 

articulation  of  a joint  without  manifest 
motion ; Syn-chondrosis^  articulation  by 
means  of  intervening  carthage ; Syn-chron^ 
osis,  that  which  occurs  in  equal  times,  as 
the  stroke  of  a pulse;  Syn-chysis,  a con- 


fusion  in  melting,  applied  to  the  confusion 
of  the  huxnours  of  the  eye  from  blows,  at- 
tended with  rupture  of  internal  membranes, 
capsules,  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  into  a fluid  state ; Syn-clonus, 
multiplied  or  compound  agitation— a kind 
of  spasm Syn-cope,  a sudden  suspension  of 
the  heart  s action,  accompanied  by  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  functions,  internal  and 
external  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion ; 
Syn-desmology , a description  of  ligaments ; 
Syn-desmosis,  the  connection  of  bones  by 
ligaments  ; Syn-echia,  an  adhesion, — that 
of  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  capsule  is  called 
S.  posterior  j that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea, 
S.  anterior:  Syn-izesis,  collapse  of  the 
pupil;  Syn -neurosis,  the  connection  of 
bones  by  tendon,  formerly  mistaken  for 
nerve ; Syn-ochus,  continued  fever,  the 
^mmon  fever  of  this  climate, — S.  mitior  and 
S.  gravus  are  the  names  given  to  the  milder 
and  more  intense  forms  ; Syn-ovia,  a pecu- 
liar liquid  found  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ments  of  the  joints,  which  it  lubricates  ; 
Syn-thesis,  a generic  term  in  surgery,  for- 
merly comprehending  every  operation  by 
which  parts,  which  had  been  divided,  were 
re-united ; also  the  anatomical  connection 
of  the  bones  in  the  skeleton ; in  chemistry 
It  signifies  the  formation  of  any  body  from 
elements,  as  opposed  to  analysis  or  the  re- 
solution of  a body  to  its  component  parts. 
In  the  next  we  have  the  terminal  n changed 
toto  s:  Sys-sarcosis,  the  connection  of 
bones  by  muscle  ; and  here  it  is  altogether 
dropped.  Systole,  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  auricles  and  arteries,  opposed  to 
dyastole,  or  their  dilation. 

Synovia  (Latin  syoi,  yfith  Greek  ova,  an 
egg).  A name  given  to  a peculiar  liquid 
formed  within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate,  and  thus 
facilitate  their  various  movements.  It  con- 
tains a considerable  proportion  of  albumen 
and  hence  has  been  likened  to  the  glaire  of 
and  called  the  Synovial  Jluid ; from  its 
unctuous  quality  it  has  obtained  its  popular 
name  of  '‘joint  oil.”  Under  circumstances 
of  irritation  in  the  joint,  there  is  a great 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  ; we 
find  this  to  be  the  case  in  w’hat  is  called 
white  swelling”  of  the  knee. 

Syphilis  (Greek  siphlos,  shameful)  The 
venereal  disease,  vulgarly  callerl  Pox  for- 
merly  Great  Pox  ai  distinguished  from 
Vareola  or  Small  Pox,  and  French  Pox  as 
supposed  to  bo  derived  from  France.  Svnhi- 
htic  disease,  which  is  contracted  from  im 
pure  sexual  connexion,  is  not  a subject  on 
which,  from  choice,  we  should  dwell  at  any 
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consideiable  length  ; yet,  as  it  is  necessaiy 
to  the  completeness  of  our  work  that  this 
should  have  a due  share  of  attention,  we 
proceed  to  make  such  remarks  as  may  be 
serviceable.  Syphilis  does  not  generally 
give  any  indications  of  its  presence  until 
about  three,  or  from  that  to  seven  days 
after  the  disease  is  contracted;  the  first 
noticeable  symptom  is  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  pimples  with  inflammatory  bases, 
which  pass  into  simple  ulcers,  which  are 
called  chancres.  These  are  on  the  penis 
in  men,  on  the  labia  in  women  ; they  should 
be  touched  ^vith  caustic  once  a day,  and  the 
parts  should  be  w^ell  washed  frequently,  to 
prevent  any  discharge  which  may  come  from 
them  lodging  beneath  the  skin,  and  so  caus- 
ing irritation,  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, increased  inflammation.  Chancres 
are  not  generally  difficult  to  cure,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to  ; but  they  are  sometimes 
very  obstinate,  and  for  a long  time  defy  the 
best  medical  skill  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them.  But  the  syphilitic  poi- 
son when  it  has  once  entered  into  the  sys- 
tem, is  with  great  difficulty  eliminated,  and 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  children  several 
generations  removed  from  the  person  origi- 
nally infected.  It  may  be  communicated 
by  a pregnant  woman  to  the  child  in  her 
womb  through  the  medium  of  her  blood,  by 
which  the  fcetus  is  nourished  ; and  thus,  as 
in  numerous  other  cases  of  disease,  the  chil- 
dren suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  by  most  medical  men  that  the  only 
sure  eliminator  of  Syphilis  is  Mercury ; and 
although  Dr.  Graves  thinks  that  it  can  be 
cured  without,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  hold 
with  the  majority. 

The  symptoms  of  Syphilis  may  be  di- 
vided into  primary  and  secondary.  Chancre 
and  Baho  (which  see)  come  under  the  first 
denomination ; and  under  the  last  sore 
throat,  eruptions,  nodes,  and  disease  of  the 
nose,  these  latter  being  consequences  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  venereal  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem and  its  circulation  in  the  blood.  On 
those  parts  which  are  essential  to  life,  such 
as  the  brain,  heart,  and  abdominal  viscera, 
this  poison  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
exercising  any  destructive  power  ; but  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  and  skin  readily 
partake  of  its  malignant  nature.  Hence  we 
see  so  many  persons  di’agging  out  a wretched 
existence,  a misery  to  themselves,  and  an 
eyesore  to  society — left,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Almighty  to  warn  others  against  vickus 
practices,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  preacher 
against  vice  and  immoi'ality. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  poison  by 
which  Syphilis  is  produced,  but  little  is 


known  ; all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  like  the 
contagion  of  small-pox,  measles,  &c,,  it 
produces  peculiar  effects,  which,  although 
varying  in  different  persons,  according  to 
constitution,  &c.,  are  uniformly  the  same 
under  similar  circumstances.  This  poison, 
of  which  the  smallest  particle  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  most  violent  effects,  may  be 
communicated  ; — 1st.  By  the  connexion  of 
a healthy  with  an  unhealthy  person,  who 
is  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  genitals. 
2nd.  By  the  copulation  with  a healthy  per- 
son, who  is  apparently  healthy,  but  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 
having  yet  produced  any  bad  symptoms. 
3rd.  By  suckling ; in  this  case  the  nipples 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  vene- 
real ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  or 
vice  versd,  the  nipples  of  the  nurse  may  be 
infected  by  venereal  ulcers  in  the  child’s 
mouth,  lips,  or  nose.  4tb.  By  exposing  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  by  kiss- 
ing, touching,  &c.,  to  the  contact  of  vene- 
real poisons,  especially  if  the  parts  so 
exposed  have  been  previously  excoriated, 
wounded,  or  ulcerated.  5th,  By  wounding 
any  part  of  the  body  with  a lancet  or  knife 
infected  with  venereal  poison. 

As  long  as  the  effects  of  the  poison  are 
local,  we  do  not  call  it  Syphilis,  but  distin- 
guish it  by  some  particular  name,  according 
to  its  seat  and  appearance,  as  venereal  Go- 
norrhoea or  Cla'p,  Chordee,  Chancre,  or  Bubo 
(which  see). 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, we  can  only  refer  to  the  above  heads, 
and  earnestly  recommend  all  who  may  bo 
afflicted  by  it  to  go  at  once  to  a qualified 
medical  man,  and  by  no  means  to  ti'ust  in 
quacks  and  pretenders ; thousands  who  have 
done  this  have  bitterly  rued  their  misplaced 
confidence.  The  after  consequences  of  Sy- 
philis are  so  terrible,  that  any  sacrifice 
should  be  made  to  get  it  properly  cured  ; 
and,  if  taken  in  time,  and  in  the  right 
manner,  it  generally  can  be.  When  once 
the  venereal  poison  gets  thoroughly  into  the 
system,  and  the  secondary  symptoms  set  in, 
the  cure  must  be  tedious,  and  very  uncertain, 
especially  if  the  constitution  be  at  all  im- 
paired, so  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
does  not  admit  of  his  going  through  the 
course  of  medicines  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  poison  ; which  if  suffered  to  remain, 
will  gradually  eat  its  wa}'’  into  the  bones 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  producing  func- 
tional derangements,  and  eventually,  by  its 
irritating  effects,  disease  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs. 

We  may  mention  in  a general  way,  that 
the  medicines  found  most  serviceable  in 
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ftn'osting'  this  disease,  are  narcotics,  diu- 
retics, drastic  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
those  especially  which  introduce  a large 
jK>rtioii  of  oxygen  into  the  system.  Mercury 
is  indispensable,  and  it  acts  best  in  combi- 
nation with  Opium.  Among  diaphoretics, 
those  which  are  of  a warm  nature  are  best, 
such  as  IMczereon,  Guaiacum,  and  Sarsap- 
arilla ; they  excite  a determination  to  the 
skin,  and  so  ti.rcv  off  the  poison. 

Tlie  best  lorm  iti  which  Mercury  can  bo  i 
given  is  that  of  the  Blue  Pill,  10  grains 
night  and  morning  will  not  be  an  overdose 
to  begin  with ; if  Calomel  is  employed, 
about  2 grains  a day  will  be  sufficient, 
guarded  by  a grain  of  Opium  ; if  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  Mercury  produces 
diarrhoea,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  by  rubbing  in  strong  Mercurial 
Ointment,  about  ^ a drachm  night  and 
morning,  taking  at  the  same  time  Com- 
pound Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  | a pint 
2 or  3 times  a day.  In  Sjrphilitic  sore 
throat,  mercurial  fumigations  are  found 
beneficial  ; the  great  object  here  is  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  and 
upper  maxillary  bone,  which  cause  that 
speaking  through,  and  falling  in,  of  the  nose 
which  are  such  manifest  marks  of  Syphilitic 
diseases.  When  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
affected,  a lotion  of  diluted  Nitric  or  Mu- 
riatic Acid  should  be  used  ; when  the  larynx, 
the  mercurial  which  will  operate  most 
quickly  on  the  system  is  usually  resorted 
to,  this  is  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  which  in  unskilful 
hands  is  a most  dangerous  poison,  although 
it  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the  advertised 
speedy  remedies  for  venereal  disease. 

Syphilitic  Eruptions  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  coppery  hue  ; they  vary 
greatly  with  respect  to  size  and  character, 
being  sometimes  ulcerated  and  at  others 
not.  We  can  give  no  specific  directions  for 
their  treatment,  nor  for  that  of  the  various 
otlier  forms  and  manifestations  of  this  dis- 
ease, because  we  scarcely  consider  them 
amenable  to  domestic  treatment. 

Si'RIGMUS  (Greek  syriggo,  to  hiss). 
Ringing  or  tinkling;  a sharp,  shrill,  suc- 
cessive sound. 

Syringe.  This  well-known  instrument 
is  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  (For 
cut  an(J  description  of  E<xv  Syringes,  see 
\ ol.  I.  j).  210.  For  Enema  Syringe  see 
Lavement,  Vol.  II.  p.  75.)  Another  kind  of 
Syringe  is  the  Stomach  Pump,  of  which  a 
cut  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  p.  308. 

The  form  of  the  instrument  commonly 
used  for  dome.stic  purposes  must  be  suffi- 


ciently familiar  to  our  readers;  the  most 
convenient  size  is  one  capable  of  holding  an 
ounce  of  fluid.  Pewter  and  bone  is  the 
material  of  which  common  Syringes  have 
been  made,  generally  the  former  ; but  re- 
cently glass  has  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  very  pretty  and 
cleanly  instruments  may  now  bo  had  at  a 
price  sufficiently  low  for  all  purchasers. 

Syrup.  This  is  a saturated  solution  of 
sugar  in  watei.  Of  itself  it  is  not  medi- 
cinal, but  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  adminis- 
tration for  more  active  substances.  Simple 
Syrup  is  made  by  dissolving  3 pounds  of 
lump  sugar  in  a pint  of  \vater  by  the  use  of 
gentle  heat.  The  medicated  Syrups  are 
rather  numerous ; those  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are,  Marshmallovi,  Orange, 
Cochineal,  Saffron,  Iodide  oj^  Ivc.%,  Lemon, 
j\lulberry,  Poppy,  liheados,  or  Ped  Poppy, 
Buckthorn,  Rose,  Sarsayoarilla,  Senna,  Tolu, 
Violet,  and  Ginger ; (for  their  properties 
and  uses  see  those  several  heads).  If  made 
with  unrefined  sugar.  Syrups  are  very  likely 
to  ferment,  especially  in  hot  weather ; 
they  should  always  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  a low  temperature,  ccrtainlv’’  under 
55^  Fahr. 

Tabashier.  This  is  the  native  name  of 
a substance  which  has  long  had  a high  me- 
dicinal reputation  in  the  East.  It  is  a trans- 
pc^ent  fluid,  found  in  the  jointed  cavities 
of  the  sugar  cane,  and  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  Silica  (which  see). 

Tabella  (Latin  diminutive  of  tabula , 
a table).  A tablette,  or  Lozenge  (which  s>gq), 

T ABIES  (Latin  for  a poison).  Applied  to 
anything  which  undermines,  corrodes,  and 
consumes.  Hence  the  terms,  Tabies  efor- 
decline  of  strength  from  indulgence 
in  libidinous  pleasures,  which  cause  weak- 
ness in  the  back  and  loins.  T.  mesenterica 

tubercular  disease  of  the  abdomen,  some- 
times called  Mesenteric  disease ; the  French 
name,  carreau,  refers  to  the  hard  and 
cushion-like  prominence  of  the  abdomen 
Sauvages  termed  it  Scrofula  mesenterica  as 
indicative  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  ami  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  appears.  Sec  Atrophu 
Scrofula. 

Tacamahac.^  The  East  Indian  name  for 
a resin,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  produce  of 
the  Elaphrium  Tormentosum.  This  bal- 
samic substance  is  used  medicinally  in  the 


iMNiA  (Lrreek  tezno,  to  stretch).  Applie 
to  tape- worms:  (see  Worms);  and  alL  to 
ligament  resembling  a long,  narrow  rit 
band : hence  we  have,  Tcenia  hippocamp 
the  plaued  edges  of  the  processes  of  th 
fornix,  which  pass  into  the  inferior  cornu 
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of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain:  T.  semi- 
circidaris,  a white  line  running’  between 
the  convex  surface  of  the  optic  thalami  and 
corpora  striata.  See  Eye. 

Talc.  A fossil  formation  nearly  allied 
to  mica ; it  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  E.ouge  (which  see), 

Taliacotian  Operation.  A mode  of 
forming  a new  nose  from  the  integuments 
of  the  forehead^  or  from  the  arm,  &c.,  of 
another  person.  See  Nose, 

Talpa  (Latin  for  a mole).  Applied  to  a 
tumour  under  the  skin;  sometimes  to  an 
encysted  tumour  on  the  head.  See  T Nemours. 

Talus  (Latin  for  a die,  or  a huckle-bone, 
with  which  the  game  of  dice  was  played). 
Applied  to  the  Astralagus,  a bone  re- 
sembling in  shape  an  ancient  die. 

Tamarind  (said  to  be  compounded  of 
iamar,  the  palm  tree,  and  i?idus  or  Eid,  the 
root  of  India).  The  Tamariiuhts  Indica,  is 
a large  spreading  tree  of  the  natural  order 
LegumiiiiJ'erve ; it  is  a native  of  the  East 


and  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The 
preserved  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  this 
country,  is  laxative  and  refrigerant,  and 
infused  in  water  forms  a grateful  drink  in 
fevers.  Convalescents  often  find  the  pulp 
a pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  their  diet ; 
it  keeps  the  bowels  sufficiently  open.  The 
action  of  sweet  purgatives,  such  as  Cassia 
and  Manna,  is  increased  by  this  fruit ; but 
that  of  the  resinous  cathartics  is  diminished 
by  it.  Preserved  Tamarinds,  if  good,  are 
fi’esh  and  juicy,  without  any  musty  or  dis- 
agreeable smell.  It  is  said  that  they  some- 
times get  impregnated  with  copper  from  the 
boilers  in  which  they  are  prepared.  To 
ascertain  this,  clean  the  steel  blade  of  a 


knife  and  thrust  it  into  the  pulp,  letting  it 
remain  there  for  an  hour  or  two ; if  copper 
is  present  it  will  come  out  coated  with  the 
metal. 

Tannin.  A principle  obtained  from  oak 
bark,  and  other  astringent  vegetables,  and 
so  called  from  its  forming  the  principal 
agent  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Tannic 
Acid  is  prepared  from  Galls  treated  with 
Sulphuric  ^Ether  ; it  makes  a good  astrin- 
gent gargle  or  injection  in  the  proportion 
of  from  5 to  8 grains  to  1 ounce  of  distilled 
water ; it  is  sometimes  given  in  internal 
h£emorrhage,  and  also  in  diarrhoea  ; dose, 
from  1 to  2 grains,  dissolved  in  water  or  in 
a pill ; it  is  precisely  similar  in  its  action  to 
Gallic  Acid,  (which  see),  and  Acids. 

Tansy.  This  common  roadside  plant  is 
the  Tanacetxim  of  botanists,  belong- 

ing to  the  natural  order  Compositoe.  It 


has  a strong  and  peculiar  odour,  a warm, 
bitter,  acrid,  and  aromatic  taste,  which  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil.  It 
is  employed  as  a stimulant,  tonic,  and  occa- 
sionally as  an  anthelmintic.  Dose  of  the 
Powdered  leaves  from  10  grains  to  a 
drachm. 

Tapetum,  Tapes.  Literally  a cloth, 
wrought  into  various  colours.  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  villous  surface  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  Eye  (which  see). 

Tapioca.  The  fecula  or  starch,  so  called, 
is  the  ground  roots,  properly  prepared,  of 
the  Jatropa  Maniliot,  a shrub  growing  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  Cassava;  its  Brazilian  name 
being  Mandisca.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is 
of  so  deleterious  a natm'e  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows,  and 
even  the  root  is  so  if  eaten  in  a fresh  state. 
The  roots  when  taken  up,  are  washed  and 
scraped ; they  are  then  grated  or  ground 
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into  a pulp,  and  this  is  submitted  to  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  deleterious  juice  i«  ex- 
pressed and  preserved.  The  meal  or  pulp 
that  remains  in  the  press,  being  dried,  is 
called  t'ovAxque,  and  is  made  into  bread  or 
cakes,  which  are  called  Cassava  bread;  the 
poisonous  principle  being  very  volatile,  any 
of  it  which  remains  is  dissipated  by  the  heat 


of  baking.  The  expressed  juice,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand,  deposits  a white  powder, 
which  when  washed  and  dried  constitutes 
what  is  called  Tapioca  Meal,  or  Brazilian 
Airrowroot,  and  by  the  Y r ench.  Moussache  ; 
in  Guiana,  Cypipa : this  is  a tolerably  nu- 
tritious farina.  See  Starch. 

Tapping.  This  is  an  operation  by  which 
fluid  collected  in  any  of  the  cavities  is  re- 
moved : it  can  only  be  performed  by  a sur- 
geon, therefore  a description  of  it  would  be 
useless  here.  See  Dropsy,  Trochar. 

Tar.  This  thick,  black,  unctuous  sub- 
stance is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  pine  and 
other  turpentine  trees  ; like  Pitch  (which 
see)  it  has  been  employed  medicinally  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  recently  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a remedy  for 
bronchitis  and  other  chest  affections,  the 
form  of  administration  being  Tar  Water, 
which  is  made  by  digesting  1 ounce  of  Tar 
in  32  ounces  of  Water  for  7 or  8 days,  stir- 
ring occasionally  during  the  time.  Of  the 
strained  liquor  ^ a pint  is  to  be  taken  twice 
a day  with  milk.  Some  have  recommended 
the  vapour  of  Tar,  but  this  has  gained  little 
favour.  The  substance  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  an  outward  application  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases, either  the  Water  used  as  a lotion,  or 
an  Ointment,  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  Tar  and  Suet ; it  is  an  un- 
pleasant application,  and  Creosote  Ointment 
has  an  equally  good  effect.  See  Creosote. 


Tarantismus.  The  affection  produced 
by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  Spider,  called 
by  naturalists  Lycosa  tarantula,  a species 
common  in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  an  involuntary  motion  of 
the  muscles,  like  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  or  Chorea 
(which  see) ; and  it  is  said  to  be  curable 
only  by  music,  which  causes  the  patient  to 
dance,  until,  worn-out  by  fatigue,  he  sinks 
down  senseless  ; out  of  this  state  he  awakes 
as  from  a profound  sleep,  perfectly  reco- 
vered. 

Taraxacum.  The  plant  of  which  we  hero 
''•ivo  a cut,  must  be  well  known  to  all  of  our 

w ' 


readers,  as  there  are  few  localities  where  it 
is  not  met  with  ; its  medical  properties  are 
set  forth  under  the  head  Dandelion. 

Taraxes  (Greek  tarasso,  to  confound). 
An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  Eye 
(which  see). 

Tarsus.  A surgical  term,  signifying  the 
space  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the 
metatarsus.  See  Foot,  Leg. 

Tartar.  A popular  name  for  the  in- 
crustation which  appears  on  the  teeth ; it 
seems  to  be  a deposit  from  the  saliva,  and 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  earthy 
phosphate,  79 ; undecomposed  mucus,  12.5 ; 
a matter  peculiar  to  the  saliva,  1 ; animal 
matter  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  7.5. 
(See  Teeth.) 

The  substance  found  incrusted  in  wine 
casks,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  an  impure  Su- 
pertartrate of  Potash,  is  also  called  White 
or  CrudA  Tartar,  as  well  as  White  Argal. 

By  Paracelsus,  calculus  was  also  called 
Tartar;  and  at  present,  mtmy preparations 
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of  Potash  bear  the  name,  such  as  Cream  of 
I ai  tar,  which  is  the  purified  Bi-taidrato 
of  Potash  ; lartar  Emetic,  which  is  Nitrate 
of  Potash  and  Antimony  ; Regenerated  Tar- 
tar, Acetate  of  Potasli  j Salt  of  Tartar, 
bvib-carbonate  of  Potash  ; Soluble  Tartar, 
neutral  Tartrate  of  Potash,  called  also  Tar- 
hy  izfid  Kali,  or  Vegetable  Salt ; Vitriolated 
Tartar,  Sul[»hate  of  Potash.  Tartarine  is 
n name  given  by  Kirwan  to  vegetable  alkali 
or  Potash.  Tartrate  is  a salt  Ibrnied  by  the 
union  of  Tartaric  Acid  with  a basis.  See 
Potash. 

Taste,  This  sense  resides  in  what  are 
called  the  gustatory  nerves,  whose  filaments 
are  found  in  the  papillae  of  various  size, 
which  exist  all  over  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tongue,  especially  towards  the  tip. 
(See  Tongue.) 

'Hie  sense  of  taste  seems  given  to  the 
animal  kingdom  with  two  objects  in  view — 
lirst,^  as  a g'uard  against  taking  corrosive 
and  injurious  substances  ; and,  secondly,  to 
secure  pleasure  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
important  process  of  taking  food.  Although 
the  sense  of  taste  may  bo  injuriously  in- 
dulged, and  thus  abused,  it  has  no  doubt 
boon  furnished  to  man  and  the  animal  king- 
dom as  a source  of  enjoyment.  Temperately 
exercised,  its  use  may  bo  made  a source  of 
gratitude  to  the  Creator ; whilst  abused, 
there  are  few  indulgences  for  which  man 
has  to  suffer  more  painfully. 

Taxis  (Greek  tasso,  to  put  in  order).  The 
act  of  reducing  a rupture  by  the  hand. 

Tea.  The  plant  which  }>roduces  this 
well-known  beverage  is  the  Tkea  Viridis, 
of  the  natural  order  Theacece,  a native  of 


southern  climes.  It  is  a shmb  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  and  grows  best  at  the  sides 
ana  at  the  feet  of  mountains,  and  in  valleys 
v\ith  a southern  aspect;  the  different  kinds 


of  Tea  known  to  commerce  are  all,  it  is  said, 
tlie  result  of  diflferent  modes  of  cultivation, 
m of  preparation,  of  the  same  species. 

1 ea  has  slightly  stimulant  and  astrino’ent 
properties,  for  which,  besides  its  use  as  a 
dady  beverage,  it  is  sometimes  given  medi- 
cinally. The  portion  of  tannin  which  it 
contains  renders  it  useful  as  a gargle  or  in- 
jection. 

probably  no  substance,”  says 
1 ’•  not  strictly  medicinal, 

winch  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  upon 
me  nervous  system  as  Tea,  especially  the 
Green  variety,  of  which  many  individuals 
cannot  take  even  the  smallest  quantity 
wdthout  experiencing  the  most  disagreeable 
effects ; they  beconae  faint,  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system  is  disturbed,  the  hand  trem- 
bles, the  heart  palpitates,  sometimes  gastric 
spasm  is  induced,  but  more  generally  a 
feeling  of  raking  the  stomach,  and  of  ex- 
treme hunger  shortly  after  a full  meal; 
lastly,  there  is  extreme  wakefulness.  There 
are  some  persons  upon  whom  green  Tea  pro- 
duces the  sanae  effect  as  digitalis,  and  it 
has  been  medicinally  employed  in  the  dis- 
eases for  which  that  herb  has  so  deservedly 
obtcained  a high  reputation.  Desbois,  of 
Rochefort,  has,  by  the  use  of  it,  cured  many 
nervous  diseases  which  have  arisen  from 
accelerated  circulation.  Dr.  Percival  had 
an  idea  that  green  Tea  possessed  nearly  the 
same  power  as  Digitalis  of  controlling  and 
abating  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  upon 
the  nervous  system  that  the  effects  of  Tea 
are  chiefly  manifested  ; green  Tea  especially 
IS  distinguished  by  this  property.  It  is  said 
that  a strong  solution  of  it,  applied  to  the 
sciatic  nerve  for  half  an  hour,  has  caused 
death.  Introduced  in  only  a small  quantity 
beneath  the  abdominal  integuments  of  a 
frog,  it  produced  complete  paralysis  of  its 
hind  legs,  lasting  for  some  hours.  Adminis- 
tered as  an  injection  to  a dog,  it  caused  a 
perfect  paral}’'sis  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tinal sphincters,  a partial  loss  of  power  in 
the  hind  legs,  and  a total  loss  in  the  tail. 
A poultice  of  green  Tea  leaves  applied  over 
the  human  stomach  has  caused  sickness  and 
vomiting  ; over  the  abdomen,  colicky  pains 
and  pui-gings  ; over  the  heart,  faintness  and 
irregularity  of  pulsation  ; over  the  kidneys, 
diaeresis.”  Were  it  requisite  here,  many 
more  instances  of  the  poisonous  effects  of 
this  herb  might  be  cited.  True,  these  are 
chiefly  the  results  of  green  Tea,  but,  on 
some,  black  Tea  will  produce  nearly  the 
same  symptoms.  Where  individuals  havd 
any  tendency  to  dyspeptic  affections,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  the  use  o'f 
Tea,  which  occasions  severe  gastralgia ; 
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tlioso  cases  afe  faniiliar  to  every  medical 
man  ; they  are  frequently  cured  solely  by 
enforcing  the  disuse  of  the  beverage,  which, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  done  in  all  such  cases. 

Mr.  Corfe,  in  his  lectures  on  the  “ Phy- 
siognomy of  Diseases,”  mentions  a case  very 
closely  imitating  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
which  completely  and  rapidl}’  recovered  as 
soon  as  the  Tea  was  given  up  ; and  in  the 
Lancet  many  cases  are  recorded  to  the 
same  effect.  The  action  of  tea  in  exciting 
mental  phenomena  is  equally  remarkable 
with  its  influence  upon  the  body.  Most 
students  are  familiar  with  its  power  of 
clearing  the  mind,  and  facilitating  its  work- 
ing ; many,  too,  have  experienced  its  bane- 
ful effect  in  preventing  sleep  and  occasion- 
ing mental  irritability.  At  times,  however, 
the  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
under  the  influence  of  strong  Tea,  amounts 
nearly  to  insanity.  Millingen  says  of  it — 
‘Mn  some  it  is  highly  stimulating  and  ex- 
hilarating ; in  others  its  effects  are  oppres- 
sion and  lowness  of  spirits ; and  1 have 
known  a person  who  could  never  indulge  in 
this  beverage  without  experiencing  a dis- 
po.sition  to  commit  suicide.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  and 
the  known  fact  that  the  use  of  strong  Tea 
has  in  many  cases  pi’oduced  hyponchon- 
driasis,  and  deranged  the  nervous  system, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  its  regu- 
lar and  moderate  use  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  prove  beneficial — supply- 
ing the  necessaiy  stimulus  to  the  flagging 
powers,  and  reviving  and  freshening  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  without  detriment  to 
those  of  the  body.  But  then  this,  be  it 
observed,  is  its  moderate  use,  not  its  im- 
moderate abuse;  like  all  other  stimulants,  it 
requires  to  be  taken  with  due  caution.  Very 
strong  Tea,  like  alcoholic  drink,  is  mis- 
chievous, although  not  in  such  a high  de- 
gree as  Spirits,  Beer,  &c.  (which  see).  Not 
more  than  two  cups,  only  moderately  strong, 
should  be  taken  at  the  morning  and  even- 
ing meals  ; this  quantity  is  enough,  but  not 
too  much,  for  health.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
under  these  circumstances — 

“ The  Clip  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates.” 
See  Adulterations. 

Tears.  The  peculiar  secretion  which 
lubricates  the  eye  ; it  consists  of  water, 
mucus,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate^  of  lime.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  phenomena  connected 
with  our  organization,  is  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  purely  mental  emotion  on  the 
flow  of  tears ; it  would  seem  that  some 
amount  of  intelligent  emotion  is  really  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  effect;  children, 


when  they  cry  from  merely  physical  causes, 
do  not  generally  shed  tears.  See  B>je, 
Lacrpma. 

Teeth.  True  bony  teeth  are  found  only 
in  the  higher  or  vertebrated  animals,  and 
of  these  only  the  highest  class  — the  mara- 
inalia,  at  the  head  of  which  is  man,  have 
them  in  single  rows  in  each  jaw.  The 
human  adult  has  these  rows  arched,  and 
sixteen  teeth  in  each  row:  they  are  of  three 
kinds,  as  represented  in  the  following  dia- 
gram : — 


of  their  functions,  are  called  Grinders  (a); 
they  are  sometimes  termed  Molar  Teeth,  or 
Molares.  Altogether  they  are  twelve  in 
number,  being  three  on  each  side  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaw  ; the  last  of  them  are 
called  Wisdom  Teeth  in  man,  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  appear  until  he  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  years  of  discretion,  viz., 
from  the  18th  to  the  30th  years  of  his  age. 
Next  to  these,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  are 
two  Teeth  whose  surfaces  are  less  broad,  and 
which,  having  two  sharp  projections  on  each, 
are  termed  Bic^lS2nds  (two-pointed)  (h). 
The  sixth  Tooth  on  each  side  is  the  Eye 
Tooth  (c);  it  has  but  one  point  or  projec- 
tion, hence  these  Teeth  have  been  called 
Cmpidata  (pointed).  From  its  large  de- 
velopment in  dogs,  this  has  been  called  the 
Canine  Tooth.  Between  these  last  on  each 
side,  coming  in  front  of  the  mouth,  we  have 
four  Teeth  which  have  neither  the  broad 
surface  of  the  grinders,  nor  the  point  of  the 
cuspidata;  but  they  are  flat,  having  a sharp 
edge  like  a knife  ; hence  they  have  been 
called  Incisors,  or  Cutting  Teeth  (d). 

The  following  cut  exhibits  more  clearly 
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than  the  above,  the  peculiai:’  form  of  the 
Molares,  Bicuspids,  and  Cuspids,  with  their 
fangs  or  roots. 


These  three  sorts  of  Teeth,  which  we  may 
call  grinders,  tearers,  and  cutters,  repre- 
sent three  classes  of  Teeth  among  the  lower 
animals ; that  man  has  them  all  we  may 
take  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  intended  to 
bo  an  omnivorous  feeder. 

Although  the  Teeth  form  so  prominent 
and  distinguishing  a feature  of  all  the  full- 
grown  individuals  of  the  higher  forms  of 
animals,  yet  most  of  these  animals,  includ- 
ing man,  are  born  without  any  Teeth  at  all. 
When  the  child  is  born,  the  jaw  is  covered 
w'ith  gums,  but  underneath  the  gums  are 
little  cavities  in  which  the  Teeth  are  formed; 
and  as  they  go  on  growing,  they  at  last  press 
tipon  the  gum,  and  causing  it  to  absorb, 
finally  break  through  it.  This  process  is 
called  dentition.  It  is  frequently  a source 
of  disordered  health  to  children,  especially 
if  anything  occurs  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion and  ready  yielding  of  tho  gum  to  the 
pressure  of  tho  tooth  below.  The  absence 
of  Teeth  during  the  period  of  human  in- 
fancy evidently  indicates  that  tho  food  re- 
quired at  that  period  does  not  need  their 
employment.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  that 
the  food  of  the  infant  is  its  mother’s  milk  ; 
but  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that,  till  Teeth 
are  developed,  Nature  does  not  intend  the 
child  to  take  food  that  requires  preparation 
by  Teeth  in  order  to  its  digestion.  The 
practice  of  feeding  young  children  Avith 
solid  food,  is  the  cause  of  great  destruction 
of  life  ; and  even  sops  should  only  be  spar- 
ingly administered,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
till  the  first  Teeth  have  appeared. 

From  what  we  have  before  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  adult  man  there  are  thirty- 
two  Teeth,  but  if  we  examine  the  jaw  of  a 
child  after  it  has  ^^cut”  all  its  Teeth,  and 
before  it  is  six  years  old,  we  shall  find  that 
it  has  but  twenty.  Nor  are  these  teeth 
increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of 
others  ; but  whilst  this  first  set  of  Teeth  are 
performing  their  duties,  an  entirely  new  set 
is  growing  underneath  them,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  they  did  at  first.  Gradu- 
ally  the  fangs  of  the  first  set  of  teetlx  are 
absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 


those  beneath,  and  they  fall  out,  or  are 
easily  removed,  and  make  way  for  the 
others.  The  order  in  which  the  Teeth  ap- 
pear as  well  as  the  time — is  subject. to  con- 
siderable deviations,  but  the  following 
periods  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  time. 

First,  or  M ilk  Teeth. 

2 lower  middle  incisors,  4th  to  8th  mth. 
2 upper  ^ ditto,  4th  to  8th  ,, 

4 lateral  incisors,  7th  to  11th 

4 anterior,or  1st  molars,  12th  to  18th 
4 eye,  or  canine  teeth,  16th  to  22nd  „ 

4 back  molars,  19th  to  38th  ,, 

20 


>} 


In  some  children,  the  whole  of  the  Teeth 
may  be  cut  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
whilst,  in  others,  the  process  of  dentition 
may  be  prolonged  to  the  fifth  year. 

Order  of  Appearance  of  the  permanent  Teeth. 

4 first  molars,  one  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  of  the 
two  jaws,  6th  to  7th year. 

4 middle  incisors,  two  in 

each  jaw,  7th  to  8th year. 

4 lateral  iiicisors,  a little 

later  than  the  last,  7th  to  8th  year. 

4 first  bicuspids,  8th to  9th  year. 

4 last  bicuspids,  lOthto  12th  year. 

4 eye,  or  canine  Teeth,  llthto  13th  year. 

4 second  molars,  12th  to  Mth  year. 

4 back  molars,  or  wisdom 

Teeth,  18th  to  30th  year. 

32 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Teeth  is 
very  complicated,  and  has  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  very  profound  research 
amongst  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of 
Europe.  The  minute  structure  is  found  to 
be  no  less  indicative  of  the  species  of  animal 
to  which  it  belongs,  than  the  whole  tooth 
itself ; so  that,  with  regard  to  the  Teeth  we 
may  say,  that  a morsel  so  small  as  not  to  bo 
distinguished  with  the  naked  eye,  should 
yet  enable  the  skilful  anatomist  to  judg'e  of 
the  form  of  tho  Avhole  tooth,  and  thence  to 
infer  tho  particxdar  kind  of  animal  to  which 
it  belonged.  We  cannot  go  into  details  of 
the  dental  structure  of  the  lower  animals, 
but  all  that  possess  true  Teeth  exhibit  the 
same  facts  as  we  find  in  man.  If  we  make 
a vertical  section  of  a tooth  with  a fine  saw, 
and  after  having  polished  it  on  a hard  and 
smooth  whetstone,  submit  it  to  an  exa- 
mination under  the  microscope,  we  shall 
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easily  make  out  the 
parts  indicated  in 
the  cut.  We  shall 
discover  that  there 
are  three  very  dis- 
tinct  portions. 
First,  the  enamel 
(in  cut  a),  which 
covers  the  whole  of 
the  external  part  of 
the  tooth  ; second, 
the  dentine  (i) — 
this  substance, 
which  is  so  largely 
developed  in  the 
tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant and  other 
pachydermatous 
animals,  constitutes 
ivory ; third,  the 
cement  (c)  or  bone, 
forming  the  exter- 
nal covering  or 
facing  of  the  Tooth. 
In  the  middle  of 
the  Tooth  {d)  is  the 
cavity.  Into 
cavity  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  Tooth  pene- 
trate, and  thus  serve  to  maintain  the  living 
connexion  between  the  Tooth  and  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  distribution  of  the  nerve 
in  this  cavity  will  servo  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  by  the  removal  of  a decayed  part, 
and  stopping  it  with  some  kind  of  cement, 
that  access  to  the  air  is  prevented,  and  the 
danger  of  further  decay  removed. 

Each  hard  part  of  the  Tooth  is  differently 
foiTued.  The  enamel  is  by  far  the  hardest 
of  these  structures,  and  is  composed  of  dense 
semi-transparent  fibres,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  so  small,  that  they  do  not  measure 
more  than  tooo  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  little  fibres  penetrate  the  dentine  be- 
neath. This  substance  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  viz.,  a number  of  very  minute  tubes 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  an  in- 
tertubular tissue.  The  tubes  commence  in 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  pass  on  to  the  outside 
of  the  tooth.  _ The  intertubular  substance  is 
composed  of  very  minute  white  granules  or 
globules.  The  cement  which  covers  the 
outside  of  the  fang,  has  a structure  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  ordinary  bone. 

The  Teeth  are  inserted  in,  or  rather,  de- 
veloped out  of,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
The  upper  jaw  is  fixed,  but  the  lower  jaw 
has  two  round  projections,  which  are  in- 
serted into  cavities  in  the  skull,  in  which 
they  move  with  great  facility.  This  move- 
ment is  different  in  different  animals.  In 


those  creatures  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
fibre,  as  it  exists  in  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  plants,  the  jaw  admits  of  a lateral  motion, 
and  the  trituration  and  reduction  of  this 
kind  of  food  is  thus  insured.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  animals  which  partake  of  food  that 
requires  no  bruising  before  it  is  carried  into 
the  stomach,  this  lateral  movement  would 
be  of  no  use ; hence  in  the  carnivora  wo 
find  this  action  of  the  jaw  confined  to  a 
simple  up-and-dowm  movement,  by  which 
the  food  is  merely  divided  or  cut  into 
smaller  pieces.  When  we  examine  the  jaw 
of  the  human  being,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
combination  of  these  two  movements — that 
it  combines  the  rotatory  action  of  the  rumi- 
nant, with  the  up-and-down  movement  of 
the  carnivora. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  have 
had  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  man  ; but  we  would 
here  point  out,  that  in  the  structure  of  the 
jaws  and  Teeth,  we  find  a clear  indication 
that  he  is  adapted  for  taking  food  from 
both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom, seeing  that  in  the  organs  which  pre- 
pare the  food  for  digestion,  we  find  instru- 
ments adapted  for  the  preparation  of  both 
forms  of  diet.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
advocates  of  an  entire  animal,  or  vegetable 
diet ; and  had  we  not  such  abundant  proof 
in  the  structure  of  man,  we  might  appeal 
to  his  instincts,  which,  under  all  natural 
circumstances,  have  dictated  to  him  a mixed 
diet  as  that  which  is  most  desirable  for  his 
sustenance. 

Having  said  thus  much  vdth  regard  to  the 
Teeth,  we  conclude  with  a few  directions  as 
to  their  use,  and  the  keeping  them  in  in- 
tegrity. In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evi- 
, dent  that  the  Teeth  of  men  are  only  adapted 
for  dividing  and  triturating  flesh  and  vege- 
tables ; and  the  delicacy  of  their  structure 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  these 
forms  of  food  should  be  cooked.  The  Teeth 
of  man  neither  possess  the  sharpness  and 
strength  of  those  of  the  lion,  nor  the  broad 
surface  of  those  of  the  ox  or  the  elephant. 
The  attempt  to  masticate  hard  substances — 
to  crack  nuts,  or  in  any  other  manner  to 
strain  the  strength  of  the  Teeth  and  jaws — 
is  injurious  ; and  many  persons  have  to  re- 
gret all  their  lives  foolish  practices  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Teeth  should  bo 
regular.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the 
upper  and  lower  Teeth  is  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  food  is  only  imperfectly  masti- 
cated. In  the  lower  animals,  occasionally 
one  Tooth  is  lost,  when  its  opponent  grows 
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to  a ]eng4ii  that  is  iiijurious  to  the  animal. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  rodents  : 
and  sometimes  the  Teeth,  from  this  cause, 
gfrow  so  long,  as  to  penetrate  the  parts  of 
the  face  beyond  the  jaw. 

The  irregularity  of  Teeth  produces  an 
accumulation  of  tartar  at  their  base,  which 
causes  an  absorption  of  the  gum,  and  even- 
tually the  Tooth  drops  out  without  decay. 
Those  irregularities  arise  from  inattention 
to  the  Teeth,  during  second  dentition  ; but 
if  proper  care  is  taken  at  that  period,  all 
undue  growth  may  be  guarded  against. 

The  Teeth  should  be  kept  clean.  'I'here 
are  two  som'ces  of  impurity  to  the  Teeth. 
The  first  is  from  a deposit  of  tartar  upon 
them  near  the  g'um  ; and  the  second  is 
from  portions  of  food  adhering  to  them 
after  meals.  The  accumulation  of  tartar 
is  a frequent  source  of  disease  in  the  Teeth 
and  gums,  and  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  proven t_  its  adherence  to  them.  The 
best  plan  is  that  of  cleaning  them  with 
the  brush  night  and  morning.  Dentifrices 
are  frequently  employed,  and,  perhaps, 
when  simple,  they  are  of  service.  All  che- 
mical products,  however,  should  be  avoided. 
Anything  which  acts  chemically  upon  the 
l^ootli  will  open  the  way  to  speedy  decay. 
1 he  simplest  dentifrice,  and  one  of  the  best, 
is  a mixture  of  prepared  Chalk,  and  well- 
powdered  Camphor.  The  Chalk  acts  as  a 
sco\u’ing  material,  whilst  the  camphor  sti- 
mulates the  gums,  and  counteracts  the  de- 
composition of  any  small  particles  of  food 
that  may  lurk  amongst  the  Teeth.  The 
purer  the  water  that  is  employed  for  wash- 
ing the  Teeth  the  better. 

To  cleanse  away  poi-tions  of  food  adhering 
to  the  Teeth,  the  toothpick  should  be  used. 
Metallic  toothpicks  are  objectionable  ; those 
made  of  bone  or  quills  are  to  be  preferred. 

When  Teeth  are  found  to  be  decayed,  im- 
mediate attention  should  be  paid  to  them, 
dhey  more  frequently  indicate  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  health  than  is  imagined. 
A\  here  Teeth  are  already  decayed,  they  can- 
not be  restored  to  their  pristine  integrity, 
but  the  decayed  part  may  be  removed,  or 
the  whole  Tooth  may  bo  extracted.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better  ; for  decay 
has  an  undoxibted  tendency  to  spread,  and 
nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  other  people 
as  the  breath  of  a person  tainted  with  the 
faint  odour  of  decomposing  Teeth. 

Decay  of  the  Teeth  frequently  comes  on 
from  long-continued  indigestion,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  from  a scrofulous  habit  of 
body,  from  eating'  and  drinking  very  hot  or 
very  cold  articles  of  diet.  Now,  in  all 
diseases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 


Persons  should  take  Care  to  avoid  those 
states  of  the  system,  and  those  causes  which 
are  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  decayed  Teeth.  See  Toothache,  &c. 

Tegument  (Latin  teejo,  to  cover).  A 
covering  of  the  body,  as  the  cuticle.  See 
Skin. 

1 ELA  (Latin  for  a web  of  cloth)  | hence 
it  is  applied  to  the  cellular  membrane,  from 
its  likeness  to  a web.  Spider’s  Web  used  as 
^ and  sometimes  given  in.  inter- 

mittent fevers,  is  called  Tela  aranearum. 
See  Gohweh. 

Temper.  This  is  the  disposition  or  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  passions  and  affections  ; thus  we 
say  a calm,  hasty,  or  fretful  Temper:  how 
much  it  contributes  to  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  man  we  are  all  fully  aware, 
but  its  effect  upon  the  bodily  health  is  not 
perhaps  ^ so  open  to  observation,  although 
the  medical  man  frequently  has  occasion  to 
notice,  and  allow  for  it,  in  his  diagnosis  of 
disease.^  The  patient  of  a calm  contented 
disposition  is  much  more  easy  to  treat  than 
one  who  is  fretful  and  irritable,  giving  way 
frequently  to  gusts  of  passion  and  tits  of 
impatience  ; and  very  often  the  cure  of  a 
malady  is  greatly  retarded,  if  not  rendered 
altogether  impossible,  by  want  of  control 
over  the  Temper. 

Temperament.  In  physiology  this  has 
been  defined  as  a peculiar  organization  of 
the  system  common  to  several  individuals, 
which  to  a certain  extent  influences  the 
thoughts  and  actions.  There  is  besides  in 
each  individual  a fui’ther  peculiarity  of 
organization  which  serves  to  distinguish  his 
Temperament  from  that  of  another  person, 
to  whom,  however,  he  may  in  other  respects 
bear  a great  resemblance.  This  individual 
Lemperament  is  called  Idiosyncvacy  (which 
see).  Four  Temperaments  were  distin- 
guished by  the  old  physicians,  founded  on 
the  notion  of  four  qualities,  which  entered 
into  the  constitution  of  man,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  temper  each  other,  and  influence 
the  character,  according  as  one  or  othei 
prevailed  over  the  re.st.  These  qualitie.^? 
were  in  the  abstract,  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist; 
in  the  concrete,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ; 
and  their  highest  point  of  development 
was — 1st,  The  Sanguine,  or  Sanguineous^ 
Temperament,  supposed  to  be  characterised 
by  a full  habit,  soft  skin,  ruddy  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  red  or  auburn  hair,  frequent 
pulse,  large  veins,  and  vivid  sensations. 
2nd,  Atrabilious,  ox  Melancholic  Tem- 
perament, described  as  existing  in  a thinner 
but  firmer  frame  than  the  preceding,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  a slower 
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drcii^ation,  a noiTou?  S3’stera  less  easily 
moved,  and  a character  grave  and  medita- 
tive. 3rd,  The  BiUoux,  or  Choleric  Tern- 
peramenty  intermediate  between  the  two 
precevung,  marked  b}’-  black  curling  hair, 
dark  eyes,  a swarthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
riidd3'  complexion,  a thick  rough  hair}' 
skin,  and_  a strong  full  pulse.  4th,  The 
Phlejmchi'ic,  or  Piinitous  Temperament ; 
this  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  laxity  of 
the  skin,  the  lighter  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
the  greater  sluggishness  of  the  faculties. 

ithout  keeping  to  the  old  theory,  modern 
ph}’siologists  to  a certain  extent  adopt  those 
terms,  to  which  they  have  added  a 5th,  The 
Nervous  Temperament,  marked  by  a com- 
bination of  some  of  the  above  characteris- 
tics, with  a quick  and  brilliant  intellect, 
and  great  susceptibility. 

Not  often  do  these  temperaments  occur  in 
a pure  form  ; we  meet  with  the  indications 
of  two,  or  even  three,  of  them  mingled  in 
one  person  ; whom,  therefore,  we  must  call 


nervous-sangnine,  or  nciwous-bilious-san- 
guine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

V^iewing-  Temperament  as  a predisposing 
cause  of  disease,  we  may  s.ay  that  sanguine 
persons  are  more  liable  toacuto  inliamrnation 
than  others;  nervous,  to  mental  disorders  and 
affections  of  the  nerves;  phlegmatic,  tosci’o- 
fula;  phlegmatico-sanguine,  to  gout;  and 
bilious,  to  hypochondria,  and  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs.  See  Predisposition. 

^ Temperance.  Very  commonly  this  term 
^ applied  to  abstinence  from  stimuiatino’ 
drinks,  or  to  tlio  modor^ito  iis6  of  them  j 
this,  however,  is  a too  restricted  meanino'! 
It  behoves  us  to  be  temperate  in  all  things, 
eating  as  well  as  drinking  ; one  may  bo  in- 
temperate without  ever  getting  what  is  well 
called  ‘‘the  worse  for  liquor;’'  and  all  the 
sensuous  pleasures  of  life  maybe  taken  so 
freely  as  to  weaken  the  system,  and  induce 
organic  disease.  Few  persons  live  tem- 
perately enough,  therefore  comparativelv 
few  enjoy  perfect  health.  Frugal  meals 
reg^ular  exercise,  an  avoidance  of  excite- 
ment, and  unnecessary  fatigue,  these  are 
the  pies  for  a temperate  liver,  and  such  an 
pe  IS  likely  to  live  a long  life,  and  go  down 
to  his  grave  untroubled  by  bodily  ailments, 
io  the  temperance  movement,”  as  it  is 
called,  we,  of  course,  wish  all  possible  suc- 
cess. Morally  and  physically,  in  every  wav 
teetotjvlism  is  better  than  drunkenness  but 
duo  moderation  is  better  still.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  a good  Providence  moderately 
and  temperately,  but  if  we  cannot  refrain 
oiir  appetites,  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  pleasures 
which  are  a snare  to  us.  See  Alcohol,  A le 
and  Leer,  Ltimvdants,  dec. 


Te-Mperature  (Latin  tempero,  to  mix 
various  things  in  due  proportion).  The 
comparative  degree  of  active  heat  accumu- 
lated in  a body  as  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment, or  by  its  effects  on  other  bodies.  Sea 
Caloric,  Heat,  Thermometer. 

Temples  (Latin  teiapora,  plural  of  trm- 
pus).  Literally  the  fall  of  the  heaf!.  the 
part  where  it  slopes  from  the  too  i.s  an- 
te rior  ami  lateral  portions,  where  the  >kn!! 
is  covered  with  the  temporal  rmiscl-.s.  ono 
of  which,  called  the  temporalis,  arising 
from  the  temporal  fossa,  and  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  carnoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw,  draws  it  upwards.  One  of  the 
arteries  which  lies  nearest  to  the  surface, 
and  is  therefore  most  convenient  for  open- 
ing,  as  well  as  most  liable  to  accident,  is  the 
temporal  arter}',  the  exact  position  of  which 
we  have  already  described.  See  Arteries. 

Pain  and  Throbbing  in  the  Temples  is 
generally  indicative  of  a disordered  stomach, 
arising  from  biliaiy  derangements  ; (seo 
Headache).  Sometimes  it  is  nervous,  and 
requires  the  treatment  recommended  undcT 
Neuralgia.  See  also  Hemi crania. 

Tendons  (Greek  tehio,  to  stretch).  Those 
are  fibrous  cords  at  the  extremitit.s  of  the 
muscles,  attaching  them  to  the  bones, 
whose  various  movements  are  affectmi  by 
them  ; they  are  strong  and  elastic,  but  are 
liable  to  be  ruptured,  or  severed  by  a cut. 
An  accident  of  this  kind  is  indicated  b}''  loss 
of  power  in  the  limb.  See  Muscles,  Strains, 
and  Achilles's  Tendo. 

Tenesmus  (Greek  teino,  to  strain).  Pow- 
erful and  frequent  straining  at  the  rectum 
in  efforts  to  empty  the  bowels,  followed  by 
discharge  of  mucus  only.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  especially 
the  latter,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms.  See  those  diseases. 

Tensor  (Latin  tendo,  to  stretch).  Ap- 
plied to  a muscle  which  stretches  any  part, 
T.^  vagina  femoris,  which  arises  from  the 
siune  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fascia  lata,  whence  it  is  also  c?d\G(ifascialis‘ 
it  stretches  the  fascia. 

Tent.  A roll  of  lint  insei-ted  into  abs- 
cesses, sinuses  of  discharging  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.,  to  keep  them  open,  See 
Abscess,  Wounds,  <frc. 

Tentaculum.  Latin  for  a slender  hook 
used  by  surgeons  for  securing  the  bleeding 
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tied.  This  should  form  part  of  an  omigranti 
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case  of  instruments.  It  can  bo  made  to  shut 
up  in  a handle. 

Tentorium  (Latin  tendo).  A tent,  or 
pavilion ; hence  the  membraneous  partition 
which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cere- 
bellum is  called  Tentorium  cerebelli,  which 
is  in  a constant  state  of  tension. 

Terebella  (Latin  diminutive  of  tevebra, 
a perforating  instrument),  A trephine  used 
for  sawing  out  circular  pieces  of  the  skull, 
a the  operation  of  Trepanning,  (which 
.^ee). 

Teres.  The  name  of  two  muscles,  T. 
major  and  T.  minor,  which  arise  in  the 
scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  the  humerus. 
They  move  the  arm  in  various  directions. 

Terra  (Latin  for  earth).  Applied  to 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  minerals,  me- 
tals, and  precious  stones  : thus  we  have  T. 
damnata,  or  mortua,  condemned,  or  dead 
earth,  the  residue  of  some  distillations, 
synonymous  with  Cap^d  Mortunm;  T.fo- 
liata  tartari,  Foliated  Earth  of  Tartar,  an 
old  name  for  Acetate  of  Potash  ; T.  ja- 
ponica,  Japan  Earth,  or  Catechu  (which 
see) ; T.  mamta,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  Curcuma,  or  Turmeric  root  (which  see); 
T.  ponderosa.  Heavy  Earth,  or  Barytes 
(which  see) ; the  Muriate  is  called  T.  pon- 
derosa  salita;  T.  sigillata,  Sealed  Earth; 
little  cakes  of  bolar  earth  stamped  with  im- 
pressions ; formerly  used  as  absorbents,  &c. 

Tertium  Sal  (Latin  for  third  salts). 
Applied  to  a neutral  salt,  so  named  from  its 
constituting  a third  body,  differing  from  the 
acid  and  alkali  which  compose  it.  See 
Salts. 

Tertian  (Latin  tertius,  three).  An  in- 
termittent fever  which  comes  on  every  third 
day,  the  intermission  lasting  48  hours,  and 
the  paroxysms  generally  commencing  at 
noon  and  continuing  under  12  hours.  See 
Ague. 

Test  (Latin  testes,  a witness),  A sub- 
stance which  being  added  to  another,  tests 
or  distinguishes  its  chemical  nature  or  com- 
position. Chemical  re-agents  are  often  used 
to  test  the  purity  of  medicinal,  or  other  pre- 
parations, or  articles  of  every  day  consump- 
tion, and  to  detect  the  presence  of  poison 
where  it  may  be  suspected;  under  the  heads 
of  Milk,  Vinegar,  &c.  we  mentioned  some 
of  these,  and  gave  directions  for  their  use. 
See  also  Poisons. 

Testa  (Latin  for  a shell).  Hence  we  have 
Testes  preeparatee,  prepared  shells,  being 
those  of  the  oyster ; well  cleaned  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chalk.  This  preparation  is  anti- 
acid, but  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 
Prepared  Chalk  (which  see),  . 


Testicles  ( Latin,  tesies,  a witness).  ^ he 
designation  of  two  glandular  bodies,  called 
didymi,  situated  in  the  scrotum  ; they  be- 
long to  the  male  organs  of  generation,  and 
are  liable  to  various  painful  affections. 
When  inflamed  and  swollen,  they  require 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  generally, 
such  as  leeching,  fomentation,  and  poultices, 
with  Calomel  for  constitutional  treatment, 
and  Dover’s  Powder,  with  active  aperients. 
The  patient  should  have  perfect  rest  and 
low  diet ; should  rest  be  impossible,  the 
Testicle,  or  the  two  (if  both  are  implicated) 
should  be  supported  by  means  of  a .silk 
handkerchief,  bag,  or  su.spensary  bandage. 
Enlarged  Testicle  is  sometimes  a conse- 
quence of  Hydrocele  (which  see),  and  also 
of  Rupture  (which  see).  Many  persons 
have  it  without  suffering  much  pain  or  in- 
convenience. It  is  alwa}^s  best  to  call  in  a 
medical  man’s  advice  in  such  a case ; a non- 
professional person  can  never  tell  the  cause, 
and  serious  mischief  may  be  the  result  of 
neglect  or  wrong  treatment. 

Of  the  Ihtbercula  quadragemina  of  the 
brain,  the  two  upper  ai'e  called  the  nates, 
the  two  lower  the  te.stes. 

Testudo.  Literally  a shell-crab,  or  tor- 
toise. A term  under  which  Vogel  has  de- 
scribed a species  of  wen  or  cyst,  containing 
a fluid  which  hardens  into  horn  or  nail. 

Tetanus  (Latin  teino,  to  stretch).  Con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
attended  with  tension,  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts  affected.  There  are  five  distinct  forms 
of  this  affection,  viz,  : — 1st,  Trismus,  in 
which  the  effects  are  confined  to  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  or  throat,  this  is,  g'enerally, 
called  Locked  Jaw  (which  see) ; 2nd,  Teta- 
nus, in  which  the  body  is  affected,  and 
becomes  rigid,  but  retains  its  ordinaiy 
straightness  ; 3rd,  Emprosthotomes,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  body  being  bent 
foinvard,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles  ; 4th,  Opisthotonus,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  chiefly  affected,  the 
contraction  being  in  the  extensor  muscles  ; 
5th,  Pleurosthotonus,  in  which  the  body  is 
drawn  on  one  side  ; Sauvages  termed  this 
Tetanus  lateralis,  it  has  also  been  called 
Catochus,  or  Catalepsy  (which  see). 

Tetanus  has  also  been  distinguished  as 
Acide,  Chronic,  Traumatic,  and  Idiopa- 
thic, the  first  and  second  termsbeing  applied 
according  to  its  intensity,  the  third  to  tho5  e 
cases  arising  from  wounds,  and  the  last  fj’om 
other  causes.  See  Lock-jaw. 

Tetter  (a  corruption  from  the  French 
dartre,  or  the  Greek  dartos).  This  term  is 
often  used  synonymously  with  scall,  but  the 
affection  to  which  it  is  applied  is  properly  g 
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kiml  oi  llerpts  (w'aijh  soo,  and  Skui  dis- 
ease) 

lUALA^rus  (Grook  ihalamos,  a bod).  A 
term  applied  to  a part  of  the  brain  fr.)m 
which  tlie  optic  nerve  arises, 

Iheca  (Greek  theo,  to  shut  up).  A case  or 
sheath.  Hence  the  .spinal  canal  is  sonie- 
tirnes  called  Theca,  vertehralis. 

1 HEINE.  The  active  principle  of  Tea 
(which  see). 

1 HhNAU  (Greek  for  the  palm  of  the  hand). 
Applied  to  a muscle  extendinn-  to  the 
thumb.  See  Hand. 

Iheobromine.  The  active  principle  of 
Cocoa  (which  see). 

rpi  ^ (Greek  iherapeuo,  to  heal). 

1 hat  branch  of  medical  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  treatment  of  diseases  : Po,(h- 
that  which  investig'ates  their  nature, 
aaad  Pharmacy  that  which  prescribes  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  proper  remedies. 
(See  these  heads,)  also  Physwian,  Pharma- 
copxxia. 

Thermae  (Greek  thermc,  heat).  Warm 
baths  or  springs.  See  Baths,  Mineral 
Waters. 

T.  HERMOiiETER  (Greek  thernia,  heat,  and 
metron,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  d3rree  of  active  heat  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  >r  other  bodies ; there  are 
several  kinds,  i ut  the  one  generally  used  is 
Fahrenheit  s,  of  which  a cut  and  description 
IS  given  under  lUut  (vol.  I.  p.  370). 

I)r.  Marshall  Hall  has  proposed  a Ther- 
mometer for  ascertaining  minute  differences 
of  temperature:  a fine  tube  is  blown  into  a 
bulb  of  ten  times,  for  example,  the  usual 
size;  each  10th  of  a degree  is  then  equal  to 
a whole  degree  on  the  ordinary  scale,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  is  also  blown  into  a 
bulb,  forming  a reservoir,  and  this  is  turned 
at  a right  angle  with  the  tube,  and  contains 
a little  mercury.  The  mercury  in  the  tube 
is  made  to  communicate  with  that  in  the 
upper  bulb ; the  instrument  is  then  to  be 
brought  to  a given  temperature  by  being 
placed  in  water.  The  connection  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  with  that  in  the  re- 
servoir is  to  be  broken ; the  Thermometer 
is  then  to  be  prepared  for  measuring  the 
lOths  of  a degree  from  that  temperature 
downwards.  (See  Atmosphere,  Heat,  Tem- 
perature.) A Thermoscope  is  the  name  of 
a particular  kind  of  Thermometer  which 
shows  or  exhibits  the  changes  of  heat  to  the 
eye ; and  a Thermostat  is  a self-acting  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  temperature,  °con- 
stnacted  on  the  principle  of  the  unequal 
expansivenoss  of  metals. 

Thigh.  The  part  of  the  body  so-called, 
extends  from  the  hip  to  the  knee ; the 


longest  bones  in  the  human  Bheleton  (which 
see)  are  those  of  the  Thighs,  which  incline 
inward  at  the  knees:  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  width  of  the  pelvic  bones,  this  in- 
clination is  especially  marked  in  the  female. 
Besides  these  bones,  a ma.ss  of  fleshy  muscles 
forms  the  substance  of  this  part ; at  the 
junction  of  the  Thigh  with  the  Trunk,  is 
the^  groin,  the  usual  seat  of  Ruptures 
(which  see).  Wounds  in  this  part  are 
especially  dangerous,  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  main  artery  which,  immedi- 
ately below  the  groin,  becomes  imbedded  in 
the  muscles,  and  thence  passes  round  the 
inner  side  of  the  Thig'h-bono  to  the  ham. 
See  Leg. 

Thiust.  This  is  the  sensation  which 
makes  known  the  necessity  which  has  arisen 
for  the  use  of  diluents;  it  is  perceived  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  chiefly,  and  this  is 
evidently  a sympathetic  feeling,  for  no 
application  of  moisture  to  those  parts  will 
allay  it,  unless  a supply  of  fluid  be  made  to 
the  whole  systeni.  'fho  sensation  of  Thirst 
in  hot  countries,  in  those  who  sulfer  unrler  a 
long  deprivation,  is  described  as  one  which 
if  not  relieved,  becomes  quite  unendurable, 
loading  to  madness. 

Thorax  (Greek  for  the  chest).  That 
part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  larger  of  the  blood  vessels ; it  is 
separated  from  the  Abdomen  (which  see)  by 
the  diaphragm  ; up  the  back  of  it  passes 
the  spine,  in  front  is  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone,  and  on  either  side  it  is  bounded  and 
guarded  by  the  ribs  ; enclosing,  as  it  does, 
the  great  organs  of  circulation  and  respira- 


tion, and  the  main  arterial  and  venoug 
channels,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cavities  of  the  body ; with  regard  to  its  ex- 
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act  position,  vei*y  erroneous  ideas  are  often 
entertained,  a pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
being  frequently  referred  to  the  chest.  The 
foregoing  diagram  will  serve  to  show 
how  far  down  the  thoi’acic  region  really  ex- 
tends. 

This  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  our  fore- 
going remarks  upon  the  folly  of  tio-ht-lacing, 
&c.,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
compressed,  and  the  viscera  contained 
therein  prevented,  for  want  of  space,  from 
a due  performance  of  their  functions. 

Narrow  chested  persons  are,  it  is  well 
known,  predisposed  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  every  possible  means  should  be 
taken  when  young  to  expand  this  part  of 
the  frame ; on  this  subject  some  remarks 
will  be  found  under  Exercise.  Also  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  chest  by 
sounding  (see  AiLscidtation,  iSteihoscope)  ; 
and  for  the  diseases  to  which  the  chest  is 
liable  (see  Consumption,  Heart,  Lungs). 

Thoracic  Duct  is  the  great  trunk  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  absorbent  vessels;  it 
is  about  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  and  near 
its  origin,  in  the  abdomen,  as  large  as  a 
goose-quill,  but  as  it  ascends  it  diminishes 
in  size.  See  C/ie.d,  Thorax. 

diiROAT.  This  is  a term  of  somewhat 
uncertain  derivation,  although  it  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Saxon  throta,  and,  as 
popularly  understood,  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite meaning,  tor  few  can  tell  where  the 
Throat  begins  and  ends,  or  what  organs  it 
includes : it  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in 
which  are  the  passages  for  food  and  breath, 
viz. — the  Gullet  and  ^Vindpipe,  (which 
see) : or  all  that  hollow  cavity  which  may 
be  looked  into  when  the  mouth  is  wide 
open.  What  it  really  means,  a reference  to 
the  diagram  at  page  193,  Vol.  IT.,  under  the 
head  Pharynx,  will  show  ; by  this  term  and 
Fauces,  anatomists  generally  refer  to  the 
Throat,  whose  particular  parts  and  affections 
we  have  spoken  of  under  the  heads  Ali- 
■mentavy  Canal,  Croup,  Glottis,  and  Epi- 
glottis, Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Tonsils, 
Uvula,  and  the  heads  above  italicised.  We 
shall  now  confine  our  attention  to  a Throat 
disease  of  a very  fatal  and  alarming  cha- 
racter, which  it  may  be  thought  by  some  of 
our  readers  we  have  inadvertently  omitted 
to  notice  in  its  proper  place.  They  would 
naturally  look  for  it  under  the  head  Diph- 
theria, but  let  us  say  in  explanation,  that 
a work  like  this,  ofgreat  labour  and  research, 
takes  a considerable  time  to  write,  and 
when  the  subjects  arranged  under  letter  D 
"^jitten,  this  now  too  well  known  and 
dreaded  disease  was  quite  unknown  in  Eng’- 


land,  and  but  little  elsewhere.  Even  noW 
its  true  character  is  a matter  of  great 
doubt,  and,  until  that  can  be  settled,  there 
is  little  hope  that  a rational  and  generally 
successful  mode  of  treatment  can  be  adop- 
ted. To  prove,  however,  that  we  had  not 
lost  sight  of  a disease  which  has  attained  a 
fatal  notoriety,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
the  head  Il^rpes  Malignum,  a scientific 
name  proposed  for  Diphtheria  by  a writer 
on  the  disease,  who  appeared  to  understand 
its  nature  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any 
of  the  numerous  medical  men  who  have 
been  lately  called  on  to  treat  it.  To  the  re- 
marks made,  and  the  directions  given  under 
the  above  head,  we  can  add  but  little,  for 
although  all  kinds  of  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  and  have  had  their  measure  of 
success,  yet  we  cannot  find  that  any  plan  of 
treatment  has  been  more  successful  than 
the  one  there  laid  down.  All  writers  agree 
that  the  main  characteristic  of  this  disease 
is  the  formation  of  a false  pellicular  mem- 
brane, the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure ; it  attacks  the  tonsils,  part  of  the 
tongue,  the  pharynx,  the  epiglottis,  the 
larynx,  and  the  trachea ; causing  suffoca- 
tion by  stopping  the  air  passages.  It  has 
occurred  in  localities  where  so  malignant 
and  fatal  a form  of  disease  could  scarcely 
have  been  looked  for ; where  the  surround- 
ing country  was  open  and  beautiful,  and 
the  soil  dry,  and  the  persons  attacked  were 
not  among  the  most  wretched  and  ill  fed. 
Its  character  is  peculiarly  treacherous  and 
insidious,  being  first  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable.  By  the  time  medical 
advice  is  sought,  the  pellicular  exudation 
has  reached  the  air  passages,  and  death 
.shortly  ensues— often  b}'-  syncope,  when 
the  case  appears  to  be  progressing  favour- 
ably. Hitherto,  medical  measures  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  success ; the 
best  is  unquestionably  the  application  of 
strong  caustics  to  the  throat  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  : hydrochloric  acid  is  recom- 
mended ; this  appears  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  false  membrane;  but  when  this  has 
reached  the  trachea,  and  bronchi,  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  patient.  It  is  believed 
by  some,  that  this  disease  is  to  the  respira- 
tory membrane  what  thrush  is  to  the  intes- 
tinal, having  a confervid  origin,  and  that 
the  effect  yf  the  poison,  when  absorbed,  is, 
in  its  elimination,  to  set  up  an  le.sthenic  in- 
flammation, like  Croup.  Hence,  the  em- 
ployment of  counter  irritation.  Leeches  to 
the  trachea,  Chlorine  gargles,  witli  the  ad- 
ministration of  Port  Wine,  Quinine,  and 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  rational  mode  of  treatment.  Some 
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advocate  the  employment  of  emetics,  and 
some  of  tracheotomy. 

According  to  Mr.  Me  Donald,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  Diphtheria,  the  best  line  of  action  is  as 
follows  : — “ After  a clearance  of  the  bowels 
with  Calomel  and  Rhubarb,  1 order  strong 
Beef  Tea,  Wine,  and,  above  all,  Bass’s  Rale 
Ale  ; the  patients  express  themselves  much 
relieved  in  the  throat  as  it  is  swallowed, 
and  feel  greatly  exhilarated  after  taking  it. 
The  medicine  1 tind  of  most  use  is  an  ounce 
of  the  Compound  Tinctm*e  of  Quinine,  taken 
in  wine  and  water  every  four  hours.  As  a 
local  application  (and  it  is  by  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  throat,  and  the  personal 
use  of  the  applications,  that  we  may  hope 
to  benefit  the  sufferer),  I find  the  best  and 
most  efficacious  is  equal  parts  of  Honey  and 
concentrated  Muriatic  Acid,  applied  with  a 
probang  to  the  whole  of  the  false  membrane, 
about  every  sixth  hour.  As  a gargle, 
Ijorax  and  Honey,  mixed  with  a little 
Brandy  and  Water,  is  very  useful;  and 
after  the  stripping  off  of  the  false  mem- 
branes, a gargle  made  with  Tannic  Acid 
and  Water  affords  great  comfort.” 

M.  Loisseau,  well  known  in  Paris  for  his 
successful  treatment  of  Croup  by  topical 
remedies,  urges  his  professional  brethren 
not  to  usedebilitating  means  in  the  treatment 
of  Diphtheria,  but  to  put  their  trust  in  to- 
pical and  styptic  measures ; he  states,  “that 
out  of  a large  number  of  patients  treated 
altogether  according  to  bis  system,  only  two 
died  ; while  more  than  half  of  those  whom 
he  attended  after  they  had  been  treated 
with  emetics  and  alterants,  perished,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  recovered  suf- 
fered subsequently  from  oedema,  anasarca, 
and  paral}  sis,  or  had  to  go  through  a pro- 
tracted convalescence.”  We  might  how- 
ever, go  on  quoting  opinions,  and  many  of 
them  opposed  to  each  other,  until  we  had 
filled  our  volume  ; the  treatment  above 
prescribed,  appears  to  us  the  most  rational ; 
that  it  is  not  always,  nor  even,  perhaps, 
generally  successful,  we  must  admit.  The 
numerous  cases  which  terminate  fatally, 
sufficiently  prove  this  ; but  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  rapid  progress  and  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease,  than  to  want  of  skill 
in  those  who  grapple  with  it ; until  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  origin 
of  the  morbific  growth  in  the  Throat  is  ob- 
tained, no  well-directed  preventive  measures 
can  bo  taken  ; when  the  disease  once  shows 
itself,  it  is  often  too  late  for  curative  skill. 

Thrombus  (Greek  for  coagulated  blood), 
applied  to  a clot  of  blood,  also  to  a tumour, 
formed  by  a collection  of  extra vasated  blood 


under  tlie  integuments,  after  bleeding. 
When  not  considerable,  it  is  generally 
termed  Ecchymosis,  (which  see). 

Thrush.  This  disease,  called  in  scien- 
tific language  Aphtha,  is  common  with  in- 
fants who  arc  fed  improperly,  or  upon  ar- 
tificial food  ; it  consists  of  an  eruption  of 
small  white  or  ash  coloured  ulcer.s,  on  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  edges  of  the  lips, 
not  unfreqnently  extending  to  the  throat 
and  fauces  ; it  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  and  generally  gives  rise  to  excoria- 
tions about  the  anus  and  nates.  When 
these  symptoms  appeal',  nurses  say  it  is 
“ going  through”  the  child,  and  indicate  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  disease.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  if  sufficient 
attention  be  paid  to  it,  Thrush  is  not  a 
dangerous  affection  ; but  if  neglected,  and 
sometimes  if  not,  it  assumes  a gangrenous 
character,  the  ulcers  increase  in  size  and 
become  livid  ; it  is  then  much  to  be  feared. 

Treatment.  As  this  disease  is  nearly 
always  attended  with  diarrhoea,  some  anti- 
acid and  astringent  mixture  should  be 
given,  aftei',  perhaps,  one  dose  of  Rhubarb 
and  Magnesia  ; the  Compound  Chalk  Mix- 
ture of  the  Phai'macopoeia,  with  a few  drops 
of  Laudanum  should  the  irritation  be  very 
great.  To  the  eruptions  of  the  mouth 
should  be  applied,  with  a camel  hair  brush, 
a little  Honey  and  Borax,  in  the  proportion 
of  6 drachms  of  the  former  to  2 of  the  latter ; 
or,  in  aggravated  cases,  a lotion  composed  of 
Nitrate  of  Silvei*,  1 scruple  dissolved  in  1 
ounce  of  Water.  Dust  over  the  excoriated 
nates  and  anus  with  Hair  Powder,  or  dap 
them  with  Goulard  Water,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  If  the  child  is  at  the  breast, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of 
the  nurse  ; if  not,  the  food  must  be  at  once 
simple  and  nutritious,  milk  forming  the 
chief  part  of  it  : if  the  disease  assumes  a 
gangrenous  character,  there  will  be  great 
exhaustion,  and  Beef  Tea  and  Tonics  will 
be  rcquii’ed  ; for  yoimg  children  something 
like  this: — Dilute  Nitric  Acid,  1^  minims; 
Syrup  of  Orange  Peel,  ^ ounce  ; Infu- 
sion of  Calumba,  1 drachm ; Water,  3 
ounces  ; take  a dessert  spoonful  twice  or 
three  times  a day. 

For  adults,  who  are  sometimes  affected 
with  Thrush,  as  a consequence  of  taking 
food  that  is  indigestible,  or  that  does  not 
agree  with  them,  an  active  aperient  is  first 
necessary ; an  application  of  Borax  and 
Honey  for  the  mouth,  and  if  this  is  not 
eflectual,  a w^ash  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  aa 
above  directed,  or  of  Nitric  Acid  and  Water, 
^ a drachm  of  the  former  to  4 ounces  of  the 
j latter.  Thrush  .sometimes  appears  among 
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the  family  doctor  : 


tho  scquelso  oi  other  diseases,  and  in  this 
case,  may  be  looked  on  as  evidence  of  weak- 
ness ; showing  that  the  patient  i*equires  a 
generous  diet,  with  tonics,  a change  of  air, 
&c. 

J HYMiosis  is  a name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  1* ramhcesia  or  Yaws  (which  see). 

Thymus  (Greek  for  a kind  of  onion,  or  a 
blister  on  the  flesh).  A gland  situated  in 
the  thorax  of  the  foetus,  has  been  so  called ; 
a trace  of  this  remains  during  youth,  but 
in  old  age  it  usually  disappears  entirely. 

Thyroid  (Greek  thyreos,  a shield).  The 
shield-like  cartilage  of  the  larjmx  ; hence 
the  names  of  the  following  muscles  : — 
^iyro—aryt(snoideus,  T.  epiglottideus,  and 
T,  hyoideus^  which  assist  in  the  movements 
of  the  Glottis,  Epiglottis,  and  Larynx  (all 
of  which  see).  Tkyrophraxia  is  a term 
which  has  been  applied  to  Goitre  (which 
see). 

Tibia  (literally  a flute  or  pipe).  The 
great  bone  of  tho  leg,  commonly  called  the 
shin  bone  ; the  above  name  was  given  to  it 
Irom  its  resemblance  to  a pipo,  tho  upper 
{)art  representing  tho  expanded  or  trumpet- 
like end,  and  tho  lower  part  representing 
tho  flute  end  of  tho  ])ipo.  See  Leg. 

lie  Doloreux  (French  tic,  spasm,  and 
Latin  dolor,  pain).  This  is  a painful  affec- 
tion of  tho  nerves  of  the  face,  coining  on  in 
sudden  and  excruciating  attacks.  Its  cha- 
racters are  acute  pain  and  convulsive 
twitchiugs  of  tho  muscles,  which  continue 
from  a few  minutes  to  several  hours.  It 
affects  chiefly  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  although  it  some- 
times attacks  those  of  expression  — the 
seventh  pair,  in  which  latter  case  the  face 
of  the  patient  is  spasmodically  drawn  on 
one  side,  sometimes  without  pain.  Tic  Do- 
loreux  usually  affects  persons  whose  diges- 
tive organs  are  deranged  ; sometimes  it  is 
connected  with  rheumatism,  or  with  a mala- 
rious condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Some- 
times a carious  bone  will  produce  it,  and 
frequently  it  arises  from  decayed  teeth. 

Abernethy  used  to  say  that  in  these  cases 
there  were  “two  functions  wrong— those  of 
the  nervous  s}^stem  on  one  hand,  those  of 
tho  digestive  on  the  other.  You  must  seek 
to  put  the  digestive  organs  right,  or  to 
soothe  the  nervous  system,  according  as 
the  one  may  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disease.”  When  it  arises  from  im- 
perfect digestion,  in  which  case  there  is 
costiveness,^  loss  of  appetite,  and  furred 
tongue,  active  aperients  must  be  given,  so 
as  to  open  the  bowels  freely.  Colocynth  and 
Galbamim  Pills,  i a drachm  of  each,  divided 
into  12  pills,  two  to  be  taken  every  night 


until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  If 
there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
case  there^  will  bo  acid  eructations  and  a 
sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  give  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  10  grains  in  Water,  with  r a drachm 
of  Tincture  of  Ginger.  When  the  work  of 
digestion  is  properly  performed,  give  Car- 
bonate of  Iron  in  ^ drachm  doses,  mixed 
with  Honey  or  Treacle,  three  times  a day 
with  a couple  of  the  Opening  Pills  occa- 
sionally. It  the  affection  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  an  intermittent,  give  Quinine  as 
in  ag-ue.  Poppy  Fomentations  will  some- 
times afford  relief  to  the  excruciating’  pain, 
or  a Liniment  made  thus,  rubbed  into  the 
face  : Extract  of  Aconite  1 scruple.  Soap 
and  Camphor  Liniment,  of  each  1 ounce. 
If  ease  and  rest  can  only  be  obtained  by 
narcotics,  Belladonna  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual ; 1 grain  of  the  Extract  should  be 
taken  when  the  paroxysm  is  coming  on,  and 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  until  re- 
lief is  effected.  See  Neiiralgia. 

Tick  Bite.  Ticks  belong  to  the  family  of 
Acaridex;  they  are  of  a roundish,  flattened 
form,  and  are  provided  with  lancets  which 
enable  them  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  those 
whom  they  infest;  three  kinds  generally 
cause  the  troublesome  sores  above  named. 
The  Acarus  domesticus ; A.  sedbiei  and 
A.  autumnalis ; the  domestic  Tick  which 
collects  in  the  head,  and  is  found  near  gangre- 
nous sores  ; the  Itch  Tick  ; and  the  Harvest 
Bug.  See  Acari. 

For  treatment  (see  Lice  and  Itch).  The 
inflammation  of  the  skin  caused  by  the 
Harvest  Bug  may  be  allayed  by  an  applica- 
tion of  Goulard  Lotion. 

Tiglium.  The  wood  of  the  Croton  Tiglii 
when  administered  in  small  doses,  is  said 
to  have  a diaphoretic  effect ; the  Root  is  a 
drastic  purgative  and  is  given  in  Arnboyna 
and  Batavia  as  a remedy  for  dropsy  ; the 
Leaves  are  also  purgative,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  an  antidote  to  tho  bite  of  the  cobra ; 
the  seeds  yield  by  expression  the  powerfully 
drastic  Croton  oil  (which  see).  The  acrid 
principle  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  has  been  called  Tiglin. 

Tinca.  (Latin  for  a tench).  Hence  the 
Os  XJteH,  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  mouth  of  a tench,  are  called  Tincoe 
Os. 

Tincal,  Crude  Borax,  as  it  is  imported 
in  greenish  crystals  from  the  East  Indies, 
is  so  called ; when  purified,  it  becomes  the 
commercial  Borax  (which  see). 

Tincture  (Latin  tingo,  to  tinge).  A 
solution  of  certain  principles  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  in  spirit,  of  greater  or  less 
strength.  For  most  Tinctures,  proof  spirit 
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is  suflBciontly  strong,  but  some  requii-e  recti- 
fied spirit.  The  following  are  the  pi’epara- 
tions  of  this  kind  which  ai’e  found  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Tincture  of  Aconite,  dose  from  7 to  10 
minims ; Simple  and  Compound  Tinct.  of 
Aloes,  purgative  and  stomachic,  dose  1 to 

2 drachms;  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Ammonia  5 to 
10  minims,  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  ; 
Tinct.  of  Assafcetida  , stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic ; Tinct.  of  Belladonna,  narcotic, 

3 to  8 minims  ; Comp.  Tinct.  of  Benzoin, 
antispasmodic,  expectorant,  stimulant,  7^-  to 
2 drachms ; Tinct.  of  Calumba,  tonic,  1 to 
2 drachms ; Comp.  Tinct.  of  Camphor,  ano- 
dyne and  expectorant,  1 to  3 drachms;  Tinct. 
of  Cantharides,  diuretic,  stiimdant,  10  to  60 
minims  ; Tinct.  of  Capsicums,  stimulant, 
10  to  60  minims. 

Comp.  T.  0/ carminative  and 
stomachic,  2 to  4 grains  ; T.  of  Cascarilla, 
tonic  and  stomachic,  1 to  2 drachms  •,  T.  of 
Castor,  antispasmodic,  20  minims  to  2 
drachms  ; Comp.  T.  of  Catechu,  astringent, 
1 to  2 drachms ; Simple  and  Comp.  T.  of 
Bark,  tonic  and  stomachic,  1 to  3 drachms; 
Simple  and  Comp.  T.  of  Cinnamon,  astrin- 
gent and  stomachic,  1 to  3 drachms;  Simple 
and  Comp.  T.  of  Colchium,  cathartic, 
diiiretic,  and  narcotic,  20  to  30  minims  ; 
T.  of  Conium,  narcotic,  i to  a drachm  ; T. 
of  Cuhebs,  stimulant  and  purgative,  1 to  2 
drachms  ; T.  of  Digitalis,  stimulant  and 
sedative,  20  to  30  minims ; T.  of  the 
Ammonia-Chloride,  and  Sesqxd- Chloride  of 
Iron,  tonic  and  astringent,  dose  of  the  first, 
from  1 to  2 drachms,  of  the  second,  from  10 
to  60  minims;  T.  of  Galls,  astringent,  5 to 
drachm  ; Comp.  T.  of  Gentian,  tonic  and 
stomachic,  1 to  2 drachms  ; T.  of  Ginger, 
stimulant  and  carminative,  1 to  2 drachms; 
Comp.  T.  of  Guaxacum,  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic, ^ to  a drachm  ; T.  of  Hellebore, 
emmenagogue,  \ to  a drachm;  T.  of  Hops, 
tonic,  and  sedative,  1 to  3 drachms  ; T.  of 
Hgoscyarnus,  narcotic,  ^ to  2 drachms  ; T. 

cathartic,  2 to  4 drachms;  Comp. 
T.  of  Iodine,  absorbent,  emmenagogue,  and 
stimulant,  10  to  30  minims ; T.  of  Kino, 
astringent,  1 to  2 drachms  ; Comp.  T.  of 
Lavender,  stimulant  and  stomachic,  5 to  2 
di-achms ; T.  of  Lobelia,  antispasmodic, 

1 to  2 drachms  ; T.  of  Myrrh,  deobstruent, 
^ to  2 drachms  ; T.  of  Opium,  narcotic,  15 
to  30  minims  ; T.  of  Orange  Feel,  tonic  and 
stomachic,  2 to  3 drachms ; Comp.  T.  of 
Quinine, tome,  and  stomachic,  Itc  3 drachms; 
Comj).  T.  of  lihubarh,  tonic  and  aperient, 

2 to  8 drachms  ; T.  of  Squills,  diuretic  and 
expectorant,  10  to  30  minims ; Comp.  T.  of 
Senna,  stomachic  and  purgative,  2 to  8 


drachms  ; T.  of  Serpentary,  tonic  and  dia- 
phoretic, 1 to  3 drachms ; 1\  of  Tolu,  ex- 
pectorant, 10  to  30  minims  ; T.  of  Valerian, 
antispasmodic,  1 to  3 drachms  ; Comp.  T.  of 
Valerian,  antispasmodic,  ^ to  a drachm. 
Tinctures  are  convenient  forms  of  adminis- 
tering many  medicines,  and  they  possess  the 
special  advantage  of  keeping  good  for  any 
length  of  time.  Those  of  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  at  all  bulky,  such  as  senna,  re- 
quire a press;  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  bo 
made  to  advantage,  except  in  large  quanti- 
ties, therefore  it  is  best  to  buy  them  ready 
made  of  some  druggist  who  can  be  depended 
upon  for  their  correct  preparation  and 
strength. 

Tinea  (Literally  a moth-worm).  A terra 
applied  to  scald-head,  when  the  scabs  re- 
semble the  holes  in  cloth  which  has  been 
moth-eaten.  When  the  eruption  resembles 
a honeycomb,  it  is  termed  favusj  when  the 
discharge  is  unusually  acrimonious,  it  is 
called  achores.  See  Forrigo,  Skin  Disease. 

Tin  G-lass.  An  old  name  for  Bismuth, 
(which  see). 

Tinnitus  Aurium  (Latin  tennio,  to  tinklo 
or  ring  like  metals).  Kinging  in  the  ears. 
This  and  other  unpleasant  noises  in  the  ear 
occur  in  most  fevers  and  inflammatory  aflec- 
tions  of  the  brain;  when  chronic,  they  are 
symptomatic  of  accumulation  of  wax,  of 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  or  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  A little  aperient  medi- 
cine will  often  relieve  the  symptoms,  or 
syringing  the  ear  with  warm  water ; if  it 
does  not,  a surgeon  had  better  be  con- 
sulted. 

Tissue,  or  Textm'e.  These  terras  are  ap- 
plied to  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  body.  Tissue  is 
called  adventitious  or  accidental  when  it  is 
a morbid  growth  or  production,  whether  it 
is  entirely  a nev/  formation,  distinct  from  the 
natural  growth,  or  assimilated  thereto.  A 
part,  which  is  of  a fibrous  structure,  is  called 
fibrous  Tissue  ; then  we  have  the  cellular 
I and  mucous  Tissues,  often  called  Mem- 
braxies  (which  see). 

Titubatio  (Latin  titubo,  to  stagger). 
General  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a per- 
petual desire  to  change  the  position.  See 
Fidgets. 

Toast.  If  not  too  thick,  and  equably 
browned  over,  without  being  burned,  bread 
is  probably  more  easy  of  digestion,  toasted^ 
than  otherwise  ; but,  as  it  commonly  is, 
saturated  with  butter,  it  is  most  indigesti- 
ble,  and  irritating  to  the  stomach  ; invalids 
should  never  take  it  so  prepared  ; if  they 
take  Least  at  all,  it  should  be  either  dry 
I with  a little  marmalade  on  it,  or  it  should 
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be  sufTored  to  get  cold  before  it  is  buttered, 
nncl  then  but  thinly. 

Toast-Water  is  a pleasant  and  whole- 
Boine  drink  for  sick  persons,  if  prepared 
properly,  which  it  seldom  is.  It  should  be 
done  thus  : cut  half  a slice  off  a stale  quar- 
tern loaf,  toast  it  thoroughly  without  burn- 
ing it  ; put  it  into  a jug  with  a small  piece 
ol  orange  or  lemon  jieel  ; jaour  on  it  a quart 
of  boiling  water.  Let  the  whole  stand  two 
hours,  covered  up,  then  pour  off  the  liquid 
, and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  for  use. 

_ Tobacco.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Nico- 
tiana  Tahacum,  of  the  natural  order  Sola- 
7iac€(B,  or  Nightshades  ; originally  a native 
of  tropical  America,  but  now  cultivated  in 
all  countries  sufficiently  warm  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  “ Strange,’'  observes  Mr.  Hogg, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  “ The  Yegetable 
Kingdom  and  its  ihoducts,”  “ that  a stink- 
ing repugnant  herb,  smoked  by  savages  in 
the  wilds  of  Central  America,  should  have 
spread  so  rapidly,  not  only  over  the  civilised 
world,  but  even  among  nations  farthest  re- 
moved from  civilisation  ; that  it  should  have 
become  the  source  of  immense  revenues  to 


powerfulgovernments,  and  operated  in  some 
degree  even  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  peoples.  Imported  from  America,  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  that  continent,  it  was 
received  into  the  Old  World  with  a species 
of  enthusiasm,  and  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and 
Africans  began  to  smoke,  to  chew,  and  to 


snuff.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  in- 
conveniences involved  in  the  practice  began 
to  appear,  and  a host  of  enemies  were  raised 
against  it.  Theologians  pronounced  it  an 
invention  of  Satan,  which  destroyed  the 
efficacy  of  fasting— a point  much  disputed 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Councils 
forbade  it  to  all  ecclesiastics  under  their 
control  j Po]>es  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent 
XI.  punished  the  use  of  it  with  excommuni- 
cation ; Sultan  Amurath  IV.  with  the  most 
cruel  kinds  of  death  ; and  Schah  Abbas  II. 
with  penalties  almost  as  severe.  Michael 
Feodorovitch  Tourielf  ordered  a bastinado 
for  the  first  offence,  cutting  off  the  nose  for 
the  second,  and  the  head  for  the  third. 
Prussia  and  Denmark  simply  prohibited, 
and  James  of  England  wrote  against  it, 
finding  that  no  penalties,  however  severe, 
could  clieck  indulgence  in  this  luxury* 
sovereigns  and  their  governments  soon 
found  it  much  more  advantageous  to  turn 
it  into  a source  of  revenue;  and  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  Tobacco  was 
gradually  subjected,  almost  everywhere,  to 
fiscal  regulations,  restrictions,  or  mono- 
polies, which  still  prevail  in  various  forms 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.” 

And  so,  we  may  add,  ‘Mhe  weed”  has 
become  an  admitted  ‘‘institution”  in  every 
land,  and  among  every  people.  With  us, 
all  classes  smoke  Tobacco,  or  chew  it,  or 
sniff'  it  up  the  nostrils  ; and  some  of  its 
greatest  lovers,  not  content  with  taking  it 
in  one  of  these  ways,  doit  in  two,  and  even 
three.  What  our  opinion  of  the  pernicious 
custom  is,  will  bo  found  uuder  the  head  of 
Smoking.  Taken  in  the  form  of  snuffj  we 
believe  the  plant  to  be  equally  deleterious, 
and  so  largely  is  this  article  adulterated, 
that  no  snuff-taker  can  possibly  tell  what 
poison,  in  addition  to  that  of  tho  herb  itself, 
he  may  be  applying  to  bis  olfactory  nerves 
and  absorbents.  Like  many  other  poisons. 
Tobacco  is  sometimes  useful  as  a medicinal 
agent ; its  leaves  are  indebted  for  their  pe- 
culiar properties  to  the  presence  of  a vola- 
tile alkaloid,  called  AhVoihq  and  also  an  oil ; 
its  effect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a nai-cotic 
and  sedative,  producing  sickness,  and  de- 
pressing the  action  of  the  heart ; it  is  also 
slightly  diuretic  and  anti-spasmodic  : in  ■ 
over  doses  it  produces  convulsions,  which 
are  likely  to  terminate  in  death.  It  has 
been  given  to  relax  the  muscular  system  in 
colic,  constipation,  and  hernia,  and  has'been 
administered  by  enema  to  relieve  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bowels  ; it  is,  however, 
far  too  dangerous  for  domestic  use.  'I'he  dose 
of  the  Powdered  Leaves  is  from  1 to  5 graing ; 
of  the  Wine,  fiora  16  to  <10  minims.  To- 
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bacco  wash  ha.5  been  found  useful  to  destroy 
parasite  insects,  and  to  make  an  ointment 
lor  ulcers  and  eruptions  of  the  head.  Poi- 
soning by  Tobacco  re<]uires  the  prompt  use 
of  the  Stomach  Pump  or  Emetics,  and  the 
same  general  treatment  as  is  recommended 
for  the  narcotic  class,  under  the  head  of 

J^OISOflS. 

Tolerance  (Latin  tolero,  to  bear).  Ap- 
plied to  the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  a 
remedy. 

Tongue.  This  organ,  which  is  altogether 
that  of  Ta^te,  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
Speech  also  (see  those  two  heads),  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  hbres,  which  are  distri- 
buted in  layers  arranged  in  various  direc- 
tions. Between  these  tibres  is  a consider- 
able quantity  of  adipose  sub.stance,  and  in 
the  middle  is  a vertical  septum  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  Tongue  is  connected  behind 
with  the  os  hyoides  by  muscular  attach- 
ment, and  to  the  epiglottis  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  forms  the  three  glos.so-epig- 
lotdc  folds  called /ror/ia  epiglottidis.  At 
either  side  it  is  held  in  connexion  with  the 
lower  jaw  by  mucous  membrane,  and  in  front 
a fold  of  that  membrane,  which  is  named 
frmimm  lingua  is  formed  beneath  its  under 
surface.  The  Tongue  is  covered  by  a dense 
layer,  analogous  to  the  corium  of  the  skin, 
which  gives  support  to  papilla.  A raphe 
mai'ks  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  and 


divides  it  into  symmetrical  halves.  We 
give  here  a cut  from  Wilson,  exhibiting  the 


Tongue  with  its  papillae.  1 is  the  raidio, 
which  sometimes  divides  into  two  branches, 
as  in  the  rigure  ; 2 2 are  tlio  lobes,  the 
rounded  eminences  hero,  and  near  the  top, 

! being  the  papilla  fang  if orvxes,  the  smaller 
j ones  among  which  they  are  dispersed  being 
t\\Q  papillcr  conicea  and  filiformis ; 3,  tip  of 
the  Tongue’  ^ i its  sides,  on  which  are  seen 
the  lamellated  and  fringed  papilhe : 5 5 the 
A-shaped  row  of  papilla  circumvallata  ; 6, 
foramen  cacum;  7,  mucous  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  Tongue ; 8,  epiglottis,  with  il  s 
fraena  (9  9);  and  10 10  mark  the  greater 
cornua  of  the  os  hyoides. 

We  give  these  scientific  terms  for  tho 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  tho 
anatomy  of  the  part : let  us  now  explain  the 
matter  more  simply  and  clearl^u 

The  Tongue,  like  the  whole  of  tho  in- 
ternal passag'es  of  the  body,  is  covered  with 
mucous  membrane.  This  membrane,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  skin  ■which  covers  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  and,  like  it,  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts — a layer  of  fibres  and  ves- 
sels, covered  above  with  cells.  It  is  the 
condition  of  these  superficial  cells  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane.  The  first  are 
always  dry  and  hard,  whilst  the  latter  are 
soft,  and  eovered  with  a fluid  secretion, 
called  mucus.  This  membrane  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Tongue,  and  is 
prolonged  below,  passing  on  either  side  of 
a mass  of  tissue  under  the  Tongue,  which  is 
called  xh.ofranum,  or  string  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  Tongue  which,  being 
prolonged  to  an  unusual  extent  along  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  constitutes  the  condi- 
tion which  is  called  ‘‘  tongue-tied.”  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  this  affection 
exLsts  to  an  extent  to  require  interference  ; 
but  it  is  very  often  imagined  to  be  present 
by  officic's!  nurses  and  anxious  mothers 
when  the  ^ .ructure  of  the  tongue  is  per- 
fectly natural.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that 
the  simplicity  of  tho  iirocess  of  cutting  tho 
frsenum  has  sometimes  induced  surgeons  to 
perform  this  operation  when  there  was  no 
necessity.  It  should,  however,  be  known 
that  occasionally  so  largo  a blood-vessel 
may  be  wounded  in  this  proceeding  as  to 
produce  alarming  consequences  on  the  sys- 
tem of  a new-born  babe.  ^ 

^ Under  the  mucous  membrane,  and  caus- 
ing  projections  on  its  surflxee,  lie  the  papilla 
of  the  1 ongue  These  papilla  vary  in  size, 
but  are  very  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  when 
the  longue  is  put  out.  On  examining  them 

found  to 

consist  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Tho 
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uerves  which  are  sent  to  these  little  pa- 1 
pilla)  are  not  supplied  from  the  same  nerves  1 
which  are  fumished  to  the  muscles,  in 
order  to  give  them  the  power  of  move- 
ment, but  from  a special  source ; and  the 
branch  of  the  nerve  which  is  thus  supplied 
is  called  the  gustatory,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
gives  the  special  sense  of  taste.  Through 
this  organization,  then,  the  Tongue  is  not 
only  enabled  to  assist  in  mastication,  but  it 
becomes  the  principal  source  o^ enjoyment 
in  the  taking  of  food,  that  is  dgreeable  to 
the  taste. 

The  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  Tongue,  are  liable  to  consider- 
able changes  in  appearance,  indicative  of 
disordered  states  of  the  system.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  Tongue  is  so  constantly 
examined  by  the  medical  man  in  diseases  of 
the  body.  Its  form  and  movements  will 
often  indicate  the  general  state  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems  ; whilst  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  is  an  index  to 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Dryness,  red- 
ne.ss,  smoothness,  and  the  amount  of  white 
secretion  on  its  surface,  are  all  points  from 
which  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
both  witli  regard  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  morbific  appearances 
of  the  Tongue,  we  may  note  that  it  is  some- 
times loaded,  as  it  is  termed,  the  upper  sur- 
face being  covered  with  a layer  of  mucous 
substance  which  may  be  scraped  off  with  a 
Tongue  scraper ; this  indicates  a foul  sto- 
mach ; in  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia  this 
coating  often  becomes  very  thick  and  peels 
off,  leaving  the  Tongue  red,  moist,  and  ten- 
der ; sometimes  the  coating  is  dark  brown, 
resembling  fibres,  which  admit  of  being 
separated  by  the  fingers ; it  is  then  said  to 
hQ  f urred,  and  this  is  symptomatic  of  great 
local  irritation  arising  from  inflammation. 
In  feverish  conditions  of  the  system  the 
Tongue  becomes  very  dry  and  hot,  parched, 
as  it  is  called  ; if  clammy  and  viscid,  there 
is  usually  derangement  of  the  digestive 
functions  ; a yellow  tinge  on  the  coating  of 
the  Tongue  indicates  biliary  disorder;  a 
thin  creamy  white,  inflammatory  disease  in 
the  abdomen  ; in  sore  throat  wo  often  find  it 
of  a dingy  whitish  colour ; in  scarlatina  we 
have  elongated  papillie,  presenting  bright 
red  spots  ; and  in  some  forms  of  intestinal 
irritation  and  haemorrhage,  it  is  morbidly 
clean  and  red.  In  anaemic  patients  we 
find  this  organ  partaking  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  system,  being  pale  and 
flaccid ; in  paralysis  it  is  drawn  on  one 


I side ; in  deliriurri  tremens,  andneiwous  affec- 
tions, it  is  tremulous ; and  in  low  stages  of 
fever  it  becomes  almost  black,  and  cannot 
be  protruded.  Thus  to  the  instructed  eye 
the  Tongue  affords  a pretty  sure  indication 
of  the  state  of  the  system,  and  is  always 
consulted  by  the  physicians  as  a reliable 
authority. 

Before,  however,  such  evidence  can  be 
properly  weighed,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
normal  condition  of  the  organ  is  necessary ; 
some  Tongues  are  scarcely  ever  thickly 
coated  under  any  circumstances,  and  others 
are  scarcely  ever  clean,  be  the  bodily  health 
ever  so  good  ; some  are  always  dry,  others 
always  moist,  and  in  shape  and  size  they 
differ  considerably  in  different  individuals ; 
the  medical  attendant  will  understand  and 
allow  for  all  this. 

The  Tongue  is  subject  to  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  other  maladies,  among  them 
that  terrible  one  Cancer.  In  the  first  case 
there  will,  it  is  hkely,  be  a great  increase 
in  the  size,  a full  longitudinal  incision  down 
each  side  will  afford  quick  relief  by  the  loss 
of  blood.  For  ulcerations,  commonly  caused 
by  indigestion  or  mercurial  salivation,  a 
lotion  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  2 drachms  to 
the  ^ pint,  should  be  used  frequently,  with 
gentle  aperient  medicine.  For  Cancer  but 
little  can  bo  done.  See  that  head. 

Tonics  (Greek  tonos,  from  teino,  to 
stretch).  Medicines  which  restore  the  ten- 
sion and  vigour  of  the  muscular  fibre  when 
it  is  weakened  and  relaxed ; they  may  be 
divided  into  classes,  as  thus : — those  which 
act  indirectly  by  passing  into  the  blood,  and 
exerting  their  influence  through  the  circu- 
lation ; these  are  the  Bitter  Tonics,  such  as 
Calumba,  Camomile,  Cinchona,  Gentian, 
Quassia,  Quinine,  Salicine,  &c.  The  direct 
Tonics  include  Iron  in  its  various  forms, 
the  Mineral  and  V egetable  Acids.  Among 
Non-Medical  Tonics  may  be  named.  Cold 
as  variously  applied.  Exercise,  a Pure  and 
Bracing  Air,  and  Mental  Emotions  of  a 
pleasant  and  stimulating  character.  See 
also  heads  of  the  several  diseases,  among 
whose  remedies  Tonics  have  a prominent 
place.  Tonicity  is  a term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
muscular  fibre. 

Tonsils  (Latin  tondeo,  to  clip  or  shear). 
These  are  the  round,  or  oval-shaped  glands 
situated  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  ; 
they  secrete  a mucous  fluid,  the  use  of  which 
does  not  seem  quite  clear.  In  their  natural 
state  they  can  easily  be  discerned  slightly 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  but 
when  swollen  and  inflamed,  as  they  often 
are  in  weakly  and  scrofulous  persons,  they 
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aro  very  noticeable,  being  bright  red,  and 
often  hanging  down,  so  as  nearly  to  close 
the  passage  of  the  gullet,  and  render 
swallowing  very  difficult.  With  enlarged 
Tonsils,  there  is  always,  more  or  less, 
thickness  of  speech,  and  a great  liability 
to  sore  throat  or  quinsy.  Tonics  and 
astringent  gargles  are  required  for  such  en- 
largcuieut,  and  a long  perseverance  in  the 
latter  is  necessary ; the  glands  should  be 
now  and  then  brushed  over  with  a solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  rubbed  with  the 
stick  itself;  but  this  should  be  done  very 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  suri'ounding 
parts.  Should  the  enlargement  become  pro- 
minent, it  is  best  to  have  the  Tonsils  cut 
by  a surgeon  ; this  is  not  a dangerous  nor 
very  painful  operation.  In  ulcera,ted  sore 
throats,  the  Tonsils  generally  become  im- 
paired, and  are  very  painful  and  even  dan- 
gerous ; to  inflammation  of  the  throat  the 
term  Tonsillitis  has  been  applied.  See 
Throat,  Ulceration. 

Tooth  Ache.  For  this  distressing  and 
very  common  malady  almost  every  one  has 
a “sure  cure,”  the  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  the  sufferer  to  whom  it  is  recom- 
mended, which  anguish  is  commonly  caused 
by  the  exposure  of  the  interior  pulp,  con- 
taining the  nerve  and  blood-vessels,  to  ex- 
ternal influence,  by  decay  of  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  Tooth.  Among  the  remedies 
which  we  have  to  suggest,  as  having  found 
them  pretty  generally  successful,  are.  Creo- 
sote, Chloroform,  andLaudanum ; separately 
or  in  combination,  they  may  be  tried  all 
ways : the  mode  of  application  is  to  saturate 
a small  piece  of  lint  or  wadding,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  the  hollow  of  the  Tooth,  keep- 
ing  it  there  as  long  as  may  be  necessary ; 
should  there  be  no  available  hollow,  put  it 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain. 
Many  of  the  other  remedies  recommended 
we  have  known  to  aflford  relief  occasionally  • 
such  as  inhaling  the  vapour  from  Henbane 
Seeds,  put  on  a hot  j)iece  of  metal;  chewing 
a piece  of  Pellitory  Hoot ; or  using  the  Tinc- 
ture ; putting  a piece  of  Sal  Prunella  in 
the  mouth  and  allowing  it  to  dissolve  • ap- 
plying a drop  or  two  of  the  Oil  of  Cloves,  or 
Cinnamon,  on  lint ; or  thimsting  into  the 
hollow  looth  a piece  of  wire  previously 
dipped  in  strong  Nitric  Acid  ; this  applica- 
tion, if  properly  made,  destroys  the  nerve 
but  it  must  be  very  carefully  done,  so  that 
the  acid  does  not  touch  the'  other  teeth  or 
the  mouth.  An  aching  Tooth  may  often- 
times be  stopped,  and  remain  serviceable  for 
years  ; but  this  must  not  be  done  while  the 
nerve  is  in  an  inflamed  state,  as  in  this  case 


the  pressure  will  but  increase  the  anguish. 
Where  a Tooth  is  so  far  gone  as  to  be  very 
troublesome,  it  is  best  to  have  it  out ; the 
pain  of  the  operation  is  sharp,  but  short, 
while  the  constant  ache,  ache,  ache,  destroys 
alike  health  and  spirits,  and  unfits  one  for 
all  the  active  duties  of  life.  See  Teeth. 

Tooth  Extracting.  This  is  one  of  the 
minor  surgical  operations  which  might,  if 
the  necessity  arise,  be  performed  by  a mem- 
ber of  a household,  or  a community,  to  re- 
lieve another  of  suffering.  We  would  by 
no  means  counsel  resorting  to  an  unskilful 
hand  for  such  relief ; but  pressing  occasions 
for  it  may,  and  do  often,  arise,  when  the  aid 
of  a surgeon  or  dentist  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
emigrants,  with  an  eye  to  whose  use  and 
advantage  much  of  this  work  has  been 
written. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  opera- 
tion are  a key,  like  the  one  here  represented ^ 


z 


and  two  or  three  pairs  of  Forceps,  like  those 
of  which  cuts  are  given  at  page  286  of 
vol.  I.,  if  only  two  pairs  are  procured,  one 
should  be  straight  and  the  other  curved. 
By  skilful  dentists  the  key  is  now  almost 
discarded,  but  the  amateur  will  find  it  in- 
dispensable for  the  double  teeth.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a handle,  which  is 
placed  cross-wise  to  the  direction  of  the 
cushion  (2),  which  acts  as  a fulcrum,  and 
the  claw_(3),  which  is  fixed  on  with  a screw 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  off,  and  another 
substituted,  should  it  not  be  of  the  size  re- 
quired for  the  tooth ; several  of  these  claws 
are  sold  with  the  keys.  Now,  as  to  the  mode 
of  operation  : Cause  the  patient  to  sit  down 
low- on  the  floor  is  best— so  that  you  have 
a good  command  of  his  position  ; let  him 
thiow  his  head  well  back  against  your 
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body  ; then,  having  previously  guarded  the 
cushion  of  the  key  (2),  by  wrapping  a piece 
of  lint  round  it,  place  the  instrument  so 
that  the  points  of  the  claw  come  just  below 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  on  the  outer  side, 
and  the  cushion  rests  opposite  to  it  on  the 
inner ; then,  grasping  the  handle,  give  a 
firm,  though  gentle  turn  inwards ; and  if 
the  claw  is  properly  fixed,  and  the  top  of 
the  tooth  dues  not  break  off,  it  will  be  lifted 
out  of  the  socket.  The  operation  is  rather 
a trying  one  to  the  nerves  of  one  unprac- 
tised in  the  work  ; there  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  inflicting  excruciating  pain,  the  fear 
of  failure,  and  of  an  accident,  such  as  a 
breakage  of  the  jaw.  But  having  once  de- 
termined on  the  necessity  of  the  act,  these 
must  nut  be  suflered  to  influence  the  mind. 
There  must  be  no  haste,  no  jerking  of  the 
instrument,  or  the  mischief  apprehended 
will  be  very  likely  to  occur.  When  the 
Tooth  is  out,  put  into  the  cavity  a piece  of 
lint  soaked  with  Laudanum.  After  the 
mouth  has  been  rinsed  with  warm  water, 
if  the  bleeding  should  be  excessive,  soak  a 
I)ieco  of  lint  in  a strong  solution  of  Alum 
or  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  press  it  in  as 
lightly  as  possible,  avoiding  for  a time  all 
unnecessary  motion  in  the  jaw,  or  taking  of 
hot  drinks.  (See  llcemorrluuje.) 

The  forceps  are  recpiired  for  single  teeth, 
before  and  behind  which  the  two  blades 
or  claws  are  fixed,  so  that  they  are  below 
the  crown  or  wudest  part  of  the  tooth,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  gum  ; then,  grasping  the 
divided  handle  firmly,  and  pressing  the  two 
halves  together,  lift  the  tooth  with  a gentle 
rotatory  motion  out  of  the  socket  by  the 
mere  strength  of  the  wrist.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  lever  power  to  assist  the  hand, 
and  the  muscles  must  do  it  all.  Dentists 
say  that  it  is  best  so,  as  they  can  then  apply 
just  the  amount  offorce  required,  and  “ feel 
their  way.”  Cases  of  jaw  fracture  with  the 
forceps  very  rarely  occur,  with  the  key  they 
are  not  unfrequent.  (For  treatment  of  such, 
see  Fractures.) 

For  extracting  stumps  of  Teeth,  an  in- 
strument called  an  Elevator  is  required, 
but  this  no  unprofessional  hand  should 
attempt  to  use.  Under  the  head  of  Infant 
(vol.  II.  p.  39),  will  bo  found  a cut  of  a Gum 
Lancet,  which  is  sometimes  required  for 
loosening  the  gum  from  the  Tooth  previous 
to  extraction  ; it  is  best  for  an  amateur 
always  to  use  this,  or  he  may  lacerate  the 
gum  in  his  operation. 

To  delicate,  nervous  females,  and  even 
to  sensitive  men.  Tooth  extraction  is  a veiy 
fin  midable  operation,  however  skilfully  per- 


formed ; yet  we  would  not  recommend  tha 
use  of  chloroform,  or  other  ansesthetics, 
except  there  were  stumps  to  extract,  or 
several  Teeth  to  be  drawn.  Intense  cold 
and  electricity  have  lately  been  called  in 
to  render  this  a painless  operation,  and  we 
see  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  such 
agents. 

Tophus  (Greek  for  a crumbling  gravel 
stone),  applied  to  a swelling  which  particu- 
larly affects  the  bone,  or  the  periosteum. 

Topica  (Greek  topos,  a place).  This 
term  is  applied  to  topical  or  local  re- 
medies, those  applied  to  the  immediate  seat 
of  disease,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  aim  at  effecting  a cure  by  acting  on 
the  system  generally.  The  two  classes  of 
remedies  may  be  used  together,  as  they 
commonly  are. 

Tormentilla.  This  plant,  which  is  the 
Tormentilla  E recta  ofhotanisis,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Rosacece,  is  plentiful  on 
barren  pastures  and  heaths  of  this  country. 
It  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
and  is  given  medicinally  as  an  astringent 
tonic,  and  in  internal  haemorrhages  and 


fluxes.  It  is  well  adapted  for  astringent 
lotions,  and  gargles,  &c.  Dose  of  the  Pow- 
dered Boot  from  30  grains  to  a drachm  ; of 
the  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  1 oz.  of  the 
root  in  1 ^ pints  of  water  until  reduced  to  a 
pint,  1.^  ounces  three  times  a da3^ 

Some  of  our  older  physicians  entertained 
a high  estimation  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plaiit.  Dp.  Graham  says;-r— “ft  is  a mildj 
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ydt  i>o^tei*ml  astringent,  of  great  soi*vice  in 
looseness  and  dysentery ; it  operates  with- 
out producing  any  stimulant  effect,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  to  check  the  diarrhoea 
attendant  upon  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  in  other  cases  of  that  complaint,  where 
the  general  excitement  is  considerable.  For 
this  purpose  its  union  with  small  doses  of 
Ipecacuanha  forms  a very  eligible  medi- 
cine.” Dr.  Thornton  says  : — ‘‘  1 have  found 
in  fluxes  of  blood,  a drachm  (of  the  powder) 
given  four  times  a day  do  wonders;”  and 
he  speaks  of  cases  of  obstinate  ague,  long- 
standing diari'hoeas,  and  scorbutic  ulcers, 
which  had  been  sent  out  of  hospitals  as 
ineurable,  cured  by  a sti*ong  decoction  of 
the  plant,  sweetened  with  honey. 

Tormina  (Latin  plural  of  tormics,  an  ob- 
solete word).  The  grilling  pains  which  some- 
times accompany  enteritis  and  diarrhoea. 

Torpor  (Latin  torpeo,  to  be  benumbed). 
Insensibility,  mental  or  corporeal.  This  is 
very  commonly  the  result  of  debility  arising 
from  long-continued  illness,  or  old  age  ; it  is 
sometimes  called  Torpitude. 

Torticollis  (Latin  torqueo,  to  twist,  and 
collum,  the  neck).  See  Wryneck. 

Tourniquet  (French  ioicrneits,  to  turn). 
An  instrument  for  checking  the  flow  of 
blood  into  a limb  during  an  operation,  or  for 


arresting  haemorrhage  by  pressm-e  until  some 
more  permanent  mode  can  be  devised. 

Of  this  instrument  we  give  a cut,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  an  upper 
and  lower  portion  (1  and  2),  which  can  be 
drawn  together  or  separated,  by  means  of  a 
screw  (3).  Connected  with  these  portions 
are  rollers,  through  which  is  run  a strong 
band  of  webbing  (5)  into  a buckle  (6)  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  a moveable  pad  (7). 
To  ai>ply  tho  instrument,  buckle  the  band  (5) 


around  the  limb,  and  adju.st  the  pad  so  as  ti) 
press  upon  the  course  of  tho  main  artery 
above  the  seat  of  injury.  Then,  by  a few 
turns  of  the  screw,  the  band  will  be  short- 
ened around  the  limb,  and  pressure  exerted 
by  means  of  the  pad  to  any  required  degree, 
and  thus  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  controlled 
and  hajmorrhage  arrested, 

Toqs-LES-Mois.  This  is  a reccrdiy  i in- 
troduced starchy  matter  like  ai  rowVoc'- . 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  t)roportio:- 
It  is  the  fecula,  or  starch,  procured  from  tiio 
rhizomes  of  several  species  of  Canna,  as  <J. 
Coccinea,  and  C.  Archiras.  See  Starc/i. 

Tow.  The  waste  fibres,  or  refuse,  after 
carding  flax.  It  is  used  in  surgery  for  I'ill- 
ing  up  the  hollows  in  splints,  and  other 
contrivances  for  setting  fractures,  &c.  Tho 
Latin  name  is  Sluppa  (which  see). 

Toxicodendron,  or  Poison  Oak.  This 
is  an  American  plant,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Virginian  Sumach ; it  is  the  PJius 
Toxicodendron  of  botanists,  of  the  natural 
order  Terebinthacece ; the  Leaves  are  poi- 
sonous in  large  doses,  but  from  1 to  3 grains 
may  be  given  safely  ; they  stimulate  tho 
nei'vous  centi’e  like  strychnia,  and  are  there- 
fore given  in  cases  of  local  paralysis, 
whether  of  sensation  or  motion.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  and  obstinate  skin  diseases, 
they  have  been  found  useful. 

Toxicology  (Greek  toxicon,  poison,  and 
logos,  a description).  An  account  of  poi- 
sons, their  classification,  effects,  &c. 

Trabecula  (Latin  diminutive  of  irales, 
a beam).  A small  beam  : a term  applied  to 
the  small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain, 
which  constitute  the  commissures.  See 
Brain. 

Trachea  (Greek  trakos,  rough).  Tho 
Windpipe.  This  is  the  passage  through 
which  air  is  forced  from  tho  lungs  to  pro- 
duce vocal  sounds.  It  is  a muscular  and 
cartilaginous  tube,  and  is  sometimes  called 
arieria  aspera,  from  the  roughness  or  in- 
e(piality  of  its  cartilages.  The  Trachea  ia 
cylindrical  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  flattened  in  the  posterior 
third,  where  it  rests  on  the  aesophagus  ; it 
extends  from  opposite  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebrie,  to  opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where 
it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi ; the  length 
of  the  tube  is  about  four  inches,  and  its 
diapaeter  from  side  to  side  nearly  an  inch  ; 
it  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  male  than 
female.  The  right  bronchu.s,  larger  than 
the  left,  passes  off  at  nearly  right  angles,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  corresponding  lung. 
The  left  descends  obliquely,  and  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  caiffi- 
laginous  rings  of  which  this  tube  is  cota 
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posed  are  connected  by  membranes,  the 
outer  one  being  fibrous,  and  the  inner 
mucous,  and  supplied  with  neiwes,  blood 
vessels,  and  mucous  follicles.  (For  cut  of 
Trachea,  see  Lungs,  vol.  II.  p.  103.)  Some- 
times intlammation  of  this  tube  occurs  ; it 
is  called  Tracheitis ; (for  treatment,  see 
J njlammation,  and  Throat).  The  operation 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary,  is  termed 
Tracheotomy. 

TiiACHELOS  (Greek  for  the  Ned).  Hence 
the  terms  Tvacheio — mastoideus,  and  T. 
ScapvMn,  the  first  being  a muscle,  which 
drp  ws  che  head  backward  or  obliquely;  and 
tne  second  being  the  designation  of  certain 
veins,  which  arise  near  the  neck  andshoulder, 
and  contribute  to  form  the  external  jugular. 
See  Veins. 

Tragacanth.  This  substance  is  a gummy 
exudation  from  several  species  of  Astrala- 
gus,  natural  order  Legnminosce.  The  best 
and,  indeed,  the  only  true  'Fragacantti  is  the 
produce  of  A.  Vera,  a small  shrub,  which  is 
a native  of  the  Ijcvant.  This  gum,  which 
consists  principally  of  Bassorine,  is  not  so- 
luble In  water,  but  when  moistened  it  swells 
up  into  a very  tenaceous  paste  or  mucilage 


which  is  used  as  a demulcent  in  coughs, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  but  chiefly  as  a vehicle  for 
other  medicines.  The  Compound  Powder 
of  Tragacanth  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ^ to 
1 drachm,  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a 
mucilage  useful  for  suspending  insoluble 
powders. 

Tragus  (Greek  tragos,  a goat).  A small 
cartilaginous  eminence  at  the  entrance  of 
the  external  ear ; so  named  because  it  is 
sometimes  hairy,  like  the  beard  of  a goat. 
A muscle  of  a triangular  form,  arising  from 


the  middle  and  outer  part  of  the  concha, 
and  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  Tragus, 
which  it  pulls  forward,  is  called  the  Tra- 
gictis.  See  Bar. 

Transformation  (Latin  transformo,  to 
change  from  one  shape  to  another).  This 
tm’m  denotes  those  accidental  or  adven- 
titious tissues,  which  usurp  the  place  of  the 
natural  structure  of  organs. 

Transfusion,  (Latin  transfundo,  to  pour 
from  one  vessel  into  another).  The  act 
of  transfusing  the  blood  of  one  animal  into 
the  veins  of  another.  The  operation  of  in- 
jecting the  blood  of  a healthy  person  into 
the  veins  of  one  sinking  from  the  exhaustion 
of  hsemorrhage  has  been,  on  several  occa- 
sions, tried  with  good  results  ; but  the  idea 
that  a diseased  person  can  be  restored  to 
health  and  vigour  by  this  act,  as  some  have 
believed,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

TuansuDxATIon  (Latin  transudo,  to  per- 
spire).  A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  act 
of  Perspiration,  or  the  process  by  which 
fluids  pass  through  porous  substances.  By 
some  anatomists  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
represented  as  being  porous,  and  parting 
with  their  contained  fluids  by  transudation, 
imbibing  at  the  same  time  extraneous  fluids, 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Transversalis  (Latin  transversus,  a- 
cross).  Hence  the  terms  T.  abdominis, 
a muscle  which  supports  and  compresses 
the  bowels  ; T.  coUi,  a muscle  which  turns 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the 
side  ; Transversus  auris,  T.  Pedis,  and  T. 
peHnasi,  the  names  of  three  muscles,  the 
first  of  which  belongs  to  the  ear,  the  second 
to  the  great  toe,  and  the  third  to  the  urethra, 
which  it  is  supposed  to  dilate.  See  Ahiscles. 

Trapeza  (dreek  for  a table).  Hence  the 
tei  ms  Trapezium  os,  and  Trapezoxd^es  os,  two 
bones,  which  belong  to  the  row  that  sup- 
ports the  metacarpal  bones  (see  Foot) ; aiid 
Trapezius,  a muscle  which  draws  the  sca- 
pula in  several  ways,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  fibres.  See  Scapula. 

Traumatic  (Greek  trauma,  a -wound). 
Belonging  to,  or  caused  by,  Wounds  (which 
see).  The  well-known  styptic.  Friar’s  Bal- 
sam, Jesuit’s  Drops,  or  Wade’s  Drops,  as 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  'has 
been  variously  called,  was  also  termed  Trau- 
matic Balsam. 

Treacle,  or  Molasses.  The  uncrystal- 
lizable  part  of  common  Sugar  (which  see). 

Tremor  (Latin  tremo,  to  tremble).  Tre- 
mulous agitation  of  the  limbs,  hand,  &c. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  old  age,  or  of 
Palsy  (wdiich  see).  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  abuse  of  the  constitution  by 
temperance  (which  see). 
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T^PAN  (Greek  trypliao  to  perforate). 
The  operation  of  trepanning’  is  sometimes 
performed  on  those  who  have  so  injured  the 
skull  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  part  of 
the  bone  ; this  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a kind  of  circular  saw  called  a Trephine.^ 

Triangularis  Sterni.  A muscle  which 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
ribs  ; it  depresses  the  ribs,  and  is  a muscle 
of  expiration ; it  is  sometimes  called  Sterno- 
costal is. 

Triceps  (Latin  tre,  three,  and  caput,  a 
head).  Anything  three-headed,  as  some 
muscles  are,  and  are  hence  called  by  such 
names  as  T.  extensor  cuhiti,  and  T.  e 
cruris  ; the  first  of  these  extends  the  fore- 
arm ; the  second  has  been  separated  into 
three  divisions,  arising  from  one  or  other 
of  the  Trochanters  (which  see). 

Trichiasis  (Greek  trixos,  the  hair).  An 
unnatural  direction  of  the  cilia,  or  eye- 
lashes, in  which  they  turn  in  against  the 
eyeball.  This  affection  is  sometimes  called 
the  Pilar e Malum,  or  Tricosis. 

Distichiasis,  or  “ double  row,”  is  a modi- 
fication of  this  affection  ; this  is  a partial 
series  of  cilia  produced  on  the  inner  margin 
of  the  lid,  in  addition  to  the  natural  row. 

TRiCUSPiD(Latinfor  having  three  points) . 
A term  applied  to  the  valve  situated  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ven- 
ti'icle  of  the  heart,  on  account  of  being 
divided  into  three  triangular  portions. 

Trifacial  (Latin  for  having  three  faces). 
Applied  to  the  grand  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
head  and  face,  commonly  called  the  6th 
pair. 

Trigonal  (Greek  for  having  three  an- 
gles). Applied  to  a triangular  space  on  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  smooth  or  void  of  ridges. 

• Triquetra.  The  rtiangular  bones  some- 
times found  in  the  course  of  the  lamboidal 
suture  in  the  Skull,  (which  see). 

Trismus  (Greek  triso,  to  gnash  with  the 
teeth).  Locked-Jaw.  See  I'etanus. 

Trochanter  (Greek  trokao,  to  inin  or 
roll).  The  name  of  two  processes  of  the 
thigh-bone — the  major  and  the  minor  ; they 
are  named  from  their  office  of  receiving 
those  large  muscles  which  bend  and  extend 
the  thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis ; they 
form,  as  it  were,  shoulders  to  the  thigh-bone. 
A rough  line  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Trochanters,  to  which  the  cap- 
sular ligament  is  attached,  and  into  which 
the  nuadratus  femoris  is  inserted,  is  called 
®ie  Inter -trochanial  line. 

Trochar  (French  trois  quart,  three- 


fourths).  An  instrument  so  called  from  its 
point  being  of  a triangular  form  ; it  is  used 
to  discharge  aqueous  fluids  from  the  differ- 
ent cavities  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  a perforator  or  stilette  (1), 
and  a sheath,  or  canula,  (2).  In  using,  tho 


point  of  the  perforator,  (1)  makes  the  open- 
ing in  the  part  to  be  emptied  of  fluid  ; the 
instrument  passes  in  up  to  the  neck  of  the 
sheath,  (2)  which  fits  close  to  the  perforator, 
the  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  thf 
former  in,  to  serve  as  a passage  for  the  fluid. 
When  the  cavity  is  emptied,  an  injection  ife 
sometimes  thrown  in  by  means  of  the  elastic 
bag  (3)  whose  pipe  fits  close  to  the  canula  ; 
this  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  wound 
covered  with  plaister,  or  other  dressing. 
This  is  the  instrument  used  in  tapping  for 
Dropsy  or  Hydrocele  (which  see). 

Trochiscus  (Greek  diminutive  of  trokos, 
a wheel).  A lozenge  or  round  tablet,  made 
up  with  sugar,  or  a glutioous  substance 
and  some  drug,  of  whicn  this  is  a pleasant 
and  convenient  mode  oi  administration. 
Owing  to  the  uncertainty  or  tneir  strength, 
these  preparations  are  not  much  ordered,  or 
recognized  by  the  medical  profession  ; but 
they  have  their  advantages.  See  Lozenges. 

Trochlea  (Greek  trokos).  The  name  of 
a pulley-like  cartilage,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  trochlear  muscle  passes.  See 
Ear 

Trochoides  (Greek  trokos,  a wheel,  and 
eidos,  likeness).  Wheel-like  ; a species  of 
diarthrosis,  or  moveable  articulation  of 
bones,  in  which  one  bone  rotates  upon 
another,  as  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

TroNa.  The  African  name  for  the  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  Soda,  which  is  collected  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary  by  the  natives,  and 
imported  into  this  country.  See  Soda. 

Tropical  Diseases.  The  eflects  of  a 
residence  in  a warm  climate  are  oftentimes 
such  as  to  induce  a peculiar  class  of  diseases, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  above  name, 
and  to  which  incidental  references  will  be 
found  under  such  heads  as  Bile,  Climate, 
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Ileai,  Fever,  kc.  Llvcl‘  complaints,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  almost  xiniversal  with  Euro- 
peans who  have  sojourned  long  in  tropical 
climes,  and  dyspe{)sia  is  very  general. 
Directions  for  the  treatment  of  these  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 

Truss  (French  trousse).  A bandage,  or 
apparatus  used  in  cases  of  Hernia,  to  keep 
up  the  reduced  parts,  and  prevent  further 
protrusion. 

Having  under  the  heads  of  Hernia,  Pro- 
la'psus,  lixiptnre,  &c.,  given  an  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  injuries  for  M^hich 
Trusses  are  required,  we  have  only  now  to 
describe  the  varieties  in  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  be  worn.  This  will  depend  very 
much  upon  whether  the  rupture  is  umhilical, 
‘.nguinal,  femoral,  or  scroiH  ; aithongh 
several  other  varieties  are  spoken  of  under 
the  head  of  Hernia,  yet  these  ai’e  the 
principal  ones,  and  all  that  a non-profes- 
sional person  need  trouble  himself  about ; 
for  the  others  can  only  bo  distinguished  and 
treated  by  a surgeon.  For  umbilical  Hernia, 
the  seat  of  which  is  the  navel,  an  elastic 
bolt,  with  an  expansion  in  front,  in  the 
inner  centre  of  which  is  a pad,  or  a truss  on 
the  ball  and  socket  principle,  is  all  that 
need  be  worn  : if  the  case  is  very  bad,  with 
much  protrusion  and  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  an  aj^paratus  expressly  made  for 
it  will  be  required. 

For  Inguinal  Hernia — the  most  common 
form — Packham’s  opposite-sided  Truss  Is 
perhaps  the  best ; the  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Salmon  and  Ody’s  exi:>ired  patent, 
here  represented  (1).  In  this,  if  the  injury  is 


in  the  right  side,  the  spring  | asses  round 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  seat  of 
the  Rupture  ; if  in  the  left  'de,  then  the 
spring  passes  round  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  the  back  and  front  pads  being  con- 
nected with  a strap,  in  Packham’s,  which  we 
think  the  better  arrangement.  With  the 
Double  Truss  (2)  each  oval  pad  is  placed 
on  its  own  side,  the  spring  not  exl.cnding 


over  the  front.  The  principle  of  this  kind 
of  Truss  may  also  be  adapted  to  such  femoral 
Ruptures,  as  are  situated  lower  down  in 
the  thigh,  by  haring  an  elongated  pad,  or  a 
spring  with  a downward  curve  at  the  end, 
and  using  a thigh  strap ; but  for  many  of 
these  the  old  fashioned  Truss  suits  best ; 
see  cuts  3 and  4 ; the  first  being  single  and 


the  second  double.  Here  we  have  a thick 
pear-shaped  pad,  with  a downward  curve'; 
the  lower  straps  are  intended  to  pass  under 
the  thigh. 

For  Scrotal  Hernia  very  frequently  a Bag 
Truss  has  to  be  worn  ; that  is  similar  to  a 
Suspensarg  (which  see),  but  much  larger  ; 
when,  however,  the  bowel,  which  passes 
out  of  the  abdomen  at  the  groin,  and  after- 
wards glides  down  to  the  scrotum,  can  bo 
returned,  and  there  is  no  permanent  swelling, 
the  same  kind  of  pressure  is  available  as  in 
Inguinal  Rupture. 

In  some  cases,  where  it  is  difficult,  and, 
indeed,  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
flatness  of  the  back,  to  make  a Spring  Truss 
keep  in  its  place,  the  Elastic  Belt,  with  air 
pad,  of  M.  Bourgeaud,  may  be  used  with 


success.  Of  this  invention  wo  give  a cut 
No.  5,  representing  the  invention  adapted 
toj^inguiual  or  femoral,  and  No.  6 to  urn* 
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blical  Rupture.  This,  we  see,  answers  the 
purpose,  not  of  a Truss  only,  but  also  of  an 
abdominal  supporter.  There  is  an  equalized 
pressure  over  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  seat 
of  Rupture,  and  at  that  snot  the  pressure  is 
increased  bv  an  internaf  air  pad,  and  by 
drawing  tiglit  the  straps  over  it. 

. Ruptured  persons  should  always  be  very 
cautious  of  muscular  exertion,  without  sup- 
port to  the  part,  and  also  to  remove  their 
truss,  if  the  bowel  gets  down  beyond  the 
pad  ; in  this  case  it  is  better  to  be  without 
an  instrument  than  with  one.  The  Truss 
should  be  taken  off  on  retiring  to  rest,  and 
put  on  again  before  the  body  assumes  the 
erect  position  in  the  morning,  care  being 
taken  that  none  of  the  pi'olapsed  viscera  is 
out  of  its  proper  places.  The  Truss  should  be 
kept  covered  with  a linen  case,  which  can 
be  changed  frequently ; otherwise  the 
leather  will  get  wet  with  perspiration,  and 
unpleasantly  harsh  and  stiff  in  a short  time, 
as  well  as  dirty.  It  is  best  to  get  a well- 
made  Truss,  and  have  it  fitted  on  by  a com- 
petent person ; almost  every  one  has  its 
peculiarities,  and  a trifling  difference  in  the 
length  or  strength  of  the  spring,  or  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  detailsof  make  or  arrange- 
nient,  may  render  the  instrument  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial. 

Tuber  (Latin  tumeo^  to  sAvell).  A pro- 
tuberance, or  tuberosity : hence  the  terms 
Tuber  ischii,  a round  knob  forming  that 
point  of  the  ischium  upon  which  we  sit; 
lienee  this  bone  has  been  named  sedenta- 
Tiwn.  The  Tuberosities  of  the  os  humeri 
are  two  small  lumps  of  unequal  size,  called 
the  greater  and  smaller,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the 
Lead. 

Tuberculum  (diminutive  of  tuber).  A 
email  swelling,  called  a tubercle  ; it  occurs 
as  a peculiar  morbid  product  in  various 
organs.  The  Tuberetda  Quadragemina  are 
four  tubercles  occurring  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  Pons  Varolii ; the  two  upper 
are  termed  the  nates,  the  two  lower  the 
testes,  d uberculuin  Lowerl  is  a thickening’' 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  heart,  by  which 
the  orifices  of  the  vena  cava  are  separated 
from  each  other 

1 UBULUS  (Latin  diminutive  of  tubus,  a 
pipe).  Hence  Tubuli  lactiferi,  T.  seinnii- 
feri,  and  T.  uriniferi ; the  first  being  the 
tubp  of  the  papilla,  through  which  the 
milk  passes;  the  second,  those  which  con- 
Etitute  the  parenchyma  of  the  testes;  and 
the  third,  those  minute  convergent  tubes 
which  constitute  the  tissue  of  the  tubular 
suDstance  of  the  Tidncy  (which  see). 

Tt-mid  Leo.  See  Thlegmasia. 


Tumour  (Latin  tumeo,  to  swell).  This 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  any  kind  of 
swelling,  but  properly  it  means  one  of  a 
permanent  kind.  Tumours  are  capable  of 
division  into  two  classes,  viz..  Sarcomatous, 
so  named  from  their  firm  fleshy  feel ; they 
have  been  classified  by  Alxjrnethy  into,  1st, 
Common  Vascular,  or  Organized  Sarcoma, 
including  all  those  tumours  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  part  of  tho 
blood,  rendered  more  or  less  vascular  by  tho 
growth  of  vessels  through  it ; 2.  Adipose 
Sarcoma,  including  fatty  Tumours,  formed 
at  first,  like  the  preceding,  of  coagulated 
lymph,  rendered  vascular  by  the  growth  of 
vessels  into  them,  and  depending  for  their 
future  structure  on  the  particular  power 
and  action  of  the  vessels  ; 3.  Pancreatio 
Sarcoma,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  structure  to  that  of  the  pancreas;  4. 
Mastoid,  or  Mammary  Sarcoma,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  tc 
that  of  the  mammary  gland.  This  species 
is  placed  between  such  sarcomatous  Tumours 
as  are  attended  with  no  malignancy,  and 
pie  following  ones,  which  have  this  quality 
in  a very  destructive  degree;  5.  Tubercu- 
lated  Sarcoma,  composed  of  a great  many 
small,  firm,  roundish  Tumours  of  different 
sizes  and  colours,  connected  together  by 
eellu'^j: ^ubstance  ; Medullary  Sarcoma,  so 
nameu  its  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  V >allary  matter  of  the  brain;  7. 
Carcinomu,ims  Sarcoma,  or  Cancerous  Tu- 
mour. fn  the  second  class  are  the  Encysted, 
commonly  called  Wens,  and  consisting  of  a 
cyst,  which  is  filled  with  matter,  the  spe- 
cies are,  1,  Stcatoma,  containing  fat-hk) 
matter;  2,  Meliceris,  or  honey-like  matter , 
3,  Atheroma,  or  pap-like  matter. 

All  kinds  of  swellings,  then,  of  a perma- 
nent character,  come  properly  under  the  de- 
signation of  Tumours.  The  White  Swelling 
on  the  knee,  and  Cancer,  are  both  Tumours  • 
so  are  the  fleshy  protuberances  which  we  see 
on  the  necks,  or  the  heads  of  persons,  attain- 
ing occasionally  an  enormous  size  without 
causing  much,  if  any  derangement  of  the 
general  health.  Commonly,  when  one  of 
these  get  so  large  as  to  be  inconvenient,  it 
may  be  removed  by  a surgeon  without 
any  danger  to  the  patient ; and  not  unfre- 
quently,  when  the  base  of  connection  is  not 
very  large,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  tying 
a ligature  of  silk,  or  metallic  wire,  tightly 
round  it,  and  so,  by  stopping  the  circulation 
by  which  it  is  fed  and  supported,  cause  it  to 
become  dead  matter,  and  slough  away. 

“Carcinomatous  Tumours/  says  Aber- 
nethy,  “ in  common  with  the  encysted,  may 
be  considered  as  edifices  built  up  by  diseased 
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actions,  and  wliich  these  actions  continue 
afterwards  to  inhabit.  The  treatment  of 
both  these,  and  the  encysted  Tumours,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  same,  viz.  that  of  reduc- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  part,  and  apply- 
ing leeches  when  the  inflammation  is  active, 
and  the  use  of  stimulants  w'hen  the  inflam- 
mation has  quite  subsided,  and  the  Tumour 
is  of  an  indolent  character.  In  all  cases 
where  Tumours  are  formed,  an  increased 
and  sometimes  a disordered  action  of  the 
vessels  which  form  them  is  supposed.  In 
the  growth  and  I'eproduction  of  destroyed 
parts,  a glutinous  material  is  first  effused, 
which  afterwards  becomes  vascular;  and 
this  process  is  adduced  as  the  simplest  man- 
ner in  which  Tumours  are  formed.  It  is 
probable  that  all  Tumours  are  at  first  formed 
in  this  way,  but  that  the  peculiarities  which 
they  afterwards  exhibit  depend  upon  some 
diseased  peculiarity.” 

Fleshy  Tumours  may  be  either  fibrous  or 
fatty;  the  fonncr  are  the  most  difficult  of 
removal.  Abernethy  says  of  the  latter 
kind — “ It  is  such  as'young  men  who  wish 
to  distinguish  themselves  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for.  You  have  a patient  apply  to 
you  with  a swelling ; you  make  an  incision 
into  it,  put  in  your  finger,  turn  it  round 
between  the  capsule  and  the  Tumour,  and 
out  it  comes.”  Of  cncvsted  Tumours,  sajs 
the  same  authority,  “1  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  inject  or  irritate  them  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a tent ; but  to  lay  the  part 
freely  open,  squeeze  out  the  contents,  put  on 
a bread  and  water  poultice,  and  attend  to  the 
state  of  the  general  health.”  See  IFens. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  These  waters  are 
pure  carbonated  chalybeates,  containing 
about  I5  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  h an 
inch  of  nitrogen  to  the  pint.  The  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  ii'on  is  small,  about  ^ of  a 
grain ; and  this,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  remains  in  solution  at  a 
temperature  of  140,  so  that  it  acts  strongly 
even  on  persons  in  health ; and  so  much 
so  on  invalids,  that  those  who  have  any 
inflammatory  symptoms,  or  are  of  plethoric 
habits,  should  not  take  them.  Where  there 
is  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  causing 
dyspepsia,  squamous  disease  of  the  skin, 
gravel,  languor,  and  uterine  debility,  these 
waters  are  found  serviceable.  The  wells  are 
situated  in  Kent,  about  40  miles  from  Lon- 
don, amid  picturesque  scenery,  upon  a dry 
soil,  and  in  a situation  screened  from  the 
north-east  winds. 

Tunica.  The  upper  tunic  of  the  Ho- 
mans ; hence  it  is  applied  to  several  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  viz.,  T.  albuginea  oeuLi^ 
a fibrous  membrane  situated  immediately 


under  the  conjunctiva;  T.  conjunctiva^  on 
adnata^  a mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids;  T. 
Ruyschiana^  an  inner  lamina  of  the  choroid 
membrane,  so  called  after  Kuysh,  who  first 
injected  it;  T.  arachnoidea,  a cobweb-like 
membrane,  situated  between  the  dura  and 
pia  mater;  T.  albuginea  testis,  a fibrous 
membrane  enveloping  the  testes ; T.  vagi- 
nalis testis,  a serous  membrane  of  that  part. 

Turbinated  Bones  (Latin  turbo,  a top). 
Two  bones  of  the  nostrils,  so  called  from 
their  being  formed  in  the  shape  of  a top,  or 
inverted  cone.  They  are  also  called  the 
Inferior  Spongy  Bones,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  upper  spongy  bones,  which  form 
part  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  from  their 
spongy  appearance. 

TuriiIERIC.  The  root  of  the  Curcuma 
Longa,  of  the  natural  order  Zingiberacece,  a 
native  of  India  and  Cochin-China,  is  a 


stimulant  aromatic,  and  is  used  like  ginger 
in  the  East  as  a condiment,  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Curry  Powder.  It 
is  sometimes  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20 
grains,  twice  a day,  for  flatuleiice.  In  India 
it  is  sprinkled  on  ulcers  to  stimulate  them 
to  healthy  action. 

Turner’s  Cerate.  This  is  the  Ceraium 
Calamine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  consisting 
of  prepared  Calamine  and  AYax,  of  each  -k  a 
pound ; Olive  Oil  a pint.  It  is  a good  ap- 
plication for  ulcers  with  a thin  acrid  dis- 
charge; to  burns  after  the  inflammation  haa 
abated ; and  to  the  eyelids  in  afioctiens  oi 
the  tarsi. 
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Turnips.  These  belong  to  the  order  Cru- 
ciferoe,  or  mustards ; they  are  among  the 
most  nutritious  of  culinary  vegetables,  con- 
taining albumen,  sugar,  and  a considerable 
proportion  of  fibrine.  These,  however,  are 
combined  with  much  water,  and  the  whole 
having  a laxative  and  diuretic  eflect.  Tur- 
nips are  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  of 
weak  digestion,  and  cause  flatulency.  The 
scientific  name  of  the  Turnip  is  Brassier 
Rupa  ; in  its  wild  state  it  furnishes  an  oil 
similar  to  Rape  and  Colza.  Turnip  Poul- 
tices are  sometimes  used  when  moist  warmth 
is  required,  but  these  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  smell. 

Turpentine  (Latin  Terehinthina) . The 
Oil  or  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  procured  by  distillation 
from  The  resinous  exudations  of  many  trees 
of  the  pine  tribe,  but  especially  from  the 
Finus  Falusiris,  or  Swamp  Pine,  of  Ame- 
rica, of  which  we  give  a cut. 


The  action  of  Turpentine  on  the  system 
is  anthelmintic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  pur- 
gative, and  stimulant ; it  is  also  given  as  an 
astringent:  externally  it  acts  as  a rube- 
faci:  ijt.  As  an  aiithehniutic  it  should  be 
given  in  combination  with  Castor  Oil,  lest, 
f tiling  to  purge,  it  should  stimulate  the 
unitary  organs  too  much,  and  produce 
dvhuria ; us  a diuretic,  it  is  prescribed 
in  dropsy  and  suppression  of  urine ; us  a 
purgative,  it  is  useful  in  cases  of  tvm- 


panitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  in 
acute  stages  of  puerperal  fever ; as  a stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  s}'stem,  in  neuralgia  and 
epilepsy  ; as  an  astringent,  in  internal 
hoeraorrhages,  and  to  check  the  mucous  dis- 
charge in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea.  Guth- 
rie and  others  have  proscribed  it  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye.  The  ordinary  dose,  as  a 
stimulant  and  diuretic,  is  froin  10  to  30 
minims ; as  a cathartic  or  vermifuge,  i an 
ounce  to  2 ounces,  with  Castor  Oil : the  best 
mode  of  administi'ation  is  to  suspend  it  in 
mucilage  or  5mlk  of  egg.  In  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  is 
ft  Turpentine  Liniment  to  be  applied  on 
lint  to  burnt  or  scalded  surfaces,  and  a Tur- 
pentine Enema  useful  as  a veimiifuge,  and 
aV  an  antidote  in  lympanitis  (which  see) . 

Canada  Balsam^  Chio  or  Cyprus  Turpen- 
tine^ Common  or  Stone  Turpentine,  Stras- 
hurgh  Turpentine,  and  Venice  Turpentine, 
are  all  the  products  of  different  species  of 
Pines,  which  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Conifer ce ; they  differ  but  little  in  their 
medical  properties. 

Turpeth  or  Tlirreth.  A name  given  to 
the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a species  of 
convolvulus  brought  from  the  East  Indies ; 
it  never  came  much  into  use  as  a remedial 
agent. 

Turpeth  Mineral,  the  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  Bi-sulphate  of  Mercury 
(which  see). 

Tussis  (Latin  for  a cough).  Hence  the 
terms  T.  humida,  T.  sicca,  T.  convulsiva, 
humid,  dry,  and  convulsive,  or  Hooping 
Cough  (which  see). 

Tussilago  (Latin  tussus').  The  scientific 
name  of  a native  plant,  belonging  to  the 
oi-der  Compositce,  has  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  regarded  as  a powerful  expectorant. 
It  is  commonly  called  Coltsfoot  (which 
see) . 

Tavtns  (Latin  gemini).  This  term  comes 
properly  under  the  head  of  Multiparous 
Labours,  that  is,  labour  complicated  by  a 
plurality  of  children,  mostly  produced  at  a 
common  birth;  but  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
incidental  death  of  one  of  them,  there  is 
sometimes  a material  difference  in  the  time 
of  their  expulsion,  and  consequently  in 
their  bulk,  or  degree  of  maturity  giving  us, 
according  to  Dr.  Good,  two  varieties,  Con- 
gruous and  Incongruous  Twinning,  the  first 
being  of  equal,  or  nearl}'  equal  growth,  and 
produced  at  a common  birlh;  and  the  se- 
cond, of  unequal  growth,  and  produced  at 
different  birtiis.  tSeo  Labour. 

TAvitcHing  (Saxon  twiccan,  to  pull  out 
with  a jerk).  Short  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles,  a not  uncommon  symptom 
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nf  many  nervous  disorders.  (See  St.  Vitus's 
.Dance.') 

A single  muscle,  or  a set  of  muscles  may 
be  affected  in  this  way,  causing  a jerk  or 
involuntary  motion  of  the  head,  or  hand,  or 
some  other  part,  which  is  very  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable. 

Tylosis  (Greek  tylos.,  a callosity).  A 
swollen  or  knotty  state  of  the  eye-lids,  in 
which  the  margin  often  loses  its  natural 
form  and  appearance.  Thickening  of  the  lids 
has  been  also  termed  Techy -hie pharo sis  ; 
and  when  attended  with  loss  of  the  cilia, 
the  affection  has  been  termed  Ptilosis.  See 
Eye. 

Tympanis  (Greek  tympanon.,  a drum), 
commonly  called  Tympany.  A distension 
of  the  abdomen,  which  returns  a drum-like 
sound  when  struck  with  the  hand.  It  is 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
abdominal  cavit}',  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  in  which 
case  it  is  a very  alarming  symptom.  In 
Chronic  Tympany,  or  Drum-belly,  there 
may  be  an  enormous  distension,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  all  active  exertion,  and 
even  to  impede  the  breath.  Clysters  of 
stimulant  aromatics,  such  as  Asaafoetida, 
Peppermint,  Turpentine,  and  warm  sto- 
machic medicines,  such  as  Sal  Volatile, 
Tincture  of  Cardamums,  Valerian,  &c.,  will 
probably  afford  relief ; if  not.  Mineral  Acids 
with  bitter  tonics,  should  be  tried.  The 
l>owels  should  be  kept  well  open  with  ape- 
rients, like  Tincture  of  Khubarb. 

Tympanum  (Greek  tympanon) . A narrow 
chamber  whicti  opens  into  the  posterior 
fauces  through  the  Eustachian  tube ; and 
commonly  called  the  Drum  of  the  Ear 
(which  see). 

Type  op  a Disease.  This  is  the  com- 
bination of  prominent  and  characteristic 
symptoms,  which  are  said  to  be  typical  of  a 
prevalent  disease,  such  as  fever,  «S:c., 
marking  with  more  or  less  distinctness  all 
the  cases. 

Typhomania  (Greek  typhos,  stupor,  and 
mania.,  nuidness).  An  affection  consisting 
in  perfect  lethargy  of  body,  with  imperfect 
lethargy  of  mind,  wandering  of  ideas,  and 
oelief  of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 

Typhus.  A genus  of  simple  continuous 
fevers,  attended  with  a greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree of  atony,  or  exhaustion,  throughout 
their  whole  course  : they  are  contagious  or 
infectious,  and  often  epidemic,  but  are  most 
likely  to  attack  debilitated  persons,  and 
such  as  are  of  uncleanly  habits.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Typhus,  the  malignant  and  the 
mild;  the  latter  is  the  low  nervous,  or 
typhoid  fever  of  this  country,  which  has  a 


slow  insiduous  origin,  and  lasts  from  14  to 
28  days.  See  Fevers. 

Ulcee,,  Ulceration  (Greek  ulJcos,  a 
wound).  A solution  of  continuity  in  any 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  either  open 
to  the  surface,  or  to  any  internal  cavity, 
and  attended  with  a secretion  of  pus  or 
some  kind  of  discharge,  is  an  Ulcer ; and 
the  process  of  forming  this  is  ulceration. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Ulcers,  such  a< 
Cancerous.!  Fistulous.,  Gangrenous,  Inve- 
terate, Scorbutic,  Scrofulous,  and  Simple, 
They  are  also  divided  into  Local  and  Consti- 
tutional; and  into  Simple  and  Specific.  In 
ulceration  the  l}"mphatics  are  as  active  as 
the  arteries,  and  absorb  the  pus  as  soon  as 
it  is  formed,  causing  thus  a disappearance 
of  the  natural  structure  without,  as  in  the 
case  of  abscess,  anything  to  supply  its  place. 
It  is  by  this  destructive  process  going  on 
between  an  abscess  and  the  skin,  that  the 
latter  is  laid  open  to  the  surface.  Wounds 
in  the  flesh,  if  at  all  deep,  are  very  likely 
to  pass  into  Ulcers ; thus,  instead  of  healing 
as  it  is  called,  by  “the  first  intention,” 
they  remain  open,  discharging  pus  or 
matter,  and  presenting  a granulated  sur- 
face ; this  we  should  call  a healthy  Ulcer, 
or  one  tending  to  heal;  if  on  the  contrary 
there  is  no  appearance  of  filling  up  with 
red  granulations,  but  the  hollow  rather 
deepens,  and  the  disorganized  tissue  comes 
away  in  a black  or  bloody  discharge,  this  is 
an  unhealthy,  or  sloughing  Ulcer,  and  if  not 
changed  in  its  nature,  will  penetrate  more 
and  more  deeply,  and  will  either  reach  some 
vital  part,  or  kill  the  patient  by  exhaustion. 
Where  there  is  not  sufficient  energy  and 
vitalit}'  in  the  system  to  resist  the  process 
of  destruction  in  the  tissues,  and  build  up 
anew  the  destroyed  parts,  a wound  is 
likely  to  become  an  Ulcer,  and  this  will 
assume  the  latter  condition  ; hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  all  the  assistance  possible 
to  the  vital  powers,  by  nutritious  food,  and 
tonic  and  stimulating  medicines. 

Persons  in  whom,  from  age  or  other 
cause,  the  circulation  has  become  sluggish, 
are  those  most  liable  to  ulcerations,  and 
that  of  an  unhealthy  kind.  This  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  legs,  which  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  great  course  of 
circulation.  Fleer ated  Legs  are  among  the 
most  difficult  cases  that  a surgeon  has  to 
deal  with  : he  will  first  insist  upon  perfect 
rest,  and  keeping  the  limb  in  a horizon- 
tal position  as  much  as  possible.  When  the 
Ulcer  is  very  foul  and  dark  looking,  warm 
poultices  will  have  to  be  applied  to  bring 
away  the  slough ; when  this  is  accomplished. 
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ftnd  there  is  a tolerably  clean  surface,  dis- 
charging only  pus,  a simple  water  dressing 
may  be  sufficient  for  a time.  Should  the 
Ulcer  improve  under  such  treatment,  this 
may  be  continued  until  the  healing  takes 
place.  If,  however,  the  granulations,  which 
will  begin  to  fill  up  the  hollow,  appear 
large,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  not  small  and 
red,  as  they  should  do,  an  astringent  lotion 
will  be  necessary;  this  may  be  either  of 
the  Sulphates  of  Copper  or  Zinc,  or  Acetate 
of  Lead.  Lotions  are  far  better  than  oint- 
ment, as  they  are  more  cleanly ; the 
rags  wet  with  them  have  to  be  often  rc- 
ne^yed.  If  it  is  really  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  get  about,  in  which  case  the  limb 
should  be  bandaged,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
keep  a dressing  of  Zinc  Ointment  applied 
during  the  day,  and  wash  the  unhealthy 
granulations  when  the  bandage  is  removed 
with  a Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per lotion.  It  is  often  desirable,  even  where 
rest  can  be  taken,  to  use  the  roller  bandage, 
which  should  be  applied  from  the  toes  up- 
wards in  the  manner  directed  under  the 
liead  of  Bandages.  Pre\uous  to  this  appli- 
cation the  wound,  besides  the  dressing, 
should  be  covered  with  strips  of  Soap  or 
adhesive  Plaister  (the  former  is  the  best), 
applied  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  ulcer.  If 
Zinc  Ointment  does  not  seem  to  agree  well, 
try  Turner’s  Cerate,  or  the  Cerate  of  Lead  ; 
in  some  cases  Red  Precipitate  Ointment, 
considerably  diluted,  answers  very  tvell. 
Venice  Turpentine,  Resin  Ointment,  and 
other  drawing  and  irritating  applications, 
are  sometimes  recommended,  but  they  are 
decidedly  injurious.  These  are  a few  hints 
for  general  treatment,  but  individual  cases 
present  peculiarities  which  call  for  nu- 
merous modifications.  The  constitutional 
treatment  will  require  great  attention  ; the 
strength  must  be  supported,  and  any 
tendency  to  inflammation  must  be  kept 
down  by  cooling  medicines.  If  there  is 
great  pain,  so  as  to  prevent  sleep,  5 grains 
of  Pill  Soap  and  Opium,  or  of  the  Extract 
of  llyqs  cyamus,  may  be  given  at  bed  time. 
Sometimes  an  Ulcer  on  the  leg  opens  into 
one  of  the  large  veins,  and  a serious  loss  of 
blood  ensues ; in  this  case  the  limb  should 
be  elevated  above  the  body  until  the  he- 
morrhage can  be  stopped  by  pressure  and 
nstringent  applications. 

In  cleansing  an  Ulcer,  too  much  care 
should  not  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  pus  or 
m.atter;  it  is  better  to  leave  some  of  it  on 
to  protect  tlie  teiider  surface  against  irrita- 
tion. If  the  Ulcer,  when  bandaged,  feels 
hot  and  painful,  saturate  the  bandage  with 


cold  water,  and  keep  it  wet  for  a time ; a 
piece  of  oiled  silk  over  all  will  prevent  rapid 
evaporation,  and  greatly  assist  in  this  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  always  judicious  to  heal  an 
Ulcer  too  quickly ; if  of  long  standing,  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  outlet  for  morbid  matter, 
which,  if  retained  in  the  system,  might 
cause  serious  functional  derangement,  if  not 
fatal  disease,  such  as  apoplex}\ 

Ulceration  of  the  Bones  sometimes  occurs, 
causing  Necrosis  (which  see),  and  Bones. 

A stoppage  of  the  menses  sometimes  pro- 
duces a Menstrual  Ulcer,  with  a secretion 
of  bloody  matter,  every  three  weeks  or  a 
month ; this  must  be  treated  by  a surgeon, 
as  should  also  Syphilitic  Ulcers  (see  Syphi- 
lis), Sinuous  Ulcers,  and  those  caused  by 
the  penetration  of  bullets,  and  other  extra- 
neous bodies  beneath  the  skin.  Ulcers  from 
ingrowing  nails  in  the  feet  sometimes  as- 
sume a painful  character,  and  are  very 
troublesome  (see  Nails).  For  Ulcerated 
Sore  Throat,  see  Throat,  and  for  other  kinds 
of  Ulcers,  Carbuncle,  Varicose  Veins,  ^'c. 

Ulmus  Campestris.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  Blm  (which  see) . From  this,  as  well 
as  from  the  oak,  chestnut,  and  some  other 
trees,  exudes  spontaneously  a peculiar  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  Ulmin  ; this, 
according  to  Berzelius,  is  a constituent  of 
most  kinds  of  bark  ; Boullay  called  it  Ulmic 
Acid.  Very  similar  to  it  is  the  black  matter 
deposited  during  the  decomposition  of 
Prussic  Acid,  and  called  Azalmic  Acid. 

Ulna  (Greek  olene,  the  cubit).  The 
large  bone  of  the  fore  arm,  so  named  from 
its  often  being  used  as  a measure,  under  the 
the  term  ell. 

UMiiiLicus  (Latin  for  the  navel).  Hence 
Umbilical  Cord,  the  naval  string,  and  Um- 
bilical Region,  that  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  includes  the  Naval,  Avhich  see  ; also 
Hernia,  Infant,  Trusses,  ^-c. 

Unciform  Os  (Latin  uncus,  a hook, 
forma,  likeness).  A bone  of  the  carpus,  or 
wrist,  so  named  from  its  hook-Uke  process. 

Ungijentum  (Latin  for  Ointment,  which 
see).  A popular  name  for  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  isUnguentum,  often  cor- 
rupted into  Anguintum,  which  latter  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  White  Lead 
ointment.  See  Lead. 

Unguis  (Latin  for  a finger  nail).  Ap- 
plied to  a collection  of  pus  in  the  eye,  when 
the  abscess  assumes  a shape  like  that  of  a 
finger  nail.  See  Eye. 

Urea.  This  is  a soluble  crystalline  sub* 
stance  obtained  from  the  urine  of  men  and 
animals.  It  has  been  much  emplo.yed  in 
continental  practice,  and  is  said  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsy  and  anasar- 
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chal  disorders,  without  producing  disturb- 
ance of  the  animal  economy.  Dose,  10 
grains  to  30,  three  times  a day. 

Ureteu  (Greek  ouron^  urine).  The  mem- 
braneous canal  which  transmits  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder. 

UiiETHinv.  The  canal  through  which 
the  urine  passes  from  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der to  the  Gians  Penis ; it  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.,  1st,  the  prostrate, 
which  is  from  15  to  18  lines  in  length  ; 2nd, 
the  inembraneom,  from  8 to  10  lines  long, 
united  benoath  to  the  rectum,  and  above 
approaching  to  the  symphisis  pubis,  to 
which  it  is  braced  by  muscular  fibres,  called 
compressor  urethree;  3rd,  the  Spongey 
portion,  corameuciug  behind,  by  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  expanding  in  front  to 
lorin  the  Gians  Penis. 

Strictures  of  the  Urethra  are  often  the 
result  of  svphilitic  disease  ; they  are  cither 
Fermanent,  Mixed,  or  Spasmodic ; the  first 
arising  from  an  alteration  in  the  structure 
of  the  part;  the  second  consisting  of  the 
first,  with  a spasm ; and  the  third  arising 
from  local  irritation,  caused  by  a bougie,  &c. 
(See  Strictures. 

Urine.  The  fluid  secreted^  by  the  kid- 
neys, consisting  of  water,  holding  solutions 
of  certain  animal  principles,  and  a prop(»- 
tion  of  saline  constituents.  The  chief  and 
most  characteristic  ingredient  is  a peculiar 
j)rinciple  called  urea,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
upon  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
probably,  as  Dr.  Prout  suggests,  from  its 
albuminous  matter ; when  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys  is  suppressed,  this  urea  remains 
and  accumulates  in  the  system,  on  which  it 
acts  as  a poison,  causing  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  functional  derangements,  and  some- 
times symptoms  as  of  narcotic^  poisoning. 
With  some  the  theory  is  that  this  Urea  is  a 
product  formed  by  the  used-up  tissues  of 
the  body  ; about  ^ an  ounce  on  an  average 
is  excreted  in  the  Urine  of  an  adult  in  24 
hours ; where  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  the 
proportion  is  much  larger,  which  favours 
such  a supposition.  Uric  or  Lythic  acid 
is  another  peculuir  constituent  of  Urine ; 
when  in  excess,  it  is  deposited  in  the  blad- 
der, constituting  the  sand  or  gravel  with 
which  so  many  persons  are  alTccted.  (See 
Calculus,  Gravel),  In  conibination  with 
Ammonia,  the  Urea  forms  Lithate  or  Urate 
of  Ammonia. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  Urine  was 
a kind  of  extract  of  animal  substances,  a 
true  lixivium,  wherein  everything  infused 
in  the  animal  econon^  was  washed  away ; 
hence  they  called  it  Lotium  . And  true  it 


is,  that  we  find  in  the  Urine  a great  deal  ol 
what  we  may  well  consider  to  be  waste  or 
refuse  animal  matter,  besides  various  earthy 
salts,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  all 
of  which  arc  derivable  from  the  blood ; with 
these  are  combined  muriatic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphuric  acids.  A healthy  man  se- 
cretes in  the  24  hours  from  35  to  40  ounces 
of  Uiine,  containing,  it  may  be,  from  600  to 
700  grains  of  solid  matter;  all  of  which, 
with  the  fluid  itself,  seems  to  be  excreta 
from  the  blood,  effete  matter,  which  if  not 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  would  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  vital  purposes.  This,  then, 
is  the  office  of  the  kidneys,  to  abstract  from 
the  blood  that  which  has  served  its  purpose 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  whose  rejection 
is  necessary  to  healthful  existence. 

The  Urine  of  a healthy  man  will  be  of 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  1-018,  unless 
there  is  some  obvious  cause  of  variation ; 
it  will  be  of  a pale  straw  colour,  quite 
transparent  when  fresh  and  warm,  and  but 
a little  cloudy  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
when  cool;  in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot 
weather  here,  the  gravity  is  increased,  be- 
cause so  much  fluid  passes  off  by  perspira- 
tion, that  the  Urine  is  secreted  more  from 
solids.  Again,  nervous  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  and  especially  hysterical  females, 
often  pass  large  quantities  of  pale  Urine  of  a 
low  specific  gravity ; with  them  perspiration 
is,  to  a great  extent,  checked,  and  therefore 
the  urinary  secretion  is  chiefly  from  fluids. 

The  chief  urinary  affections  are,  1,  Incon- 
tinenee  of  Urine,  which  is  the  involuntary 
flow  of  the  Urine  out  of  the  bladder ; 2, 
Retention  of  Urine,  an  inability,  total  cr 
partial,  to  expel  the  Urine  contained  in  the 
bladder ; 3,  Suppression  of  Urine,  which 
is  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  secreting 
power  of  the  kidneys ; 4,  Urinary  Abscess, 
which  is  an  extravasation  of  Urine,  which 
may  be  in  three  different  stages  ; either  the 
fluid  is  collected  in  a particular  pouch  or 
cavity,  or  it  may  be  widely  diffused  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  it  may  present  itself 
in  a purulent  form,  after  having  excited  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  the  parts 
among  which  it  is  situated. 

For  treatment  in  these  cases,  and  others 
in  which  the  urinary  organs  and  secretion 
are  involved,  (see  the  above  lieads,  and  also 
Bladder,  Kidneys,  Stranguary,  &c._,  &c). 

To  medicines  which  promote  a dischargo 
of  Urine,  the  name  Uretics  has  been  ap- 
plied ; such  are  Spirits  of  Nitre,  Turpen- 
tines, and  all  those  coming  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Diuretics  (which  see),  To  the 
elastic  bladders,  or  bottles,  worn  by  those 
afflicted  with  incontinence,  the  na7ue  Uri- 
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Hats  has  been  given  ; the}’  may  be  hatl 
made  of  India-rubber  and  otlier  collapsible 
in.ufiuils,  and  adjusted  to  the  parts,  so  as 
tn  cause  but  little  inconvenience  to  the 
^v carer.  An  instrument  used  for  testing 
tlie  specific  gravity  of  Urine  is  called  a 
Urinometer. 

Uhoplania.  Wandering  or  erratic 
nriiie-  An  affection  in  which  the  urine 
is  diverted  from  its  proper  course,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  salivary  glands,  the  stomach, 
the  ventricles  of  the  bi'ain,  or  other  cavities 
©f  the  body  (see  Urine). 

Ukticaria  (Latin  urtica^  a nettle).  Net- 
tle rash,  characterised  by  blains  or  wheals, 
similar  to  those  causeff  by  the  sting  of  the 
iiettle : they  are  divided  into  six  species — ■ 
U.  febrilis,  febrile  ; U.  evanida.,  evanes- 
cent; Z7.  stationary ; U.conferia^ 

confluent;  U.  subcutanea.^  sub-cutaneous; 
Ij  . tuherosa.  Tumid  Kettle  Rash  (which  see) . 

The  itching  or  burning  sensation  which 
accompanies  Nettle  Hash  and  some  other 
diseases  is  called  Uredo. 

The  act  of  whipping  a palsied  or  be- 
numbed limb  Avith  nettles,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  its  feeling,  is  called  Urtication. 

Uterus  (Greek  wjtcm,  the  womb).  From 
this  root  we  have  the  term  Utero-Gestation. 
See  Pregnancy^  also  Womb. 

UvA,  Latin  for  a grape  : hence  the  term 
Uva  passa,  a dried  grape,  or  Raisin  (which 
Bcc). 

UvaUrsi.  Arctostaphelus  Uva  Ur  si 
of  the  natural  order  Prieacece.,  a low  trailing 
shrub  found  in  all  mountainous  districts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New’  World  : the  leaves  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  astringent,  tonic,  and  diuretic; 
their  more  particular  action  appears  to  be 
cn  the  urinary  organs ; they  are  especially 
rich  in  tannic  acid,  containing  about  36  per 
cent.. ; they  are  chiefly  given  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  and  have  to  be 
continued  _ for  a considerable  time.  This 
medicine  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  com- 
bination with  Hyoscyamus,  in  which  com- 
bination it  is  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
irritation  from  the  presence  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder.  The  dose  of  the  Powdered 
Leaves  is  from  1 scruple  to  1 drachm  every 
three  or  four  hours ; of  the  Extract  from  5 
to  10  grains,  as  a tonic;  of  the  Decoction 
from  1 to  2 ounces.  This  is  made  by  boiling 
1 ounpe  of  the  leaves  in  1|  pint  of  water  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a pint  Dr.  Copeland  orders 
an  Infusion  of  this  plant  with  astringents  in 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  &c. 

Uvula  (diminutive  of  uva).  The  pen- 
dulous body  which  hangs  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is  subject  to 


several  kinds  of  enlargement,  in  Avhich  it 
becomes  both  longer  and  more  bulky  than 
natuial,  or  is  simply  elongated.  Under 
these  diseased  conditions,  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome in  deglutition,  asAvell  as  in  speak- 
ing ; it  causes  a disagreeable  tickling  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  with  an  inclination 
to  retch,  and  an  irritating  and  anuoyiug 
cough.  When  things  have  reached  this 
pass,  medicines  are  often  of  no  avail,  and 
the  only  resource  is  to  remove  a portion  of 
the  uvula,  which  must  be  done  by  a sur- 
geon. Before,  however,  excision  is  resorted 
to,  and  indeed  before  the  Uvula  increases 
so  much  as  to  render  this  necessary,  astrin- 
gent gargles  and  applications  should  bo 
tried,  similar  to  those  recommended  for  en- 
larged Tonsils  (which  see). 

A small  tubercle  situated  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  called  Uvula  vesiceB. 

Vaccination  (Latin  vacca.,  a cow).  Under 
the  heads  of  Cow  Pock  and  Inoculation  we 
have  already  made  some  remarks  upon  this 
subject ; a few  more  observations  will  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  it  sufficiently  for  our 
present  purpose.  Assured  of  the  manifest 
advantages  conferred  on  mankind  by  Dr. 
Jennei’’s  discovery,  the  legislature  oi  this 
country  has  Avisely  enacted  that  every  child 
shall  be  vaccinated  within  three  montha 
from  its  birth,  and  duly  qualified  persons 
are  appointed  in  every  locality  to  perform 
this  duty,  usually  they  are  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Poor  LaAv  Unions,  who  have  a 
certain  fee  for  each  Vaccination,  so  that  any 
poor  person  Avho  takes  her  child  can  have  it 
done  gratuitously.  In  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  lower  classes  there  is  a great  preju- 
dice against  this  operation,  and  they  Avill 
often  risk  the  legal  punishment,  due  to  them 
for  evading  the  laAV,  rather  than  submit 
their  children  to  it ; but  if  they  Avere  better 
informed,  they  Avould  not  so  act.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  comparatiA’ely  in- 
noxious character  of  cow  pock,  and  that  it 
does  protect  the  system,  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, against  the  infection  of  small-pox,  is 
equally  certain.  Those  who  do  take  the 
latter,  after  a successful  inooulation  Avith 
the  former,  ahvavs  have  it  in  a less  aggra- 
rated  foi’m,  than  those  Avho  have  not  beta 
thus  protected ; Ave  say  alw'ays,  for  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  indeed,  very 
few.  The  several  circumstances  necessary 
to  observe  the  full  benefit  of  Vaccination  are 
these:  1st,  The  subject  must  be  quite  free 
from  fever,  or  any  eruptive  disease;  2d, 
The  lymph  employed  must  be  taken  from 
common  coav  pock  vesicle  Avhich  is  going 
through  its  regular  distinctive  stages ; 3^ 
Ihe  lymph  must  be  taken  at  the  right 
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p«rio<i,  that  is,  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
days;  after  the  latter  time,  the  lymph 
becomes  so  changed  in  its  character,  as  to 
become  useless,  if  not  absolutely  noxious. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  suflicient  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  this  condition,  hence 
there  is  either  a failure,  or  it  results  in 
producing  eruptive  disease  in  the  child, 
and  strengthening  of  the  prejudice  before 
alluded  to  in  the  parents. 

It  is  always  best  to  Vaccinate  with  virus 
taken  fresh  from  the  arm  ; but  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  small  ivory  points  may  be 
dipped  in  the  pustule,  and  the  matter  suf- 
fered to  dry  on  them  ; or  some  of  the  virus 
may  be  kept  between  two  pieces  of  glass ; 
both  this  and  the  points  require  to  be  kept 
excluded  from  the  air ; the  latter  had  better 
be  put  into  a small,  well-corked,  or  stopped 
bottle. 

Sometimes  the  scabs  which  come  from 
the  vesicle  are  preserved  in  a well-stopped 
phial,  but  there  is  great  uncertainty  about 
the  action  of  the  virus  taken  from  them. 
For  vaccinating,  the  surgeon  having  covered 
his  lancets  with  virus,  makes  a slight 
puncture  in  the  up]>er  part  of  the  arm 
of  the  child,  just  sulficicnt  to  draw  a very 
little  blood  ; he  then,  by  moving  his  lancet 
backwards  and  forward:^,  clears  it  of  virus, 
which  he  leaves  in  the  puncture,  from 
thence  it  is  taken  up  by  tlie  absorbents,  and 
conveyed  into  tlic  circulation,  through 
which  it  acts  on  the  whole  system.  If  ivory 
points  have  to  be  used,  with  the  virus  dried 
on  them,  one  of  them  must  be  inserted  into 
each  puncture  made  by  the  lancet,  and  in 
like  manner  moved  about  until  it  is  cleared. 
When  the  diied  virus  is  taken  from  a scab 
or  piece  of  glass,  a drop  or  two  of  water  will 
require  to  be  added  to  the  virus  to  moisten 
it,  so  that  it  (;an  be  taken  up  on  the  points 
of  the  lancets.  Should  the  operation  have 
been  successful,  small  red  spots  will  appear 
on  the  arm  round  about  where  it  was  punc- 
tured, on  the  second  or  third  day ; these 
become  gradually  larger,  and  on  or  about 
the  fifth  day,  circular  vesicles  are  formed  ; 
they  at  first  are  of  a pearly  colour,  being 
nearly  filled  with  a transparent  fluid  which 
is  contained  in  small  cells.  On  the  sixth  or 
seventh  days,  the  vesicles,  which  have  still 
gone  on  increasing,  become  somewhat  de- 
liresscd  in  the  centre.  On  or  about  the 
eighth  day  they  have  gained  their  full  mag- 
nitude. in  the  course  of  a few  hours  from 
this  a rose-coloured  margin  begins  to  be 
perceived  ; this  is  called  the  Areola  (wdiich 
see)  ; it  spreads  to  a considerable  distance 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  when 
the  part  is  tender  and  painful  from  the 


thinness  of  the  skin.  Then  the  colouf 
deepens  to  a purple;  then  fades,  leaving 
the  vesicle  broad,  and  surrounded  with  a 
kind  of  brown  crust ; this  changes  to  black, 
w'hich  is  detached  or  falls  off,  about  the 
twentieth  day,  leaving  a cicatrix,  wdiich 
should  be  of  moderate  size,  slightly  de- 
pressed, and  marked  with  indentations  and 
radiations,  corresponding,  it  is  presumed,  to 
the  cells  of  the  vesicles.  Until  about  the 
eighth  day  after  Vaccination,  no  constitu- 
tional effects  are  observed ; then  a slight 
fever  sets  in,  which  may,  perhaps,  last  two 
or  three  days  ; this  is  satisfactory,  as  indi- 
cating that  the  virus  has  thoroughly  affected 
the  system ; tliis,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
secondary  fever  of  small-pox,  is  often  so 
trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 

The  general  health  of  children  is  but 
slightly  affected  as  a rule,  although  the 
extent  of  the  areola  and  abundant  forma- 
tion of  lymph  shows  that  the  desired  effect 
is  produced  ; it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
papulous  eruption  comes  out  on  the  body  of 
a child  after  Vaccination,  causing  great 
alarm  to  the  parents,  'who  fear  an  attack  of 
small-pox ; but  this  is  merely  an  evidence 
of  fulness  of  habit  and  delicacy  of  skin ; and 
that  the  cov/-pock  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
the  system.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the 
child  some  slight  aperient  on  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  after  Vaccina- 
tion, and  to  repeat  it  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  a couple  of  days  or  so. 
Uhubarb  and  Magnesia  will  do  as  well  as 
anything. 

It  is  usual  in  performing  this  operation  to 
make  three  punctures  in  the  arm,  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  vesicles 
are  not  likely  to  run  together ; frequently 
not  more  than  two,  sometimes  one  of  these, 
will  become  a vesicle,  and  produce  lymph; 
it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  for  a patient  to 
enter  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  London, 
who  has  been  Vaccinated,  with  more  than 
one  cicatrix  in  the  arm,  showing  that  it 
requires  more  than  this  to  impregnate  the 
system  sufficiently  with  the  Vaccine  disease. 
To  ascertain  whether  this  has  been  effectu- 
ally done,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a second 
Vaccination  should  be  performed,  on  about 
the  fifth  day  after  the  first,  when,  if  the 
constitution  has  been  sufficiently  affected,  a 
second  vesicle  will  arise  which  will  present 
much  the  same  appearances  as  the  first,  but 
will  go  through  its  changes  more  quickly, 
so  as  to  be  at  its  height  at  the  same  time  as 
the  one  previously  formed. 

Vaccine  Matter.  Is  generally  procured 
by  puncturing  the  pustule  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  and  drying  the  virus  which 
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Ptudes  on  bone  points  or  pieces  of  glass; 
these  may  be  sent  to  any  distance  if  pro- 
erly  protected  from  injury;  it  is  best  to 
eep  the  points  in  a bottle  closely  sealed. 
AVhen  required  for  use  they  should  be  moist- 
ened with  a little  water.  It  is  best  not  to 
trust  to  matter  which  lias  been  kept  long. 
Some  which  is  fresh  and  good  can  always  be 
obtained  through  the  post  from  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  London,  free  of 
charge,  exc^t  the  postage. 

_ Vagina  (Latin  for  a sheath.)  The  name 
given  to  the  canal  leading  to  the  exterior 
oritice  of  the  utenis  or  womb.  See  Gene- 
ration. 

Valeiitan.  The  root  of  the  Valeriana 
Officinalis.,  of  the  natural  order  Valerian- 
acece,  is  used  medicinally  on  account  of  its 
antispasmodic  properties;  it  has  a strong 
and  peculiar  odour,  to  most  persons  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  but  to  cats  very  attrac- 
tive, and  even,  it  is  said,  intoxicating.  Its 


action  is  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
and  it  is  found  useful  in  dyspnoea,  dyspepsia, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia;  it  also 
aots  as  a vermifuge.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  due  to  a peculiar  volatile  oil,  which 
contains  Valerianic  acid.  Various  Valeri- 
anates are  formed  by  this  acid,  combining  its 
peculiar'antispasmodic  nroperties  with  those 
of  the  bases  with  which  it  is  united  ; thus 
we  have  Valerianate  of  Quinine,  of  Iron, 
Zinc,  &c. 

The  dose  of  Powdered  Valerian  Root  is 
from  to  a drachm  ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 


to  2 ounces  ; of  the  Simple  and  Compound 
Tinctures,  from  1 to  2 drachms. 

'J'hc  small-flowered  Marsh  Valerian  {V, 
Falustris)  possesses  the  properties  of  tha 


above  species,  but  in  an  inferior  degree  : iv 
is  found  in  most  boggy  plates. 

Valetudinarian  (Latin  valetudo, 
health).  One  who  is  weakly,  sickljq  or 
out  of  Health  (■which  see),  and  Sickness. 

Valley  (Latin  vallis).  The  name  of  a 
depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in  which  is 
lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Valve  (Latin  valva^  folding  door).  A 
close  lid  afiixed  to  a tube  or  opening  in 
some  vessel  by  means  of  a hinge,  or  other 
moveable  joint,  and  which  can  be  opened 
only  in  one  direction  : hence  a valve  is  a 
membrane  which  prevents  the  return  of 
fluid  in  the  blood  vessels  and  absorbents  ; a 
mechanical  agent  connected  with  the  circu- 
lating  system.  The  valves  of  the  Heart 
are  the  Fustacian,  the  Tricuspid,  and  the 
Mitral;  those  of  the  Aorta  are  three  in 
number,  termed  from  their  shape  Sigmoid, 
or  Semilunar;  those  of  the  Pulmonary 
Arterv  are  also  three,  similarly  named  to 
the  above ; those  of  the  veins  are,  like  tlie 
two  last,  half-moon  shaped  folds  of  the  inner 
membrane  : they  are  somewhat  numerous 
occurring  in  the  veins  of  the  head,  trunk’ 
and  limbs;  they  are  single,  in  fours,  or 
sometimes  three  together.  See  Arteries 
Heart,  Veins.  ’ 

Valvula  (diminutive  of  valve).  The 
name  of  a lamina  which  ascends  behind  the 
tubercula  quadragemina,  towards  the  cere- 
bellum ; and  Valvuloe  conniventes,  the 
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name  of  the  numerous  folds  observed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum. 

Vanilla.  The  fruit  of  the  Vanilla 
Aromatica^  or  V.  Planifolia^  a parasitical 
plant,  a native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a strong, 
peculiar,  and  agreeable  odour,  a warm  aro- 
matic, and  sweetish  taste ; it  appears  to 
contain  benzoic  acid.  It  is  used  by  per- 
fumers, rectifiers,  and  distillers,  but  is 
principally  employed  in  llavouring  sherbets, 
pastry,  creams,  and  other  dishes  of  the  kind, 
but  chiefly  chocolate,  to  which  it  imparts 
sweetness  and  a delicate  flavour  , it  is  said 
to  assist  the  digestion,  and  to  restore  the 
impaired  gastric  forces  ; thus  it  strengthens 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  heart,  gives 
vigour  and  activity  to  the  brain  and  the 
mental  powers ; therefore  it  is  recommended 
to  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  persons. 

Vanilla  Claviculata,  a native  of  the 
AVest  Indies,  possessing  a bitter  taste  and 
agreeable  odour,  is  employed  by  the  natives 
as  an  anti-syphilitic,  and  the  juice  as  a 
vulnerary, 

Vapour  (Latin  vapor,  probably  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  depart  or  tly  otf).  Any 
liquid  expanded  into  an  clastic  or  gaseous 
fluid  by  means  of  heat ; it  diflers  from  gas 
in  its  want  of  permanency,  for  it  returns  to 
a fluid  state  when  exposed  to  a diminished 
temperature.  The  process  of  drawing  off 
moisture  by  means  of  heat  is  termed  Eva- 
poration. Hypochondriacal  maladies,  me- 
lancholy, spleen,  »fec.,  are  sometimes  called 
Vajyours,  as  are  fogs  and  emanations  from 
most  marshy  places. 

The  application  of  steam  or  vapour  to 
the  body  in  a close  place,  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  by  which  this  is  effected,  is 
termed  a Vapour  Bath.  See  Baths,  also 
Inhalation. 

Varec.  The  Fr*ench  name  for  burnt  sea 
weed.  See  Kelp. 

Varex  (Latin  variiis,  unequal),  a kind 
of  knotty,  unequal,  dark-coloured  swelling, 
arising  from  a morbid  dilation  of  veins,  er- 
as it  is  called  a varicose  condition  thereof; 
it  is  marked  by  an  uneven  tumour  in  the 
vein  which  distinctly  pulsates  ; see  Veins. 

Varicella  (Latin  varius,  changeable). 
The  scientific  name  for  Chicken  Pock  (which 
see) . It  was  formerly  described  utrder  the 
name  of  crystalli,  from  the  white  shining- 
appearance  of  the  vesicles ; the  species  are 
V.  lentiformis,  V.  coniformis,  and  V, 
lohularis ; Lenticular,  Conoidal,  and  Glo- 
ular  Varicella,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
Railed  Hives. 

Variocele  (Latin  varex,  a distended . 


vein,  and  Greek  kele,  a tumour).  An  eil» 
largoment  and  distension  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  scrotum  ; a varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  veins  is  called  Cir- 
soccle  (which  see). 

Variola  (Latin  varius).  An  eruption 
of  pustules  which  suppurate  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  day,  commonly  called  Small 
Pox,  (which  see).  This  term  is  sometimes 
understood  to  include  Cow-Pox  and  Chicken 
Pox  also.  Diseases  which  resemble  Variola 
are  termed  Varioloid  Diseases. 

Varus  (Latin  for  a speck,  or  spot).  A 
pimply  eruption,  of  Avhich  there  are  two 
varieties,  viz.,  V.  simplex,  and  V.  punc- 
tatus,  the  first  being  simple  pimple,  with  a 
broad  base,  bright  red  colour,  and  solid  ; the 
second  is  sometimes  called  maggot  pimple  ; 
it  is  tipped  with  a black  s]>ot,  and  dis- 
charges, on  pressure,  a grub-like  concretion 
of  mucus,  like  a maggot,  if  it  be  not  really 
one,  as  some  believe ; see  Sebaceous. 

Vas  (Latin  for  a vessel,  plural  vasa)  hence 
we  have  Vas  deferens  the  large  excretory 
duct  of  the  testes,  Vasa  hrevia,  short 
branches  passing  from  the  division  of  the 
splenic  artery,  and  distributed  to  the  large 
extremities  of  the  stomach ; Vasa  infe- 
rentia,  absorbent  vessels  which  convey 
fluids  into  the  glands.  Vasa  efferentia, 
absorbent  vessels  which  convey  fluids  away 
from  the  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct, 
Vasa  seminalia,  very  minute  tubes,  con- 
stituting the  parenchyma  of  the  testes. 
Vasa  vasorum,  very  minute  nutrient  ves- 
sels, which  supply  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Vasa  preeparantia , a term  applied  by  old 
physiologists  to  the  corpus  pyramidale,  and 
the  spermatic  artery,  from  their  tortuosity 
and  tendril-like  form ; they  supposed  that 
the  blood  here  began  to  be  changed  into  se- 
men. Vasa  voriicosa,  the  external  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  being  disposed  like  stars,  have 
been  so  named. 

Vascular  System  (Latin  vascularis,  from 
vas,  a vessel).  That  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels,  such 
as  the  Arteries,  Ijymphatics,  Veins  (which 
sec). 

Veal.  This  is  an  indigestible  meat, 
which  if  eaten  at  all  by  invalids,  should  be 
hashed  or  stewed  : the  broth  made  from  it, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  which 
it  contains,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  and  suits  weak  stomachs 
remarkably  well , if  it  be  freed  from  fat, 
thickened  with  pearl  barley,  and  flavoured 
with  a little  lemon  peel,  it  makes  a most 
agreeable  and  strengthening  kind  of  food. 
As  generally  taken,  roasted,  with  a quantity 
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of  melted  butter,  it  is  suited  only  for  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  persons,  scarcely, 
indeed,  for  them.  An  eruption  of  spots, 
giving  a veal-like  appearance  to  the  skin, 
is  termed  veal  skin.  See  Skin  Diseases, 
Vitiligo. 

Vegetables.  Some  there  are  who  con- 
tend that  these  should  constitute  man’s  only 
diet  y but  we  have  not  yet  seen  sufBcient 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  opinion; 
on  the  contraiT,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
human  system  can  scarcely  be  properly 
built  up  and  nourished  without  a due  sup- 
ply of  animal  food,  and  that  man  was 
meant  to  eat  this  kind  of  food  appears  plain 
from  the  structure  of  his  teeth,  and  the  in- 
stinctive desire  which  he  has  for  it. 

. B}’’  the  term  Vegetables,  we  generally  un- 
derstand those  edible  products  of  vegetation 
which  are  not  comprised  under  bread,  corn, 
nor  fruits;  they  are  useful  for  the  large 
quantity  of  saline  ingredients  which  they 
contain,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
nutritious,  but  by  weak  stomachs  they  arc 
not  so  easily  digested,  as  properly^  cooked 
tender  meat,  and  bread,  which  articles  of 
diet  more  nearly  resemble  the  composition 
of  the  human  hody,  and  therefore  require 
a less  complicated  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  than  Vegetables,  for  whose 
articular  qualities  sec  such  heads  as  Cub- 
age, Dotatoe,  Turnip,  &c. 

Veins.  These  are  the  vessels  which  re- 
turn the  blood  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 
after  it  has  been  circulated  by  the  arteries 
through  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 
They  are  much  thinner  in  substance  than 
the  arteries,  so  that  when  emptied  of  their 
blood,  they  arc  flattened  and  collapsed. 
Under  the”  herd  of  Circulation  we  have 
already  explained  the  ditference  between 
the  offices  performed  by  the  systemic  and 
the  pulmonary  Veins,  the  former  of  which 
convey  the  dark -coloured  and  impure,  or 
venous  blood,  from  the  capillary  system  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ; and  the  lat- 
ter transmit  the  vital  blood,  after  it  has 
been  oxygenated  by  contact  with  air,  in  the 
lungs,  from  thence  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
Heart  (which  see). 

Arteries,  then,  we  may  understand,  are 
the  channels  through  which  blood  passes 
from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body ; Veins,  those  by  which  it  returns  to 
that  organ,  and  to  the  lungs,  to  be  purified, 
and  again  rendered  fit  for  its  vital  purposes. 
These  two  different  channels  of  circulation 
do  not  communicate  directly  with  each 
other,  but  are  connected  by  the  minute 
branches  which  they  each  throw  out,  and 
which  are  called  Capillaries  (which  see) ; 


these  ramify  all  through  the  exticmitics,  and 
all  over  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  conveying 
arterial,  and  taking  up  venous  blood,  which 
is  passed  into  the  smaller  veins,  thence  into 
the  larger,  and  so  proceeds  upward  to  the 
great  fountain  from  which  it  set  out,  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  accessions  from  the 
tributary  Veins  which  pour  into  the  main 
channels  on  every  side.  Thus,  as  'Wilson 
tolls  us,  “ The  Veins  commence  by  minute 
radicles  in  the  capillaries,  which  are  every- 
where distributed  through  the  texture  of 
the  body,  and  converge  to  constitute  larger 
and  larger  branches,  till  they  communicate 
in  the  main  trunks  which  convey  the  venous 
blood  directly  to  the  heart.  In  diameter 
they  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and,  like 
these  vessels,  their  combined  area  would 
constitute  a hollow  cone,  whereof  the  aj)cx 
is  placed  at  the  heart,  and  the  base  at  the 
surface  of  the  body.”  It  follows  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  blood,  on  returning 
to  the  heart,  is  passing  from  a larger  to  a 
smaller  channel,  and  therefore  that  it  in- 
creases in  rapidity  during  its  course.  Veins 
admit  of  a threefold  division,  into  Super- 
ficial, Deep,  and  Sinuses. 

Superfeial  Veins  return  the  blood  from 
the  integument  and  superficial  structures, 
and  take  their  course  between  the  layers  of 
the  upper  fascia.  They  then  pierce  the  deep 
fascia,  in  the  most  convenient  and  protected 
situation,  and  terminate  in  the 

Deep  Veins,  which  are  situated  among 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  body,  and 
generally  in  close  proximity  v.uth  arteries; 
in  the  limbs  they  are  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  these  vessels;  these  return  the 
blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  deep 
tissues. 

Sinuses  differ  from  these  Veins  in  their 
structure,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  distri- 
bution, being  confined  to  special  organs,  and 
situated  within  their  substances.  The  prin- 
cipal venous  sinuses  are  those  of  the  dura 
mater,  diploe,  cancellus  structure  of  bones, 
and  uterus. 

Veins,  like  arteries,  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  external,  middle,  and  internal.  The 
external  coat  is  the  thickest,  increasing  in 
degree  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  one, 
the  former  gradually  diminishing  until  it 
is  lost  altogether,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  one  coat  in  the  capillary.  In  the 
middle,  or  contractile  coat,  which  is  thinner 
but  finer  than  the  outer,  the  chief  remark- 
able feature  is  the  presence  of  longitudinal 
as  well  as  transverse  fibres,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  closely  retioulated  clastic  tissue, 
occurring  in  layers,  and  alternating  with 
the  circular  layers,  composed  of  smooth, 
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jnusciilar  fibres,  interspersed  with  ai’colar 
tissue,  and  fine  elastic  fibres.  The  internal 
coat,  stronger  than  that  of  the  arteries,  is 
composed  of  an  epithelium  and  an  elastic 
membrane,  between  Avhich  is  situated  a 
striated  nuclear  lamella. 

These  membranes  and  tissues  undergo 
considerable  changes  and  moclibcatioiis,  in 
accordance  with  the  size  and  necessary 
strength  of  the  Veins,  which  more  fre- 
quently communicate  with  each  other  than 
do  the  arteries  ; these  unions  are  called  i?20s- 
culations,  and  their  object  is  evidently  to 
obviate  the  obstructions  to  which  Veins  are 
particularly  liable,  from  the  thinness  of  their 
coats,  and  their  inability  to  overcome  much 
impediment  by  the  force  of  theV  current. 

One  very  remarkable  featuiv  'f  Veins  is 
their  numerous  valves,  which  are  composed 
of  a thin  stratum  of  nucleated  areolar  tissue 
mingled  with  fine  elastic  fibres,  and  coated 
on  the  two  surfaces  with  fine  elongated 
colls  ; the  segments,  or  tlaps,  of  these  valves 
are  semi-luuar  in  form,  and  arranged  in 
pairs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  gene- 
rally, but  soinctimcs  there  is  a single  flap 
which  has  a spiral  direction,  and  occasionally 
there  are  throe.  The  free  border  of  the 
valvular  flaps  is  concave,  and  directly  for- 
wards, so  that  while  the  current  of  blood 
is  permitted  to  flow  freely  towmrds  the 
heart,  the  valves  are  distended  and  the 
current  intercepted,  if  the  stream  from 
fulness  of  the  Veins  above,  or  other  causes, 
should  turn  back.  When  we  consider  that 
the  course  of  the  venous  current  is  upward, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
we  shall  see  at  once  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
arrangement.  At  Vol.  I.,  p.  36'’),  will  be 
found  a cut  of  a valve  of  the  heait, 
which  wall  give  a good  idea  of  the  general 
conformation  of  those  of  the  Veins ; in  those 
of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  deeper 
ones,  they  are  most  numerous  ; in  the  portal 
and  cerebral,  and  very  small  veins,  and 
those  of  the  viscera,  they  are  generally  ab- 
sent, and  altogether  so  in  the  large  trunks. 

Our  readers  may  now  perhaps  understand 
\yhy  in  Bleeding  (which  see)  a bandage  is 
tied  round  the  arm  above  the  spot  where  the 
Vein  is  to  be  opened.  Were  the  llowof  venous 
blood  downward  from  the  heart,  this  would 
to  n certain  extent  prevent  its  reaching  the 
point  of  egress;  but  being  upward,  the  ob- 
struction above  that  point,  arreSv  and  causes 
it  to  seek  an  outlet,  wliich  it  finds  in  the 
opening  made  by  the  lancet ; it  also  gives 
greater  prominence  to  the  Vein,  and  renders 
it  more  obvious  to  the  operator.  We  may 
learn  from  this  that,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
vow  of  blood  from  an  artery,  we  must  apply 


pressure  between  the  bleeding  point  and  tha 
heart,  or  trunk  of  the  body ; to  arrest  the 
flow  from  a Vein  the  reverse  must  be  done. 
We  may  distinguish  the  venous  from  the 
arterial  blood,  by  the  dark  colour,  and 
even  flow  of  the  former,  and  the  bright  red 
tint,  and  jerking  mode  of  egress,  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  artery  pulsates;  the  Vein  does 
not  (see  Arteries). 

dhe  Latin  for  Vein  is  Vena:  hence  the 
designations  applied  to  the  principal  ones, 
such  as  J ena  Cava  Superior,  ox  I) escendens, 
and  V.  C.  Inferior  or  Ascendens,  the  grand 
trunk  which  transmits  the  blood  from  the 
head,  neck,  upper  extremities,  and  part  of 
the  thorax  to  the  heart ; and  that  which 
extends  from  the  articulation  of  the  4th  and 
5th  lumbar  vertebr®  to  the  right  auricle  of 
that  organ;  V.  Ported,  the  large  trunk  which 
extends  along  the  groove  of  the  liver ; and 
V.  Arteriosa,  f\\G  Portal  Vein,  so  called 
because  it  ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  con- 
veys blood  for  seci’ction ; also  V.  Basilica, 
the  Koyal,  or  lai’ge  Vein  of  the  arm,  and  V. 
Median,  a branch  of  which  is  generally 
o]^cnedmVenesection,  ox  Bleeding.  It  would 
answer  no  good  end  to  particularize  more  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  members  of  the  venous 
system ; they  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
numerous. 

Inflammation  of  the  Veins  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  affections  with  Avhich  the 
surgeon  has  to  contend ; it  nr  ay  be  caused 
by  a wound,  or  by  the  inflammation  spread- 
ing from  the  subjacent  tissues ; in  this  we 
have  a red  and  angry  appearance  of  the  part 
about  the  vessel,  which  is  hard  and  painful. 
The  application  of  warm  fomentations,  with 
constitutional  treatment,  as  recommended 
under  the  head  Inflammation,  must  be  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  this  case,  wliich  should 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  care 
of  a medical  man. 

Varicose  Veins  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
legs  of  stout  elderly  females,  and  may  be 
met  with  in  those  of  all  ages,  and  both 
sexes.  In  this  affection  there  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels,  which  stand  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  limb,  like  cords,  like  which 
too,  they  often  assume  a knotted  appearance. 
This  afiection  may  be  attributed  to  obliter- 
ation, or  deficient  action  of  the  valves  of  the 
Veins  of  the  leg,  or  some  other  cause  ol 
obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood  upward, 
through  those  of  the  abdomen.  Pregnancy, 
habitual  costiveness,  liver  disease,  abdominal 
tumours,  may  be  all  mentioned  as  exciting 
causes.  The  pressure  of  a truss,  or  belt  also, 
or  of  garters  too  tightly  tied,  may  bring  on 
this  varicose  condition  of  the  Veins,  especi- 
ally in  persons  whose  occupation  necessitates 
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much  standing.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  a scratch,  or  contusion  of  the  swollen 
>art,  or  a wound  maybe  produced,  which  is 
ikely  to  result  in  an  ulcer  very  difficult  to 
leal.  The  part  should  be  supported  and 
protected  by  a bandage,  or  elastic  stocking; 
if  the  former,  it  should  be  very  carefully 
and  evenly  applied,  as  described  under  the 
Bandages  (see  vol.  I.,  p.  76),  but  a well 
fitting  stocking  of  elastic  web  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient. 

Vell'm  (Latin  for  a Veil)'.  Hence  V. 
interpositum  and  V.  palati;  the  1st  being 
a vascular  membrane  which  connects  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain;  and  the 
2nd,  the  partition  which  separates  the  mouth 
from  the  palate ; it  is  commonly  called  the 
soft  Palate  (which  s^e). 

Venereal  Disease.  See  Syphilis,  &c. 

Venison.  The  flesh  of  the  deer.  This, 
like  that  of  other  wild  and  hunted  animals, 
is  easy  of  digestion ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  letting  it  hang  a 
long  time  before  cooking  renders  it  more 
so.  According  to  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  com- 
piled a table  of  the  digestibility  of  various 
articles  of  food.  Venison  steak  occupies  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  while  beef-steak  requires  three 
hours. 

Ventricle  (Latin  dim.  of  ventor,  the 
stomach.  A terra  applied,  1st,  to  four  cavi- 
ties of  the  Brain;  2nd,  to  two  cavities  of 
the  Heart  (which  also  see),  and  Circulation. 

Ventriloquism  (Latin  ventor  and  lo- 
quor  io  speak).  Speaking  as  it  were  from 
the  stomach  ; that  the  Ventriloquist  really 
did  this,  and  not,  as  is  the  fact,  from  the 
throat,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved. The  art  is  said  to  consist  in  first 
drawing  a long  breath,  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  air,  and  then  employing,  during  expi- 
ration, such  organs  of  voice  as  can  be  moved 
with  as  little  movement  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
and  cheeks,  as  is  compatible  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words  or  sounds. 

Ver ATRIA.  The  alkaloid  discovered  in 
the  Veratrium  Album  or  White  Hellebore 
(which  see) ; also  in  Sabadilla  (which  also 
see).  In  the  Meadow  Saffron  {Colchicwn 
Autumnale)  this  substance  appears  also  to 
exist  in  combination  with  gallic  acid. 

Veratria  is  a deadly  poison ; it  acts  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  sometimes 
given  in  rheumatism,  and  as  a stomachic  in 
nervotis  affections,  in  dosfs  of  from  to  ^ 
of  a grain.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  an  external  irritant  in  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  affections;  the  form  of  applica- 
tion being  a liniment  or  ointment ; 2 grains 
to  1 drachm  of  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 


and  1 1 ounces  each  of  Spirit  of  Camphor  and 
Soap  Liniment,  is  a good  form  for  the  former ; 
and  4 grains,  dissolved  in  about  6 drops  of 
alcohol,  and  rubbed  down  with  \ an  ounce 
of  Lard,  for  the  latter.  This  has  been  found 
serviccaV<=‘  in  sciatica,  rubbed  in  every 
night  wiS.  horsehair  glove,  until  tingling 
is  produceti.  See  Hellebore. 

Verdigris  (French  verdc  green,  and  gns 
grey) ; applied,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
greyish  green  colour,  to  the  Diacetate  of 
Copper,  which  is  much  used  as  a pig- 
ment in  several  processes  of  the  chemical 
arts,  although  rarely  in  medicine.  Like 
all  preparations  of  copper,  it  is  highly  poi- 
sonous. It  is  this  which  forms  on  the 
surfaces  of  utensils  made  of  this  metal,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  any  acids,  and 
renders  them,  in  cookery,  very  dangerous, 
without  extreme  care.  See  Copper. 

Verjuice  (French  verjus,  literally  green 
juice).  An  acid  liquor,  obtained  from  crab 
apples,  sour  grapes,  &c.,  used  in  sauces, 
ragouts,  &c. ; and  also  in  astringent  poul- 
tices; for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  not 
superior  to  common  Vinegar,  (which  see), 
or  to  acetic,  or  pyroligneous  acid. 

Vermes  (Latin  for  a worm).  From  this 
term  we  have  Vermicelli  a kind  of  wheaten 
paste,  manufactured  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of 
long  slender  tubes,  or  threads,  and  so  named 
on  account  of  its  worm-like  appearance  ; it 
is  like  maccaroni  in  substance,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
larger  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Naples,  where 
they  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  are  used  in  this  country  for 
thickening  soups  and  made  dishes,  and  are 
served  up  with  cheese  and  seasoning  ; they 
are  only  unwholesome  in  so  far  as  the  cheese 
or  butter  make  them  so.  Vermiform 
(wormlike)  is  a term  applied  to  two  pro- 
cesses ol  he  brain.  Vermifuge  that  which 
expels  Worms  (which  see,  and  Antheh 
mintics).  Infestment  of  the  skin  by  para- 
sitic animalcules  is  called  Vermination. 

Veronica  or  Speedwell.  This,  one  of  the 
commonest  and  prettiest  of  the  wild  plants 
of  Britain,  is  the  Veronica  Oficinalis  of  bota- 
nists (fig.  1)  belonging  to  the  natural  ord<v 
Scrophuluriacece ; its  leaves  have  a slightly 
bitter,  warm,  and  astringent  taste  ; they  are 
supposed  to  contain  tannin,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  sudorific,  diuretic,  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  expectorant ; they  are,  how- 
ever, not  often  used  medicinally.  In 
Sweden  and  parts  of  Germany  they  have 
been  taken  as  a substitute  for  tea.  Several 
plants  of  this  genus  enjoyed  a good  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  former 
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times;  amoug  them  was  the  Ivy-leaved 


Fig.  1. 

Speedwell,  here  figured  (fig.  2).  Botanists 


'-all  it  \ cronicii  UcdcTccfolw  j it  is  common 


in  our  corn  fields,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
Ivy-leaved  Chickweed. 

Verruca  (Latin  for  a Wart,  which  see). 

Vertebra  (Latin  verto,  to  turn),  A bone 
of  the  spine,  so  named  from  its  turning  upon 
the  adjoining  one.  See  Spine. 

Vertigo  (Latin  vertix,  or  vortex,  a whirl- 
pool), Dizziness,  or  a fear  of  falling.  See 
Giddiness. 

Veru  Montanum  (Latin  for  a little  emi- 
nence) . _ Applied  to  such  in  the  urethra,  at 
the  termination  of  the  ductus  ejucalatorius : 
it  is  sometimes  called  Caput  Gallinaginis,  or 
the  Woodcock’s  head.  See  Urethra. 

Vervain.  The  Verbena  Officinalis,  of  the 
natural  order  Verhenacece,  a common  wild 
plant  in  this  country ; once  held  in  high 
reputation  for  medical,  and  even  magical 
virtues,  _ to  which  honour  it  has  little  real 
claim ; it  is  feebly  astringent,  and  is  some- 
times used  to  make  a collyrium,  said  to  be 
useful  in  infantile  ophthalmia. 

Vesania  (a  Latin  term  for  madness). 
Applied  by  Cullen  to  an  order  of  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  is  impaired  without 
stupor  or  fever.  See  Madness,  &c. 

Vesica  (Latin  for  a bladder).  A blister 
or  elevation  of  the  scarf  skin,  containing 
clear  fluid.  Several  eruptive  diseases  are 
of  this  form;  glass  pock  is  so,  and  cow  pock 
in  its  first  stage,  afterwards  it  becomes  pus- 
tular, From  this  root  we  have  Vesicula,  a 
little  bladder,  applied  to  the  vesiculce  semi- . 
nales,  two  small  reservoirs  situated  beneath 
the  bladder,  which  secrete  a peculiar  fluid  ; 
and  Vesicles  of  Naboth,  a name  given  to 
the  follicles  in  the  interior  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  sometimes  become  transpa- 
rent, and  filled  with  viscous  fluid. 

Vesicatorium,  or  Vesicatory a blister 
or_  epispastic,  produced  by  an  external  ap- 
plication. According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  acts, 
1st,  as  a derivative,  by  producing  a deriva- 
tion of  the  circulation  from  the  inflamed 
and  congested  vessels  of  the  neighbouring 
organs  to  the  blistering  surface ; 2nd,  as 
an  evacuant,  by  occasioning  an  effusion  of 
fluids,  at  fii'st  serous,  then  purulent]  3rd, 
as  a general  stimulant,  by  raising  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation  ; 4th,  as  an  antispasmodic, 
by  relieving  pain  through  the  medium  of 
continuous  sympathy.  See  Blister. 

Vestibule  (L^im  vestibuluni,  a threshold). 
A cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  so  named  from 
its  forming  an  entry  to  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canal.  See  Ear. 

Viability  (Latin  vivo,  to  live).  The 
state  of  a child  that  is  viable,  or  likely  to 
live.  This  is  a term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  applied  to  a new-born  iufant 
to  express  its  capability  of  sustaining  an  in- 
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depemlent  existence.  Hence,  when  a foetus 
is  suliiciently  developed  to  live,  it  is  said 
to  be  viable. 

Yibex  (Latin,  plural  vibices),  applied  to 
the  large  purple  spots  which  appear  under 
the  skin  in  certain  malignant  diseases. 

Vibrissa  (Latin  vibro,  to  quiver).  The 
hair  which  grows  in  the  nostrils ; see  Hair. 

Vidius.  The  name  of  a French  Medical 
Professor  who  was  ph5'sician  to  Francis 
1st,  and  in  compliment  to  whom  the  terms 
Videan  has  been  applied;  1st,  to  the 
foramen  pterygoideuni.,  a small  hole  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ; 2nd, 
the  pterygoid  artery ; 3rd,  a portion  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

ViGANi’s  Elixir,  an  old  name  for  the 
sweet  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  or  Spiritus  Ethenis 
Aromaticiis. 

Villus  (Latin  for  a soft  hair).  Hence, 
in  anatomy,  the  Villi  are  small  fibres,  re- 
sembling a covering  of  down,  or  the  pile  of 
relvct,  which  are  seen  in  the  internal  coat 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  is  called  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines  ; these  villosities 
as  they  termed,  arc  continually  covered 
with  mucus. 

Violet.  The  Viola  Odorata.,  of  the  na^ 
tural  order  Violacece,  is  too  well  known  to 
Deed  any  description  licre;  its  delightful 


fragrance  has  been  said  sometimes  to  cause 
convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  even  death 
but  this  is  an  absurdity.  That  the  perfume 
the  Violet  will  sometimes  have  a peculiai 
ffieot  upon  the  nerves  of  extremely  sen- 
sitive persons,  and' cause  faintness  and  gid- 
dinistf,  'h(  re  is  no  doubt,  but  this  elfet 


would  probably  be  produced  by  the  strong 
odour  of  any  other  flower,  acting  upon  a 
morbidly  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  Violet  flowers  are  used  medi- 
cinally on  account  of  their  demulcent  and 
mildly  laxative  properties ; in  large  doses 
they  are  emetic.  The  usual  form  of  pre- 
paration is  Syrup,  of  which  from  1 to  2 
drachms  may  be  given  to  infants  for  coughs 
and  tightness  of  the  chest.  Mixed  with 
Almond  Oil,  and  Syrup  of  Senna,  it  makes 
an  excellent  demulcent  and  aperient  medi- 
cine. The  root  of  the  Violet  is  emetic,  in 
doses  of  a drachm  and  upwards. 

A highly  poisonous  alkaloid  called  Violine 
has  been  extracted  from  all  parts  of  this 
plant ; it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  Emetin 
of  Ipecacuanha. 

Viper.  This  is  the  Vipera  Berm  of 
naturalists,  the  only  poisonous  leptile  in* 
digenous  to  this  country ; the  fat  of  it  wac 
formerly  in  high  repute  for  making  oint- 
ment, and  country  people  yet  often  ask  at 
the  druggists  for  Viper’s  Oil,  using  the  dive, 
or  any  other  oil  which  may  be  substituted 
for  it,  to  make,  combined  with  “Oil  of 
Brick,”  and  a variety  of  other  ingredients, 
a linament  for  rheumatic  affections,  spasms, 
&c.,  they  often  find,  too,  that  faith  and 
friction  together  do  wonders,  but  it  is  the 
fat  of  the  reptile  which  has  most  of  the 
credit.  Country  people  think,  too,  that  for 
the  venomous  bite  of  the  Viper,  or  adder, 
as  it  is  often  called,  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  the  creature’s  fat  rubbed  over  the 
wound;  that  any  fatty  matter  rubbed 
gently  and  persistently  into  the  bitten 
limb  in  this  case  is  beneficial  there  can 
be  no  doubt ; for  the  faintness  _ Avhich 
affects  those  who  have  met  with  this  acci- 
dent, repeated  small  doses  of  Brandy  should 
be  administered,  or  Sal  Volatile,  or  some 
other  stimulant,  to  rouse  the  system  to  re- 
pel the  torpidity  caused  by  the  poison; 
raustard  poultices  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs  and  the  spine, 
and  warm  poultices  to  the  limbs,  which 
will  probably  be  much  swollen,  and  very 
[)ainful.  Persons  have  died  from  the  eftects 
of  a Viper  bite,  but  this  has  not  often  hap- 
pened ; in  the  majority  of  cases  they  re- 
cover, if  proper  means  are  used. 

Virus  (Latin  for  poison,  probably  from 
the  same  root  as  vireo.  the  idea  being 
strength  to  overcome.)  This  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  active,  or  contagious  matter 
of  a pustule,  &c. ; in  the  language  of  pa- 
thology, any  matter  which  is  the  product  of 
i disease,  aud  is  capable  of  producing  that 
disease  in  a healthy  individual  by  mcana 
of  inoculation  or  absorption  through  the 
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cuticle,  IS  called  the  virus  of  that  disease, 
so  we  call  the  lymph  Avhich  is  used  to  ino- 
culate for  cow-pock  Vaccine  virus. 

\ IS  (Latin  for  force  or  power).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms — 1st,  Vis  a tergo^  force 
from  behind,  applied  to  the  force  commu- 
nicated from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to 
the  blood  in  the  arteries,  capillaries,  anc, 
veins  ; 2nd,  Vis  i?icrtice,  inertness,  or  the 
principle  of  inactivity,  by  Avhich  a body  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  of  rest  or  motion, 
unless  obliged  to  change  it  by  some  fresh 
impulse  derived  from  an  opposing  force 
(see  Inerita,)  3rd,  Vis  insita,  the  name 
given  to  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
tibro,  arising  from  the  action  of  a sti- 
mulus : some  have  called  this  Vis  vitalis, 
and  applied  the  term  Vis  nervea  to  the 
energy  or  power  oi  feeling  (see  Irrita- 
bihty) ; 4th,  Vis  nwdicatrix  naturcc.,  a 
power  supposed  by  Cullen  to  preside  over 
the  living  body,  and  to  possess  a faculty  of 
resisting  to  a certain  extent  the  effects  of 
disease ; 5ih,  Vis  rnortua,  that  property  by 
which  a muscle  contracts,  after  the  death  of 
the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  or  after 
haying  been  cut  from  the  living  body  ; 6th, 
Vis  vitiC,  the  natural  power  of  the  animal 
body  in  resisting  disease  and  preserving 
life. 

Viscus  (Latin  for  a bowel  or  intestine). 
The  plural  of  this  term  is  viscera,  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  entrails  or  intestines,  and 
indeed  to  ail  the  organs  which  lie  within 
the  thvorax  or  other  cavity  of  the  body, 
especially  the  Stomach  (which  see).  Hence 
any  diseases  which  affects  these  organs,  or 
aught  pertaining  to  them,  is  termed  Vis- 
ceral. The  Mistletoe,  a plant  formerly 
supposed  to  be  good  for  epilepsy,  and  the 
berries  of  which  are  made  into  the  sticky 
substance  called  bird-lime,  is  known  to 
botanists  as  Viscum  Album;  hence  anv 
substance^  which  is  glutinous,  sticky,  or 
adhesive  is  called  Viscid.^  or  Viscous;  such 
as  tar,  pitch,  balsams  and  fluid  resinous 
gums,  and  the  mucus  which  chokes  the 
bronchial  prrssages  in  some  conditions  of 
diseases. 

Visus  Formativus  (Latin  for  a forma- 
tive effort).  A principle  similar  to  gravita- 
tion, applied  by  Bluinenbach  to  organized 
matter,  by  virtue  of  which  principle,  every 
separate  organ  is  endowed,  as  soon  as  it  ac- 
quires structure,  with  n vita  propria,  or  pro- 
per life  of  its  own. 

Vision- (Latin  to  see).  The 

faculty  of  seeing,  or  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 

means  of  the  organs  of  Sight  (which  see, 
and  Egei.  ^ ’ 


ViTELLUs.  Latin  for  the  yolk  of  an  Eaa, 
(which  sec.) 

Vitiligo  (Latin  viiulus,  a calf.)  An  af- 
fection in  which  the  skin  presents  a veal- 
like appearance ; it  consists  of  white,  shining 
smooth  tubercles  about  the  ears,  neck,  and 
face,  terminating  without  suppuration.  Al- 
phos,  Leuce,  and  Meals  are  varieties  of  the 
disease,  which  deeply  affects  the  skin,  and 
subjacent  structures,  occasioning  a loss  of 
sensibility,  and  ultimately  of  vitality  in 
those  parts.  See  Shin  Diseases, 

Vitreous  Body  (Latin  vitrwn,  glass.) 
A transparent  mass,  resembling  melted 
glass,  occupying  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; it  is 
commonly  called  the  Vitreous  Humour. 

Vitriol  (Latin  vitrwn,  glass.)  This  term 
originally  denoted  almost  every  crystalline 
body  ; but  it  afterwards  came  to  have  a more 
restricted  application,  viz.,  to  Sulphuric 
Acid,  which  was  and  is  still  called  Oil  of 
Vitriol,_  and  the  Sulphates  of  Iron,  Copper, 
and  Zinc,  which  are  respectively  called 
Grreen,  Blue,  and  White  Vitriol.  The  term 
Vitrwn  is  applied  to  several  glassy  sub- 
stances, such  as  Glass  of  Antimony,  and  in 
the  prepar.'itioii  of  Tartar  Emetic. 

Voice  (Latin  vox.')  An  audible  noise  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  and  mouth  by  the  action 
of  certain  vocal  organs.  Most  animals  have 
the  power  of  producing  it,  but  few,  except 
man,  can  utter  articulate  viz.,  those 

of  which  several  conspire  together,  to  form  a 
system  of  sounds  or  words  expressive  of  ideas. 
The  infinite  varieties  of  sounds  heard  in 
the  human  voice  are  all  produced  by  certain 
modifications  of  movement  in  the  vocal 
organs,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Larynx 
(which  see.)  This  partakes  of  the  nature 
both  of  a wind  and  a stringed  instrument. 
A good  musical  voice  depends  chiefly  upon 
'Be  soundness  and  power  of  the  organs  of 
utterance,  and  of  hearing,  and  the  musical 
disposition,  and  is  distinguished  by  clearness 
of  intonation,  ease,  strength,  duration,  har- 
moniousness, and  fulness  of  the  sounds. 
Remarkable  changes  take  place  in  the  voi(;e 
under  some  citcumstances  of  disease ; thus 
in  decay  of  the  lungs  we  have  a deep  hol- 
low sound;  in  Asiatic  cholera,  a shrill 
■;reble ; in  croup  and  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  bronchial  passages,  a hoarse  kind  of 
crow,  often  with  a shrill  reverberation; 
and  sometimes  there  is  an  almost  total  loss 
of  voice.  See  Aphonia,  Croup,  &c. 

Volatility  (Latin  volo,  to  fly).  A pro- 
perty of  bodies  by  which  they  are  disposed 
to  assume  the  state  of  vapo^ur,  or  fly  off. 
Most  of  the  essential  oils  are  extremely 
volatile ; so  is  Camphor,  which  is  in  fact  o 
concrete  oil ; and  so  are  all  strong  spirits. 
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Voltaic  Pile.  A galvanic  apparatus, 
consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  and 
pieces  of  moistened  woollen  cloth,  piled  in 
regular  order,  thus,  zinc,  silver,  cloth,  and 
so  on  for  20  or  more  repetitions.  See 
Electricity^  Gal vanism. 

Voluntary  Motion.  See  Motion. 

.Volvulus  (Latin  volo,  to  roll  up).  A 
disease  {)roduced  by  the  passing  of  one 
portion  of  the  intestine  into  another,  com- 
monly the  upper  into  the  lower  part.  See 
Bowels.,  Intestines. 

A OMER  (Latin  for  a ploughshare).  A 
bone  of  the  nose,  forming  the  partition  be- 
tween the  nostrils,  and  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  above-named  agricul- 
tural implement.  See  Nose. 

Vomica  (Latin  vomo,  to  spit  up).  An 
abscess  of  the  lungs ; so  called  from  its 
discharging  a serous,  fmtid  matter,  termed 
Sanies  (which  see). 

\0MiTiN0,  the  act  of  throwing  up,  or 
attempting  to  throw  up,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ; it  consists  of  a forcible  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  of  these 
only,  the  glottis  being  closed,  and  the 
cardia  opened.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  Vomiting  depended  upon  a con- 
vulsive action  of  the  stomach  alone ; then 
came  the  theory  that  the  stomach  was 
passive  in  the  act,  which  was  attributable 
to  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
excited  to  violent  action ; but  we  are  now 
quite  convinced  that  both  these  exciting 
causes  of  Vomiting  operate  at  the  same  time. 

Although  Vomiting  is  generally  preceded 
by  nausea,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
infants  frequently  relieve  their  stomach  of 
an  over  quantity  of  food  without  showing 
the  slightest  signs  of  distress,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  felt  sick,  as  well  as 
were  sick,  as  the  phrase  generally  goes. 
In  the  Vomiting  which  not  unfrequently 
attends  coughing,  sobbing,  &c.,  there  is 
also  commonly  an  absence  of  the  sensations 
of  nausea.  The  causes  of  Vomiting  are 
numerous:  poison,  medicines,  indigestion, 
excess  of  bile,  or  mucus,  in  the  stomach  or 
bow^els;  a mechanical  excitement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  gullet,  as  with  a feather, 
finger,  &c. ; hiccup,  sobbing,  laughing,  the 
motion  of  a ship  in  the  water.  Anythino- 
which  is  repugnant  and  offensive  to  either 
of  the  senses ; mental  emotion ; a sudden 
blow  or  shock  to  the  system.  (See  Nausea 
Sicknaes).  ’ 

An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit  is  called 
Vomituritio.  See  Retching. 

VuLPis  Morbus  (Latin  for  fox,  and 
death  or  disease.)  Literally  fox  disease. 
Applied  to  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  hair, 
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because  the  fox  is  said  to  lose  its  hair  sooner 
than  any  other  quadruped.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  erroneous  notion.  See  Alopinn 
Baldness.  ’ 

Vulva  (Latin  for  valve.)  A name  given 
to  the  pubeudum,  or  external  parts  of  the 
female  generative  organs.  A small  aperture 
of  the  brain,  forming  the  part  by  which  the 
three  ventricles  communicate,  is  termed 
vulva  cerebri. 

\Vant’s  Powder.  A once  popular  re- 
medy for  gout  and  rheumatism,  it  con- 
sists of  the  powdered  bulb  of  Colchicum, 
mixed  and  disguised  with  other  inert  in- 
gredients. 

Ware’s  Golden  Ointment.  An  oint- 
ment recommended  for  opthalmia  and 
ulcers,  consisting  of  Fresh  Butter,  1 ounce 
rubbed  down  with  1 drachm  of  the  Nitrated 
Oxide  of  Mercury;  the  Bed  Precipitate 
Ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties. 

Ward’s  Paste.  A popular  remedy  for 
piles,  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  Confec- 
tion of  Black  Pepper  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  IS  similar  to  it  in  composition.  See 
Pepper,  Piles. 

Wart.  This  is  an  excrescence  from  the 
cutis  or  outer  skin,  or  a horny  tumour  formed 
upon  it ; it  is  not  generally  so  painful  as 
it  is  disagreeable  and  unsightly,  coming 
nearly  always  upon  the  hands,  or  some  other 
conspicuous  place.  The  best  treatment  is 
to  touch  it  with  some  caustic,  or  escharotic. 
Nitrate  of  Silver  is  the  most  effectual,  but 
this  turns  the  skin  black,  which  is  in  many 
cases  very  objectionable.  Caustic  Potash 
will  answer  the  purpose,  so  will  Acetic  Acid 
if  of  extra  strength,  and  Nitric  Acid.  The 
application  should  be  made  daily,  and  the 
decayed  part  pared  off,  or  cut  with  scissors. 
If  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  a ligature  of 
silk  tied  tightly  round  the  base  of  the  wart 
will  cause  it  to  decay,  and  eventually  drop 
off*.  Some  of  the  acrid  vegetable  juices 
such  as  those  of  Celandine  and  Spurge| 
are  popularly  used  as  a cure  for  warts; 
but  the  favourite  method  is  to  hav^  them 
“ charmed  away.”  Without  pretending  to 
account  for  the  marvellously  quick  disap- 
pearance of  these  troublesome  excrescences, 
which  sometimes  takes  place  under  the 
charming  process,  we  must  express  our  dis- 
belief in  its  efficacy.  The  scientific  word 
for  a Wart  is  Verruca  (w'hich  see). 

Washerwoman’s  Scall  A species 
scall  which  sometimes  appears  on  the  arms 
and  wrists  of  washerwomen;  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  soap,  and  is  scienti- 
fically termed  Psoriasis  lotorum.  The  best 
treatment  is  emollient  applications,  and 
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avoidance  of  the  cause  of  irritation  for  a 
time. 

Water  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
existence,  and  an  agent  in  the  prevention, 
relief,  and  cure  of  diseases  ; the  importance 
of  Water  can  scarcely  be  estimated;  it  may 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  we 
devote  some  space  to  an  elucidation  of  its 
nature,  properties,  and  effects  upon  the 
human  system.  By  the  old  chemists,  Water 
was  regarded  as  a simple  element,  but  we 
now  know  it  to  be  a compound  substance, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter  gas,  making  it,  in  fact,  a 
protoxide  of  hydrogen : when  pure,  it  is 
transparent,  colourless,  inodorous,  taste- 
less ; but  owing  to  its  extensive  powers  as 
a solvent,  we  seldom  meet  with  it  quite  so ; 
it  is  generally  found  holding  earthy  matters 
in  a state  of  mechanical  suspension,  of  of 
chemical  solution,  but  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  its  contamination  must  necessarily 
vary,  according  to  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion. These  impregnations,  however,  are 
not  generally  sullicicnt  to  give  it  any  very 
sensible  taste  or  odour,  or  to  render  it  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  ])urposcs  of  life.  All  the 
varieties  of  common  water  may  be  arranged 
under  the  three  heads,  Bain  Water,  Spi’ing 
Water,  Biver  Water. 

liain  Jratcr,  when  collected  away  from 
the  contamination  of  towns,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  earth,  is  undoubted  the  purest; 
it  has  the  least  specific  gravity  of  any ; but 
collected,  as  it  gcuierally  is,  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  it  contains  a poi’tion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  soot,  and  other  impurities,  and  should 
always  he  boiled  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
human  system. 

Spring  Water,  in  addition  to  the  foreign 
substances  above  named,  has  generally  a 
small  portion  of  common  salt,  and  fre- 
quently other  salts.  The  larger  springs  are 
purer  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  those 
which  occur  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  beds  of 
gravel,  contain  the  least  impregnations, 
being*  sometimes  nearly  as  pure  as  the 
urest  Bain  Water.  When  it  is  obtained 
y digging  to  a considerable  depth,  as  in 
wells,  it  is  not  so  pure,  being  commonly 
distinguished  by  a property  called  hardness, 
which  implies  an  incapacity  for  dissolving 
soap,  owing  to  its  containing  lime  and  other 
earthy  salts,  the  best  mode  of  freeing  it 
from  which  is  first  to  boil  it ; then,  after  it 
has  cooled,  to  drop  into  it  a little  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda,  and  filter  it.  That  hard  W ater 
Jias  a tendency  to  produce  disease  in  sheep 
and  other  animals,  is  an  acknowledged  fact ; 
instinct  teaches  them  to  avoid  it,  if  they  can 


get  any  other.  The  scrofulous  swellings  ahd 
gravel  which  prevail  in  some  districts  have 
been  attributed,  and  with  good  reasoU;  to 
the  hardness  of  the  Vfator  there. 

River  Water,  if  the  stream  be  rapid,  and 
runs  over  a pebbly  or  siliceous  bed,  may  bo 
as  pure  as  the  softest  spring  Water;  but 
when  the  current  is  slow,  and  the  bed 
clayey,  it  approaches  nearer  to  well  Water, 
in  its  composition,  and  there  are  generally 
impurities  added,  inseparable  from  its 
exposed  condition,  rendering  it  liable  to 
receive  decaying  vegetable,  and  other  mat- 
ters ; in  the  Water  of  lakes  and  marslies 
there  is,  necessarily,  much  of  this ; it  is, 
therefore,  unfit  for  drinking. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Water  as  an 
article  of  diet,  we  may  observe : — 

First,  it  may  be  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tities to  be  carried  off'  by  the  skin  and  other 
excretory  organs,  and  then  it  remains  in  the 
system  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  solid  matter  that  ia 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  one 
of  the  results  that  sometimes  take  place 
from  what  is  called  the  AVater  cure  (see 
Hydropathy') ; unless  persons  have  sufficient 
vigour  to  take  the  exercise  necessary  to 
throw  off  by  the  skin  the  AVater  that  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  serious  ill  eff'ects 
must  necessarily  arise.  The  good  that  is 
effected  by  this  system  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  ex- 
ercise that  it  renders  necessary,  than  to  the 
unnatural  quantities  of  Water  that  aro 
taken  into  the  system. 

Secondly,  Water  may  not  be  taken  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  carry  on  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  system.  If  the  food  is 
taken  too  dry,  it  is  only  imperfectly  di- 
gested, and  many  important  constituents, 
such  as  the  salts,  are  not  taken  into  the 
body  in  sufficient  quantity.  A deficient 
quantity  of  AVater  in  the  blood  will  also 
prevent  the  healthy  process  of  nutrition, 
and  wasting  and  degeneration  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body  will  occur.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,'  to  lay  down  any  law  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  AV^ater  individuals 
should  take,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  safer  to  rely 
on  the  instincts  of  the  body,  Avhich  seem  to 
point  out  how  much  we  ought  to  take  by 
the  feelinf  of  satiety  that  comes  on  after 
enough  has  been  taken.  We  may,  how- 
ever, get  at  something  like  an  approxinia- 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  solids  and  fluids 
required  by  the  system  in  food,  by  examin- 
ing the  composition  of  milk  in  which  we 
find  the  proportion  of  Water  to  solid  parts  as 
870  to  130  in  1000  parts,  or  about  as  7 to  1. 
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Thirdly^  The  good  eflects  of  Water  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  taken.  Although  the  stomach  has  the 
po^yer  of  sepai’atiug  Water  from  the  food  in 
which  it  exists,  it  yet  often  happens  that 
the  timd  articles  of  diet  are  injurious. 
W ater  itself  may  contain  so  large  a quantity 
of  saline  matters,  or  of  organic  matters  in  a 
^tate  of  decomposition,  as  to  cause  serious 
diseases.  The  habitual  taking  of  Water  in 
the  form  of  fermented  liquors,  as  beer  anc 
wine,  as  also  the  admixture  of  distillec 
spirits,  may  cause  irritation  and  congestion 
of  the  mucous  laembrane  and  derangement 
of  the  nerrous  system. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  for  the 
human  system  in  a state  of  health,  there  is 
no  such  proper  and  wholesome  drink  as 
Water;  that  is,  after  the  period  when  solit 
food  can  be  taken;  during  infancy,  of 
course,  milk  is  required.  Water  does  not 
tempt  the  appetite  to  indulgence  in  more 
than  is  necessary  to  quench  thirst,  and  un- 
less the  taste  is  vitiated  by  other  beverages, 
it  is  the  most  grateful  drink  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  palate. 

_ The  Medicinal  Troperties  of  IVater  as  a 
diluent,  as  Dr.  Graham  observes,  are  “con- 
siderable, and  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients ; and  cold  Water,  used  as  a drink 
in  fevers,  w'as  the  principal  remedy  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  father  of  physic,  in  those 
complaints.  The  temperature  of  60°  is  the 
moper  degree  when  it  is  intended  that 
Water  should  produce  its  diluent  effects 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Under  45°  it 
produces  a sedative  and  astringent  effect ; 
above  60°,  and  under  100°,  it  relaxes  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  induce 
nausea ; but  at  a higher  temperature  the 
stimulus  of  heat  prevents  that  effect. 
Simple  W ater  may  supersede  the  use  of  all 
other  diluents;  but  animal  and  vegetable 
infusions  are  generally  employed,  or  Toast- 
and-water,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  most 
palates,  and  is  an  excellent  diluent  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
temperature  of  Water,  as  a diluent,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  ; 
in  internal  bleeding  it  should  not  exceed 
4-5°,  but  it  may  be  60°  in  fevers,  unless  in 
the  cold  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  when 
thirst  should  be  allayed  by  tepid  or  warm 
W ater,  or  other  warm  fluids  ; and  the  same 
recaution  is  necessary,  when  the  sweat  has 
ecome  general  and  profuse.  In  cases  in 
which  there  exists  a morbid  increase  of 
bile,  or  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  disturbing  the  functions  of 
these  organs,  the  temperature  of  the  Water 
used  to  drink  may  be  from  90°  to  1 14° ; and 


in  some  cases  of  indigestion,  which  are 
attended  with  a sensation  of  cold  at  the 
stomach,  and  with  cold  extremities,  a cupful 
of  Water  taken  hot,  affords  very  considerable 
relief.  Some  medicines,  as  sudorifics,  diure- 
tics, emetics,  and  refrigerents,  can  scarcely 
reduce  their  eflects,  unless  their  operation 
e assisted  by  copious  dilutions  of  watery 
fluids.”  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
deny  fever  patients  a copious  supply  of 
Water,  but  the  practice  now  is  to  let  them 
drink  as  much  as  they  desire;  and  this  is 
the  more  humane,  as  well  as  beneficial  plan. 

The  Latin  for  Water  is  Aqua,  and  under 
this  head  will  be  found  more  upon  the 
medical  uses  of  this  element.  See  also 
Baths  and  Bathing,  Hydropathy . Chaly- 
beate Waters,  &c. 

AYateii  Brash  is  a term  applied  to  a 
discharge  of  thin  watery  fluid  from  the 
mouth,  when  the  stomach  is  empt)^ ; it 
comes  up  about  | an  ounce  at  the  time,  with 
acid  eructations,  but  without  much  strain- 
ing, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a pint ; it 
is  a symptom  of  irritable  and  neuralgic  in- 
digestion, or  a form  of  Dyspepsia  (which 
see),  and  also  of  some  of  the  more  malig- 
nant diseases  of  the  stomach.  Persons  who 
take  much  oatmeal  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
this  affection.  AVhy  they  are  so,  has  not 
yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 

Treatment.  Bismuth,  a full  dose,  will 
generally  afford  relief;  if  there  is  pain. 
Morphine  should  be  also  taken,  or  some  other 
anodyne.  After  the  water  has  ceased  to 
flow,  some  stomachic  should  be  given,  with 
a mineral  acid.  A mixture  like  this  will  be 
best : — Infusion  of  Cascarilla,  6 ounces ; 
dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  3 drachms ; Tincture 
of  Cardamums,  2 drachms : take  a sixth 
part  twice  a day.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  action  of  the  liver,  before  adminis- 
tering these  remedies ; perhaps  a little  mild 
mercurial,  such  as  Blue  Pill,  or  Grey  Pow- 
der, had  better  be  given  in  any  case,  about 
a couple  of  doses,  combined  with  Klmbarb. 

Water-Cure.  For  an  account  of  this 
mode  of  treating  diseases,  which  has  re- 
cently come  into  fashion,  sec  Hydropathy. 

Water  Dressing  is  simply  lint  dipped 
in  water— warm,  tepid,  or  cold — as  the  case 
may  require,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
with  a covering  of  oiled  silk  or  thin  gutta- 
percha, to  prevent  evaporation ; it  is  far 
more  pleasant  and  cleanly  than  other  dress- 
ing with  ointment,  and  in  most  cases  of 
wounds,  abscesses,  &c.,  when  poulticing  ia 
not  required,  it  is  found  to  succeed  better. 

Water  on  the  Chest.  This  is  a com- 
mon term  for  the  disease  known  to  the  pro- 
ussion  as  Tleurisy  (which  see), 
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Water  on  the  Head.  The  effusion  of 
■water  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is 
not  uncommon  ■with  children  under  seven 
years  of  age.  It  is  said,  in  five  cases  out  of 
six,  to  originate  in  stomachic  and  intestinal 
irritation ; it  sometimes  follows  hooping- 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  and  often 
proves  fatal ; children,  whose  pai'ents  are 
of  a scrofulous  Irabit,  are  especially  liable 
to  this  affection  j the  continued  irritation  of 
teething  sometimes  produces  it;  excessive 
cold  applied  to  the  head,  suppressed  dis- 
charge of  moist  eruptions  on  the  head,  &c. 
See  Iliydrocephalus. 

Water  Dock  (Great).  _ This  is  the 
liumi  Aqiiaticus  of  botanists;  native 
plant,  the  powdered  Root  of  whicss  'Is  used 


ax  a dentrifice,  and  the  Infusion  as  a wash 
ter  scorbutic  gums;_  like  the  sorrels,  to 
w'iich  it  is  nearly  allied,  it  has  strong  anti- 
jworbutic  properties. 

Water  Horehound.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  Britain ; it  is  the  JLycopus  Euro- 
pieus,  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce^  and  has 
Doen  long  used  as  a febrifuge ; the  Powder, 
in  doses  of  2 drachms,  is  said  to  cure  inter- 
inittents  ; it  is  also  considered  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  Common  Horehound,  however, 
Avhich  grows  abundantly  by  waysides  and 
wjjste  places,  is  more  generally  esteemed  for 
ito  medicinal  properties ; it  is  a good  tonic 
r,ud  excitant  of  the  uterine  system,  and  is 
eisiployed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  against 
nervous  affections  and  hysterics ; it  has  also 
bt  )n  pi'escribed  in  catarrhal  affections  of 


the  chest ; in  large  doses  it  is  aperieilt.  See 
Horehound. 


Wax  (German  loachs)  An  oily  concrete 
matter  gathered  by  bees  from  plants,  for  the 
formation  of  the  cells  wherein  they  store 
their  honey.  This  is  naturally  of  a yellow 
colour,  but  by  a process  of  bleaching,  it 
becomes  white.  The  Latin  for  Wax  is 
Gera  (which  see).  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  in  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  but  is  seldom  now  ^ven  inter- 
nally. As  an  external  agent,  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  cerates^  and  is  an  important  con- 
stituent of  many  ointments  and  plaisters. 

Weaning.  If  a child  has  cut  four  teeth, 
if  it  is  in  good  health,  and  its  bowels 
are  regular,  it  should  be  weaned  when  nine 
months  old,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration. It  should  be  fed  with  a spoon 
on  food  of  biscuit  po-wders,  tops  and  bot- 
toms, or  some  other  farinaceous  preparation, 
made  with  cow’s  milk.  A delicate  child 
may  be  kept  at  the  breast  uutil  it  is  a year 
old,  but  not  much  beyond  that.  If  a lately- 
weaned  child  is  attacked  ■with  hooping- 
cough,  or  any  other  severe  disease,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  it  the  breast  again  ; or 
should  a weaned  child  refuse  artificial  food, 
and  pine  away  under  the  deprivation,  a 
breast  of  milk  should  be  provided  for  it,  if 
the  family  medical  adviser  deems  this  de- 
sirable, See  Infants,  Food. 

Web.  The  old  English  name  for  opacity 
of  the  eye,  because  it  seems  like  a fibre,  or 
Web  spread  before  the  sight.  See  Eye. 

Weights.  Those  used  in  the  weighing 
and  dispensing  of  medicines  are  termed 
A-pothecaries'  }Veiyhts  (which  see).  By 
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Atomic  Weights  is  understood  the  definite 
ro^)ortiona,  by  weight,  in  which  different 
odies  combine.  This  relation,  Avhich  is 
supposed  to  exist  amongst  the  Molecules  or 
atoms  of  compound  bodies,  const itutcs  the 
basis  of  the  Atomic  theory,  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Dalton.  See  Atom. 

"NVen.  An  encysted  tumour,  whose  seat  is 
the  cellular  membrane  of  any  part  of  the 
body  ; it  is  moA^eable,  has  a pulpy  feel,  and 
varies  in  size,  hut  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
an  egg.  Wens  present  the  following  A’ari- 
ties:  1st  Steatoma.,  adipose,  Atheroma., 

mealy;  3rd  Melliceris,  honied ; 4th  Testudo, 
horny;  5th  Ganglionic  Weii. 

with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Wens, 
Dr.  Graham  observes,  that  although  it  is 
not  often  any  advantage  arises  from  the 
use  of  local  applications,  yet  sometimes  “a 
strong  stimulant  applied  frequently  to  the 
surface  will  disperse  them,  Avhen  small  and 
recently  formed  ; and  of  all  stimulants, 
electricity  appears  to  be  the  most  effica- 
cious. Those  who  wish  to  try  it  may  have 
sparks  from  the  batterv,  and  slight  shocks 
passed  through  it  daily.  A very  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  water  is  likewise  a 
powerful  stimulant  in  some  cases  of  Wens, 
and  has  been  known  to  bring  them  away 
by  causing  the  cyst  to  open  and  dischai'ge 
its  contents.  The  surface  of  the  Wen  must 
be  bathed  with  this  solution  very  frequently 
every  day.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  in 
less  than  a fortnight,  and  sometimes  not 
sooner  than  a month  or  two.  I am  disposed 
to  think  this  remedy  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion in  these  cases  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 
The  great  advantage  attending  it  is,  that 
it  gives  no  pains  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind.  The  operation  of  removing  AVens  by 
the  knife  is  attended  with  much  less  pain 
than  is  generally  supposed.  See  Tumours. 

W HEAL  AV ORM.  The  Acarus  Autumnalis 
or  Harvest  Bug  (which  see) ; it  is  so  called 
from  the  glassy  wheals  which  its  bite  pro- 
duces. 

AVhelk.  The  name  given  to  an  unsup- 
purative  tuberculous  tumour,  generally  oc- 
cuiTing  in  the  face.  See  Tumour. 

AA’hey  (in  Latin  Serum  lactus).  The 
fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after  the 
curd  is  separated.  See  Beverages.,  Milk. 

AATiite  Gum.  A kind  of  gum  rash  to 
which  infants  are  liable,  in  which  the  pim- 
ples are  minute,  hard,  and  whitish,  sur- 
rounded by  a reddish  halo ; the  scientific 
name  is  Strophulus  Alhidus  or  Tooth  Rash. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard. 
This  nostrum  has  long  maintained  a place 
in  popular  esteem,  as  a remedy  for  flatu- 
lency and  other  disorders.  Dr.  Paris  says 


it  does  not  contain  a particle  of  Mustard  ; 
but  according  to  Brande,  it  contains  Cam  - 
phor, Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  and 
a little  Mustard  Flour. 

AVhite  Swelling.  A dropsical  accumu- 
hition  within  the  capsular  ligament  of  a 
joint,  generally  that  of  the  knee.  See 
Housemaid' s Iinee,  Hydarthrus.,  Knee. 

AVhites.  The  common  or  vulgar  term 
for  the  discharge  of  a yellowish  white 
mucus  from  the  vagina.  See  Leucorrluva. 

Whitlow.  An  inflammation  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs,  very  painful, 
and  much  disposed  to  suppurate.  The  effu- 
sion may  be  immediately  under  the  skin,  or 
deeper  among  the  tendons ; or  it  may  press 
on  the  periosteum ; this  last  is  the  worst,  and 
most  malignant  form,  it  is  consequently 
called  Felon.  The  excessive  pain  and  irri- 
tation which  attend  a AVhitlow,  is  due  chiefly 
to  its  situation  under  the  nail,  and  the 
thickened  skin  at  the  end  of  the  finger  or 
toe,  which,  from  its  unyielding  nature, 
confines  the  inflamed  part,  and  prevent  the 
quick  discharge  of  the  matter  formed. 

AA''hitlow's  generally  arise  from  pricks  or 
bruises,  or  other  injuries  of  a local  nature 
but  with  some  they  occur  so  frequently,  as 
to  prove  that  they  are,  in  a measure,  consti- 
tutional. 

Treatment.  The  chief  point  is  to  soothe 
and  soften  the  part  affected  by  the  free  use 
of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  to 
render  the  nail  and  skin  supple,  and  favour 
the  formation  and  discharge  of  the  matter. 
When  there  is  much  inflammation,  a leech 
or  two  may  be  applied  to  the  swelling  ; and 
if  the  pain  causes  deprivation  of  rest,  a 
Calomel  and  Opium  pill,  containing  a grain 
of  each,  may  be  taken  at  bed  time,  and  a 
gentle  aperient  draught  in  the  morning. 
If  the  abscess  does  not  burst  of  itself,  after 
the  above  measures,  it  should  be  opened 
with  the  lancet ; the  nail  should  be  pared 
away  as  thin  as  possible,  and  any  loose  por- 
tions of  it  removed.  Warm  poulticing 
should  be  continued  a couple  of  days,  or  so 
after  the  Whitlow  is  opened,  and  then  a 
dressing  of  simple  cerate  should  be  applied, 
changing  it  about  every  eight  hours;  if 
this  treatment  should  not  suit,  use  Turner’s 
cerate;  or  try  water  dressing.  A small 
blister  is  sometimes  necessary  to  promote 
an  increased  discharge,  and  give  a salutary 
stimulus  to  the  diseased  parts;  it  may  be 
kept  on  about  twelve  hours,  and  tfie  raw 
surface,  when  it  comes  off,  dressed  witli 
Spermaceti  Ointment.  When  the  AATiitlow  is 
seated  among  the  tendons,  there  is  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  little  swelling  of  the  affected 
finger,  although  thpre  may  be  of  the  hand 
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and  wrist,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fore 
linn ; this  requires  a free  incision  made 
very  early,  and  only  a surgeon  can  treat  the 
case. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  caustic  to 
any  fungus  or  proud  flesh  which  may  arise 
in  these  cases;  they  will  disappear  if  the 
wound  can  be  stimulated  to  healthy  action. 

^yILDFIRE.  A popular  name  of  an  erup- 
tive disease,  scientifically  called  the  Lichen 
Circumseriptns,  or  Clustered  Lichen.  Wild 
Fire  Rash  is  a species  of  Gum  Eash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  in  clusters,  or 
patches,  generally  flying  from  part  to  part ; 
(see  Strophulus.)  Another  form  of  eruptive 
disease  described  by  Celsus,  under  the  name 
of  Affria,  is  called  Wild  Lichen ; scientific 
name,  Lichen  ferus.  See  Lichen  Rashes. 

W ILLOW.  The  common  White  or  Hunt- 
ingdon Willow  {Salcx  Alba)  is,  perhaps, 
more  rich  than  any  other  member  of  the 


order  Salicacea:,  although  all  have  it,  in 
the  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  called 
Salachie,  whose  tonio  and  febrifuge  proper- 
ties are  set  forth  under  that  head. 

Wine.  Strictly  and  especially  we  apply 
Ibis  term  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  denote  that  of  any 
sub-acid  fruit.  “The  presence  of  tartar,” 
says  Hr.  Graham,  “is,  perhaps,  the  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  grape  juice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  sub-acid 
fruits  that  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose 
ol  wine-mahing.  The  juice  of  the  grape^ 
moreover,  contains  within  itself  all  the 


principles  essential  to  vinification,  in  such 
a proportion  and  state  of  balance  as  to 
enable  it  at  once  to  undergo  a regular  and 
complete  fermentation ; whereas  the  juices 
of  other  fruits  require  artificial  additions 
for  this  purpose ; and  the  scientific  applica- 
tion and  adjustment  of  these  means  consti- 
tute the  art  of  making  Wines.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  all  these  wines,  which  con- 
tain an  excess  of  malic  acid,  are  of  a bad 
quality;  hence  the  grand  defect  that  is 
necessarily  inherent  in  Wines  of  this 
country,  which  leads  them  to  partake  of 
the  properties  of  cider ; for,  in  the  place  of 
tartaric.,  the  malic  acid  always  predomi- 
nates in  our  native  fruits.  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  the  essential  components 
of  all  Wines  are  the  following  : — one  or 
more  acids,  especially  the  malic  acid  and 
tartaric ; extractive  matter.,  whicdi  in  old 
wines  is  deposited  with  the  tartar ; a vola- 
tile oil,  on  which  the  flavour  depends; 
colouring  matter,  and  alcohol,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  tne  most  important  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients. 

‘ ‘ Wine,  when  good,  and  of  a proper  age, 
is  cordial  and  tonic ; but  when  new  it  is 
flatulent,  debilitating,  and  purgative,  and 
intoxicates  sooner  than  old  AVine.  In  a 
dietetic  point  of  view,  the  temperate  use  of 
it  promotes  digestion,  and  gives  additional 
energy  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, strengthens  the  animal  functions, 
exhilarates  the  spirits,  sharpens  the  wit, 
and  calls  into  action  all  the  intellectual 
po^vers ; but  when  taken  in  excess  it  in- 
toxicates, producing  head-ache,  sickness, 
giddiness,  and  looseness,  with  universal 
tremors,  which  continue  for  two  or  three 
days;  and,  like  ardent  spirits,  its  habitual 
excessive  use  extinguishes  the  faculties  of 
both  niind  and  body,  producing  indigestion, 
emaciation,  and  debility,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  liver,  palsy,  gout,  dropsy, 
and  a long  train  of  diseases  and  w'retched- 
ness.  In  almost  all  cases  of  indigestion, 
bilious  complaints,  and  other  disorders,  in 
which  there  exists  great  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  the  white  Wines  will  be  found 
preferable  to  the  red ; they  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach,  and  do  not  tend  to  confine  the 
bowels,  as  the  latter  do,  which  are  material 
points^  worthy  of  much  attention. 

“As  a remedy.  Wine  is  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  anti-spasmodic.  Its  chief  medical  ap- 
plication is  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  a 
malignant  type,  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  S3'steni  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  to 
obviate  the  symptoms  arising  from  debility. 
With  these  views  it  is  sometimes  given 
with  more  advantage  than  any  other  toni?^ 
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R superiority  derived  from  its  stimulating 
power  being  obtaii\ed  with  more  certainty, 
and  being  more  easily  regulated  by  due  ad- 
ministration ; from  its  being  more  grateful ; 
and  probably  not  requiring  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  digestive  organs  to  produce  its 
effect.  The  quantity  to  be  given  is  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  disease : the 
object  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  supporting 
the  strength  of  the  system  until  me  fever 
has  run  its  course : the  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  that  of  giving  it  so  largely  as  to 
occasion  any  degree  of  exhaustion.  The 
administration  is  regulated,  therefore,  by 
the  effect  it  produces ; advantage  being 
always  derived  from  it  when  it  renders  the 
pulse  more  slow  and  firm,  when  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  is  prevented,  when  irri- 
tation is  lessened  and  sleep  induced.  If  the 
pulse  be  quickened,  and  the  countenance 
Dccome  flushed ; if  it  excite  thirst,  increase 
the  heat  ,of  the  body,  and  occasion  restless- 
ness or  delirium,  it  is  obviously  injurious, 
and  the  dose  must  either  be  diminished,  or 
its  use  suspended.  In  typhus,  the  proper 
rule  is  to  give  it  till  the  pulse  fills,  the  de- 
lirium abates,  and  the  extremities  warm  ; 
and  it  should  be  repeated  on  the  smallest 
appearance  of  stupor,  quick  and  sinking 
pulse,  or  tremor.  A few  glasses  given  in 
the  space  of  24  hours  will  often  produce  all 
that  is  required  from  Wine  ; but  sometimes 
very  large  quantities  are  necessary.  In 
malignant  soi*e  throat  a woman  unaccus- 
tomed to  Wine  has  taken  three  bottles  of 
jMadeira  every  day  for  gome  time  with 
marked  advantage. 

“ In  extreme  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 
Wine  is  not  only  the  best  acldition  to  Peru- 
vian Bark  and  Opium,  but  is  a remedy  on 
which  alone  there  is  much  reliance ; and  in 
the  convalescence  from  all  severe  diseases, 
it  is  an  efficacious  means  of  restoring  the 
exhausted  strength  and  vigour. 

“When  Wine  is  prescribed  as  a cordial  in 
a state  of  recovery  from  any  acute  disease, 
or  in  a weakened  state  of  the  habit,  it 
Ehould  not  be  taken  with  dinner,  or  any 
other  meal,  but  at  noon,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  In  such  a case,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  get  a crust  of  good  bread,  dip  it 
piece  by  piece  into  a glass  of  very  old  rich 
vVine,  as  Canary,  Tent,  Madeira,  Sherry,  or 
Port,  and  take  it  every  day  about  twelve  ; 
it  is  a valuable  cordial.  Sometimes,  in  con- 
valescence from  severe  disease,  the  nerves 
are  so  irritable  as  to  produce  a fretfulness 
in  the  system  on  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants ; then  the  quantity  of  wine  used  must 
be  small,  and  Claret,  Moselle,  or  Hock  will 
be  found  the  best  sort.” 


After  remarking  on  the  adulterations  to 
which  Wines  are  subjected.  Dr.  Graham, 
our  authority,  proceeds  ; — 

“ To  detect  adulterated  Wines  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  particulars  : — Every 
white  or  straw-coloured  Wine,  of  a sweetish 
taste,  afterwards  astringent,  and  at  the  same 
time  new ; every  Wine  that  has  an  unusually 
high  colour,  not  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
and  age,  or  the  flavour  of  brandy,  pene- 
trating the  tongue ; or,  lastly,  an  uncom- 
mon strong  flavour,  may  be  justly  suspected 
of  adulteration.  Eed  Wines,  either  of  a 
ver}"  deep  or  a very  faint  colour ; or  of  a 
woody  or  tart  taste  ; and  those  which  cover 
the  whole  of  the  glass,  as  well  the  bottom  of 
the  bottles,  with  a red  sediment,  are  gene- 
rally tinged  with  some  colouring  substance. 

“ In  order  to  discover  whether  susj)ected 
Wine  contains  any  metallic  adulterations, 
we  are  possessed  of  an  excellent  chemical 
test,  discovered  by  Professor  Hahnemann 
of  Germany,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Liquor  Vini  Ft  obatorius.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : 1 drachm  of  the  Dry  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, and  2 drachms  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  are 
shaken  taken  together  in  2 ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  till  it  be  completely  saturated 
with  hepatic  gas;  the  liquor  is  then  filtered 
through  blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  a close - 
stopped  phial.  From  16  to  20  drops  of  this 
liquid  are  dropped  into  a small  glass,  filled 
with  suspected  Wine ; if  this  turn  only  thick, 
with  white  clouds,  and  deposit  only  a white 
sediment,  we  may  be  cei’tain  that  it  con- 
tains no  metallic  ingredient  whatever;  but 
if  it  turn  black,  or  even  muddy;  if  its  colour 
approach  to  that  of  a dark  red,  if  it  have 
first  a sweet  and  then  an  astringent  taste,  it 
is  certainly  impregnated  with  sugar  of  lead, 
or  some  other  impregnation  of  that  metal, 
equally  destructive.  If,  however,  the  dark 
colour  be  of  a blue  cast,  not  unlike  that  of 
pale  ink,  we  may  expect  the  Wine  to  con- 
tain iron.  Lastly,  if  the  AVine  be  impreg- 
nated with  copper  or  verdigris,  it  will 
deposit  a sediment  of  blackish-grey  colour. 
This  experiment  ought  to  be  made  with  a 
freshlv  prepared  test,  and  in  the  open  air. 
See  Beverages,  Drinks,  &c. 

Winter’s  Bark.  The  bark  of  a tree, 
callerl  by  botanists  Drymis  Winteri,  of  the 
natural  order  Magnoliacece,  has  stimulant 
and  aromatic  properties,  and  may  be  used 
for  similar  purposes  as  cinnamon  and 
canella  bark  ; it  is  said  to  bo  good  in 
scurvy,  vomiting,  and  paralysis,  and  may 
bo  so  for  dyspepsia. 

Winter  Green.  The  botanical  name  of 
this  plant  is  Ganetharia  Procumhens,  it  be- 
longs to  the  heath  family  Bricacece,  It  is 
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called  in  North  America,  where  it  is  indi- 
genous, Deer  Partridge  and  Tea-berry ; 
also  Mountain  Tea,  the  leaA’es  in  a dried 


state  being  used  as  a substitute  for  the  Chi- 
nese plant ; they  are  also  used  medicinally, 
acting  as  stimulant  aromatics,  astringents, 
and  emmenagogues ; they  are  said  to  be 
chiefly  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  owing 
to  the  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid  which 
they  contain,  and  are  sometimes  given  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  secretion  of 
milk.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
odour  and  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil  which  is  generally  used  by  me- 
dical practitioners.  It  requires  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  caution. 

Wolffian  Bodies.  Substances  by  which 
the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the  embryo,  and 
which  were  first  observed  by  Wolff;  hence 
the  name.  They  are  commonly  called  False 
Kidneys. 

Womb.  This  most  important  organ  in 
woman  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis ; from  whence,  when  distended  in 
pregnancy,  it  rises  into  the  abdomen,  with 
the  general  lining  membrane  of  which  and 
the  pelvis,  called  the  peritoneum,  it  is 
covered;  it  is  of  a flattened  pear  shape, 
and  is  held  in  its  place  by  elastic  ligaments; 
in  its  unimpregnated  state  it  is  about  3 
inches  in  length,  by  two  in  breadth  across 
the  broadest  part,  and  one  in  thickness. 
At  the  period  of  puberty  it  weighs  about 
ounces;  after  parturition  from  2 to  3 ounces ; 
and  in  the  ninth  month  of  utero-gestation 


from  2 to  4 pounds;  it  is  supplied  with 
glands,  vessels,  and  nerves,  the  latter  of 
which  constitute  an  extensive  network  over 

its  entire  surface.  Dr.  Lee  observes: 

“ Dissection  proves  that  the  human  uterus 
possesses  a great  system  of  nerves,  which 
enlargoe  with  the  coats,  blood  vessels,  and 
absorbents,  during  pregnancy,  and  which 
returns  after  parturition  to  its  original  con- 
dition, before  conception  takes  place.  It 
is  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  these  nerves 
that  the  uterus  performs  its  varied  functions 
of  menstruration,  conception,  and  partu- 
rition, and  it  is  solely  by  their  means  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  nervous  system 
sympathises  with  the  different  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus.  If  these  nerves  of  the 
uterus  could  not  be  demonstrated,  its  phy- 
siology and  pathology  would  be  completely 
inexplicable.” 

Under  the  head  of  Pregnancy.,  Men- 
struraiion,  &c.,  we  have  already  spoken  of 
pine  of  the  affections  to  which  the  A7omb 
is  liable.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, in  which  case  there  will  be  the 
usual  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  afiections,  and  the  same 
treatment  will  be  required  : unnatural  en- 
largements, tumours,  polypus,  are  also 
among  the  diseased  condition  of  the  Womb, 
in  which  we  may  include  cancer,  which 
chiefly  affects  the  neck  of  it.  Then  we 
have  displacements  of  the  organ,  in  which 
it  falls  backwards,  forwards,  or  downwards, 
the  latter  is  commonly  called  “falling,” 
or  “bearing  down;”  (see  Prolapsus,  also 
Pessary).  This  is  very  common  among 
women  of  the  lower  ordei’s,  who  have 
borne  many  children,  and  arises  chiefly 
from  Avant  of  care  and  attention  after  la- 
bour ; the  ligaments  which  ought  to  retain 
the  organ  in  its  place  become  relaxed,  and 
remain  permanently  so.  Displacement  of 
the  Womb  is  not  unfrequently  a consequence 
of  allowing  the  bladder  to  become  unduly 
distended.  To  the  medical  man  alone 
should  be  entrusted  the  treatment  of  all 
such  cases ; the}'  are  necessarily  obscure, 
and  the  general  symptoms  of  many  of  them 
the  same;  these  are  a sensation  of  uneasiness 
and  Aveight  about  the  part;  there  is  an 
almost  constant  dragging  pain ; imperfect 
or  irregular  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  bladder ; difficulty  in  emptying  the 
boAvcls ; sometimes  discharges  of  bloW  or 
matter ; and  not  unfrequently  great  nervous 
irritation,  resulting  in  hysteria,  dyspepsia, 
obstinate  vomiting,  &c.  Best  in  a re- 
cumbent position,  warm  fomentations  of 
the  part,  leeches  if  necessary;  bandages 
and  other  mechanical  means  of  support; 
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pentle  aperients ; sedatives  and  emollient 
medicines  are  the  only  j^eneral  remeaies 
which  can  be  recommended.  Very  com- 
monly an  examination  will  be  required,  and 
no  sensible  or  pure  minded  woman  will 
refuse  this,  however  repugnant  it  may,  and 
must  be,  to  her  feelings.  She  must,  of 
course,  have  confidence  in  her  medical  at- 
tendant, or  she  will  not  permit  it.  Into 
much  of  the  minutise  of  uterine  diseases, 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  go  in  a work  on 
this ; they  can  never  be  understood,  nor 
properly  treated,  by  a non-professional. 

Woods.  A term  often  applied  to  the 
medicinal  woods  generally,  such  as  Guia- 
cum,  Mezereum,  Sarsaparilla,  &c. 

AVoums.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these 
troublesome  parasites  which  infest  the  in- 
testinal canals  of  man ; those  rnost  gene- 
rally found  there  are  the  yiscarides,  small 
Thread  AVorms,  varying  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  to  one  and  a half  inches,  in  length ; 
they  are  mostly  in  the  rectum,  or  last  gut. 
The  Lumhrici  are  long  round  AVorms,  from 
2 or  3,  to  10  or  more  inches  in  length ; they 
are  of  a yellowish  white,  or  brownish  red 
colour,  and  are  usually  found  in  the  small 
intestines.  The  Tcmia,  or  TapeAVoiin,  oc- 
cupies mostly  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  but  is  occasionally  found  in 
every  part  of  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
Taenia  ; one,  the  commonest  (for  cut  of  this 
see  Vol.  I.,  p.  311),  frequently  grows  to  an 
enormous  length  (as  much  as  30  or  40  feet), 
and  generalh'^  comes  away  entire ; ^ the 
other  passes  off  in  one  or  more  joints,  which 
resemble  pumpkin  seeds. 

As  may  be  expected,  from  the  highly 
organized  and  sensitive  parts  which  they 
occupy,  AA’’omis  cause  great  constitutional 
derangement,  resulting  in  all  kinds  of  bad 
symptoms,  more  especially  atfecting  the 
stomach  and  head , hence  we  have  in  these 
cases  variable  appetite,  sometimes  deficient, 
at  others  absolutely  voracious ; pains  in  the 
stomach,  foetid  breath,  nausea,  head-ache, 
vertigo  and  giddiness,  irritation  about  the 
nose  and  anus ; frequently  cough  and  dis- 
turbed rest,  and  a disordered  state  of  the 
bowels.  In  children  wc  have  a hard  and 
tumid  belW,  with  slimy  stools,  and  some- 
times convulsive  fits.  Occasionally  in  adults, 
as  well  as  children,  AVorms  give  rise  to 
epileptic  fits,  and  cause  great  emaciation. 

An  excessive  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
or  sugar,  or  any  other  highly  nutritive 
substance,  favours  the  generation  of  Worms, 
which  most  frequently  infest  those  of  a re- 
laxed habit,  with  weak  digestive  organs; 
the  greater  indulgence  in  sweets,  and  too 
cemraon  abstinence  from  salt,  appears  to  be 
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the  main  reason  why  children  are  most 
troubled  with  them. 

Worms  are  more  common  in  some  coun- 
tries and  districts  than  others,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  they  are  particularly  so 
in  parts  where  much  milk  and  cheese  are 
taken.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  a habit  of 
eating  meat  in  a partially  raw  state  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  produce  them. 

Treatment.  This  must  be  of  a tonic  and 
strengthening  character;  such  medicines  as 
tend  to  invigorate  the  system  are  the  bestj 
and  especially  those  which  act  upon  tlui 
stomach  and  intestines  ; Salt,  preparation;! 
of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Camphor,  are  those 
which  may  be  principally  depended  on,  in 
conjunction  with  an  avoidance  of  vegetable 
and  saccharine  food.  About  1 ounce  of  com- 
mon Salt  dissolved  in  nearly  \ a pint  of 
water,  and  taken  in  the  morning  fasting, 
twice  a week  for  some  little  time,  will 
generally  bring  away  any  kind  of  AVorms, 
if  the  plan  is  followed  out,  especially  if  a 
pill  containing  1 grain  of  Calomel  and  3 of 
Extract  of  Colycinth,  be  taken  at  bed-time 
the  previous  night.  At  the  same  time 
should  be  taken  a strengthening  mixture, 
composed  of  Sulphate  ot  Iron,  12  grains ; 
Infusion  of  Quassia,  12  ounces;  Tincture 
of  Ginger,  2 drachms.  Dose,  two  table- 
spoonsful  twice  a day.  Or  else.  Sulphate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine,  each  12  grains;  dilute 
Sulphuric  Acid,  24  minims,  Cinnamon  AY  ater, 
12  ounces  : dose  as  above. 

For  Tape  AVorm,  Castor  Oil  and  Spirits  of 
Turpentine  is  often  given;  about  | an  ounce 
of  the  latter,  and  2 drachms  of  the  former,  is 
the  dose  • it  should  be  taken  fasting,  and 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  days  or  so.  Pome- 
granate Bark  is  a very  old  and  useful  re- 
medy for  this  kind  of  worm  : the  mode  of 
administration  is  to  boil  2 ounces  of  the 
bruised  bark  in  1|  pint  of  water,  down  to  a 
pint,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  fasting,  in 
four  draughts,  with  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
between  each.  Should  this  not  be  effec- 
tual the  first  day,  it  may  bo  repeated  two, 
three,  or  even  four  times.  Another  remedy 
is  the  Oil  of  Male  Fern  (for  mode  of  ad- 
ministering which  see  Fern)  ; and  another, 
substance  called  Konsso  (which  head  also 
see).  Rue,  Tansy,  Tin  Filings,  Tobacco, 
and  a variety  of  other  substances,  have 
likewise  been  recommended,  but  those 
mentioned  appear  to  be  the  most  efficacious. 
For  the  species  called  Lumbrioi,  the  burst- 
ing pods  of  the  Coiohage  (which  see)  are 
no  doubt  useful ; and  for  the  small  white 
thread  AVorm,  so  frequently  infesting  tUo 
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last  gut  of  children,  about  | a pint  of  Lime 
Water  should  be  injected  once  a day,  and 
an  active  aperient  pill,  or  powder,  or  a dose 
of  Castor  Oil,  be  given  once  a week. 
Should  this  not  effect  the  desired  object, 
inject  a solution  of  Salt  in  water,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  Worm  Seed  (which  see): 

Ching's  Worm  Lozenges^  and  most  patent 
medicines  used  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
composed  generally  of  Calomel,  with  Scam- 
mony,  or  some  other  drastic  purgative. 

Although  salt  is  recommended  as  a re- 
medy for  Worms,  yet  salt  meat  is  not  good 
for  persons  so  troubled  : plenty  of  it  should 
be  eaten  with  fresh  animal  food,  and  the, 
few  vegetables  that  may  be  taken  ; but  it 
is  better  to  avoid  these  altogether  for  a 
time,  as  well  as  fruit,  and  live  chiefly  upon 
bread  and  farinaceous  puddings. 

Wormian  Bones.  The  triangular  bones 
sometimes  found  in  the  course  of  the  suture 
of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  and  first 
described  by  Olaus  Wormius,  hence  the 
name : anatomists  call  them  Ossa  triquetra. 

Worm  Seed.  Under  the  several  heads 
of  Santoniea^  Strigelia^  and  Southernwood 
(see  Wormtoood),  w o have  already  spoken 
of  anthelmintics  which  have  this  popular 
itiame.  The  plant  here  figured  is  the  Fnj- 


svnum  Cheroides  of  botanists,  whose  seeds 
have  likewise  a reputation  for  destro5dng 
Worms.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Crueiferce,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hedge 
Mustard,  Erysimum  Augustifolium  (also 
here  figured),  and  also  to  the  plant  com- 


monly called  Jack-by-the-Hedge  and  Sauc« 
alone,  which  has  a strong  odour  of  garlic, 


butter,  &c.  Botanists  term  this  latter  plant 
Erysimum  Alliaria. 

Wormwood.  This  plant,  the  Artemisium 
Ahsinthum  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Composites^  has  long  been  a 
popular  remedy  for  worms ; hence  its  com- 
mon name  : it  has  a strong  penetrating 
odour,  and  a bitter  and  aromatic  taste, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a volatile 
oil,  Avhich,  as  well  as  the  dried  tops,  is 
given  as  a vermifuge,  as  a bitter  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  emmenagogue.  Exter- 
nally the  plant  is  used  in  discutient  and 
antiseptic  fomentations.  The  dose  of  this 
Powdered  Herb  is  from  20  to  30  grains  ; of 
the  Essential  Oil,  from  2 to  4 drops  ; of  the 
Extract,  from  5 to  20  grains. 

Salt  of  Wormwood,  formerly  much  used 
medicinally,  is  impure  carbonate  of  potash, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  this  and  other 
plants. 

The  Sea  Wormwood  {Artemismm  Mara- 
timuni)  has  similar  properties  to  the  above, 
but  is  seldom  used.  The  common  and 
Chinese  Mugworts  (A.  Vulgaris  and  A. 
Chinensis)  belong  to  the  same  genus  of 
plants,  as  do  also  the  common  and  Tar- 
tarian Southernwood  {A.  Ahrotariim,  and 
A,  Santoniea) : they  have  a general  agree- 
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ment  in  their  properties  ; the  broken 
fio^Ycr-buds  and  stalks  of  the  latter  are 


commonly  sold  ander  the  name  of  Worm 
Seed.  See  Santonica. 

Wort.  The  Teutonic  word  for  herb. 
Hence  the  names  of  many  plants,  such  as 
Lungwort,  Liverwort,  St.  John’s  Wort,  &c. 

Wounds.  A recent  solution  of  contin- 
uity in  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  occasioned 
suddenly  by  extenial  causes,  and  generally 
attended  with  hemorrhage  at  first,  is  a 
wound.  It  may  be  one  or  the  other  of  six 
kinds.  1st  an  Incised  IFound,  made  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  effecting  a simple  divi- 
sion of  the  fibres.  2nd  a Lacerated  JFound, 
one  in  which  the  fibres,  instead  of  being 
cleanly  divided  by  a sharp  instrument,  are 
torn  asunder  by  violence ; the  edges  in  this 
case  are  not  straight,  but  jagged  and  uneven. 
3rd  a Contused  IFound,  one  made  by  a vio- 
lent blow  from  some  blunt  instrument,  or 
unyielding  surface  ; this  resembles  the  pro- 
ceeding 4th  a Tunciured  Wound,  one 
made  with  a narrow  pointed  instrument,  as 
a sword  or  bayonet.  5th  a Poisoned  Wound, 
such  as  the  bite  of  a viper,  mad  dog,  &c., 
or  a slip  of  the  lancet  in  dissecting  bodies 
in  a state  of  decomposition.  6th  Oimshot  I 


Wounds,  one  caused  by  a bullet,  or  other 
hard  substance,  propelled  from  a musket. 

The  treatment  of  Wounds,  must  of  course, 
depend  very  much  upon  their  character ; 
if  it  be  a clean  cut  or  chop,  we  should  first 
staunch  the  blood,  by  bathing  it  with  cold 
water,  cleaning  away  any  extraneous  mat- 
ters with  a soft  sponge;  then  bring  the 
edges  of  the  AVound  together  so  that  they 
shall  unite  evenly,  and  fix  them  so,  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ; a space  being 
left  between  each  slip  for  the  escape  of  any 
blood  or  matter  which  may  form.  Should 
the  Wound  be  of  any  great  magnitude,  so 
that  the  edges  gape  when  unconfined, 
they  should  be  drawn  together  by  means  of 
two  or  three  stitches ; in  making  which,  a 
threaded  needle  (a  curved  one)  should  first  be 
passed  through  the  flesh,  inwards,  about  a 
^ of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  Wound, 
then  on  the  other  side  outwards  ; the  ends 
of  the  thread  are  then  to  be  brought  to- 
gether and  tied  tightly ; the  stitches  should 
be  an  inch  or  more  apart,  they  must  not  be 
drawn  or  dragged  together  with  great  force, 
or  they  may  cut  through  the  parts,  nor 
must  they  remain  in  too  long,  or  they  may 
cause  irritation : from  two  to  four  days  will 
be  sufficent  for  them  to  answer  every  useful 
purpose ; between  them,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  should  be  placed,  and  if  a limb,  a 
roller  bandage  should  cover  the  whole.  If 
the  plaster  is  not  readily  procurable,  a 
piece  of  linen  may  be  bound  round,  and 
smeared  with  white  of  egg.  Should  the 
Wound  become  painful  and  throb,  and  the 
patient  feel  chilly  and  uneasy,  it  is  likel}’’ 
that  there  is  matter  forming  which  requires 
a way  of  escape ; in  this  case  remove  the 
plaster  by  washing  it  with  a sponge  dipped 
m warm  water ; then  either  put  on  a warm 
poultice,  or  lint,  dipped  or  saturated  with 
warm  w'ater,  wTth  a piece  of  oil  skin  over 
it,  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  this  mode 
of  operation  should  be  continued  until  pain 
and  inflammation  cease,  and  nothing  but 
healthy  pus  is  discharged;  if  any,  simple 
strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  will  then  do. 

A stab  which  goes  deep  is  more  difficult  to 
heal  than  a surface  incision,  because,  even 
if  it  does  not  injure  an  important  organ,  it 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  matter  amid 
the  under  tissues,  when  the  Wound  is  closed 
at  the  top,  and  for  this  a way  of  escape 
must  be  made. 

A lacerated  Wound  caused  by  a hook  or 
blunt  instimment,  should  be  first  sponged 
clean,  the  torn  portions  laid  in  their  natural 
positions  as  nearly  as  possible;  then  the 
edges  of  the  Wound  brought  together  by 
strips  of  sticking  plaster,  putting  over  the 
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whole  a thick  layer  of  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  bandaging  just  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  dressing  secure  ; the  lint  should 
be  kept  moist. 

In  bruised  JVounds  thci*e  is  generally 
some  sloughing  of  the  injured  parts;  to 
remove  which  warm  poultices  are  necessary, 
otherwise  they  may  be  treated  like  clean 
cuts.  When  the  sloughing  is  over,  and 
healthy  granulations  begin  to  form  ; apply 
water  dressing,  and  adhesive  plaster  as 
above. 

In  gunpowder  JVounds  there  is  often 
both  bruising  and  laceration,  and  sometimes 
burning  also  ; seldom  much  bleeding  unless 
a large  vessel  is  injured  ; in  the  latter  case, 
pressure  must  be  applied  for  a time,  how- 
ever painful ; if  it  be  a vein  or  an  artery, 
it  must  be  taken  up  and  tied  as  directed 
under  the  head  Artery ; if  there  is  not 
this  complication,  the  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  torn  or 
bruised  Wounds. 

Punctured  JVounds  from  thorns  or  splin- 
ters often  lead  to  serious  results ; if  the 
offending  substance  can  be  drawn  out,  by 
means  of  a needle  or  a pair  of  tweezers,  it 
should  be  done ; if  not,  poultices  will  assist 
in  removing  it,  and  keeping  down  the 
inflammation  which  is  sure  to  arise  from 
its  presence  amid  the  tissues  ; there  will 
most  likely  be  a small  abscess  formed,  and 
when  this  is  opened,  and  the  matter  dis- 
charged, the  thorn  or  splinter  will  probably 
come  with  it,  or  may  be  removed.  Some- 
times from  this  apj)arcntly  slight  casue  we 
have  Tetanus  or  Lock  Jaw  (which  see)  ; or 
an  irritative  fever  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
flammatory action,  the  treatment  must  be 
based  upon  the  supervening  symptoms; 
generally  leeches,  active  aperients,  and  the 
same  as  that  for  injiammation  will  be  re- 
quired. 

JVound  from  a fish,  or  crochet  hook. 
This  is  not  generally  very  difficult  to  heal, 
unless  the  system  is  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, in  which  case  a mere  scratch  will 
suffice  to  set  up  inflammatory  action;  the 
great  difficulty  is  the  first,  that  of  extracting 
the  instrument,  which,  on  account  of  its 
barbed  point,  cannot  be  drawn  out  in  the 
ordinary  way ; a slight  incision  will  there- 
fore be  necessary ; if  the  hook  has  no  handle, 
or  one  that  can'be  taken  or  cut  off,  the  best 
plan  is  to  depress  the  blunt  end  so  as  to 
cause  the  barbed  point  to  penetrate  the 
integument  upwards  and  make  its  way  out ; 
then  take  firmly  hold  of  the  point,  and 
through  the  fresh  opening  made  by  it,  draw 
out  the  whole  of  the  hook ; if  this  cannot 
be  done,  a slight  ept,  as  far  as  the  point  has 


penetrated,  will  be  necessary ; and  then  .a 
little  careful  manipulation  wdll  free  the 
hook  ; afterwards  strapping  and  cold  w'ater 
dressing  should  be  applied,  or  a poultice  if 
there  is  much  inflamrufition. 

For  Wounds  and  Lacerations  of  the  Scalp. 
— Surgeons  are  now  pretty  generally  as- 
sured that  the  best  treatment  is  to  free  the 
torn  piece  from  dirt  or  foreign  bodies,  and 
restore  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  its  na- 
tural situation,  no  cutting  away  of  any  part 
(as  practised  formerly)  is  now^  advised,  and 
sewing  is  scarcely  ever  necessary;  let  the 
hair  be  cut  or  shaved  off  round  the  wound, 
draw  the  edges  together  with  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaister,  and  apply  over  it  cold  water 
dressing. 

For  treatment  of  Wounds  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  ei-ysipelatous  symptoms 
shall  frequently  accompany  them,  sec  heads 
of  the  various  parts  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  Erysipelas. 

WouRALi.  A poisonous  preparation  mad 
by  the  American  Indians  from  the  Wourali 
or  Ururi  vine  {Strichnos  Toxifera),  w’hose 
bark,  together  wdth  the  juice  of  several  other 
plants,  is  subjected  to  a peculiar  process 
of  boiling,  and  reboiling,  to  extract  and  pre- 
pare the  principles  on  which  the  poisonous 
effect  depends.  This  poison,  with  which 
the  Indians  tip  their  arrow's,  acts  virulently 
when  affecting  the  blood,  wffiile  in  small 
quantities  it  maybe  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  impunity.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  both  locked-jaw  and  hydro- 
phobia, but  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
without  greater  experience  of  its  effects. 

Wrist.  (In  Latin  Corpus.  See  Hand.) 
The  wuist  is  chiefly  liable  to  sprains  and 
dislocations  ; for  the  reduction  of  the  latter 
it  is  necessary  for  one  person  to  grasp  the 
forefinger  and  hold  it  steady,  while  the 
principal  operator  extends  the  patient’s 
hand,  by  either  taking  hold  of  the  fore- 
fingers, or  of  a handkerchief  applied  above 
the  joint  of  the  thumb.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
extension  is  made,  the  muscles  will  direct 
the  bones  into  their  proper  places.  Then 
the  wrist  should  be  bound  up  with  a wet 
roller,  and  splints  applied,  one  behind  and 
one  before,  reaching  to  the  roots  of  the 
lingers.  See  also  Sprains. 

AYry-neck.  An  involuntary  and  fixed 
inclination  of  the  head  towards  one  of  the 
shoulders,  See  Neck. 

Xantiios  (Greek  for  yellow').  Hence 
the  terms  Xanthic  Oxide,  a species  of  calr 
cuius  observed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  so  named 
from  the  lemon-coloured  compound  which 
it  forms  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid; 
X,anthogen,  is  a ternq  applied  to  the  radicql 
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of  Ilydroxanthic  Acid,  from  its  property  of 
forming  yellow  compounds  with  certain 
metals;  Xanthorrhiza,  yellow  root,  the 
root  of  the  X.  Apiifolia,  a North  American 
plant,  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  tonic,  but 
not  useci  in  this  country;  Xanthozylum, 
the  Prickly  Ash  (X.  Fraxineum),  used  in 
the  United  States  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Xeropthalmia  {xeros,  dry,  and  opthal- 
mos,  the  eye).  A form  of  opthalmia,  de- 
noting the  dryness  of  the  eye  in  a particular 
stage  of  the  affection.  See  Eye,  Opthalmia. 

Xiphoid  (Greek  xiphos,  a sword,  and 
eidos,  likeness).  Sword-like;  applied  to 
the  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  on  account  of 
its  shape. 

Xylobalsamum  (Greek  xylon,  wood,  and 
balsamum,  balsam) . A balsam  obtained  by 
a decoction  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
Amyris  Gileadensis,  in  water.  It  is  thicker 
and  less  odoriferous  than  the  Balsam^lon, 
or  Oil  of  Balsam,  which  is  prepared  in  mnch 
the  same  way,  but  by  a quicker  process. 

Yam.  The  roots  of  the  Eioscorea  Saliva, 
or  Cultivated  Yam,  and  of  tlie  D.  Alata, 
another  species,  are  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
America;  they  contained  a great  quantity 
of  starch,  and,  when  well  cooked,  are  tole- 
rably nutritious. 

Yava-Skim.  In  the  Polynesian  Isles  this 
is  the  name  by  which  Elephantiasis,  or  Bar- 
badoes  leg,  is  called,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  originated  by  drinking  the  heating 
beverage  called  Yava.  Like  the  gout  among 
ourselves,  it  is  regarded  in  a sort  of  honour- 
able light. 

Yaw  (the  African  name  for  a raspberry). 
Applied  to  the  disease  Frambcesia  (which 
see). 

Yeast.  A substance  generated  during 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices 
and  decoctions,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a frothy,  flocculent,  and  somewhat 
viscid  matter ; its  chief  use  is  to  promote 
fermentation,  but  it  sometimes  forms  the 
chief  ingredient  in  Foultices,  (which  see). 

Y’cast  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute 
as  an  antiseptic  in  typhus  fever,  and 
is  worthy  of  some  confidence.  It  is  well 
suited  to  domestic  practice,  since  it  is  a 
simple  remedy,  and  easily  procured.  It  is 
said  that  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
given  over  by  Dr.  John  Willis  in  typhus 
fever,  apd  afterwards  restored  by  sponging 
the  body  with  vinegar,  and  using  yeast  in- 
ternally by  mouth  and  clysters.  One  of 
the  best  modes  of  giving  this  article  is  in 
an  infusion  of  malt,  a combination  from 
which  Dr.  ITaygarth,  of  Chester,  says  that 
he  has  derived  great  advantage  in  the  treaN 


ment  of  putrid  fever.  A teaspoonful  of 
yeast  is  mixed  with  a pint  of  strong  wort, 
and  the  vessel  then  covered  close  and  placed 
near  a fire.  In  less  than  an  hour  it  is  co- 
vered with  a white  cap  of  yeast,  and  should 
be  drunk  in  that  state.  One  or  two  pinti 
of  this  mixture  must  be  taken,  in  divided 
doses,  during  the  day.  If  good  wort  cannot 
be  got  from  the  brewer,  the  patient’s  friends 
may  make  it,  by  pouring  a little  more  than 
two  pints  of  hot  water  on  two  pints  of  malt, 
which,  after  it  has  stood  closely  covered  for 
two  hours,  should  be  strained  off  for  use. 
The  ivater  should  not  bo  poured  on  the  malt 
boiling,  but  be  alloived  to  cool  for  a few 
minutes. 

Artificial  Yeast  may  be  prepared  thus; — 
Boil  a quantity  of  malt,  and  pour  off  tho 
water,  leaving  the  moist  grains  in  a warm 
place  to  ferment.  The  bitteimess,  which 
frequently  renders  Y'east  so  unpleasant, 
may  be  taken  off  by  straining  the  Yeast 
through  a sieve  or  cloth,  with  a quantity  of 
bran  in  it,  or  by  dropping  into  it  a small 
piece  of  bread,  baked  or  toasted  nearly  black. 

Yellow  Fever.  One  of  the  several 
forms  of  malignant  remittent  which  attacks 
people  in  warm  climates ; it  is  called  yellow 
from  the  lemon  or  orange  hue  which  covers 
the  body,  and  the  yellowish  matter  which 
is  vomited  at  the  commencement  of  th*^ 
disease.  See  Fevers. 

Yellow  Wash.  A lotion  for  ulcen, 
formed  by  mixing  Corrosive  Sublimate  ana 
Lime  Water  together,  in  the  proportion  of 
1 ounce  of  the  latter  to  2 grains  of  the 
former ; the  result  is  a precipitate  of  a deep 
yellow  colour,  which  is  a per-oxide  of  mer- 
cury, with  a little  muriatic  acid. 

Yellow  Gum.  This  is  the  jaundice  of 
infants ; the  mildest  form  in  which  that 
affection  presents  itself.  See  Jaundice. 

Zedoary.  The  roots  of  several  plants 
of  the  ZingiheracecB,  or  ginger  family,  are, 
in  the  tropical  countries,  where  they  chiefly 
grow,  used  medicinally  as  aromatic  stimu- 
lants and  veiTuifuges,  and  sometimes, 
although  but  larely,  in  this  country  also. 

Zeine.  a principle  obtained  from  maize 
or  Indian  corn  ; of  its  peculiar  proportions 
but  little  seems  to  be  known. 

Zero  (probably  from  the  Arabic  tsaphara, 
empty).  This  term,  meaning  nothing,  is 
used  to  denote  a cypher,  and  fill  the  blank 
between  the  ascending  and  descending 
numbers  in  a scale  or  series.  Zero,  in  the 
thermometers  of  Celsus  and  Keaumur,  is 
the  point  at  which  water  congeals.  The 
Zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  instrument  is  fixed  at 
the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stands 
when  immersed  in  snow  and  common  suit, 
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and  is  32®  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  In  Wedgewood’s  pyrometer  the 
Zero  corresponds  with  1077®  in  Fahreneit’s 
scale.  See  Heat,  Thermometer . 

Zinc.  A metal  known  in  commerce  as 
Spelter,  and  obtained  from  calamine  anc, 
blende,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  latter  with 
sulphur. 

Its  chief  medicinal  preparations  are : — 1st, 
the  Acetate,  which  is  rarely  given  internally, 
but  is  well  adapted  for  astringent  lotions 
and  injections,  being  milder  and  less  irri- 
tating than  the  sulphate;  it  is  found  to 
answer  well  in  leucorrhoca  and  gonorrhoea, 
and  also  as  a collyrium  in  opthalmia; 
strength,  | a drachm  to  a pint  of  distilled 
water.  Carbonate,  commonly  called  Pre- 
pared Calamine,  used  to  form  plaisters  and 
cerates,  and  ointments,  for  dressing  wounds 
and  ulcerations.  (See  Turner's  Cerate.) 
Chloride,  sometimes  called  Butter  of  Zinc, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  caustics  known ; 
has  been  given  in  small  doses,  but  is  gene- 
rally used  for  external  application,  to  destroy 
the  surface  of  a cancerous  or  phagedeenous 
sore,  or  the  eruption  of  lupus,  being  safer 
than  arsenious  acid ; for  such  a purpose,  it  is 
generally  made  into  a paste,  with  flour,  or 
combined  with  Chloride  of  Antimony^ 

Barnett's  Disinfecting  Solution,  largely 
emnloyed  in  hospitals,  is  made  of  the 
Chloride,  in  the  proportion  of  1 pound  to 
5 gallons  of  water;  besides  being  a good 
deodorizer,  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  dry  rot 
in  wood,  and  to  preserve  animal  matter 
from  putrefaction.  A dilute  solution  may 
be  used  as  a wash  for  foul  ulcers,  or  scrofu- 
lous sores,  or  as  an  unction  in  gonorrhoea. 
Cyanide  and  Fe^ro-cyanide  ; these  prepara- 
tions have  been  employed  in  nervous  and 
spasmodic  disordei's,  dyspepsia,  and  neu- 
ralgia of  the  stomach,  also  for  worms ; dose 
from,  1 to  4 grains,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Iodine,  given  internally  in  small  doses  for 
scrofula,  also  used  to  form  a collyrium  in 
scrofulous  opthalmia,  and  an  ointment  for 
friction  in  chronic  glandular  enlargement ; 
its  virtue  is  that  of  an  astringent  and  alter- 
ative. Sulphate,  or  White  Vitriol,  given 
as  an  astringent  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhoids ; 
as  a tonic  in  general  debility;  and  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  cholera,  epilepsy,  gastro- 
dynia,_  hysteria,  and  neuralgia.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  quickly  as  an  emetic,  without 
producing  much  nausea  and  prostration,  as 
most  emetics  do  ; it  is  therefore  well 
adapted  for  administration  in  cases  of  poi- 
Bonjag ; for  this  purpose  it  may  be  given  in 
^ drachm  doses,  repeated  every  J of  an 


hour,  in  warm  water ; the  dose  aS  a tohio 
and  antispasmodic  is  from  2 to  10  grains ; 
in  epilepsy,  the  dose  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased, from  the  minimum  quantity  to  as 
niuch  as  will  be  borne  without  vomiting. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  astringent  applica- 
tions known,  and  is  constantly  used  in  col- 
lyria,  gargles  for  relaxed  uvula,  injections 
for  gonorrhoea,  &c. ; it  makes  a good  injec- 
tion for  piles;  strength  1 drachm  to  1 pint 
of  water.  Valerianate;  this  salt  has  a 
strong  odour,  and  taste  of  Valerian  (which 
see) ; it  is  a powerful  tonic  and  antispas- 
modic, arid  has  been  given  with  good  effect 
in  hysteria  and  neuralgia  ; dose  from  1 to  2 
graiiis.  What  is  commonly  called  Flowers 
of  Zinc,  is  in  fapt  the  oxide  which  flies  up 
when  the  metal  is  exposed  to  a temperature 
in  the  air,  a little  above  its  melting  point,  in 
the  form  of  a fine  white  flocculent  powder ; 
the  ancients  called  this  Fompholix ; in 
Holland  it  was  sold  as  a secret  remedy 
under  the  names  of  Arcanum  Ludemanni 
and  Luna  fixata ; its  real  composition  was 
first  made  public  by  Glaubius. 

Zirconium,  the  metallic  basis  of  Zirconia, 
a substance  found  in  the  jarcon,  or  gircon, 
and  also  in  the  hyacinth. 

ZooGONY  (Greek  zoon,  an  animal,  and 
gone,  generation.)  French  zoognie,  under 
which  term  M.  Serres  treats  of  the  laws 
which  he  supposes  to  regulate  the  formation 
of  the  organs,  or  according  to  which  the 
different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed 
seem  to  be  produced ; these  laws  are  two  in 
nuinber,  the  law  of  symmetry,  and  that  of 
conjugaison,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
designated  “the  principle  of  the  double 
development  of  the  organs,”  and  the  last, 
“the  principle  of  reunion  of  the  organs.” 

Zoology  (Greek  zoon,  and  logos,  a de- 
scription.) That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  animals.  From  this  radical 
word  Zoon  we  have  several  other  terms, 
which,  if  not  directly,  are  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
work.  Such  are  Zoogony  (see  above) ; Zoonio 
Acid,  acetous  acid  holding  animal  matter  in 
solution ; Zootomy,  the  anatomy,  or  dissee- 
;ion  of  animals,  &c. 

Zygoma  (Greek  xygos,  a yoke.)  The 
arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  processes  cf 
the  temporal  and  cheek  bones.  The  Zygo- 
matic Frocess  is  a thin,  narrow  projection  of 
Done,  bounding  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  at  its  base ; hence  we  have 
Zygomaticus  major  and  minor,  two  muscles 
which  raise  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
^ aughing ; the  term  Distortor  oris  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  them. 
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Diagram  of  the  Principal  Organs 
Engaged  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. 
a,  Muscles  of  the  Cheek ; h,  Parotid  Gland  ; 

Muscles  of  the  Gullet ; c?,  Larynx ; e, 
Trachea;  /,  Gullet;  g,  Left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart ; A,  Eight  Auricle  of  same ; », 


Thoracic  Duct  (see  these  heads ; also,  AlU 
mentary  Canal^  Digestion^  Foocl^  &c.) 

Portion  of  Mtjcous  Membrane,  from 
the  alimentary  canal  of  a human  being. 
Elevation  of  the  membrane,  represented  by 
a and  e,  are  called  villi  ; whilst  c and  g are 
depressions  called  I’ollicles  ; d and  f repre- 
sent Epithelium  ; a is  Villous,  when  ab- 
sorption is  not  going  on ; and  Villous 


during  ^ digestion  ; Follicle,  with  the 
Epithelium  loose  (see  Mucous.  Membrane. 
&c.) 

Parotid  Gland  of  a Sheep  • exhibiting 
the  branched  and  lobulated  character  of 


glands  of  the  human  stomach,  and  other 
parts  (see  Glands), 
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Median  Section  of  the  Head  Passing 

DIRECTLY  THROUGH  THE  NoSE,  MoUTH, 

Pharynx,  and  Larynx.  A septum  of 
the.  iipse  which  separates  the  two  nostrils 
one  from  the  other;  below  is  the  section 
of  the  bones  which  form  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  called  the  hard  palate ; b the  tongue, 
beneath  are  the  muscles  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  bone  of 
the  tongue  (A),  c is  the  soft  palate  and 
pendulum,  below  it  is  the  (w)  uvula;  d d 
are  the  upper  and  lower  lips  ; t one  of  the 


arches  of  the  fauces  or  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  p Pharynx,  forming  the  large 
cavity  behind  the  soft  palate,  into  which 
all  the  food  is  passed  from  the  mouth; 
k thyroid  cartalige  which  forms  the  sides 
of  the  Larynx,  which  is  the  organ  of  voice ; 
r crocoid  cartilage,  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of_  the  Larynx,  and  completely  sur- 
rounds it ; V that  part  of  the  Larynx  called 
the  glottis,  which  opens  externally,  and  is 
covered  by  the  epiglottis;  G indicates  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  Eustacian  tube 
opens  into  the  Pharynx ; 3 is  the  passage 
leading  from  the  mouth  into  the  Pha- 
rynx, called  by  anatomists  the  isthmus 
faucium ; 4 is  the  opening  from  the  La- 
rynx into  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  just 
above  by  the  epiglottis.  Behind  the  whole 
of  the  parts  described  is  the  spine,  along 
which  the  gullet  runs  into  the  stomach. 
See  parts  named,  also  Ear^  Jlead^  Throaty 
&c. 

Conformation  of  Skulls.  Skull  of  a 
negro, — »,  and  c frontal,  occupital,  and 

temporal  bones  ; d zygoma  ; e and  h cheek 
and  nasal  bones ; f and  g upper  and  lower 
jaws. 


This  cut  exhibits  vei*y  stfikingly  the  dif. 
ference  of  confirmation  between  the  skull 
of  a negro  and  that  of  the  European  races. 
See  Skull, 


c 


Lobus  of  the  Liver,  showing'  He- 
patic and  Portal  Veins : p branches  of 


Portal  Vein  ; I Capillaries  connecting 
Hepatic  and  Portal  Veins ; h Hepatic 
Veins. 

Lobule  showing  the  Hepatic  Ducts  : 
dd  the  Hepatic  Ducts;  bb  minute  rami- 


fications. See  Arteries^  Bloody  Liver^ 
Veins, 


ADDITIONAL  PLANTS. 


A PEW  errors,  and  omissions  in  placing 
loine  of  the  botanical  cuts  having  una- 


the  Common  Juniper  {Junipertis  Vulgaris) ^ 
spoken  of  at  page  01  of  Vol.  II.,  where  will 
be  found  a cut  of  the  Savine  {Juniperus 
Sabina)  , a nearly  allied  plant,  whose  medical 
properties  are  set  forth  at  page  267  of  Vol.  II. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  White  Poppy 
{Fapaverus  Alba),  the  variety  from  which 
Opium  is  obtained  ; (see  that  head,  and 
Foppy). 

The  next  (No.  3)  is  the  Galbanum,  a cut 
of  Avliiclj  was  not  introduced  under  that 
head  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  306),  because  there 
was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  plant 


No.  2. 

cf  coiTCcting  the  former,  and  supplying  the 
Jotter.  The  plant  which  is  here  depicted  is 


No.  3. 

which  produced  the  gum  resin,  so  called 
J here  appears,  however,  no  doubt  that  tlio 
above  is  one  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained ; it  is  the  Galbanum  Ojllcinale,  and 
18  a native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

No.  4 is  the  Horse  Radish,  s[»okeri  of,  but 


No.  1. 

voidubly  occurred,  we  take  this  opportunity 


iv 
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not  figured,  at  page  12  of  Vol.  II.,  whoso 
acrid  taste  and  stimulating  properties  are 
well  known  to  most  persons.  We  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  again  impressing 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  there  is  for 
extreme  caution  when  using  the  root  of  this 
plant  for  culinary  purposes — that  of  Aconite 
having  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  A 
comparison  of  the  above  cut  with  that  given 
at  page  17,  Vol.  I.  (head  Aconite)  will 
show  that  there  is  a considerable  difierence 
in  the  foliage,  blossoms,  and  growth  of  the 
two  plants. 


No.  4 

No.  5 is  the  Gutta  Percha,  whose  name 
is  far  more  familiar  to  the  public  than  the 
appearance  of  the  plant,  whose  botanical 
name,  &c.,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  page  342. 

The  curious-leoking  plant  numbered  6 is 
the  Euphorhium  Canariensia^  one  of  the 
large  family  of  Spurges,  from  which  the 
drastic  gum  Euphorbium  is  obtained  (see  that 
♦ead,  Vol.  I.,  page  233).  The  plant  there 


No.  6. 


l^'lea  Bane  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  276)  the  plant 
there  figured  is  the  Great  Throatwort  (Cam- 


No.  8. 

anula  Tracheliuni),  a British  herb, 


itter  and  somewhat  acrid 


the 

decoction  of 


No,  9. 


leaved  Pond  Weed,  which  is  common  in  oi 
waters,  putting  out  small  whitish  flower 
m long  slender  spikes  in  August.  Son 
virtues  are  supposed  to  reside  i 
Its  ribbed  leaves  and  weak  brown  stalks. 

1 . ¥p^'ospcrma  Toluifernh 

the  plant  which  yields  the  Balsam  of  Toil 

Ibo^ho  procured  by  making  incisions  i 
the  bark  during  the  hot  season,  and  colleci 
ing  it  m spoons  made  of  black  ivax.  (Tf 
a ^11  account  of  its  medical  uses  and  nrc 
perties,  see  Balsam), 


figured  is  th  j Spurge  Laurel 
Fontica. 
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Ihymeha  | wmcn  is  usea  lor  a gai-gie  in  sore  throats 
U1  Ihroat- worts  we  have  several  native 
species,  all  of  which  were  formerly  in  o-ood 
Irepute  as  medicinal  herbs,  although  they 
are  but  little  used  now,  except  in  some 
rural  districts. 

No.  8,  is  another  cut  of  the  Deadly  Nio-bt- 
shado,  already  figured  at  Vol.  I.  p.  75. 
wish  to  impress  our  readers  witli  the  out- 
ward characteristics  of  this  highly  poisonous 
I plant.  Bntish  herbalists  distinguish  no 
less  than  eighteen  species  of  Pond  Weeds 
In  No.  9 we  have  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  them,  it  is  called  the  Broad- 
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No.  10. 

of  the  pretty  Germaculer  _ Speedwell 
{^Veronica  Chamoedrys)^  sometimes  called 
Eyebright,  and  Cat’s  Eye;  like  the  rest  of 


the  Speedwells,  it  was  formerly  much 


No.  11. 


teemed  for  its  real  or  supposed  medicinal 
virtues  (see  Veronica), 
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